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Prefatory Note 
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This volume closes the task, entered upon by me in April, 1895, 0 
compiling all the official papers of the Presidents. Instead of finding 


_ sit the labor of a year, as I supposed it would be when I undertook it, 
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the work has occupied me closely for more than four years. A great 
portion of this time has been consumed in the preparation of the Index. 
The Index is mainly the work of my son, James D. Richardson, jr., who 
prepared it with such assistance as I could give him. He has given his 
entire time to it for three years. . Every reference in it has been examined 
and compared with the text by myself. We have endeavored to make 
it full, accurate, and comprehensive, with numerous cross references. 


_ There will be found in this Index a large number of encyclopedic articles, 


which are intended, in part at least, to furnish the reader definitions of 
politico-historical words and phrases occurring in the papers of the Chief 
Magistrates, or to develop more fully questions or subjects to which only 
indirect reference is made or which are but briefly discussed by them. 
‘There will also be found short accounts of several hundred battles in 
which the armies of the United States have been engaged; also descrip- 
tions of all the States of the Union and of many foreign countries. We 
have striven earnestly to make these encyclopedic articles historically 
correct, and to this end have carefully compared them with the most 
eminent authorities. ‘This feature was not within the scope of the work 
as contemplated when the resolution authorizing the compilation was 
passed, nor when the act was passed requiring the preparation of the 
Index; but with the approval of the Joint Committee on Printing I have 
inserted the articles, believing that they would be of interest. They con- 
tain facts and valuable information not always easily accessible, and it is 
hoped that they will serve to familiarize the young men of the country 
who read them with its history and its trials and make of them better 


citizens and more devoted lovers of our free institutions. ‘There has 
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been no effort or inclination on my part to give partisan bias or political 
coloring of any nature to these articles. On the other hand, I have 
sought only to furnish reliable historical data and well-authenticated 


. definitions and to avoid even the appearance of an expression of my own 


opinion. It is proper to add that these articles have all been read and 
approved by Mr. A. R. Spofford, Chief Assistant Librarian of Congress, 
to whom I now make acknowledgment of my indebtedness. 

In pursuance of the plan originally adopted certain papers were 
omitted from the earlier volumes of this work. Referring to these 
papers, the following statement occurs in the Prefatory Note to Volume I: 
‘“‘In executing the commission with which I have been charged I have 
sought to bring together in the several volumes of the series all! Presi- 
dential proclamations, addresses, messages; and communications to Con- 
gress excepting those nominating persons to office) and those ‘which 


simply transmit treaties, and reports of heads of Departments ae con- 


tain no recommendation from the Executive.’’ 

I haye been greatly assisted in the work of compilation by Mr. A. \P. 
Marston, of, the Proof Room of the Government Printing Office... With- 
out his valuable assistance in searching for and obtaining the various 


papers and. his painstaking care in the verification of data the work 


would not have been so complete. Mr. Charles T. Hendler, of the State 
Branch of the Government Printing Office, rendered timely) aid in :pro- 
curing proclamations from the archives of the State Department. ‘To 
these gentlemen I make proper acknowledgments. 

The work has met with public favor far beyond all enthecnskionss and 
words of praise for it have come from all classes and callings. Those 
who. possess it may be assured that they have in their libraries all the 


official utterances of the Presidents of the United States from 1789 to - 


1897 that could possibly be found after the most diligent search, and that 
these utterances are not to be found complete in any other publication. 

I close by quoting from the Prefatory Note to Volume I: ‘‘If my work 
shall prove satisfactory to Congress and the country, I will feel compen- 


sated for my time and effort.’’ 
JAMES D. RICHARDSON. 
JULY 4, 1899. | 
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ing that ie may be afforded, ane a nen nee completeness may, as 
____ far as possible, be secured to a work that has proved so useful and has 
met with such deep appreciation. It has, of course, also been necessary 
ee etch on. neyclopedic portion in points of census, new 
events, and statistics. a2 ; 
| GEORGE RAYWOOD DEVITT 


WASHINGTON, DrVC,, 
March 1, 1904 
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William McKinley — 


Wi111AM MCKINLEY, the twenty-fifth President of the United States, 
was born in Niles, Trumbull County, Ohio, January 29,1843. His ances- 
tors on the paternal side, who were Scotch-Irish, came from Scotland and 
located in Pennsylvania. His great-grandfather, David McKinley, after 
serving in the Revolution, resided in Pennsylvania until 1814, when 
he went to Ohio, where he died in 1840, at the age of 85.' The grand- 
mother of the President, Mary Rose, came from a Puritan family that fled 
from England to Holland and emigrated to Pennsylvania with William 
Penn: The father of the President, William McKinley, sr., was born 
in Pine Township, Mercer County, Pa., in 1807, and married Nancy 
Campbell Allison, of Columbiana County, Ohio, in 1829. Both the 
grandfather and father of the President were iron manufacturers. His 
father was a devout Methodist, a stanch Whig and Republican, and 
an ardent advocate of a protective tariff. He died during his son’s first 
term as governor of Ohio, in November, 1892, at the age of 85. The 
mother of the President passed away at Canton, Ohio, in December, 1897, 
at the advanced age of 89. William McKinley was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Niles, Union Seminary, at Poland, Ohio, and. Allegheny 
College, at Meadville, Pa. Before attaining his majority taught in the 
public schools. At the age of 16 became a member of the Methodist — 
Episcopal Church. At the beginning of hostilities in the War between 
the States Mr. McKinley, who was a clerk in the Poland post-office, vol- 
unteered his services, and on June 11, 1861, was enlisted as a private 
in the T'wenty-third Ohio Volunteer Infantry. Participated in all the 
early engagements in West Virginia, and in the winter’s camp at Fay- 
etteville received his first promotion, commissary-sergeant, on April 15, 
1862. In recognition of his services at Antietam, Sergeant McKinley 
was made second lieutenant, his commission dating from September 
24, 1862, and on February 7, 1863, while at Camp Piatt, he was again 
pronioted, receiving the rank of first lieutenant. In the retreat near 
Lynchburg, Va., his regiment marched 180 miles, fighting nearly all 
the time, with scarcely any rest or food. Lieutenant McKinley con- 
ducted himself with gallantry, and at Winchester won additional honors. 
The Thirteenth West Virginia Regiment failed to retire when the rest 
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of Hayes’s brigade fell back, and, being in great danger of capture, the 
young lieutenant was directed to go and bring it away, which he did in 
safety, after riding through a heavy fire. On July 25, 1864, at the age 
of 21, McKinley was promoted to the rank of captain. — The brigade | 
continued its fighting up and down the Shenandoah Valley. At Berry- 
ville, Va., September 3, 1864, Captain McKinley’s horse was shot from 
under him. Served successively on the staffs of Generals R. B. Hayes, 
George Crook, and ity Ss. ‘Hancock, and py a 14, 1865, was 
brevetted major of United” States’ Volunteers ‘by ‘President Lincoln for © 
gallantry in the battles of Opequan, Cedar Creek, ‘and Fishers Hill. 
Was detailed as acting assistant adjutant-general of the First Division, 
First? Army Corps, on the staff of General Samuel S. Carroll. ; At the 
close of the war: was urged |to remain: in’ the. Army, but, deferring: to 
the judgment of his father, was mustered out of the: service July 26,) 
1865, and: rettirned to Poland..;:At once began the study, of law) under 
Glidden & Wilson, of Youngstown, Ohio, and later, atterided| the law 
school in Albany, N. Y..'Was admitted to the bar in March, 1867, at 
Warren, Ohio, and the same year removed to Canton, Ohio; which | has 
since been ‘his home. In/1867 his first political speeches were. made.in, 
favor of negro suffrage. In 1869 was elected (prosecuting attorney of - 
Stark County, and served one term, being defeated two! years) later ifor, 
the same office. | Mr. McKinley: took an active interest;in State politics, 
and made speeches in many of the: campaigns. | On January 25,.1877,;mar- 
ried Miss Ida Saxton. ‘Two daughters were born’ to them, both of whom: 
died in early childhood. ‘In 1876 was elected a member. of the National 
House of Representatives, and for fourteen’ years) represented the Con- 
gtessional district of which his county was a-part,; except for a. portion 
of his fourth term, when he was unseated late in the first session; ,,, While. 
in'Congress served on the Committees'on the Judiciary Revision..of the 
Laws, Expenditures in the Post-Office: Department; Rules; and» Ways 
and Means. As chairman of the last-named. committee in, the Fifty- 
first: Congress, reported the tariff.law of 1890. ; At/the beginning: of this 
Congress was defeated in’ the ‘caucus of his party for the: Speakership 
of the House. In the meantime, his: district :having » been’ materially: 
changed, he was defeated for reelection to! Congress in November, 1890, 
though he largely reduced the usual majority against; his; party in the 
counties of which the new district was constituted.) In 1891was elected 
governor of Ohio by a plurality of 21,500, and in 1893,was reelécted by 
a plurality of 80,995. In 1884 was a delegate at large to the Republican 
national convention, and supported James G. Blaine for. President; was 
a member of the committee on resolutions, and presented the platform, 
to the’convention. Also attended the convention of/his party in! 1888 
as a delegate at large from Ohio, supporting: John Sherman: for Presi- 
dent, and as chairman of the committee on resolutions again reported 
the platform.” In 1892 was again a delegate:at large’ ftom Ohio; and 
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__ stipported the renomination of Benjamin Harrison, and served as chair- 


” man of the convention. At that convention 182 votes were cast for him 


for President, although he had persistently refused to have his name 
considered. On June 18, 1896, was nominated for President by the na- 
tional convention of his party at St. Louis, receiving on the first ballot 
661% out of a total of 922 votes. Was chosen President at the ensuing 
November election by a plurality in the popular vote of over 600,000, 
and received 271 electoral votes, against 176 for William J. Bryan of 
Nebraska. Was again nominated for the Presidency at the National 
Republican Convention which met at Philadelphia in June, 1900. At 
the November election he was re-elected, receiving 292 electoral votes, 
against 155 votes for William J. Bryan. = 

_In September, 1901, he accepted an invitation to attend the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo. Was shot Sept. 6, 1901, by an assassin 
in the Music Hall at Buffalo, and died from the effects of the wound, 
Sept. 14. He was buried at Canton, Ohio. 


| INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Fellow- Citizens: 

In obedience to the will of the people, and in their presence, by the 
authority vested in me by this oath, I assume the arduous and respon- 
sible duties of President of the United States, relying upon the support 
of my countrymen and invoking the guidance of Almighty God. Our 
faith teaches that there is no safer reliance than upon the God of our 
fathers, who has so singularly favored the American people in every 
national trial, and who will not forsake us so long as we obey His com- 
mandments and walk humbly,in His footsteps. . 

The responsibilities of the high trust to which I have been called— 
always of grave importance—are augmented by the prevailing business 
conditions, entailing idleness upon willing labor and loss to useful en- 
terprises. The country is suffering from industrial disturbances from 
which speedy relief must be had. Our financial system needs some re- 
vision; our money is all good now, but its value must not further be 


‘ threatened. It should all be put upon an enduring basis, not subject to 


easy attack, nor its stability to doubt or dispute. Our currency should 
continue under the supervision of the Government. The several forms 
of our paper money offer, in my judgment, a constant. embarrassment 
to the Government and a safe balance in the Treasury. Therefore I 
believe it necessary to devise a system which, without diminishing the 
circulating medium or offering a premium for its contraction, will pre- 
sent a remedy for those arrangements which, temporary in their nature, 
might well in the years of our prosperity have been displaced by wiser 
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provisions... With adequate revenue secured, but not until then; ) we ; 
can enter upon such changes in our fiscal laws as will, while insuring 
safety and volume to our money, no longer impose upon the Govern- 
ment, the necessity of maintaining so large a gold reserve, with its 
attendant and inevitable temptations to speculation. Most of our finan- 
cial laws are the outgrowth of experience and trial, and should not:be 
amended without investigation and demonstration of the wisdom of the 
proposed changes. We must be both ‘‘ sure we are right’ and ‘make 
‘haste slowly.”” If, therefore, Congress, in its wisdom, shall deem it 
expedient to create a commission to take under early consideration the 
revision of our coinage, banking and currency laws, and give them that — 
exhaustive, careful and dispassionate examination that their impor- 
tance demands, I shall cordially concur in such action. If such power 
is vested in the President, it is my purpose to appoint:a commission. of 
prominent, well-informed citizens of different. parties, who will com- 
mand public confidence, both on account of their ability and special fit- 
ness for the work. Business experience and public training may thus 
be combined, and the patriotic zeal of the friends of the country be so 
directed that such a report will be made as to receive the support of all 
parties, and our finances cease to be the subject of mere partisan con- 
tention. The experiment is, at all events, worth a trial, and, in my 
opinion, it can but prove beneficial to the entire country. 

The question of international bimetallism will have early and earnest 
attention. It will be my constant endeavor to, secure it by co-oper- 
ation with the other great commercial powers of the world: Until that 
condition is realized when the parity between our gold and silver money 
springs from and is supported by the relative value of the two metals, 
the value of the silver already coined and of that which may hereafter 
be coined, must be kept constantly at par with gold by every resource’ at 
our command. The credit of the Government, the integrity of its cur- 
rency, and the inviolability of its obligations must be preserved. ‘This 
was the commanding verdict of the people, and it will not be unheeded. 

Economy is demanded in every branch of the Government. at all 
times, but especially in periods, like the present, of depression in busi- 
ness and distress among the people. The severest economy must be 
observed in all public expenditures, and extravagance stopped wherever 
it is found, and prevented wherever in the future it may be developed. - 
If the revenues are to remain as now, the only relief that can come 
must be from decreased expenditures. But the present must not. be- 
come the permanent condition of the Government. It has been our 
uniform practice to retire, not increase our outstanding obligations, and 
this policy must again be resumed and vigorously enforced. Our. rev- 
enues should always be large enough to meet with ease and promptness 
not only our current needs and the principal and interest of the public 
debt, but to make proper and liberal provision for that most deserving 
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orphans who a are the pensioners of the United States, 
The Government! should not be permitted to run’ behind or tnared 


its debt in times like ‘the present. Suitably to provide against ‘this is 
the’ mandate of duty — the certain and easy remedy for most of our 


financial difficulties. A deficiency is inevitable so long as the expendi- 
tures of the Government exceed its receipts. It can only be met by 
loans or an increased reventie. While a large annual surplus of reve- 
nue may invite waste and extravagance, inadequate revenue’ creates 
distrust and undermines public and private credit. Neither should’ be 
encouraged. Between more loans and more revenue there ought to be 
ia one opinion. We should have’ more revenue, and that without 

elay, hindrance, or postponement. A surplus in the Treasury created 
by loans is not a permanent or safe reliance. It will suffice while it 
lasts, but it can not last long while the outlays of the Government ‘are 
greater than its receipts, as has been the case during the’ past two years. 


Nor must’ it bé forgotten’ that however much such loans may tempo- 


ratily relieve the situation, the Government is still indebted for’ the 
amount of the surplus thus accrued, which it must ultimately pay, 
while its ability to pay is not strengthened, but weakened by a con- 
tinued deficit. Loans are imperative in great emergencies to preserve 
the Government or its credit, but a failure to supply needed revenue in 
time of peace for the maintenance of either has no justification. 

. The best way for the Government to maintain its credit is to pay as 
it goes—not by resorting to loans, but’ by keeping out’ of debt — 
‘through an adequate income secured by a system of taxation, external 
or internal, or both. It is the settled policy of the Government, 


“pursued from the beginning and practised by all parties and Admin- 
‘istrations, to raise the bulk of our revenue from taxes upon foreign 
productions entering the United States for sale and consumption, and 


avoiding, for the most part, every form of direct taxation, except in 
‘time of war. The country is clearly opposed to any needless ‘additions 
to the subject of internal taxation, and is committed by its latest 


. popular utterance to the system of’ tariff taxation. ‘There canbe no 


misunderstanding, either, abont the principle upon which ‘this tariff 
taxation shall be levied. Nothing has ever been made plainer at a 
general election than that the controlling principle in the raising of 
‘revenue from duties on imports is zealous care for American interests 
and American labor. ‘The people have declared that such legislation 
should be had as will give ample protection and encouragement to the 
industries and the development of our country. It is, therefore, ear- 
nestly hoped and expected that Congress will, at the earliest practicable 
moment, enact revenue legislation that shall be fair, reasonable, con- 
setvative, and just, and which, while supplying sufficient revenue for 
public purposes, will still be signally beneficial and helpful to every 
section and every enterprise of the people. ‘To’ this policy we are all, 
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of whatever party, firmly bound by the voice of the people —a power 
vastly more potential than the expression of any political platform. 
The paramount duty of Congress is to stop deficiencies by the restora- 
tion of that protective legislation which has always been the firmest 
prop of the Treasury. The passage of such a law or laws would 
strengthen the credit of the Government both at home and abroad, and — 
go far toward stopping the drain upon the gold reserve held for the 
redemption of our currency, which has been heavy and well- pnigtes con- 
stant for several years. 

In the revision of the tariff especial Btiaubien should be given to the 
re-enactment and extension of the reciprocity principle of the law of 
1890, under which so great a stimulus was given to our foreign trade 
in new and advantageous markets for our surplus agricultural and man- 
ufactured products. The brief trial given this legislation amply justifies 
a further experiment and additional discretionary power in the making 
of commercial treaties, the end in view always to be the opening up of 
new markets for the products of our country, by granting concessions" 
to the products of other lands that we need and cannot produce our- 
selves, and which do not involve any loss of labor to our own eee 
but tend to increase their employment. 

The depression of the past four years has fallen with especial sever- 
ity upon the great body of toilers of the country, and-upon none more 
than the holders of small farms. Agriculture has languished and labor 
suffered. The revival of manufacturing will be.a relief to both. No 
portion of our population is more devoted to the institution of free goy- 
ernment nor more loyal in their support, while none bears more cheer- 
fully or fully its proper share in the maintenance of the Government or 
is better entitled to its wise and liberal care and protection. Legislation - 
helpful to producers is beneficial to all. The depressed condition of in- 
dustry on the farm and in the mine and factory has lessened the ability 
of the people to meet the demands upon them, and they rightfully ex- 
pect that not only a system of revenue shall be established that will 
secure the largest income with the least burden, but that every means 
will be taken to decrease, rather than increase, our public expenditures. 
Business conditions are not the most promising. It will take time to re- 
store the prosperity of former years. If we cannot promptly attain it, 
we can resolutely turn our faces in that direction and aid its return by 
friendly legislation. However troublesome the situation may appear, 
Congress will not, I am sure, be found lacking in disposition or ability to 
relieve it as far as legislation can do so. ‘The restoration of confidence 
and the revival of business, which men of all parties so much desire, 
depend more largely upon the prompt, energetic, and intelligent action 
of Congress than upon any other single agency affecting the situation. 

It is inspiring, too, to remember that no great emergency in the one 
hundred and eight years of our eventful national life has ever arisen 
that has not been met with wisdom and courage by the, American 
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‘people, with fidelity totheir best interests and highest ‘destiny, /and’ to 
‘the hotior‘of' the Aithetican’ ame.’ ‘These’ years of gloridus history’ have 

- exalted mankind and advanced the’ cause’ of freedom throughout the 


world,’ and immeasurably’ strengthened the precious free’ institutions 


which we! enjoy! / The people love ‘and will sustain these’ institutiotis, 
‘The great® €ssential’'to ‘Our happiness! and prosperity is ‘that we adhere 


‘to the priticiples tipon ‘which’ the Government was’ established’ and in- 


sist’ tpoi ‘their faithful’ observance.) | Equality ‘of rights’ must’ pre- 
__ vail, ‘atid’ otir’ laws bé! always arid’ everywhere respected and obeyed. 
_ We may’ have failed’ in the discharge of our full duty as citizens of the 
‘gréat’ Republic, but it'is consoling and encouraging’ to realize that free 
speech, a free press; 'frée thought, free’ schools, the free’ atid untiolested 
tight Of! réligious’ liberty ‘and worship, and’ free and ‘fair elections are 
dearéet’ and’ tiore ‘universally enjoyed ‘to-day that éver’ before. ‘These 
guardtities must be’sacrédly’ preserved and wisely strengthened. ‘The 
constituted authorities ‘must’ be’ cheerfully’ and’ vigorously upheld. 
Lynchings must not be tolerated in a great and civilized country like 
‘the United States’; courts, not mobs, must’ execute the penalties of the 
law. ‘The préservation of public’order, the right of discussion, the integ- 
| rity of courts, and the orderly administration of justice. must cotitinue 
| forever the rock of safety upon which our Government securely rests. 
. ‘One of the lessons'taught' by the late election, which all can rejoice 
| in) is that'the citizens of the United States are’ both law-respecting and 
. law-abiding people; riot easily swerved from the path of patriotism and 
| ‘h6nor. ‘This’is in entite accord with thé’ genius of our’ institutions, 
and* bit’ emphasizes ‘the’ advantages of inculcating even a greater ‘love 
for law and order in the future. Immunity should be granted to none 
who Violate the laws, whether individuals, corporations, or communities; 
and as the Constitution imposes upon the President the duty of both its 
. own ‘executioti)'and ofthe statutes enacted in pursuance ‘of its pro- 
| visions, ‘I shall endeavor’ carefully to carry ‘them into effect. \ The 
declaration of the party now restored to power has been in ‘the past that 
of “opposition to ‘all combinations of capital organized''in’ trusts, or 
otherwise, to control arbitrarily the condition of ‘trade among our citi- 
zens,” and it has supported ‘‘such legislation as will prevent the 
execution of ‘all schemes ‘to oppress the people by undue charges on 
their supplies, or by unjust rates for the transportation of their products 
| to the’ market.’’ '\ This purpose will be ‘steadily pursued, both by the 
| enforcement of ‘the laws now in existence and the recommendation and 
support of such new statutes as may be necessary to carry it into effect. 
Our ‘tiaturalization and immigration laws should be further improved 

to the constant promotion of ‘a safér, a better, and a higher citizenship. 
A’gtave peril to the Republic would’ be a citizenship too ignorant to 
tinderstatid or too ‘vicious to appreciate the great value and beneficence 

of our institutions and laws, and against all who come here’ to make 
war tipon them our gates must be promptly and tightly closed. Nor 
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must we be unmindful of the need of improvement among our own 
citizens, but with the zeal of our forefathers encourage. the spread. of 
knowledge and free education. Illiteracy must be banished from the 
land if we shall attain that high destiny as the foremost of the enlight- 
ened nations of the world which, under Providence, we ought to.achieve. 

Reforms in the civil service must go on; but the changes should be 
real and genuine, not.perfunctory, or prompted by a zeal in behalf of 
any party simply because it happens to be in;power. Asa member of 
Congress I voted and spoke in favor of the present law, and I shall 
attempt its enforcement in the spirit in which it was enacted. The 
purpose in view was to secure the most efficient service of the best men 
who would accept appointment under the Government, retaining faith- 
ful and devoted public servants in office, but shielding none, under the 
authority of any rule or custom, who are inefficient, incompetent, or 
unworthy. The best interests of the country demand this, and the 
people heartily approve the law wherever and whenever it has been 
thus administrated. 

Congress should give prompt attention to the restoration of our 
American merchant marine, once the pride of the seas in all the great 
ocean highways of commerce. To my mind, few more important sub- 
jects so imperatively demand its intelligent consideration. The United 
States has progressed with marvelous rapidity in every field of enter- 
prise and. endeavor until we -have become foremost in nearly all the 
great lines of inland trade, commerce, and industry. Yet, while this is 
true, our American merchant marine has been steadily declining until 


_it is now lower, both in the percentage of tonnage and the number of 


vessels employed, than it was prior to the Civil War. Commendable 
progress has been made of late years in the upbuilding of the American 
Navy, but we must supplement these efforts by providing as a proper 
consort for it a merchant marine amply sufficient for our.own carrying 
trade to foreign countries. The question is one that appeals both to 
our business necessities and the patriotic aspirations of a great people. 

It has been the policy of the United States since the foundation of 
the Government to cultivate relations of peace and amity with all the 
nations of the world, and this accords with my conception of our duty 
now. We have cherished the policy of non-interference with the affairs 
of foreign governments wisely inaugurated by Washington, keeping 
ourselves free from entanglement, either as allies or foes, content to 
leave undisturbed with them the settlement of their own domestic con- 
cerns. It will be our aim to pursue a firm and dignified foreign policy, 
which shall be just, impartial, ever watchful of our national honor, and 
always insisting upon the enforcement of the lawful rights of Ameri- 
can citizens everywhere. Our diplomacy should seek nothing more and 
accept nothing less than is due us. We want no wars of conquest ; we 
must avoid the temptation of territorial aggression. War should never 
be entered upon until every agency of peace has failed ; peace is prefer- 
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F able to war in almost every contingency. Arbitt ‘lrestigieatalrs i 


method of settlement of international as well as. local: of ittdi vidual’ 3d 
_ differences. It was recognized as the best means of jadjustment of dif- 
ferences between employers and employees by thei Fotty:ninth:. Con- welt 
gress, in 1886, and its application was extended to our 
relations by the unanimous concurrence of the Senate and House of the 
Fifty-first Congress in 1890. The latter resolution was accepted as’ the 
basis of negotiations with us by the British House of Commons in 
1893, and upon our invitation a treaty of arbitration between the 
nited States and Great Britain was signed at Washington and trans- 
en to the Senate for its ratification in January last. Since this 
treaty is clearly the result of our own initiative ; since it has been rec- 
ognized as the leading feature of our foreign policy throughout our 
entire national history —the adjustment of difficulties by judicial meth- 
ods rather than force of arms—and since it presents to the world ‘the 
glorious example of reason and peace, not passion and war, controlling 
‘the relations between two of the greatest nations in the world, an ex- 
ample certain to be followed by others, I respectfully urge the early 
action of the Senate thereon, not merely as a matter of policy, but asa 
duty to mankind. ‘The importance and moral influence of the ratifica- 
‘tion of-such a treaty can hardly be’ overestimated in the cause of ad- 
vancing civilization. It may well engage the best thought of the 
statesmen and people of every country, and I cannot but consider it 
fortunate that it was reserved to the United States to have the leader- 
_ship in so grand a work. 
It has been the uniform practice of each President to avoid, as far as 
| possible, the convening of Congress in extraordinary session. It is an 
example which, under ordinary circumstances and in the absence of a 
“public necessity, is to be commended. But a failure to convene the 
representatives of the people in Congress in extra session when it 
involves neglect of a public duty places the responsibility of such neg- 
lect upon the Executive himself. The condition of the public Treas- 
ury, as has been indicated, demands the immediate consideration of 
| Congress. It alone has the power to provide revenues for the Govern- 
ment. Not to convene it under such circumstances I can-view in no 
other sense than the neglect of a plain duty. I do not sympathize 
with the sentiment that Congress in session is dangerous to our general 
_ business interests. Its members are the agents of the people, and their 
presence at the seat of Government in the execution of the sovereign 
will should not operate as an injury, but a benefit. There could be no 
better time to put the Government upon a sound financial and economic 
basis than now. ‘The people have only recently voted that this should 
be done, and nothing is more binding upon the agents of their will than 
the obligation of immediate action. It has always seemed to me that 
the postponement of the meeting of Congress until more than a year 
M P—vol x—2 
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osen deprived Congress too often of the inspiration 
and the country of the corresponding benefits. It 
is evident, therefofe, that to postpone action in the presence of so great 


ol. Ne. a pease Sob be unwise on the part of the Executive because 


€ interests of the people. Our action now will be freer from 

mere partisan consideration than if the question of tariff revision was 
‘postponed until the regular session of Congress. We are nearly two | 
years from a Congressional election, and politics cannot so greatly dis- _ 
tract us as if such contest was immediately pending. We can approach 
the problem calmly and patriotically, without pie ind: its effect upon. an 
early election. 

Our fellow-citizens who may disagree with us upon the ota daalee of 
this legislation prefer to have the question settled now, even against 
their preconceived views, and perhaps settled so reasonably, as I trust 
and believe it will be, as to insure great permanence, than to have 
further uncertainty menacing the vast and varied business interests of 
the United States. Again, whatever action Congress may take will be 
given a fair opportunity for trial before the people are called to pass 
judgment upon it, and this I consider a great essential to the rightful 
and lasting settlement of the question. In view of these considerations, - 
I shall deem it my duty as President to convene Congress in extraor- 
dinary session on Monday, the 15th day of March, 1897. ~» 

In conclusion, I congratulate the country upon the fraternal spirit of 
the people and the manifestations of good will everywhere so apparent. 
The recent election not only most fortunately demonstrated the oblitera- 
tion of sectional or geographical lines, but to some extent also ‘the 
prejudices which for years have distracted our councils and marred our 
true greatness as a nation. ‘The triumph of the people, whose verdict 
is carried into effect to-day, is not the triumph of one section, nor: 
wholly of one party, but of all sections and all the people. The North — 
and the South no longer divide on the old lines, but upon principles 
and policies; and in this fact surely every lover of the country can find 
cause for true felicitation. Let us rejoice in and cultivate this spirit; 
it is ennobling and will be both a gain and a blessing to our beloved 
country. It will be my constant aim to do nothing, and permit. noth- 
ing to be done, that will arrest or disturb this growing sentiment of 
unity and co-operation, this revival of esteem and affiliation which 
now atimates so many thousands in both the old antagonistic sec- 
tions, but I shall cheerfully do everything possible to promote and in- 
crease it. 

Let me again repeat the words of the oath administered by the Chief 
Justice which, in their respective spheres, so far as applicable, I would 
have all my countrymen observe: ‘‘I will faithfully execute the office 
of President of the United States, and will, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States,” 
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This is the obligation I have ‘reverently taken ‘before the’ “Létd’ Most’ } 


High. To keep it will be my single purpose, my constant prayer; and 
I shall confidently rely upon the forbearance and Basi sbagce of all the 
people in the discharge of my solemn responsibilities. *~ Mesto nae 
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EXECUTIVE Mansion, March 15, 1897. 

Ta the Congress of the United States 

Regretting the necessity which on required me to call you together, 
I feel that your assembling in extraordinary session is indispensable 
because of the condition in which we find the revenues of the Govern- 
ment. It is conceded that its current expenditures are greater than its 
receipts, and that such a condition has existed for now more than three 
years. With unlimited means at our command, we are presenting the 
remarkable spectacle of increasing our public debt by borrowing money 
to meet the ordinary outlays incident upon even an economical and 
prudent administration of the Government. An examination of the 
subject discloses this fact in every detail and leads inevitably to the 
conclusion that the condition of the revenue which allows it is unjusti- 
fiable and should be corrected. 


We find by the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury that the 


revenues for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, from all sources were 
$425,865,260.22, and the expenditures for all purposes were $415,953,- 
806.56, leaving an excess of receipts over expenditures of $9,914,453.66. 
During that fiscal year $40,570,467.98 wete paid upon the public debt, 
which had been reduced since March 1, 1889, $259,076,890, and the 
annual interest charge decreased $11,684,576.60. The receipts of the 
Government from all sources during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1893, amounted to $461,716,561.94, and its expenditures to $459,374,- 
887.65, showing an excess of receipts over expenditures of $2,341 ,674.29. 

Since that time the receipts of no fiscal year, and with but few 
exceptions of no month of any fiscal year, have exceeded the expendi- 
tures. The receipts of the Government, from all sources, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, were $372,802,498.29, and its expendi- 
tures $442,605,758.87, leaving a deficit, the first since the resumption 
of specie payments, of $69,803,260.58. Notwithstanding there was a 
decrease of $16,769,128.78 in the ordinary expenses of the Government, 
as compared with the previous fiscal vear, its income was still not suf- 
ficient to provide for its daily necessities, and the gold reserve in the 
Treasury for the redemption of greenbacks was drawn upon to meet 
them. But this did not suffice, and the Government then resorted to 
loans to replenish the reserve. 

In February, 1894, $50,000,000 in bonds were issued, and in Novem- 
ber following a second issue of $50,000,000 was deemed necessary, 
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. PRES sum ‘of $1 17,171,795 was realized by the sale of these bonds, but the 
- reserve was steadily decreased uutil, on February 8, 1895, a third sale 
of $62,315,400 in bonds, for $65,116,244, was announced to Congress. 

The receipts of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1895, were $390,373, 203.30, and the expenditures $433,178,426.48, 
showing a deficit of $42,805,223.18. A further loan of $100,000,000 
was negotiated by the Government in February, 1896, the sale netting 
$111,166,246, and swelling the aggregate of bonds issued within three 
years to $262,315,400. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, the 
revenues of the Government from all sources amounted to $409,475,- 
408.78, while its expenditures were $434,678,654-48, or an excess of 
‘expenditures over receipts of $25,203,245.70. In other words, the total 
receipts for the three fiscal years ending June 30, 1896, were insufficient 
by $137,811,729.46 to meet the total expenditures. 

Nor has this condition since improved. For the first half of the 
present fiscal year, the receipts of the Government, exclusive of postal 
revenues, were $157,507,603.76, and its expenditures, exclusive of 
postal service, $195,410,000.22, or an excess of expenditures over 
receipts of $37,902,396.46. In January of this year, the receipts, ex- 

-clusive of postal revenues, were $24,316,994.05, and the expenditures, ; 
exclusive of postal service, $30, 269,389.29, a deficit of $5,952,395.24 for 
the month. In February of this year, the receipts, exclusive of postal 
revenues, were $24,400,997.38, and expenditures, exclusive of postal 
service, $28,796,056.66, a deficit of $4,395,059.28; or a total deficiency 
of $186,061,580.44 for the three years and eight months ending March 
1, 1897. Not only are we without a surplus in the Treasury, but with 
an increase in the public debt there has been a corresponding increase 
in the annual interest charge, from $22,893,883.20 in 1892, the lowest 
of any year since 1862, to $34,387,297.60 in 1896, or an increase of 
$11,493,414.40. 

It may be urged that even if the revenues of the Government had 
been sufficient to meet all its ordinary expenses during the past three 
years, the gold reserve would still have been insufficient to meet the 
demands upon it, and that bonds would necessarily have been issued for 
its repletion. Be this as it may, it is clearly manifest, without denying 
or affirming the correctness of such a conclusion, that the debt would 
have been decreased in at least the amount of the deficiency, and busi: 
ness confidence immeasurably strengthened throughout the country. 

Congress should promptly correct the existing condition. Ample 
revenues must be supplied not only for the ordinary expenses of the 
Government, but for the prompt payment of liberal pensions and the 
liquidation of the principal and interest of the public debt. In raising 
revenue, duties should be so levied upon foreign products as’ to preserve 
the home market, so far as possible, to our own producers; to revive 
and increase manufactures; to relieve and encourage agriculture; to 
increase our domestic and foreign commerce; to aid and develop mining 
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and building; and to render to labor in every field of useful occupation 
the liberal wages and adequate rewards to which’ skill and industry are 
justly entitled... The necessity of the passage of a tariff law which shall 


_ provide ample revenue, need not be further urged. The imperative 


demand of the hour is the prompt enactment of such a. measure, and to 
this object I earnestly recommend that Congress shall make every en- 
deavor. Before other business is transacted, let us first provide suf- 
ficient revenue to faithfully administer the Government without the 
eontracting of further debt, or the continued disturbance of our 
finances. oe WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, April 7, I897. 
To the Senate and fouse of Representatives: ; 

Information which has recently come to me fromthe governors: of 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and, Louisiana, and from: prominent citizens of 
these States and Tennessee, warrants the conclusion that widespread 
distress, involving the destruction of a large amount of property and 
loss of human life, has resulted from the floods which have submerged 
that section of the country. These are stated, on reliable authority, to 
be the most destructive floods that have ever devastated the Mississippi 
Valley, the water being much higher than the highest stage it has 
reached before. From Marion, Ark., north of Memphis, to Green- 
ville, Miss., a distance of more than 250 miles by river, it is reported 
there are now at least fifty towns and villages under water, and a. terri- 
tory extending from 10o miles north of Memphis to 200 miles south, 
and from 5 to 40 miles wide, is submerged. Hundreds of thousands of 
acres of cultivated soil, with growing crops, are included in the sub- 
inerged territory. In this section alone there are from 50,000 to 60,000 
people whose property has been destroyed and whose business has been 
suspended. Growing crops have been ruined, thousands of cattle have 
been drowned, and the inhabitants of certain areas threatened with 
starvation. Asa great majority of the sufferers are small farmers, they 
have thus been ieft entirely destitute, and will be unprepared for work 
even after the floods have subsided. 

The entire Mississippi Valley in Arkansas is flooded and communi- 
cation with many points cut off. In Mississippi a like condition exists. 
The levees in Louisiana, with a single exception, have held; but the 
water is rising and the situation there is reported as being extremely 
critical. 

Under such circumstances the citizens of these States look for the 
co-operation and support of the National Goverriment in relieving the 
pressing cases of destitution for food, clothing, and shelter, which are 
beyond the reach of local efforts. The authorities who have communi- 
cated with the Executive recognize that their first and most energetic 
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duty is to provide as far as possible the means of caring for their own 
_ citizens; but nearly all of them agree in the opinion that after their re- 
sources have been exhausted a sum aggregating at least $1 50,000" and. 
possibly $200,000 will be required for immediate use. 
Precedents are not wanting that in such emergencies as this Congress 
has taken prompt, generous, and intelligent action, involving the ex- 
penditure of considerable sums of money, with satisfactory results. In 
1874 $590,000 was appropriated, and in 1882 $350,000 was also appro- 
priated for relief in same direction, besides large sums in other years. 
The citizens’ relief committee of Memphis has taken prompt action, 
has already cared for from 6,000 to 7,000 refugees from the flooded dis- 
tricts, and they are still arriving in that city in large numbers daily. 
‘Supplies and provisions have been sent to the various points in Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi by this committee, but the utmost that can be 
done by these efforts is to partly relieve the most acute cases of suffering. 
No action has yet been taken for the great majority of the inhabitants 
living in the interior, whose condition has already been described. 
Under these conditions and having exerted themselves to the fullest 
extent, the local authorities have reluctantly confessed their inability 
to further cope with this distressing situation unaided by relief from 
the Government. It has therefore seemed to me that the representa- 
tives of the people should be promptly informed of the nature and ex- 
tent of the suffering and needs of these stricken people, and I have 
communicated these facts in the hope and belief that the legislative 
branch of the Government will promptly re-enforce the work of the local 
authorities in the States named. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, April rg, 1897. 
To the Senate and Flouse of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith for the consideration of the respective Houses of 
the Congress, a report of the Secretary of State representing the appro- 
priateness of early action in order that the Government of the United 
States may be enabled to accept the invitation of that of the French Re- 
public to participate in the Universal Exposition to be held at Paris 
in 1900. 

The.recommendations of this report have my most cordial approval, 
and I urge upon the Congress such timely provision for this great in- 
ternational enterprise as will fittingly respond to the widely testified 
wish and expectation of our inventors and producers that they may 
have adequate opportufiity again, as in the past, to fortify the impor- 
tant positions that have won in the world’s competitive fields of dis- 
covery and industry. Nor are the traditional friendships of the United 
States and France and the mutual advantages to accrue from their en- 
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, larged commercial intercourse less important factors than the individual 


_ interests to be fostered by renewed participation in a great French ex- 


position, especially when it is remembered that the present display is 


projected with a degree of completeness and on a scale of magnificence 


beyond any of the European exhibitions that have marked the close of 
the century. A | 

It is proper that I should emphasize the need of early action, for if 
the present session pass without suitable provision being made, the 
postponement of the matter for nearly a year longer could not’but op- 
erate greatly to the disadvantage of the United States, in view of the 
elaborate preparations already making by other governments, and of 
the danger that further delay may result in an inadequate allotment of 
space to this country as well as an incomplete organization of the Amer- 


q 


ican exhibit. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION. 


: Washington, May 3, 1897. 
To the Congress of the United States: . 


I transmit a report from the Secretary of State reciting the circum- 


_ stances attending the lynching:at Hahnville, La., on the night of Au- 


gust 8, 1896, of three Italian subjects, named Salvatore Arena, Giuseppe 
Venturelia, and Lorenzo Salardino, and I recommend the appropria- 
tion by Congress, without admitting the liability of the Government 
of the United States in the premises, of the sum of $6,000, to be paid 
by the Secretary of State to the Government of Italy, and to be distrib- 
uted by that government in such manner as it may deem proper among 
the heirs of the three Italian subjects above named. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, May 13, 1897. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, in response to the Senate resolution of April 22, 
1897, addressed to the Secretary of State, a report from that officer 
relative to diplomatic and consular reports on postal savings banks sys- 
tems in foreign countries. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ExEcuTIvE Mansion, Jay 77, 1897. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 
Official information from our consuls in Cuba establishes the fact that 
a large number of American citizens in the island are in a state of des- 
titution, suffering for want of food and medicines. This applies par- 
ticularly to the rural districts of the central and eastern parts. 
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The agricultural classes have been forced from their farms into. the 
nearest towns, where they are without work or money. The local 
authorities of.the several towns, however kindly disposed, are unable 
to relieve the needs of their own ape aig i are altogether sal gaits. to 
help our citizens. . 

The latest report of Consul-General Lee daiguiates six to eight nate 
dred Americans are without means of support. I have assured him that 
provision would be made at once to relieve them. To that end I rec- 
ommend that Congress make an appropriation of not less than $50,000, 
to be immediately available for use, under oi direction of the Secretary 
of State. 

It is desirable that a part of the sum which may be appropriated by 
Congress should, in the discretion of the Secretary of State, also be 
used for the transportation of American citizens who, desiring to return 
to the United States, are without means to do so. . 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, Judy 1, er 
To the Cah rs of the United States: 

On the 15th ultimo all the buildings of the immigration station at — 
Ellis Island, New York, excepting the heating plant and lighting ap- 
paratus, were destroyed by fire. : 

‘I transmit herewith a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which states the fact and explains the need of rebuilding. 

In order that there may be no delay in this important work, I recom- 
mend that an appropriation be made at once of $600,000, the sum esti- 
mated by the Secretary of the Treasury as required for this purpose. ~ 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, July 23, 7897. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Acting Secretary of State, with 
an accompanying paper, in response to the resolution of the Senate of | 
July 12,1897, requesting the Secretary of State to send to the diplo- 
matic representatives of the United States abroad a circular letter. sim- 
ilar to the one sent by Secretary Blaine on May 20, 188r, instructing 
theni to obtain from the several foreign governments to which they are 
accredited as full information as possible (including copy of laws re- 
lating thereto) as to the nature and practical workings (including ex- 
penses, receipts, and rates) of the postal telegraphs, telephones, and 
postal savings banks of such countries as have adopted the same. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
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In my message convening the Congress in eset ‘session I 
called attention to a single subject — that of providing revenue adequate 
to meet the reasonable and proper expenses of the Government. I’ be- 
lieved that to be the most pressing subject for settlement then.’ ‘A bill 
to provide the necessary revenues for the Government has’ already 
passed the House of bigest and the Senate and awaits execti- 
tive action. 

Another question of very great importance is that’ of the eseabtisnt 
ment of our currency and banking system on a better basis, which I 
commented upon in my inaugural address in the following words: 


Our financial system needs some revision ; our money is all good now, but 
its value must not further be threatened. It should all be put upon an éndur- 
ing basis, not subject to easy attack, nor its stability to doubt or dispute. The 
several forms of our paper money offer, in my judgment, a constant embarrass- 
ment to the Government and imperil a safe balance in the Treasury. _ 


Nothing was settled more clearly at the late national election than 
the determination upon the part of the people to keep their currency 
stable in value and equal to that of the most advanced nations of the 


world. 


The soundness of our currency is nowhere questioned. No non can 
occur to its holders. It is the system which should be simplified, and 
strengthened, keeping our money just as good as it is now with less ex- 
pense to the Government and the people. 

The sentiment of the country is strongly in favor of early action by 
Congress in this direction, to revise our currency laws and remove them 
from partisan contention. A notable assembly of business men with 
delegates from twenty-nine States and Territories was held at Indian- 
apolis in January of this year. The financial situation commanded 
their earnest attention, and after a two days’ session the convention 
recommended to Congress the appointment of a monetary commission. 

I recommend this report to the consideration of Congress. The 
authors of the report recommend a commission ‘‘to make a thorough 
investigation of the monetary affairs and needs of this country in all 
relations and aspects, and to make proper suggestions as to any evils 
found to exist and the remedies therefor.’’ 

This subject should receive the attention of Congress at its special 
session. It ought not to be postponed until the regular session. 

I therefore urgently recommend that a special commission be created, 
non-partisan in its character, to be composed of well-informed citizens 
of different parties who will command the confidence of Congress and 
the country because of their special fitness for the work, whose duty it 
shall be to make recommendations of whatever changes in our present 
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_ banking and currency laws may be found necessary and expedient, and — 
to report their conclusions on or before the 1st day of November next, 
in order that the same may be transmitted by me to Congress for its 
consideration at its first regular session. 

It is to be hoped that the report thus made will ate so gprraabe fi tie on 
“and sound as to receive the support of all parties and the favorable ac- 
tion of Congress. At all events, such a report cannot fail to be of 
value to the executive branch of the Government, as well as to those 
charged with public legislation, and to greatly assist in the establish- 
ment of an improved system of finance. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. :; 


FIRST ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


ExECUTIVE Mansion, December 6, 1897. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


It gives me pleasure to extend greeting to: tHe Fifty-fifth Congress, 
assembled in regular session at the seat of Government, with many of 
whose Senators and Representatives I have been associated in the 
legislative service. Their meeting occurs under felicitous conditions, 
justifying sincere congratulation and calling for our grateful acknowl- 
edgment to a beneficent Providence which has so, signally blessed and 
prospered us as a nation. Peace and good will with all the nations - 
the earth continue unbroken. 

A matter of genuine satisfaction is the growing feeling of fraternal 
regard and unification of ali sections of our country, the incompleteness 
of which has too long delayed realization of the highest blessings of the 
Union. ‘The spirit of patriotism is universal and is ever increasing in 
fervor. The public questions which now most engross us are lifted far 
above either partisanship, prejudice, or former sectional differences. 
They affect every part of our common country alike and permit of no 
division on ancient lines. Questions of foreign policy, of revenue, the 
soundness of the currency, the inviolability of national obligations, the 
improvement of the public service, appeal to the individual conscience 
of every earnest citizen to whatever party he belongs or in whateve: 
section of the country he may reside. 


The extra session of this Congress which closed during July last en, 
acted important legislation, and while its full effect has not yet been 
realized, what it has already accomplished assures us of its timeliness 
and wisdom. To test its permanent value further time will be required, 
and the people, satisfied with its operation and results thus far, are in 
no mind to withhold from it a fair trial. 
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Tariff legislation having been settled by the extra session of Congress, 
the question next pressing for consideration is that of the currency... 
‘The work of putting our finances upon a sound basis, difficult as it 


‘may seem, will appear easier when we recall the financial operations of © 
the Government since 1866. On the 3oth day of June of that year 


we had outstanding demand liabilities in the sum of $728,868,447.4r. 
On the 1st of January, 1879, these liabilities had been reduced to 


$443,889,495.88. Of our interest-bearing obligations, the figures are even 


more striking. On July 1, 1866, the principal of the interest-bearing 
debt of the Government was $2,332,331,208.  Onthe rst day of July, 
1893, this sum had been reduced to $585,037,100, or an aggregate reduc- 
tion of $1,747,294,108. ‘The interest-bearing debt of the United States 
on the 1st day of December, 1897, was $847,365,620. ‘The Govern- 
ment money now outstanding (December 1) consists of $346,681,016 of 
United States notes, $107,793,280 of Treasury notes issued by au- 
thority of the law of 1890, $384,963,504 of silver certificates, and $61,- 
280,761 of standard silver dollars. 

With the great resources of the Government, and with the honorable 
example of the past before us, we ought not to hesitate to enter upon 
a currency revision which will make our demand obligations less oner- 
ous to the Government and ‘relieve our financial laws from ambiguity 
and doubt. 

The brief review of what was accomplished from the close of the 
war to 1893, makes unreasonable and groundless any distrust either of 
our financial ability or soundness; while the situation from 1893 to 
1897 must admonish Congress of the immediate necessity of so legisla- 
ting as to make the return of the conditions then prevailing impossible. 

There are many plans proposed as a remedy for the evil. Before we 
can find the true remedy we must appreciate the real evil, It is not 
that our currency of every kind is not good, for every dollar of it is 
good ; good because the Government’s pledge is out to keep it so, and 
that pledge will not be broken. However, the guaranty of our purpose 
to keep the pledge will be best shown by advancing toward its fulfill- 
ment. 

The evil of the present system is found in the great cost to the Gov- 
ernment of maintaining the parity of our different forms of money, that 
is, keeping all of them at par with gold. We surely cannot be longer 
heedless of the burden this imposes upon the people, even under fairly 
prosperous conditions, while the past four years have demonstrated that 
it is not only an expensive charge upon the Government, but a danger- 
ous menace to the National credit. 

It is manifest that we must devise some plan to protect the Govern- 
ment against bond issues for repeated redemptions. We must either 
curtail the opportunity for speculation, made easy by the multiplied 
redemptions of our demand obligations, or increase the gold reserve for 
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their redemption. "We have $900,000,000 of currency which the Gov- 
ernment by solemn enactment has undertaken to keep at par with gold. 

Nobody is obliged to redeem in gold but the Government. The banks 
are hot required to redeem in gold. ‘The Government is obliged to keep 
equal with gold all its outstanding currency and coin obligations, ‘while 
its receipts are not required to be paid in gold. They are paid in every 
kind of money but gold, and the only means by which the Government 
can with certainty get gold is by borrowing. It can get it in no other 
way when it most needs it. The Government without any fixed gold © 
revenue is pledged to maintain gold redemption, which it has steadily 
and faithfully done, and which, under the er ae now given, it ee 
continue to do. 

The law which requires the Covethineke! after having redeemed its 
United States notes, to pay them out again as current funds, demands a 
constant replenishment of the gold reserve. ‘This is especially so in times 
of business panic and when the revenues are insufficient to meet the 
expenses of the Government. At such times the Government has no — 
other way to supply its deficit and maintain redemption but through 
the! increase of its bonded debt, as during the Administration of my 
predecessor, when $262,315,400 of four-and-a-half per cent bonds were 
issued and sold and the proceeds used to pay the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment in excess of the revenues and sustain the gold reserve. While 
it is true that the greater part of the proceeds of these bonds were used 
to supply deficient revenues, a considerable portion was sa bata to 
maintain the gold reserve. 

With our revenues equal to our expenses, there would be no deficit 
requiring the issuance of bonds. But if the gold reserve falls below 
$100,000,000, how will it be replenished except by selling more bonds? 
Is there any other way practicable under existing law? ‘The serious 
question then is, Shall we continue the policy that has been pursued 
in the past; that is, when the gold reserve reaches the point of danger, 
issue more bonds and supply the needed gold, or shall we provide other 
teans to prevent these recurring drains upon the gold reserve? If no 
further legislation is had and the policy of selling bonds is to be con- 
tinued, then Congress should give the Secretary of the Treasury 
authority to sell bonds at long or short periods, bearing a less rate of 
interest than is now authorized by law. 

I earnestly recommend, as soon as the receipts of the Government 
are quite sufficient to pay all the expenses of the Government, that 
when any of the United States notes are presented for redemption in 
gold and are redeemed in gold, such notes shall be kept and set apatt, 
and only paid out in exchange for gold. This is an obvious duty. If 
the holder of the United States note prefers the gold and gets it from 
the Government, he should not receive back from the Government a 
United States note without paying gold in exchange for it, The 
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reason for this is ade all the more apparent hes the iene 
issues an interest- -bearing debt, to provide. gold : for the redemption of 
United States notes—a non-interest- -bearing debt. Surely it should 
_ not pay them out again except on demand and for gold. If they are 
put, out in, any other way, they may return again to be followed , by. 
another, bond issue to redeem them — another interest- -bearing debt to 
redeem a non-interest-bearing debt. 

In my view, it is of the utmost importance that the Government 
should be relieved from the burden of providing all the gold required 
for. exchanges and export. This responsibility is alone borne by the 
Government, without any of the usual and necessary, banking powers 
to help itself. The banks do not feel the strain of gold redemption. 
The, whole strain rests upon the Government, and the size of the gold 
“reserve in the Treasury has come to be, with or without reason, the 
signal of danger or of security. This ought to be stopped: 

If we are to have an era of prosperity in the country, with sufficient 
receipts for the expenses of the Government, we may feel no immediate 
_ embarrassment from our present currency; but the danger still exists, 
and will be ever present, menacing us so long as the existing system 
continues. And, besides, it is in times of adequate revenues and _ busi- 
ness tranquillity that the Government should prepare for the worst. We 
cannot ayoid, without serious consequences, the wise consideration and 
prompt solution of this question. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has outlined a plan, in great detail, 
for the purpose of removing the threatened recurrence of a depleted 
gold reserve and save us from future embarrassment on that account. 
To this plan I invite your careful consideration. 

I concur with the Secretary of the Treasury in his recommendation 
that National banks be allowed to issue notes to the face value of the 
bonds which they have deposited for circulation, and that the tax on 
circulating notes secured by deposit of such bonds be reduced to one- 
half of one per cent per annum. I also join him in reconimending that 
authority be given for the establishment of National banks with a 
minimum capital of $25,000. This will enable the smaller villages and 
agricultural regions of the country to be supplied with currency to meet 
their needs. 

I recommend that the issue of National bank notes be restricted to 
the denomination of ten dollars and upwards. If the suggestions I 
have herein made shall have the approval of Congress, then I would 
recommend that National banks be required to redeem their notes in 
gold. 

‘The most important problem with which this Government is now called 
upon to deal pertaining to its foreign relations concerns its duty toward 
Spain and the Cuban insurrection. Problems and conditions more or less 
in common with those now existing have confronted this Government at 
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various times in the past. The story of Cuba for many years thas been 
one of unrest, growing discontent, an effort toward a larger enjoyment of . 
liberty and self-control, of organized resistance to the mother country, 
of depression after distress and warfare, and of ineffectual settlement 
to be followed by renewed revolt. For no enduring period since the 
enfranchisement of the continental possessions of Spain in the Western 
Continent has the condition of Cuba or the policy of Spain toward fea ea ; 
not caused concern to the United States. — ; 

The prospect from time to time that the weakness of Spain’ s hold upon | 
the island and the political vicissitudes and embarrassments of the home 
Government might lead to the transfer of Cuba ‘to a continental power 
called forth between 1823 and 1860 various emphatic declarations of the. 
policy of the United States to permit no disturbance of Cuba’s connection 
with Spain unless in the direction of independence or acquisition by us 
through purchase, nor has there been any Gauss of this declared pore 
since upon the part of the Government. 

The revolution which began in 1868 lasted for ten years despite the 
strenuous efforts of the successive peninsular governments to suppress 
it. ‘Then as now the Government of the United States testified its grave 
concern and offered its aid to put an end to bloodshed in Cuba. ‘The 
overtures made by General Grant were refused and the war dragged on, 
entailing great loss of life and treasure and increased injury to Ameri- 
can interests, besides throwing enhanced burdens of neutrality upon this 
Government. In 1878 peace was brought about by the truce of Zanjon, 
obtuined by negotiations between the Spanish commander, Martinez de 
Campos, and the insurgent leaders. 

The present insurrection broke out in February, 1895. It is not my 
purpose at this time to recall its remarkable increase or to characterize 
its tenacious resistance against the enormous forces massed against it by 
Spain. The revolt and the efforts to subdue it carried destruction to 
every quarter of the island, developing wide proportions and defying the 
efforts of Spain for its suppression. ‘The civilized code of war has been 
disregarded, no less so by the Spaniards than by the Cubans. 

The existing conditions can not but fill this Government and the Amer- — 
ican people with the gravest apprehension. ‘There is no desire on the part 
of our people to profit by the misfortunes of Spain. We have only the 
desire to see the Cubans prosperous and contented, enjoying that measure 
of self-control which is the inalienable right of man, protected in their 
right to reap the benefit of the exhaustless treasures of their country. 

The offer made by my predecessor in April, 1896, tendering the friendly 
offices of this Government, failed. Any mediation on our part was not 
accepted. In brief, the answer read: ‘‘’There is no effectual way to 
pacify Cuba unless it begins with the actual submission of the rebels 
to the mother country.’’ ‘Then only could Spain act in the promised 
direction, of her own motion and after her own plans, 
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he cruel policy of concentration was initiated February 16, 1896. 
The productive districts controlled by the Spanish armies were depopu- 
lated. ' The agricultural inhabitants were herded in and about the gar- 
-rison towns, their lands laid waste and their dwellings destroyed. This 
policy the late cabinet of Spain justified as a necessary measure of war — 
and as a means of cutting off supplies from the insurgents. It has utterly 
— failed a as a war measure. It was not civilized warfare. It was mbar. 
nation. 

veh this abuse of the rights of war I have felt constrained on re- 
peated occasions to enter the firm and earnest protest of this Government. 
There was much of public condemnation of the treatment of American 
citizens by alleged illegal arrests and long imprisonment awaiting trial or 
pending protracted judicial proceedings. I felt it my first duty to make 
instant demand for the release or speedy trial of all American citizens 
under arrest.. Before the change of the Spanish cabinet in October last 
twenty-two prisoners, citizens of the United States, had been given their 
freedom. 

For the relief of our own oeirata suffering because of the conflict the 
aid of Congress was sought in a special message,** and under the appropria- 
tion of May 24,1897, effective aid has been given to American citizens in 
Cuba, many of them at their own request having been returned to the 
United States. 

The instructions given to our new minister to Spain before his depar- 
ture for his post directed him to impress upon that Government the sincere 
wish of the United States to lend its aid toward the ending of the war in 
Cuba by reaching a peaceful and lasting result, just and honorable alike 
to Spain and to the Cuban people. These instructions recited the char- 
acter and duration of the contest, the widespread losses it entails, the 
burdens and restraints it imposes upon us, with constant disturbance of 
- national interests, and the injury resulting from an indefinite continuance 

of this state of things. It was stated that at this juncture our Govern- 
_ment was constrained to seriously inquire if the time was not ripe when 
Spain of her own volition, moved by her own interests and every senti- 
ment of humanity, should put a stop to this destructive war and make 
proposals of settlement honorable to herself and just to her Cuban 
colony. It was urged that as a neighboring nation, with large interests 
in Cuba, we could be required to wait only a reasonable time for the 
mother country to establish its authority and restore peace and order: 
within the borders of the island; that we could not contemplate an indefi- 
nite period for the accomplishment of this result. 
No solution was proposed to which the slightest idea of humiliation to 
Spain could attach, and, indeed, precise proposals were withheld to avoid 
embarrassment to that Government. All that was asked or expected 
was that some safe way might be speedily provided and permanent peace 
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restored. It so chanced that the consideration of this offer, addressed to 
the same Spanish | administration which had declined the tenders. of my 

predecessor, and which for more than, two years had poured men and — 
treasure into Cuba in the fruitless effort to suppress the revolt, fell to 
others. Between the departure of General Woodford, the new envoy, — 
and his arrival i in ‘Spain the statesman who had shaped the policy of his. 

country fell. by the hand of an assassin, and although the cabinet of the — 

late premier still held office and received from our envoy the proposals, 
he bore, that cabinet gave place within a few days thereatier to, a new 
administration, under the leadership of Sagasta. 

The reply to our note was received on the 23d day of October. ls - 
in the direction of a better understanding. _ It appreciates the friendly. 
purposes of this Government. It admits that our country is deeply 
affected by the war in Cuba and that its desires for peace are just. It 
declares that the present Spanish government is bound by every con- 
sideration to achange of policy that should satisfy the United States and 
pacify Cuba within a reasonable time. T’o this end Spain has decided to 
put into effect the political reforms heretofore advocated by the present 
premier, without halting for any consideration in the path which in its 
judgment leads to peace. The military operations, it is said, will con- 
tinue, but will be humane and conducted with all regard for private 
rights, being accompanied by political action leading to the autonomy of 
Cuba while guarding Spanish sovereignty. This, it is claimed, will result 
in investing Cuba with a distinct personality, the island to be governed 
by an executive and by a local council or chamber, reserving to Spain 
the control of the foreign relations, the army and navy, and the judicial 
administration. "To accomplish this the present government proposes: to 
modify existing legislation by decree, leaving the Spanish Cortes, with 
the aid of Cuban senators and deputies, to solve the economic problem 
and properly distribute the existing debt. \ 

In the absence of a declaration of the measures that this Government 
proposes to take in carrying out its proffer of good offices, it suggests 
that Spain be left free to conduct military operations and grant political 
reforms, while the United States for its part shall enforce its neutral obli- — 
gations and cut off the assistance which it is asserted the insurgents 
receive from this country, The supposition of an indefinite prolongation 
of the war is denied. It is asserted that the western provinces are already 
well-nigh reclaimed, that the planting of cane and tobacco therein has . 
been resumed, and that by force of arms and new and ample reforms very 
early and complete pacification is hoped for, 

The immediate amelioration of existing conditions under the new 
administration of Cuban affairs is predicted, and therewithal the dis- 
turbance and all occasion for any change of attitude on the part of the 
United States. Discussion of the question of the international duties 
and responsibilities of the United States as Spain understands them is 
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_” presented, with an apparent disposition to charge us with failure in this 


regard. ‘This charge is without any basis in fact. It could not have 


been made if Spain had been cognizant of the constant efforts this 


Government has made, at the cost of millions and by the employment of 
the administrative machinery of the nation at command, to perform its 
full duty according to the law of nations. That it has successfully pre- 
vented the departure of a single military expedition or armed vessel 
from our ‘shores in violation of our laws would seem to be a sufficient. 
answer. But of this aspect of the Spanish note it is not necessary to 
speak further now. Firm in the conviction of a wholly performed obli- 
gation, due response to this charge has been made in diplomatic course. 

Throughout all these horrors and dangers to our own peace this Goy- 
ernment has never in any way abrogated its sovereign prerogative of 
reserving to itself the determination of its policy and course according 
to its own high sense of right and in consonance with the dearest inter- 
ests and convictions of our own people should the prolongation of the 
strife so demand. 

Of the untried measures there remain only: Recognition of the insur- 
gents as belligerents; recognition of the independence of Cuba; neutral 
intervention to end the war by imposing a rational compromise between 
the contestants, and intervention in favor of one or the other party. I 
speak not of forcible annexation, for that can not be thought of. That, 
by our code of morality, would be criminal aggression. 

Recognition of the belligerency of the Cuban insurgents has often been 
canvassed as a possible, if not inevitable, step both in regard to the pre- 
vious ten years’ struggle and during the present war. “Tam not unmind- 
ful that the two Houses of Congress in the spring of 1896 expressed the 
opinion by concurrent resolution that a condition of public war existed 
requiring or justifying the recognition of a state of belligerency in Cuba, 
and during the extra session the Senate voted a joint resolution of like 
import, which, however, was not brought to a vote in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. In the presence of these significant expressions of the sen- 
timent of the legislative branch it behooves the Executive to soberly 
consider the conditions under which so important a measure must needs 
rest for justification. It is to be seriously considered whether the Cuban 
insurrection possesses beyond dispute the attributes of statehood, which 
alone can demand the recognition of belligerency in its favor. Posses- 
sion, in short, of the essential qualifications of sovereignty by the insur- 
gents and the conduct of the war by them according to the received code 
of war are no less important factors toward the determination of the 
problem of belligerency than are the influences and consequences of the 
struggle upon the internal polity of the recognizing state. 

The wise utterances of President Grant in his memorable message of 
December 7, 1875, are signally relevant to the present situation in Cuba, 
and it may be wholesome now to recall them, At that time a ruinous 
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conflict had for seven years wasted the neighboring island. | During all 
those years an utter disregard of the laws of civilized warfare and of the 
just demands of humanity, which called forth expressions of condemna- 
tion from the nations of Christendom, continued unabated. Desolation 
and ruin pervaded that productive region, enormously affecting the com- 
merce of all commercial nations, but that of the United States more than 
any other by reason of proximity and larger trade and intercourse. At 
that juncture General Grant uttered these words, which now, as then, 
sum up the elements of the Pore 


A recognition of the independence of Cuba being, in my opinion, impracticable 
and indefensible, the question which next presents itself is that of the recognition of 
belligerent rights in the parties to the contest. 

In a former message to Congress* I had occasion to doasiage this question, and 
reached the conclusion that the conflict in Cuba, dreadful and devastating as were 
- its incidents, did not rise to the fearful dignity of war. * * * It is possible that 
the acts of foreign powers, and even acts of Spain herself, of this very nature, might 
be pointed to in defense of such recognition. But now, asin its past history, the 
United States should carefully avoid the false lights which might lead it into the 
mazes of doubtful law and of questionable propriety, and adhere rigidly and sternly 
to the rule, which has been its guide, of doing only that which is right and hon- 
est and of good report. The question of according or of withholding: rights of bel- 
ligerency must be judged in every case in view of the particular attending facts. 
Unless justified by necessity, it is always, and justly, regarded as*an unfriendly act 
and a gratuitous demonstration of moral support to the rebellion. It is necessary, 
and it is required, when the interests and rights of another government or of its 
people are so far affected by a pending civil conflict as to require a definition of its 
relations to the parties thereto. But this conflict must be one which will be recog- 
nized in the sense of international law as war. Belligerenceé, too, is a fact. ‘The 
mere existence of contending armed bodies and their occasional conflicts do not 
constitute war in the sense referred to. Applying to the existing condition of affairs 
in Cuba the tests recognized by publicists and writers on international law, and 
which have been observed by nations of dignity, honesty, and power when free from 
sensitive or selfish and unworthy motives, I fail to find in the insurrection the exist. 
ence of such a substantial political organization, real, palpable, and manifest to the 
world, having the forms and capable of the ordinary functions of government toward 
its own people and to other states, with courts for the administration of justice, with 
a local habitation, possessing such organization of force, such material, such occu- 
pation of territory, as to take the contest out of the category of a mere rebellious 
insurrection or occasional skirmishes and place it on the terrible footing of war, to 
which a recognition of belligerency would aim to elevate it. The contest, moreover, 
is solely on land; the insurrection has not possessed itself of a single seaport whence 
it may send forth its flag, nor has it any means of communication with foreign 
powers except through the military lines of its adversaries. No apprehension of 
any of those sudden and difficult complications which a war upon the ocean is apt 
to precipitate upon the vessels, both commercial and national, and upon the consular 
officers of other powers calls for the definition of their relations to the parties to the 
contest. Considered as a question of expediency, I regard the accordance of bellig- 
erent rights still to be as unwise and premature as I regard it to be, at present, 
indefensible as a measure of right. Such recognition entails upon the country 
according the rights which flow from it difficult and complicated duties, and requires 
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the exaction from the contending parties of the strict observance of their rights and 
obligations, It confers the right of search upon the high seas by vessels of both 
_ parties; it would subject the carrying of arras and munitions of war, which now may 
be transported freely and without interruption in the vessels of the United States, to 
detention and to possible seizure; it would give rise to countless vexatious ques- 
tions, would release the parent Government from responsibility for acts done by 
the insurgents, and would invest Spain with the right to exercise the supervision 
recognized by our treaty of 1795 over our commerce on the high seas, a very large 
part of which, in its traffic between the Atlantic and the Gulf States and between 
all of them and the States on the Pacific, passes through the waters which wash the 
shores of Cuba. The exercise of this supervision could scarce fail to lead, if not to 
abuses, certainly to collisions perilous to the peaceful relations of the two States. 
There can be little doubt to what result such supervision would before long draw 
this nation. It would be unworthy of the United States to inaugurate the possi- 


bilities of such result by measures of questionable right or expediency or by any 
indirection. 


Turning to the practical aspects of a recognition of belligerency and 
reviewing its inconveniences and positive dangers, still further pertinent 
considerations appear. In the code of nations there is no such thing as 
a naked recognition of belligerency, unaccompanied by the assumption of 
international neutrality. Such recognition, without more, will not confer 
upon either party to a domestic conflict a status not theretofore actually 
possessed or affect the relation of either party to other states. The act 
of recognition usually takes the form of a solemn proclamation of neu- 
trality, which recites the de facto condition of belligerency as its motive. 
It announces a domestic law of neutrality in the declaring state. It as- 
sumes the international obligations of a neutral in the presence of a public 
state of war. It warnsall citizens and others within the jurisdiction of the 
proclaimant that they violate those rigorous obligations at their own peril 


~and can not expect to be shielded from the consequences. The right of 


visit and search on the seas and seizure of vessels and cargoes and contra- 
band of war and good prize under admiralty law must under international 
law be admitted as a legitimate consequence of a proclamation of bellig- 
erency. While according the equal belligerent rights defined by public 
law to each party in our ports disfavors would be imposed on both, which, 
while nominally equal, would weigh heavily in behalf of Spain herself. 
Possessing a navy and controlling the ports of Cuba, her maritime rights 
could be asserted not only for the military investment of the island, but 
up to the margin of our own territorial waters, and a condition of things 
would exist for which the Cubans within their own domain could not 
hope to create a parallel, while its creation through aid or sympathy from 
within our domain would be even more impossible than now, with the ad- 


- ditional obligations of international neutrality we would perforce assume. 


The enforcement of this enlarged and onerous code of neutrality would 
only be influential within our own jurisdiction by land and sea and appli- 
cable by our own instrumentalities. It could impart to the United States 
no jurisdiction between Spain and the insurgents. It would give the 
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United States no right of intervention to enforce the conduct of the strife 
within the paramount authority of Spain encore to sas resus 0 
code of war. 

For these reasons I faba the recognition of the pelligareaney of tem 
Cuban insurgents as now unwise, and therefore inadmissible. Should 
that step hereafter be deemed wise as a measure of wight and duty, the 
Executive will take it. 

Intervention upon humanitarian grounds has been frequently sugested 
and has not failed to receive my most anxious and earnest consideration. 
But should such a step be now taken, when it is apparent that a hopeful 
change has supervened in the policy of Spain toward Cuba? A new gov- 
ernment has taken office in the mother country. It is pledged in advance 
to the declaration that all the effort in the world can not suffice to main- 
tain peace in Cuba by the bayonet; that vague promises of reform after 
subjugation afford no solution of the insular problem; that with a substi- 
tution of commanders must come a change of the past system of warfare 
for one in harmony with a new policy, which shall no longer aim to drive 
the Cubans to the ‘‘horrible alternative of taking to the thicket or suc- 
cumbing in misery;’’ that reforms must be instituted in accordance with 
the needs and circumstances of the time, and that these reforms, while 
designed to give full autonomy to the colony and to create.a virtual entity 
and self-controlled administration, shall yet conserve and affirm the soy- 
ereignty of Spain by a just distribution of powers.and burdens upon a 
basis of mutual interest untainted by methods of selfish expediency. 

The first acts of the new government lie in these honorable paths. ‘The 
policy of cruel rapine and extermination that so long shocked the universal 
sentiment of humanity has been reversed. Under the new military com- 
mander a broad clemency is proffered. Measures have already been set 
on foot to relieve the horrors of starvation. The power of the Spanish 
armies, it is asserted, is to be used not to spread ruin and desolation, but 
to protect the resumption of peaceful agricultural pursuits and productive 
industries. ‘That past methods are futile to force a peace by subjugation 
is freely admitted, and that ruin without conciliation must inevitably fail 
to win for Spain the fidelity of a contented dependency. 

Decrees in application of the foreshadowed reforms have already been 
promulgated. ‘The full text of these decrees has not been received, but 
as furnished in a telegraphic summary from our minister are: All civil 
and electoral rights of peninsular Spaniards are, in virtue of existing con- 
stitutional authority, forthwith extended to colonial Spaniards. Ascheme 
of autonomy has been proclaimed by decree, to become effective upon rati- 
fication by the Cortes. It creates a Cuban parliament, which, with the 
insular executive, can consider and vote upon all subjects affecting local 
order and interests, possessing unlimited powers save as to matters of state, 
war, and the navy, as to which the Governor-General acts by his own 
authority as the delegate of the central Government. ‘This parliament 
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receives the oath of the Governor-General to preserve faithfully the lib- 
erties and privileges of the colony, and to it the colonial secretaries are 


responsible. It has the tight to propose to the central Government, 


through the Governor-General, modifications of the national charter and 

to invite new projects of law or executive measures in the interest of the 

colony! to . . rye 
Besides its local powers, it is competent, first, to regulate electoral reg- - 


istration and procedure and prescribe the qualifications of electors and 


the tnanner of exercising suffrage; second, to organize courts of justice 
with native judges from members of the local bar; third, to frame the ' 
insular budget, both as to expenditures and revenues, without limitation 
of any kind, and to set apart the revenues to meet the Cuban share of the 
national budget, which latter will be voted by the national Cortes with’ 
the assistance of Cuban senators and deputies; fourth, to initiate or take 


part in the negotiations of the national Government for commercial 


7 


treaties which may affect Cuban interests; fifth, to accept or reject com- 
mercial treaties which the national Government may have concluded 
without the participation of the Cuban government; sixth, to frame the 
colonial tariff, acting in accord with the peninsular Government in sched- 
uling articles of mutual commerce between the mother country and the 
colonies. Before introducing or voting upon a bill the Cuban govern- 
tment or the chambers will lay the project before the central Government 
and hear its opinion thereon, all the correspondence in such regard being 
made public. Finally, all conflicts of jurisdiction arising between the dif- 
ferent municipal, provincial, and insular assemblies, or between the latter 
and the insular executive power, and which from their nature may not 
be referable to the central Government for decision, shall be submitted to 
the courts. 

That the government of Sagasta has entered upon a course from which 
recession with honor is impossible can hardly be questioned; that in the 
few weeks it has existed it has made earnest of the sincerity of its profes- 
sions is undeniable. I shall not impugn its sincerity, nor should impa- 
tience be suffered to embarrass it in the task it has undertaken. It is 
honestly due to Spain and to our friendly relations with Spain that she 
should be given a reasonable chance to realize her expectations and to 
prove the asserted efficacy of the new order of things to which she stands 
irrevocably committed. She has recalled the commander whose brutal 
orders inflamed the American mind and shocked the civilized world. 
She has modified the horrible order of concentration and has undertaken 
to care for the helpless and permit those who desire to resume the culti- 
vation of their fields to do so, and assures them of the protection of the 
Spanish Government in their lawful occupations. She has just released 
the Competitor prisoners, heretofore sentenced to death, and who have 
been the subject of repeated diplomatic correspondence during both this 
and the preceding Administration. 
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Not a single American citizen is now in arrest or confinement in Cuba. 
of whom this Government has any knowledge. The near future will 
demonstrate whether the indispensable condition of a righteous peace, 
just alike to the Cubans and to Spain as well as equitable to all our in- 
terests so intimately involved in the welfare of Cuba, is likely to be at- 
tained. If not, the exigency of further and other action by the United 
States will remain to be taken. When that time comes that action will 
be determined in the line of indisputable right and duty. It will be 
_ faced, without misgiving or hesitancy in the light of the obligation this 
Government owes to itself, to the people who have confided to it the 
protection of their interests and honor, and to humanity. l 

“Sure of the right, keeping free from all offense ourselves, actuated 
only by upright and patriotic considerations, moved neither by passion 
nor selfishness, the Government will continue its watchful care over the 
rights and property of American citizens and’ will abate none of its 
‘efforts to bring about by peaceful agencies a peace which shall be honor-. 
able and enduring. If it shall hereafter appear to be a duty imposed by 
our obligations to ourselves, to civilization and humanity to intervene 
' with force, it shall be without fault on our part and only because the_ 
necessity for such action will be so clear as to command the support and 
approval of the civilized world. 


By a special message dated the 16th day of June last, I laid before the 
Senate a treaty signed that day by the plenipotentiaries of the United 
States and of the Republic of Hawaii, having for its purpose the incor- 
poration of the Hawaiian Islands as an integral part of the United 
States and under its sovereignty. The Senate having removed the in- 
junction of secrecy, although the treaty is still pending before that 
body, the subject may be properly referred to in this Message because 
the necessary action of the Congress is required to determine by legisla- 
tion many details of the eventual union should the fact of annexation 
be accomplished, as I believe it should be. . 

While consistently disavowing from a very early period any aggres- 
sive policy of absorption in regard to the Hawaiian group, a long series 
of declarations through three-quarters of a century has proclaimed the 
vital interest of the United States in the independent life of the Islands 
and their intimate commercial dependence upon this country. At the 
same time it has been repeatedly asserted that in no event could the 
entity of Hawaiian statehood cease by the passage of the Islands 
under the domination or influence of another power than the United 
States. Under these circumstances, the logic of events required that 
annexation, heretofore offered but declined, should in the ripeness of 
time come about as the natural result of the strengthening ties that 
bind us to those Islands, and be realized by the free will of the Hawai- 
ian State. 
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‘That treaty was unanimously ratified without amendment by the 


Senate and President of the Republic of Hawaii on the roth of Septem- 
ber last, and only awaits the favorable action of the American Senate 


to effect the complete absorption of the Islands into the domain of the 
United States. What the conditions of such a union shall be, the po- 
litical relation thereof to the United States, the character of the local 
administration, the quality and degree of the elective franchise of the 
inhabitants, the extension of the federal laws to the territory or the en- 
actment of special laws to fit the peculiar condition thereof, the: regula- 
tion if need be of the labor system therein, are all matters which the 
treaty has wisely relegated to the Congress. 

If the treaty is confirmed as every consideration of dignity and honor 
tequires, the wisdom of Congress will see to it that, avoiding abrupt 
assimilation of elements perhaps hardly yet fitted to share in the highest 


franchises of citizenship, and having due regard to the geographical 


conditions, the most just provisions for self-rule in local matters with 
the largest political liberties as an integral part of our Nation will be 
accorded to the Hawaiians. No less is due to a people who, after 
nearly five years of demonstrated capacity to fulfill the obligations of 
self-governing statehood, come of their free will to merge their destinies 
in our body- politic. 


The questions which have arisen between Japan and Hawaii by 
reason of the treatment of Japanese laborers emigrating to the Islands” 
under the Hawaiian-Japanese convention of 1888, are in a satisfactory 
stage of settlement by negotiation. This Government has not been in- 
vited to mediate, and on the other hand has sought no intervention in 


~ that matter, further than to evince its kindliest disposition toward such 


a speedy and direct adjustment by the two sovereign States in interest 
as shall comport with equity and honor. It is gratifying to learn that 
the apprehensions at first displayed on the part of Japan lest the cessa- 
tion of Hawaii’s national life through annexation might impair privi- 
leges to which Japan honorably laid claim, have given place to confi- 
dence in the uprightness of this Government, and in the sincerity of its 
purpose to deal with all possible ulterior questions in the broadest spirit 
of friendliness. 


As to the representation of this Government to Nicaragua, Salvador, 
and Costa Rica, I have concluded that Mr. William L. Merry, confirmed 
as minister of the United States to the States of Nicaragua, Salvador 
and Costa Rica, shall proceed to San José, Costa Rica, and there tem- 
porarily establish the headquarters of the United States to those three 
States. I took this action for what I regarded as the paramount inter- 
ests of this country. It was developed upon an investigation by the 
Secretary of State that the Government of Nicaragua, while not 


t 
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unwilling to receive Mr. Merry in his diplomatic quality, was unable to 
do so because of the compact concluded June 20, 1895, whereby that 
Republic and'those of Salvador and Honduras, forming what is known 
as the Greater Republic of Central America, had surrendered to the 
representative Diet thereof their right to receive and send diplomatic — 
agents. ‘Ihe Diet was not willing to accept him because he was not 
accredited to that body. I could not accredit him to that body because 
the appropriation law of Congress did not permit it. Mr. Baker, the 
present minister at Managua, has been directed to present his letters of 
recall. . : 

Mr. W. Godfrey Hunter has likewise been accredited to the Govern- 
ments of Guatemala and Honduras, the same as his predecessor. 
Guatemala is not a member of the Greater Republic of Central Amer- 
ica, but Honduras is. Should this latter Government decline to receive 
him, he has been instructed to report this fact to his Government and 
await its further instructions. 


A subject of large importance to our country, and increasing appre- 
ciation on the part of the people, is the completion of the great high- 
way of trade between the Atlantic and Pacific, known as the Nicaragua 
Canal. Its utility and value to American commerce is universally ad- 
mitted. The Commission appointed under date of July 24 last ‘‘to 
continue the surveys and examinations authorized by the act approved 
March 2, 1895,” in regard to ‘‘the proper route, feasibility, and cost of 
construction of the Nicaragua Canal, with a view of making complete 
plans for the entire work of construction of such canal,’’ is now em- 
ployed in the undertaking. In the future I shall take occasion to trans- 
mit to Congress the report of this Commission, making at the same 
time such further suggestions as may then seem advisable. 


Under the provisions of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1897, 
for the promotion of an international agreement respecting bimetallism, 
I appointed on the r4th day of April, 1897, Hon. Edward O. Wolcott 
of Colorado, Hon. Adlai EK. Stevenson of Illinois, and Hon. Charles J. 
Paine of Massachusetts, as special envoys to represent the United 
States. They have been diligent in their efforts to secure the concur- 
rence and cooperation of European countries in the international set- 
tlement of the question, but up to this time have not been able to secure 
an agreement contemplated by their mission. 

The gratifying action of our great sister Republic of France in join- 
ing this country in the attempt to bring about an agreement among the 
principal commercial nations of Europe, whereby a fixed and relative 
value between gold and silver shall be secured, furnishes assurance that 
we are not alone among the larger nations of the world in realizing the’ 
international character of the problem and in the desire of reaching 
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some wise and practical solution of it. The British Government has 


published a 7ésumé of the steps taken jointly by the French ambassa- 


dor in London and the special envoys of the United States, with whom 
our ambassador at London actively co-operated in the presentation of 


this subject to Her Majesty’s Government. This will be laid before 


Congress, 
Our special envoys have not made their final report, as further ne- 
gotiations between the representatives of this Government and the 


Governments of other countries are pending and in contemplation. 


They believe that doubts which have been raised in certain quarters 
respecting the position of maintaining the stability of the parity be- 
tween the metals and Hindeed questions may yet be solved by further 
negotiations. ’ 

Meanwhile it gives me satisfaction to state that the special envoys 
have already demonstrated their ability and fitness to deal with the 
subject, and it is to be earnestly hoped that their labors may result 
in an international agreement which will bring about recognition of 
both gold and silver as money upon such terms, and with such safe- 
guards as will secure the use of both metals upon a basis which shall 
work no injustice to any class of our citizens. 


In order to execute as early as possible the provisions of the third 
and fourth sections of the Revenue Act, approved July 24, 1897, I ap- 
pointed the Hon. John A. Kasson of Iowa, a special commissioner 
plenipotentiary to undertake the requisite negotiations with foreign 
countries desiring’ to avail themselves of these provisions. The nego- 
tiations are now proceeding with several Governments, both European 


. and American. It is believed that by a careful exercise of the powers 


conferred by that Act some grievances of our own and of other coun- 
tries in our mutual trade relations may be either removed, or largely 
alleviated, and that the volume of our commercial exchanges may be 
enlarged, with advantage to both contracting parties. 

Most desirable from every standpoint of national interest and patri- 
otism is the effort to extend our foreign commerce. To this end our 
merchant marine should be improved and enlarged. We should do our 
full share of the carrying trade of the world. We do not do it now. 
We should be the laggard no longer. The inferiority of our merchant 
marine is justly humiliating to the national pride. The Government by 
every proper constitutional means, should aid in making our ships fa- 
miliar visitors at every commercial port of the world, thus opening up 
new and valuable markets to the surplus products of the farm and the 
factory. 

T’he efforts which had been made during the two previous years by 
my predecessor to secure better protection to the fur seals in the North 
Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea, were renewed at an early date by this 
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Administration, and have been pursued with earnestness. Upon my 
invitation, the Governments of Japan and Russia sent delegates to 
Washington, and an international conference was held during the 
months of October and November last, wherein it was unanimously 
agreed that under the existing regulations this species of useful ani- 
mals was threatened with extinction, and that an international agree- 
ment of all the interested powers was necessary for their a 
‘protection. 

The Government of Great Britain did not see proper to be repre- 
sented at this conference, but subsequently sent to Washington, as 
delegates, the expert commissioners of Great Britain and Canada who 
had, during the past two years, visited the Pribilof Islands, and who 
met in conference similar commissioners on the part of the United 
States. ‘The result of this conference was an agreement on important 
facts connected with the condition of the seal herd, heretofore in dis- 
pute, which should place beyond controversy the duty of the Govern- 
ments concerned to adopt measures without delay for the preservation 
and restoration of the herd. Negotiations to this end are now in 
progress, the result of which I hope to be able to report to Congress at. 
- an early day. 


International arbitration cannot be omitted from the list of subjects 
claiming our consideration. Events have only served to strengthen the 
general views on this question expressed in my inaugural address. The 
best sentiment of the civilized world is moving toward the settlement 
of differences between nations without resorting to the horrors of war. 
Treaties embodying these humane principles on broad lines, without in 
any way imperiling our interests or our honor, shall have my constant 
encouragement. } 


The acceptance by this Government of the invitation of the Republic 
of France to participate in the Universal Exposition of 1900, at Paris, 
was immediately followed by the appointment of a special commissioner 
to represent the United States in the proposed exposition, with special 
reference to the securing of space for an adequate exhibit on behalf of 
the United States. 

The special commissioner delayed his departure for Paris long 
enough to ascertain the probable demand for space by American ex- 
hibitors. His inquiries developed an almost unprecedented interest in 
the proposed exposition, and the information thus acquired enabled 
him to justify an application for a much larger allotment of space for 
the American section than had been reserved by the exposition authori- 
ties. The result was particularly gratifying, in view of the fact that 
the United States was one of the last countries to accept the invitation 
of France. 
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The reception accorded our special commissioner was most cordial, 
and he was given every reasonable assurance that the United States 
would receive a consideration commensurate with the proportions of 
our exhibit. The report of the special commissioner as to the magni- 
tude and importance of the coming exposition, and the great demand 
for space by American exhibitors, supplies new arguments for a liberal 
and judicious appropriation by Congress, to the end that an exhibit 
fairly representative of the industries and resources of our country may 
be made in an exposition which will illustrate the world’s progress 
during the nineteenth century. That exposition is intended to be the 
most important and comprehensive of the long series of international 
exhibitions, of which our own at Chicago was a brilliant example, and 
it is desirable that the United States should make a worthy exhibit of 
American genius and skill and their unrivaled achievements in every 
branch of industry. 


The present immediately effective force of the Navy consists of four 
battle ships of the first class, two of the second, and forty-eight other 
vessels, ranging from armored cruisers to torpedo boats. There are 
under construction five battle ships of the first class, sixteen torpedo 
boats, and one submarine boat. No provision has yet been made for 
the armor of three of the five battle ships, as it has been impossible to 
obtain it at the price fixed by Congress. It is of great importance that 
Congress provide this armor, as until then the ships are of no fighting 
value. 

The present naval force, especially in view of its increase by the ships 
now under construction, while not as large as that of a few other 
powers, is a formidable force; its vessels are the very best of each 
type; and with the increase that should be made to it from time to time 
in the future, and careful attention to keeping it in a high state of 
efficiency and repair, it is well adapted to the necessities of the country. 

The great increase of the Navy which has taken place in recent years 
was justified by the requirements for national defense, and has received 
public approbation. The time has now arrived, however, when this 
increase, to which the country is committed, should, for a time, take 
the form of increased facilities commensurate with the increase of our 
naval vessels. It is an unfortunate fact that there is only one dock on 
the Pacific Coast capable of cocking our largest ships, and only one on 
the Atlantic Coast, and that the latter has for the last six or seven 
months been under repair and therefore incapable of use. Immediate 
steps should be taken to provide three or four docks of this capacity on 
the Atlantic Coast, at least one on the Pacific Coast, and a floating 
dock in the Gulf. This is the recommendation of a very competent 
Board, appointed to investigate the subject. There should also be 
ample provision made for powder and projectiles, and other munitions 
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of war, and for an increased number of officers and enlisted men. Some 
additions are also necessary to our navy- -yards, for the repair and care 
of our large number of vessels. As there are now on the stocks five 
battle ships of the largest class, which cannot be completed for a year or 
two, I concur with the recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy 
for an appropriation authorizing the construction of one battle ship for 
the Pacific Coast, where, at present, there is only one in commission 
and one under construction, while on the Atlantic Coast there are three 

“in commission and four under construction ; and also that several tor- 
pedo boats be authorized in connection with our general system of coast 
defense. 


The Territory of Alaska requires the prompt and early attention of 
Congress. "The conditions now existing demand material changes in 
the laws relating to the Territory. ‘The great influx of population 
during the past summer and fall and the prospect of a still larger 
immigration in the spring will not permit us to longer neglect the ex- 
tension of civil authority within the Territory or postpone the estab- 
lishment of a more thorough government. 

A general system of public surveys has not yet been extended to 
Alaska and all entries thus far made in that district are.upon special 
surveys. The act of Congress extending to Alaska the mining laws of 
the United States contained the reservation that it should not be con- 
strued to put in force the general land laws of the country. By act 
approved March 3, 1891, authority was given for entry of lands for 
town-site purposes and also for the purchase of not exceeding one hun- 
dred and sixty acres then or thereafter occupied for purposes of trade 
and manufacture. ‘The purpose of Congress as thus far expressed has 
been that only such rights should apply to that Territory as should be 
specifically named. 

It will be seen how much remains to be done for that vast and remote 
and yet promising portion of our country. Special authority was given 
to the President by the Act of Congress approved July 24, 1897, to di- 
vide that Territory into two land districts and to designate the bound- 
aries thereof and to appoint registers and receivers of said land offices, 
and the President was also authorized to appoint a surveyor-general for 
the entire district. Pursuant to this authority, a surveyor-general and 
receiver have been appointed, with offices at Sitka. If in the ensuing 
year the conditions justify it, the additional land district authorized by 
law will be established, with an office at some point in the Yukon 
Valley. No appropriation, however, was made for this purpose, and 
that is now necessary to be done for the two land districts into which 
the Territory is to be divided. F 

I concur with the Secretary of War in his suggestions as to the ne- 
cessity for a military force in the Territory of Alaska for the protection 
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of persons and property. Already a small aivich consisting of twenty- 


five men, with two officers, under command of Lieutenant-Colonel Ran- 
dall, of the Eighth Infantry, has been sent to St. Michael to establish a 
military post. 

As it is to the interest of the Government to encourage the develop- 
ment and settlement of the country and its duty to follow up its citizens 
there with the benefits of legal machinery, I earnestly urge upon Con- 
gress the establishment of a system of government with such flexibility 
as will enable it to adjust itself to the future areas of greatest population. 

The startling though possibly exaggerated reports from the Yukon 
River country, of the probable shortage of food for the large number of 
people who are wintering there without the means of leaving the country - 
are confirmed in such measure as to justify bringing the matter to the 
attention of Congress. Access to that country in winter can be had 
only by the passes from Dyea and vicinity, which is a most difficult 
and perhaps an impossible task. However, should these reports of the 
suffering of our fellow-citizens be further verified, every effort at any 
cost should be made to carry them relief. 


For a number of years past it has been apparent that the conditions 
under which the Five Civilized Tribes were established in the Indian 
Territory under treaty provisions with the United States, with the right 
of self-government and the exclusion of all white persons from within 
their borders, have undergone so complete a change as to render the 
continuance of the system thus inaugurated practically impossible. The 
total number of the Five Civilized Tribes, as shown by the last census, 
is 45,494, and this number has not materially increased; while the 
white population is estimated at from 200,000 to 250,000 which, by 
permission of the Indian Government has settled in the Territory. 
The present area of the Indian Territory contains 25,694,564 acres, 
much of which is very fertile land. The United States citizens residing 
in the Territory, most of whom have gone there by invitation or with 
the consent of the tribal authorities, have made permanent homes for 
themselves. Numerous towns have been built in which from 500 to 
5,000 white people now reside. Valuable residences and business 
houses have been erected in many of them. Large business enter- 
prises are carried on in which vast sums of money are employed, and 
yet these people, who have invested their capital in the development of 
the productive resources of the country, are without title to the land 
they occupy, and have no voice whatever in the government either of 
the Nations or Tribes. ‘Thousands of their children who were born in 
the Territory are of school age, but the doors of the schools of the Na- 
tions are shut against them, and what education they get is by private 
contribution. No provision for the protection of the life or property of 
these white citizens is made by the Tribal Governments and Courts, 
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The Secretary of the Interior reports that leading Indians have ab- 
sorbed great tracts of land to the exclusion of the common people, and 
government by an Indian aristocracy has been practically established, 
to the detriment of the people. It has been found impossible for the 
United States to keep its citizens out of the Territory, and the execu- 
tory conditions contained in the treaties with these Nations have for 
the most part become impossible of execution. Nor has it been possi- 
ble for the Tribal Governments to secure to each individual Indian his’ 
full enjoyment in common with other Indians of the common property 
of the Nations. Friends of the Indians have long believed that the best 
interests of the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes would be found in 
American citizenship, with all the rights and privileges which belong 
to that condition. 

By section 16, of the act of March 3, 1893, the President was author- 
ized to appoint three commissioners to enter into negotiations with the 
Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Muscogee (or Creek), and Seminole 
Nations, commonly known as the Five Civilized Tribes in the Indian 
Territory. Briefly, the purposes of the negotiations were to be: ‘The 
extinguishment of Tribal titles to any lands within that Territory now ~ 
held by any and all such Nations or Tribes, either by cession of the same 
or some part thereof to the United States, or by allotment.and division. 
of the same in severalty among the Indians of such Nations or Tribes 
respectively as may be entitled to the same, or by such other method as 
may be agreed upon between the several Nations and Tribes aforesaid, 
or each of them, with the United States, with a view to such an adjust- 
ment upon the basis of justice and equity as may, with the consent of 
the said Nations of Indians so far as may be necessary, be requisite and 
suitable to enable the ultimate creation of a State or States of the 
Union which shall embrace the lands within said Indian Territory. 

The Commission met much opposition from the beginning. ‘The 
Indians were very slow to act, and those in control manifested a decided 
disinclination to meet with favor the propositions submitted to them. 
A little more than three years after this organization the Commission 
effected an agreement with the Choctaw Nation alone. ‘The Chicka- 
saws, however, refused to agree to its terms, and as they have a common 
interest with the Choctaws in the lands of said Nations, the agreement 
with the latter Nation could have no effect without the consent of the 
former. On April 23, 1897, the Commission effected an agreement 
with both tribes— the Choctaws and Chickasaws. This agreement, it 
is understood, has been ratified by the constituted authorities of the re- 
spective Tribes or Nations parties thereto, and only requires ratifica- 
tion by Congress to make it binding. 

On the 27th of September, 1897, an agreement was effected with the 
Creek Nation, but it is understood that the National Council of said 
Nation has refused to ratify the same, Negotiations are yet to be had 
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with the Cherokees, the most populous of the Five Civilized Tribes, and 
with the Seminoles, the smallest in point of numbers and territory. . 

The provision in the Indian Appropriation Act, approved June 10, 
1896, makes it the duty of the Commission to investigate and deter- 
mine the rights of applicants for citizenship in the Five Civilized 


. Tribes, and to make complete census rolls of the citizens of said ‘Tribes. 


The Commission is at present engaged in this work among the Creeks, 
and has made appointments for taking the census of these aia up to 
and including the 30th of the present month. 

Should the agreement between the Choctaws and Chickaeana be 
ratified by Congress and should the other Tribes fail to make an ~ 
agreement with the Commission, then it will be necessary that some 
legislation shall be had by Congress, which, while just and honorable 


_to the Indians, shall be equitable to the white people who have settled 


upon these lands by invitation of the Tribal Nations. 

Hon. Henry L. Dawes, Chairman of the Commission, in a letter to 
the Secretary of the Interior, under date of October 11, 1897, says: 
‘Individual ownership is,-in their (the Commission’s) opinion, abso- 
lutely essential to any permanent improvement in present conditions, 
and the lack of it is the root of nearly all the evils which so grievously 
afflict these people. Allotment by agreement is the only possible 
method, unless the United States Courts are clothed with the authority 
to apportion the lands among the citizen Indians for whose use it was 
originally granted.’’ . 

I concur with the Secretary of the Interior that there can be no cure 
for the evils engendered by the perversion of these great trusts, except- 
ing by their resumption by the Government which created them. 


The recent prevalence of yellow fever in a number of cities and towns 
throughout the South has resulted in much disturbance of commerce, 


_and demonstrated the necessity of such amendments to our quarantine 


laws as will make the regulations of the national quarantine authorities 
paramount. The Secretary of the Treasury, in the portion of his 
report relating to the operation of the Marine Hospital Service, calls 
attention to the defects in the present quarantine laws, and recommends 
amendments thereto which will give the Treasury Department the 
requisite authority to prevent the invasion of epidemic diseases from 
foreign countries, and in times of emergency, like that of the past sum- 
mer, will add to the efficiency of the sanitary measures for the protec- 
tion of the people, and at the same time prevent unnecessary restriction 
of commerce. I concur in his recommendation. 

In further effort to prevent the invasion of the United States by yel- 
low fever, the importance of the discovery of the exact cause of the 
disease, which up to the present time has been undetermined, is obvious, 
and to this end a systematic bacteriological imvestigation should be 
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made. I therefore recommend that Congress authorize the appoint- 
ment of a commission by the President, to consist of four expert bac- 
teriologists, one to be selected from the medical officers of the Marine 
Hospital Service, one to be appointed from civil life, one to be detailed 
from the medical officers of the Army, and one from the medical officers 
of the Navy. ; 


The Union Pacific Railway, Main Line, was sold under the decree of 
‘the United States Court for the District of Nebraska, on the 1st and 2d 
of November of this year. The amount due the Government consisted 
of the principal of the subsidy bonds, $27,236,512, and the accrued 
interest thereon, $31,211,711.75, making the total indebtedness, $58,- 
448,223.75. The bid at the sale covered the first mortgage lien and the 
entire mortgage claim of the Government, principal and interest. 

The sale of the subsidized portion of the Kansas Pacific Line, upon 
which the Government holds a second mortgage lien, has been post- 
poned at the instance of the Government to December 16, 1897. ‘The 
debt of this division of the Union Pacific Railway to the Government 
on November 1, 1897, was the principal of the subsidy bonds, 
$6,303,000, and the unpaid and accrued interest singh $6,626,- 
690.33, making a total of $12,929,690.33. : 

The sale of this road was originally advertised for November 4, but 
for the purpose of securing the utmost public notice of the event it was 
postponed until December 16, and a second advertisement of the sale 
was made. By the decree of the Court, the upset price on the sale of 
the Kansas Pacific will yield to the Government the sum of $2,500,000 
over all prior liens, costs, and charges. If no other or better bid is made, 
this sum is all that the Government will receive on its claim of nearly 
$13,000,000. ‘The Government has no information as to whether there 
will be other bidders or a better bid than the minimum amount herein 
stated. The question presented therefore is: Whether the Government 
shall, under the authority given it by the act of March 3, 1887, pur- 
chase or redeem the road in the event that a bid is not made by private 
parties covering the entire Government claim. ‘To qualify the Govern- 
ment to bid at the sales will require a deposit of $900,000, as follows: 
In the Government cause $500,000 and in each of the first mortgage 
causes $200,000, and in the latter the deposit must be in cash. Pay- 
ments at the sale are as follows: Upon the acceptance of the bid a sum 
which with the amount already deposited shall equal fifteen per cent of 
the bid; the balance in installments of twenty-five per cent thirty, 
forty, and fifty days after the confirmation of the sale. The lien on the 
Kansas Pacific prior to that of the Government on the 30th July, 1897, 
principal and interest, amounted to $7,281,048.11. The Government, 
therefore, should it become the highest bidder, will have to pay the 
amount of the first mortgage lien. 
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T believe that var the act of 1887 it has the authority to de this and 


in absence of any action by Congress I shall direct the Secretary of the 
_ Treasury to make the necessary deposit as required by the Coutt’s de- 


cree to qualify as a bidder and to bid at the sale a sum which will at 
least equal the principal of the debt due to the Government ; but sug- 
gest in order to remove all controversy that an amendment of the law 
be immediately passed explicitly giving such powers and gies ga 
in general terms whatever sum is sufficient therefor. 

In so important a matter as the Government becoming the possible 
owner of railroad property which it perforce must conduct and operate, 
I feel constrained to lay before Congress these facts for its consideration 


and action before the consummation of the sale. It is clear to my mind 


that the Government should not permit the property to be sold at a 
price which will yield less than one-half of the principal of its debt and 
less than one-fifth of its entire debt, principal and interest. But whether 
the Government, rather than accept less than its claim, should become 


_a bidder and thereby the owner of the property, I submit to the Con- 


gress for action. 


The Library building provided for by the act of Congress approved 
April 15, 1886, has been completed and opened to the public. It should 
be a matter of congratulation that through the foresight and munificence 
of Congress the nation possesses this noble treasure-house of knowl- 
edge. It is earnestly to be hoped that having done so much toward 
the cause of education, Congress will continue to develop the Library 
in every phase of research to the end that it may be not only one of the 
most magnificent but among the richest and most useful libraries in the 
world. 


The important branch of our Government known as the Civil Service, 
the practical improvement of which has long been a subject of earnest 
discussion, has of late years received increased legislative and Executive 
approval. During the past few months the service has been placed 
upon a still firmer basis of business methods and personal merit. While 
the right of our veteran soldiers to reinstatement in deserving cases has 
been asserted, dismissals for merely political reasons have been care- 
fully guarded against, the examinations for admittance to the service 
enlarged and at the same time rendered less technical and more practi- 
cal; and a distinct advance has been made by giving a hearing before 
dismissal upon all cases where incompetency is charged or demand made 
for the removal of officials in any of the Departments. ‘This order has 
been made to give to the accused his right to be heard but without in 
any way impairing the power of removal, which should always be ex- 
ercised in cases of inefficiency and incompetency, and which is one of 
the vital safeguards of the civil service reform system, preventing stag- 
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nation and aeawacd and keeping every employee keenly alive to the 
fact that the security of his tenure depends not on favor but on his own 
tested and carefully watched record of service. 
Much of course still remains to be accomplished before the system 
can be made reasonably perfect for our needs. There are places now in 
the classified service which ought to be exempted and others not classi- 
fied may properly be included. I shall not hesitate to exempt cases 
which I think have been improperly included in the classified service or 
include those which in my judgment will best promote the public serv- 
ice. ‘The system has the approval of the people and it will be my en- 
deavor to uphold and extend it. 


I am forced by the length of this Message to omit many important - 
references to affairs of the Government with which Congress will have . 
to deal at the present session. They are fully discussed in the depart- 
mental reports, to all of which I invite your earnest attention. 

The estimates of the expenses of the Government by the several De- 

partments will, I am sure, have your careful scrutiny. While the Con- - 

gress may not find it an easy task to reduce the expenses of the 
Government, it should not encourage their increase. These expenses 
will in my judgment admit of a decrease in many branches of the Gov- 
ernment without injury to the public service. It is a commanding 
duty to keep the appropriations within the receipts of the Government, 
and thus avoid a deficit. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, December 6, 7897. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The act of Congress, approved July 19, 1897, entitled ‘‘An act mak- 
ing appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for prior years, for other pur- 
poses,’’ provided for the acceptance by the Government of the United 
States of the invitation extended by the Republic of France to partic- 
ipate in an international exposition to be held at Paris, from April 15 
to November 15, 1900, and authorized the President to appoint a 
special commissioner with a view to securing all attainable informa- 
tion necessary to a full and complete understanding by Congress in re- 
gard to the participation of this Government in that exposition. 

Maj. Moses P. Handy of Chicago, was appointed such special com- 
missioner, and I now enclose his report, giving the details of his 
mission. It is a comprehensive and clear presentation of: the situation, 
He recommends that an appropriation of $919,600 be granted, so that 
a creditable exhibit on behalf of the United States may be made. ‘The 
details of this report will show how this appropriation may be profit- 
ably expended, 
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Besides securing a much larger amount of space than had been re- 
served, Major Handy obtained the gratifying assurance that the United 


States will be placed on a footing with the most favored nations, and 


“that in the installation of every important department the United 
States will have a location commensurate with the dignity and impor- 
tance of the country and adjoining in every case countries of the first 
rank,”’ 
_In view of the magnitude and importance of the approaching expo- 
sition, and of our standing among the nations which will be there 
represented, and in view also of our increased population and acknowl- 
edged progress in arts, science, and manufactures, I earnestly commend 
the report of Major Handy to your consideration, and trust that a 
liberal appropriation may be made. 
Moreover, the magnificent exhibit of the French Republic at Chicago 
in 1893, on which a million dollars were expended, should be a strong 
incentive to reciprocal liberality on the part of the Government of the 
United States, and suggests to our citizens the necessity as well as the 
propriety of installing at the Paris Exposition an exhibit on a par with 
that of the Government and people of France at Chicago, and in keep- 
ing with the scope and extent of the preparations which are being made 
by nearly all the important nations of the earth for their proposed ex- 
hibits in that exposition. 
I suggest that the subject be given timely and favorable considera- 
tion. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
- Washington, January r4, 7898. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in regard to 
the award of the commissioners appointed pursuant to the stipulations 
of the convention of February 8, 1896, between the United States and 
Great Britain, providing for the settlement of the claims presented by 
the latter against the former in virtue of the convention of February 
29, 1892. 

The report of the Secretary of State presents a clear epitome of the 
award and renders unnecessary any extended observations on my part 
further than to say that I cordially coincide with his recommendation 
and that our treaty obligations demand prompt and favorable action 
by Congress, which I urgently hope may be taken, to the end that 
these long-pending questions may be finally and satisfactorily termi- 
nated. 

The total amount necessary to satisfy the award of the commissioners 
is $473,151.26, which I recommend be appropriated. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, January 18, 1898. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, with accom- 
panying papers, touching the lynching in 1895 at Yreka, Cal., of Luis 
Moreno, a Mexican citizen, and: the demand of the Mexican Govern- 
ment for an indemnity for his relatives on account thereof. 

Following the course adopted in the case of the lynching of three 
Italian subjects at Hahnville, La., on August 8, 1896; I recommend 
the appropriation by Congress, out of humane consideration and without 
reference to the question of liability of the Government of the United 
States in the premises, of the sum of $2,000 to be paid by the Secretary 
of State to the Government of Mexico, to be by that Government dis- 
tributed among the heirs of the above-named Luis Moreno. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION. 
Washington, January 26, 1898. 
To the Congress : 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State and accom- 
panying papers presenting the claim of Capt. B. Tellefsen, of the Nor- 
wegian steamer 4/bert, against the Government of ‘the United States, 
for $998.96, being the expenses incurred by him in consequence of a 
violation of Article XIII of the treaty of commerce and navigation of 
1827 between the United States and Sweden and Norway. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, March 22, 1898. 
To the Senate: 

In connection with Senate Document No. 39, Fifty-fifth Congress, 
second session, and in further response to the resolution of the Senate 
of July 12, 1897, I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of 
State, with additional papers, relating to postal telegraphs, telephones, 
and postal savings banks in Austria. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, March 28, 1898. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

For some time prior to the visit of the JZazne to Havana Harbor our 
consular representatives pointed out the advantages to flow from the visit 
of national ships to the Cuban waters, in accustoming the people to the 
presence of our flag as the symbol of good will and of our ships in the 
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fulfillment of the mission of protection to American interests, even though 
no immediate need therefor might exist. 


Accordingly, on the 24th of January last, after conference with the 
Spanish minister, in which the renewal of visits of our war vessels to 


- Spanish waters was discussed and accepted, the peninsular authorities at 


Madrid and Havana were advised of the purpose of this Government to 
resume friendly naval visits at Cuban ports, and that in that view the 
Maine would forthwith call at the port of Havana. . 
This announcement was received by the Spanish Government with ap- 
preciation of the friendly character of the visit of the Mazne and with 
notification of intention to return the courtesy by sending Spanish ships 
to the principal ports of the United States. Meanwhile the W/azne entered 
the port of Havana on the 25th of January, her arrival being marked 
with no special incident besides the exchange of customary salutes and 


“ceremonial visits. 


The Maine continued in the harbor of Havana during the three weeks 
following her arrival. No appreciable excitement attended her stay. 
On the contrary, a feeling of relief and confidence followed the resump- 
tion of the long-interrupted friendly intercourse. So noticeable was this 
immediate effect of her visit that the consul-general strongly urged that 


' vhe presence of our ships in Cuban waters should be kept up by retaining 


the Maine at Havana, or, in the event of her recall, by sending another 
vessel there to take her place. 

At forty minutes past 9 in the evening of the 15th of February the 
Maine was destroyed by an explosion, by which the entire forward part 
of the ship was utterly wrecked. In this catastrophe 2 officers and 264 
of her crew perished, those who were not killed outright by her explo- 


_ sion being penned between decks by the tangle of wreckage and drowned 


by the immediate sinking of the hull. 

Prompt assistance was rendered by the neighboring vessels anchored in 
the harbor, aid being especially given by the boats of the Spanish cruiser 
Alfonso XII and the Ward Line steamer City of Washington, which lay 
not far distant. The wounded were generously cared for by the author- 
ities of Havana, the hospitals being freely opened to them, while the 
earliest recovered bodies of the dead were interred by the municipality 
in a public cemetery in the city. Tributes of grief and Syren were 
offered from all official quarters of the island. 

The appalling calamity fell upon the people of our country with crush- 
ing force, and for a brief time an intense excitement prevailed, which in 
a community less just and self-controlled than ours might have led to 
hasty acts of blind resentment. This spirit, however, soon gave way 
to the calmer processes of reason and to the resolve to investigate the 
facts and await material proof before forming a judgment as to the cause, 
the responsibility, and, if the facts warranted, the remedy due. ‘This 
course necessarily recommended itself from the outset to the Executive, 
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for euiy Y in the light of a dispassionately ascertained certainty could ‘it 
determine the nature and measure of its full duty in the matter. 
The usual procedure was followed, as in all cases of casualty or disas- 


ter to national vessels of any maritime state. A naval court of inquiry 


was at once organized, composed of officers well qualified by rank and 
practical experience to discharge the onerous duty imposed u on them. 
Aided by a strong force of wreckers and divers, the court proceeded te 
make a thorough investigation on the spot, employing every available 
‘means for the impartial and exact determination of the causes of the 
explosion. Its operations have been conducted with the utmost delib- 
eration and judgment, and, while independently pursued, no attainable 
source of information was neglected, and the fullest opportunity was 
allowed for a simultaneous investigation by the Spanish authorities. 


The finding of the court of inquiry was reached, after twenty-three _ 


days of continuous labor, on the 21st of March instant, and, having been 
approved on the 22d by the commander in chief of the United States 
naval force on the North Atlantic station, was transmitted to the Ee 
ecutive. 

It is herewith laid before the Congress, together with the voluminous 
testimony taken before the court. 

Its purport is, in brief, as follows: . 

When the J/azne arrived at Havana, she was conducted by the regu- 
lar Government pilot to buoy No. 4, to which she was moored in from 
5% to 6 fathoms of water. 

The state of discipline on board and the condition of her magazines, 
boilers, coal bunkers, and storage compartments are passed in review, 
with the conclusion that excellent order prevailed and that no indication 
of any cause for an internal explosion existed in any quarter. 

At 8 o’clock in the evening of February 15 everything had been 
reported secure, and all was quiet. 

At forty minutes past 9 o’clock the vessel v was suddenly destroyed. 

There were two distinct explosions, with a brief interval between 
them. The first lifted the forward part of the ship very perceptibly; the 
second, which was more open, prolonged, and of greater volume, is at- 
tributed by the court to the partial explosion of two or more of the for- 
ward magazines. 

The evidence of the divers establishes that the after part of the ship 
was practically intact and sank in that condition a very few moments 
after the explosion. ‘The forward part was completely demolished. 


Upon the evidence of a concurrent external cause the finding of the 
court is as follows: 


At frame 17 the outer shell of the ship, from a point 11% feet from the middle line 
of the ship and 6 feet above the keel when in its normal position, has been forced up 
so as to be now about 4 feet above the surface of the water, therefore about 34 feet 
above where it would be had the ship sunk uninjured, 
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_, The outside bottom plating is bent into a reversed V ane (A) ate atten wing of 


sp any about 15 feet broad and 32 feet in length (from frame 17 to frame 25), is 
doubled back upon itself against the continuation of the same plating, extending 
forward. 

At frame 18 the vertical keel is broken in two and the flat. keel bent into an angle 
similar to the angle formed by the outside bottom plates. This break is now about 
6 feet below the surface of the water and about 30 feet above its normal position. 

In the opinion of the court this effect could have been produced only by the 
explosion of a mine situated under the bottom of the ship at about frame 18 and 
somewhat on the port side of the ship. 


The conclusions of the court are: 

That the loss of the JZazne was not in any respect due to fault or neg- 
ligence on the part of any of the officers or members of her crew; 

That the ship was destroyed by the explosion of a submarine mine, 
which caused the partial explosion of two or more of her forward maga- 
zines; and 

‘That no evidence has been obtainable fixing the responsibility for the 
destruction of the (7azze upon any person or persons. 

I have directed that the finding of the court of inquiry and the views 
of this Government thereon be communicated to the Government of Her 
Majesty the Queen Regent, and I do not permit myself to doubt that the 
sense of justice of the Spanish nation will dictate a course of action sug- 
gested by honor and the friendly relations of the two Governments. 

Tt will be the duty of the Executive to advise the Congress of the 
result, and in the meantime deliberate consideration is invoked. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, March 31, 1898. 
To the Congress: 
- I transmit herewith, for the information of Congress, a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture covering a aetailed report show- 
ing the present condition of the beet-sugar industry in this country and 
the. results of experiments made by the Department of Agriculture in 
the production of sugar from beets in the United States during the past 
year. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, April 4, 1898. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In response to the resolution of the Senate of January 17, 1898, I 
transmit a report from the Secretary of State, accompanied by copies of 
correspondence exchanged between Henry Woodruff, trustee and of 
counsel for the holders of a majority of the first-mortgage bonds of ‘‘ The 
Railway of the East,” of Venezuela, ef a/., and the Department of 
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State, and by a list of claims of citizens of the United States presented 
after August 1, 1898, and, so far as appears, not settled by Venezuela, 
nor disposed of by the commission of 1889-90. es 

; WILLIAM McKINLEY. © 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, April 7, 1898. 
To the Senate: . ‘ he ‘ 
In response to the resolution of the Senate of February 26, 1898, re- 
"questing the President ‘‘if not incompatible with the public interest, to 
transmit to the Senate the proceedings of the international commission 
authorized in the concurrent resolution of Congress of April 29, 1890, 
and a subsequent international convention between the United States 
and Mexico of May 6, 1896, and also the correspondence relating thereto 
with Mexico by the Department of the Interior, Department of War, 
and Department of Justice, as well as the Department of State, relating 
to the equitable distribution of the waters of the Rio Grande River, in- 
cluding the draft of an incomplete treaty between said Governments, 
negotiated between the late Secretary of State, Mr, Olney, on the part 
of the United States, and Mr. Romero, on the part of Mexico, and all 
the correspondence between said officials relating thereto,” I transmit 
herewith reports from the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Attorney-General, with accompany- 
ing papers. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, April rr, 1898. 
To the Congress of the United States: 


Obedient to that precept of the Constitution which commands the Pres- 
ident to give from time to time to the Congress information of the state 
of the Union and to recommend to their consideration such measures as 
he shall judge necessary and expedient, it becomes my duty to now address 
your body with regard to the grave crisis that has arisen in the relations 
of the United States to Spain by reason of the warfare that for more than 
three years has raged in the neighboring island of Cuba. 

I do so because of the intimate connection of the Cuban question with 
the state of our own Union and the grave relation the course which it is 
now incumbent upon the nation to adopt must needs bear to the tradi- 
tional policy of our Government if it is to accord with the precepts laid 
down by the founders of the Republic and religiously observed by suc- 
ceeding Administrations to the present day. 

The present revolution is but the successor of other similar insurrec- 
tions which have occurred in Cuba against the dominion of Spain, ex- 
tending over a period of nearly half a century, each of which during its 
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progress has subjected the United States to great effort and expense in | 


enforcing its neutrality laws, caused enormous losses to American trade 
_ and commerce, caused irritation, annoyance, and disturbance among our 


citizens, and, by the exercise of cruel, barbarous, and uncivilized practices 
of warfare, shocked the sensibilities and offended the humane sympathies 
of our people. 

Since the present revolution began, in February, 1895, this country 
has seen the fertile domain at our threshold ravaged by fire and sword 
in the course of a struggle unequaled in the history of the island and 
rarely paralleled as to the numbers of the combatants and the bitterness 
of the contest by any revolution of modern times where a dependent 
people striving to be free have been opposed by the power of the sover- 
eign state. | 

Our people have beheld a once prosperous community reduced to com- 
parative want, its lucrative commerce virtually paralyzed, its exceptional 
productiveness diminished, its fields laid waste, its mills in ruins, and its 
people perishing by tens of thousands from hunger and destitution. We 
have found ourselves constrained, in the observance of that strict neu- 
trality which our laws enjoin.and which the law of nations commands, 
to police our own waters and watch our own seaports in preverition of 
any unlawful act in aid of the Cubans. 

Our trade has suffered, the capital invested by our citizens in Cuba 
has been largely lost, and the temper and forbearance of our people have 
been so sorely tried as to beget a perilous unrest among our own citizens, 
which has inevitably found its expression from time to time in the Na- 
tional Legislature, so that issues wholly external to our own body politic 
engross attention and stand in the way of that close devotion to domes- 


~tic advancement that becomes a self-contained commonwealth whose 


primal maxim has been the avoidance of all foreign entanglements. All 
this must needs awaken, and has, indeed, aroused, the utmost concern on 
the part of this Government, as well during my predecessor’s term as in 
my own. 

In April, 1896, the evils from which our country suffered through the 
Cuban war became so onerous that my predecessor made an effort to 
bring about a peace through the mediation of this Government in any 
way that might tend to an honorable adjustment of the contest between 
Spain and her revolted colony, on the basis of some effective scheme of 
self-government for Cuba under the flag and sovereignty of Spain. It 
failed through the refusal of the Spanish government then in power to 
consider any form of mediation or, indeed, any plan of settlement which 
did not begin with the actual submission of the insurgents to the mother 
country, and then only on such terms as Spain herself might see fit to 
grant. ‘The war continued unabated. The resistance of the insurgents 
was in no wise diminished. 

The efforts of Spain were increased, both by the dispatch of fresh levies 
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to Cuba and by the addition to the horrors of the strife of a new and 


inhuman phase happily unprecedented in the modern history of civilized 
Christian peoples. The policy of devastation and concentration, inaugu-_ 
rated by the Captain-General’s dando of October 21, 1896, in the Prov- 
ince of Pinar del Rio was thence extended to embrace all of the island to 
which the power of the Spanish arms was able to reach by occupation or 
by military operations. The peasantry, including all dwelling in the | 
open agricultural interior, were driven into the garrison towns or isolated | 
places held by the troops. : 

The raising and movement of provisions of all kinds were geet ta oem 
The fields were laid waste, dwellings unroofed and fired, mills destroyed, 
and, in short, everything that could desolate the land and render it unfit 
for human habitation or support was commanded by one or the other of | 
the contending parties and executed by all the powers at their disposal. 

By the time the present Administration took office, a year ago, recon- 
centration (so called) had been made effective over the better part of the 
four central and western provinces—Santa Clara, Matanzas, Havana, and 
Pinar del Rio. 

The agricultural population to the estimated number of 300,000 or _ 
more was herded within the towns and their immediate vicinage, de- 
prived of the means of support, rendered destitute of shelter, left poorly 
clad, and exposed to the most unsanitary conditions. As the scarcity of 
food increased with the devastation of the depopulated areas of produc-. 
tion, destitution and want became misery and starvation. Month by 
month the death rate increased in an alarming ratio. By March, 1897, 
according to. conservative estimates from official Spanish sources, the 
tnortality among the reconcentrados from starvation and the diseases 
thereto incident exceeded 50 per cent of their total number. 

No practical relief was accorded to the destitute. The overburdened 
towns, already suffering from the general dearth, could give no aid. So- 
called ‘zones of cultivation’’ established within the immediate areas of 
effective military control about the cities and fortified camps proved 
illusory as a remedy for the suffering. The unfortunates, being for the 
most part women and children, with aged and helpless men, enfeebled 
by disease and hunger, could not have tilled the soil without tools, seed, 
or shelter.for their own support or for the supply of the cities. Recon- 
centration, adopted avowedly as a war measure in order to cut off the 
resources of the insurgents, worked its predestined result. As I said in 
my message of last December, it was not civilized warfare; it was exter- 
mination. The only peace it could beget was that of the wilderness and 
the grave. 

Meanwhile the military situation in the island had undergone a notice- 
able change. The extraordinary activity that characterized the second 
year of the war, when the insurgents invaded even the thitherto unharmed 
fields of Pinar del Rio and carried havoc and destruction up to the walls 
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of the city of Havana itself, had relapsed into a dogged struggle in the — 
central and eastern provinces. ‘The Spanish arms regained a measure of 
control in Pinar del Rio and parts of Havana, but, under the existing 
conditions of the rural country, without immediate improvement of their 
productive situation. Even thus partially restricted, the revolutionists 
held their own, and their conquest and submission, put forward by Spain 
as the essential and sole basis of peace, seemed as far distant as at the 
outset. 

In this state of affairs my Administration found itself confronted with 
the grave problem of its duty. My message of last becember* reviewed 
the situation and narrated the steps taken with a view to relieving its 
acuteness and opening the way to some form of honorable settlement. 
The assassination of the prime minister, Canovas, led to a change of gov- 
ernment in Spain. The former administration, pledged to subjugation 
without concession, gave place to that of a more liberal party, committed 
long in advance to a policy of reform involving the wider principle of 
home rule for Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

‘The overtures of this Government made through its new envoy, Gen- 
eral Woodford, and looking to an immediate and effective amelioration of 
the condition of the island, although not accepted to the extent of ad- 
mitted mediation in any shape, were met by assurances that home rule 
in an advanced phase would be forthwith offered to Cuba, without waiting 
for the war to end, and that more humane methods should thenceforth 
prevail in the.conduct of hostilities. Coincidentally with these declara- 
tions the new government of Spain continued and completed the policy, 
already begun by its predecessor, of testifying friendly regard for this 
nation by releasing American citizens held under one charge or another 


~connected with the insurrection, so that by the end of November not a 


single person entitled in any way to our national protection remained in a 
Spanish prison. 

While these negotiations were in progress the increasing destitution of 
the unfortunate reconcentrados and the alarming mortality among theni 
claimed earnest attention. The success which had attended the limited 
measure of relief extended to the suffering American citizens among them 
by the judicious expenditure through the consular agencies of the money 
appropriated expressly for their succor by the joint resolution approved 
May 24,1897, prompted the humane extension of a similar scheme of aid 
to the great body of sufferers. A suggestion to this end was acquiesced 
in by the Spanish authorities. 

On the 24th of December last I caused to be’ issued an appeal to the 
American people inviting contributions in money or in kind for the suc- 
cor of the starving sufferers in Cuba, following this on the 8th of January 
by a similar public announcement of the formation of a central Cuban 


_relief committee, with headquarters in New York City, composed of three 


* See pp, 26-50, 
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members representing the American National Red Cross and the religious: 
and business elements of the community. 

The efforts of that committee have been untiring and have accom-’ 
plished much. Arrangements for free transportation to Cuba have. 
greatly aided the charitable work. ‘The president of the American Red 
Cross and representatives of other contributory organizations have gener- 
ously visited Cuba and cooperated with the consul-general and the local 
authorities to make effective distribution of the relief collected through 
the efforts of the central committee. Nearly $200,000 in money and. 
stipplies has already reached the sufferers, and more is forthcoming. ‘The 
supplies are admitted duty free, and transportation to the interior has 
been arranged, so that the relief, at first necessarily confined to Havana 
and the larger cities, is now extended through most, if not all, of the 
towns where suffering exists. . 

Thousands’ of lives have already been saved. The necessity for a 
change in the condition of the reconcentrados is recognized by the Span- 
ish Government. Within a few days past the orders of General Weyler 
have been revoked. The reconcentrados, it is said, are to be permitted to. 
return to their homes and aided to resume the self-supporting pursuits 
of peace. Public works have been ordered to give them employment 
and a sum of $600,000 has been appropriated for their relief. 

The war in Cuba is of such a nature that, short of subjugation or ex- 
termination, a final military victory for either side seems impracticable. | 
The alternative lies in the physical exhaustion of the one or the other 
party, or perhaps of both—a condition which in effect ended the ten years’ 
war by the truce of Zanjon. ‘The prospect of such a protraction and con- 
clusion of the present strife is a contingency hardly to be contemplated 
with equanimity by the civilized world, and least of all by the United 
States, affected and injured as we are, deeply and, intimately, by its very 
existence. 

Realizing this, it appeared to be my duty, in a spirit of true friendli- 
ness, no less to Spain than to the Cubans, who have so much to lose by 
the prolongation of the struggle, to seek to bring about an immediate 
termination of the war. To this end I submitted on the 27th ultimo, as 
a result of much representation and correspondence, through the United 
States minister at Madrid, propositions to the Spanish Government look. 
ing to an armistice until October 1 for the negotiation of peace with the 
good offices of the President. 

In addition I asked the immediate revocation of the order of reconcen- 
tration, so as to permit the people to return to their farms and the needy 
to be relieved with provisions and supplies from the United States, cooper- 
ating with the Spanish authorities, so as to afford full relief. 

The reply of the Spanish cabinet was received on the night of the 31st 
ultimo. It offered, as the means to bring about peace in Cuba, to con- 
fide the preparation thereof to the insular parliament, inasmuch as the 
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concurtence of that body would be necessary to reach a final result, it - 
being, however, understood that the powers reserved by the constitution 
to the central Government are not lessened or diminished. As the Cuban 
parliament does not meet until the 4th of May next, the Spanish Govern- 
ment would not object for its part to accept at once a suspension of hos- 
tilities if asked for by the insurgents from the general in chief, to whom 
it would pertain in such case to determine the duration and conditions of | 
the armistice. 

The propositions submitted by General Woodford and the Fane of the 
Spanish Government were both in the form of brief memoranda, the 
texts of which are before me and are substantially in the language above 
given. The function of the Cuban parliament in the matter of ‘‘prepar- 
ing’’ peace and the manner of its doing so are not expressed in the Span- 

‘ish memorandum, but from General Woodford’s explanatory reports of 
preliminary discussions preceding the final conference it is understood 
that the Spanish Government stands ready to give the insular congress 
full powers to settle the terms of peace with the insurgents, whether by 
direct negotiation or indirectly by means of legislation does not appear. 

With this last overture in the direction of immediate peace, and its 
disappointing reception by Spain, the Executive is brought to the end of 
his effort. 

In my annual message of December last I said: 

Of the untried measures there remain only: Recognition of the insurgents as bel- 
ligerents; recognition of the independence of Cuba; neutral intervention to end the 
war by imposing a rational compromise between the contestants, and intervention in 


favor of one or the other party. I speak not of forcible annexation, for that can not 
be thought of. That, by our code of morality, would be criminal aggression. 


Thereupon I reviewed these alternatives in the light of President 
Grant’s measured words, uttered in 1875, when, after seven years of san- 
guinary, destructive, and cruel hostilities in Cuba, he reached the conclu- 
sion that the recognition of the independence of Cuba was impracticable 
and indefensible and that the recognition of belligerence was not war- 
ranted by the facts according to the tests of public law. I commented 
especially upon the latter aspect of the question, pointing out the incon- 
veniences and positive dangers of a recognition of belligerence, which, 
while adding to the already onerous burdens of neutrality within our 
own jurisdiction, could not in any way extend our influence or effective 
offices in the territory of hostilities. 

Nothing has since occurred to change my view in this regard, and I 
recognize as fully now as then that the issuance of a proclamation of 
neutrality, by which process the so-called recognition of belligerents is 
published, could of itself and unattended by other action accomplish 
nothing toward the one end for which we labor—the instant pacification 
of Cuba’ and the cessation of the misery that afflicts the island. 

Turning to the question of recognizing at this time the independence 
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of the present insurgent government in Cuba, we find safe precedents in 
our history from an early day. They are well summed up in President 
Jackson’s message to Congress, December 21, 1836, on the fakin of aay 
recognition of the independence of Texas. He said: 


“In all the contests that have arisen out of the L aeeatesda of France, oe of the dis- 
putes relating to the crowns of Portugal and Spain, out of the revolutionary move- 
ments of those Kingdoms, out of the separation of the American possessions of both 
from the European Governments, and out of the numerous and constantly occurring 
_ struggles for dominion in Spanish America, so wisely consistent with our just prin- 
ciples has been the action of our Government that we have under the most critical 
circumstances avoided all censure and encountered no other evil than that pro- 
duced by a transient estrangement of good will in those against whom we have been 
by force of evidence compelled to decide. 

It has thus been made known to the world that the uniform policy and practice of 
the United States is to avoid all interference in disputes which merely relate to the 
internal government of other nations, and eventually to recognize the authority of 
the prevailing party, without reference to our particular interests and views or to 
the merits of the original controversy. 

* * = * % * * 

* * * But on this as on every trying occasion safety is to be found in a rigid 
adherence to principle. 

In the contest between Spain and her revolted colonies we stood aloof and eaten 3 
not only until the ability of the new States to protect themselves was fully estab- 
lished, but until the danger of their being again subjugated had=entirely passed 
away. Then, and not till then, were they recognized. Such was our course in regard 
to Mexico herself. * * * It is true that, with regard to Texas, the civil authority 
of Mexico has been expelled, its invading army defeated, the chief of the Republic 
himself captured, and all present power to control the newly organized Government 
of Texas annihilated within its confines. But, on the other hand, there is, in appear- 
ance at least, an immense disparity of physical force on the side of Mexico. The 
Mexican Republic under another Executive is rallying its forces under a new leader 
and menacing a fresh invasion to recover its lost dominion. 

Upon the issue of this threatened invasion the independence of Texas may be con- 
sidered as suspended, and were there nothing peculiar in the relative situation of 
the United States and Texas our acknowledgment of its independence at such a 
crisis could scarcely be regarded as consistent with that prudent reserve with which 
we have heretofore held ourselves bound to treat all similar questions. 


Thereupon Andrew Jackson proceeded to consider the risk that there 
might be imputed to the United States motives of selfish interest in view 
of the former claim on our part to the territory of Texas and of the 
avowed purpose of the Texans in-seeking recognition of independence as 
an incident to the incorporation of Texas in the Union, concluding thus: 


Prudence, therefore, seems to dictate that we should still stand aloof and maintain 
our present attitude, if not until Mexico itself or one of the great foreign powers 
shall recognize the independence of the new Government, at least until the lapse of 
time or the course of events shall have proved beyond cavil or dispute the ability of 
the people of that country to maintain their separate sovereignty and to uphold the 
Government constituted by them. Neither of the contending parties can justly com- 
plain of this course. By pursuing it we are but carrying out the long-established 
policy of our Government—a policy which has secured to us respect and influence 
abroad and inspired confidence at home. 
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’ These are the words of the resolute and patriotic Jackson. ‘They are 


evidence that the United States, in addition to the test imposed by pub- 
lic law as the condition of the recognition of independence by a neutral 
State (to wit, that the revolted state shall ‘‘constitute in fact a body 
politic, having a government in substance as well as in name, possessed 
of the elements of stability,’ and forming de facto, ‘‘if left to itself, a 
state among the nations, reasonably capable of discharging the duties of 
a state:’), has imposed for its own governance in dealing with cases like 
these the further condition that recognition of independent statehood is 
not due to a revolted dependency until the danger of its being again sub- 
jugated by the parent state has entirely passed away. : . 

This extreme test was, in fact, applied in the case of Texas. ‘The Con- 
gress to whom President Jackson referred the question as one ‘‘ probably 
leading to war,’’ and therefore a proper subject for ‘‘a previous under- 
standing with that body by whom war can alone be declared and hy 
whom all the provisions for sustaining its perils must be furnished,’’ left 
the matter of the recognition of Texas to the discretion of the Executive, 
providing merely for the sending of a diplomatic agent when the Presi- 
dent should be satisfied that the Republic of Texas had become ‘‘an in- 
dependent state.’’ It was so recognized by President Van Buren, who 
commissioned a chargé d’affaires March 7, 1837, after Mexico had aban- 
doned an attempt to reconquer the Texan territory, and when there was 
at the time no Jona fide contest going on between the insurgent province 
and its former sovereign. . 

I said in my message of December last: 

It is to be seriously considered whether the Cuban insurrection possesses beyond 
dispute the attributes of statehood, which alone can demand the recognition of bel- 
ligerency in its favor. 

The same requirement must certainly be no less seriously considered 
when the graver issue of recognizing independence is in question, for 
no less positive test can be applied to the greater act than to the lesser, 
while, on the other hand, the influences and consequences of the struggle 
upon the internal policy of the recognizing state, which form important 
factors when the recognition of belligerency is concerned, are secondary, 
if not rightly eliminable, factors when the real question is whether the 
community claiming recognition is or is not independent beyond per- 
adventure. 

Nor from the standpoint of expediency do I think it would be wise or 
prudent for this Government to recognize at the present time the inde- 
pendence of the so-called Cuban Republic. Such recognition is not 
necessary in order to enable the United States to intervene and pacify 
the island. ‘To commit this country now to the recognition of any par- 
ticular government in Cuba might subject us to embarrassing conditions 
of international obligation toward the organization so recognized. In 
case of intervention our conduct would be subject to the approval or 
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disapproval of such government. We would’be required to submit to its 
direction and to assume to it the mere relation of a friendly ally. 


When it shall appear hereafter that there is within the island a gov- 


ernment capable of performing the duties and discharging the functions 
of a separate nation, and having as a matter of fact the proper forms and 
attributes of nationality, such government can be promptly and readily 


recognized and the relations and interests of the United States with such 


nation adjusted. 

There remain the alternative forms of intervention to end she war, 
either as-an impartial neutral, by imposing a rational compromise be- 
tween the contestants, or as the active ally of the one party or the other. 

As to the first, it is not to be forgotten that during the last few months 
the relation of the United States has virtually been one of friendly inter- 
vention in many ways, each not of itself conclusive, but all tending to the 
exertion of a potential influence toward an ultimate pacific result, just and 
honorable to all interests concerned. ‘The spirit of all our acts hitherto 
has been an earnest, unselfish desire for peace and prosperity in Cuba, 
untarnished by differences between us and Spain and unstained by the 
blood of American citizens. 


The forcible intervention of the United States as a neutral to stop the 


war, according to the large dictates of humanity and following many his- 
torical precedents where neighboring states have interfered to check the 
hopeless sacrifices of life by internecine conflicts beyond their borders, is 
justifiable on rational grounds. It involves, however, hostile constraint 
upon both the parties to the contest, as well to enforce a truce as to guide 
the eventual settlement. 

The grounds for such intervention may. be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

First. In the cause of humanity and to put an end to the barbarities, 
bloodshed, starvation, and horrible miseries now existing there, and which 
the parties to the conflict are either unable or unwilling to stop or miti- 
gate. It is no answer to say this is all in another country, belonging to 
another nation, and is therefore none of our business. It is specially our 
duty, for it is right at our door. 

Second. We owe it to our citizens in Cuba to afford them that protec- 
tion and indemnity for life and property which no government there can 
or will afford, and to that end to terminste the conditions that deprive 
them of legal protection. 

Third, The right to intervene may be justified by the very serious 
injury to the commerce, trade, and business of our people and by the 
wanton destruction of property and devastation of the island. 

Fourth, and which is of the utmost importance. The present condition 
of affairs in Cuba is a constant menace to our peace and entails upon this 
Government an enormous expense. With such a conflict waged for years 
in an island so near us and with which our people have such trade and 


a 
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73 business relations; sgheti the lives and liberty As our citizens are in con- 
__‘$tant danger and their property destroyed and ‘themselves ruined> where 
__ our trading vessels are liable to’ seizure and dre’ seized at our very-door 

} by war ships of a foreign nation; the expeditions of filibustering that we 
: -are powerless to prevent altogether, and. the irritating, questions and. en- 


~ 

= tanglements thus arising—all these and others that I need not mention, 
. with the resulting strained relations, are a constant menace to’ our peace 
: and compel us to keep 0 on a 1 semi war footing with a nation with which we 


are at peace, — . 

These. cnet of tatoos and disorder already, pointed out have, been 
Fees wey illustrated by a tragic event which: has: deeply: and justly 
‘moved the American ‘people. I have already transmitted to Congress 
the report, of the naval court of inquiry on the destruction of the battle 
ship JZaine in the harbor of Havana during the night. of the a5th of Feb- 
ruary.*, The destruction of that noble vessel has filled the national ‘heart 
with inexpressible horror. ‘Two-hundred and fifty-eight brave ‘sailors 
and marines and two officers of out Navy, reposing ih the fancied security 
ofa friendly harbor, have been hurled to death, grief and want brought 
to, their homes and sorrow to the nation... 

The naval court. of inquiry, which, it is pe to ae pe see ‘the 
unqualified: confidence of the Government, was unanimous in. its\ con- 
clusion that. the, destruction of,the Mazne was, caused by an exterior 
explosion—that of a submarine mine. ‘It. did not assume, ‘ee RIARE: the 

_ responsibility. That remains to be fixed. 

_In any event, the destruction of the Wazue, by whatever exterior cause, 
is a patent and impressive proof of a state of things in Cuba that is intol- 
erable. That condition is thus shown to be such that the Spanish Gov- 

_ ernment can not assure safety and sectitity toa vessel’ of the American 
Navy in the harbor of Havana on a mission of peace, and rightfully 
there. | 

. Further referring in this. connection to recent diplomatic correspond- 
ence, a dispatch from our minister to Spain of the 26th ultimo contained 
the statement that the Spanish minister for foreign affairs assured him 
positively that Spain will do all that the highest honor and justice re- 
quire in the matter of the J/azne. ‘The:reply above referred to, of the 
31st ultimo, also contained an expression of the readiness of Spain to 
submit to an arbitration all the differences which can arise‘in this mat- 
ter, which is subsequently explained by the note of the Spanish minister 
at Washington of the 1oth instant, as follows: 

As to the question of fact which springs from the diversity of views between the 
reports of the American and Spanish boards, Spain proposes that the facts ‘be ascer- 
tained by’an impartial investigation by experts, whose decision Spain accepts in 
advance. 


To this I have made no reply. 


* See pp. 52-55. 
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President Grant, in 1875, after discussing the esky of the contest as 
it then eanegss and its ieee and apparent indetisite ies 
said: [ ! ; ) to. aeurke- Tey val 


"In such event I am of opinion that other nations will i est to assume the 

responsibility which devolves upon them, and to seriously consider the only remain- 

ing measures possible—mediation and interyention. Owing, perhaps, to the large 
_ expanse of water separating the island from the peninsula, * * * the contend- 

ing parties appear to have within themselves no depository of common confidence 
~ to suggest wisdom when passion and excitement have their sway and to assume the 
part of peacemaker. In this view in the earlier days of the contest the good offices 
of the United States as a mediator were tendered in good faith, without any selfish 
purpose, in the interest of humanity and in sincere friendship for both parties, but 
were at the time declined by Spain, with the declaration, nevertheless, that at a 
future time they would be indispensable. No intimation has been received that in 
the opinion of Spain that time has been reached. And yet the strife continues, with 
all its dread horrors and all its injuries to the interests’ of the United States and iof 
other nations. Each party seems quite capable of working great injury and damage 
to the other, as well as to all the relations and interests dependent on the existence 
of peace in the island; but they seem incapable of reaching any adjustment, and both 
have thus far failed of achieving any success whereby one party shall possess and con- 
trol the island to the exclusion of the other. Under these circumstances the agency 
of others, either by mediation or by intervention, seems to be the only alternative 
which must, sooner or later, be invoked for the termination of the strife. 


In the last annual message of my immediate predecessor, during die 
pending struggle, it was said: 


When the inability of Spain to deal successfully with the iuburtection ‘has become 
manifest and it is demonstrated that her sovereignty is extinct in Cuba for all pur- 
poses of its rightful existence, and when a hopeless struggle for its reestablishment 
has degenerated into a strife which means nothing more than the useless sacrifice of 
human life and the utter destruction of the very subject-matter of the conflict, a 
situation will be presented in which our obligations to the sovereignty of Spain will 
be superseded by higher obligations, which we can hardly hesitate to recognize and 
discharge. 


In my annual message to Congress December 1st speaking to this 
question, I said: 


’ The near future will demonstrate whether the indispensable condition of a right- 
eous peace, just alike to the Cubans and to Spain, as well as equitable to all our 
interests so intimately involved in the welfare of Cuba, is likely to be attained. | If 
not, the exigency of further and other action by the United. States will remain to be 
taken. When that time comes, that action will be determined in the line of indis- 
putatile right and duty. It will be faced, without misgiving or hesitancy, in the 
light of the obligation this Government owes to itself, to the people who have con- 
fided to it the protection of their interests and honor, and to humanity. 

Sure of the right, keeping free from all offense ourselves, actuated only by upright 
and patriotic considerations, moved neither by passion nor selfishness, the Govern- 
ment will continue its watchful care over the rights and property of American citizens 
and will abate none of its efforts to bring about by peaceful agencies a peace which 
shall be honorable and enduring. If it shall hereafter appear to be a duty imposed 
by our obligations to ourselves, to civilization, and humanity to intervene with force, 
it shall be without fault on our part and only because the necessity for such action 
will be so clear as to command the support and approval of the civilized world. 


- The long trial has proved that the object for which Spain has waged 
the war can not be attained. The fire of insurrection may flame or may 
smolder with varying seasons, but it has not been and it is plain that it 
can not be extinguished by present methods. ‘The only hope of relief and 
» repose from a condition which can no longer be endured is the enforced 
pacification of Cuba. In the name of humanity, in the name of civiliza- 
tion, in behalf of endangered American interests which give us the right 
and the duty to speak and to act, the war in Cuba must stop. 

In view of these facts and of these considerations I ask the Congress fe 

authorize and empower the President to take measures to secure a full and 
_ final termination of hostilities between the Government of Spain and the 
people of Cuba, and to secure in the island the establishment of a stable 
government, capable of maintaining order and observing its international 
obligations, insuring peace and tranquillity and the security of its citizens 
as well as our own, and to use the military and naval forces of the United 
States as may be necessary for these purposes. ' 

~ And in the interest of humanity and to aid in preserving the lives of the 
starving people of the island I recommend that the distribution of food 
and supplies be continued and that an appropriation be made out of the 
public Treasury to supplement the charity of our citizens. 

The issue is now with the Congress. It is a solemn responsibility. I 
have exhausted every effort to relieve the intolerable condition of affairs 
which is at our doors. Prepared to execute every obligation imposed 
upon me.by the Constitution and the law, I await your action. 

Yesterday, and since the preparation of the foregoing message, official 
information was received by me that the latest decree of the Queen Regent 
of Spain directs General Blanco, in order to prepare and facilitate peace, 
to proclaim a suspension of hostilities, the duration and details of which 
have not yet been communicated to me. 
|. /This fact, with every other pertinent consideration, will, lam sure, have 
your just and careful attention in the solemn deliberations upon which 
you are about to enter. Ifthis measure attains a successful result, then 
our aspirations as a Christian, peace-loving people will be realized. If it 
fails, it will be only another justification for our contemplated action. 


j WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive MANSION, 
Washington, April rr, 1898. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, in response to a resolution of the Senate of the 
14th of February last, calling for information and correspondence in re- 
gard to the condition of the island of Cuba and to negotiations for com- 
mercial relations between the United States and that island, a report of 
the Secretary of State, with its accompanying correspondence, covering 
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the first’ inquiry of the resolution, together with: a’ report of the: spe- 
cial commissioner plenipotentiary charged with commercial negotiations 


under ‘the provisions’ of the tariff guigel yes J pdt 1897, in/response 
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The PRESIDENT: 

“The Secretary of State has sich the ‘honor to receive, by reference Ege ‘the Presi- 
dent, a resolution adopted in dine Sexlate’ of the eggs States on the State or February 
last, readitig as follows: vy t Seti 
ff Resolved, ‘That the: Brasideht is fede if in is opinion it is hot incompati- 
ble, with the public service, to send to the Senate copies of the reports of the consul- 
gener: 1 and of the consuls of the United States in Cuba written or received since 
March 4, 1897, which relate to the state of war in that island and the condition of 
the ‘people! théete, or ‘that he will’ send such parts of said at as will sees the 
Senate as to these facts. : 

»f{Second. That the President hic the, dae Spore any agent of a govern- 
ment in Cuba has been accredited to this Government or the President of the United 
States with authority to negotiate a treaty of reciprocity with the United States, or 
any other diplomatic or commercial agreement with the United States, and whether 
such person has been ‘recognized Ve réceived as the representative | of such ena 
ment in Cuba.” : 

This resolution eauietabinian answer) being; onert to two separable i inanisiens - First, 
in relation to the present condition of affairs in Cuba, and, secondly, with regard to 
the action had in view of the overtures of the Government of Spain for a reciprocal 
commercial agreement pak ao shies the trade Lepbee the United States 
and the island of Cuba. i 

The conduct iof commercial Hesotibine’ under the! dekh ¥ibyh and, in accordance 
with the conditions found in sections 3, 4,and 5 of the existing tariff act, approved 
July, 24, 1897, having been intrusted to a special commissioner plenipotentiary duly 
empowered by the President to that end, it has been deemed convenient to leave to 
the commissioner the preparation of a report’in answer to the second. part of the 
Senate resolution, the undersigned reserving to himself the response to the first part 
thereof,;which concerns’ the political and’ consular functions: of the Department of 
State. The separate report of the Hon, John A. Kasson, special commissioner pleni- 
potentiary, is therefore herewith independently submitted to the President with a 
view to its transmission to the Senate, should such a course pest in the Préesident’s 
judgment, not incompatible with the public service. 

The Senate resolution, while in terms calling for the submission to that honorable 
body of all or of a practical selection of the reports of the consul-general and consuls 
of the United States in Cuba written or received since March 4, 1897, which relate to 
the state of war in that island and the condition of the people there, appears to leave 
it to the discretion of the President to direct the scope of the information to be so 
reported and the manner of its communication, The undersigned, having taken the 
President’s direction on both these points, has the honor to lay before him a selec- 
tion of the correspondence received: by the Department of State from the various 


consular representatives in Cuba, aiming thereby to/show the present situation in ~ 


the island rather than to give a historical account of all the reported incidents. since 
the date assigned by the resolution, = 
Respectfully submitted. 


JOHN SHERMAN, | 


| 
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-o 9S). DEPARTMENT oF STATE, WASHINGTON, 
The WuecenAlendo! atl Office of Special Commissioner Plenipotentiary. 


In response to ee ae resolution of the Senate, passed under date of Heb. 
ruary 14, 1898, and which was referred to the undersigned for report, viz— © 
' “Second, That'the President inform the Senate whether any agent of a’ goverti- 
ment in Cuba has been’ accredited to this Government or the President of the United 
‘States with authority to negotiate a’ treaty of reciprocity with the United States; or 
any other diplomatic or commercial agreement with the United ‘States, and whether 
such person has been recognized and received as’ the ee ae of such’ Boveri. 
ment in Cuba’’— ROTEL 
I have the honor to submit the foulueale oe . retort ott seth I 

In October, 1897, the minister of Spain at this capital verbally advised the under- 
signed that so soon as the new government in Spain had leisure to take up the 
question he would probably be authorized to enter into negotiations with the under- 
signed for reciprocal trade arrangements with Spain, and that a representative of 
Cuba would probably be associated for the interests of that island. 

Under date of December 9, 1897,the minister of the United States at Madrid was 
instructed to ascertain the disposition of the Spanish’Government in respect to these 
negotiations. — 

Under date of January 24, 1898, a dispatch from Mr. Woodford (referred to this office ) 
advised the Secretary of State that arrangements were made for the negotiation of a 
commercial treaty between Spain and the United States; that separate provisions would 
be made for Cuba, and that the Cuban insular government would appoint.a delegate 
to represent that island in the negotiations. This was accompanied by a memoran- 
dum from the Spanish minister of colonies, stating that the same rules. as for Cuba 
might be applied to Puerto Rico, and suggesting a basis for the negotiations. This 
communication was referred to this office on the 4th of February. 

On the 6th of February the Spanish minister, Mr. Dupuy de Lome, called on the 
undersigned and announced that he was authorized to represent Spain in the pending 
negotiations and that a special representative would arrive from Cuba, under appoint- 
ment of the insular government, to act as far as the interests of that island were in- 
volved. He mentioned the name of Sefior Angulo as the gentleman who had been 

suggested in Cuba for that appointment; but the delegate was not officially notified 

to this office. 
~ On March 17 a note from the Spanish minister, Sefior Polo y Bernabé, addressed, 
under date of the 16th instant, to the Secretary of State, was referred to this office. 
In that note his excellency advised this Government of his appointment by Her 
Majesty the Queen Regent of Spain to conduct these negotiations, assisted by Sefior 
Manuel Rafael Angulo as special delegate of the insular government of Cuba, who 
would be aided by two technical assistants, also appointed by the Cuban government, 
and, further; that an officer from the treasury department would be added in the 
same character. 

His excellency announced his readiness to commence the labors of the commission 
so soon as the Government of the United States’ should formulate the ps plan 
for carrying on the work. 

Respectfully submitted, March 17, 1898. JOHN Ya ASSON, 


Special Commissioner Plenipotenitary. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, Afril 12, 1898. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In response to a resolution of the Senate of the 4th instant, I inclose 
herewith a letter from the Secretary of the Navy, inclosing a REINS ofa 
report from the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, 

WILLIAM McKINLEY: 
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; - Savy DEPARTMENT, 
oH yaa) . Washington, April 9, 1898. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE. Fret ine et 
S1r: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Senate resolution of April 4, 
_ directing that the Senate be informed ‘‘of the total number of human lives that were 
lost by the sinking of the United States battle ship Maiwe in Havana Harbor, Cuba, 
onthe 15th day of February, 1898, the total number of dead bodies rescued from said 
ship, the total number remaining unrescued, and what effort, if any, is being made 
to rescue them,’’ and in reply thereto inclose a copy of a report from the Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation covering the above inquiry. 4 ct 
J have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, 


JOHN D. LONG, Secretary. 
MEMORANDUM WOR THE SECRETARY. 


BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, | 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1898. 
Number on board the U.S. S. Mazne at the time of the disaster: . ) y 
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The work of recovery was continued until April 6, when the wrecking tugs were 
withdrawn, and nothing is now being done in that direction so far as is known; and 
the last bodies reported as recovered were sent to Key West on the 30th ultimo. No 
estimate has been made of the portions of bodies which were recovered and buried. 
The large percentage of bodies not recovered is due, no doubt, to the fact that the 
men were swinging in their hammocks immediately over that portion of the vessel 


which was totally destroyed. A. S. CROWNINSHIELD, 
Chief of Bureau. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION. 
Washington, April r5, 1808. 
To the Senate: ’ si ‘ 5 wisi 
In connection with Senate Document No. 39, Fifty-fifth Congress, 
second session, and in further response to the resolution of the Senate of 


William McKinley eae 

. ; (= 
July 12,1897, I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, 
with accompanying papers relating to postal telegraphs, tikuivsnine and. 


“Basta, SGTiNEP banks in the colony of Victoria, 


abaiwl Los aise _ WILLIAM McKINEEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, April 25, 1898. 
Tr a the Sie Baad Flouse of Representatives of the United States of 

America: 

I transmit to the Perea for its consideration aie appropriate 
action, copies of correspondence recently had with the representative of 
Spain in the United States, with the United States minister at Madrid, 
and through the latter with the Government of Spain, showing the 
action taken under the joint resolution approved April 20, 1898, ‘‘for 
the recognition of the independence of the people of Cuba, demanding 
that the Government of Spain relinquish its authority and government 
in the island of Cuba, and to withdraw its land and naval forces from 
Cuba and Cuban waters, and directing the President of the United 
States to use the land and naval forces of the United States to carry 
these resolutions into effect.’’* 

Upon communicating to the Spanish minister in Washington the de- 
mand which it became the duty of the Executive to address to the Gov- 
ernment of Spain in obedience to said resolution, the minister asked for 
his passports and withdrew. The United States minister at Madrid was 
in turn notified by the Spanish minister for foreign affairs that the with- 
drawal of the Spanish representative from the United States had ter- 


~ minated diplomatic relations between the two countries, and that all 


official communications between their respective representatives ceased _ 
therewith. 

I commend to your especial attention the note addressed to the 
United States minister at Madrid by the Spanish minister for foreign 
affairs.on the 21st instant, whereby the foregoing notification was con- 


- veyed. It will be perceived therefrom that the Government of Spain, 


having cognizance of the joint resolution of the United States Congress, 
and in view of the things which the President is thereby required 
and authorized to do, responds by treating the reasonable demands of 
this Government as measures of hostility, following with that instant 
and complete severance of relations by its action which by the usage 
of nations accompanies an existent state of war between sovereign 
powers. 

The position of Spain being thus made known, and the demands of 
the United: States being denied, with a complete rupture of intercourse, 


* See pp. 72-73: 
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by the act of ‘Spain, I ‘have’ been constrained, in’ eesHisk of the ‘power 
and authority confetred upon ‘me! by the joint’ résolution’ aforesaid, to 
proclaim, under date of April’ 22, 1898,* a blockade of certain ports of 
the north ‘coast of Cuba, lying between Cardenas and Bahia Honda, 
and of the port of Cienfuegos, on the south coast of Cuba, and further 
in exercise of my constitutional powers and using the authority con- 
ferred upon me by the act of Congress approved April 22, 1898, to 
issue my proclamation dated April 23, 1898, calling forth volunteers 
in order to carry into effect the ‘said. resolution of April 20, 1898. 
Copies of these proclamations are hereto appended. 
‘In view of the measures ‘so’ taken ‘and ‘with a view to the adoption 
of such other ineasures ‘as | ‘may’ bé! necessary 'to enable. me to carry out 
the expressed will of the’ Congress of the’ United States inthe premi- 
ises, I now’ recoitiniend 'to your ‘honorable body | the ‘adoption of ‘a joitit 
resolution | declaring that a state’ of war exists between ‘the United 
States of America and the Kingdom of Spain, and I urge speedy’ ac- 
tion thereon, to the ‘end’ that the definition of the international status 
of the United States'as a’ belligerent’ power may be’ made known ‘and! 
the assertion of all its’ rights and’ the maintenance ‘of all’ its sigs in’ 
the conduct of a public war may be assured. pos Dis! 
“WILLIAM MCKINLEY?” 


JOINT RESOLUTION for the recognition of the,independence of the people of Cuba, demanding 
that the Government of Spain relinquish its authority and government in the island of Cuba. and 
to withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters, and directing the President 
of the United States to use the land and naval forces of’ the United, States'to carry these resolu- 
tions into effect. 


Whereas the abhorrent conditions which ‘have existed for more’ than three years 
in the island of.Cuba, so near our own borders, have shocked the moral sense of the 
people of the United States, have been a disgrace to Christian civilization, culminat- 
ing, as they have, in the destruction of a United States battle ship, with 266 of its 
officers and crew, while on a friendly visit in the harbor of Havana, and cannot 
longer be enduted, as has been set forth by the President of the United States in his 
message to Congress of April 11, 1898,§ upon which the action’ of Congress’ was 
invited: ‘Therefore; 

Resolved by the. Senate and House of Representatives of the United. States of 
America in Congress assembled, First. ‘That the people of the island of Cuba,are 
and of right ought to be free and independent. 

Second. That it is the duty of the United States to demand, and the Govertiment 
of the United’ States does hereby demand, that the’ Government of Spain’ at otice 
relinquish its authority and government inthe island of Cuba and withdraw its land 
and nayal forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

Third. That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, directed and 
empowered to use the entire land and naval forces of the United States and to call 
into the actual service of the United States the militia of the severzl States to such 
extent as may be’ necessary to carry these resolutions into effect. 


* See pp. 247-248. + See pp. 248-249. tSee p. 123. 4 See pp. §6-67. 


DECLARATION OF WAR AGAINST SPAIN. 
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_ Fourth. That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or intention to 
exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island except for the pacifica- 


eof, and asserts its ination, when that i is accomplis ca: ae: leay the 
rae ent and control of riers Hite ts people. i it 
"Approved, ies TRo WIitis a Bio Wa 3 DEAE 3 it to binbuaie wren 
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To the Congresses ticterhaiis adh 16 jaemuiants ioiet nes 
|» I transmit herewith a report from the Recieve of State and accom- 
panying papers relating to the claim. against the United States of the 
Russian subject, Gustav Isak Dahlberg, master'and) principal owner of 
the Russian bark Hazs, based: on: his wrongful !and illegal. arrest. and 
imprisonment:.by officers of the United States district court. for the 
southern district of Mississippi, and in view of the. opinion expressed 
by the Department of Justice that the: said:.arrest and: detention of the 
complainant were wrongful and without authority of law, I recommend 
the appropriation by Congress of the sum of: $5,000 to reimburse the 
master and owners of the vessel for all losses and damages -incurred:. by 
reason of his said wrongful and illegal arrest and detention. 

. . WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, May 9, 1898. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

On the 24th of April I directed the Secretary of the Navy to telegraph 
orders to Commodore George Dewey, of the United States Navy, com- 
manding the Asiatic Squadron, then lying in the port of Hongkong, to 
proceed forthwith to the Philippine Islands, there) to commence opera- 
tions and engage the assembled Spanish. fleet. 

Promptly obeying that order, the United: States: squadron, consisting 
of the flagship Olympia; Baltimore, Raleigh, Boston, Concord, and Petrel, 
with: the: revenue cutter (/cCulloch as:an auxiliary: dispatch boat, entered 
the harbor of Manila at daybreak on the 1st of May, and immediately 
engaged the entire Spanish fleet of eleveniships, which were under the 
protection ofthe fire of the land forts... After a stubborn fight, in which 
the enemy suffered great loss, these vessels were destroyed or :comi- 
pletely disabled and the water battery at Cavite silenced. Of our brave 
officers and men not one was lost and only eight injured, and those 
slightly. All of our ships escaped any serious damage. 

By the 4th of May, Commodore Dewey had taken possession of the 
naval station at Cavite, destroying the fortifications there and at the en- 
trance of thé bay and paroling their garrisons. The waters of the bay 
are under his complete control. He has established hospitals within the 
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~ American lines, where 250 of the Spanish sick and wourided are re assisted 
and protected. eras 
‘The magnitude of this victory can hardly be measured ig the ordi- 
nary standard of naval warfare. Outweighing any material advantage s. 
is the moral effect of this initial success. At this unsurpassed achieve-. 
ment the great heart of our nation throbs, not with boasting or with 
greed of conquest, but with deep gratitude that this triumph has come ~ 
_ in a just cause and that by the grace of God an effective step has thus 
been taken toward the attainment of the wished-for peace. ‘To those 
whose skill, courage, and devotion have won the fight, to the gallant 
commander and the brave officers and men who aided ae our ee a 
owes an incalculable debt. { 
Feeling as our people feel, and speaking in their name, I at once sent 
a message to Commodore Dewey thanking him and his officers and men 
for their splendid achievement and overwhelming victory and Seer 
him that I had appointed him an acting rear-admiral. | 
I now recommend that, following our national precedents and ex- 
pressing the fervent gratitude of every patriotic heart, the thanks of 
Congress be given Acting Rear-Admiral George Dewey, of the United 
States Navy, for highly distinguished conduct in conflict with the 
enemy, and to the officers and men under his command ‘for their gal- 
lantry in the destruction of the enemy’s fleet and the capture of the 
enemy’s fortifications in the bay of Manila. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, May 16, 1898. 
To the House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State, 
accompanying the annual reports of the consuls of the United States 
upon foreign industries and commerce. In view of the value of these 
reports to the business interests of the country, I indorse the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of State that Congress authorize the print- 
ing of a special edition of 10,000 copies of the general summary entitled 
‘“Review of the World’s Commerce,’’ and 5,000 copies of Commercial 
Relations (including this summary), to enable the Department of State 
to meet the demands for such information. - 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, May) 76, 7898. 
To the Flouse of Representatives: 
I return herewith to the House of Representatives, in which it origi- 
nated, House bill No. 2219, entitled ‘‘ An act for the relief of the 
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William McKinley 75. 
adintnistatore’ of Isaac P, Tice, deceased, and ree without my ape! 


yes evar 


~The object of this bill is 6 confer upon the Court of Claims juris- 
diction to retry and determine a case brought by the representatives 
of Isaac P. Tice against the United States in the Court of Claims 
in the year 1873 to recover from the Government the sum of $25,- 
ooo, the alleged value of certain meters invented by Isaac P. Tice 
for the purpose of measuring the quality and sb peetie of pe eear 
spirits. 

It was claimed that this amount, together with the sum of. aria 33 
for storage of said meters, was due to the claimant under a contract 
made between Tice and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue ‘in 
pursuance of section 15 of the act of March 2, 1867 (14 Stats., 481). 
From the report of the case in 13 Court of Claims Reports, 112, it ap- 
pears that the matter was fully and deliberately tried and argued both 
on behalf of the claimant and of the United States, and that at Decem- 
ber term, 1877, the Court of Claims rendered a decision adverse’ to the 
claimant, expressly stating that the claimants had failed to establish 
their claim both in law and on the facts. Not satisfied with this con- 
clusion of the Court of Claims, the claimants took an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, where the case was again argued 
and was decided, October term, 1878, the judgment of the Court of 
Claims being declared to be in accordance with the law and therefore 
affirmed. In these two decisions the law and the facts pertaining to 
the claim were fully set forth and discussed. 

The bill further confers upon the Court of Claims jurisdiction to try 
and determine certain alleged claims of said Tice and others for money 
collected on account of the Tice meters, but not paid over to him or 
them under the regulations of the Treasury. 

The amount of the latter claim, according to the report of the com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives to which this bill was referred, 
is $140,000. It does not appear from the report of the committee, nor 


_ from any documents to which I have access, who are the other persons 


by whom this latter sum is claimed. |The claim for $140,000 must have 
accrued prior to July, 1871, and therefore at this time is of at least 
twenty-seven years’ standing. 

It will thus be perceived that the object of the bill is to. remove 
from the pathway of the claimants two legal bars to the prosecution of 
their claim in the courts—one, the bar of the statute of limitations, 
which requires all claimants against the Government, to present their 
claims and bring actions thereon within six years from the time the 
cause of action accrues; and the other, that bar of estoppel which 
arises by reason of a former adverse judgment, rendered in a court 
of competent jurisdiction, This is not a general modification of the 
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law im: eeettrec peat butia special application of it. a 
claimants. 
Jf thespriticiple on which the statute of limitations’ is founded i is sifitise 
and ‘beneficent, then the effect of it ought not to be impaired by special, 
legislative exemptions in favor of particular persons or cases except 
upon very: clear and) just: grounds, where no lack of diligence in the 
prosecution ofthe claim is‘apparent. I cannot find in the papers sub-. 
mitted to me any sufficient grounds te! justify a special exception from 
the ordinary rule in favor of these claimants. As to the claim for 
$140,000, no reason is.stated why it was not included in the original 
suit nor why action upon it was not: brought against the Government 
within the six! years allowed by the statute for that purpose. | To per- 
mit such an action to be brought! now is simply, without any reasom of 
a special nature, to grant a privilege to these claimants which is denied 
to:all other'citizens of the’ United States, in: accordance with ‘the pro- 
visions! of the’ general statute of limitations. The principle under- 
lying statutes of limitations and the: reasons: for the maintenance of 
stich a) ruleiof litigation are much more/cogent when applied to. claims 
against ‘the Government than when applied to claims against individ- 
nalssot insyqes tea! a Hen vie Dt on lt 6 trofep 
. Theseiclaims do not differ in their character from ordinary business 
transactions such as transpire every day between private persons or 
business corporations. ‘The Government can only’ defend itself ‘against 
claims of this nature through its public officers and with the use of such 
public records as the Departments may furnish. Great difficulties, are 
experienced by it in contesting fraudulent and unjust claims, and it is 
only fair in the interest of the public that a rigorous adherence to some 
rule of limitation should be maintained. 

The provision of the bill which practically dirotsh a new fib of the 
claim for $25,000, decided adversely to the claimants more than twetity 
years ago is still more objectionable: These parties had their day in 
court. | They produced'their witnesses and were heard both originally 
and upon appeal, and upon the case they were then able to make the | 

urt decided they had no claim against the Government. It is now 
suggested that other witnesses have been discovered who can supply 
the lack of proof which was produced on the former trial. Such a 
ground for a new trial would never be considered in any court of law in 
the land in a case ‘between private parties where such a length of time 
had intervened since! the former trial!' No explanation of a satisfactory 
nature is furnished: for the failure of the claimants to produce these 
witnesses upon the original trial. 

The bill;further provides that upon.a retrial of the original claim, or 
upon the trial of the new claim, the claimants shall be at liberty to offer 
in evidence the depositions of witnesses now on the files of any of the 
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f eres éf Cctipreses in relation to the aforesaid matters) vitlich may 
_ be introduced as evidence in casé of the death or disability of the | de- 
ponents. 

This provision will enable the claimants to piceede Kase. aww, 
prepared by the claimants or their attorneys, without opportunity being 
afforded to the Government to cross-examine, provided the claimants 
can’ show that the deposing witnesses © are either dead or under dis- 
ability, by which, no doubt, is intended any such disability by, reason 

of absence, illness, and, the like, as,,may.render. them, legally..incapable 
of being produced in person to testify, upon the ‘retrial/:: Such: a pro- 
vision as this is most dangerous to the interests of the Government: 

I fail to see any réason in the facts | connected’ with these ‘claims for 
granting to these parties relief of this extraordinary, nature. , 

The Treasury.of the United States ought,to be very carefully: guarded 
against attacks of those who come forward with stale claims; and espe- 
cially from the attacks of those who have already been fully, heard «ac- 
cording to the methods prescribed by the statutes. . 

To approve this bill would be to furnish a very dangerous precedent 
which would open the door to demands upon Congress in other cases 
which have been fully heard and determined. 

For these reasons I am constrained to withhold my approval from 
this bill. at . - +... WILLIAM McKINLEY, 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 1, 1898. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The resolution of Congress passed’ May 9, 1898, tendering to Com- 
modore George Dewey, United States, Navy commander-in-chief of the 
United States naval force on the Asiatic station, the thanks of Congress 
and of the American people for highly distinguished, conduct.in conflict 
with the enemy, as displayed by him in the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet and batteries in the harbor of Manila, Philippine Islands, May 1, 
1898, and through him extending the thanks of Congress and the Amer- 
ican people to the officers and men under his command for gallantry 
and skill exhibited. by them on that,occasion, required the President to 
communicate the same to Commodore Dewey, and through him to the 
officers and men under his command, This having been done, through ~ 
the Secretary of the Navy, on the 15th of May, 1898, the following; re- 
sponse has,been received, and is hereby transmitted to, the Congress; 


I desire to express to the Department, and to request that it will be transmitted 
to the President and to Congress, my most sincere thanks for the great compliment 
paid to me. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
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_ JOINT. RESOLUTION tendering the thanks of Congress to Gobserntasas George 


_ Dewey, United States Navy, and to the ofscers. and men of the squadron under 


his command, anion 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in pursuance of the recommendation of the 
President, made in accordance with the provisions of section 1508 of the Revised 
Statutes, the thanks of Congress and of the American people are hereby tendered to 
Commodore George Dewey, United States Navy, commander in chief of the United 
States naval force on the Asiatic station, for highly distinguished conduct i in conflict 
with the enemy, as displayed by him in the destruction of the Spanish gate es bat- 
teries in the harbor of Manila, Philippine Islands, May 1, 1898. 


Ske. 2.. That the thanks of Congress and the American people are hetspees ex- 


tended through Commodore Dewey to the officers and men under his command for 
the gallantry and skill exhibited by them on: that occasion. 

Src. 3. Be it further resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
‘quested to cause this resolution to be communicated to Commodore Dewey, and 
through him to the officers and men under his command. » FERED 


Approved, May Io, 1898. 


JOINT RESOLUTION authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to present a sword of 
honor to Commodore George Dewey, and to cause to be striick bronze medals 
commemorating the battle of Manila Bay, and to distribute such medals to the 
officers and men of the ships of the Asiatic Squadron of the United States. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Navy be and he hereby 
is, authorized to present a sword of honor to Commodore George Dewey and to 
cause to be struck bronze medals commemorating the battle of Manila Bay, atid to 
distribute such medals to the officers and men of the ships of the Asiatic Squadron 
of the United States under command of Commodore George Dewey on May 1, 1898 ; 
and that to enable the Secretary to carry out this resolution the sum of $10,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Approved, June 3, 1808. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, June 14, 1808. 
To the Congress of the United States: 
I transmit herewith (having reference to Senate Doctument No. 4, 
Fifty-fifth Congress, second session) a report made by Thomas W. 
Cridler, Third Assistant Secretary of State, who, upon the death of 
Maj. Moses P. Handy, I designated to continue the work as mG 
commissioner, under the act of Congress approved July 19, 1897, i 
relation to the acceptance by the Government of the United States if 
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the invitation of France to participate in the aie ina ie eiian to 


be held at Paris from April 15 to November 5, 1900. 


I cordially renew my recommendation that a liberal Sateen be 
immediately iain - WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
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EXECUTIVE Mansion, June 23; 1898. 

To the Senate of Woe United Stated: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Ea eee of the Interior 
relative to Senate resolution of June 10, 1898, requesting the President 
‘to make such arrangements as may be necessary to secure at the 
Trans-Mississippi and International Exposition to be held in the city of 
Omaha, Neb., the attendance of representatives of the Iroquois tribes 
and Delawares of Canada and of the Abenakis of St. Francis and 
Becaucourt, and such other Indian nations as have Bere tT from the 
territory now of the United States to Canada. 

To carry out this resolution, if it shall be found peoone to the 


Preverniitne of Canada, it will be necessary for this Government to 


send an agent to visit the tribes and secure their assent, organize the 
representative delegations, escort them to the exposition, take charge of 
and care for them while there and until they are returned to their 
respective tribes. 

The resolution seems to presuppose that there are ‘funds which may 
be lawfully used to defray the expenses which must necessarily be 
incurred in the premises. By reference to the Secretary’s report, it 
will be seen that there are no moneys lawfully available for that pur- 
pose. 

It is not to be presumed that the Senate, under such circumstances, 
would desire the Executive to take the action indicated in the resolu- 
tion, and I am therefore constrained to await the requisite appropriation 
by Congress for the payment of the expenses that must be necessarily 
incurred in the accomplishment of the proposed objects. } 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, /une 27, 1898. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

On the 11th of May, 1898, there occurred a conflict in the bay of Car 
denas, Cuba, in which the naval torpedo boat Wslow was disabled, her 
commander wounded, and one of her officers and a part of her crew killed 
by the enemy’s fire 

In the face of a most galling fire from the enemy’s guns the revenue 
cutter Hudson, commanded by First Lieutenant Frank H. Newcomb, 
United States Revenue-Cutter Service, rescued the disabled Winslow, her 
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wounded commander and remaining crew. ‘The commander of the Hud- — 
son kept his vessel in the very hottest fire of the action, although in 
constant danger of going ashore on account of the shallow water, until/he 
finally. got a litle made'fast to the Winslow and towed that vessel out of 
range of the enemy’s guns—a deed of special gallantry. 

I recommend that in recognition of the signal act of heroism oe First. 
Lieutenant Frank H,, Newcomb, United States Revenue-Cutter Service, 
above set forth, the thanks of Congress be extended to him and to his’ 
_ Officers and men of the fTudson, and that a gold medal of honor be pre- 
sented to Lieutenant. ‘Newcomb, a silver medal of honor to each of his 
officers, and a bronze medal of honor to each member of his. crew “who 
served with him at Cardenas. he 

It will be remembered that Congress by appropriate action ‘recognized 
the several commanders of ships of war for their : services in the battle of 
Manila, “May I, 1898. 

he commander of the revenue cutter Hugh McCulloch, present and i in 
active cooperation with the fleet under Commodore Dewey on that occa- 
sion (by Executive order under the provisions of section 2757, Revised. 
Statutes), is the only commander of a national ship to whom promotion 
or advancement was not and could not be given, because he already held 
the highest rank known to the Reyenue-Cutter Service. : 

I now recommend that in recognition of the efficient and meritorious 
services of Captain Daniel B, Hodgsdon, United States Revenue-Cutter 
Service, who commanded the Hugh McCulloch at the battle of Manila © 
(that officer being now. in the sixty-third year of his age and having 
served continuously on active duty for thirty- -seven years), he be placed 
upon the permanent waiting-orders or retired list of the Revenue-Cutter 
Service on the full-duty pay of his grade. . 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, Sake 27, 1808. 
To the Congress of the United States: 


On the morning of the 3d of June, 1898, Assistant Naval Constructor 
Richmond P. Hobson, United States Navy, with a volunteer crew of seven 
men, in charge of the partially dismantled collier JZerrimac, entered the 
fortified harbor of Santiago, Cuba, for the purpose of sinking the collier 
in the narrowest portion of the channel, and thus ‘interposing a serious 
obstacle to the egress of the Spanish fleet which had recently entered 
that harbor. ‘This enterprise, demanding coolness, judgment, and brav- 
ery amounting to heroism, was carried into successful execution in the 
face of a persistent fire from the hostile fleet as well as from the fortific 
‘eations on shore. 

Rear-Admiral Sampson, commander in chief of our naval force in Cuban 
waters, in an official report dated ‘‘Off Santiago de Cuba, June 3, 1898,” 
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and nade to the in pationeity of the Navy, ering to. i Hobson’ 's 


gallant exploit, says: 


| As stated in a recent ‘telegram, vette coming hee I decided to make the harbor 
entrance secure against the possibility of egress of the Spanish ships by obstructing 
ae narrow part of the entrance by sinking, a collier at that point. Upon calling 

n Mr. Hobson for his professional opinion as to a sure method of sinking the 
ie he manifested a most lively interest in the problem. After several days’ con- 
sideration he presented a solution which he considered would insure the immediate 
sinking of the ship when she had reached the desired point in the channel. * * * 
The plan contemplated a crew of only seven men and Mr. Hobson, who begged that 
it might be intrusted to him. 

As soon as I reached Santiago and had the collier to work upon, the details were 
commenced and diligently prosecuted, hoping to complete them in one day, as the 
moon and tide served best the first night after our arrival. Notwithstanding every 
effort, the hour of 4 o’clock in the morning arrived and the preparations were scarcely 
completed. Aftera careful inspection of the final preparations I was forced to relin- 
quish the plan for that Page as dawn was breaking. Mr, Hobson begged to try 
it at all hazards. 

This morning proved more propitious, as a prompt start could be made. Nothing 
could have been more gallantly executed. * * * A careful inspection of the har- 
bor from this ship showed that the Merrimac had been sunk in the channel, 

Ican not myself too earnestly express my appreciation of the conduct of Mr: Hob- 
son and his gallant crew. I venture to say that a: more brave and daring thing has 
not been done since Cushing blew up the 4/bemarle. 


_ The members of the crew who were with Mr. Hobson on this memora- 
ble’ occasion have already been rewarded for their services by advance- 
ment, which, under the provisions of law and regulations, the Secretary of 
the Navy was authorized to make; and the nomination to the Senate of 
Naval Cadet Powell, who in a steam launch followed the Merrimac on 
her perilous trip for the purpose of rescuing her force after the sinking 
of that vessel, to be advanced in rank to the grade of ensign has been 
prepared and will be submitted. 

Cushing; with whose gallant act in blowing up the ram Albemarle 
during the Civil War Admiral Sampson compares Mr. Hobson’s sinking 
of the Merrimac, received the thanks of Congress, upon recommenda- 
tion of ‘the President, by name, and was in consequence, under the provi- 
sions of section 1508 of the Revised Statutes, advanced one grade, such 
advancement embracing 56 numbers. ‘The section cited applies, however, 
to line officers only, and Mr. Hobson, being a member of the staff of the 
Navy, could not under its provisions beso advanced. 

In considering the question of suitably rewarding Assistant Naval 
Constructor Hobson for his valiant conduct on the occasion referred to, 
I have deemed it proper to address this message to you with the recom- 
mendation that he receive the thanks of Congress and, further, that he 
be transferred to the line of the Navy and promoted to such position 
therein as the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, may determine. Mr. Hobson’s transfer from the construction corps 
to the line is fully;warranted, he having received the necessary technical 
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training as a graduate of the Naval Academy, where he stood” No. 1 in 
his class; and such action is recommended partly in deference to what 
is understood to be his own desire, although, he being now a prisoner 
in the hands of the enemy, no direct communication on the subject has 
béen received from him, and partly for the reason that the abilities ‘dis- 
played by him at Santiago are of such a character as to indicate Fe Panes 
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ExEcutiveE Mansion, December 5, 1898. 
To le Senate and House of Representatives: 


Notwithstanding the added burdens rendered necessary by the war, 
our people rejoice in a very satisfactory and steadily increasing degree. of 
prosperity, evidenced by the largest volume of business ever recorded. 
Manufacture has been productive, agricultural pursuits have’ yielded 
abundant returns, labor in all fields of industry is better rewarded, reve- 
nue legislation passed by the present Congress has increased the Treas- 
ury’s receipts to the amount estimated by its authors, the finances of the 
Government have been successfully administered and its credit advanced 
to the first. rank, while its currency has’ been maintained at the world’s 
highest standard. Military service under a common flag and for a right- 
eous cause has’ strengthened the national spirit and served to cement 
more closely than ever the fraternal bonds between every section ofthe 
country. ; 

A review of the relation of the United States to ete, powers, ayo 
appropriate, is this year of primary importance in view of the momentous 
issues which have arisen, demanding in one instance the ultimate deter- 
mination by arms and involving far-reaching consequences which will 
require the earnest attention of the Congress. 

In my last annual message* very full consideration was given to the 
question of the duty of the Government of the United States toward 
Spain and the Cuban insurrection as being by far the most. important 
problem with which we were then called upon to deal. ‘The considera- 
tions then advanced and the exposition of the views therein expressed 
disclosed my sense of the extreme gravity of the situation. | Setting aside 
as logically unfounded or practically inadmissible the recognition of the 
Cuban insurgents as belligerents, the recognition of,the independence of 
Cuba, neutral intervention to end the war by imposing a rational compro- 


mise between the contestants, intervention in favor of one or the other 
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party, and forcible annexation of the island, I concluded it was honestly 
due to our friendly relations with Spain that she should be given a/rea- 
sonable chance to realize her expectations of reform to which she had 
become irrevocably committed. Within a few weeks previously she had 
announced comprehensive plans which it was confidently asserted’ would 
be efficacious to remedy the evils so deeply affecting our own country, so 
injurious to the true interests of the mother country as well as to those 
of Cuba, and so repugnant to the universal sentiment of humanity. 

The ensuing month brought little sign of real progress toward’ the 
pacification of Cuba. The autonomous administrations set up in the 
capital and some of the principal cities appeared not to gain the favor of 
the inhabitants nor to be able to extend their influence to the large ex- 
tent of territory held by the insurgents, while the military arm, obviously 
unable to cope with the still active rebellion, continued many of the most 
objectionable and offensive policies of the government that had preceded 
it. No tangible relief was afforded the vast numbers of unhappy recon- 
centrados, despite the reiterated professions made in that regard andthe 
amount appropriated by Spain to that end. ‘The proffered expedient of 
zones of cultivation proved illusory. Indeed no less practical nor more 
delusive promises of succor could well have been tendered to the ex- 
hausted and destitute people, stripped of all that made life and home 
dear and herded in a strange region among unsympathetic Beant 
hardly less necessitous than themselves. 

By the end of December the mortality among them had fright fully in- 
creased. Conservative estimates from Spanish sources placed the deaths 
among these distressed people at over 40 per cent from the time Gen- 
eral Weyler’s decree of reconcentration was enforced... With the acqui- 
escence of the Spanish authorities, a scheme was adopted for relief by 
charitable contributions raised in this country and distributed, under the 
direction of the consul-general and the several consuls, by noble and 
earnest individual effort through the organized agencies of the American 
Red Cross. Thousands of lives were thus saved, but many thousands 
more were inaccessible to such forms of aid. 

The war continued on the old footing, without compréhientive plan; 
developing only the same spasmodic encounters, barren of strategic 
result, that had marked the course of the earlier ten years’ rebellion 
as well as the present insurrection from its start. No alternative save 
physical exhaustion of either combatant, and therewithal the practical 
ruin of the island, lay in sight, but how far distant no one could venture 
to conjecture. 

At this juncture, on the 15th of February last, occurred the destruction 
of the battle ship /aine while rightfully lying in the harbor of Havana on 
a mission of international courtesy and good will—a catastrophe the sus- 
picious nature and horror of which stirred the nation’s heart profoundly. 
It is a striking evidence of the poise and sturdy good sense distinguishing 
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our national character that this shocking blow, falling upon a generous 
people already deeply touched by preceding events in Cuba, did not move 
them to an instant desperate resolve to tolerate no longer the existence of 
a condition of danger and disorder at our doors that made possiblesuch a 
deed, by whomsoever wrought. Yet the instinct of justice prevailed, and 
the nation anxiously awaited the result of the searching investigation at 
once set on foot.. The finding of the naval board of inquiry established 
that the origin of the explosion was external, by a submarine mine, and | 
only halted through ita of positive parsaaianit to fix the pagneick "ve of 
its authorship. | . ESRI SY 

All these things ccd conviction to the most tote neal even before — 
the finding of the naval court, that a crisis in our relations with Spain 
and toward Cuba was at hand. Sostrong:was this belief'that it needed 
but a brief Executive suggestion to the Congress to receive immediate 
answer to the duty of making instant provision for the possible and per- | 
haps speedily probable emergency of war, and the remarkable, almost 
unique, spectacle was presented of a unanimous vote of both Houses, on 
the 9th of March, appropriating $50,000,000 “‘for the national defense 
and for each and every purpose connected therewith, to be expended‘at _ 
the discretion of the President.’’? ‘That this act of prevision came none 
too soon was disclosed when the application of the fund was undertaken. 
Our coasts were practically undefended. Our Navy needed large pro- 
vision for increased ammunition and supplies, and even numbers to cope 
with any sudden attack from the navy of Spain, which comprised mod- 
ern vessels of the highest type of continental perfection. Our Army also 
required enlargement of men and munitions. The details of the hurried 
preparation for the dreaded contingency are told in the reports of the Sec- 
retaries of Wat and of the Navy, and need not be repeated here: It is 
sufficient to say that the outbreak of war when it did come found our 
nation not unprepared to meet the conflict. 

Nor was the apprehension of coming strife confined to our own coun- 
try. It was felt by the continental powers, which on April 6, through 
their ambassacors and envoys, addressed to the Executive an expression 
of hope that humanity and moderation might mark the course of this 
Government and people, and that further negotiations would lead to an 
agreement which, while securing the maintenance of peace, would afford 
all necessary guaranties for the reestablishment of order in Cuba; In 
responding to that representation I said I shared the hope the envoys 
had expressed that peace might be preserved in a manner to terminate 
the chronic condition of disturbance in Cuba, so injurious and menacing 
to our interests and tranquillity, as well as shocking to our sentiments of 
humanity; and while appreciating the humanitarian and disinterested 
character cf the communication they had made on behalf of the powers, 
I stated the confidence of this Government, for its part, that equal appre- 
ciation would be shown for its own earnest and unselfish endeavors to 
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fulfill a duty to humanity hy ending a situation the: indefinite prolong 
tio of which had become insufferable; woiteadi 

Still animated by the hope of a peaceful Bhatt and: pieced the 
dictates, of duty, no effort was relaxed to bring about,a speedy ending 
of the Cuban struggle... Negotiations to this object continued actively 
with the Government of Spain, looking’ to the immediate conclusion of 
a six months’ armistice in Cuba, with a view to effect the recognition 
of her people’s right to independence, Besides this, the instant revo- 
cation of the order of reconcentration was asked, so that the sufferers, 
returning to their homes and aided by united American and Spanish 
effort, might be put in a way to support themselves and, by orderly re- 
sumption of the well-nigh destroyed productive energies of the island, 
contribute to the restoration of its tranquillity and well-being. Negotia- 
tions continued for some little time at Madrid, resulting in offers by the 
Spanish Government which could not but be regarded as inadequate. 
It was proposed to confide the preparation of peace to the insular par- 
liament, yet to be convened under the autonomous decrees of November, 
1897, but without impairment in any wise of the constitutional powers 
of the Madrid Government, which to that end would grant an armistice, 
if solicited by the insurgents, for such time as the general in chief might 
see fit to fix. How and with what scope of discretionary powers the 
insular parliament was expected to set about the ‘‘preparation’’ of peace 
did not appear. If it were to be by negotiation with the insurgents, the 
issue seemed to rest on the one side with a body chosen by a fraction 
of the electors in the districts under Spanish control, and on the other 
with the insurgent population holding the interior country, unrepre- 
sented in the so-called parliament and defiant at the suggestion of suing 
for peace. 

Grieved and disappointed at this barren outcome of my sincere en- 
deavors to reach a practicable solution, I felt it my duty to remit the 
whole question to the Congress. In the message of April 11,'1898,* I 
announced that with this last overture in the direction of immediate 
peace in Cuba and its disappointing reception by Spain the effort of the 
Executive was brought to an end. I again reviewed the alternative 
courses of action which had been proposed, concluding that the only one 
consonant with international policy and compatible with our firm-set his- 
torical traditions was intervention as a neutral to stop the war and check 
the hopeless sacrifice of life, even though that resort involved “‘ hostile 
constraint upon both the parties to the contest, as well to enforce a truce 
as to guide the eventual settlement.’’ The grounds justifying that step 
were the interests of humanity, the duty to protect the life and property 
of our citizens in Cuba, the right to check injury to our commerce and 
people through the devastation of the island, and, most important, the 
need, of removing at once and forever the constant menace and the 
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burdens entailed upon our Government by the uncertainties and perils’ of 
the situation caused by the unendurable disturbance i in ‘Cuba. ry said: 


The Jong trial has proved that the object for which Spain has waged the war can 
trot be attained. The fire of insurrection may flame ot may smolder with varying 
seasons, but it has not been and it is plain that it can not be extinguished by present 
methods. The only hope of relief and repose from a condition which can no longer 


be endured i is the enforced pacification of Cuba. In the name of humanity, in the © 


‘name of civilization, in behalf of endangered American interests which give us the | 


SE and the duty to speak and to act, the war in Cuba imust stop. 


ot 


In view of all this the Congress was asked to authorize and empower 


the President to take measures to secure a full and final termination of © 


hostilities between Spain and the people of Cuba and to secure in the 
island the establishment of a stable government, capable of maintain- 
ing order and observing its international obligations, insuring peace and 
tranquillity and the security of its citizens as well as our own, and for 
the accomplishment of those ends to use the military and naval forces of 
the United States as might be necessary, with added authority to con- 
tinue generous relief to the starving people of Cuba, 


The response of the Congress, after nine days of earnest deliberation, : 


during which the almost unanimous sentiment of your body was devel- 


oped on every point save as to the expediency of coupling the proposed 


action with a formal recognition of the Republic of Cuba as the true and 
lawful government of that island—a proposition which failed of adop- 
tion—the Congress, after conference, on the 19th of April, by a vote of 42 
to 35 in the Senate and 311 to 6 in the House of Representatives, passed 
the memorable joint resolution declaring— 


First. That the people of the island of Cuba are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent. 

Second. That it is the duty of the United States to demand, and the Government 
of the United States does hereby demand, that the Government of Spain at once re- 
linquish its authority and government in the island of Cuba and withdraw its land 
and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

Third. That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, directed and 
empowered to use the entire land and naval forces of the United States and to call 
into the actual service of the United States the militia of the several States to such 
extent as may be necessary to carry these resolutions into effect. 

Fourth. That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or intention to 
exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island except for the pacifica- 
tion thereof, and asserts its determination when that is accomplished to leave the 
government and control of the island to its people. 


This resolution was approved by the Executive on the next day, April 
20: A copy was at once communicated to the Spanish minister at this 
capital, who forthwith announced that his continuance in Washington 
had thereby become impossible, and asked for his passports, which were 
given him. He thereupon withdrew from Washington, leaving the pro- 
tection of Spanish interests in the United States to the French ambas- 
sador and the Austro-Hungarian minister, Simultaneously with its 
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cominunication to the Spanish minister here, General Woodford, the 
American minister at. Madrid, was telegraphed, confirmation of the text . 


of the joint resolution and directed to communicate it to the Government 
of Spain with the formal demand that it at once relinquish its authority 


and government in the island of Cuba and withdraw its, forces, there- 
from, coupling this demand with announcement of the intentions of this 
Government as to the future of the island, in conformity with the fourth — 
clause of the resolution, and giving Spain until noon of April 23 to reply. 

That demand, although, as above shown, officially made known to the 
Spanish envoy here, was not delivered at Madrid. After the instruction 
reached General Woodford on the morning of April 21; but before, he 
could present it, the Spanish minister of state notified him that, upon the 
President’s, approval of the joint resolution, the Madrid Government, 
regarding the act as ‘‘equivalent to an evident declaration of war,’? had 


ordered its minister in Washington to withdraw, thereby breaking, off 


diplomatic relations between the two countries. and ceasing all official 
communication between their respective representatives. General Wood- 
ford thereupon demanded his passports and quitted Madrid the same day. 

Spain having thus denied the demand of the United States and initiated 
that complete form of rupture of relations which attends a state of war, 
the executive powers authorized by the resolution were at once used by 
me to meet the enlarged contingency of actual war between sovereign 
states.° On April.22 I proclaimed a blockade of the north coast of Cuba, 
including ports on said coast between Cardenas and Bahia Honda, and 
the port of Cienfuegos, on the south coast of Cuba,* and on the 23d I called 
for volunteers to execute the purpose of the resolution.| By my message 
of April 25 the Congress was informed of the situation, and I recom- 
mended formal declaration of the existence of a state of war between the 
United States and Spain.{ The Congress accordingly voted on the same 


day the act approved April 25, 1898, declaring the existence of such war 


from.and including the 21st day of April,§ and reenacted the provision 
of the resolution of April 20 directing the President to use all the armed 
forces of the nation to carry that act into effect.|| Due notification of the 
existence of war as aforesaid was given April 25 by telegraph to all the 
governments with which the United States maintain relations, in order — 
that their neutrality might be assured during the war. ‘The various gov- 


ernments responded with proclamations of neutrality, each after its own 
methods,, It is not among the least gratifying incidents of the struggle 


that the obligations of neutrality were impartially discharged by all, often 
under delicate and difficult circumstances. 

“In further fulfillment of international duty I issued, April 26, 1898, a 
proclamation announcing the treatment proposed to be accorded to, ves- 
sels and their cargoes as to blockade, contraband, the exercise of the 
right of search, and the immunity of neutral flags and neutral goods 
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under enemy’s flag.* A similar proclamation was made by the Spanish 
- Government, In the conduct of*hostilities the rules of the Declaration 
of Paris, including abstention from resort to privateering, have accord- 
ingly been observed by both plocapee ait’ sais tne nese was a Beg cted 
to that declaration. » 
Our country thus, after an interval of half a century of peace sitar all 
nations, found itself engaged in deadly conflict with a foreign’ enemy. 
Every nerve was strained to meet the emergency. The response to the 
initial call for 125,000 volunteers} was instant and complete, as was also — 
the result of the second call, of May 25, for 75,000 additional volunteers. } 
The ranks of the Regular Army were increased to the Shoat provided ed 
the act of April 26, 1898. mq Dig 
_ “The enlisted force of the Navy on the 15th Yap of August, when it 
reached its maximum, numbered 24,123 men and apprentices. One 
hundred and three vessels were added to the Navy by purchase, 1’ was 
presented to the Government, 1 leased, and the 4 vessels of the’ Inter- 
national Navigation Company—the S¢, Paul, St. Louis, New York, and 
Paris—were chartered. In addition to these the revenue cutters and light- 
house tenders were turned over to the Navy Department on ‘became 
temporarily a part of the auxiliary Navy. ae 
The maximum effective fighting force of the Navy during the war, 
separated into classes, was as follows: — 
Four battle ships of the first class, 1 battle ship of He second class, 2 


armored cruisers, 6 coast-defense monitors, 1 armored ram, 12 protected 


cruisers, 3 unprotected cruisers, 18 gunboats, 1 dynamite cruiser, r1 tor- 
pedo boats; vessels of the old Navy, including monitors, 14.. Auxiliary 
Navy: 11 auxiliary cruisers, 28 converted yachts, 27 converted tugs, 19 
converted colliers, 15 revenue cutters, 4 light-house tenders, and 19 mis- 
cellaneous vessels. [ 

Much alarm was felt along our entire Atlantic seaboard lest some attack 
might be made by the enemy.’ Every precaution was taken to prevent 
possible injury to our great cities lying along the coast. ‘Temporary gar- 
risons were provided, drawn from the State militia; infantry and light 
_ batteries were drawn from the volunteer force. About 12,000 troops 
were thus employed. The coast signal service was established for observ- 
ing the approach of an enemy’s ships to the coast of the United States, 
and the Life-Saving and Light-House services cooperated, which enabled 
the Navy Department to have all portions of the Atlantic coast, from 
Maine to Texas, under observation. 

The auxiliary Navy was created ungler the authority of Congress and 
was officered and manned by the Naval Militia of the several States. ‘This 
organization patrolled the coast and cats the duty of a second line 
of defense. 

Under the direction of the Chief of Engineers submarine mines were 
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placed at the most exposed points. Before the outbreak of the war per: 
manent mining casemates and cable galleries had been constructed at 


neatly all important harbors. .\Most of the torpedo material was. not to 


be found in the market, and had to be specially manufactured, Under 
date of April 19 district officers were directed to take all preliminary 
measures short of the actual attaching of the loaded mines to the cables, 
and on April 22 cuca orders were issued to place the loaded mines 
in position. ey. 

‘The aggregate isda of mines elicit was 1,535, at the mctheige Bais 
bors from Maine to California. Preparations were also made for the plant- 
ing of mines at certain other harbors, but owing to the early destruction 
of the Spanish fleet these mines were not placed. 

The Signal Corps was promptly organized, and oiticbneed service al 
the most difficult and important character. . Its operations during the 
war covered the electrical connection of all coast fortifications, the estab- 
lishment of telephonic and telegraphic facilities for the camps at Manila, 
Santiago, and in Puerto Rico. There were constructed 300 miles of line 
atten great camps, thus facilitating military movements from those points 
in a manner heretofore unknown in military administration. Field tele- 
graph lines were established and maintained under the enemy’s fire at 


‘Manila, and later the Manila~-Hongkong cable was reopened... 


In Puerto Rico cable communications were opened over a discontinued 
route, and on land the headquarters of the commanding officer was kept 
in telegraphic or telephonic communication with the division command- 
ers on four different lines of operations. 

There was placed in Cuban waters a completely outfitted. cable aii 
with war cables and cable gear, suitable both for the destruction, of com- 
munications belonging to the enemy and the establishment of our own. 
Two ocean cables were destroyed under the enemy’s batteries at San- 
tiago. ‘The day previous to the landing of General Shafter’s corps, at 
Caimanera, within 20 miles of the landing place, cable communications 
were established and a cable station opened giving direct communication 
with the Government at Washington. ‘This service was invaluable to 
the Executive in directing the operations of the Army and Navy. With 
a total force of over 1,300, the loss was by disease in camp and field, offi- 
cers and men included, only 5. 

The national-defense fund of $50,000,000 was expended in large part 
by the Army and Navy, and the objects for which it was used are fully 
shown in the reports of the several Secretaries. It was a most timely 
appropriation, eriabling the Government to strengthen its defenses and 
make preparations greatly needed in case of war. 

This fund being inadequate to the requirements of equipment and for 
the conduct of the war, the patriotism of the Congress provided the means 
in the war-revenue act of June 13 by authorizing a 3 per cent popular 
loan not to exceed $400,000,000 and by levying additional imposts and 
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taxes, Of the authorized loan $200,000,000 were offered and promptly 
taken, the subscriptions so far exceeding the call as to cover it many times 
over, while, preference being given to the smaller bids, no single allot- 
merit exceeded $5,000. This was a most encouraging and significant 
result, showing the vast resources of the nation and fea GaN. 
of the people to uphold their country’s honor. ott 

‘It is not within the province of this message to narrate thie iéicwoed of 
the extraordinary war that followed the Spanish declaration of April, 21, 
but a brief recital of its more salient features is appropriate. 

The first encounter of the war in point of date took placé April 27, 
when a’ detachment of ‘the blockading squadron made a reconnoissance in 
force at Matanzas, shelled the) harbor forts; and demolished several: ‘new 
works in construction. ) Large: on 

|The next engagement was destisted to magi a eristtemsritial epoch in 
maritime warfare. ‘The Pacific fleet, under Commodore George Dewey, 
had lain for some weeks at Hongkong. Upon the colonial proclamation 
of neutrality being issued and the customary twenty-four hours’ notice 
being given, it repaired to Mirs Bay, near Hongkong, whence it pro- 
ceeded to the Philippine Islands under telegraphed orders to capture or 
destroy the formidable Spanish fleet then assembled at Manila. ‘At day- 
break on the rst of May the American force entered Manila Bay; :and , 
after a few hours’ engagement effected the total destruction of the Span- 
ish fleet, consisting of ten war ships and a transport; besides capturing the 
naval station and forts at Cavite, thus annihilating the Spanish ‘naval 
power in the Pacific Ocean and completely controlling the bay of Manila, 
with the ability to take the city at will. Nota life was lost on our ships, 
the wounded only numbering seven, while not a vessel was materially 
injured. For this gallant achievement the Congress, wpon: my recom- 
mendation, fitly bestowed upon the actors preferment and substantial 
reward. 

The effect of this remarkable victory upon the spirit of our Gaaty and 
upon the fortunes of the war was instant. A prestige of invincibility 
thereby attached to our arms which continued throughout the struggle. 
Reenforcements' were hurried to Manila under’ the command) of Major- 
General Merritt and firmly established within sight of the capital, which . 
lay helpless. before our guns. 

On the 7th day of May the Government was advised officially of the 

victory at Manila, and at once inquired of the commander of’ our fleet 
what troops would be required. ‘The information was received on the 
15th day of May, and the first army expedition sailed May 25 and arrived 
off Manila June 30. Other expeditions soon followed, the total force 
consisting of 641 officers and 15,058 enlisted men. 

Only reluctance to cause needless loss of life and property prevented 
the early storming and capture of the city, and therewith the absolute 
military occupancy of the whole group. ‘The insurgents meanwhile had: 
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resumed the active hostilities suspended by the uncompleted truce of 
December, 1897. Their forces invested Manila:from the northern and 


~ eastern sides, but were constrained by Admiral Dewey and General Mer- 


ritt from attempting an assault. It was fitting that whatever was to be 


done in the way of decisive operations in that quarter should be accom- ~ 


plished by the strong arm of the United States alone. Obeying the stern 
precept of war which enjoins the overcoming of the adversary and the 
extinction of his power wherever assailable as the speedy and sure means 
to win a'peace, divided victory was not permissible, for no partition of the 
rights and responsibilities attending the enforcement of a in and vaasaind 
tageous peace could be thought of. 

Following the comprehensive scheme of general attack, Passe a fice 
were assembled at various points on our coast to invade Cuba and Puerto 


Rico. Meanwhile naval demonstrations were made at several exposed 


points. On May 11 the cruiser Wilmington and torpedo’ boat Winslow 
were unsuccessful in an attempt to silence the batteries at Cardenas, a 
gallant ensign, Worth Bagley, and four seamen falling. ‘These grievous 
fatalities were, strangely enough, among the very few which occurred 
during our naval operations in this extraordinary conflict. 

Meanwhile the Spanish naval preparations had been pushed with seat 
vigor. A powerful squadron under Admiral Cervera, which had assembled 
at the Cape Verde Islands before the outbreak of hostilities, had crossed 
the ocean, and by its erratic movements in the Caribbean Sea delayed our 
military plans while baffling the pursuit of our fleets. For a time fears 
were felt lest the Oregon and Marietta, then nearing home after their long 
voyage from San Francisco of over 15,000 miles, might be surprised by 
Admiral Cervera’s fleet, but their fortunate arrival dispelled these appre- 


- hensions and lent much-needed reenforcement. Not until Admiral Cer- 
’ vera took refuge in the harbor of Santiago de Cuba, about May 19. was 


it practicable to plan a systematic naval and military attack upon the 
Antililean possessions of Spain. 

Several demonstrations occurred on the coasts of Cuba and Puerto Rico 
in preparation for the larger event. On May 13 the North Atlantic 
Squadron shelled San Juan de Puerto Rico. On May 30 Commodore 
Schley’s squadron bombarded the forts guarding the mouth of Santiago 
Harbor. Neither attack had any material result. It was evident that 
well-ordered land operations were indispensable to achieve a decisive 
advantage. 

The next act in the war thrilled not alone the hearts of our country- 
men but the world by its exceptional heroism. On the night of June 3 
Lieutenant Hobson, aided by seven devoted volunteers, blocked the nar- 
row outlet from Santiago Harbor by sinking the collier Merrimac in the 
channel, under a fierce fire from the shore batteries, escaping with their 
lives as by a miracle, but falling into the hands of the Spaniards. It isa 
most gratifying incident of the war that the bravery of this little band of 
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heroes was cordially appreciated by the Spanish admiral, who sent a flag 
of truce to notify Admiral Sampson of their safety and to compliment 
them on their daring act. They were subsequently exchanged July 7. 
By June 7 the cutting of the last Cuban cable isolated Henidasit 
Thereafter the invasion was vigorously prosecuted. On June ‘ro, under 
a heavy protecting fire, a landing of 600 marines from the Oregon, MJar- 
blehead, and Yankee was effected in Guantanamo eer where it had. been 
determined to establish a naval station. tntortit: 

This important and essential port was taken Sedin the enemy; after 
severe fighting, by the marines, who were the first jeteonngees force of the 
United States to land in Cuba. 

The position so won was held despite desperate abtomipts Ps aieriee 
our forces. By June 16 additional forces were landed and ‘strongly in- 
trenched. On June 22 the advance ofthe invading army under Major- 
General Shafter landed at Daiquiri, about 15 miles east of Santiago. ; This 
was accomplished under great difficulties, but with marvelous dispatch. 
On June 23 the movement against Santiago was begun. .On the 24th 
the first serious engagement took place, in which the First and Tenth 


Cavalry and the First United States Volunteer Cavalry, General Young’s — 


brigade of .General Wheeler’s division, participated, losing heavily.'» By 
nightfall, however, ground within 5 miles of Santiago was won. » The 
advantage was steadily increased. On July'1 a severe battle took place, 
our forces gaining the outworks of Santiago; on the 2d El Caney and San 
Juan were taken after a desperate charge, and the investment of the city 
was completed. . The Navy cooperated by shelling the town and the coast 
forts. 

On the day following this brilliant achievement of our land Steck the 
3d of July, occurred the decisive naval combat of the war.) |The Spanish 


fleet, attempting to leave the harbor, was met by the American squadron - 


under command of Commodore Sampson. | In less than three hours all 
the Spanish ships were destroyed, the two torpedo boats being sunk and 
the Maria Teresa, Almirante Oquendo, Vizcaya, and Cristébal Colén driven 
ashore. The Spanish admiral and over 1,300 men were taken prisoners. 
While the enemy’s loss of life was deplorably large, some 600 perishing, 
on our side but one man was killed, on the Brooklyn, and one man seri- 
ously wounded. Although our ships were repeatedly struck, not one was 
seriously injured. . Where all so conspicuously distinguished themselves, 
from the commanders to the gunners and the unnamed heroes in the 
boiler rooms, each and all contributing toward the achievement of this 
astounding victory, for which neither ancient nor modern history affords 
a parallel in the completeness of the event and the marvelous dispropor- 
tion of casualties, it would be invidious to single out any for: especial 
honor. Deserved promotion has rewarded the more conspicuous actors. 
The nation’s profoundest gratitude is due to all of these brave men who 
by their skill and devotion in a few short hours crushed the sea power 
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of Spain ‘and wrought a triumph whose decisiveness | Oe plaracbiie 


consequences can: scarcely be measured... Nor can we be unmindful of | 


_the achievements of our builders, mechanics, and artisas for their skill 


in the construction of our war ShIPs.isno snot <8 bP yt) 

. With the catastrophe of Santiago Spelt s ierreed upon, the ocean vir- — 
tually ceased. A spasmodic effort toward the end of June to send her 
Mediterranean fleet, under Admiral Camara, to relieve Manila was aban- 
doned, the expedition “Stic recalled after it had passed, through the Suez 


Canal... 


The Jenteal nies of Aas followed. ‘The city was deatn bavened 
by land, while the entrance of our ships into the harbor cut off all relief 
on‘ that side. After a truce to allow of the removal of noncombatants 
protracted negotiations continued from July 3 until July 15, when, under 
menace of immediate assault, the preliminaries of surrender were agreed 
upon. On the 17th General Shafter occupied the city... The capitula- 
tion embraced the entire eastern end of Cuba. ‘The number of Spanish 
soldiers surrendering was 22,000, all of whom were subsequently con- 
veyed to Spain at the charge of the United States. The story of this suc- 
cessful campaign is told in the report of the Secretary of War, which 
will be laid before you. The individual valor of officers and soldiers was 
never more strikingly shown than in the several engagements leading to 
the surrender of Santiago, while the prompt movements and successive 
victories won instant and universal applause... To those who gained this 
complete triumph, which established the ascendency of the United States 
upon land as the fight off Santiago had fixed our supremacy on the seas, 


- the earnest and lasting gratitude of the nation is unsparingly due. Nor 


should we alone remember the gallantry of the living; the dead claim 


.our tears, and our losses by battle and disease must cloud any exultation 


at the result and teach us to weigh the awful cost of war, however right- 
ful the cause or signal the victory. 

. With the fall of Santiago the occupation of Puerto Rico became the 
next strategic necessity. General Miles had previously been assigned to 
organize an expedition for that purpose., Fortunately he was already at 
Santiago, where he had arrived on the 11th of July with reenforcements 
for General Shafter’s army. 

With these troops, consisting of 3,415 infantry and artillery, two com- 
panies of engineers, and one company of the Signal Corps, General Miles 
left Guantanamo on July 21, having nine transports convoyed by the 
fleet under Captain Higginson with the J/assachusetts (flagship), Dzxze, 
Gloucester, Columbia, and Yale, the two latter carrying troops. The ex- 
pedition landed at Guanica July 25, which port was entered with little 
opposition. Here the fleet was joined by the Annapolis and the Wasp, 
while the Puritan and Amphitrite went to San Juan and joined the Vew 
Orleans, which was engaged in blockading that port. The Major-Gen- 
eral Commanding was subsequently reenforced by General Schwan’s 
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brigade of the Third Army Corps, by General Wilson with a part of his 
division, and also by General Brooke with a pant of ie sia a erates 
in‘all 16; 5973 Officers and men. 96 ot 

On July 27 he entered Ponce, one of the most Ee ea Se in the 
island, from which he thereafter directed: Saad for the se cals! of 
the island. 

~ ‘With the exception of encounters with the enemy at (ieaaiat Batalé 
gueros; Coamo, and Yauco and an attack on a force landed at Cape San 
Juan, there was no serious resistance. The campaign was prosecuted 
with great vigor, and by the 12th of August much of the island was in 
our possession and the acquisition of the remainder was only a matter of 
a short time. At most of the points in the island our troops were enthu- 
siastically welcomed. Protestations of loyalty to the flag and gratitude 
for delivery from Spanish rule met our commanders at every stage. As 
a potent influence toward peace the outcome of the Puerto Rican expe- 
dition was of great consequence, and generous commendation is due to 
those who participated in it.’ j 

‘The last scene of the war was enacted at Manila, its Strict place, 
On August 15, after a brief assault upon the works by the land forces, 
_in which the squadron assisted, the capital surrendered unconditionally. 
The casualties were comparatively few. By this the conquest of the 
Philippine Islands, virtually accomplished when the Spanish capacity for 
resistance was destroyed by Admiral Dewey’s victory of the 1st of May, 
was formally sealed. ‘To General Merritt, his officers and men, for their 
uncomplaining and devoted service and for their gallantry in action, the 
nation is sincerely grateful. Their long voyage was made with singular 
success, and the soldierly conduct of the men, most of whom were with- 
_out previous experience in the mixtary service, deserves unmeasured 
praise. 

The total casualties in killed and wounded in the Army bsins the 
war with Spain were: Officers killed, 23; enlisted men killed, 257; total, 
280; officers wounded, 113; enlisted men wounded, 1,464; total, 1,577. 
Of the Navy: Killed, 17; wounded, 67; died as result of wounds, 1; inva- 
lided from service, 6; total, 91. _ 

It will be observed that while our Navy was engaged in two great 
battles and in numerous perilous undertakings in blockade and bombard- 
ment, and more than 50,000 of our troops were transported to distant 
lands and were engaged in assault and siege and battle and many skir- 
mishes in unfamiliar territory, we lost in both arms of the service a total 
of 1,668 killed and wounded; and in the entire campaign by land and 
sea we did not lose a gun or a flag or a transport or a ship, and, with the 
exception of the crew of the A/evrimac, not a soldier or sailor was taken 
prisoner. 

On August 7, forty-six days from the date of the lending of General 
Shafter’s army in Cuba and twenty-one days from the surrender of 
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iu Sint, the United States troops commenced embarkation for!home; and 


r entire f orce was feturned to the United States as early as August, 24. 
‘They were absent from the United States only two months, 9) « 
It is fitting that’ I should’ bear testimony to the patriotism and devotion 
at that large portion of our Army which, although eager to be ordered:to 


the post of greatest exposure, fortunately was not required outside of the 


United States. They did their whole duty, and, like their comrades at 
the front, ‘have earned the gratitude of the nation.’ In like manner, the 
officers’ and men of the Army and of the Navy who remained in their 
departments and stations faithfully performing most’ important. duties 
contected with the war, and whose requests for assignment in the field 
and at sea I was compelled to refuse because their services were indis- 
pensable here, are entitled’ to the highest commendation. ' It is my regret 
thet there seems to be no provision for their suitable recognition. 

“In this connection itis a pleasure for me to mention in terms of cordial 
appreciation the timely and useful work of the American National Red 
Cross, both in relief measures preparatory to the campaigns, in sanitary 
assistance at several of the camps of assemblage, and later, under the able 
and experienced leadership of the president of the society, Miss: Clara 
Barton, on the fields of battle and in the hospitals at the front in Cuba. 
Working in conjunction with the governmental authorities and under 
their sanction and approval, and with the enthusiastic: cooperation of 
many patriotic women and societies in the various States, the Red Cross 
has fully maintained its already high reputation for intense earnestness 
and ability to exercise the noble purposes of its international organiza- 
tion, thus justifying the confidence and support which it has received at 
the hands of the American people. ‘To the members and officers of this 
society and all who aided them in their philanthropic work the sincere 
and lasting gratitude of the soldiers and the public is due and is freely 
accorded. 

In tracing these events we are constantly reminded of our obligations 


‘to the Divine Master for His watchful care over us and His safe guid- 


ance, for which the nation makes reverent acknowledgment and offers 
humble prayer for the continuance of His favor. 

The annihilation of Admiral Cervera’s fleet, followed by the capitula- 
tion of Santiago, having brought to the Spanish Government a realizing 
sense of the hopelessness of continuing a struggle now become wholly 
unequal, it made overtures of peace through the French ambassador, 
who, with the assent of his Government, had acted as the friendly repre- 
sentative of Spanish interests during the war. On the 26th of July 
M. Cambon presented a communication signed by the Duke of Almodévar, 
the Spanish minister of state, inviting the United States to state the 
terms upon which it would be willing to make peace. On the goth 


‘of Tuly, by a communication addressed to the Duke of Almodévar and 


handed to M. Cambon, the terms of this Government were announced 


4 
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substantially as in the protocol afterwards signed. On. the ae of 
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August the Spanish reply, dated August 7, was handed by M,Cambon 


to the Secretary of State. It accepted unconditionally the terms imposed 
as to Cuba, Puerto Rico, and an. island of the Ladrones group, but, ap- 
peared to seek to introduce inadmissible reservations in regard to our 


demand as to the Philippine Islands. Conceiving that discussion, cn this 


point could neithe: be practical nor profitable, I directed that in order. to 
avoid misunderstanding the matter should be forthwith closed. by propos- 


ing the embodiment in a formal protocol of the terms upon which the ~ 
negotiations for peace were to be undertaken, The vague and inexplicit : 


- suggestions of the Spanish note could not be accepted, the only reply 
being to present as a virtual ultimatum a draft of protocol embodying 
the precise.terms tendered to Spain in our note of July 30, with added 
stipulations of detail as to the appointment of commissioners to arrange 
for the evacuation of the Spanish Antilles, On August 12 M. Cambon 
announced his receipt of full powers to sign the protocol so submitted. 
Accordingly,on the afternoon of August 12, M.Cambon, as the pleni- 
potentiary of Spain, and the Secretary of State, as the ples no teRaTE of 
the United States, signed a protocol providing— 


ARTICLE T. Spiith will relinquish all claim of sovereignty over and title to Cuba, 
- Art. II. Spain will cede to the United States the island of Puerto Rico and other 
islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies, and also an island in the 
Ladrones to be selected by the United States. 
ArT. III, The United States will occupy and hold the’ city, bay, and harbor of 
Manila pending the conclusion of a treaty of peace which shall determine the con 
trol, disposition, and government of the Philippines. 


The fourth article provided for the appointment of joint commissions 
on the part of the United States and Spain, to meet in Havana and San 
Juan, respectively, for the purpose of arranging and carrying out the 
details of the stipulated evacuation of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and other Span- 
ish islands in the West Indies. : 

The fifth article provided for the appointment of not more than five 
commissioners on each side, to meet at Paris not later than October 1 
and to proceed to the negotiation and conclusion of a treaty of peace, 
subject to ratification according to the respective constitutional forms of 
the two countries. 

The sixth and last article provided that upon the signature of the pro- 
tocol hostilities between the two countries should be suspended and that 
notice to that effect should be given as soon as possible by each Govern- 
ment to the commanders of its military and naval forces. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the protocol I issued a proclama- 
tion, of August 12,* suspending hostilities on the part of the United States. 
The necessary orders to t'1at end were at once given by telegraph, ‘The 
blockade of the ports of Cuba and San Juan de Puerto Rico was in like 


* See p. 262, 
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nanner raised. On, the 18th of August the, muster, out, of, 100,000 
nteers;,or as near that number as was, fennel to Bey practicable, was 
* ordered. 

On. the rst, of December ‘101,165 officers and men, had been ‘anustered 
out and discharged from the service, and 9,002, more will, be mustered 
“out by the roth of this month; also a corresponding number of general 
_ and general staff officers have been honorably discharged the service. 

_, The military commissions to superintend the evacuation of Cuba, Puerto 

_ Rico, and the adjacent islands were forthwith appointed—for Cuba, Major- 
_ General James F, Wade, Rear-Admiral William T., Sampson, Major-Gen- 
eral Matthew C. Butler; for Puerto Rico, Major-General John R,, Brooke, 
| Rear-Admiral Winfield S. Schley, Brigadier-General William, W. Gor- 

_ don—who soon: afterwards met the Spanish commissioners at Havana 
- and San Juan, respectively. The Puerto Rican Joint Commission speedily 

accomplished. its task, and by the 18th of October the evacuation .of the 

island was completed.. ‘The United States flag was, raised over the island 
at noon on that day. The administration of its affairs has been provision- 

-ally intrusted to a military governor until the Congress shall otherwise 

sprovide. ‘The Cuban Joint Commission has not yet terminated its labors. 

» Owing to the difficulties in the way. of removing the large numbers of 
Spanish troops still in Cuba, the evacuation can not be completed, before 

_ the rst of January next. 

.. Pursuant to the fifth article of the protocol, I appointed anal R. 
. Day, lately Secretary of State; Cushman K. Davis, William P. Frye, and 
_, George Gray, Senators of the United States, and Whitelaw Reid to be 

the peace commissioners on the part of the United States. Proceeding 

_-in due season to Paris, they there met on the 1st of October five commis- 
_sioners similarly appointed. on the part of Spain, Their negotiations 

have made jhopeful progress, so that I trust soon to be able to lay a 
definitive treaty of peace before the Senate, with a review of the steps 

_ leading to its signature. 

I do not discuss at this time the government or the future of the new 
possessions which will come to us as the result of the war with Spain. 
Such; discussion will be appropriate after the treaty of peace shall be rati- 
fied. Inthe meantime and until the Congress has legislated otherwise it 
will be my duty to continue the military governments which have existed 
since our occupation and give to the people security in life and property 

and encouragement under a just and beneficent rule. 

As soon.as we are in possession of Cuba and have pacified the island it 
_ will be necessary to give aid and direction to its people to form a govern- 

ment for themselves. This should be undertaken at the earliest moment 
_consistent with safety andjassured success. It is important that our re- 
lations with this people shall be of the most friendly character and our 
commercial relations close and reciprocal. It should be our duty to assist 
in every proper way to build up the waste places of the island, encourage 
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“the saiiaety of the’ people, and assist them! toiforteh government ‘which 
‘shall be free and independent; thus’ realizing the best aspirations of es 
Cuban people. bath 
Spanish’ rule’ must be replaced by a just, peneyarent, and humane gov- 
ernment,” ‘created ‘by the people of’Cuba, capable of performing’ all in- 
“ternational obligations, and which’ shall encourage thrift, industry; and 
prosperity and ‘promote peace and good will among all of the inhabitants, 
"whatever may have been their relations in the past- Neither revenge 
nor ‘passion should’ ‘have ‘a’ place in the new government. Until there 
“is complete ‘tratiquillity in the island and a stable Lebar i eee . 
‘rated’ military occupation’ will ‘be continued: B 
With’ the one éxception of the rupture with Spain, the intercourse’ a 
' the United States with the great family of nations has been marked with 
‘cordiality, and the close of the eventful year finds most’ of the issues that 
necessarily arise in the complex relations of sovereign states adjusted ‘or 
“presenting ‘no serious Sais toa ge state ono er solution by amica- 
ble agreement. seh - bide ee 

‘A long’ unsettled ‘dispute as to the extended | sseendakye between ‘the 
Argentine’ Republic and Chile, stretching along the Andean crests from 
the sotithern ‘border of the Atacama ‘Desert’ to Magellan Straits, nearly a 
third of the length of the South American continent) assumed an acute 
stage in the early part of the year, and afforded to this Government 
occasion to express the hope that the resort to arbitration, already con- 
templated by existing conventions between the parties, might prevail 
despite the grave difficulties arising in its application. I am happy to 
say that arrangements to this end have been perfected, the questions 
of fact upon which the respective commissioners were unable to agree 

being in course of reference to Her Britannic Majesty for determination. 
A residual difference touching the northern boundary line across the 
Atacama Desert, for which existing treaties provided no adequate adjust- 
ment, bids fair to be settled in like manner by a joint commission, upon 
which the United States minister at Buenos Ayres has ates invited to 
serve as umpire in the last resort. 

I have found occasion to approach the Argentine Government with a 
view to removing differences of rate charges imposed upon the cables of 
an American corporation in the transmission between Buenos Ayres and 
the cities of Uruguay and Brazil of through messages passing from’ and | 
to the United States. Although the matter'is complicated by exclusive 
concessions by Uruguay anc. Brazil to foreign companies, there is strong 
hope that a good understanding will be reached and that the‘important 
channels of commercial communication between the United Statés and 
the Atlantic cities of South America may ie freed from’ an a pro- 
hibitory discrimination. 

In this relation I may be permitted to express my sense of the fitness 
of ‘an international agreement whereby the interchange of messages over 
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connecting cables may | on regulated on a fair haste of uniformity. The 


world has seen the postai system developed from a congeries of independ- 
ent and exclusive services into a well-ordered union, of which all coun- 


tries enjoy the manifold benefits. It would be strange were the nations 
not in time brought to realize that modern ‘civilization, which | owes ‘so 
much of its progress | to the annihilation of | space by the electric force, 


. demands that this all-important means of communication be a heritage ~ 


of all peoples, to be administered and regulated in their common behoof. 
A step in this direction was taken when the international converition of 
1884 for the protection of submarine cables was signed, and the day is, I 
trust, not far distant when this medium. for the transmission of thought 
from iand to land may be brought within the domain of international 
concert as completely as is the material carriage of commerce adh ‘cor- 


" respondence upon the face of the waters that divide them. 


The claim of Thomas Jefferson Page against Argentina, which has 


heen pending many years, has been adjusted. The sum pees ne by the 
Congress of Argentina was $4,242.35. 


The sympathy of the American people has justly been offered to the 
ruler and the people of Austria-Hungary by reason of the affliction that 
has lately befallen them in the assassination of the Empress-Queen of 
that historic realm. 

On the roth of September, 1897, a conflict took place at Lattimer, Pa., 
between a body of striking miners and the sheriff of Luzerne County and 
his deputies, in which 22 miners were killed and 44 wounded, of whom 
10 of the killed and 12 of the wounded were Austrian and Hungarian 
subjects. This deplorable event naturally aroused the solicitude of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government, which, on the assumption that the kill- 
ing and wounding involved the unjustifiable misuse of authority, claimed 
reparation for the sufferers. Apart from the searching investigation and 
peremptory action of the authorities of Pennsylvania, the Federal Execu- 
tive took appropriate steps to learn the merits of the case, in order to be - 
in a position to meet the urgent complaint of a friendly power. The 
sheriff and his deputies, having been indicted for murder, were tried, and 
acquitted, after protracted proceedings and the hearing of hundreds of 
witnesses, on the ground that the killing was in the line of their official 
duty to uphold law and preserve public order in the State. A repre- 
sentative of the Department of Justice attended the trial and reported 
its course fully. With all the facts in its possession, this Government 
expects to reach a harmonious understanding on the subject with that of 
Austria-Hungary, notwithstanding the renewed claim of the latter, after 


‘learning the result of the trial, for indemnity for its injured subjects. 


Despite the brief time allotted for preparation, the exhibits of this 
country at the Universal Exposition at Brussels in 1897 enjoyed the sin- 
gular distinction of a larger proportion of awards, having regard to the 
number and classes of articles entered than those of other countries, 
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The worth of such a result in making known our ‘national capacity to 
supply the world’s markets is obvious. 

Exhibitions of this international character are becoming more frequent 
as the exchanges of commercial countries grow more intimate and varied. 
Hardly a year passes that this Government is not invited to national — 
participation at some important foreign center, but often on too short 
notice to permit of recourse to Congress for the power and means to do : 
so. My predecessors have suggested the advisability of providing by a 
general enactment and a standing appropriation for accepting such invita- 
tions and for representation of this country by a commission. This plan 
has my cordial approval. 

I trust that the Belgian restrictions on the importation of cattle from 
the United States, originally adopted as a sanitary precaution, will at an 
early day be relaxed as to their present features of hardship and discrimi- 
nation, so as to admit live cattle under due regulation of their slaughter 
after landing. I am hopeful, too, of favorable change in the Belgian 
treatment of our preserved and salted meats. The growth of direct trade 
between the two countries, not alone for Belgian consumption and Belgian 
products, but by way of transit from and to other continental states, has — 
been both encouraging and beneficial. No effort will be spared to enlarge 
its advantages by seeking the removal of needless impediments and by 
arrangements for increased commercial exchanges. 

The year’s events in Central America deserve more than passing 
mention. 

A menacing rupture between Costa Rica and Nicaragua was happily 
composed by the signature of a convention between the parties, with 
the concurrence of the Guatemalan representative as a mediator, the act 
being negotiated and signed on board the United States steamer A/ezt#, 
then lying in Central American waters. It is believed that the good 
offices of our envoy and of the commander of that vessel contributed 
toward this gratifying outcome. 

In my last annual message the situation was presented with respect to 
the diplomatic representation of this Government in Central America 
created by the association of Nicaragua, Honduras, and Salvador under 
the title of the Greater Republic of Central America, and the delegation 
of their international functions to the Diet thereof. While the repre- 
sentative character of the Diet was recognized by my predecessor and 
has been confirmed during my Administration by receiving its accred- 
ited envoy and granting exequaturs to consuls commissicned under its 
authority, that recognition was qualified by the distinct understanding 
that the responsibility of each of the component sovereign Republics 
toward the United States remained wholly unaffected. 

This provisd.was needful inasmuch as the compact of the three Repub- 
lics was at the outset an association whereby certain representative func- 
tions were delegated to a tripartite commission rather than a federation 
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‘ 


_ possessing centralized powers of government and administration. In 

this view of their relation and of the relation, of the United States to 

the several Republics, a change in the representation of this country in 
Central America was neither recommended by the Executive nor initiated 
by Congress, thus leaving one of our envoys accredited, as heretofore, 

separately to two States of the Greater Republic, Nicaragua and Salvador, 

and to a third State, Costa Rica, which was not a party to the compact, , 
while our other envoy was similarly accredited to a union State, Hon- 

duras, and a nonunion State, Guatemala. The result has been that the 

one has presented credentials only to the President of Costa Rica, the 
other having been received only by the Government of Guatemala. 

Subsequently the three associated Republics entered into negotiations 
for taking the steps forecast in the original compact. A convention of 
their delegates framed for them a federal constitution under the name of 
the United States of Central America, and provided for a central federal 
government and legislature, Upon ratification by the constituent States, . 
the 1st of November last was fixed for the new system to go into opera- 
tion. Within a few weeks thereafter the plan was severely tested by 
- revolutionary movements arising, with a consequent demand for unity of 
action on the part of the military power of the federal States to suppress 
them. Under this strain the new unjon seems to have been weakened 
through the withdrawal of its more important members. ‘This Govern- 
ment was not officially advised of the installation of the federation and 
has maintained an attitude of friendly expectancy, while in no wise re- 
linquishing the position held from the outset that the responsibilities of 
the several States toward us remained unaltered by their tentative rela- 
tions among themselves. 

The Nicaragua Canal Commission, under the chairmanship of Rear- 
Admiral John G. Walker, appointed July 24, 1897, under the authority 
of a provision in the sundry civil act of June 4 of that year, has nearly 
completed its labors, and the results of its exhaustive inquiry into the 
proper route, the feasibility, and the cost of construction of an interoceanic 
canal by a Nicaraguan route will be laid before you. In the performance 
of its task the commission received all possible courtesy and assistance 
from the Governments of Nicaragua and Costa Rica, which thus testified 
their appreciation of the importance of giving a speedy and practical out- 
come to the great project that has for so many years engrossed the atten- 
tion of the respective countries. 

As the scope of the recent inquiry embraced the whole subject, with the 
aim of making plans and surveys for a canal by the most convenient 
route, it necessarily, included a review of the results of previous surveys 
and plans, and in particular those adopted by the Maritime Canal Com- 
pany under its existing concessions from Nicaragua and Costa Rica, so 
that to this extent those grants necessarily hold as essential a part in the 
deliberations and conclusions of the Canal Commission as they have held. 
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and must needs hold in the discussion of the matter by the Congress. 
Under these circumstances and in view of overtures made to the Govern- 
ments of Nicaragua and Costa Rica by other parties for a new canal 
concession predicated on the assumed approaching lapse of the contracts 
of the Maritime Canal Company with those States, I have not hesitated’ 
to express my conviction that considerations of expediency and inter- 
national policy as between the several governments interested in the 
construction and control of an interoceanic canal by this route require — 
the maintenance of the status guo until the Canal Commission shall have 
reported and the United States Congress shall have had the opportunity 
to pass finally upon the whole matter during the present session, bebe 82 
prejudice by reason of any change in the existing conditions. ; 

Nevertheless, it appears that the Government of Nicaragua, as one of 
its last sovereign acts before merging its powers in those of the newly 
formed United States of Central America, has granted an optional con- 
cession to another association, to become effective on the expiration of 
the'present grant. It does not appear what surveys have been made or — 
what route is proposed under this contingent grant, so that an examina- 
tion of the feasibility of its plans is necessarily not embraced in the report 
of the Canal Commission. All these circumstances suggest the urgency ~ 
of some definite action by the Congress at this session if the labors of the ~ 
past are to be utilized and the linking of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
by a practical waterway is to be realized. That the construction of such 
a maritime highway is now more than ever indispensable to that inti- 
mate and ready intercommunication between out eastern and western 
seaboards demanded by the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands and the 
prospective expansion of our influence and commerce in the Pacific, and 
that our national policy now more imperatively than ever calls for its 
control by this Government, are propositions which I doubt not the Con- 
gress will duly appreciate and wisely act upon. 

A convention providing for the revival of the late United States and 
Chilean Claims Commission and the consideration of claims which were 
duly presented to the late commission, but not considered because of the 
expiration of the time limited for the duration of the commission, was 
signed May 24, 1897, and has remained unacted upon by the Senate. 
The term therein fixed for effecting the exchange of ratifications having 
elapsed, the convention falls unless the time be extended by amendment, 
which I am endeavoring to bring about, with the friendly concurrence of 
the Chilean Government. 

The United States has not been an indifferent spectator of the extraor- 
dinary events transpiring in the Chinese Empire, whereby portions of 
its maritime provinces are passing under the control of various European 
powers; but the prospect that the vast commerce which the energy of our 
citizens and the necessity of our staple productions for Chinese uses has 
built up in those regions may not be prejudiced through any exclusive 
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treatment by the new occupants has obviated the need. os our country : 
becoming an actor in the scene. Our position among nations, having. 


a large Pacific coast and a constantly expanding direct trdde with the’; 


farther Orient, gives us the equitable claim to consideration and friendly 
treatment in this regard, and it will be my aim’ to subserve our large | 
interests in that quarter by all means appropriate to the constant policy; 
of our Government... The territories of Kiao-chow, of Wei-hai-wei, and 
of Port Arthur and. Talienwan, leased. to Germany, Great Britain, and 
Russia; respectively, for terms of years, will, it is announced, be open to. 
international commerce during such alien occupation; and if no discrimi-. 


nating treatment:of American citizens and. their trade be found to exist 


or be. eo anne the desire of ahs Gaweraghent would sisi to 
be realized. clas5t “deb ete ne viitied gil ort itr 
_In this tions as Seawitie the paints aa wae of our peace 
with! China andthe peculiarly favorable conditions which exist for their 
expansion inthe normal course of trade, I refer: to. the communication | 
addressed to) the Speaker of the House of Representatives by the Sec-»: 
retary of the Treasury on the 14th of last June, with its accompanying | 
letter of the Secretary of State, recommending an) appropriation fora 
commission to study the commercial and industrial conditions in the Chi- + 
nese Empire and report as to the opportunities for,and obstacles to the 
enlargement of markets in China for the raw products and manufactures): 
of the United States. . Action was not taken thereon during the late ses- 
sion. I cordially urge that the recommendation receive at your hands 
the consideration which its importance and timeliness merit: ’ 
Meanwhile there may be just ground for disquietude in view of the: 
unrest and revival of the old sentiment of opposition and’ prejudice to 


~alien people which pervades certain of the Chinese provinces. Asin the | 


case of the attacks upon our citizens in Szechuen and at Kutien in1895; 
the United States minister has been instructed to secure the fullest meas- | 
ure of protection, both local and. imperial, for any: menaced: American 
interests, and to demand, in case of lawless injury to person or property, 
instant reparation appropriate to' the case. War ships have: been’ sta- 
tioned at Tientsin for more ready’ observation of the disorders which 
have invaded. even the Chinese capital, so as to be in a position to act 
should need arise, while a guard of marines has been sent to Peking to 
afford the minister the same measure of authoritative protection as the 
representatives ‘of other nations have been constrained to employ. 
Following close upon the rendition of the award of my’ predecessor 
as, arbitrator of the claim of the Italian subject Cerruti against the Re- | 
public of Colombia, differences arose: between: the parties to the: arbitra- 
tion in regard to the scope and extension! of the award, of which certain 
articles were contested by Colombia, while Italy claimed their literal ful- 
fillment, . The award having. been made by the President of the United 
States, as an act of friendly consideration and with the sole view'to an 
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impartial composition of the matter in dispute, I could not but feel ‘deep’ : 
concern at sucha miscarriage, and while unable to accept the Colombian 
theory that'I, in my official capacity, possessed continuing functions as 
arbitrator, with power to interpret or revise the terms of the award, my © 
best efforts were lent to bring the parties to a harmonious acim as. 
to the execution of its provisions. . 7 

A naval demonstration by Italy resulted in an engagement to pay the © 
liabilities claimed upon their ascertainment; but this apparent disposition 
of the controversy was followed by a rupture of diplomatic intercourse — 
between Colombia and Italy, which still continues, although, fortunately, 
without acute symptoms having supervened.’ Notwithstanding this, ef- 
forts are reported ‘to be’ continuing for the ascertainment of Colombia’s' 
contingent liability on account of Cerruti’s debts under the fifth — os 
the award. ! , 

A claim of an American citizen against the Déuiinicail Republic for a 
public bridge over the Ozama River, which has been in diplomatic con- 
troversy for several years, has been'settled by expert arbitration and an 
award in favor of the claimant amounting to about $90,000. It, however,” 
remains unpaid, despite urgent demands for its settlement acpiaay to™ 
the terms of the compact. | 

There is now every prospect that the participation of the United sins 
in the Universal Exposition to be held in 'Paris in 1900 will be ona scale’ 
commensurate with the advanced position held’ by’ our products sha 
industries in the world’s chief marts. 

The preliminary report of Mr. Moses P. Handy, who, under the act 
approved July 19, 1897, was appointed special commissioner with a view 
to securing all attainable information necessary to a full and complete 
understanding by Congress in regard to the participation of this Govern- 
ment in'the Paris Exposition, was laid before you by my message of 
December 6, 1897, and showed the large opportunities opened to make 
known our national progress in arts, science, and manufactures, as well 
as the urgent need of immediate and adequate provision to enable due 
advantage thereof to be taken. Mr. Handy’s death soon afterwards ‘ 
rendered it necessary for another to take up and complete his unfinished 
work, and on January 11 last Mr. Thomas W. Cridler; Third Assistant 
Secretary of State, was designated ‘to fulfill that task: His report was 
laid before you by my message of June 14, 1898, with the gratifying 
result of awakening renewed interest in the projected display.’ By’a 
provision in the sundry civil appropriation act of July 1, 1898, a’sum not 
to exceed $650,000 was allotted for the organization of a commission 
to care for the proper preparation and installation of American exhib: 
its and for the display of suitable exhibits by the several Executive 
Departments, particularly by the Department of Agriculture, the Fish 
Commission, and the Smithsonian Institution, in representation of the 
Government of the United States, 
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an ae to that enactment I appointed Mr. ei. W. Peck, of 


‘Chicago, commissioner-general, with an assistant commissioner-general 
and a secretary. Mr. Peck at once proceeded to Paris, where his success 


in enlarging the scope and variety of the United States exhibit has been 
most gratifying. Notwithstanding the comparatively limited area of the 


exposition site—less than one-half that of the World’s Fair at, Chicago— 


the space assigned to the United States has been increased from the 
absolute allotment of 157,403 square feet reported by Mr. Handy to some 
202,000 square feet, with corresponding augmentation of the field for a 


truly characteristic representation of the various important branches of 
our country’s development. Mr, Peck’s report will be laid before you. 


In my judgment its recommendations will call for your early considera- 


_tion, especially as regards an increase of the appropriation to at least one 


million dollars in all, so that not only may the assigned space be fully 


taken up by the best possible exhibits in every class, but the preparation 


and installation be on so perfect a scale as to rank among the first in that 
unparalleled competition of artistic and inventive production, and thus 
counterbalance the disadvantage with which we start as compared with 


other countries whose appropriations are on amore generous seale and 


whose preparations are in a state of much greater forwardness than our 
own. 
_Where our artisans have the admitted capacity to excel, where our 


inventive genius has initiated many of the grandest discoveries of these 
later days of the century, and where the native resources of our land are 


as limitless as they are valuable to supply the world’s needs, it is our 
province, as it should be our earnest care, to lead in the march of human 
progress, and not rest content with any secondary place. Moreover, if 
this be due to ourselves, it is no less due to the great French nation’ 
whose guests we become, and which has in so many ways testified its 
wish and hope that our participation shall befit the place the two peoples 
have won in the field of universal development. 

The commercial arrangement made with France on the 28th of May, 
1898, under the provisions of section 3 of the tariff act of 1897, went 
into effect on the 1st day of June following. It has relieved a portion of 
our export trade from serious embarrassment. Further negotiations are 
now pending under section 4 of the same act with a view to the increase 
of trade between the two countries to their mutual advantage. Negotia- 
tions with other governments, in part interrupted by the war with Spain, 
are in progress under both sections of the tariff act. I hope to be able 
to announce some of the results of these mezotianigns during the present 
session of Congress. 

Negotiations to the same end with Germany have been set on foot. 
Meanwhile no effort has been relaxed to convince the Imperial Govern- 
ment of the thoroughness of our inspection of pork products for exporta- 
tion, and it is trusted that the efficient administration of this measure by 
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‘the Department of Agriculture will be ‘récoghized as a gitaratity Of the 
healthfulness of the food staples we esend waists to countries where their 
use is large and necessary. 99” 

“IT transmitted to the Sinise on the roth SE February last informa- 
tion touching the prohibition against the importation of fresh fruits from 

this country, which had then recently been’ decreed by Germany ‘on ‘the 
ground of danger of disseminating the San José scale’ insect: This pre- _ 
“cautionary measure was justified by Germany on the score of the drastic - 
steps taken in several States of the Union'against the spread of the pest, 
“the elaborate reports of the Department of Agriculture being’ put’ in 
evidence to Show the danger to German fruit-growing interests should 
the scale obtain a lodgment in that country. ‘Temporary ‘rélief' was 
afforded in thé case of large consignments of fruit then on the way by 
inspection and admission when found noninfected. Later’ the prohibi- 
tion was extended to dried fruits of every kind, but was relaxed so as to 
apply only to unpeeled fruit and fruit waste. As was to be expected, 
the alarm reached to other ‘countries, and Switzerland has adopted a simi-. 
lar inhibition. Efforts are in progress to induce the German and Swiss 
Governments to relax the prohibition in favor of dried fruits’ shown to~ 
have been cured under circumstances rendering the existence of animal 
life impossible. ny 

‘Our relations with Great Britain have continued on the most friendly 
footing. Assenting to our request, the protection of Americans and their 
interests in Spanish jurisdiction was assumed by the diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives of Great Britain, who fulfilled their delicate and 
arduous trust with tact and zeal, eliciting high commendation. I may 
be allowed to make fitting allusion to the instance of Mr. Ramsden, Her 
Majesty’s consul at Santiago de Cuba, whose untimely death after dis-_ 
tinguished service and untiring effort during the es of tee oy was » 
sincerely lamented. 

In the early part of April last, pursuant to a request made at the instance 
of the Secretary of State by the British ambassador at’ this’ capital, the 
Canadian government granted facilities for the passage of four’ United 
States revenue cutters from the Great Lakes to’ the Atlantic coast by 
way of the Canadian canals and’ the St. Lawrence River. ‘The vessels 
had reached Lake Ontario and were there awaiting the opening of navi- 
gation when war was declared between the United States and Spain. 
Her Majesty’s Government thereupon, by a communication of the latter 
part of April, stated that the permission granted before the outbreak of 
hostilities would not be withdrawn provided the United States Govern. 
ment gave assurance that the vessels in question would proceed direct to 
a United States port without engaging in any hostile operation, ‘This 
Government promptly agreed to the stipulated condition, it being under- 
stood that the vessels would not be prohibited from aie any hostile 
attack. 
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It will give me Souda satisfaction if I shall be authorized to com- 
“municate to you a favorable conclusion of the pending negotiations with 
Great Britain in respect to the Dominion of Canada. It is the earnest 
wish of this Government to remove all sources of discord. and irritation — 
in our relations with the neighboring Dominion. The trade between the 
two countries is constantly increasing, and it is important to both coun- 
tries that all reasonable facilities should be granted for its development. 
_ The Government of Greece strongly urges the onerousness of the duty 
here imposed upon the currants of that country, amounting to: 100 oe 
cent or more of their market value. This fruit is stated to be exclusiye 
a Greek product, not coming into competition with any domestic produc 
The question of reciprocal commercial relations with Greece, sae 
the restoration of currants to the free list, is under consideration. 

The long-standing claim of Bernard Campbell for damages for inju- 
ries sustained from a violent assault committed against him by military 
authorities in the island of Haiti has been settled by the agreement of 
that Republic to pay him $10,000.in American gold. Of this sum $5,000 
has already been paid. It is hoped that other pending claims of Ameri- 
can citizens against that Republic may be amicably adjusted. 

*Pending the consideration by the Senate of the treaty signed June 16, 
1897, by the plenipotentiaries of the United States and of the Republic 
of Hawaii, providing for the annexation of the islands, a joint resolution 
to accomplish the same prrpose by accepting the offered cession and in- 
corporating the ceded territory into the Union was adopted by the Con- 
gress and approved July 7, 1898. I thereupon directed the United States 
steamship Philadelphia to convey Rear-Admiral Miller to Honolulu, and . 
intrusted to his hands this important legislative act, to be delivered to 
the President of the Republic of Hawaii, with whom the Admiral and the 
United States minister were authorized to make appropriate arrange- 
ments for transferring the sovereignty of the islands to the United 
States. This was simply but impressively accomplished on the 12th of 
August last by the delivery of a certified copy of the resolution to Presi- 
dent Dole, who. thereupon yielded up to the representative of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States the sovereignty and public property of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Pursuant to the terms of the jean resolution and in éxercise of the 
authority thereby conferred upon me, I directed that the civil, judicial, 
and military powers theretofore exercised by the officers of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Hawaii should continue to be exercised by those 
officers until Congress shall provide a government for the incorporated 
territory, subject to my power to remove such officers and to fill vacan- 
cies, The President, officers, and troops of the Republic thereupon took 
the oath of allegiance to the United States, thus providing for the unin- 
terrupted continuance of all the administrative and municipal functions 
of the annexed territory until Congress shall otherwise enact. 
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Following the further provision of the joint resolution, I appointed 
the Hons. Shelby M. Cullom, of Illinois, John T. Morgan, of Alabama, 
Robert R. Hitt, of Illinois, Sanford B. Dole, of Hawaii, and Walter ‘F. 
Frear, of Hawaii, as commissioners to confer and recommend to Con- 
gress such legislation concerning the Hawaiian Islands as they should 
deem necessary or proper. The commissioners having fulfilled the mis- 
sion confided to them, their report will be laid before you at an early day. 
It is believed that their recommendations will have the earnest considera- 
tion due to the magnitude of the responsibility resting upon you to give 
such shape to the relationship of those mid-Pacific lands to our home 
Union as will benefit both in the highest degree, realizing the aspirations 
of the community that has cast its lot with us and elected to share our 
_ political heritage, while at the same time justifying the foresight of those 
who for three-quarters of a century have looked to the assimilation of 
Hawaii as a natural and inevitable consummation, in harmony with our 
needs and in fulfillment of our cherished traditions. 

The questions heretofore pending between Hawaii and Japan growing 
out of the alleged mistreatment of Japanese treaty immigrants were, Iam 
pleased to say, adjusted before the act of transfer by the Oe eam of a 
reasonable indemnity to the Government of Japan. ; 

Under the provisions of the joint resolution, the existing customs _ 
relations of the Hawaiian Islands with the United States and with other 
countries remain unchanged until legislation shall otherwise provide. 
The consuls of Hawaii here and in foreign countries continue to fulfill 
their commercial agencies, while the United States consulate at Honolulu 
is maintained for all appropriate services pertaining to trade and the 
revenue. It would be desirable that all foreign consuls in the Hawaiian 
Islands should receive new exequaturs from this Government. 

The attention of Congress is called to the fact that, our consular offices 
having ceased to exist in Hawaii and being about to cease in other 
countries coming under the sovereignty of the United States, the provi- 
sions for the relief and transportation of destitute American seamen in 
these countries under our consular regulations will in consequence termi- 
nate. It is proper, therefore, that new legislation should be enacted 
upon this subject in order to meet,the changed conditions. 

_ The interpretation of certain provisions of the extradition convention 
of December 11, 1861, has been at various times the occasion of contro- 
versy with the Government of Mexico. An acute difference arose in the 
case of the Mexican demand for the delivery of Jesis Guerra, who, hav- 
ing led a marauding expedition near the border with the proclaimed 
purpose of initiating an insurrection against President Diaz, escaped into 
Texas. _ Extradition was refused on the ground that the alleged offense 
was political in its character, and therefore came within the treaty pro- 
viso of nonsurrender. The Mexican contention was that the excep- 
tion only related to purely political offenses, and that as Guerra’s acts 
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were admixed with the common crime of murder, arson, kidnaping, and 
robbery, the option of nondelivery became void, a position which this 
Government was unable to admit in view of the received international 
doctrine and practice in the matter. The Mexican Government, in view 
of this, gave notice January 24, 1898, of the termination of the conven- 
tion, to take effect twelve months from that date, at the same time invit- 
ing the conclusion of a new convention, toward which negotiations are 
on foot. 
In this relation I may refer to the necessity of some amendment of our 
existing extradition statute. It is a common stipulation of such treaties 


_ that neither party shall be bound to give up its own citizens, with the 


added proviso in one of our treaties, that with Japan, that it may surren- 
der if it see fit. Itis held in this country by an almost uniform course 
of decisions that where a treaty negatives the obligation to surrender the 
President is not invested with legal authority to act.. The conferment of 
such authority would be in the line of that sound morality which shrinks 
from affording secure asylum to the author of a heinous crime. Again, 
statutory provision might well be made for what is styled extradition by 


_ way of transit, whereby a fugitive surrendered by one foreign government 


to another may be conveyed across the territory of the United States to 
the jurisdiction of the demanding state. A recommendation in this be- 
half made in the President’s message of 1886* was not acted upon. ‘The 
matter is presented for your consideration. 

The problem of the Mexican free zone has been often discussed with 
regard to its inconvenience as a provocative of smuggling into the United 
States along an extensive and thinly guarded land border. ‘The effort 
made by the joint resolution of March 1,1895, to remedy the abuse charged 
by suspending the privilege of free transportation in bond across the ter- 
ritory of the United States to Mexico failed of good result, as is stated 
in Report No. 702 of the House of Representatives, submitted in the last 
session, March 11,1898. As the question is one to be conveniently met 
by wise concurrent legislation of the two countries looking to the protec- 
tion of the revenues by harmonious measures operating equally on either 
side of the boundary, rather than by conventional arrangements, I suggest 
that Congress consider the advisability of authorizing and inviting a con- 
ference of representatives of the Treasury Departments of the United 
States and Mexico to consider the subject in all its complex bearings, 
and make report with pertinent recommendations to the respective Gov- 
ernments for the information and consideration of their Congresses. 

The Mexican Water Boundary Commission has adjusted all matters 
submitted to it to the satisfaction of both Governments save in three 
important cases—that of the ‘‘Chamizal’’ at El Paso, Tex., where the 
two commissioners failed to agree, and wherein, for this case only, this 


Government has proposed to Mexico the addition of a third member; 


» 
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the proposed elimination of what are known as.‘‘ Bancos,’’ small isolated 
islands formed by the cutting off of bends in the Rio Grande, from the 
operation of the treaties of 1884 and 1889, recommended by the com-, 
missioners and approved by this Government, but still under considera- 
tion by Mexico; and the subject of the ‘‘ Equitable distribution of the 
waters of the Rio Grande,’’ for which the commissioners recommended 
an international dam and reservoir, approved by Mexico, but.still under 
consideration by this Government. Pending these questions it is nec-. 
essary to extend the life of the commission, which Faces December 
22 mext. : 

The coronation of the young Queen of the Nethiadaane was made the 
occasion of fitting congratulations. 

‘The claim of Victor H. McCord. against Peru, which for a rinieber of 
years has been pressed by this Government and has on several occasions 
attracted the attention of the Congress, has been satisfactorily adjusted. 
A protocol was signed May 17, 1898, whereby, the fact of liability being 
admitted, the question of the amount to be awarded was submitted to the 
chief justice of Canada as sole arbitrator. | Be award sets the nailaaa 
due the claimant at $40,000. ; 

The Government of Peru has given the prescribed chances of its 
intention to abrogate the treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation _ 
concluded with this country August 31,1887. As that treaty contains 
many important provisions necessary to the maintenance of commerce 
and good relations, which could with difficulty be replaced by the nego- 
tiation of renewed provisions within the brief twelve months intervening 
before the treaty terminates, I have invited suggestions by Peru as to 
the particular provisions it is desired to annul, in the hope of reaching an 
arrangement whereby the remaining articles may be provisionally saved, 

His Majesty the Czar having announced his purpose to raise the 
Imperial Russian mission at this. capital to the rank of an embassy, 
I responded, under the authority conferred by the act of March 3, 
1893, by commissioning and accrediting the actual representative at St. 
Petersburg in the capacity of ambassador extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary. [he Russian ambassador to this country has since presented his 
credentials. 

The proposal of the Czar for a general reduction of the vast military 
establishments that weigh so heavily upon many peoples in time of peace 
was communicated to this Government with an earnest invitation to be 
represented in the conference which it is contemplated to assemble with 
a view to discussing the means of accomplishing so desirable a result. 
His Majesty was at once informed of the cordial sympathy of this Govern- 
ment with the principle involved in his exalted proposal and of the readi- 
ness of the United States to take part in the conference. The active 
military force of the United States, as measured by our population, terri- 
torial area, and taxable wealth, is, and under any conceivable prospectivet 
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conditions, must continue to, be,.in, time of peace: so. conspicuously . less. 
than that of the armed powers, to. whom the Czar’s. appeal is especially. 
addressed that the question can have for us no practical importance save . 
as marking an auspicious step toward the betterment of the condition of | 
the modern peoples and the cultivation of peace and good will among | 
them; but in this view it; behooves us as a nation to. lead countenance . 
and aid\to the beneficent project... > ee ottt stossort i 

.|The claims of owners of American sealing Bi te te seizure ibe Rus-. 
_ Sian cruisers in Bering Sea are being pressed to a settlement. The equi-, 
ties, of the cases justify the expectation that a measure of reparation will 
eventually be accorded, in BEF OBY with, Rrorsians and. i inj the sist of the . 
proven facts. . 

The recommendation ats in my eis! message of Laer, 27 last j is. 
renewed; that appropriation be made to reimburse the master and owners 
- of the Russian bark /Yavs for wrongful. arrest of the master and deten-. 
tion of the vessel in February, 1896, by officers of the, United States 
district court for the southern district of Mississippi. The. papers accom- 
panying my said message make out a most meritorious claim and justify 
the urgency with which it has been presented by the Government, of 
Russia. wie na 

Malietoa Iraupepa, King of Samoa, died on August 22 last. . Accord- 
ing to Article I of the general act of Berlin, ‘‘ his successor shall be duly 
elected. according to the laws and customs of Samoa.’ . i 

_ Arrangements having been|agreed upon between the. signatories of the 
general act for the return of Mataafa and the other exiled Samoan. chiefs, , 
they: were brought from, Jaluit by a German. war vessel and landed at 
Apia on September 18 last. 

Whether the death of Malietoa and. the return of his old-time rival 
Mataafa will add to the. undesirable complications which the execution _ 
of the tripartite general act has heretofore developed remains to be seen. 
The efforts of this Government, will, as heretofore, be addressed toward 
a harmonious and exact. fulfillment, of the, terms of the international 
engagement to which the United States became a party in 1889. , 

The, Cheek claim against, Siam, after some: five years of controversy, 
has been adjusted by arbitration under an. agreement signed July'6, 1897,; 
an award of 706,721 ticals (about $187,987.78), with release of the Cheek 
estate from mortgage claims, having been rendered. March 21, 1898, in 
favor of the claimant by the arbitrator; Sir Nicholas John Hannen, British 
chief justice for China and Japan. 

_An envoy from Siam has been accredited to, this Government and. has 
presented his credentials. 

Immediately upon the outbreak) of the war with Spain the Swiss Gov- 
ernment, fulfilling the high, mission it has deservedly, assumed as the 
patron of the International Red Cross, proposed to the United States and 
Spain that they should severally recognize and carry into execution, as a 
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modus vivendi, during the continuance of hostilities, the additional arti- 
cles proposed by the international conference of Geneva, Octobet 20, 1868, 
extending the effects of the existing Red Cross convention of 1864 to 
the conduct of naval war. Following the example set by France and 
Germany in 1870 in adopting such a modus vivendt, and in view of 
the accession of the United States to those additional articles in 1882, 
although the exchange of ratifications thereof still remained uneffected, 
the Swiss proposal was promptly and anand peti by _ and simul- 
taneously by Spain. an 

This Government feels a keen satisfaction in having thus been 'ena- 
bled to testify its adherence to the broadest principles of humanity even 
amidst the clash of war, and it is to be hoped that the extension of the’ 
Red Cross compact to hostilities by sea as well as on land may soon be- 
come an accomplished fact through the general promulgation of the’addi- | 
tional naval Red Cross articles by the maritime Powers! now Higa to . 
the convention of 1864. 

The important question of the claim of Switzerland to the perpetiial 
cantonal allegiance of American citizens of Swiss origin has not made- 
hopeful progress toward a solution, and controversies in this regard still 
continue. 

The newly accredited envoy of the United States to the Ottoman Porte - 
carries instructions looking to the disposal of matters in controversy with — 
Turkey for a number of years. He is ‘especially charged to press for a 
just settlement of our claims for indemnity by reason of the destruction 
of the property of American missionaries resident in that country during 
the Armenian troubles of 1895, as well as for the recognition of older 
claims of equal justness. ! i 

He is also instructed to seek an adjustment of the dispute growing out 
of the refusal of Turkey to recognize the acquired citizenship of Ottoman- 
born persons naturalized in the United States since 1869 without prior 
imperial consetit, and in the same general relation hé is directed 'to en- 
deavor to bring about a solution of the question which has more or léss 
acutely existed since 1869 concerning the jurisdictional rights of the 
United States in matters of criminal procedure and punishment under 
Article IV of' the treaty of 1830. This latter difficulty grows out of a 
verbal difference, claimed by Turkey to be essential, between the original 
Turkish text and the promulgated translation. 

After more than two years from the appointment of a consul’ of this 
country to Erzerum, he has received his exequatur. 

The arbitral tribunal appointed under the treaty of February 2, 1897, 
between Great Britain and Venezuela, to determine the boundary line 
between the latter and the colony of British Guiana; is to convene at 
Paris during the present month. It is a source of much gratification 'to 
this Government to see the friendly resort of arbitration applied to the 
settlement of this controversy, not alone because of the earnest part we 
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have had in bringing about the restilt, but also because the two members 


named on behalf’of Venezuela, Mr. Chief Justice Fuller and Mr. Justice 
Brewer, chosen from ‘our highest court, appropriately testify the continu- 
ing interest we feel in the definitive adjustment of the question according 


to the strictest rules of justice. The British members, Lord Herschell 


and Sir Richard Collins, are jurists of no less exalted repute, while the 
fifth member and president of the tribunal, M. F. De Martens, has earned 
a world-wide reputation as an authority upon international law. 

‘The claim of Felipe Scandella against Venezuela for arbitrary expul- 
sion and injury to his business has been adj usted by the tevocation of the 
order of expulsion and by the payment of the sum of $16,000. 

I have the satisfaction of being able to state that the Bureau of the 
American Republics, created in 1890 as the organ for promoting com- 
mercial intercourse and fraternal relations among the countries of. the 
Western Hemisphere, has become a more efficient instrument of the wise 
purposes of its founders, and is receiving the cordial support of the 
contributing members of the international union which ‘are actually | 
represented in its board of management. A commercial directory, in 
two volumes, containing a mass of statistical matter descriptive of the 
industrial and commercial interests of the various countries, has been 
printed in English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French, and a monthly’ 
bulletin published in these four languages and distributed in the Latin- 
American .countries as well as in the United States has proved to be a 
valuable medium for disseminating information and furthering the varied 
interests of the international union. : 

During the past year the important work of collecting information of 
practical benefit to American industries and trade through the agency 
of the diplomatic and consular officers has been steadily advanced, and in 
order to lay such data before the public with the least delay the practice 
was begun in January, 1898, of issuing the commercial reports from day 


- to day as they are received by the Department of State. It is believed 


that for promptitude as well as fullness of information the service thus 
supplied to our merchants and manufacturers will be found to show sen- 
sible improvement and to merit the liberal support of Congress. 

The experiences of the last year bring forcibly home to us a sense of 
the burdets and the waste of war. We desire, in common with most 
civilized nations, to reduce to the lowest possible point the damage sus- 
tained in time of war by peaceable trade and commerce. It is true we 
may stuffer in such cases less than other communities, but all nations are 
damaged more or less by the state of uneasiness and apprehension into - 
which an outbreak of hostilities throws the entire commercial world. It 
should be our object, therefore, to minimize, so far as practicable, this in- 
evitable loss and disturbance. ‘This purpose can probably best be accom- 
plished by an international agreement to regard all private property at 
sea'as exempt from capture or destruction by the forces of DEH Stisa 
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‘powers. ‘The United States Government has. for many years advocated 
this humane and beneficent principle, and is now in position to, recom- 
mend it to other powers without the imputation of selfish motives. I 
therefore suggest for your consideration that the Executive be authorized 
to correspond with the governments of the principal. maritime powers 
with a view of incorporating into the permanent law of civilized nations 
the principle of the exemption of all private property at sea, not. sonia 
‘band of war, from capture or destruction by belligerent powers. . 
The Secretary of the Treasury reports that the receipts of the Gases 
ment from all sources during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898, includ- 
ing $64,751,223 received from sale of Pacific railroads, amounted, to 
$405,321,335, and its expenditures to $443, 368,582. There was collected 
from customs $149,575,062 and from internal revenue $170,900,641. 
Our dutiable imports amounted to $324,635,479, a decrease of $58,156,690 
over the preceding year, and importations free of duty amounted to $291,- 
414,175, a decrease from the preceding year of $90,524,068. . Internal- 
revenue receipts exceeded those of the preceding year by $24,212,067. 
The total tax collected on distilled spirits was $92,546,999; 0n manu-- 
factured tobacco, $36,230,522, and on fermented. liquors, $39,515,421.) 
We exported merchandise during the year amounting to $1,2 31482, 330; 
an increase of $180,488,774 from the preceding; year. jfeilortf NN 

It is estimated upon the basis of present revenue laws. that the eee: 

of the Government for the year ending June 30, 1899, will. be $577,- 
874,647, and its expenditures $689, RT 4a resulting in a deficiency, of 
$112,000,000. 

On the 1st of December, 1898, there was held. in pas ae gold 
coin amounting to $138,441,547, gold bullion amounting to$138, 502,545, 
silver bullion amounting to $93,359,250, and other forms money 
_ amounting to $451,963,981. 

On the same date the amount of money of all kinds in circulation, or 
not included in Treasury holdings, was $1,886,879,504, an increase for 
the year of $165,794,966. Estimating our population at 75,194,000) at 
the time mentioned, the per capita circulation was $25.09. On the same 
date there was in the Treasury gold bullion amounting to, $138,502,545. 

The provisions made for strengthening the resources of the Treasury 
in connection with the war have given increased confidence in the pur- 
pose and power of the Government to maintain the present standard, 
and have established more firmly than ever the national credit at home 
and abroad. A marked evidence of this is found in the inflow of gold to 
the Treasury. Its net gold holdings on November 1, 1898, were $239,- 
885,162 as compared with $153,573,147 on November 1, 1897, and an 
increase of net cash of $207,756,100, November.1, 1897, to $300,238,275, 
November 1, 1898. The present ratio of net Treasury gold to outstand- 
ing Government liabilities, including United States notes, Treasury notes 
of 1890, silver certificates, currency certificates, standard silver dollars, 
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and fractional Giver coin, November 1, 1898, was 25. 35 per cent, as com. 
pared with 16.96 per cent, November I, 1897. . 
I renew so much of my recommendation of December, 1897, as follows: 


That when any of the United States notes are presented for redemption in gold 
and are redeemed in gold, such notes shall be kept and set apart and only paid out 
in exchange for gold. This is an obvious duty. If the holder of the United States 
note prefers the gold and gets it from the Government, he should not receive back 
from the Government a United States note without paying gold in exchange for it. 


_ The reason for this is made all the more apparent when the Government issues an 


interest-bearing debt to provide gold for the redemption of United States notes— 
a non-interest-bearing debt. Surely it should not pay them out again except on 
demand and for gold. If they are put out in any other way, they may return again, 


to be followed by another bond issue to redeem them—another interest-bearing debt. .. 


to redeem a prmdtterest "bearing debt. 


This recommendation was, made in the belief that such provisions 
of law would insure to a greater degree the safety of the present stand- 
ard, and better protect our currency from the dangers to which it is 
subjected from a disturbance in the general business conditions of the 
country. 

In my judgment the present condition of the Treasury amply justi- 
fies the immediate enactment of the legislation recommended one year 
ago, under which a portion of the gold holdings should be placed in 
a trust fund from which greenbacks should be redeemed upon presenta- 
tion, but when once redeemed should not thereafter be paid out except 
for gold.. 

It is not to be inferred that other legislation relating to our currency 
is not required; on the contrary, there is an obvious demand for it. 

The importance of adequate provision which will insure to our future 
a money standard related as our money standard now is to that of our 
commercial rivals is generally recognized. 

The companion proposition that our domestic paper currency shall be 
kept safe and yet beso related to the needs of our industries and internal 
commerce as to be adequate and responsive to such needs is a proposition 
scarcely less important. The subject, in all its parts, is commended to 
the wise consideration of the Congress. 

The annexation of Hawaii and the changed relations of the United 
States to Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines resulting from the war, 
compel the prompt adoption of a maritime policy by the United States. 
There should be established regular and frequent steamship communica- 
tion, encouraged by the United States, under the American flag, with 
the newly acquired islands. Spain furnished to its colonies, at an annual 
cost of about $2,000,000, steamship lines communicating with a portion 
of the world’s markets, as well as with trade centers of the home Gov- 
ernment. ‘The United States will not undertake to do less, It is our 
duty to furnish the people of Hawaii with facilities, under national 
control, for their export and import trade. It will be conceded that the 
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present’ situation calls for psig ae? ee shall be prompt, durable 
and liberal. 

The part which American merchant vessels and their seamen per- 
formed in the war with Spain demonstrates that this service, furnishing 
both pickets and the second line of defense, is a national necessity, and 
should be encouraged i in every constitutional way. Details and methods 
- for the accomplishment of this purpose are discussed in the report of 
the. Secretary of the Treasury, to. — i attention ey ag Ne ES 
hay acho invited. 

‘In my last annual message I recommended that ‘Congress authorize the 
appointment of a commission for the purpose of making systematic in- 
vestigations with reference to the cause and prevention of yellow fever. 
This matter has acquired an increased importance as a result of the mili- 
tary occupation of the island of Cuba and the commercial intercourse 
between this island and the United States which we have every reason to 
expect. The sanitary problems connected with our new relations with 
the island of Cuba and ‘the acquisition of Puerto Rico are no less impor- 
tant than those relating to finance, commerce, and administration. Tt i¢. 
my earnest desire that these problems may be considered by competent 
experts and that everything may be done which the most recent advances 
in sanitary science can offer for the protection of the health of our sol- 
diers in those islands and of our citizens who are exposed to the dangers 
of infection from the importation of yellow fever. I ‘therefore renew 
my recommendation that the authority of Congress may be given and a 
suitable appropriation made to provide for a commission of experts to 
be appointed for the purpose indicated. 

Under the act of See approved April 26, 1898, authorizing the 
Président in his discretion, ‘‘upon a declaration of war by Congress, ora 
declaration by Congress that war exists,’’ I directed the increase of the 
Regular Army to the maximum of 62,000, authorized in said act. 

There are now in the Regular Army 57,862 officers and men. In said 
act it was provided— 

That at the end of any war in which the United States may become involved the 
Army shall be reduced to a peace basis by the transfer in the same arm of the serv- 
ice or absorption by promotion or honorable discharge, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of War may establish, of supernumerary commissioned officers and the hon- 
orable discharge or transfer of supernumerary enlisted men; and nothing contained 
in this act shall be construed as authorizing the permanent increase of the commiis- 
sioned or enlisted force of the Regular Army beyond that now provided by the law 
in force prior to the passage of this act, except as to the increase of twenty-five majors 
provided for in section 1 hereof. 

The importance of legislation for the permanent increase of the Army 
is therefore manifest, and the recommendation of the Secretary of War 
for that purpose has my unqualified approval. There can be no question 
that at this time, and probably for some time in the future, 100,000 men 
will be none too many to meet the necessities of the situation, At all 
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_¢vents, whether that number shall. be required ie or not, the 
power should be given to the President, to enlist that force if i in his dis- 
_ cretion it should be necessary; and the further discretion should be 


given him to recruit for the Army within the above limit. from the in- 
habitants of the islands with the government of which we are charged. 


bi is my purpose to muster out the entire Volunteer Army as soon as 


the Congress shall provide for the increase of the regular establishment. 
This will be only an act of justice and will be much appreciated by the 


: brave men who left their homes and employments to help the country in 


its emergency. 
In my last annual message I stated: 


». |The Union Pacific Railway, main line, was sold under'the decree of the United States 


court for the district of Nebraska on the rst and 2d of November of this year:,, The 


_ amount due the Government consisted of the principal of the subsidy bonds, $27,236, - 
_ 512, and the accrued interest thereon , $31, 211,711.75, making the total indebtedness 

$58,448,223.75. The bid at the sale covered the first-mortgage lien and the entire 
mortgage claim of the Government, principal and interest. 


This left the Kansas Pacific case unconcluded. By a decree of the 
court in that case an upset price for the property was fixed at a sum 
which would yield to the Government only $2,500,000 upon its lien. 
The sale, at the instance of the Government, was postponed first to De- 
cember 15, 1897, and later, upon the application of the United States, was 
postponed to the 16th day of February, 1898. 

Having satisfied myself that the interests of the Government required 


that an effort should be made to obtain a larger sum, I directed the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury, under the act passed March 3, 1887, to pay, out 
of the Treasury to the persons entitled to receive the same the amounts 
due upon all prior mortgages upon the Eastern and Middle divisions of 
said railroad out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
whereupon the Attorney-General prepared a petition to be presented 
to the court, offering to redeem said prior liens in such manner as the 
court might direct, and praying that thereupon the United States might 
be held to be subrogated to all the rights of said prior lien holders and 
that a receiver might be appointed to take possession of the mortgaged 
premises and maintain and operate the same until the court, or Congress 
otherwise directed. Thereupon the reorganization committee agreed 
that if said petition was withdrawn and the sale allowed to proceed on the 
16th of February, 1898, they would bid a-sum at the sale which would 
realize to the Government the entire principal of its debt, $6,303,000. 
Believing that no better price could be obtained and appreciating the 
difficulties under which the Government would labor if it should become 
the purchaser of the road at the sale, in the absence of any authority by 
Congress to take charge of and operate the road I directed that upon 
the guaranty of a minimum bid which should give the Government the 
principal of its debt the sale should proceed. By this transaction the 
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Government secured an advance of $3,803,000 over and above the stim 
which the court had fixed as the upset price, and which the reorganiza- 
tion committee had declared was the maximum which they would pay 
for the property. 

It is a gratifying fact that the result of these proceedings against the 
Union Pacific system and the Kansas Pacific line is that the Government 
has received on account ‘of its subsidy claim the sum of $64,751,223. 75: 
an increase of $18,997,163.76 over the sum which the reorganization 
“committee originally agreed to bid for the joint property, the Govern-. 
ment receiving its whole claim, principal and interest, on the Union 
Pacific, and the principal of its debt on the Kansas Pacific Railroad. 

Steps had been taken to foreclose the Government’s lien upon the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, but before action was commenced 
Congress passed an act, approved July 7, 1898, creating a commission 
consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Attorney-General, and 
the Secretary of the Interior, and their successors in office, with full 
power to settle the indebtedness to the Government growing out of the 
issue of bonds in aid of the construction of the Central Pacific and West- 
ern Pacific bond-aided railroads, subject to the approval of the President. 

No report has yet been made to me by the commission thus created. 
Whatever action is had looking to a settlement of the indebtedness in ac- 
cordance with the act referred to will be duly submitted to the Congress, — 

I deem it my duty to call to the attention of Congress the condition of 
the present building occupied by the Department of Justice. ‘The busi- 
ness of that Department has increased very greatly since it was estab- 
\ished in its present quarters. ‘The building now occupied by it is neither’ 
large enough nor of suitable arrangement for the proper accommodation 
of the business of the Department. ‘The Supervising Architect has pro- 
nounced it unsafe and unsuited for the use to which it is put. The 
Attorney-General in his report states that the library of the Department 
is upon the fourth floor, and that all the space allotted to it is so crowded 
with books as to dangerously overload the structure. ‘The first floor is 
occupied by the Court of Claims. ‘The building is of an old and dilapi- 
dated appearance, unsuited to the dignity which should attach to this 
important Department. 

A proper regard for the safety, comfort, and convenience of the officers 
and employees would justify the expenditure of a liberal sum of money 
in the erection of a new building of commodious proportions and hand- 
some appearance upon the very advantageous site already secured for 
that purpose, including the ground occupied by the present structure and 
adjoining vacant lot, comprising in all a frontage of 201 feet on Penn- 
sylvania avenue and a depth of 136 feet. 

In this connection I may likewise refer to the inadequate accommoda- 
tions provided for the Supreme Court in the Capitol, and suggest the 
wisdom of making provision for the erection of a separate building fot 
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The oe service of the ct ti nda tates with eithodeniatae ive 
‘Within twenty years both the revenues and the expenditures of the Post- 
Office Department have' multiplied threefold. In the last ten years they 


have nearly doubled. Our postal business grows much more rapidly 


than our population. It now involves an expenditure of $100,000,000 a 
year, numbers 73,000 post-offices, and enrolls 200,000 employees. ‘This 


_ remarkable extension of a service which is an accurate index of the public 


conditions presents gratifying evidence of the advancement of education, 
of the increase of communication and business activity, and of the im- 
provement of mail facilities leading to their constantly augmenting use. 

The war with Spain laid new and exceptional labors on the Post-Office 
Department. The mustering of the military and naval forces of the 
United. States required special mail arrangements for every camp and 
every campaign. ‘The communication between home and camp was nat- 
urally eager and expectant. In some of the larger places of rendezvous 
as many as 50,000 letters a day required handling. This necessity was 
met by'the prompt detail and dispatch of experienced men from the estab- 
lished force and by directing all the instrumentalities of the railway mail 
and post-office service, so far as necessary, to this new need. Congress 
passed an act empowering the Postmaster-General to establish offices cr 
branches at every military camp or station, and under this authority the 
postal machinery was speedily put into effective operation. 

_ Under the same authority, when our forces moved upon Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines they were attended and followed by the postal 
service. Though the act of Congress authorized the appointment of 
postmasters where necessary, it' was early determined that the public 
interests would best' be subserved, not by new designations, but by the 
detail of experienced men familiar with every branch of the service, and 
this policy was steadily followed. When the territory which was the 
theater of conflict came into our possession, it became necessary to rees- 
tablish mail facilities for the resident population as well as to provide 
them for our forces of occupation, and the former requirement was met 
through the extension and application of the latter obligation. I gave 
the requisite authority, and the same general principle was applied to this 
as to other branches of civil administration under military occupation. 
The details are more particularly given in the report of the Postmaster- 
General, and, while the work is only just begun, it is pleasing to be able 
to say that the service in the territory which has come under our control 
is already materially improved. 

The following recommendations of the Secretary of the Navy relative 
to the increase of the Navy have my earnest approval: 

1. Three seagoing sheathed and coppered battle ships of about 13,500 
tons trial displacement, carrying the heaviest armor and most powerful 
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‘ erdnance for vessels of their class, and to have the highest practicable 
speed and great radius of action. Estimated cost, exclusive of armor 
and armament, $3,600,000 each. 

_ 2, Three sheathed and coppered armored crtisers ms eked 12,000 tons 
trial displacement, carrying the heaviest armor and most powerful ord- 
nance for vessels of their class, and to have the highest practicable speed 

_and great radius of action. Estimated cost, exclusive of armor and arma- 
ment, $4,000,000, each, 

3. Three sheathed and coppered fey barked cruisers of noo He 000: seus 
‘rial displacement, to have the highest practicable speed and great radius 
_of action, and to carry the most powerful ordnance suitable for vessels of 
their class, Estimated cost, exclusive of armor and armament, se 150,000 
each. _ 
| 4, Six sheathed and pees cruisers of about 2,500 tons sia dis. 
placement, to have the highest speed compatible with good .cruising 
qualities, great radius of action, and to carry the most powerful ordnance 
suited to vessels of their class, Estimated cost, exclusive of armament, 
$1,141,800 each. . 

I join with the Secretary of the Navy in sie aeration ‘that the 
grades of admiral and vice-admiral be temporarily revived, to be filled 

by officers who have specially distinguished themselves in the. war with 
Spain. 
. Ll earnestly urge upon Congress the importance of early legislation 
providing for the taking of the Twelfth Census. This is necessary in 
view of the large amount of work which must be performed in the 
preparation of the schedules pEsearoiony to the enumeration of the pop- 
ulation. ’ 

There were on the pension rolls on June 30, 1898, 993,714 names, an 
increase of nearly 18,000 over the number on the rolls on the same day 
of the preceding year. ‘The amount appropriated by the act of Decem- 
ber 22, 1896, for the payment of pensions for the fiscal year of 1898 was 
‘$140,000,000. Hight million seventy thousand eight hundred and sev- 
enty-two dollars and forty-six cents was appropriated by the act of March 
31, 1898, to cover deficiencies in army pensions, and repayments in the 
sum of $12,020.33, making a total of $148,082,892.79 available for the 
payment of pensions during the fiscal year 1898. The amount disbursed 
from that sum was $144,651,879.80, leaving a balance of $3,431,012.99 
-unexpended on the goth of June, 1898, which was covered into the T'reas- 
ury. ‘There were 389 names added to the rolls during the year by special 
acts passed at the second session of the Fifty-fifth Congress, making a 
total of 6,486 pensioners by Congressional enactments since 1861, 

The total receipts of the Patent Office during the past year were 
$1,253,948.44. The expenditures were $1,081,633.79, leaving a surplus 
of $172,314.65. 

The public lands disposed of by the Government during the year 
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reached 8,453,896.92 acres, an increase of 614,780.26 acres over the pte- 
vious year. The total receipts from public lands during the fiscal year. 
amounted to $2,277,995.18, an increase of $190,063.90 over the preced- 
ing year. ‘The lands embraced in the eleven forest reservations which, 
were suspended by the act of June 4, 1897, again became subject to the, 
operations of the proclamations of February 22, 1897, creating them,, 
which added an estimated amount of 19,951,360 acres to the area em-. 
braced in the reserves previously created. In addition thereto two new 
reserves were created during the year—the Pine Mountain and Zaca Lake. 
Reserve, in California, embracing 1,644,594 acres, and the Prescott Re-, 
serve, in Arizona, embracing 10,240 acres—while the Pecos River Reserye, . 
in New Mexico, has been changed and enlarged to include 120,000 addi-. 
tional acres. 

At the close of the year thitty forest reservations, not aeinasee those, 
of the Afognak Forest and the Fish-Culture Reserve, in Alaska, had been 
created by Executive proclamations under section 24 of the act of March 3, 
1891, embracing an. estimated area of 40,719,474 acres. 

The Department of the Interior has inaugurated a forest system, fade 
possible by the act of July, 1898, for a graded force of officers in, con- 
trol of the reserves. This system has only been in full operation since. 
August, but good results have already been secured in many sections. 
The reports received indicate that the system of patrol has not only pre- 
vented destructive fires from gaining headway, but has diminished the 
uumber of fires. 

The special attention of the Congress is called to that part of the 
report of the Secretary of the Interior in relation to the Five Civilized’ 
Tribes. It is noteworthy that the general condition of the Indians shows 
‘narked progress, But.one outbreak of a serious character occurred dur- 
ing the year, and that among the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, which 
happily has been suppressed. 

While it has not yet been practicable to enforce all the provisions sof 
the act of June 28, 1898, ‘‘for the protection of the people of the Indian 
Territory, and for other purposes,’’ it is having a salutary effect upon 
the nations composing the five tribes. The Dawes Commission reports 
that the most gratifying results and greater advance toward. the attain- 
ment of the objects of the Government have been secured in the past 
year than in any previous year. I can not too strongly indorse the 
recommendation of the commission and of the Secretary of the Interior 
for the necessity of providing for the education of the 30,000, white 
children resident in the Indian Territory. 

The Department of Agriculture has been active in. the past. year. 
Explorers have been sent,to many of the countries of the Eastern and 
Western hemispheres for seeds and plants that may be useful to the 
United States, and with the further view of opening up markets for our 
surplus products. ‘The Forestry Division of the Department is giving 
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epétial attention to the treeless regions of our country and is introdu- 
cing species specially adapted to semiarid regions. Forest fires, which 
seriously interfere with production, especially in ‘irrigated regions,’ are 
being studied, that losses from this cause may be avoided. The Depart-— 
ment is inquiring into the use and abuse of water in many States ‘of the’ 
West, and collating information’ regarding the laws of the States, the’ 
decisions of the courts, and the customs of the people in’ this’ tegard, 
so that uniformity may be secured. Experiment stations are’ ‘becoming’ 
more effective every year. The annual appropriation of $720,000 by’ 
‘Congress is supplemented by $400,000 from the States. “ Nation-wide 
experiments have been conducted to ascertain the suitableness as to soil 
and climate and States for growing sugar beets. The number of ‘sugar’ 
factories has been doubled in the past two years, and the ability of 'the 
United States to produce its own Pye sete from HES source has inshhs clearly 
_ demonstrated. ~ ; sie 

The Weather Bureau forecast and observation stations’ have been ex- 
tended around the Caribbean Sea, to give early warning of the: approach 
of hurricanes from the south seas to our fleets and'merchatit marine. 

In the yeat 1900 will occur the centennial anniversary of the founding 
of the city of Washington for the permanent capital of the Government 
of the United States by authority of an act of Congress approved July 16, 
1790. In May, 1800, the archives and general offices of the Federal Gov- 
ernment were removed ‘to this place. On the 17th of November, 1800; 
the National Congress met here for the first time and assumed exclusive 
control of the Federal district and city. This interesting event assumes 
all the more significance when we recall the circumstances attending the 
choosing of the site, the naming of the capital in honor of the Father of 
his Country, and the interest taken by him in the adoption of plans for 
its future development on a magnificent scale. 

These original plans have been wrought out with a constant ‘progress 
and a signal success even beyond anything their framers could have fore- 
seen. The people of the country ate justly proud of the distinctive 
beauty and government of the capital and of the raré instruments of 
science and education which here find their natural home. 

A movement lately inaugurated by the citizens to have the anniversary 
celebrated with fitting ceremonies, including, perhaps, the establishment 
of a handsome permanent memorial to mark so historical an occasion 
and to give it more than local recognition, has met with general favoron 
the part of the public. 

Irecommend to the Congress the granting of an appropriation for this 
ptirpose and the appointment of a committee from its respective bodies. 
It might also be advisable to authorize the Presidetit to appoint a com- 
mittee from the country at large, which, acting with the Congressional 
and District of Columbia committees, can we the plans for an ap- 
propriate national celebration. 
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The alien contract law is shown by experience to need some amend- 
ment; a meastire providing better protection for seamen is proposed; 
the rightful application of the eight-hour law for the benefit of labor and — 
of the principle of arbitration are suggested for. consideration; and I 
commend these subjects to the careful attention of the Congress. _ . 

The several departmental reports will be laid before you.’ They give » 
in great detail the conduct of the affairs of the Government during the) 
past year and discuss many questions upon which the Congress may feel 


called upon to act. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


AW ACT declaring that war exists between the United States of America and the Kingdom of 
Spain. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, First. That war be, and the same is hereby, declared 
to exist, and that war has existed since the 21st day of April, A. D. 1898, including 
said day, between the United States of America and the Kingdom of Spain. 

Second. That the President of the United States be; and he hereby is, directed and 
empowered to use the entire land and naval forces of the United States and to call 
into the actual service of the United States the militia of the several States to such 
extent as may be necessary to carry this act into effect. 

Approved, April 25, 1808,. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, December 6, 1898. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the report 
of the Hawaiian Commission appointed in pursuance of the ‘‘Joint 
resolution to provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United 
States,’’ approved July 7, 1898, together with a copy of the civil and 
penal laws of Hawaii. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ExEcuTIVE Mansion, December 14, 1898. 
To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith, for the information and use of the Congress, a 
communication from the Secretary of Agriculture, which is accompanied 
by a report on the market for American horses in foreign countries. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 5, 1899. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report of the Secretary of Agriculture on the 
work and expenditures of the agricultural experiment stations estab- 
lished under the act of Congress of March 2, 1887, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1898, in accordance with the act making appropriations 


for the Department of Agriculture for the said fiscal year. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
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simian waaaries ‘uct pilzsogt 
To the Senate: eee Ta 
In response to the resolution of the Senate of Depicietiing 21; fein re- 
questing the President, ‘‘If it be not inconsistent with the public serv- 
ice, to inform the Senate whether authentic information is in possession 
of the Government as to the alleged dissolution of the Government of 
the United States of Central America.’’ I transmit herewith a neEp 
from the Secretary of State with accompanying papers. yt 

. WILLIAM McKINUEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
' Washington, January 6, 1899. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith in answer to the resolution of the Senate of De- 
cember 15, 1808, a communication from the Secretary of State covering 
a preliminary report from the Nicaraguan Canal Commission, dated 
December 26, 1898, relative to its progress in investigating the. question, 
of the proper route, the feasibility, and cost of construction of the Ni- 
caragua Canal. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, Saat 6, 1899. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State, 
inclosing the annual report of the Director of the Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, with accompanying documents. In view of the improved 
condition and increasing usefulness of the Bureau, to which I have 
already called attention in my annual message, and the welcome assur- 
ances of greater activity on the part of the other American republics in 
support of its purposes, I cordially indorse the recommendations of the 
Secretary of. State. It will doubtless, be as gratifying to Congress as it 
is to me to be informed that the Argentine Republic has decided to 
renew its relations with the Bureau, and that there are grounds for 
hoping that the International American Union, created by the impres- 
sive conference of the representatives of our sister republics and those 
of the United States in Washington in 1889-90, will soon be perfected 
by the adhesion of the Republic of Chile to the compact for the support 
of the Bureau as the organ of the union. ‘The interest of the’ United 
States in giving the fullest possible effect to the laudable desire of the 
international conference to promote not only trade’ intercourse but a 
closer fellowship among the various republics of this hemisphere is so 
evident that I am satisfied the progress made by the bureau, as a prac- 
tical agency for attaining these objects, will receive the commendation 
and support of Congress.. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
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. EXECUTIVE ‘MANston, ore 
W Bling Pei 11, 7899. 


In response to the resolution of the Senate of Tas 6, 1898, I transmit 
a report from the Secretary of State, inclosing copies of all’ papers on 
file i in the Department of State relating to the case of Hugo O. Loewi, 
including those printed in Document No. 186, Senate, Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress, second session. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Reatciniyl MANSION, January "7; His 
To the Senate and Flouse of Representatives: 

It will be remembered that in’ the month of October, 1897, reports 
were received here of the probable loss of the whaling fleet in the 
‘Arctic regions, ‘and of the likelihood that nearly 300 men, composing the 
officers and'crews of the fleet, would-perish from hunger tnless stic¢or 
could reach them early in the spring. 

The revenue cutter Bear was known to be en route from the aN étiC 
Ocean to Puget Sound, Washington. Her arrival was anxiously 
awaited, as no other suitable Government vessel could be made avail- 
able for Arctic work. | That ship arrived at Seattle, Wash., on the 6th 
of November, after a six-months’ cruise in the Arctic; and’I:at once or- 
dered an expedition prepared for the relief of the imperiled whalemen, 

The preparation of the Bear was commenced on the 11th of Novem- 
“ber, under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. Her officers 
and men of the Revenue-Cutter Service all volunteered for the perilous 
work, and the ship was completely fitted out, and, under the command 
of Capt. Francis Tuttle, of the Revenue-Cutter Service, sailed on her | 
errand of mercy November 29, 1897, within nineteen days from the in- 
ception of the movement. 

The plan of the expedition was briefly as follows : ; 

‘The ship was to be fully provided with rations for the ice-imperiled 
“whalemen, which were to be conveyed to them as soon as the ice 
conditions in Bering Strait would permit the passage through. An 
overland expedition was to be landed from the Bear as soon as practi- 
cable, at some point on the coast of Alaska, in Bering Sea, to be 
determined upon by Captain Tuttle. The problem of getting food to 
the imperiled people at the earliest time possible was the all-important 
consideration, for it was fully understood that the Bear could not, 
under the most favorable conditions of ice navigation in that region, 
reach their neighborhood before the following July or August. The 
utter lack of transportation of any kind in this far-off land suggested 
the idea, which was adopted as the only possible plan, of driving rein- 
deer overland, to be slaughtered on arrival, for food to last until the 
arrival of the Bear with supplies the following summer. The reindeer 
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' were to be collected by the overland expedition from several points in 
Alaska, notably Cape Prince of Wales and Point Rodney, and, with 
such aid as could be procured from natives and others, driven to Point 

Barrow... 

The. overland eect was omer ome consisted of First Lieut. 
David H. Jarvis, Revenue-Cutter Service, commanding ; Second Lieut. 

_ Ellsworth P, Bertholf, Revenue-Cutter Service, and Dr. Samuel J. Call, 
surgeon of the, Bear, all, volunteers. This overland expedition was 
landed from the Bear at Cape Vancouver, in Bering Sea, Alaska, on the 
16th of December, 1897, and commenced its toilsome and dreary jour-’ 
ney through.an arctic night to Point Barrow, Captain Tuttle returning - 
with his command to winter at Dutch Harbor, Alaska, and from there 
to take. advantage of the first opportunity in the early summer of 1898 
to get north. 

ie SE overland expedition worked its way to the eae stations 
named, and succeeded in getting together about 450 deer.. They were 
materially aided by Mr. W. T. Lopp, agent of the American Mis- 
sionary Society at Cape Prince of Wales, and Artisarlook, a native of 
that region, both of whom, at great personal sacrifice, left their fami- 
lies and accompanied the reindeer herd to Point Barrow. 

The overland expedition, after a difficult and hazardous.journey ‘of 
nearly 2,000 miles through the storms and bitter cold of an arctic 
winter, reached Point Barrow with the herd on the 29th of March, 1808, 
three months and twelve days from their landing from the Bear at Cape 
Vancouver, Alaskan coast of Bering Sea. ‘They arrived none too soon. 
From the lack of an authoritative head, supplemented by bad sanitary 
conditions and want of proper food, the men from the whale ships quar- 
tered there were found upon the verge of great suffering, while sickness 
had broken out among them. Lieutenant Jarvis, under the instruc- 
tions given him by the Secretary of the Treasury, at once assumed 
charge, in the name of the Government, of the camp and locality of 
Point Barrow, and he and Dr. Call devoted themselves with intelligent 
energy to correcting the wretched conditions found to exist. Order was 
at once inaugurated. Fresh meat from the reindeer herd was supplied, 
the sanitary conditions were improved, and the general health and com- 
fort of the whalemen received immediate attention. Lieutenant Jarvis 
and Dr. Call remained at Point Barrow in charge until the arrival of the 
Bear, July 28, 1898, a period of four months. As soon as the Bear 
arrived Captain Tuttle began the distribution of ample supplies to the 
whalemen on shipboard and on shore. Having supplied all demands 
generously, succored the needy to the number of 275 between Point 
Barrow and Kotzebue Sound, taking on board the Bear 146 whalemen, 
91 of whom were brought to the Pacific coast (the remainder having of 
their own volition left the ship ex voute), the vessel arrived back at 
Seattle on the 13th of September, after an absence in the bleak and 
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_ dreary regions of Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean of about seventeen - 
HORE 

| The, hardships and perils Sears: fe the sneer of the weaheh 
pesto tps in their great journey, through an almost _ u inhabited re- 
gion, a barren waste of ice and snow, facing death itself every day for 
nearly four,months, over a route never before traveled by white. men, 
with no refuge but at the end of the journey, carrying relief and cheer 
to 275 distressed citizens of our country, all make another glorious page . 
‘in the history of American seamen, They reflect by their heroic and 
gallant struggles the highest credit upon, themselves and the. Govern- 
ment which they faithfully served, I commend this heroic crew to the 
grateful consideration of Congress and the American, people, oi 

The year just closed has been fruitful of noble achievements in the 
field of war; and while I have commended to your consideration the 
_names of ate who have shed luster upon the Ametican name in val- 
_orous contests and battles by land and sea, it is no less my pleasure to 
invite your attention toa victory of peace the results of which cannot 
well be magnified, and the dauntless courage of the men engaged 


stamps them’ as true heroes, whose services cannot pass unrecognized. 


I have therefore the honor to submit the following’ recommendations 
aud to ask your favorable action thereon : 

. That the thanks of Congress be voted to Capt. Francis Tuttle, 
filvallde.cutter Service, and the officers and enlisted men opie se 
his command for their able and gallant services. 

2. That the thanks of Congress be ‘extended to the members of the 
overland expedition ; First Lieut. David H. Jarvis, Revenue-Cutter Serv- 
ice, commanding the overland expedition ; to Second Lieut. Ellsworth 
P. Bertholf, Revenue-Cutter Service, and to Dr. Samuel J. Call, Surgeon. 

3. That gold medals of honor of appropriate design, to be approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, be awarded to Lieutenants Jarvis and 
Bertholf and Dr. Call, commemorative of their heroic struggles in aid 
of suffering fellow-men. 

4. That the sum of $2,500 be appropriated to be disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in’ bestowing rewards upon W. T. Lopp. 
Artisarlook, and native herders, who rendered material aid to the relief 
capedition. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, January 19, 1899. 
‘To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a second report on the investigations of the agri- 
cultural capabilities of Alaska for the year 1898, in accordance with 
the acts of Congress making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1898, and June 30, 1899. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
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nssasrse: Juda’ ‘tou EXECUTIVE | eS ee r9,: es re 
To the Senate way the United States: Py reves 
git herewith return ‘without | approval Senate bill ee Fi ‘entitled 
“An act for the relief of Albert bin Redstotie. as 
~ My obj ections to the bill are: 
~ First. It assumes that the beneficiary, prier nh Redwone! sus- 
‘tained a loss by the incorporation of his preemption claim within the 
‘limits of the Sierra Forest Reserve. This reserve was established by 
“executive proclamation of February 14, 1893 (27 Stats., 1059), issued 
under section 24 of the act of March 8, 1891 (26 Stats., 1103), and con- 
“tains the following saving clause for the protection of EPS weap 
under phe public land laws: : 


duct ek Excepting from ‘the force and_ effect, of |this rena uaics ail ae 
which may. have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal entry or cov- 

ered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United States Land Office, or 
upon which any valid settlement has been made pursuant to law, and the statutory 
. se within which to make ers or filing of record has not expired; * * * 


|. Mr. Redstone did not cachet any loss by the Goatees oF this reserve, 
because his rights, if he had any at that time, were fully tRaneTzed 
and protected by this provision in the proclamation, 

Second. Mr. Redstone’s preemption declaratory statement was filed 
April 6, 1889, and alleged settlement upon the same.day. The land 
covered thereby had not been proclaimed for sale,,and under sections 
2265 and 2267 of the Revised Statutes, Mr. Redstone had thirty-three 
months from the date of his settlement within which to make proof and 
payment for the land, but in fact he never attempted to make such 
proof; or! payment. His preemption claim had therefore expired by. 
operation of law long before the creation of this reserve. After his 
_ filing had thus expired Mr. Redstone was cited by the Land Depart. 
ment to show cause why his claim should not be declared at an end, 
and his filing formally canceled upon the public records, but he made 
no response or defense, and the filing was accordingly canceled. 

Third. The Commissioner of the General Land Office reports that an 
investigation, made under the supervision of his office, shows that Mr. 
Redstone had actually abandoned the land covered by his preemption 
claim before the reserve was established. 

Fourth. The Commissioner of the General Land Office reports that 
an examination, made under the supervision of his office, shows that 
the improvements placed upon this land during the life of this preemp- 
tion claim and thereafter abandoned were less than $200 in value, while 
the amount appropriated in this bill is $1,800. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
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Meeht acts Executive MANSION, Ljactelteyy 27, ae 
“To.the Senate and House of Representatives: . 2hoijiomn OnT En rH} 
In accordance with a provision in the act making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, 
I transmit herewith a feport of the Secretary of Agriculture ‘Supon the 
forestry investigations and work of the Department of Agriculture.” | 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Pho 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, February 9, 1899. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, in response to a resolution of the Senate of tie 
end instant, requesting information ‘‘ whether any franchises or conces- 
sions of any character are being or have been granted by any munici- 
pality in Cuba or Puerto Rico since the military occupation thereof by 
the United States,’’ etc.,.a report from the Secretary of War and 
accompanying papers. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, February ro, 2899. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

As a consequence of the ratification of the treaty of peace between 
the United States and Spain and its expected ratification by the Spanish 
Government, the United States will come into possession of the Philip- 
pine Islands, on the farther shores of the Pacific.. ‘The Hawaiian 
Islands and Guam becoming United States territory and' forming con- 
venient stopping places on the way across. the sea, the necessity for 
speedy cable communication between the United States and all, these 
Pacific islands has become imperative. Such communication should be 
established in such a way as to be wholly under the control of the 
United States, whether in time of peace or of war. At present the 
Philippines can be reached only by cables which pass through many 
foreign countries, and the Hawaiian Islands and Guam can only be 
communicated with by steamers, involving delays in each instance of at 
least a week. The present condition should not be allowed to continue 
for a moment longer than is absolutely necessary. 

So long ago as 1885 reference was made in.an executive message to 
Congress to the necessity for cable communication between the United 
States and Hawaii. This necessity has greatly increased since then, 
The question has been discussed in the Fifty-second, Fifty-fourth, and 
Fifty-fifth Congresses, in each of which some effort has been made 
looking toward laying a cable, at least as far as the Hawaiian Islands. 
The time has now arrived when a cable in the Pacific must extend at 
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least as far as Manila, touching at the Hawaiian Islands and Guam on © 
the way. Two methods of establishing this cable communication at 
once stiggest themselves. First, construction and maintenance of ssuch 
a cable by and at the expense of the United Statés Government; and, 
second, construction and maintenance of such a cable bya: private 
United States corporation under such safeguards as Congress shall 
impose. 

I do not make any recommendations to Congress as to which of these 
methods would be the more desirable. A cable of the length of that 
proposed requires so much time for construction and laying that it is 
estimated that at least two years must elapse after giving the order for 

the cable before the entire system could be successfully laid and put in 
operation. Further deep-sea soundings must be taken west of the 
Hawaiian Islands before the final route for the cable can be selected. 
Under these circumstances, it becomes a paramount, necessity — that 
measures should be taken before the close of the. present Congress. to 
provide such means as may seem most suitable for the establishment of 
_a cable system. 

I commend the whole subject to the careful consideration of the Con- 
gress and to such prompt action as may seem advisable. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


t ‘ 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
\ Washington, February rr, 1899.. 
Lo the House of Representatives: =: ) bat . 

I transmit herewith the response of the Secretary of State to the reso- 
lution of the House of Representatives of February 4, 1899, calling for 
information in his possession concerning certain alleged outrages com- 
mitted upon the person of Bishop Earl Cranston and other’ Amierican 
citizens in the city of Peking, China. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washing ton, February 18, 1899. 
To the Senate: . . 

I transmit herewith the response of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
the resolution of the Senate of February 8, 1899, calling for informa- 
tion in his possession regarding the practical usefulness of reservoirs 
to agriculture in the irrigated region of the United States, especially as 
affecting the distribution of water to crops, the area and value of re- . 
claimed land, and the stability and unprofitableness of farming where 
irrigation is practised. WILLIAM McKINLEY, 
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Beecure. Mayston, _ 

_ Washington, Februa Fa 8. 
To "io Senate and nea sig Representatives : vs ne et 
; i transmit herewith a communication ag aha cette ms pve 
accompanying the commercial relations of the United States for the year 
1898, being the annual reports of the consular officers upon the indus- 
tries and commerce of foreign countries. In view of the value of these 
reports to the manufacturing, and exporting interests of the country, I 
indorse the recommendation of the Secretary of State that Congress 
authorize the printing of the usual editions.of 10,000 popigs: of. the 
general summary, entitled ‘‘ Review of the World’s Commerce ’’ and of 
5,000 copies of ‘‘ Commercial Relations’’ (including this summary), 
to enable the Department of State to meet the demand for such infor- 
mation. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ExEcuTIvVE Mansion, April rr, 7899. 
Whereas a treaty of peace between the United States of America and 
Her Majesty the Queen Regent of Spain, in the name of her august 
son, Don Alfonso XIII; was concluded and signed by their respective 
plenipotentiaries at Paris on the 1oth day of December, 1898, the ori- 
ginal of which, being in the English and Spanish languages, is word 
for word as follows: (Here the full text of the treaty is inserted.) 
And whereas the said convention has’ been duly ratified on both parts 
and. the ratifications of the two Governments were exchanged in the 
City of Washington on the 11th day of April, 1899: Now, therefore, 
be it known that I, William McKinley, President of the United States 
of America, have caused the said convention to be made public, to the 
end that the same and every article and clause thereof may be observed 
and fulfilled with good faith by the United States and the citizens 

thereof. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, December 5, 1899. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives - 

At the threshold of your deliberations you are called to mourn with 
your countrymen the death of Vice-President Hobart, who passed 
from this life on the morning of November 21 last. His great soul 
now rests in eternal peace. His private life was pure and elevated, 
while his public career was ever distinguished by large capacity, 
stainless integrity, and exalted motives. He has been removed from 
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the high office which he honored and dignified, but his lofty charac- 
ter, his devotion to duty, his honesty of purpose, and noble virtues | 
remain with us as a priceless legacy and example. 

The Fifty-sixth Congress convenes in its first regular session with — 
the country in a condition of unusual prosperity, of universal good 
will among the people at home, and in relations of peace and friend- 
ship with every government of the world. Our foreign commerce 
has shown great increase in volume and value. The combined im- © 
ports and exports for the year are the largest ever shown bya single 
year in all our history. Our exports for 1899 alone exceeded by 
more than a billion dollars our imports and exports combined in 
1870. The imports per capita are 20 per cent less than in 1870, while 
the exports per capita are 58 per cent more than in 1870, showing 
the enlarged capacity of the United States to satisfy the wants of its 
own increasing population, as well as to contribute to those of the 
peoples of other nations. 

Exports of agricultural products were $784,776,142. Of manu- 
factured products we exported in value $339,592,146, being larger 
than any previous year. It is a noteworthy fact that the only years . 
in all our history when the products of our manufactories sold abroad 
exceeded those bought abroad were 1898 and 1899. 


Government receipts from all sources for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1899, including $11,798, 314.14, part payment of the Central 
Pacific Railroad indebtedness, aggregated $610,982,004.35. Customs 
receipts were $206,128,481.75, and those from internal revenue $273,- 
437,161.51. 

For the fiscal year the expenditures were $700,093,564.02, leaving a 
deficit of $89,111,559.67. 

The Secretary of the Treasury estimates that the receipts for the 
current fiscal year will aggregate $640,958,112, and upon the basis of 
present appropriations the expenditures will aggregate $600,958,1r2, 
leaving a surplus of $40,000,000. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1899, the internal-revenue re- 
ceipts were increased about $100,000, 000, 

The present gratifying strength of the Treasury is shown by the 
fact that on December 1, 1899, the available cash balance was $278, - 
004,837.72, of which $239,744,905.36 was in gold coin and bullion. 
The conditions of confidence which prevail throughout the country 
have brought gold into more general use and customs receipts are 
now almost entirely paid in that coin. 

The strong position of the Treasury with respect to cash on hand 
and the favorable showing made by the revenues have made it pos- 
sible for the Secretary of the Treasury to take action under the pro. 
visions of section 3694, Revised Statutes, relating to the sinking 
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fund. Receipts exceeded expenditures for the first five months of 
_the current fiscal year by $13,413,389.91, and, as mentioned above, 
‘the Secretary of the Treasury estimates that there will be a surplus 
of approximately $40,000,000 at the end of the year.’ Under such 
conditions it was deemed advisable and proper to resume compliance © 
with the provisions of the sinking-fund law, which for eight years 
has not been done because of deficiencies in the revenues. The 
Treasury Department therefore offered to purchase during Novem- 
ber ‘$25,000,000 of the 5 per cent loan of 1904, or the’ 4 per cent 
funded loan of 1907, at the current market price. The amount 
offered and purchased during November was $18,408,600. The pre- 
mium paid by the Government on such purchases was $2,263,521 and 
the net saving in interest was about $2,885,000. The success of this 
operation was sufficient to induce the Government to continue 'the 
offer to purchase bonds to and including the 23d day of December, 
instant, unless the remainder of the $25,000,000 called for should be 
presented in the meantime for redemption. 


Increased activity in industry, with its welcome attendant —a 
larger employment for labor at higher wages— gives to the body of 
the people a larger power to absorb the circulating medium. Itis 
further true that year by year, with larger areas of land under culti- 
' vation, the increasing volume of agricultural products, cotton, corn, 
‘and wheat, calls for a larger volume of money supply. This is 
especially noticeable at the crop-harvesting and crop-moving period. 

In its earlier history the National Banking Act seemed to prove a 
reasonable avenue through which needful additions to the circulation 
could from time to time be made. Changing conditions have ap- 
parently rendered it now inoperative to that end. The high margin 
in bond securities required, resulting from large premiums which 
Government bonds command in the market, or the tax on note 
issues, or both operating together, appear to be the influences which 
impair its public utility. 

The attention of Congress is respectfully invited to this important 
matter, with the view of ascertaining whether or not such reasonable 
modifications can be made in the National Banking Act as will ren- 
der its service in the particulars here referred to more responsive to 
the people’s needs. I again urge that national banks be authorized 
to organize with a capital of $25,000. 

I urgently recommend that to support the existing gold standard, . 
and to maintain ‘‘the parity in value of the coins of the two metals 
(gold and silver) and the equal power of every dollar at all times in 
the market and in the payment of debts,” the Secretary of the 
Treasury be given additional power and charged with the duty to 
sell United States bonds and to employ such other effective means 
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as may be necessary to these ends. The authority should) include 
_ the power to sell bonds on long and short time, as’ conditions, may 
require, and should provide for a rate of interest lower than that 


fixed by the act of January 14, 1875. While there is now no,com- 


- mercial fright which withdraws gold from the,Government, but, on, 
the contrary, such widespread confidence that gold seeks the Treas- 
ury demanding paper money in exchange, yet the’ very. situation 


points to the present as the most fitting time to make adequate pro» — 


vision to insure the continuance of the gold standard and of public 
confidence in the ability and purpose of the Government;to meet all 
its obligations in the money which the civilized world recognizes as 
the best. The financial transactions of the Government are con- 


ducted upon a gold basis. We receive gold, when we sell United 


States bonds and use gold for their payment, We are maintaining 
the parity of all the money issued or coined by authority of the Gov-. 
ernment. We are doing these things with the means at hand. 
Happily at the present time we are not compelled to resort to loans 
to supply gold. It has been done in the past, however, and may 


have to be done in the future. It behooves us, therefore, to provide ~ 


at once the best means to meet the emergency when it arises,,and 


the best means are those which are the most certain and economical, - 
Those now authorized have the virtue neither of directness nor 


economy. We have already eliminated one of the causes of our 
financial plight and embarrassment during the years 1893, 1894, 1895, 
and 1896. Our receipts now equal our expenditures; deficient reve- 
nues no longer create alarm. Let us remove the only remaining cause 
by conferring the full and necessary power on the Secretary of the 
Treasury and impose upon him the duty to uphold the present gold 
standard and preserve the coins of the two metals on a parity. with 
each other, which is the repeatedly declared policy of the United 
States. . 

In this connection I repeat my former recommendations that a 
portion of the gold holdings shall be placed in a trust fund from 
which greenbacks shall be redeemed upon presentation, but when 
once redeemed shall not thereafter be paid out except for gold. 


The value of an American merchant marine to the extension of 
our commercial trade and the strengthening of our power upon the 
sea invites the immediate action of the Congress. Our national 
_ development will be one-sided and unsatisfactory so long as the 
remarkable growth of our inland industries remains unaccompanied 
by progress on the seas. There is no lack of constitutional authority 
for legislation which shall give to the country maritime strength 
commensurate with its industrial achievements and with its rank 
among the nations of the earth, : 
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‘The past year. has recorded exceptional activity in our shipyards, 
and the promises of continual prosperity in shipbuilding are abundant. 


_ Advanced legislation for the protection of our seamen has been 


enacted. Our coast trade, under regulations wisely. framed at the 
beginning of the Government, and since, shows results for the past. 
fiscal. year unequaled in our records or a tiiaee of any other power, 
We shall fail to realize our opportunities, however, if we compla- 
cently regard only matters at home and blind ourselves to the neces- 
sity, of securing our share in the valuable carrying trade of the 
world... . 

Last. year American eeanais transported a smaller share we our 
exports and imports than during any former year in all our history, 
and the measure of our dependence upon foreign shipping was pain- 
fully manifested to our people. Without any choice of our own, but 


from necessity, the Departments of the Government charged with 


military and naval operations in the East and West Indies had to 
obtain from foreign flags merchant vessels essential for those opera- 
tions. 

The other great nations have not hesitated to adopt the required 
means to develop their shipping as a factor in national defense and 
as one of the surest and speediest means of obtaining for their pro- 
ducers a share in foreign markets. Like vigilance and effort on our 
part cannot fail to improve our situation, which is regarded with hu- 
miliation at home and with surprise abroad. Even the seeming sac- 
rifices, which at the beginning may be involved, will be offset later 
by more than equivalent gains. 

The expense is as nothing compared to the advantage to be 
achieved. The reestablishment of our merchant marine involves in 
a large measure our continued industrial progress and the extension 
of our commercial triumphs. I am satisfied the judgment of the 
country favors the policy of aid to our merchant marine, which will 
broaden our commerce and markets and upbuild our sea-carrying 
capacity for-the products of agriculture and manufacture; which, 
with the increase of our Navy, mean more work and wages to our 
countrymen, as well as a safeguard to American interests in every 
part of the world. 


Combinations of capital organized into trusts to control the condi- 
tions of trade among our citizens, to stifle competition, limit produc- 
tion, and determine the prices of products used and consumed by 
the people, are justly provoking public discussion, and should early 
claim the attention of the Congress. 

The Industrial Commission, created by the act of the Congress of 
june 18, 1898, has been engaged in extended hearings upon the dis- 
puted questions invelyed in the subject of combinations in restraint 
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" of trade and competition. “They have not yet completed their inves- 
tigation of this subject, and the conclusions and’ recommendations 
which they may arrive are undetermined. ae 


One subject i is one giving rise to many bardrget views as to eis | 


nature and variety or cause and extent of the injuries to the public 
which may result from large ‘combinations concentrating more or less 
numerous enterprises: and establishments, which previously to the 
formation of the combination were carried on separately, 9 
‘Tt is ‘universally conceded that combinations which engross or con- 
trol the market of any particular kind of merchandise or commodity 
necessary ‘to the general ‘community, by suppressing natural and or- 
dinary competition, whereby prices are unduly enhanced to the gen- 
eral consumer, are obnoxious not only to the common law but also to 


the public welfare. There must be a remedy for the evils involved 


in such organizations. If the present law can be extended more cer- 
tainly to control ot check these monopolies or trusts, it should be 
done without delay. Whatever power the Congress possesses over 
this most important subject. Shunt be promptly deoeuisuact ane as- 
— 

President Harrison in his annual message of neni 3, 1889) 
says: 

Earnest attention Should be given by Congress to a careideratian of the ques: 
tion how far the restraint of those combinations of capital commonly called “trusts” 
is matter of Federal jurisdiction. ‘When organized, as they often are, to crush out 
all healthy competition and to’ monopolize the production or sale of an article of 


commerce and general necessity they are dangerous conspiracies against the public 
good, and should be made the subject of prohibitory and even penal legislation. 


An act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies was passed by Congress on the 2d of July, 1890. 
The provisions of this statute are comprehensive and stringent. It 
declares every contract or combination, in the form of a trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy in the restraint of trade or commerce among 
the several States or with foreign nations, to be unlawful. It denom- 
inates as a criminal every person who makes any such contract or 
engages in any such combination or conspiracy, and provides a pun- 
ishment by fine or imprisonment. It invests the several circuit 
courts of the United States with jurisdiction to prevent and restrain 
violations of the act, and makes it the duty of the several United 
States district attorneys, under the direction of the Attorney-General, 
to institute proceedings in equity to prevent and restrain such viola- 
tions. It further confers upon any person who shall be injured in 
his business or property by any other person or corporation by reason 
of anything forbidden or declared to be unlawful by the act, the 
power to sue therefor in any circuit court of the United States with- 
out respect to the amount in controversy, and to recover threefold 
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the damages by him sustained and the costs of the suit, including 
reasonable attorney fees. It will be perceived) that the act is aimed 
at every kind of combination in the nature.of.a tmast or monopoly in 
Testraint of interstate or international, commerce,y...,, 5, .") 

_ The prosecution by the United States of: sina 8 under,the act of 
7 has been frequently resorted to in the Federal, courts, andnota- 
ble efforts in the restraint of interstate commerce, such, as the Trans- 
Missouri Freight Association and the Joint irattig, Association, have 
been successfully opposed and suppressed. . 

President Cleveland in his annual message of eseusher a tyre 
more than six years subsequent, to the enactment of. this law —after 


stating the evils of these trust combinations, says: (3) 4. <j), 


“Though Congress has attempted to deal with this matter by legislation, the 
laws passed for that purpose thus far have proved ineffective, not because of any 
lack of disposition or attempt to enforce them, but simply; because the laws them- 
selves as interpreted by the courts do not reach the difficulty. If the insufficien- 
cies of existing laws can be remedied by further legislation, it should be done, 
The fact must be recognized, however, that all Federal legislation on this subject 
may fall short of its purpose because of inherent obstacles, and also because of the 
complex character of our governmental system, which, while making the Federal 
authority supreme within its sphere, has carefully limited that sphere by metes 
and bounds which cannot be transgressed.. The decision of our highest court on 
this precise question renders it quite doubtful whether the evils of trusts and mo- 
nopolies can be adequately treated through Federal action, unless they seek di- 
rectly and purposely to include in their objects transportation or intercourse 
between States or between the United States and foreign countries. 

It does not follow, however, that this is the limit of the remedy that may be 
applied. Even though it may be found that Federal authority is not broad enough 
to frlly reach the case, there can be no doubt of the power of the several States to 
act effectively in the premises, and there should be no reason to doubt their will- 
ingness to judiciously exercise such power. 


The State legislation to which President Cleveland looked for re- 
lief from the evils of trusts has failed to accomplish fully that object. 
This'is probably due to a great extent to the fact that different States 
take different views as to the proper way to discriminate: between 
evil and injurious combinations and those associations which are 
beneficial and necessary to the business prosperity of the country. 
‘The great diversity of treatment in different States arising from this 
cause and the intimate relations of all parts of the country to each 
other without regarding State lines in the conduct of business have 
made the enforcement of State laws difficult. 

It is apparent that uniformity of legislation upon this subject in 
the several States is much to be desired. It is to be hoped that such 
uniformity founded in a wise and just discrimination between what 
is injurious and what is useful and necessary in business operations 
may be obtained and that means may be found for the Congress 
within the limitations of its constitutional power so to supplement an 
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effective code of State legislation as to make a complete systeti: of 


laws: throughout the United States adequate to compel a a ob- 
servance of the salutary rules to which I have referred.) 0 to 5 5 

The whole question is so important and (etetetain that Iam 
sure no part of it will be lightly considered, but every phase of it 
will have the studied deliberation of the oe siepsereicace in wise 
and judicious action. : 

A review ‘of our relations with foreign States is <sacaclbptara wiv 
such recommendations as are deemed appropriate. 


The long-pending boundary dispute between’ the Abeenten Re- 
public and Chile was settled in March last by the award of an: arbi- 
tral commission, on which the United States minister at Buenos 
Ayres served as umpire. 

Progress has been made toward the conclusion os a convention, of 
‘extradition with the Argentine Republic. Having been advised and 
‘consented to by the United States Senate and ratified by Argentina, 
it only awaits the adjustment of some slight CRARERE in the text 
before exchange. "ot 


In my last annual message I adverted to the claim of+the Austro- 
Hungarian Government for indemnity for the killing of certain Aus- 
trian and Hungarian subjects by the authorities of the State of 
Pennsylvania, at Lattimer, while suppressing an unlawful tumult of 
miners, September 10, 1897. In view of the verdict of acquittal 
rendered by the court before which the sheriff and his deputies were 
tried for murder, and following the established doctrine that the Gov- 
ernment may not be held accountable for injuries suffered by indi- 
viduals at the hands of the public authorities while acting in the line 
of duty in suppressing disturbance of the public peace, this Govern- 
ment, after due consideration of the claim advanced by the Austro- 
Hungarian Government, was constrained to ‘decline liability to 
indemnify the sufferers. 


It is gratifying to be able to announce that the Belgian Govern- 
ment has mitigated the restrictions on the importation of cattle 
from the United States, to which I referred in my last annual mes- 
sage. 

Having been invited by Belgium to participate in a congress, held 
at Brussels, to revise the provisions of the general act of July 2, 1890, 
for the repression of the African slave trade, to which the United 
States was a signatory party, this Government preferred not to’ be 
re-resented by a plenipotentiary, but reserved the right of accession 
to the result. Notable changes were made, those especially concern- 
ing this country being in the line of the increased restriction of! the 


— 
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iierbrenoalleruae in spirituous liquors’ with the native tribes, which 
this Government has from the outset ‘urgently advocated. The 
amended general act will be laid before the Senate, with a view ‘to 
its advice a consent. 

‘arly in the year the peace of Bolivia was disturbed ey a success- 
ful insurrection. The United States minister remained at his post, 
attending to the American interests in that quarter, and using 
besides his good offices for the protection of the interests of British 
subjects in the absence of their national representative. On the 
establishment of the new. Government, Gis minister was directed 
to enter into relations therewith. 

General Pando was elected President of Bolivia on October 23. 

Our representative has been instructed to use all permissible 
friendly endeavors to induce the Government of Bolivia to amend 
its marriage laws so as to give legal status to the non-Catholic and 
civil marriages of aliens within its jurisdiction, and strong hopes are 
entertained that the Bolivian law in this regard will be brought, as 
was that of Peru some years ago, into harmony with the general 
practice of modern States. 


A convention of extradition with Brazil, signed May 14, 1897, has 
been ratified by the Brazilian Legislature. 

During the past summer two national ships of the United States 
have visited Brazilian ports on a friendly mission and been cordially 
received. The voyage of the Wilmington up the Amazon River gave 
rise to a passing misunderstanding, owing to confusion in obtaining 
permission to visit the interior and make surveys in the general 
interest of navigation, but the incident found a ready adjustment in 
harmony with the close relations of amity which this Government 
has always sedulously sought to cultivate with the commonwealths 
of the Western Continent. 


The claim growing out of the seizure of the American-owned 
newspaper ‘‘The Panama Star and Herald” by the authorities of 
Colombia has been settled, after a controversy of several years, by 
an agreement assessing at $30,000 the indemnity to be paid by the 
Colombian Government, in three installments of $10,000 each. 

The good will of Colombia toward our country has been testified 
anew by the cordial extension of facilities to the Nicaraguan Canal 
Commission in their approaching investigation of the Panama Canal 
and other projected routes across the Isthmus of Darien. 

Toward the end of October an insurrectionary disturbance devel- 
oped in the Colombian Republic. This movement has thus far not 
attained any decisive result and is still in progress, 
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Discussion of the questions raised by the action of. meres in 


imposing restrictions on the importation of American meats, indie con- — 


tinued without substantial result in our favor. | 


The neighboring island Republic of Sait Pontes as ee 


been the scene of revolution, following a long period of tranquillity. 
It began with the killing of President Heureaux in July last, and 


culminated in the relinquishment by the succeeding Vice-President of 


the reins of government to the insurgents. The first act of the pro- 
visional government was the calling of a presidential and constituent 
election. Juan Isidro Jimenez, having been elected President, was 


inaugurated on the 14th of November. Relations have been entered j 


into with the newly established Government. 


The experimental association of Nicaragua, Honduras, and Salva- 
dor, under the title of the Greater Republic of Central America, 
when apparently on the threshold of a complete federal organization 


by the adoption of a constitution and the formation of a national _ 
legislature, was. disrupted in the last days of November, 1898, by. 


the withdrawal of Salvador. Thereupon Nicaragua and Honduras 
abandoned the joint compact, each resuming its former independent 
sovereignty. This was followed by the reception of Minister Merry 
by the Republics of Nicaragua and Salvador, while Minister Hunter 
in turn presented his credentials to the Government of Honduras, 


thus reverting to the old distribution of the diplomatic agencies of the _ 


United States in Central America for which our existing statutes pro- 
vide. A Nicaraguan envoy has been accredited to the United States. 


An insurrectionary movement, under General Reyes, broke out at 
Bluefields in February last, and for a time exercised actual control in 
the Mosquito Territory. The Detroit was promptly sent thither for 
the protection of American interests. After a few weeks the Reyes 
government renounced the conflict, giving place to the restored 
supremacy of Nicaragua. During the interregnum certain public 
dues accruing under Nicaraguan law were collected from American 
merchants by the authorities for the time being in effective ‘admin- 
istrative control. Upon the titular government regaining power, a 
second payment of these dues was demanded. Controversy arose 
touching the validity of the original payment of the debt to the de 
facto regent of the territory. An arrangement was effected in April 
last by the United States minister and the foreign secretary of Ni- 
caragua whereby the amounts of the duplicate payments were 
deposited with the British consul pending an adjustment of the 
matter by direct agreement between the Governments of the United 
States and Nicaragua. The controversy is still unsettled. 
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The contract of the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua was 
declared forfeited by the Nicaraguan Government on the roth of 


_ October, on the ground of nonfulfillment within the ten years’ term 
stipulated in the contract. The Maritime Canal Company has lodged 


a protest against this action, alleging rights in the premises which 
appear worthy of consideration. This Government expects that 
Nicaragua will afford the protestants a full and fair hearing upon the 
merits of the case. 

The Nicaragua Canal Commission, which had been engaged upon 
the work of examination and survey for a ship-canal route across 
Nicaragua, having completed its labors and made its report, was 
dissolved on May 31, and on June 10 a new commission, known as 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, was organized under the terms of 
the act approved March 3, 1899, for the purpose of examining the 


_ American Isthmus with a view to determining the most practicable 


and feasible route for a ship canal across that Isthmus, with its prob- 
able cost, and other essential details. 

This Commission, under the presidency of Rear-Admiral John G, 
Walker, U. S. N. (retired), entered promptly upon the work intrusted 
to it, and is now carrying on examinations in Nicaragua along the 
route of the Panama Canal, and in Darien from the Atlantic, in 
the neighborhood of the Atrato River, to the Bay of Panama, on the 
Pacific side. Good progress has been made, but under the law a 
comprehensive and complete investigation is called for, which will 
require much labor and considerable time for its accomplishment. 
The work will be prosecuted as expeditiously as possible and a report 
made at the earliest practicable date. 

The great importance of this work cannot be too often or too. 


strongly pressed upon the attention of the Congress. In my message 


of a year ago I expressed my views of the necessity of a canal which 
would link the two great oceans, to which I again invite your con- 
sideration. The reasons then presented for early action are even 
stronger now. 


A pleasing incident in the relations of this Government with that 
of Chile occurred in the generous assistance given to the war ship 
Newark when in distress in Chilean waters. Not alone in this way 
has the friendly disposition of Chile found expression. That country 
has acceded to the convention for the establishment of the Bureau of 
the American Republics, in which organization every independent 
State of the continent now shares. 

The exchange of ratifications of a convention for the revival of the 
United States and Chilean Claims Commission and for the adjudica- 
tion of claims heretofore presented but not determined during the 
life of the previous Commission has been delayed by reason of the 
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necessity for Fieth action by the Chilean Senate upon the amend- 
ments attached to the ratification of the treaty by the United States 


Senaté. This formality is soon to be accomplished, © 4 
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In view of disturbances in the populous provinces of northern 
China, where are many of our citizens, and of the imminence of dis- 
order near the capital and toward the seaboard, a guard of marines | 
was landed from the Boston and stationed during last winter in the 
legation compound at Peking. With the restoration of order ote 
protection was withdrawn. Bite. 

The interests of our citizens in that vast Empire have not been — 
neglected during the past year. Adequate protection has been se- 
cured for our missionaries and some ig oie to their i al have 
been redressed. 

American capital has sought and found various opportunities of 
competing to carry out the internal improvements which the Im+ 
-perial Government is wisely encouraging, and to develop the natural 


resources of the Empire. Our trade with China has continued to 


grow, and our commercial rights under existing treaties have been 
everywhere maintained during the past year, as they will be in veal 
future. ; 

The extension of the area open to international oraons sctulement 
at Shanghai and the opening of the ports of Nanking, Tsing-tao 
(Kiao chao), and Ta-lien-wan to foreign trade and’ settlement will 
doubtless afford American enterprise additional facilities and new 
fields, of which it will not be slow to take advantage. 

In my message to Congress of December 5, 1898, I urged that the 
recommendation which had been made to the Speaker of the’ House 

of Representatives by the Secretary of the Treasury on the 14th of 
June, 1898, for an appropriation for a commission to study the com- 
mercial and industrial conditions in the Chinese Empire and report 
as to the opportunities for, and obstacles to, the enlargement of 
markets in China for the raw products and manufactures of the 
United States, should receive at your hands the consideration which 
its importance and timeliness merited, but the Congress failed to 
take action. 

I now renew this recommendation, as the importance of the sub- 
ject has steadily grown since it was first submitted to you, and no 
time should be lost in studying for ourselves the resources of this 
great field for American trade and enterprise. 


The death of President Faure in February last called forth those 
sincere expressions of sympathy which befit the relations of two Re- 
publics as closely allied by unbroken historic ties: as are the United 
States and France, 
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»/ Preparations for the representation of. the ‘industries, arts, and 
products of the United States at: the World’s Exposition to be held 
_in Paris next year continue on an elaborate and comprehensive scale, 
thanks to the generous appropriation provided by Congress and to 
the friendly interest the French Government has aon in sag ich 
ing a typical exhibit of American progress. . 

There has: been allotted to the United States a cotididenabie addi- 
tion of space, which, while placing our country in the first rank 
among exhibitors, does not suffice to meet the increasingly urgent 
demands of our manufacturers. The efforts of the Commissioner: 
General are ably directed toward a strictly representative display of 
all that most characteristically marks American achievement in the 
inventive arts, and most siooageie shows the excellence: of our 
natural productions. . 

In this age of keen rivalry among nations for mastery in commerce, 
the doctrine of evolution and the rule of the survival of the fittest 
must be as inexorable in their operation as they are positive in the 
results they bring about. The place won in the struggle by an indus- 
trial people can only be held by unrelaxed endeavor and constant 
advance in achievement. The present extraordinary impetus in 
every line of American exportation and the astounding increase in the 
volume and value of our share in the world’s markets may not be 
attributed to accidental conditions, 

The reasons are not far to seek. They lie deep in our national 
character and find expression year by year in every branch of handi- 
craft, in every new device whereby the materials we so abundantly 
produce are suhdued to the artisan’s will and made to yield the 
largest, most practical, and most beneficial return. The American 
exhibit at Paris should, and Iam confident will, be an open volume, 
whose lessons of skillfully directed endeavor, unfaltering energy, and 
consummate performance may be read by all on every page, thus 
spreading abroad a clearer knowledge of the worth of. our produc- 
tions and the justice of our claim to an important place in the marts 
of the world. To accomplish this by judicious selection, by recog- 
nition of paramount merit in whatever walk of trade or manufacture 
it may appear, and by orderly classification and attractive installa- 
tion is the task of our Commission. 

The United States Government building is approaching completion, 
and no effort will be spared to make it worthy, in beauty of architec- 
tural plan and in completeness of display, to represent our nation. It 
has been suggested that a permanent building of similar or appropri- 
ate design be erected on\a convenient site, already given by the mu- 
nicipality, near the exposition grounds, to serve in commemoration of 
the part taken by this country in this great enterprise, as an American 
National Institute, for our countrymen resorting to Paris for study, 
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Lam informed by our: Commissioner-General that we shall have in 


the American sections at Paris over 7,000 exhibitors, from every State 
in our country, a number ten'times as great as those which were rep- | 
resented at Vienna in 1873, six times as many as those in Paris in 


1878, and four times’ as many as those who exhibited in Paris in 
1889. This statement does not include the exhibits from either 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, or Hawaii, for which el ks have been 
made. ei . . ro 


A number of Sn bouthut international congresses on special. haeibes 


affecting public interests are proposed to be held in Paris next sum- 
mer in connection with the exposition.. Effort will be made to have 
the several technical branches of our administration efficiently repre- 
sented at those conferences, each in its special line, and to procure 
the largest possible concourse of State representatives, particularly 
sds the ie: (aie of kates Charity and Medicine. . 


Our relations with Geman ceri continue to be most er The 
increasing intimacy of direct association has been marked during the 
year by the granting permission in April for the landing on our 
shores of a cable from Borkum Emden, on the North Sea, by way of 


the Azores, and also by the conclusion on September 2 of a Parcels_ 


Post Convention with the German Empire. In ail that promises 
closer relations of intercourse and commerce and a better understand- 
ing between two races having so many traits in common, Germany 
can be assured of the most cordial cooperation of this Government 
and people. We may be rivals in) many material paths, but our 
rivalry should be generous and open, ever aiming toward the attain- 
ment of larger results and the mutually beneficial advancement of 
each in the line of its especial adaptabilities. 

The several governments of the Empire seem reluctant to admit 
the natural excellence of our food productions and to accept the evi- 
dence we constantly tender of the care with which their purity is 
guarded by rigid inspection from the farm, through the slaughter- 
house and, the packing establishments, to the port of shipment. Our 
system of control over exported food staples invites examination 


from any quarter and challenges respect by its efficient thorough- © 


ness. 

It is to be hoped that in time the two Governments will act in 
common accord toward the realization of their common purpose to 
safeguard the public health and to insure the purity and wholesome- 
ness of all food products imported by either country from the other. 
Were the Congress to authorize an invitation to Germany, in con- 
nection with 'the pending reciprocity negotiations, for the constitu- 
tion of a joint commission of scientific experts and practical men of 
affairs to conduct a searching investigation of food production and 
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tar deae ‘in both countries and report to their respective legis- 
latures for the adoption of such remedial measures as they might — 
‘recommend for either, the way might be. hapepeet for the desirable 
result indicated. 

_ Efforts to obtain for American life insurance companies. a full 
hearing as to their business operations in Prussia have, after several 
years of patient representation, happily succeeded, and one of the 
most important American companies has been Eanes a concession 
to continue business in that Kingdom. . 

I am also glad to announce that the German insurance companies 
have been readmitted by the superintendent of insurance to do busi- 
ness in the State of New York. 

Subsequent to the exchange of our peace treaty with Spain, Ger- 
many acquired the Caroline Islands by purchase, paying therefor 
$5;000,000. Assurances have been received from the German Gov- 
ernment that the rights of American missionaries and traders there 
will be considerately observed. 


In my last annual message I referred to the pending negotiations 
with Great Britain in respect to the Dominion of Canada... By means 
of an executive agreement, a Joint High Commission had been 
created for the purpose of adjusting all unsettled questions between 
the United States and Canada; embracing twelve subjects, among 
which were the questions of the fur seals, the fisheries of the coast 
and contiguous inland waters, the Alaskan boundary, the transit of 
merchandise in bond, the alien labor laws, mining rights, reciprocity 
in trade, revision of the agreement respecting naval vessels in the 
Great Lakes, a more complete marking of parts of the boundary, pro- 
vision for the conveyance of criminals, and for wrecking and salvage. 

Much progress had been made by the Commission toward the 
adjustment of many of these questions, when it became apparent 
that an irreconcilable difference of views was entertained respecting 
the delimitation pf the Alaskan boundary. In the failure of an 
agreement as to the meaning of Articles III and IV of the treaty of 
1825 between Russia and Great Britain, which defined the boundary 
between Alaska and Canada, the American Commissioners proposed 
that the subject of the boundary be laid aside, and that the remain- 
ing questions of difference be proceeded with, some of which were 
so far advanced as to assure the probability of a settlement. This 
being declined by the British Commissioners, an adjournment was 
taken until the boundary should be adjusted by the two Govern- 
ments. The subject has been receiving the careful attention which 
its importance demands, with the result that a modus vivendt for 
provisional demarcations in the region about the head of Lynn Canal 
has been agreed upon;- and it is hoped that the negotiations now in 
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progress) between the two Governments will end in an sini boy for, — 
the establishment and delimitation of a permanent boundary. ~ 
Apart from these questions growing out of our ide sist grit 

out northern neighbor, the most friendly disposition and ready 
agreement have marked the discussion of numerous matters arising 
in the vast and ee intercourse of the ans _— ‘with Great 
Britain. ‘ 

~ This Geverhoient its siete an attitude of noutinalitynl in the 
patorednses contest between Great Britain and the Boer States. of 
Africa.’ We have remained faithful to the precept of avoiding 
entangling alliances as to affairs not of our direct concern. Had 
circumstances suggested that the parties to the quarrel would have 
welcomed any kindly expression of the hope of the American people 
that war might be averted, good offices would have been gladly 
tendered:' The United States representative at Pretoria was early | 
_instructed to see that all neutral American interests be respected by 
the combatants. This has been an easy task in view of the positive 
declarations of both British and Boer authorities that the pivegsens 
and property rights of our citizens should be observed. ‘ 

‘Upon the withdrawal of the British agent from Pretoria the United 
States consul was authorized, upon the request of the British Gov- 
ernment and with the assent of the South African and Orange Free 
State Governments, to exercise the customary good offices of a’neu- 
tral for the care of British interests. In the discharge of this 
function, Iam happy to say that abundant opportunity has been 
afforded to show the impartiality of this Government toward! both 
the combatants. 


For the fourth time in the present decade, question has arisen’ 
with the Government of Italy in regard to the lynching of Italian 
subjects. The latest of these deplorable events occurred at Tallulah, 
Louisiana, whereby five unfortunates of Italian origin were taken 
from jail and hanged. 

The authorities of the State. and.a representative of the Italian 
Embassy having separately investigated the occurrence, with dis- 
crepant results, particularly as to the alleged citizenship er the vic- 
tims, and it not appearing that the State had been able to discover 
and punish the violators of the law, an independent investigation has 
been set on foot, through the agency of the Department of State, and 
is still in progress. The result will enable’ the Executive to treat 
the question with the Government of Italy in a spirit of fairness and 
justice. A satisfactory solution will doubtless be reached 

The recurrence of these distressing manifestations of blind mob 
fury directed at dependents or natives of a foreign country suggests 
that the contingency has arisen for action by Congress in the direc 
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tion ‘of conferring pele the Federal courts elatlegs in this class 
of international cases where the ultimate ‘responsibility’ ‘of the Fed- 
eral Government may be involved.’ The suggestion is not new. In 
his annual message of evaet 9 bcs “my predlenssee, be ae ee, 
ao, ‘said . eHow) mpileil otf ie 
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i aoe I believe, ‘be: cada identbebent for. Sadik “teh gue offenses 
sani the treaty rights of foreigners domiciled in the United States cognizable in 
the Federal courts. This. has not, however, been done, and the Federal officers 
and courts have no power in such cases to intervene either for the ‘protection of a 
foreign citizen or for the punishment of his slayers. It seems to me to follow, in 
this state of the law, that the officers of the State charged with police and judicial 
powers in such cases) must, in the consideration of international questions growing 
out of such incidents, be regarded in such sense as Federal agents as to make this 
Government answerable for their acts in cases where it would be answerable if the 
United States had used ‘its constitutional power | to genes: and punish crimes 
against treaty rights. 


A bill to provide for the punishment of violations of treaty rights 
of aliens was introduced in the Senate March 1, 1892, and reported 
favorably March 30. Having doubtless in view the language of that 
part of Article III of the treaty of' February 26, 1871, between’ the 
United States and Italy, which stipulates that ‘‘ The citizens of each 
of the high contracting parties shall receive, in the States and Terri- 
tories of the other, most constant protection and security for their 
persons and property, and shall enjoy in this respect the same rights 
and privileges as are or shall be granted to the natives, on'their sub- 
initting themselves to the conditions imposed upon the natives,” the 
bill so introduced and reported provided that any act committed in 
any State or Territory of the United States in violation of the rights 
of a citizen or subject of a foreign country secured to such citizen or 
subject by treaty between the United States and such foreign coun- 
try and constituting a crime under the laws of the State or Territory 
shall constitute a like crime against the United States and be ‘cog- 
nizable in the Federal courts. No action was taken by Congress in 
the matter. 

I earnestly recommend that the subject be taken up anew and 
acted upon during the present session. The necessity for some such 
provision abundantly appears. Precedent for constituting a Federal 
jurisdiction in criminal cases where aliens are sufferers is rationally 
deducible from the existing statute, which gives’ to the district and 
circuit courts of the United States jurisdiction of civil suits brought 
by aliens where the amount involved exceeds a certain sum. If 
such jealous solicitude be shown for alien rights in cases of merely 
civil and pecuniary import, how much greater should be the public 
duty to take cognizance of matters affecting the lives and the rights 
of aliens under the settled principles of international law no less 
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than under treaty stipulation, in cases of such transcendent wrong- 
doing as mob murder, especially when experience has shown that 
local justice is too often helpless to punish the offenders. _ 

After many years of endeavor on the part of this Government to 
that end the Italian Government has consented to enter into negotia- 
tions for a naturalization convention, having for one of its objects 
the regulation’ of the status of Italians (except those of an age for 
active military service) who, having been naturalized in the United 
States, may revisit Italy. It is hoped that with the mutually con- 
ciliatory spirit displayed a successful conclusion will be reached. | 


. The treaty of commerce and navigation between the United States 

and Japan on November 22, 1894, took effect in accordance with the 
terms of its XIXth Article on the 17th of July last, simultaneously 
with the enforcement of like treaties with the other powers, except 
France, whose convention did not go into operation until August 4, 
the United States being, however, granted up to that date all the 
privileges and rights accorded to French citizens under the old 
French treaty. By this notable conventional reform Japan’s positic> 
as a fully independent sovereign power is assured, control being 
gained of taxation, customs revenues, judicial administration, coast-_ 
ing trade, and all other domestic functions of goverament, sad for- 
eign extra-territorial rights being renounced. 

Comprehensive codes of civil and criminal procedure peaardee to 
western methods, public instruction, patents and copyrights, munici- 
pal administration, including jurisdiction over the former foreign 
settlements, customs tariffs and procedure, public health, and other 
administrative measures have been proclaimed. The working of the 
new system has given rise to no material complaints on the part of 
the American citizens or interests, a circumstance which attests the 
ripe consideration with which the change has been prepared. 

Valuable assistance was rendered by the Japanese authorities to 
the United States transport ship Morgan City while stranded at 
Kobe. Permission has been granted to land and pasture army horses 
at Japanese ports of call on the way to the Philippine Islands. These 
kindly evidences of good will are highly appreciated. 

The Japanese Government has shown a lively interest in the prop- 
osition of the Pacific Cable Company to add to its projected cable 
lines to Hawaii, Guam, and the Philippines a branch connection with 
the coast of Japan. It would be a gratifying consummation were 
the utility of the contemplated scheme enhanced by bringing Japan 
and the United States into direct telegraphic relation. 

Without repeating the observations of my special message of 
February 10, 1899, concerning the necessity of a cable to Manila, I 
respectfully invite attention to it, 
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_ IT recommend that, in case the Congress should not take measures 
to bring about this result by direct action of the Government, the 


- Postmaster-General be authorized to invite competitive bids for, the 


establishment of a cable; the company making the best responsible — 
bid to be awarded the contract; the successful company to give ample 


bonds to insure the completion of the work within a reasonable time. 


The year has been marked by constant increase in the intimacy of. 


our relations with Mexico and in the magnitude of mutually advan- 


tageous interchanges. This Government has omitted no opportunity 
to show its strong desire to develop and fpengeisiite the ties of cor- 
diality now so long happily unbroken. 

Following the termination on January 20, 1899, by Mexico of the 


‘convention of extradition of December 11, 1861, a new treaty more 


in accordance with the ascertained needs of both countries was signed 
February 22, 1899, and exchanged in the City of Mexico on the 22d 
of April last. Its operation thus far has been effective and satisfac- 
tory. A recent case has served to test the application of its IVth 
Article, which provides that neither party shall be bound to deliver 
up its own citizens, but that the executive authority of each shall 
have the power to deliver them up if in its discretion it be deemed 
proper to do so. 

The extradition of Mrs. Mattie Rich, a citizen of the United States, 
charged with homicide committed in Mexico, was after mature con- 
sideration directed by me in the conviction that the ends of justice 
would be thereby subserved. Similar action, on appropriate. occa- 
sion, by the Mexican Executive will not only tend to accomplish the 
desire of both Governments that grave crimes go not unpunished, 
but also to repress lawlessness along the border of the two countries. 
The new treaty stipulates that neither Government shall assume 
jurisdiction in the punishment of crimes committed exclusively with- 
in the territory of the other. This will obviate in future the embar- 
tassing controversies which have heretofore arisen through Mexico’s 
assertion of a claim to try and punish an American citizen for an 
offense committed within the jurisdiction of the United States. 

The International Water Boundary Commission, organized by the 
convention of March 1, 1889, for the adjustment of questions affect- 
ing the Rio Grande frontier, has not yet completed its labors. A 
further extension of its term for one year, until December 24, 1899, 
was effected by a convention signed December 2, 1898, and ex- 
changed and proclaimed in February last. 

An invitation extended to the President of Mexico to visit Chicago 
in October, on the occasion of laying the corner stone of the United 


States Government building in that city, was cordially accepted by 


him, with the necessary consent of the Mexican Congress, but the 
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' llness of a’ member of his family prevented his attendance. The 


‘Minister of Foreign Relations, however, camé as the personal rep- 
“reséntative ea ge a and: in’ that) high’ character’ was | ee 
Sponirentl? Sit “en reqiroo St :oldas a to dasandedd 
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siClaiide i ee out of the seizure of American secting vessels ait 


Bering Sea have been under discussion with the Government of Rus- 
sia for several years, with the recent happy result of aii agreement 


-to submit them to the’ decision of a single arbitrator. By this’ act 
“Russia affords proof of her adherence to the beneficent principle of 


: 


arbitration which her plenipotentiaries conspicuously favored at The 
Hague Disarmament Conference when it was advocated: gi the Tep- 
-resentatives of the United States. . 

OA suggestion for a permanent exposition of our edie and 
“manufactures in’ Russia, although not yet fully shaped, ‘has been so 
cordially welcomed by the Imperial Government that it may not in- 
aptly 'take a fitting place in whatever legislation the Congress:may 
pes pee to etiecnine of our commercial aeidibisch ake abroad. 


‘Important events have occurred in the Sdtisbait Tuleh The elec 


tion, according to the laws and customs of Samoa, of a successor ta 


the late King, Malietoa Laupepa, developed a contest as’ to the va- 


lidity of the result, which issue, by the terms of the General Act, was 


to be decided by the Chief Justice. Upon his rendering a judgment 
in favor of Malietoa Tanu, the rival chief, Mataafa, took up arms. 
The active intervention er American and British war ships became 


‘imperative to ‘restore order, at the cost of sanguinary encounters. 


In this emergency a joint commission of representatives of ‘the 
United States, Germany, and Great Britain was sent to Samoa'to in- 
vestigate the situation and provide’ a temporary remedy.’ By its 
active efforts a peaceful solution was reached for the time being, the 
kingship being abolished and a provisional government established. 
Recommendations unanimously made by the commission fora per- 
manent adjustment of the Samoan question were taken under consid- 
eration by the three powers parties to the General Act. But the more 
they were examined the more evident it became that a radical change 
was necessary in the relations of the powers to Samoa. 

The inconveniences and possible perils of the tripartite scheme of 
supervision and control in the Samoan group by powers having little 
interest in common in that quarter beyond commercial rivalry had 
been once more emphasized by the recent events. The suggested 
remedy of the Joint Commission, like the scheme it aimed to replace, 
amounted to what has been styled a ¢ridominium, being the exercise 
of the functions of sovereignty by an unanimous agreement of three 
powers. The’ situation had become fat more intricate and embar- 


a 
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‘rassing from every spots of view than it was hela my predecessor, 
‘in 1894, summed up its ‘perplexities: ci sistas acing ive pa aibt ie 


rid it-of ‘the! United States! s1oirm ils 


. The arrangement under which Samide was: Fie eliietng had desired 
Picante aks and unacceptable to all the powers concerned. To 
withdraw from the agreement and abandon the islands to Germany 

and Great Britain would not be compatible with our interests in the 
‘archipelago. To relinquish our rights in the harbor of Pago Pago, 
the best anchorage in the Pacific, the occupancy of which’ had been 
‘leased to the United States in 1878 by the first foreign treaty ever 
‘concluded by Samoa, was'not to be thought of either as regards the 
needs of our Navy or the interests of our growing commerce with — 
the East. We could not’ have considered‘ any proposition for the 
-abrogation of the ‘tripartite control: which did not confirm us in all 
our rights and safeguard all our national interests in the islands. 

Our views commended themselves to the other powers. A satis- 
factory arrangement was concluded between the Governments of 
Germany and of England, by virtue of which England retired from 
Samoa in view of compensations in other directions, and both powers 
renounced in favor of the United States all their rights and claims 
over and in respect to that portion of the group lying to the east of 
‘the one hundred and seventy-first degree of west longitude, embrac- 
ing the islands of Tutuila, Ofoo, Olosenga, and Manua. I transmit to 
the Senate, for its constitutional action thereon, a convention, which 
besides the provisions above mentioned also guarantees us the same 
privileges and conditions in respect to commerce and commercial 
vessels in all of the islands of Samoa as those possessed by Germany. 

Claims have been preferred by white residents of Samoa on ac- 
‘count of injuries alleged to have been suffered through the acts of 
the treaty Governments in putting down the late disturbances. A 
‘convention has been made between the three powers for the investi- 
gation and'settlement of these claims by a neutral arbitrator, to 
which the attention of the Senate will be invited. 


My annual message of last year was necessarily devote’. ‘n great 
part to a consideration of the Spanish War and of ‘the results it 
wrought and the conditions it imposed for the future. Iam grati- 
fied to announce that'the treaty of peace has restored friendly rela- 
tions between the two powers: Effect has been given to its most 
important provisions. The evacuation of Puerto Rico having already 
been accomplished on the 18th of October, 1898, nothing remained 
necessary there but to continue the provisional military control of 
the island until the Congress should enact a suitable government for 
the ceded territory. Of the character and scope of the measures to 
that end I shall treat in another part of this message. 
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The withdrawal of the authority of Spain from the island of Cuba 
was effected by the 1st of January, so that the full re-establishment _ 
of peace found the relinquished territory held by us in trust for the 
inhabitants, maintaining, under the direction of the Executive, such 
‘government and control therein as should conserve public order, re- 
store the productive conditions of peace so long disturbed by the 
instability and disorder which prevailed for the greater part of the 
preceding three decades, and build up that tranquil development 
of the domestic state whereby alone can be realized the high pur- 
pose, as proclaimed in the joint resolution adopted by the Congress 
on the roth of April, 1898, by which the United States disclaimed any 
disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control 
over Cuba, except for the pacification thereof, and asserted its deter- 
mination when that was accomplished to leave the. government and 
control of the island to its people. The pledge contained in this reso- 
lution is of the highest honorable obligation and must be sacredly kept. 

I believe that substantial progress has been made in this direction. 
All the administrative measures adopted in Cuba have aimed to fit it 


for a regenerated existence by enforcing the supremacy of law and. ~ 


justice; by placing wherever practicable the machinery of adminis- 
tration in the hands of the inhabitants; by instituting needed sani- 
tary reforms; by spreading education; by fostering industry and 
trade; by inculcating public morality, and, in short, by taking every 
rational step to aid the Cuban people to attain to that plane of self- 
conscious respect and self-reliant unity which fits an enlightened 
community for self-government within its own eh Gt) while ena 
bling it to fulfill all outward obligations. 

This nation has assumed before the world a grave responsibility 
for the future good government of Cuba. We have accepted a trust. 
the fulfillment of which calls for the sternest integrity of purpose 
and the exercise of the highest wisdom. The new Cuba yet to arise 
from the ashes. of the past must needs be bound to us by ties of 
singular intimacy and strength if its enduring welfare is to be 
assured. Whether those ties shall be organic or conventional, the 
destinies of Cuba are in some rightful form and manner irrevocably 
linked with our own, but how and how far is for the future to de- 
termine in the ripeness of events. Whatever be the outcome, we 
must see to it that free Cuba be a reality, not a name, a perfect 
entity, not a hasty experiment bearing within itself the elements ot 
failure. Our mission, to accomplish which we took up the wager 
of battle, is not to be fulfilled by turning adrift any loosely framed 
commonwealth to face the vicissitudes which too often attend weake1 
States whose natural wealth and abundant resources are offset by the 
incongtuities of their political organization and the recurring occa: 
sions for internal rivalries to sap their strength and dissipate their 
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nition The presided blessing which can éomie to. Cube is the 
restoration of her agricultural and industrial prosperity, which will 


~ give employment to idle men and re-establish the itidee ti of pasa 


This is her chief and immediate need. 

On the 19th of August last an order was made for the taking of 
the census in the island, to be completed on the 30th of November. 
By the treaty of peace the Spanish people on the island have until 


‘April rr, rg00, to elect whether they will remain citizens of Spain 


or become citizens of Cuba. Until then it cannot be definitely 
ascertained who shall be entitled to participate in the formation of 
the government of Cuba. By that time the results of the census 
will have been tabulated and we shall proceed to provide for elec- 
tions which will commit the municipal governments of the island to 
the officers elected by the people. The experience thus acquired 
will prove of great value in the formation of a representative con- 


vention of the people to draft a constitution and establish a general 


system of independent government for the island. In the meantime 


and so long as we exercise control over the island the products of 


Cuba should have a market in the United States on as good terms 
and with as favorable rates of duty as are given to the West India 
Islands under treaties of reciprocity which shall be made. 

For the relief of the distressed in the island of Cuba the War 
Department has issued supplies to destitute persons through the 
officers of the Army, which have amounted to 5,493,000 rations, at a 
cost of $1,417,554.07. 

‘To promote the disarmament of the Cuban volunteer army, and 
in the interest of public peace and the welfare of the people, the 
sum of $75 was paid to each Cuban soldier borne upon the authen- 
ticated rolls, on condition that he should deposit his arms with the 
authorities designated-by the United States. The sum thus dis- 
bursed aggregated $2,547,750, which was paid from the emergency 
fund provided by the act of January 5, 1899, for that purpose. 

Out of the Cuban island revenues during the six months ending 
June 30, 1899, $1,712,014.20 was expended for sanitation, $293,881.70 
for charities and hospitals, and $88,944.03 for aid to the destitute. 

Following the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of peace the 
two Governments accredited ministers to each other, Spain sending 
to Washington the Duke of Arcos, an eminent diplomatist, previously 
stationed in Mexico, while the United States transferred to Madrid 
Hon. Bellamy Storer, its minister at Brussels. This was followed 
by the respective appointment of consuls, thereby fully resuming the 
relations interrupted by the war. In addition to its consular repre- 
sentation in the United States, the Spanish Government has ap- 
pointed consuls for Cuba, who have been provisionally recognized 
during the military administration of the affairs of that island. 
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Judicial intercourse between the courts of Cuba and Puerto Rico, 
and of Spain has been established, as. provided by the treaty, of, 
peace, The Cuban political prisoners in Spanish penal stations have. 
been and are being released and returned to their homes, in’ accord: 
ance with Article VI of the treaty.. Negotiations are about to be 
had for defining the conventional relations between the two coun-) 
tries, which fell into abeyance by reason of the war. I trust that 


these will include a favorable arrangement for commercial reciprocity _ 


under the terms of sections 3 and 4 of the current tariff act. In 
these, as in all matters of international concern, no effort. will. be 
spared to respond to the good disposition of Spain, and. to cultivate 
in all practicable ways the intimacy which should prevail between 
two nations whose past history has so often and in so many ways’ 
been marked by sincere friendship and by community of interests, 

I would recommend appropriate legislation in order to carry into 
execution Article VIL of the Treaty of Peace with Spain, by which 
the United States assured the payment of certain claims fom indem- 
nity of its.citizens against Spain. : ner aa Dep 

The United States minister re Tarkay continues, under instruc- 
tions, to press for a money payment in satisfaction of the just claims 
for injuries suffered by American citizens in the disorders of several 
years past and for wrongs done to them. by the Ottoman authorities.) 
Some of these claims are of many years’ standing. This Govern- 
ment is hopeful of a general agreement in this regard. 

In the Turkish Empire the situation of our citizens remains unsat- 
isfactory. Our efforts during nearly forty years to bring about a 
convention of naturalization seem to be on the brink of final failure 
through the announced policy of the Ottoman Porte to refuse recog- 
nition of the alien status of native Turkish subjects naturalized 
abroad since 1867. Our statutes do not allow this Government to 
admit any distinction between the treatment of native and natural- 
ized Americans abroad, so that ceaseless controversy arises in cases 
where persons owing in the eye of international law a dual allegiance 
are prevented from entering Turkey or are expelled after entrance, 
Our law in this regard contrasts with that of the European States. 
The British act, for instance, does not claim effect for the naturali- 
zation of an alien in the event of his return to his native country, 
unless the change be recognized by the law of that country or stipu- 
lated by treaty between it and the naturalizing State. 


The arbitrary treatment, in some instances, of American produc- 


tions in Turkey has attracted attention of late, notably in regard to: 


our flour. Large shipments by the recently opened direct steamship. 


line to Turkish ports have been denied entrance on the score that 
. . ’ 
although of standard composition and unquestioned purity, the floug 


ee 
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was pernicious to health because of deficient ‘‘ elasticity,” as ladicated 
by antiquated and untrustworthy tests...Upon due.protest by the 
American minister,/and it appearing that the act was a virtual dis- 
crimination against. our, product, the shipments) in question were 
admitted. In these, as, in)all instances, wherever occurring, when 
American products may be subjected, in a, foreign country; upon 
specious pretexts, to discrimination compared, with the like products 
of another ¢ountry, this Government will use its, earnest efforts, to 
secure fair and equal treatment for its citizens and their goods. 
Failing’ this, it will/not hesitate, to apply whatever. corrective may. be 
nal Scag by the, statutes, Set hg rept by 
moose a hryt ; ; ; rrr ct ; ; , 
Ip ives Tater inisonal Commission of Arbitration, appointed under the 
Anglo-Venezuelan treaty of 1897, rendered an award on October 3 
last, whereby, the boundary. line between Venezuela and British 
Guiana is determined, thus ending a controversy which has existed 
for the greater part of the century. The award, as to which the 
arbitrators were unanimous, while not. meeting the extreme conten- 
tion of either party, gives to Great Britain.a large share of the inte- 
rior territory in dispute and to Venezuela the entire. mouth of the 
Orinoco; including Barima Point and the Caribbean littoral for some 
distance to the, eastward. .The decision.appears to, be equally satis- 
factory to both, parties. 
Venezuela has once more undergone a revolution. _ The insurgents, 


wunder, General Castro, after a sanguinary engagement in which they 


suffered much loss, rallied in the mountainous interior and advanced 
toward the capital. The bulk of the army having, sided with the 
movement, President Andrade quitted Caracas, where General Castro 
set up a provisional government with which our minister and the 
representatives of other powers entered into diplomatic relations on 
the, zoth of November, 1899. 


The fourth section of the Tariff Act approved July 24, 1897, ap- 
pears to provide only for commercial treaties which should, be entered 
into by the. President and also ratified by the Senate within two 
years from its passage. Owing to delays inevitable in negotiations 
of this nature, none of the treaties initiated under that section could 
be concluded in time for ratification. by the Senate prior. to its ad- 
journment on the 4th of March last.. Some of the pending negotia- 
tions, however, were near conclusion at that time, and the resulting 
conventions have since been signed by the plenipotentiaries. Others, 
within: both the third and fourth sections of the act, are still under 
consideration. Acting under the constitutional power of the Execu- 
tive in respect to treaties, I have deemed it my duty, while observing 
the limitations of concession provided by the fourth section, to bring 
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to a conclusion all pending negotiations, aid submit aie wie ae 
Senate for its advice and consent. 

Conventions of reciprocity have been sighed cnet ties asitgiaes 
sional recess with Great Britain for the respective colonies of British 
Guiana, Barbados, Bermuda, Jamaica, and Turks and soe Islands, 
and with the Republic of Nicaragua. 

Important reciprocal conventions have also been eouttided with 
France and with the Argentine Republic. GY fay, 


In my last annual message the progress noted in the work of the 
diplomatic and consular officers in collecting information as to the 
industries and commerce of other countries, and in the care and 
promiptitude with which their reports are printed and distributed, 
has continued during the past year, with increasingly valuable 
results in suggesting new sources of demand for American products 
and in pointing out the obstacles still to be overcome in facilitating 
the remarkable expansion of our foreign trade. It will doubtless be 
gratifying to Congress to learn that the various agencies of the De-. 
partment of State are co-operating in these endeavors with a zeal and > 
effectiveness which are not only receiving the cordial recognition of 
our business interests, but are exciting the emulation of other Gov- 
ernments. In any rearrangement of the great and complicated work 
of obtaining official data of an economic character which Congress 
may undertake it is most important, in my judgment, that the results 
already secured by the efforts of the Department of State should be 
carefully considered with a view to a judicious development and in- 
creased utility to our export trade. 


The interest taken by the various States forming the International 
Union of American Republics in the work of its organic bureau is 
evidenced by the fact that for the first time since its creation in 1890 
all the Republics of South and Central America are now represented 
in it. 

The unanimous recommendation of the International American 
Conference, providing for the International Union of American 
Republics, stated that it should continue in force during a term of ten 
years from the date of its organization, and no country becoming a 
member of the union should cease to be a member until the end of 
said period of ten years, and unless twelve months before the expira- 
tion of said period a majority of the members of the union had given 
to the Secretary of State of the United States official notice of their 
wish to terminate the union at the end of its first period, that the 
union should continue to be maintained for another period of ten 
years, and thereafter, under the same conditions, for sticcessive 
periods of ten years each, 
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_ The period for notification expired on July 1A» 1899, without any 
of the members having given the necessary notice of withdrawal. 
Its maintenance is therefore assured for the next ten years. In view 


of this fact and of the numerous questions of general interest and 


common benefit to all of the Republics.of America; some of which 
were considered by the first International American Conference, but 
not finally settled, and others which have since then grown to im- 
portance, it would seem expedient that the various. Republics con- 
stituting the Union should be invited to hold at an early date another © 
conference in the capital of one of the countries, other than the 
United States, which has already enjoyed this honor. 

The purely international character of the work being done by the 
bureau and the appreciation of its value are further emphasized by 
the active co-operation which the various Governments of the Latin- 
American Republics and their diplomatic representatives in this 
capital are now exhibiting and the zealous endeavors they are mak- 
ing to extend its field of usefulness, to promote through it commer- 
cial intercourse, and strengthen the bonds of amity and confidence 
between its various members and the nations of this continent. 


The act to encourage the holding of the Pan-American Exposition 
on the Niagara frontier, within the county of Erie or Niagara, in the 
State of New York, in the year 1901, was approved on March 3, 
1899. 

This exposition, which will be held in the city of Buffalo, in the 
near vicinity of the great Niagara cataract, and within a day’s jour- 
ney of which reside 40,000,000 of our people, will be confined entirely 
to the Western Hemisphere. Satisfactory assurances have already 
been given by the diplomatic representatives of Great Britain, 
Mexico, the Central and South American Republics, and most of the 
States of the United States that these countries and States will make 
an, unique, interesting, and instructive exhibit, peculiarly illustrative 
of their material progress during the century which is about to close. 

The law provides an appropriation of $500,000 for the purpose of 
making an exhibit at the exposition by the Government of the 
United States from its Executive Departments and from the Smith- 
sonian Institution and National Museum, the United States Com- 
mission of Fish and Fisheries, the Department of Labor, and the 
Bureau of the American Republics. To secure a complete and har- 
monious arrangement of this Government exhibita board of man- 
agement has already been created, and charged with the selection, 
purchase, preparation, transportation, arrangement, and safe-keeping 
of the articles and materials to be exhibited. This board has been 
organized and has already entered upon the performance of its 
duties, as provided for by the law. 


\ 
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can! Hae! every reason to hope and’ believe that this’ exposition will 
tend more firmly to cement me fae. relations between ine nations 
on this ee posi: Gouna: 
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In accordance eu" an act of Congréss Approved “December "21, 
+898, and’ under ‘the auspices of the Philadelphia Commercial ‘Mu- 
sem, a most interesting and valuable exposition | of products and | 
: aa ueabelites: especially adapted to export trade was held in Phila- 
' delphia from the 14th of September to the rst of Deceinber, 1899. 
The representative character of the exhibits and the widespread in- 
terest manifested in’ ‘the special objects of the undertaking afford 
renewed encouragement to those who look’ confidently to the steady 
growth of our enlarged exportation of ‘manufactured goods, which 
has been the most remarkable fact in the economic development of 
the United States’ in recent years. A feature of this exposition 
which is likely to become of permanent and increasing utility to our 
industries is the collection of samples of” merchandise produced: in 
various countries with special reference to particular markets, pro- % 
viding practical object lessons to’ United States manufacturers as to 
qualities, styles, and prices of goods such as meet the special. de- 
mands'of consumers and may be exported with advantage. . 

In’ connection with the exposition an International Comet 
Congress was held, upon the invitation of the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Museum, transmitted by the Department of State to the various 
foreign Governments, for an exchange of information and opinions 
with the view to the promotion of international trade. This invita- 
tion met with general and cordial acceptance, and the Congress, 
which began its sessions at the exposition on the 13th of October, 
proved to be of great practical importance, from the fact that it 
developed a general recognition of the interdependence of nations in 
trade and a most gratifying spirit of accommodation with reference 
to the gradual removal of existing impediments to reciprocal rela 
tions, without injury to the industrial interests of either party. 


s In response tothe invitation of His Majesty, the Emperor of 
Russia, delegates from ‘twenty-six countries were assembled at The 
Hague on the 18th of May, as members of a conference in the inter- 
est of peace. The commission from the United States consisted of 
the Hon. Andrew D. White, the Hon. Seth Low, the Hon. Stanford 
Newel, Captain Alfred T. Mahan, of the United States Navy, Cap- 
tain William Crozier, of the United States Army, and the Hon. 
Frederick W. Holls, secretary. The occasion seemed to be oppor- 
tune for the serious consideration of a plan for the pacific adjustment 
of international differences, a subject in which the American people 
have been deeply interested for many years, and a definite project for 
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The final act of the conference includes conventions ‘tpon the 
amelioration of the laws and customs of war on land, the adaptation 
to maritime warfare of the principles of the Genéva Convention of 


1864, and the extension of judicial methods to international cases. 


The Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International Conflicts 


embodies the leading features of the American plan, with’ stich’ modi- 


fications'as were rendered necessary by the great diversity of views 
and interests represented by the delegates. The four titles of the 
convention provide for the maintenance of general peace, ‘the exer- 
cise of good offices and mediation, the formation ‘of commissions vs 
eee and international ae utrat Git 

The mediation provided for by the convention is purely voluntary 
and advisory, and is intended to avoid any invasion or limitation of 
the sovereign rights of ‘the adhering States. ‘The commissions of 
inquiry proposed consists of delegations to be specifically constituted 
for particular purposes by means of conventions between the con- 
testing parties, having for their object the’ clear understanding of 
international differences before resorting to the use of force. The 
provision for arbitration contemplates the formation of a permanent 
tribunal before which disputed cases may be brought for settlement 
by the muttal consent of the litigants in each separate case. The 
advantages of such a permanent tribunal over impromptu comunis- 
sions of arbitration are conceived to be the actual existence of a 
competent court, prepared to administer justice, the greater economy 
resulting from a well-devised system, and the accumulated judicial 
skill and experience which such a tribunal would soon possess. 

While earnestly promoting the idea of establishing a permanent 
international tribunal, the delegation of the United States was not 
unmindful of the inconveniences which might arise from an obtru- 
sive exercise of mediation, and in signing the convention carefully 
guarded the historic position of the United States by the following 
declaration: 

Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as to require the 
United States of America to depart from its traditional policy of not intruding upon, 
interfering with, or entangling itself in the political questions or policy or internal 
administration of any foreign state ; nor shall anything contained in the said con- 


vention be construed to imply a relinquishment by the United States of America 
of its traditional attitude toward purely American questions. 


Thus interpreted, the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of In- 
ternational Conflicts may be regarded as realizing the earnest desire 
of great numbers of American citizens, whose deep sense of justice, 
expressed in numerous resolutions and memorials, has urged them 
to labor for this noble achievement. The general character of this 
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convention, already signed by the delegates of more than. Eom 
sovereign States, further commends it to the favorable action of the 
Senate of the United States, whose ratification it still awaits. at 


Since my last annual message, and in obedience “ the acts of the 
Congress of April 22 and 26, 1898, the remaining volunteer force 
enlisted for the Spanish War, consisting of 34,834 regulars and 110,- 
202 volunteers, with over 5,000 volunteer officers, has been) dis- 
charged from the military service. Of the volunteers, 667 officers 
and 14,831 men were serving in the Philippines, and 1,650 of the 
regulars, who were entitled to be mustered out after the ratification 
of the treaty of peace. They voluntarily remained at the front until 
‘their places could be filled by new troops. They were returned home 
in the order in which they went to Manila, and are, now all of them 
out of the service and in the ranks of citizenship. I recommend that 
the Congress provide a special medal of honor for the volunteers, reg- 
ulars, sailors, and marines on duty in the Philippines who voluntarily 
remained in the service after their terms of enlistment had expired. 

By the act of March:2z, 1899, Congress gave authority to increase 
the Regular Army to a maximum not exceeding 65,000 enlisted men, 
and to enlist a force of 35,000 volunteers, to be recruited from the 
country at large. By virtue of this authority the. Regular Army has. 
been increased to the number of 61,999 enlisted men and 2,248 
officers, and new volunteer regiments. have been organized aggre- 
gating 33,050 enlisted men and 1,524 officers. ‘Two of these volun- 
teer regiments are made up of colored men, with colored line officers. 
The new troops to take the places of those returning from the 
Philippines have been transported to Manila to the number of 581 
officers and 26,322 enlisted men of the Regular Army and 594 officers 
and 15,388 enlisted men of the new volunteer force, while 504 officers 
and 14,119 men of the volunteer force are on the ocean en route to 
Manila. 

The force now in Manila consists of 905 officers and 30,578 regu- 
lars, and 594 officers and 15,388 of the volunteers, making an agegre- 
gate of 1,499 officers and 45,966 men. When the troops now under 
orders shall reach Manila the force in the archipelago will comprise 
2,051 officers and 63,483 men. The muster out of the great volun- 
teer army organized for the Spanish War and the creation of a new 
army, the transportation from Manila to San Francisco of those 
entitled to discharge and the transportation of the new troops to 
take their places have been a work of great magnitude well and 
ably done, for which too much credit cannot be given the War De- 
partment. 

During the past year we have reduced our forcein Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. In Cuba we now have 334 officers and 10,796 enlisted men; 
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in Puerto ] Rigg’ 87 officers and 2,855 enlisted 1 men and a mie ion of 
j00 men “composed of native Res Ricans; while stationed t rough- 
ut ‘the ‘United States a are g10 officers and ‘175317 men, and i in ‘Hawaii 


‘ta officers and 453 enlisted men. 


The operations of the Army are fully presented in the ‘report of 
- the Secretary of War. I cannot withhold from officers and men the 
highest commendation for their soldierly conduct in trying situations, 


z: their willing sacrifices for their country, and the integrity and ability 
~ with which they have performed unusual and difficult duties i in our 


‘island possessions. 


In the organization. of the volunteer regiments authorized by the 


act of March 2, 1899, it was found that no provision had been made 
t for chaplains. This omission was doubtless from inadvertence. I 


recommend the early authorization for the appointment of one chap- 
lain for each of said regiments. ‘These regiments are now in the 
Philippines, and it is important that immediate action be had. 


In restoring peaceful conditions, orderly rule, and civic progress 
in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and, so far as practicable, in the Philippines, 
the rehabilitation of the postal service has been an essential and 
important part of the work. It became necessary to provide mail 
facilities both for our forces of occupation and for the native popula- 
tion. ‘To meet this requirement has involved a substantial recon- 
struction. The existing systems were so fragmentary, defective, 
and inadequate that a new and comprehensive organization had to 
be created. American trained officials have been assigned to the 
directing and executive positions, while natives have been chiefly 
employed in making up the body of the force. In working out this 
plan the merit rule has been rigorously and faithfully applied. 

The appointment of Director-General of Posts of Cuba was given 
to an expert who had been Chief Post-Office Inspector and Assistant 
Postmaster-General, and who united large experience with admin- 
istrative capacity. For the postmastership at Havana the range of 
skilled and available men was scanned, and the choice fell upon one 
who had been twenty years in the service as deputy postmaster and 
postmaster of a large city. This principle governed and determined 
the selection of the American officials sent not only to Cuba, but to 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines, and they were instructed to apply 
itso far as practicable in the employment of the natives as minor 
postmasters and clerks. The postal system in Cuba, though remain- 
ing under the general guidance of the Postmaster-General, was made 
essentially independent. It was felt that it should not be a burden 
upon the postal service of the United States, and provision was made 
that any deficit in the postal revenue should be a charge upon the 
general revenues of the island. 
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‘Though Puerto Rico and the Philippines hold a different relation 
to the United States, yet, for convenience of administration, the 
same principle of an autonomous system has been extended to them. 5 

“The development of the service in all of the islands has been rapid 

and successful. It has moved forward on American lines, with free 
‘delivery, money order, and registry systems, and has given the people 
mail facilities far greater and more reliable than any they have ever 
before enjoyed. It is thus not only a vital agency of industrial, 
social, and business progress, but an important influence in diffusing 
a just understanding of the true spirit and character of American 
administration. } 

The domestic postal service continues to grow with etter met 
rapidity. The expenditures and the revenues will each exceed 
$100,000,000 during the current year. Fortunately, since the revival 
of prosperous times the revenues have grown much faster than the 
expenditures, and there is every indication that a short period will 
witness the obliteration of the annual deficit. In this connection the 
report of the Postmaster-General embodies a statement of some evils 
which have grown up outside of the contemplation of law in the 
treatment of some classes of mail matter which wrongly exercise the 
privilege of the pound rate, and shows that if this matter had been 
properly classified and had paid the rate which it should have paid, 
instead of a postal deficit for the last fiscal year of $6,610,000, there 
would have been on one basis a surplus of $17,637,570, and on 
another of $5,733,836. The reform thus suggested, in the opinion of 

-the Postmaster-General, would not only put the postal service at 
once on a self-sustaining basis, but would permit great and valuable 
improvements, and I commend the subject to the consideration of 
the Congress. 


The Navy has maintained the spirit and high efficiency which have 
always characterized that service, and has lost none of the gallantry 
in heroic action which has signalized its brilliant and glorious past. 
The Nation has equal pride in its early and later achievements. Its 
habitual readiness for every emergency has won the confidence and 
admiration of the country. The people are interested in the con- 
tinued preparation and prestige of the Navy and will justify liberal 
appropriations for its maintenance and improvement. The officers 
have shown peculiar adaptation for the performance of new and 
delicate duties which our recent war has imposed. 

It cannot be doubted that Congress will at once make necessary 
provision for the armor plate for the vessels now under contract and 
building. Its attention is respectfully called to the report of the 
Secretary of the Navy, in which the subject is fully presented. I 
unite in his recommendation that the Congress enact such special 
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legislation as may be necessary to enable the Department to make 


contracts early in the coming year for armor of the best quality that 


“can be obtained in this country for the Maine, Ohio, and Missouri, 
and that the provision of the act of March z, 1899, iiiiiting the price 
of armor to $300 per ton be removed. th 94° 

In the matter of naval construction Italy and Japan, of the great 
powers, laid down less tonnage in the year 1899 than this country, 
and Italy alone has less tonnage under construction. I heartily 
concur in the recommendations for the increase of the Navy, as 
suggested by the Secretary. 


Our future progress and prosperity depend upon our ability to 
equal, if not surpass, other nations in the enlargement and advance 
of science, industry, and commerce. To invention we must turn as 
one of the most powerful aids to the accomplishment of such a result. 
The attention of the Congress is directed to the repert of the Com- 
missioner of Patents, in which will be found valuable suggestions 
and recommendations. 

On the 30th of June, 1899; the pension roll of the United States 
numbered 991,519. These include the pensioners of the Army and 
Navy in all our wars. The number added to the rolls during the 
year was 40,991.. The number dropped by reason of death, remar- 
riage, minors by legal limitation, failure to claim within three years, 
and other causes, was 43,186, and the number of claims disallowed 
was 107,919. During the year 89,054 pension certificates were 
issued, of which 37,077 were for new or original pensions. The 


* amount disbursed for army and navy pensions during the year was 


$138, 355,052.95, which was $1,651,461.61 less than the sum of the 
appropriations. 

The Grand Army of the Republic at its recent national encamp- 
ment held in Philadelphia has brought to my attention and to that 
of the Congress the wisdom and justice of a modification of the 
third section of the act of June 27, 1890, which provides pensions for 
the widows of officers and enlisted men who served ninety days or 
more during the War of the Rebellion and were honorably dis- 
charged, provided that such widows are without other means of sup- 
port than their daily labor and were married to the soldier, sailor, or 
marine on account of whose service they claim pension prior to the 
date of the act. 

The present ‘holding of the Department is that if the widow’s in- 
come aside from her daily labor does not exceed in amount what her 
pension would be, to wit, $96 per annum, she would be deemed to 
be without other means of support than her daily labor, and would 
be entitled to a pension under this act; while if the widow’s income 
independent of the amount received by her as the result of her daily 
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abor pate $06, she would not be pensionatile under rane 2d T 
am advised by the Commissioner of Pensions that the amount. of the 
_ income allowed before title to pension would. be. barred has: varied 
widely under different administrations of the Pension Office, as well © 
_as during different periods of the same administration, and has been 
the cause of just complaint and criticism. 
With the approval of the Secretary of the epi the, Geancia! 
sioner of Pensions, recommends that, in order to make the practice 
at all times uniform and to do justice to the» dependent widow, the:> 
amount of income allowed independent of the proceeds of her daily 
labor should be not less than $250 per annum, and he urges that the 
Congress shall so amend the act as to permit the Pension Office to 
grant pensionable status to widows under the terms of the third sec- 
tion of the act of June 27, 1890, whose income aside from, the pro- 
ceeds of daily labor is not in excess of $250 per annum.. I believe 
this to be a simple act of justice and heartily recommend it. He 
The Dawes Commission reports that gratifying, progress has been 
_ made in its work during the preceding year. The field- work of en- 
rollment of four of the nations has been completed. I recommend 
that Congress at an early day make liberal appropriation for educa- 
tional purposes in the Indian Territory. 

In accordance with the act of Congress ‘approved Manel 3, 1899, 
the preliminary work in connection with the Twelfth Census is now ~ 
fully under way. The officers required for the proper administration | 
of the duties imposed have been selected. The provision for secur- 
ing a proper enumeration of the population, as well as to secure 
evidence of the industrial growth of the Nation, is broader and more 
comprehensive than any similar legislation in the past. ,The Director 
advises that every needful effort is being made to; push this great 
work to completion in the time limited by the statute.. It is believed 
that the Twelfth Census will emphasize our remarkable advance in 
all that pertains to national progress, : 

Under the authority of the act of Congress approved July 7, 1808, 
che commission consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Attorney-General, and the Secretary of the Interior has made an 
agreement of settlement, which has had my approval, of the indebt- 
edness to the Government growing out of the issue of bonds to aid 
in the construction of the Central Pacific and Western Pacific rail- 
roads. The agreement secures to the Government the principal and 
interest of said bonds, amounting to $58,812,715.48, There has been 
paid thereon $11,762,543.12, which has been covered into the Treas- 
ury, and the remainder, payable within ten years, with interest at 
the rate of 3 per cent per annum, payable semiannually, is secured 
by the deposit of an equal amount of first-mortgage bonds of the — 
Pacific Railway companies. The amounts paid and secured to be 


, 
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The whole indebtedness was about $130,000,000, more than half of © 
which consisted of accrued interest, for which sum the Government 
has realized the entire amount less about $6,000, 090 within a period’ 
of two years. . 

On June 30, 1898, there were thirty forest reservations (Citrus 
of the Afognak Forest and Fish Culture Reserve in Alaska), embrac- 
ing an estimated area of 40,719,474 acres. During the past year two 
of the existing forest reserves, the Trabuco Canyon (California) and 
Black Hills (South Dakota and Wyoming), have been considerably 
enlarged, the area of the Mount Rainier Reserve, in the State of 
Washington, has Been somewhat reduced, and six additional reserves 
have been established, namely, the San Francisco Mountains (Ari- 
zona), the Black Mesa (Arizona), Lake Tahoe (California), Gallatin 
(Montana), Gila. River (New Mexico), and Fish Lake (Utah), the 
total estimated area of which is 5,205,775 acres. This makes at the 
present time a total of thirty-six forest reservations, embracing an 
estimated area of 46,021,899 acres. This estimated area is the aggre- 
gated areas within the boundaries of the reserves. The lands ac- 
tually reserved are, however, only the vacant public lands therein, 
and these have been set aside and reserved for sale or settlement in 
order that they may be of the greatest use to the people. 

Protection of the national forests, inaugurated by the Department 
of the Interior in 1897, has been continued during the past year and 
much has been accomplished in the way of preventing forest fires 
and the protection of the timber. There are now large tracts cov- 
ered by forests which will eventually be reserved and set apart for. 
forest uses. Until that can be done Congress should increase. the, 
appropriations for the work of protecting the forests, 


The Department of Agriculture is constantly consulting the needs 
of producers in all the States and Territories. It is introducing seeds 
and plants of great value and promoting fuller diversification of 
crops. Grains, grasses, fruits, legumes, and vegetables are imported 
for all parts of the United States. Under this encouragement the 
sugar-beet factory multiplies in the North and far West, semitropical 
plants are sent to the South, and congenial climates are sought for 
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the Bibice productions of the far East. The Ryendiing of foul 
trees and grains is conducted in the search for varieties adapted to 
exacting conditions. The introduction of tea gardens into the South- 
ern States promises to provide employment for idle hands, as well 
as to supply the home market with tea. The subject of irrigation 
where it is of vital importance to the people is being carefully 
studied, steps are being taken to reclaim injured or abandoned lands, 


_ and information for the people along these lines is being peivees and 


distributed, 

Markets are being sought and opened up for tae on and fee 
tory products in Europe and in Asia. The outlook for the education 
of the young farmer through agricultural college and experiment 
station, with opportunity. given to specialize in the Department of 
Agriculture, is very promising. The people of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Philippine Islands should be helped, by the establishment of 
experiment stations, to a more scientific knowledge of the production 
of coffee, india tes and other tropical products, for which phere 
is come in the United States. 

There is widespread interest in the improvement of our oabite 
highways at the present time, and the Department of Agriculture is 
co-operating with the people in each locality in making-the best pos- 
sible roads from local material and in experimenting with steel tracks. 
A more intelligent system of managing the forests of the country is 
being put in operation and a careful study of the whole forestry 
problem is being conducted throughout the United States. A very 
extensive and complete exhibit of the agricultural and horticultural 
products of the United States is being prepared for the Paris Expo- 
sition. 


On the roth of December, 1898, the treaty of peace between the 
United States and. Spain was signed. It provided, among other 
things, that Spain should cede to the United States the archipelago 
known as the Philippine Islands, that the United States should pay 
to Spain the sum of twenty millions of dollars, and that the civil 
rights and political status of the native inhabitants of the territories . 
thus ceded to the United States should be determined by the Con- 
gress. The treaty was ratified by the Senate on the 6th of Febru- 
ary, 1899, and by the Government of Spain on the 19th of March 
following. The ratifications were exchanged on the 11th of April 
and the treaty publicly proclaimed. On the 2d of March the Con. 
gress voted the sum contemplated by the treaty, and the amount 
was paid over to the Spanish Government on the rst of May. 

In this manner the Philippines came to-the United States. The 
islands were ceded by the Government of Spain, which had been in 
undisputed possession of them for centuries. They were accepted 
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not merely by our authorized commissioners in Paris, under the 
direction of the Executive, but by the constitutional and well-con- 
sidered action of the representatives of the people of the United 
States in both Houses of Congress. I had every reason to believe, — 
and I still believe that this transfer of sovereignty was in accordance 
with the wishes and the aspirations of the great mass of the Filipino 
people. ; fg 

From the earliest moment no opportunity was lost of assuring the 
people of the islands of our ardent desire for their welfare and of the’. 
intention of this Government to do everything possible to advance 
their interests. In my order of the 19th of May, 1898, the com- 
mander of the military expedition dispatched to the Philippines was’ 
instructed to declare that we came not to make war upon the people 
of that country, ‘‘nor upon any party or faction among them, but to 
protect them in their homes, in their employments, and in their per- 
sonal and religious rights.” That there should be no doubt as to the 
paramount authority there, on the 17th of August it was directed 
that ‘* there must be no joint occupation with the insurgents”; that the 
United States must preserve:the peace and protect persons and prop- 
erty within the territory occupied by their military and naval forces; 
that the insurgents and all others must recognize the military occu- 
pation and authority of the United States. As early as December 
4, before the cession, and in anticipation of that event, the com- 
mander in Manila was urged to restore peace and tranquillity and to 
undertake the establishment of a beneficent government, which 
should afford the fullest security for life and property. 

On the 21st of December, after the treaty was signed, the com- 
mander of the forces of occupation was instructed ‘‘to announce and 
proclaim in the most public manner that we come, not as invaders 
and conquerors, but as friends to protect the natives in their homes, 
in their employments, and in their personal and religious rights.” 


_On the same day, while ordering General Otis to see that the peace 


should be preserved in Iloilo, he was admonished that: ‘‘It is most 
important that there should be no conflict with the insurgents.” On 
the 1st day of January, 1899, urgent orders were reiterated that the 
kindly intentions of this Government should be in every possible way 
communicated to the insurgents. 

On the 21st of January I announced my intention of dispatching to 
Manila a commission composed of three gentlemen of the highest 
character and distinction, thoroughly acquainted with the Orient, 
who, in association with Admiral Dewey and Major-General Otis, 
were instructed ‘‘to facilitate the most humane and effective exten- 
sion of authority throughout the islands, and to secure with the least 
possible delay the benefits of a wise and generous protection of life 
and property to the inhabitants.” These gentlemen were Dr. Jacoh 
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Gould Schurman, president of Cornell University; the Hon. C Papi Ye io = 
‘Denby, for many years: minister to China, and Prof. Dean ras) Wor-. 
cester, of the University of Michigan, who had made a most careful hie 
study of life in the Philippines. While the treaty of peace, was 
under consideration in the Senate, these, Commissioners. set out on). 
their mission of good will and liberation. . Their character was. ant 
sufficient guaranty of the beneficent purpose with which they went, 
even if they had not borne the positive instructions of this Goresnone 
ment, which made, their errand pre-eminently one, of PSASA: and , ‘ 
friendship. } in 

But. before their Beet at Manila the sinister iar t pore of a aa 4 
leaders of the Filipinos had created a situation full of embarrassment, . , 
for us and most grievous in its consequences to themselves.).The,.; 
clear and impartial preliminary report of the Commissioners, which. I 
transmit herewith, gives so lucid and comprehensive a aidan of the,,,,, 
present insurrectionary movement that the story need not be here _. 
repeated. It is enough to say that the claim of the rebel leader that. 
he was promised independence by an officer of the United States hs cf) 
return for his assistance has no foundation in fact andis categorically 
denied by the very witnesses who were called to prove it. The most 
the insurgent leader hoped for when he came back to Manila was 
the liberation of the islands from the Spanish control, which they 
had been laboring for years without success to throw off. wn 

The prompt accomplishment of this work by the American Army 
and Navy gave him other ideas and ambitions, and insidious sug- 
gestions from various quarters perverted the purposes. and intentions | 
with which he had taken up arms., No sooner had our army cap~ | 
tured Manila than the Filipino forces began to assume an attitude of .. 
suspicion and hostility which the utmost efforts of our officers and . 
troops were unable to disarm or modify. Their kindness and for- 
bearance were taken as a proof of cowardice. The aggressions of 
the Filipinos continually increased until finally, just before the time 
set by the Senate of the United States for a vote upon the treaty,:an 
attack, evidently prepared in advance, was made all along the Ameri- 
can lines, which resulted in a terribly destructive and sanguinary. 
repulse of the insurgents. 

Ten days later an order of the insurgent government was issued 
to its adherents who had remained in Manila, of which General Otis 
justly observes that ‘‘for barbarous intent it is unequaled in modern. 
times.”’ It directs that at 8 o’clock on the night of, the 15th of Feb- 
ruary the ‘‘territorial militia” shall come together in the streets of, 
San Pedro armed with their do/os, with guns and, ammunition where 
convenient; that Filipino families only shall be respected; but that 
all other individuals, of whatever race they may be, shallbe extermi- 
nated without any compassion, after the extermination of the army 
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aah ‘and. adds: «Brothers, ‘we’ must avenge’ outselves on the 
a hohe ak s and exterminate them, that we may take our revenge for 
“the ahd os and tréacheries ‘which they have committed upon’ us. 
ave no compassion upon them; attack with vigor.” A copy of this 
“fell: by good fortune into the nilbdy of our officers and they were able 
“to take measures to control the rising, which was actually attempted 
on the night of February 22, a week later than was originally con- 
‘templated. Considerable nfbers of armed insurgents entered the 
city by waterways and swamps and in: concert with confederates 
inside attempted to destroy Manila by fire. They were kept inicheck 
during the night pat Ane a, eee driven’ Due RE ES re with- Seay, 
er "Ua vines 
j “This was the unhappy. dbaneion of pela which confronted our 
Commissioners on their arrival in Manila. They had come with the 
hope and intention of co-operating with Admiral. Dewey and Major- 
~ General Otis in establishing peace and ordet in the archipelago and 
the largest measure of self-government compatible with the true wel. 
fare of the people. What they actually found can best be set forth 
‘in their own words: . 


Hits 


Deplorable as war is, the one in which we are now engaged was unavoidable by 
us. We were attacked by a bold, adventurous, and enthusiastic army, No alter- 
native was left to us except ignominious retreat. : 

_ It)is not to. be conceived of that any American would have sanctioned the sur- 
render of Manila to the insurgents. Our obligations to other nations and to the 
friendly Filipinos and to ourselves and our flag demanded that force should be met 
by force. Whatever the future of the Philippines may be, there is no course open 
to us now except the prosecution of the war until the insurgents are reduced to 
submission, The Commission is of the opinion that there has been no time since 
the destruction of the Spanish squadron by Admiral Dewey when it was possible 
to withdraw our forces from the island either with honor to ourselves or with safety 
to the inhabitants. 


The course thus clearly indicated has been unflinchingly pursued. 
The rebellion must be put down. Civil government cannot be 
thoroughly established until order is restored. With a devotion and 

‘ gallantry worthy of its most brilliant history, the Army, ably and 
loyally assisted by the Navy, has carried on this unwelcome but 
most righteous campaign with richly deserved success. The noble 
self-sacrifice with which our soldiers and sailors whose terms of serv- 
ice had expired refused to avail themselves of their right to return 
home as long as they were needed at the front forms one of the 
brightest pages in our annals. Although their operations have been 
somewhat interrupted and checked by a rainy season of unusual 
violence and duration, they have gained ground steadily in every di- 
rection, and now look forward confidently to a speedy completion of 
their task. 
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The unfavorable circumstances connected with an active campaign 
have not been permitted to interfere with the equally important 
work of reconstruction. Again I invite your attention to the report 
of the Commissioners for the interesting and encouraging details of 
the work already accomplished in the establishment of peace. and 
order and the inauguration of self-governing municipal life in many 
portions of the archipelago. A notable beginning has been made in 
the establishment of a government in the island of Negros which is. 
deserving of special consideration. This was the first island to ac- 
cept American sovereignty. Its people unreservedly proclaimed 
allegiance to the United States and adopted a constitution looking to 
the establishment of a popular government. It was impossible to 
guarantee to the people of Negros that the constitution so adopted 
should be the ultimate form of government. Such a question, under 
the treaty with Spain and in accordance with our own Constitution 
and laws, came exclusively within the jurisdiction of the Congress. 
The government actually set up by the inhabitants of Negros even- 
tually proved unsatisfactory to the natives themselves. A new sys- 
tem was put into force by order of the Major-General Commanding 
the Department, of which the following are the most important ele- 
ments: 

It was ordered that the government of the island of Negros should 
consist of a military governor appointed by the United States mili- 
tary governor of the Philippines, and a civil governor and an ad- 
visory council elected by the people. The military governor was 
authorized to appoint secretaries of the treasury, interior, agricul- 
ture, public instruction, an attorney-general, and an auditor. The 
seat of government was fixed at Bacolod. The military governor 
exercises the supreme executive power. He is to see that the laws 
are executed, appoint to office, and fill all vacancies in office not 
otherwise provided for, and may, with the approval of the military 
governor of the Philippines, remove any officer from office. The 
civil governor advises the military governor on all public civil ques- 
tions and presides over the advisory council. He, in general, per- 
forms the duties which are performed by secretaries of state in our 
own system of government, | 

The advisory council consists of eight members elected by the 
people within territorial limits which are defined in the order of the 
commanding general. 

The times and places of holding elections are to be fixed by the 
military governor of the island of Negros, The qualifications of: 
voters are as follows: 

(t) A voter must be a male citizen of the island of Negros. (2) 
Of the age of 21 years. (3) He shall be able to speak, read, and 
write the English, Spanish, or Visayan language, or he must own 
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_ Teal ne worth $500, or pay a rental on real property of the 


_ value of $1,000. (4) He must have resided in the island not less than 
_ one year preceding, and in the district in which he offers to register 


as a voter not less than three months immediately preceding the 
time he offers to register. (5) He must-register at a time fixed by 
law before voting. (6) Prior to such registration he shall have paid 
all taxes due by him to the Government. Provided, that no. itfsane 


__ person shall be allowed to register or vote. 


The military governor has the right to veto all, bills or resolutions 
adopted by the advisory council, and his veto is final if not, disap- 
proved by the military governor of the Philippines. 

The advisory council discharges all the ordinary duties of a legis- 
lature. The usual duties pertaining to said offices are to be per- 


formed by the secretaries of the treasury, interior, agriculture, public 


instruction, the attorney-general, and the auditor. 

The judicial power is vested in three judges, who are to be ap- 
pointed by the military governor of the island. Inferior courts are 
to be established. 

Free public schools are to.be established throughout the populous 
districts of the island, in which the English language shall be taught, 
and this subject will receive the careful consideration of the ee 


council. 


The burden of government must be ated equally and equi- 
tably among the people. The military authorities will collect and 
teceive the customs revenue, and will control postal matters and 
Philippine inter-island trade and commerce, 

The military governor, subject to the approval of the military 


governor of the Philippines, determines all questions not specifically. - 


provided for and which do not come under the jurisdiction of the 
advisory council. 

The authorities of the Sulu Islands have accepted the succession 
of the United States to the rights of Spain, and our flag floats over 
that territory. On the roth of August, 1899, Brig.-Gen. J. C. Bates, 
United States Volunteers, negotiated an agreement with the Sultan 
and his principal chiefs, which I transmit herewith. By Article I 
the sovereignty of the United States over the whole archipelago of 
Jolo and its dependencies is declared and acknowledged. 

The United States flag will be used in the archipelago and its de- 
pendencies, on land and sea. . Piracy is to be suppressed, and the 
Sultan agrees to co-operate heartily with the United States authori-. 
ties to that end and to make every possible effort to arrest and bring 
to justice all persons engaged in piracy. All trade in domestic prod- 
ucts of the archipelago of Jolo when carried on with any part of the 
Philippine Islands and under the American flag shall be free, un- 
limited, and undutiable. The United States will give full protection 
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to the Sultan in case any foreign nation should attempt to. impose 
upon him. The United States will not sell the island of Jolo or any 
other island of the Jolo archipelago to any foreign nation without 
the consent of the Sultan. Salaries for the Sultan and his associates 
‘in the administration of the islands pene been agreed hpon to the 
amount of $760 monthly. 

“Article X provides that any slave in the archipelago of Jolo shall 
_have the right to purchase freedom by paying to the master the usual 
- market value. The agreement by General Bates was made subject 
to confirmation by the President and to future modifications by the 
consent of the parties in interest. I haye confirmed said agreement, 
subject to the action of the Congress, and with the reservation, 
which I have directed shall be communicated to the Sultan of Tole, 
that this agreement is not to be deemed in any way to authorize or 
give the consent of the United States to the existence of slavery in 
the Sulu archipelago. JI communicate these facts to the Congress for 
its information and action. 


Everything indicates that with the speedy suppression of ‘the i 


Tagalo rebellion life in the archipelago will soon resume its ordinary 
course under the protection of our sovereignty, and the people of 
‘those favored islands will enjoy a prosperity and a freedom which 
they have never before known. Already hundreds of schools are 
open and filled with children. Religious freedom is sacredly assured 
and enjoyed. The courts are dispensing justice. Business is begin- 
ning to circulate in its accustomed channels. Manila, whose inhabit- 
ants were fleeing to the country a few months ago, is nowa populous 
and thriving mart of commerce. The earnest and unremitting 
endeavors of the Commission and the Admiral and Major-General 
Commanding the Department of the Pacific to assure the people of 
the beneficent intentions of this Government have had their legiti- 
mate effect in convincing the great mass of them that peace and 
‘safety and prosperity and stable government can only be found in a 
loyal acceptance of the authority of the United States. 

The future government of the Philippines rests with the Congress 
of the United States. Few graver responsibilities have ever been 
confided to us. If we accept them in a spirit worthy of our race and 
our traditions, a great opportunity comes with them. The islands 
lie under the shelter of our flag. They are ours by every title of 
law and equity. They cannot be abandoned. If we desert them we 
leave them at once to anarchy and finally to barbarism. We fling 
them, a golden apple of discord, among the rival powers, no one of 
which could permit another to seize them unquestioned. Their rich 
plains and valleys would be the scene of endless strife and bloodshed. 
The advent of Dewey’s fleet in Manila Bay instead of being, as we 
hope, the dawn of a new day of freedom and progress, will have 
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a the beginning of an era of misery and ANPRES worse than any | 
which has darkened their unhappy past. The suggestion has been 
made. that we. could renounce our authority over the islands, and, . 
giving them independence, could retain a protectorate, over them. i 
This proposition will not be found, I am sure, worthy of your seri-_. 
ous attention. Such an arrangement would involve at the outset a 
cruel breach of faith. It would place the peaceable and loyal ma- 
jority, who ask nothing \better than to accept.our authority, at the 
mercy of the minority of armed insurgents. It would make us re-__ 
sponsible for the acts of the insurgent leaders and give us no power, ; 
to control them., It would charge us with the task of protecting 
them against each other and defending them against any foreign 
power with which they chose to quarrel. In short, it would take . 
from the Congress of the United States the power, of declaring war - 
and vest that tremendous prerogative in the Tagal leader of the hour. | 
It does not seem desirable that I should recommend at this time 
a specific and final form of government for these islands. When 
peace shall be restored it will be the duty of Congress to construct a 
plan of government which shall establish and maintain freedom and 
order and peace in the Philippines. The insurrection is still exist-— 
ing, and when it terminates further information will be required as to 
the actual condition of affairs before inaugurating a permanent 
scheme of-civil government. The full report of the Commission, now 
in preparation, will contain information and suggestions which will 
be of value to Congress, and which I will transmit as soon as it is 
completed. As long as the insurrection continues the military arm 
must necessarily be supreme. But there is no reason why steps 
should not be taken from time to time to inaugurate governments 
essentially popular in their form as fast as territory is held and con- 
trolled by our troops. To this end I am considering the advisability 


- of the return of the Commission, or such of the members thereof as 


can be secured, to aid the existing authorities and facilitate this work 
throughout the islands. I have believed that reconstruction should 
not begin by the establishment of one central civil government for 
all the islands, with its seat at Manila, but, rather that the work 
should be commenced by building up from the bottom, first establish- 
ing municipal governments and then provincial governments, a cen- 
tral government at last to follow. 

Until Congress shall have made known the paras expression of 
its will I shall use the authority vested in me by the Constitution 
and the statutes to uphold the sovereignty of the United States in 
those distant islands as in all other places where our flag rightfully 
floats.. I. shall put at the disposal of the Army and Navy all the 
means which the liberality of Congress and the people have pro- 
vided to cause this unprovoked and wasteful insurrection to cease. 
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If any dvabire: of mine were required to insure the merciful dentate 


of military and naval operations, they would not be lacking; but. 


every step of the progress of our troops has been marked by a 
humanity which has surprised even the misguided insurgents. The 


truest kindness to them will be a swift and effective defeat of their — 
present leader. The hour of victory will be the hour of clemency — 


and reconstruction. 
No effort will be spared to build up the waste sidhow d desolated by 
war and. by long years of misgovernment. “We shall not wait for 


the end of strife to begin the beneficent work. We shall continue, 


as we have begun, to open the schools and the churches, to set the 
courts in operation, to foster industry and trade and agriculture, and 
in every way in our power to make these people whom Providence 
has brought within our jurisdiction feel that it is their liberty and 
not our power, their welfare and not our gain, we are seeking to en- 
hance. Our flag has never waved over any community but in bless- 
ing. Ibelieve the Filipinos will soon recognize the fact that it has 


> 


not lost its gift of benediction in its world-wide bbs ead to their | 


shores. 


Some embarrassment in administration has occurred by reason of 
the peculiar status which the Hawaiian Islands at present occupy 
under the joint resolution of annexation approved July 7, 1898. 
While by that resolution the Republic of Hawaii as an independent 
nation was extinguished, its separate sovereignty destroyed, and its 
property and possessions vested in the United States, yet a complete 
establishment for its government under our system was not effected. 
While the municipal laws of the islands not enacted for the fulfill- 
ment of treaties and not inconsistent with the joint resolution or con- 
trary to the Constitution of the United States or any of its treaties 
remain in force, yet these laws relate only to the social and internal 
affairs of the islands, and do not touch many subjects of importance 
which are of a broader national character. For example, the Ha- 
waiian Republic was divested of all title to the public lands in the 
islands, and is not only unable to dispose of lands to settlers desiring 
to take up homestead sites, but*is without power to give complete 
title in cases where lands have been entered upon under lease or 
other conditions which carry with them the right to the purchaser, 
lessee, or settler to have a full title granted to him upon compliance 
with the conditions prescribed by law or by his particular agreement 
of entry. 

Questions of doubt and difficulty have also arisen with reference to 
the collection of tonnage tax on vessels coming from Hawaiian ports; 
with reference to the status of Chinese in the islands, their entrance 
and exit therefrom; as to patents and copyrights; as to the register 
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of vessels under the navigation laws; as to the necessity of holding 
elections in accordance with the provisions of the Hawaiian statutes 
for the choice of various officers, and as to several other matters of 
detail touching the interests both of the island and of the Federal 
Government. 

By the resolution of annexation the President was directed to an 
five commissioners to recommend to Congress such legislation con- 
cerning the islands as they should deem necessary or proper. These 
commissioners were duly appointed and after a careful investigation © 
and study of the system of laws and government prevailing in the 
islands, and of the conditions existing there, they prepared a bili to 
provide a government under the title of ‘‘The Territory of Hawaii.” 

_The report of the Commission, with the bill which they prepared, 
was transmitted hy me to Paevess on December 6, 1898, but the 
vill still awaits final action. 

The people of these islands are entitled to the benefits and privi- 
leges of our Constitution, but in the absence of any act of Congress 
providing for Federal courts in the islands, and for a procedure by 
which appeals, writs of error, and other judicial proceedings neces- 
sary for the enforcement of civil rights may be prosecuted, they are 
powerless to secure their enforcement by the judgment of the courts 
of the United States. It is manifestly important, therefore, that an 
act shall be passed as speedily as possible erecting these islands into 
a judicial district, providing for the appointment of a judge and 
other proper officers and methods of procedure in appellate. proceed- 
ings, and that the government of this newly acquired territory under 
the Federal Constitution shall be fully defined and provided for. 


A necessity for immediate legislative relief exists in the Territory 
of Alaska. Substantially the only law providing a civil government 
for this Territory is the act of May 17, 1884. This is meager in its 
provisions, and is fitted only for the administration of affairs in a 
country sparsely inhabited by civilized people and unimportant in 
trade and production, as was Alaska at the time this act was passed. 
The increase in population by immigration during the past few years, 
consequent upon the discovery of gold, has produced such a condi- 
tion as calls for more ample facilities for local self-government and 
more numerous conveniences of civil and judicial administration. 
Settlements have grown up in various places, constituting in point of 
population and business cities of thousands of inhabitants, yet there 
is no provision of law under which a municipality can be organized 
or maintained. 

In some localities the inhabitants have met together and volun- 
tarily formed a municipal organization for the purposes of local gov- 
ernment, adopting the form of a municipal constitution and charter, 
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under which said officials have been appointed; and ordinances ). 
creating and regulating a police force, a fire department, a, depart-,., 
“ment of health, and making provision for the care of the insane and, 
indigent poor and sick and for public schools, have) been) passed.) 
These proceedings and the ordinances passed by such municipalities ;. 
are without statutory authority and have no sanction, except.as they 
are maintained by the popular sentiment of the community. There») 
is an entire absence of authority to provide the ordinary, instruments: ..., 
of local police control and administration, the population; consisting: ., 
of ‘the usual percentage of lawless adventurers of the class that, 
always flock to new fields of enterprise or discovery, and under cir-)»; 
cumstances which require more than ordinary provision for the main-., 
tenance of peace, good order, and lawful conduct. 
The whole vast area of Alaska comprises but one judicial digtnibt, 
with one judge, one marshal, and one district attorney, yet the’ civil 
and criminal business has more than doubled within the past. year, 
and is many times greater both in volume and importance than it was. 
in 1884. The duties of the judge require him:to travel thousands:of.,., 
miles to discharge his judicial duties at the various places Heniqealortiy H 
for that purpose... The Territory should be ‘divided into at least. two... 
districts; and an additional judge, district attorney, marshal, and. , 
other appropriate officers be: provided, 7 
There is practically no organized form of noretendad in the: Der- 

ritory. There is no authority, except in Congress, to pass any law, 
no matter how local or trivial, and the difficulty of conveying to, the’ )., 
- Congress an adequate conception and understanding of the various 
needs of the people in the different communities is easily understood.. | 
I see no reason why a more complete form of Territorial organiza- 
tion should not be provided. Following the precedent established in 
the year 1805, when a temporary government was provided forthe 
recently acquired territory, then knownunder the name of Louisiana, | 
it seems to me that it would be advantageous to confer greater execu- 
tive power upon ‘the governor and to establish, as) was’ done inthe 
case of the Territory of Louisiana, a legislative council having power 
to adopt ordinances which shall extend to all the rightful subjects of 
local legislation, such ordinances not to take effect. until reported to. 
and approved by the Congress if in session, and if that body.is not 
in session then by the President. In this. manner a system of laws 
providing for the incorporation and government of towns and cities 
having a certain population, giving them the power to’ establish and, 
maintain a system of education to: be locally ‘supported, and, ordi »; 
nances providing for police, sanitary, and other such purposés, could 
be speedily provided. I believe a provision of this’ kind would be 
satisfactory to the people of the Territory... It is probable that the 
area is too vast and the population:too: scattered and transitory to 
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make it wise at the present time to provide for,an elective legislative _. 
body; but the conditions calling, for local self-government, will, un-, 
doubtedly very soon exist, and, ven: be, fpcilitaterd sani measures, | 
which ateeea seoommiendedorbotg( Asiris-rerl towndvwitldtod seh bran 
iubenishy tO subotg rod ot qu = bins a zope hatin U 

Lrecommend. that sce he ae to the same | ends cee ‘had with, refer-, oi 
ence to the government of,Puerto, Rico. , The; time, is ripe, for, the; .; 
adoption, of ai temporary. form, of government for this, island; and 
many) suggestions made with TstpS9HCE to Alaska are, APP hicablen alo Ho. 
to’ Puerta, Rites ses508f Set Ss Hoi mie 

The ‘system, of civil, Siesenadecni: now opt by he fiers of J 
this island is described \by competent lawyers who are, familiar with. 
it, as thoroughly modern and scientific, so far as it relates to matters . 
of internal, business, trade, production, and social jand private right. 
in general. The cities of the island are governed under charters... 
which, probably ‘require very little or nochange. So that;with;rela- _ 
tion to matters of local concern and |private right, it is not probable, 
that much, if any, legislation is, desirable; but with. reference to , 
public administration and the relations of the island to. the, Federal 
Government, there are many matters which are of pressing urgenoy..,, 
The jsame necessity exists, for legislation on the part,,of Congress. ,, 
to establish Federal courts;and Federal, jurisdiction, in the island,as, 
has, been; previously pointed out. by me with, reference to, Hawaii. 
Besides the, administration .of, justice, there are.the subjects, of the 
public lands; the. control)and improvement.of rivers; and harbors; 
the control of the waters or streams not navigable, which, under the, 
Spanish law, belonged to the Crown of Spain, and have by the treaty, , 
of cession.passed to the. United States; the immigration; of people 
from, foreign countries; the importation of contract, labor; the, im- 
position.and collection of internal revenue; the application of the |, 
navigation laws; the regulation, of the current money, the, establish-, 
ment ‘of post-offices and; post-roads;, the regulation of tariff rates, on 
merchandise, imported) from) the island into the United, States; the 
establishment,of ports of .entry and, delivery; the) regulation. of ,pat- 
ents and copyrights;.these, with various other subjects which. rest 
entirely. within the power of the sash gill call for careful considera, 
tion and immediate action... 

It must.be. borne in mind that since the cession, Puerto Rico has 
been, denied, the principal markets she had long enjoyed and, our 
tariffs have, been continued against her products as. when she was 
under Spanish sovereignty. The markets of Spain,are closed to her 
products except, upon terms to which the commerce ofall nations is 
subjected...The island of,Cuba, which used..to..buy her cattle.and 
tobacco without customs. duties,,now imposes:the same duties upon 
these. products as from, any; other..country entering her ,;ports.. She 
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has therefore lost her free intercourse with Spain and Cuba without © 
any compensating benefits in this market. Her coffee was little 
known and not in use by our people, and therefore there was no de- — 
mand here for this, one of her chief products. The markets of the 
United States should be opened up to her products. Our plain duty 

is to abolish all customs tariffs between the United States and Puerto’ 
Rico and give her products free access to our markets. 

As a result of the hurricane which swept over Puerto Rico on the 
8th of August, 1899, over 100,000 people were reduced to absolute 
destitution, without homes, and deprived of the necessaries of life. - 
To the appeal of the War Department the people of the United States 
made prompt and generous response. In addition to the private — 
charity of our people, the War Department has expended for the re- 
lief of the distressed $392, 342.63, which does not include the cost of 
transportation. 

It is desirable that the government Of the island under the law of 
belligerent right, now maintained through the Executive Depart- 


ment, should be superseded by an administration entirely civil in its 


nature. For present purposes I recommend that Congress pass a law 
for the organization of a temporary government, which shall provide 
for the appointment by the President, subject to confirmation by — 
the Senate, of a governor and such other officers as the general ad- 
ministration of the island may require, and that for legislative 
purposes upon subjects of a local nature not partaking of a Federal 
character a legislative council, composed partly of Puerto Ricans and 
partly of citizens of the United States, shall be nominated and ap- 
pointed by the President, subject to confirmation by the Senate, their 
acts to be subject to the approval of the Congress or the President 
prior to going intoeffect. In the municipalities and other local sub- 
divisions I recommend that the principle of local self-government be 
applied at once, so as to enable the intelligent citizens of the island 
to participate in their own government and to learn by practical 
experience the duties and requirements of a self-contained and self- 
governing people. I have not thought it wise to commit the entire 
government of the island to officers selected by the people, because I 
doubt whether in habits, training, and experience they are such as 
to fit them to exercise at once so large a degree of self-government; 
but it is my judgment and expectation that they will soon arrive at 
an attainment of experience and wisdom and self-control that will 
justify conferring upon them a much larger participation in the ie 
of their insular officers. 

The fundamental requirement for these people, as for all people, 
is education. ‘The free schoolhouse is the best preceptor for citizen- 
ship. In the introduction of modern educational methods care, 
however, must be exercised that changes be not made too abruptly 
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and that the history and racial peculiarities of the inhabitants shall 
-be given due weight. Systems of education in these new posses- 
sions founded upon common-sense methods, adapted to existing 
conditions and looking to the future moral and industrial advance- 
ment of the people, will commend to them in a peculiarly effective — 
manner the blessings of free government. 


The love of law and the sense of obedience and submission to the 
lawfully constituted judicial tribunals are embedded in the hearts 
of our people, and any violation of these sentiments and disregard of 
their obligations justly arouses public condemnation. The guaran- 
ties of life, liberty, and of civil rights should be faithfully upheld; 
the right of trial by jury respected and defended. ‘The rule of the 
courts should assure the public of the prompt trial of those charged 
with criminal offenses, and upon conviction the punishment should 
be commensurate with the enormity of the crime. t 

Those who, in disregard of law and the public peace, unwilling to 
await the judgment of court and jury, constitute themselves judges. 
and executioners should not escape the severest penalties for their 
crimes. 

What I said in my inaugural address of March 4, 1897, I now 
repeat: 

The constituted authorities must be cheerfully and vigorously upheld. Lynchings 
must not be tolerated in a great and civilized country like the United States. 
Courts, not mobs, must execute the penalties of the laws. The preservation of 
public order, the right of discussion, the integrity of courts, and the orderly admin- 
istration of justice must continue forever the rock of safety upon which our Govern- 
ment securely rests. 


In accordance with the act of Congress providing for an appro- 
priate national celebration in the year 1900 of the establishment of 
the seat of Government in the District of Columbia, I have appointed 
a committee, consisting of the governors of all the States and Terri- 
tories of the United States, who have been invited to assemble in 
the city of Washington on the 21st of December, 1899, which, with 
the committees of the Congress and the District of Columbia, are 
charged with the proper conduct of this celebration. 


Congress at its last session appropriated five thousand dollars ‘‘to 
enable the Chief of Engineers of the Army to continue the exam- 
ination of the subject and to make or secure designs, calculations, 
and estimates for a memorial bridge from the most convenient point 
of the Naval Observatory grounds, or adjacent thereto, across the 
Potomac River to the most convenient point of the Arlington estate 
property.” In accordance with the provisions of this act, the Chief 
of Engineers has selected four eminent bridge engineers to submit 
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een designs for a bridge combining the elements of strength | 
- and durability and such architectural, embellishment and ornamenta- 
tion,,as will Athy apply. to the, dedication, ‘‘A memorial to, American. 
patriotism,” |, The designs are, now being) prepared, and as soon jas, 
completed, will be,.submitted to the, Congress | by the Secretary, of... 
War. The proposed bridge would be, a convenience, to. all,the people... 
from every part of the country who visit the national cemetery, an 
ornament'to the Capital, of the Nation, and forever stand|as,a,monu- 
ment:to American patriotism. -I do 'not| doubt that Congress’ will. 
give tas the: sateen still further siishos of its favor and siaronetie i) 


— 


The execttive nkdod of May 6, 1896; Sadar reel limita; oft ‘he 4 
classified service, brought ritaie the operation of the civil-service:' 
law and rules ues all of the executive civil service not! previously 
classified. na ee ; 

Some of the inclusions were found wholly illogical aa rareusiiaeh to. 
the work of the several’ Departments... The application of the rules 
to many of the places so included was found to result in friction and.» 
embatrassment:. After long and very careful consideration; it be-\ _ 
came evident to the heads of the Departments, responsible for their 
efficiency, that in order'to remove. these difficulties and! promote an - 
efficient and harmonious administration certain amendments were - 
necessary.. These amendments were Paes by me in execu: 
tive order dated May 29, 1899. 

The principal purpose of the order was to pares tn competitive 
examination certain places’ involving fiduciary responsibilities © or: 
duties of a strictly confidential; scientific, or executive character 
which it was thought might better be filled either by noncompetitive . 
examination, or in the discretion of the appointing officer, than by 
open competition. These places were comparatively few in number, 
The order provides for the filling of a much larger number of places, 
mainly in the outside service of the War Department, by what is 
known. as the registration system, under regulations to be approved 
by the President, similar to those which have produced such. ad- 
mirable results in the navy-yard service. 

All of the amendments had for, their main object a more efficient 
and satisfactory administration of the system of appointments estab- 
lished by the civil-service law. The results attained show that under 
their operation the public service has improved and that the civil- 
service system is relieved of many objectionable features which here- 
tofore subjected it to just criticism and the administrative officers to 
the charge of unbusinesslike methods in the conduct of public affairs. 
It is believed;that the merit system has been greatly strengthened 
and. its permanence assured, It will be my constant, aim in the ad- 
ministration of government in our new possessions to make fitness, 
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chatacte?, and. métit essential to appointment to office, and té give 
to the capable and deserving inhabitants preference in appointments. 


orDhe 14th of December will be the One Hundredth' Anniversary of 


the death ‘of Washington. ‘Por’ a hundred years’ ‘the’ Republic has 
had'the priceless advantageé'of the lofty standard of ‘character and 
conduct which he ‘bequeathed to the American’peoplé:’"It is at 'in- 


heritance which time, instead of wasting, continually increases‘ and 


-énriches. We may’ justly hope that in the years’ to come’ thé benig- 
»mant influence'of ‘the ‘Father’ of ‘his ‘Country’ may be ‘even more 
‘‘spotent for good than inthe centtty which is drawing” to a ‘close. 1 


have been glad to learn that in many parts of the ecottitty the people 


8 yee ilies engage this’ bist fie sen pa ag 


eabraconied to this Geentiass are dasiat sppbfatntnigs; with them 


- come great responsibilities. The power confided: to us increases’ the 


weight of our obligations to the people, and’ wéimust be profoundly 
sensible of them.as we contemplate the new and grave problems 
which confront ‘us. ‘Aiming only at the public good, we cannot err. 
A right interpretation of the people’s will and of duty cannot fail to 
insure wise measures for the welfare of the islands which have come 
under the authority of the United States, and inure to the common 
interest and lasting honor of our’ country: Never has this Nation 
had more abundant cause than during the past year for thankfulness 
to God for manifold blessings and mercies, for which 'we make rever- 
ent acknowledgment. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, December rz, 1899. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith, for’ the consideration of the Castlerese: a com- 
munication from the’secretary of the Chamber of Commetce of the State 
of New York; inclosing resolutions unanimottsly adopted by that cham- 
ber on June 1, 1899, requesting legislation authorizing the appointment 
of commercial a¢fachés to the principal’ embassies and legations of the 
United States. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ExkCUTIVE MANSION, January 4, 1900. 
To the Senate of the United States: 
In compliance with a resolution of the Senate of December 20, 1899, 
I transmit herewith a copy of the report of the commission appointed by 
the President to investigate the conduct of the War Department in the 
war with Spain, together with a copy of all the testimony taken by said 
commission. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, . 
Washington, February 1, 1900. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

_In compliance with the resolution of the Sonate of January 24, 1900, 
I transmit herewith a copy of the report and all accompanying papers 
of Brig-Gen. John C. Bates, in relation to the negotiations of a treaty 
or agreement made by him with the Sultan of Sulu on. the 20th aoe of 
_ August, 1899. 
I reply to the request and said resolution for further information that 
the payments of money provided for by the agreement will be made 
from the revenues of the Philippine Islands, unless Congress shall 
otherwise direct. 

Such payments are not for specific services but are a part considera- 
tion due to the Sulu tribe or nation under the agreement, and they 
_ have been stipulated for subject to the action of Congress in conformity 
with the practice of this Government from the earliest times in 
its agreements with the various Indian nations occupying and govern- 
ing portions of the territory subject to the sovereignty of the United 
States. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, February 2; sigaG- 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I transmit herewith, for the information of the Eohgueds, a report of a 
commission appointed by me on January 20, 1899, to investigate affairs 
in the Philippine Islands. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


* EXECUTIVE Mansion, February 21, 1900. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, in response 
to the resolution of the House of Representatives of February 19, 1900, 
calling upon him to inform the House of Representatives — 

If ‘‘ Charles E. Macrum, as consul of the American Government, 
informed the State Department that his official mail had been opened 
and read by the British censor at Durban, and if so, what steps, if any, 
have been taken in relation thereto; and 

2. ‘‘ What truth there is in the charge that a secret alliance exists 
between the Republic of the United States and the Empire of Great 
Britain.’’ WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, March 5, 1900. 
To the Senate : 


In response to the following resolution of the Senate of January 17, 
1900, requesting the President — 


I 
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If in his judgment tot incompatible with the sb, intetest, to communicate to 
the Senate all communications which have been received by him or by any Depart- 
ment or officer, civil or military, from Aguinaldo or any other person undertaking 
to represent the people in arms against the United States in the Philippine Islands, 
or any alleged government or public authority of said people, and all replies to such. 
communications; 

Also, the proclamation sent by him to be issued to the people of the Phaitoide 
Islands, as actually directed by him to be issued, and the same as actually pro- 


‘claimed by General Otis, if in any i it was altered or any shh of it was 


omitted; 

Also, to inform the Senate whether any approval or disapproval was expressed 
by his authority, or that of the War Department, of such change, if any; 

Also, all constitutions, forms of government, or proclamations issued by Agui- 
naldo,-or any congress or legislative asseinbly or body claiming to be such, or con- 
vention of the people of the Philippine Islands, or any part thereof, or claiming to 


represent them or any part thereof, of which information may have come to him or 


to any Department of the Government; 


Also, all instructions given by him to the commissioners of the Philippine 
Islands, or either of them; 

Also, any information which may have come to him, or any Department of the 
Government, since January 1, 1898, in regard to any plans of the people in arms 
against the United States for the pillage of Manila, for risings in the city, or for the 
destruction of foreign property and the massacre of foreign residents; 

Also, any information that may have come to him, or any Department of the 
Government, of the treatment of the other inhabitants of the Philippines by those in 
arms against the authority of the United States, and of the attitude and feeling of 
such other inhabitants or tribes toward the so-called government of Aguinaldo and 
his armed followers; 

Also, any information that may have come to him, or any Department of the Gov- 
ernment, of the treatment of prisoners, either Spanish or American, by the people 
in arms against the authority of the United States; 

Also, any information that may have come to him, or any Department of the Gov- 
ernment, as toany aid or encouragement received by Aguinaldo and his followers 
from persons in the United States; as to what pamphlets, speeches, or other docu- 
ments emanating from the United States and adverse to its authority and to its policy 
were circulated in whole or in part among the Filipinos in arms against the United 
States, among the other inhabitants of the islands, or among the soldiers of the 
United States, and any information as to the effect, if any, of such pamphlets, 
speeches, and other documents, or of similar utterances in the United States upon 
the course of the rebellion against the United States; 

Also, any further or other information which would tend to throw light upon the 
conduct and events of the insurrection against the authority of the United States in 
the Philippine Islands, and of the military movements for its suppression since Jan- 
uary I, 1898. 

And that the President be further requested to communicate, without delay, so 
much of such information as is now in his possession or in that of any Department 
at Washington, without waiting to obtain so much of said information as may 
require considerable delay or communication with the Philippine Islands, and to 
communicate the remainder of the information as soon thereafter as it can be 
obtained, 


I transmit herewith the following papers: 


First. Copies of all communications which have been received by me, 
or by any Department or officer, civil or military, from Aguinaldo, or 


Poa 
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the United States in the. Philippine Islands, or, any alleged. government 
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any, other ‘person ‘undertaking to ‘represent’ the ‘people ’ in arms ‘Against 


or'public atithority of said people; and copies.of all. replies to.such com- — 


Coueghingiidati diel so far as''such communications and replies’ have been 
" ite to me or to any ea a feb ioe tole . a ‘copies of ‘docu- 


bs 


su srt ge 


a be ad of the pecans issued ioe i chetwn Otis. sibinuben 
thereto. Said ‘copies of documents are: appended ‘hereto};marked:“ IT. ‘e 


bang ED disapproval | of the said proclamation’ was expressed by my authority 


Res that of the War. ‘Department, It, was, in fact, approved ‘by’ me, al- 


3 ee no formal communication to, that effect was sent to General ‘Otis. 


‘Also; among the papers marked ‘‘IT,’’.a letter of instructions to, Maj.- 


; Cen. Wesley Merritt, commanding the'army in’ the’ Philippines, under 


‘date of May 28, 1898, and a proclamation’ issued by him to the” people 
of, the Philippines dated August 14, 1898... 

Third, Copies of, English, translations ‘of all, constitutions,. forms of 
iowerdinedlt, or proclaniations issued ‘by Aguinaldo, or. any/congress or 


_ legislative assembly or body claiming ‘to be such; or convention of the 
‘ people of the. Philippine Islands, or any part thereof, ‘or ‘claiming’ to rep- 


Tesent, them, or any part thereof, of which information has come to me 
or to.any Department of the Government. _ Said (OPE: of, documents 
are appended hereto marked “III.” 

“Fourth! Copies of’ all written instructions : given By me: ve aaa com- 
missioners to the Philippine Islands, or either of them.’ Said copies of 
documents are appended hereto marked ‘* tie 

Fifth. Such information as has come to, me, or any, Department of 
the! Government, since January 1, 1898, in 'regard:'to‘any plans.of the 
people i in arms against the United States for the pillage of Manila, for 
tisings in the city, or for the destruction of foreign property and the 
massacre of foreign residents. Said copies of documents are appended 
hereto marked ‘‘ V.” | * 

Sixth. The information which hag) come to me, or any Department of 
‘the Govertiment, of the treatment of the other inhabitants'of the Philip- 


_ pines by those in arms against the authority of the ‘United’ States, and 


of the attitude and feeling of such other inhabitants or tribes toward 
the so-called. government of Aguinaldo. and his armed followers, is con- 
tained in the preliminary statement of the Philippine Commission, dated 


_ November 2, 1899, in the report of the Philippine Commission, dated 


January 31, 1900, and transmitted by me to Congress’ February 2, 1900, 
together with the preliminary statement, and the report of Maj.-Gen. 
E. S. Otis, United States Volunteers, commanding the Department of 
the Pacific and Kighth Army Corps, dated August 31, 1899, and trans- 
mitted to Congress with the report of the Secretary of War, dated No- 
vember 29, 1899, with the accompanying documents. — 
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Seventh. The information which has come to me, PF PT MePaTIMED 43 
of the Government, of the treatment of prisoners, either Spanish, or ne 
American, by'thée people in arms against the: authority: of the! Duited’) a 
States, is « containe in the’ same documents. mest vbiie of sith oF motéeiin n YX 

Fighth.. The i information that b has, come to. “me, or any Department of! 
the Government, as to any. aid or encouragement received by. AEH MALE Rhon 


FETA) 


and his ce. persons in the, United, States, as/,to, what, ‘pam- - 


Nex 


or in thera among ‘hes Filipinos in arms ‘against the United Satake md 
among the other inhabitants of the islands, or among the soldiers of the - 
United States, and any information as to the effect, if any, of such 
pamphlets, speeches, and other documents, ‘or of similar utterances in 
the United States upon the course of the rebellion against the United 
States is,contained in the same documents, and the copies of documents. 
ame hereto, marked “VIP _ WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MAnsionj March 15, 1900, 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In response to the resolution of the Senate of March 12, 1900, calling 
for the correspondence touching the request of the Government of the 
South African Republics for my intervention with a view to the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, I transmit herewith a report of the Secretary of State 
furnishing the requested papers. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


T8 EXECUTIVE MANSION, Warch 27, 2900. 
To the Senate: ) . 

In response to the resolution of the Senate:\of January 23, 1900; 
requesting the President, ‘‘if in his opinion it is not incompatible with 
the public interest, to furnish the Senate with copies of the correspond-. 
ence with the Republic of Colombia in relation to the Panama Canal 
and to the treaty between this Government and New Granada concluded 
December 12, 1846, not heretofore communicated,’’ I transmit herewith 
a report from the Secretary of State, with accompanying papers. 

WILLIAM -McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, March 27, 1900. 
To the House of Representatives: 
In, response ;to, the resolution of the House,,of Representatives of 
March, 24, 1900, reading as follows: 


WHEREAS the commercial community of the United States is deeply interested 
in ascertaining the conditions which are to govern trade in such parts of the Chinese, 
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Empire as are claimed 6) various foreign powers to be bbyoue their “areas of inter- ” 
est’’; and 

| WHEREAS bills are now pending before both Houses of Congress e the E paar 

of a mission to China to study its economic condition: Therefore, be it sie 
Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to transmit to the . 

House of Representatives, if not incompatible with the public service, such corre- — 

spondence as may have passed between the Department of State and various ah he Se 

Governments concerning the maintenance of the “open door’? policy in China, - 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, with accom- 
panying papers. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, ao Z, 1900. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith’a copy of a letter from Mr. Ferdinand W. Peck, 
Commissioner-General of the United States to the Paris Exposition of 
1900, dated November 17, 1899, submitting a detailed statement of the 
expenditures incurred under authority of law. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, April 17, T900. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Seiten of State in response 
to the resolution of the House of Representatives of March 23, 1900, 
calling for copies of any and all letters on file in the Department of 
State from citizens of the United States resident in the South African 
Republic from January 1, 1899, to the present time, making complaints 
of treatment by the south African Republic. 

WELL Tee McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, May 3, 1900. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I herewith return, without approval, House bill No. 4001, entitled ‘‘An 
act authorizing the rights of settlers on the Navajo Indian Reservation, 
Territory of Arizona.” My objections to the bill are embodied in the 
following statement: 

This tribe has a population of about 20,500 souls, of whom 1,000 
dress in the manner of white men, 250 can read, and 500 use enough 
English for ordinary conversation. Last year they cultivated 8,000 
acres, and possessed approximately 1,000,000 sheep, 250,000 goats, 
100,500 cattle, 1,200 swine, and very considerable herds of horses and 
ponies. 
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‘Prior in J anuary last the reservation, which i is. in oa extreme north- 
eastern portion of the Territory of Arizona, consisted of lands set apart 
for the use of these Indians under the treaty of June 1, 1863 (15 Stat., 
667), and subsequent executive orders. On account of the conditions 
naturally prevailing in that section, the reservation, as then constituted, 
was altogether inadequate for the purpose for which it was set apart. 
‘There was not a sufficient supply of grass or water within its borders 
for the flocks and herds of the tribe, and in consequence more than one- 
third of the Indians were habitually off the reservation with their flocks 
and herds, and were in frequent contention and strife with Whites over 
pasturage and water. 

After most careful inquiry and inspection of the reservation as it then 
existed, and of adjacent land by efficient, officers in the Indian service, 
the Commission of Indian Affairs, with the concurrence of the Secretary 
of the Interior, recommended that the limits of the reservation be ex- 
tended westward so as to embrace the lands lying between the Navajo 
and Moqui Indian reservations on the east and the Colorado and Little 
Colorado Rivers and the Grand Canyon Forest Reserve on the west. 
This recommendation was supported by a very numerously signed 
petition from the white residents of that section, and also by a letter 
from the Governor of the Territory of Arizona, in which it was said: 


I understand that a petition has been forwarded asking that the western limit be 
fixed at the Little Colorado River, as béing better for all concerned and less liable 
to cause friction between the Indians and the whites. I earnestly hope that the 
prayer of the petitioners be granted, for the reason that the Little Colorado could be 
made a natural dividing line, distinct and well defined, and would extend the graz- 
ing territory of the Navajoes to a very considerable extent without seriously en- 
croaching upon the interests of white settlers who have their property in that 
neighborhood. 

I think great care should be exercised in questions of this nature because of 
possible serious friction which may occur if the interests of all concerned are not 
carefully protected. 


The investigation which preceded this recommendation, and upon 
which it was in part based, showed that with the boundaries of the res- 
ervation thus extended the Indians would be able to obtain within the 
limits of the reservation sufficient grass and water for their flocks and 
herds, and the Government would therefore be justified in confining 
them to the reservation, thus avoiding the prior contention and friction 
between them and the whites. 

It appearing that but little aid had been extended to these Indians by 
the Government for many years, that they had taken on habits of in- 
dustry and husbandry, which entitled them to encouragement, and that 
it was neither just nor possible to confine them to the limits of a reser- 
vation which would not sustain their flocks and herds, an order was 
issued by me January 8 last, extending the reservation boundaries as 
recommended. ‘The Indians have accepted this as an evidence of the 
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: good | faith of the Goyernment toward them, and it is now the belief of 
those charged with, the administration of Indian affairs that further con: 
tention “and friction between the Indians and whites will be ‘avoided, if 
this arrangement is not sturbed. WA 

The present bill proposes ‘to open’ ‘to miners ‘and prospectors, and to 
the’ operation ‘of ‘the mining. Jaws, a substantial portion of” this 1 reser- na 
vation, including a part of the lands covered by the recent order. There #! 
has" been’ no effort to obtain from the Indians a concession of ‘this char- 
acter, ‘nor has % any reason “been presented why, if these lands are ‘to er, 
take from. them — for that will practical y result from ‘this bill, if oe 
becomes a law, even though not so intended —it should not be done in’ 
pursuance of negotiations had with the Indians as in other instances. 

The Indians could not understand how lands given to them i in January. 
as necessary for their use should be taken away without previous notice 
in May of the same year. While the Indians are the wards of the Gov- 
ernment, and must submit to that which is deemed for their best inter- 
ests by the sovereign guardian, they should, nevertheless, be dealt ‘with 
in a manner calculated to give them confidence i in the Government andto _ 
assist them in passing ‘through ‘the inevitable transition to a state of 
civilization and full citizenship. ‘Believing that due consideration has — 
not been given to the status and interests of the Indians, I withhold my 
elas from the bill. ; we ee McKINLEY, 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, 
Washington, May £2, £99? 


To the Senate of the United States: 


In reply to the resolution of the Senate; dated Marchi 2} 1909, T send) 
herewith copy of an order to the provost marshal general of Manila, 
dated March 8, 1900, and the various enaorsements and reports thereon, 
whereby it appears that the traffic in wine, beer, and liquor in the city 
of Manila is now controlled under a rigidly enforced high- -license sys- 
tem; that the number of places where the liquor is sold has greatly 
decreased; that all such places are required to be closed at 8: 30 in the 
evening on week days and to be kept closed on Sundays, and that the 
orderly condition of the city compares favorably with cities of similar 
size in the United States. WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, May 72, 2900. 
To the Senate of the United States: 


In response to a resolution of the Senate of April 11, 1900, reading as 
follows: | . 


Resolved, That the President be, and is hereby, requested, if not etereeihie with 
public interest, to inform the Senate whether persons have been executed in Puerta 
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tito ie the’ oe eae of garrote since he has been Za hee that country as _ 


50x. - Commander-in-Chief of the “Army and Navy of the United ‘States: and if’ so, the 
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tain the information called for. 


“President is- requested to inform the’ Senate” eae a mode of “exebution was 
Raber ins Oe ot ed ei “tO vintorove, sift ed bofoott bh tom eew als 


vc she {fi 


‘T transmit herewith c copies Of On from Brig.- ‘Gen, George Ww. Davis, 
United States Volunteers, military governor, of Puerto Rico,, which con- 
| Meblae McKINLEY. 
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‘ EXECUTIVE MANSION, 


Washington, May ro, rooo. 
To the Senate: 


In response to the following a roge of the ‘Senate of April 28, 


900: 


Hasavard That the Present oe and es is Ae Pauested 7 not aie as 
ible with the public interest, to inform the Senate whether General Torres, one of 
the officers of the Philippine army, came*to General Otis with a flag of truce on 
February 5, 1899, the day after the fighting commenced between our forces and 
those of the Filipinos, and’statedito General Otis that General Aguinaldo declared 
that fighting had been begun. accidentally, and was not authorized by him, and that 
. Aguinaldo wished to have it stopped, and that to bring about a conclusion of hostili- 
ties he proposed the establishment of a neutral zone between the two armies of a 

' width that would be agreeable: to Géneral Otis, so. that during the peace negotia- 
tions there:might be no ‘further danger of conflict between the ‘two atrmiés, and 
whether General Otis replied that fighting haying once begun,, must! go.on to the 
grim end. Was General Otis directed by the Secretary of, War to. make) such an 
answer? Did General Otis. telegraph the Secretary of War on. February 9, 1899, as 
follows: ‘* Aguinaldo now applies for a cessation of hostilities and conference. Have 
declined to answer?’’ And did General Otis afterwards reply? Was he directed by 
the Secretary of War to reply, and what answer, if any, did he or the Secretary of 
War make to the application to cease fighting? 

The President is also requested to inform the Senate whether the Bie of the 


. Philippine Republic was ever saluted by Admiral Dewey or any of the vessels of his 


fleet at any time since May 1, 1898. Did Admiral Dewey, at the request of Agui- 
naldo, or any officer under him, send the vessels Concord and Raleigh to Subig Bay 
folassist Aguinaldo’s forces/in the capture of the Spanish garrison at that place? 
Did said vessels assist in the capture of the Spanish garrison, and after the capture 
did they turn the prisoners thus taken over to the Philippine forces?” 


I herewith transmit a copy “ a cable dispatch to General Or dated 
April 30, 1900, and of his reply, dated May 1, 1900. 

General Otis was not, directed by the Cee of War to Bae set 
an answer “as is set forth in the resolution, nor were any answers to 
communications upon the subject of. the cessation of hostilities pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War -to General Otis, but he was left to 
exercise in respect thereof his.own judgment, based upon ‘his, superior 
knowledge of the conditions surrounding the troops under his command. 

I also transmit a copy of a cable dispatch from General Otis, sent 
from Manila February 8, 1899, received in Washington February 9, 
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1899, being the same dispatch to which he refers in his reply of May I, 
1900 as misleading. So far as I am informed, General Otis did not 
afterwards reply, except as set forth in his dispatch of May 1, 1900. 
Ele was not directed by the Secretary of War to reply, and no answer 
was made by him or the Secretary of War to an application to cease 
fighting. ‘There appears to have been no such application. ; 

I further transmit a copy of a letter from the Secretary of the Navy | 
to Admiral George Dewey, dated May 14, 1900, and a copy of the Ad- 
miral’s reply, dated May 17, 1900. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ExECUTIVE Mansion, May 22, 1900. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, with accom- 
panying papers, relative to the status of Chinese persons in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ExEcurIve Mansion, Jay 22, 1900. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of Congress, a a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture, forwarding a report on the 
progress of the beet-sugar industry in the United States during the year 
1899. It embraces the observations made by a special agent on the 
various phases of the beet-sugar industry of the Hawaiian Islands; also 
the results of analyses of sugar-beets received by the Department of 
Agriculture from the different States and Territories, together with 
much other information relating to the sugar industry. 

Your attention is invited to the recommendation of the Secretary of 
Agriculture that 20,000 copies of the report be printed for the use of 
the Department, in addition to such number as may be desired for the 
use of the Senate and House of Representatives. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, May 26, rgoo. 
To the Senate: f 
I transmit herewith, in answer to the resolution of the Senate of May 
22, 1900, a report from the Secretary of State showing that the consul 
of the United States at Pretoria was directed on May 8, 1900, to for- 
ward copies of the constitutions of the South African Republic and the 
Orange Free State by return mail. Translations thereof will be com- 
municated to the Senate at the earliest practicable date. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY, 


William McKinley TOE 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
To the Sed of the United States: ga Re eae Waa st 
I transmit herewith, in further reply to the resolution of the Senate 
_ of April 10, 1900, having reference to Senate Document No. 336, Fifty- 
sixth Congress, first session, a further report from the Secretary of 
State, showing the places of residence of experts, clerks, officers, and - 
employees of the Commission of the United States to the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900, as well as the items of expenditures of the Commission for 
the months of January, February, and March, 1900, amounting to 
$211,583.25. WILLIAM McKINLEV. 


' EXECUTIVE MANS®oN, 

. ; Washington, June 6, 1900. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In further response to the resolution of the Senate of January 17, 
Ig00, requesting, among other things, information tending to throw 
light upon the conduct and events of the insurrection against the 
authority of the United States in the Philippine Islands, I transmit 
herewith a correspondence between the Secretary of War and the offi- 
cers of the Second Division of the Kighth Army Corps. _ 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, December 3, 1900. 
To the Senate anu House of Representatives: 


At the outgoing of the old and the incoming of the new century 
you begin the last session of the Fifty-sixth Congress with evidences 
on every hand of individual and national prosperity and with proof 
of the growing strength and increasing power for good of Repub- 
lican institutions. Your countrymen will join with you in felicita- 
tion that American liberty is more firmly established than ever before, 
and that love for it and the determination to preserve it are more 
universal than at any former period of our history. 

The Republic was never so strong, because never so strongly in- 
trenched in the hearts of the people as now. The Constitution, with 
few amendments, exists as it left the hands of its authors. The 
additions which have been made to it proclaim larger freedom and 
more extended citizenship. Popular government has demonstrated 
in its one hundred and twenty-four years of trial here its stability 
and security, and its efficiency as the best instrument of national de- 
velopment and the best safeguard to human rights. . 

When the Sixth Congress assembled in November, 1800, the 
population of the United States was 5, 308,483. It is now 76, 304,799. 
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Then we had meee States. “Now we have forty-five. Then our 


~ territory “consisted of go9,050 square. miles. . Zt, is now 3,846,595 
_Square miles. Education, religion, and morality have. ke ke ot ener ace with 


Gt 


m our advancement in, ‘other ‘directions, an while exten i ours 


ig the ¢ Government has adhered. to its foundation rinciples z an¢ ¢ ab ated 


wD 4 


Ae none. of them in Paice our new ‘peoples and 4 ossessions. A 
er ‘Ration “$0. preserved _ an 
2, ‘invokes His guidance ¢ and the continuance of His ¢ care and favor. 


blessed gives reverent thanks to God and 


»t Bed 


any our foreign Yatercourse the Momeasent question. ‘thas ‘been the 
treatment of the Chinese problem. Apart from this our “relations 
with the powers have been happy. _ 

The recent troubles in China spring from the antiforeign agitation 


which forthe past three years has gained strength in the northern 


provinces. Their origin lies deep in the character) of the\Chinese 
races and in the traditions of their, Government... The Taiping 


Hs ; rebellion: and the opening. of. Chinese ports. to foreign. trade, and 


_ settlement. aaturhed,, alike the “homogeneity, and, the, GHEE. of 


China. ‘Retctel ag 
Meanwhile serene Sone vat aeele felt, in ek gator not 


“ alone on the coast, but along the great river arteries, and in the 


-remoter districts, carrying new ideas and introducing new associa- 
tions among a primitive people which had pursued for centuries a 
national policy of isolation. 

_ The telegraph and the railway spreading over their land, the 


- steamers plying on their waterways, the merchant and the mission- 


ary penetrating year by year farther to the interior, became to the 
‘Chinese mind types of an alien invasion, changing the course of 
“their national life and. fraught with vague forebodings of disaster to 
their beliefs and their self-control. 

For several years before the present troubles all the resources of 
“foreign diplomacy, backed by moral demonstrations of the physical 


- force of fleets and arms, have been needed to secure due respect for 


the treaty rights of foreigners and to obtain satisfaction from the 


responsible authorities for the sporadic outrages upon the persons and 


_ property of unoffending sojourners, which from time to time occurred 


at widely separated, points in the northern provinces, as in the case 
‘of the outbreaks in Sze-chuen and Shan- tung, 

Posting of antiforeign placards became a daily occurrence, which 
the repeated reprobation of the Imperial power. failed to Epa or 


punish. These inflammatory appeals to the ignorance and supersti- 


tion of the masses, mendacious and absurd in their accusations and 
‘deeply hostile in their spirit, could not but work cumulative harm. 
They aimed at no particular class of foreigners; they were impartial 
in attacking everything foreign. 
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An outbreak in Shan-tung, in which German missionaries were 
slain, was the too natural result of these malevolent teachings. 
The posting of seditious placards, exhorting to the utter destruction 
of foreigners and of every foreign thing, continued unrebuked. 
Hostile demonstrations toward the stranger gained strength by or- 
ganization. 

The sect, commonly styled the Boxers, developed greatly in the 
provinces north of the Yang-Tse, and with the collusion of many 
notable officials, including some in the immediate councils of the 
Throne itself, became alarmingly aggressive. No foreigner’s life, 
outside of the protected treaty ports, was safe. No foreign inter- 
est was secure from spoliation. 

The diplomatic representatives of the powers in Peking strove in 
vain to check this movement. Protest was followed by demand and 
demand by renewed protest, to be met with perfunctory edicts from 
the .Palace and evasive and futile assurances from the Tsung-li 
Yamen. The circle of the Boxer influence narrowed about Peking, 
and while nominally stigmatized as seditious, it was felt that its spirit 
pervaded the capital itself, that the Imperial forces were imbued 
with its doctrines, and that the immediate counselors of the Empress 
Dowager were in full sympathy with the antiforeign movement. 

The increasing gravity of the conditions in China and the immi- 
nence of peril to our own diversified interests in the Empire, as well 
as to those of all the other treaty governments, were soon appre- 
ciated by this Government, causing it profound solicitude. The 
United States from the earliest days of foreign intercourse with 
China had followed a policy of peace, omitting no occasions to testify 
good will, to further the extension of lawful trade, to respect the 
sovereignty of its Government, and to insure by all legitimate and 
kindly but earnest means the fullest measure of protection for the 
lives and property of our law-abiding citizens and for the exercise of 
their beneficent callings among the Chinese people. 

Mindful of this, it was felt to be appropriate that our purposes 
should be pronounced in favor of such course as would hasten united 
action of the powers at Peking to promote the administrative reforms 
so greatly needed for strengthening the Imperial Government and 
maintaining the integrity of China, in which we believed the whole 
western world to be alike concerned. To these ends I caused to be 
addressed to the several powers. occupying territory and maintaining 
spheres of influence in China the circular proposals of 1899, inviting 
from them declarations of their intentions and views as to the de- 
sirability of the adoption of measures insuring the benefits of equality 
of treatment of all foreign trade throughout China. 

With gratifying unanimity the responses coincided in this common 
policy, enabling me to see in the successful termination of these 
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negotiations proof of the friendly spirit which animates the vatious 
powers interested in the untrammeled development of commerce and 
industry in the Chinese Empire as a source of vast benefit to the 
whole commercial world. 

In this conclusion, which I had the gratification to announce as a 
completed engagement to the interested powers on March 20, 1900, 
I hopefully discerned a potential factor for the abatement of ht dis- 
“trust of foreign purposes which for a year past had appeared to 
inspire the policy of the Imperial Government, and for the effective 
exertion by it of power and authority to quell the critical antiforeign 
movement in the northern provinces most immediately influenced 
by the Manchu sentiment. 

Seeking to testify confidence in the willingness and ability of the 
Imperial administration to redress the wrongs and prevent the evils 
we suffered and feared, the marine guard, which had been sent to 
‘Peking in the autumn of 1899 for the protection of the legation, “was 
withdrawn at the earliest practicable moment, and all pending ques- 
tions were remitted, as far as we were concerned, to the oMeesad. 
resorts of diplomatic intercourse. 

The Chinese: Government proved, however, unable to check the 
rising strength of the Boxers and appeared to be a prey to internal 
dissensions. In the unequal contest the antiforeign influences soon 
gained the ascendancy under the leadership of Prince Tuan. Organ- 
ized armies of Boxers, with which the Imperial forces affiliated, held 
the country between Peking and the coast, penetrated into Man- 
churia up to the Russian borders, and through their emissaries 
threatened a like rising throughout northern China. 

Attacks upon foreigners, destruction of their property, and slaugh- 
ter of native converts were reported from all sides. The Tsung-li 
Yamen, already permeated with hostile sympathies, could make no 
effective response to the appeals of the legations. At this critical 
juncture, in the early spring of this year, a proposal was made by 
the other powers that a combined fleet should be assembled in 
Chinese waters as a moral demonstration, under cover of which to 
exact of the Chinese Government respect for foreign treaty rights 
and the suppression of the Boxers. 

The United States, while not participating in the joint demonstra- 
tion, promptly sent from the Philippines all ships that could be 
spared for service on the Chinese coast. A small force of marines 
was landed at Taku and sent to Peking for the protection of the 
American legation. Other powers took similar action, until some 
four hundred men were assembled in the capital as legation guards. 

Still the peril increased. The legations reported the development 
of the seditious movement in Peking and the need of increased pro- 
vision for defense against it. While preparations were in progress 
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for a larger expedition, to strengthen the legation guards and keep 
the railway open, an attempt of the foreign ships to make'a landing 


~ at Taku was met by a fire from the Chinese forts. The forts were 


thereupon shelled by the foreign vessels, the American admiral tak- 
ing no part in the attack, on the ground that we were not at war with 
China and that a hostile demonstration might consolidate the anti- 
foreign elements and strengthen the Boxers to oppose the relieving 
column. neti 

_ Two days later the Taku forts were captured after a sanguinary 
conflict. Severance of communication with Peking followed, and a 
combined force of additional guards, which was advancing to Peking 
by the Pei-Ho, was checked at Langfang. The isolation of the lega- 
tions was complete. 

The siege and the relief of the legations has passed into undying 
history. In all the stirring chapter which records the heroism of the 
devoted band, clinging to hope in the face of despair, and the un- 
daunted spirit that led their relievers through battle and suffering 
to the goal, it is a memory of which my countrymen may be justly 
proud that the honor of our flag was maintained alike in the siege 
and the rescue, and that stout American hearts have again set high, 
in fervent emulation with true men of other race and language, the 
indomitable courage that ever strives for the cause of right and 
justice. MES 

By June 19 the legations were cut off. An identical note from 
the Yamen ordered each minister to leave Peking, under a promised 
escort, within twenty-four hours. ‘To gain time they replied, asking 
prolongation of the time, which was afterwards granted, and request- 
- ing an interview with the Tsung-li Yamen on the following day. No 
reply being received, on the morning of the zoth the German min- 
ister, Baron von Ketteler, set out for the Yamen to obtain a response, 
and on the way was murdered. 

An attempt by the legation guard to recover his body was foiled 
by the Chinese. Armed forces turned out against the legations. 
Their quarters were surrounded and attacked. The mission com- 
pounds were abandoned, their inmates taking refuge in the British 
legation, where all the other legations and guards gathered for more 
effective defense. Four hundred persons were crowded in its narrow 
compass. Two thousand native converts were assembled in a near- 
by palace under protection of the foreigners. Lines of defense were 
strengthened, trenches dug, barricades raised, and preparations made 
to stand a siege, which at once began. 

From June 20 until July 17, writes Minister Conger, ‘‘ there 
was scarcely an hour during which there was not firing upon some 
part of our lines and into some of the legations, varying from a 
single shot to a general and continuous attack along the whole line.” 
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Artillery was placed around the legations and on the over-looking 
palace walls, and thousands of 3-inch shot and shell were. fired, de- 
- stroying some buildings and damaging all. So thickly did the balls 
rain, that, when the ammunition of the besieged ran low, five quarts 
of Disinese bullets were ee in an hour in one copay and 
recast. . . 

Attempts were aes to burn tha legations by seetiails etetioeiat 
houses on fire, but the flames were successfully fought off, although 
the Austrian, Belgian, Italian, and Dutch legations were then and 
subsequently burned. With the aid of the native converts, directed 
by the missionaries, to whose helpful co-operation Mr, Conger awards 
unstinted praise, the British legation was made a veritable fortress. 
The British minister, Sir Claude MacDonald, was chosen general 
commander of the defense, with the secretary of the American lega- 
tion, Mr. E. G. Squiers, as chief of staff. 

To save life and ammunition the besieged sparingly returned the 
incessant fire of the Chinese soldiery, fighting only to repel attack 
or make an occasional successful sortie for strategic advantage, such 
as that of fifty-five American, British, and Russian marines led by 
Captain Myers, of the United States Marine Corps, which resulted 
in the capture of a formidable barricade on the wall-that gravely 
menaced the American position. It was held to the last, and proved 
an invaluable acquisition, because commanding the water gate through 
which the relief column entered. 

During the siege the defenders lost 65 killed, 135 wounded, and 
7 by disease—the last all children. 

On July 14 the besieged had their first communication with the 
Tsung-li Yamen, from whom a message came inviting to a confer- 
ence, which was declined. Correspondence, however, ensued and a 
sort of armistice was agreed upon, which stopped the bombardment 
and lessened the rifle fire fora time. Even then no protection what- 
ever was afforded, nor any aid given, save to send to the legations a 
small supply of fruit and three sacks of flour. 

Indeed, the only communication had with the Chinese Government 
related to the occasional delivery or dispatch of a telegram or to the 
demands of the Tsung-li Yamen for the withdrawal of the legations 
_to the coast under escort. Not only are the protestations of the 
Chinese Government that it protected and succored the legations 
positively contradicted, but irresistible proof accumulates that the 
attacks upon them were made by Imperial troops, regularly uni- 
formed, armed, and officered, belonging to the command of Jung 
Lu, the Imperial commander in chief. Decrees encouraging the 
Boxers, organizing them under prominent Imperial officers, provi- 
sioning them, and even granting them large sums in the name ofthe 
Empress Dowager, are known to exist. Members of the Tsung-li 
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‘Yamen who counseled protection of the foreigners were beheaded. 
Even in the, distant provinces men suspected of foreign sympathy 
were put to death, prominent among these being Chang ap spat 
formerly Chinese minister in Washington. 

With the negotiation of the partial armistice of July 14, a pro- 
ceeding which was doubtless promoted by the representations of the 
Chinese envoy in Washington, the way was opened for the convey- 
ance to Mr. Conger of a test message sent by the Secretary of State 
through the kind offices of Minister Wu Ting-fang. Mr. Conger’s 
reply, dispatched from Peking on July 18 through the same channel, 
afforded to the outside world the first tidings that the inmates of the 
legations were still alive and hoping for succor. 

This news stimulated the preparations for a joint relief expedition 
in numbers sufficient to overcome the resistance which for a month 
had been organizing between Taku and the capital. Reinforcements 
sent by all the co-operating Governments were constantly arriving. 
The United States contingent, hastily assembled from the Philippines 
or dispatched from this country, amounted to some 5,000 men, under 
the able command first of the lamented Colonel Liscum and after- 
wards of General Chaffee. 

Toward the end of July the movement began. A severe conflict 
followed at Tientsin, in which Colonel Liscum was killed. The city 
was stormed and partly destroyed. Its capture afforded the base of 
operations from which to make the final advance, which began in the 
first days of August, the expedition being made up of Japanese, Rus- 
sian, British, and American troops at the outset. 

Another battle was fought and won at Yangtsun. Thereafter the 
disheartened Chinese troops offered little show of resistance. A few 
days later the important position of Ho-si-woo was taken. A rapid 
march brought the united forces to the populous city of Tung Chow, 
which capitulated without a contest. 

On August 14 the capital was reached. After a brief conflict 
beneath the walls the relief column entered and the legations were 
saved. The United States soldiers, sailors, and marines, officers and 
men alike, in those distant climes and unusual surroundings, showed 
the same valor, discipline, and good conduct and gave proof of the 
same high degree of intelligence and efficiency which have dis- 
tinguished them in every emergency. 

The Imperial family and the Government had fled a few days before. 
The city was without visible control. The remaining Imperial sol- 
diery had made on the night of the 13th a last attempt to exterminate 
the besieged, which was gallantly repelled. It fell to the occupying 
forces to restore order and organize a provisional administration. 

Happily the acute disturbances were confined to the northern 
provinces. It is a relief to recall and a pleasure to record the loyal 
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conduct of the viceroys and local authorities of the southern and 
eastern provinces. Their efforts were continuously directed to the 
pacific control of the vast populations under their rule and to the 
scrupulous observance of foreign treaty rights. At critical moments 
they did not hesitate to memorialize the Throne, urging the protec- 
tion of the legations, the restoration of communication, and the 
assertion of the Imperial authority against the subversive elements. 


_. They maintained excellent relations with the official representatives 


of foreign powers. To their kindly disposition is largely due the 
success of the consuls in removing many of the missionaries from 
the interior to places of safety. In this relation the action of the 
consuls should be highly commended. In Shan-tung and eastern 
Chi-li the task was difficult, but, thanks to their energy and the co- 
operation of American and foreign naval commanders, hundreds of 
foreigners, including those of other nationalities than ours, were 
rescued from imminent peril. 

The policy of the United States through all this trying piel was 
clearly announced and scrupulously carried out. A circular note to the 
powers dated July 3 proclaimed our attitude. Treating the condition 
in the north as one of virtual anarchy, in which the great provinces 
of the south and southeast had no share, we regarded the local 
authorities in the latter quarters as representing the Chinese people 
with whom we sought to remain in peace and friendship. Our 
declared aims involved no war against the Chinese nation. We 
adhered to the legitimate office of rescuing the imperiled legation, 
obtaining redress for wrongs already suffered, securing wherever 
possible the safety of American life and property in China, and pre- 
venting a spread of the disorders or their recurrence. 

As was then said, ‘‘The policy of the Government of the United 
States is to seek a solution which may bring about permanent safety 
and peace to China, preserve Chinese territorial and administrative 
entity, protect all rights guaranteed to friendly powers by treaty and 
international law, and safeguard for the world the principle of equal 
and impartial trade with all parts of the Chinese Empire.” 

Faithful to those professions which, as it proved, reflected the 
views and purposes of the other co-operating Governments, all our 
efforts have been directed toward ending the anomalous situation 
in China by negotiations for a settlement at the earliest possible 
moment. As soon as the sacred duty of relieving our legation 
and its dependents was accomplished we withdrew from active hos- 
tilities, leaving our legation under an adequate guard in Peking 
as a channel of negotiation and settlement—a course adopted by 
others of the interested powers. Overtures of the empowered rep- 


resentatives of the Chinese Emperor have been considerately enter- 
tained, 


ae 
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_ The Russian er atias, looking to the restoration of the Imperial 


eee in Peking has been accepted as in full consonance with our 


own desires, for we have held and hold that effective reparation for 


wrongs suffered and an enduring settlement that will make their re- 
currence impossible can best be brought about under.an authority 


which the Chinese nation reverences and obeys. While so doing we 


forego no jot of our undoubted right to exact exemplary and deter- 
rent punishment of the responsible authors and abettors of the 
criminal acts whereby we and other nations have suffered grievous 
injury. 

For the real culprits, the evil counselors who have inisled the Im: 
perial judgment and diverted the sovereign authority to their own 
guilty ends, full expiation becomes imperative within the rational 
limits of retributive justice. Regarding this as the initial condition 
of an acceptable settlement between China and the powers, I said in 
my message of October 18 to the Chinese Emperor: 


I trust that negotiations may begin so soon as we and the other offended Govern- 


“ments shall be effectively satisfied of Your Majesty’s ability and power to treat 


with just sternness the principal offenders, who are doubly culpable, not alone to- 
ward the foreigners, but toward’ Your Majesty, under whose rule the purpose of 
China to dwell in concord with the world had hitherto ue expression in the wel- 
come and protection assured to strangers. 


Taking, as a point of departure, the Imperial edict appointing 
Earl Li Hung Chang and Prince Ching plenipotentiaries to arrange 
a settlement, and the edict of September 25, whereby certain high 
officials were designated for punishment, this Government has moved, 
in concert with the other powers, toward the opening of negotiations, 
which Mr. Conger, assisted by Mr. Rockhill, has been authorized to 
conduct on behalf of the United States, 

General bases of negotiation formulated by the Government of 
the French Republic have been accepted with certain reservations as 
to details, made necessary by our own circumstances, but, like simi- 
lar reservations by other powers, open to discussion in the progress 
of the negotiations, The disposition of the Emperor’s Government 
to admit liability for wrongs done to foreign Governments and their 
nationals, and to act upon such additional designation of the guilty 
persons as the foreign ministers at Peking may be in a position to 
make, gives hope of a complete settlement of all questions involved, 
assuring foreign rights of residence and intercourse: on terms of 
equality for all the world. 

I regard as one of the essential factors of a durable adjustment the 
securement of adequate guarantees for liberty of faith, since inse- 
curity of those natives who may embrace alien creeds is a scarcely 
less effectual assault upon the rights of foreign worship and teaching 
than would be the direct invasion thereof, 
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| The matter of indemnity for our wronged citizens is a question of 
grave concern. Measured in money alone, a sufficient reparation 
may prove to be beyond the ability of China tomeet. All the powers 
concur in emphatic disclaimers of any purpose of ag grandizement 
through the dismemberment of the Empire. I am disposed to think 
that due compensation may be made in part by increased guarantees 
of security for foreign rights and immunities, and, most important 
of all, by the opening of China to the equal commerce of ‘all the” 
amoridl These views have been and will be earnestly agree? by 
our representatives. 

The Government of Russia has put forward a suggestion, that in 
the event’ of protracted divergence of views in regard to indemnities 
the matter may be relegated to the Court of Arbitration ‘at The 
Hague. 1 favorably incline to this, believing that high tribunal 
could not fail to reach a solution no less conducive to the stability 
and enlarged prosperity of China itself than immediately beneficial 
to the powers. ; 


Ratifications of a treaty of extradition with the Hecentne Repub. 
lic were exchanged on June 2 last. 


While the Austro-Hungarian Government has in the many cases 
that have been reported of the arrest of our naturalized citizens for 
alleged evasion of military service faithfully observed the provisions 
of the treaty and released such persons from military obligations, it 
has in some instances expelled those whose presence in the commu- 
nity of their origin was asserted to have a pernicious influence. Rep- 
resentations have been made against this course whenever its adoption 
has appeared unduly onerous. 


We have been urgently solicited by Belgium to ratify the Inter- 
national Convention of June, 1899, amendatory of the previous 
Convention of 1890 in respect to the regulation of the liquor trade 
in Africa. Compliance was necessarily withheld, in the absence of 
the advice and consent of the Senate thereto. The principle in- 
volved has the cordial sympathy of this Government, which in the 
revisionary negotiations advocated more drastic measures, and I 
would gladly see its extension, by international agreement, to the 
restriction of the liquor traffic with all uncivilized peoples, especially 
in the Western Pacific. 

A conference will be held at Brussels December 11, 1900, under 
the Convention for the protection of industrial property, concluded 
at Paris March 20, 1883, to which delegates from this country have 
been appointed. Any lessening of the difficulties that our inventors 
encounter in obtaining patents abroad for their inventions and that 
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our farmers, manufacturers, and merchants may have in the. pro- 


tection of their trade-marks is worthy of careful consideration, and 


your attention will be called to the results of the conference at the 


proper time. 


_ In the interest of expanding trade between this country and South | 
America, efforts have been made during the past. year to conclude 
conventions with the southern republics for the enlargement of 
postal facilities. Two such agreements, signed with Bolivia on 
April 24, of which that establishing the money-order system is 
undergoing certain changes suggested by the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, have not yet been ratified by this Government. A treaty of 
extradition with that country, signed on the same day, is before the 
Senate. 


- A boundary dispute between Brazil and Bolivia over the territory 
of Acre is in a fair way of friendly adjustment, a protocol signed in 
December, 1899, having agreed on a definite frontier and provided 
for its demarcation by a joint commission. 

Conditions in Brazil have weighed heavily on our export trade to 
that country in marked contrast to the favorable conditions upon 
which Brazilian products are admitted into our markets. Urgent 
representations have been made to that Government on the subject 
and some amelioration has been effected. We rely upon the recip- 
tocal justice and good will of that Government to assure to us a fur- 
ther improvement in our commercial relations. 


' The Convention signed May 24, 1897, for the final settlement of 
claims left in abeyance upon the dissolution of the Commission of 
1893, was at length ratified by the Chilean Congress and the supple- 
mental Commission has been organized. 

It remains for the Congress to appropriate for the necessary ex- 
penses of the Commission. 


The insurrectionary movement which disturbed Colombia in the 
latter part of 1899 has been practically suppressed, although guer- 
rillas still operate in some departments. The executive power of 
that Republic changed hands in August last by the act of Vice- 
President Marroquin in assuming the reins of government during 
the absence of President San Clemente from the capital. The 
change met with no serious opposition, and, following the prece- 
dents in such cases, the United States minister entered into relations 
with the new de facto Government on September 17. 


It is gratifying to announce that the residual questions between 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua growing out of the Award of President 


‘ 
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Cleveland in 1888 have been adjusted through the choice of ‘an 
American engineer, General E. P. Alexander, as umpire to run the 
disputed line. His task has been accomplished to the satifaction of 
both contestants. ids AMONG 
‘A revolution in the Dominican Republic toward the close of last 
year resulted in the installation of President Jimenez, whose Goy- 


-ernment was formally recognized in January. Since then final 


payment has been made of the American claim in regard to the 
Ozama bridge. 


‘The year of the exposition has been fruitful in occasions for dis- 
playing the good will that exists between this country and France. 
This great competition brought together from every nation the best 
in natural productions, industry, science, and the arts, submitted in 
~ generous rivalry to a judgment made all the more searching because 


of that rivalry. The extraordinary increase of exportations from — 


this country during the past three years and the activity with which 


our inventions and wares had invaded new markets caused much. 


interest to center upon the American exhibit, and every encourage- 
ment was offered in the way of space and PAS to-permit of its 
being comprehensive as a whole and complete in every part. 

It was, however, not an easy task to assemble exhibits that could 
fitly illustrate our diversified resources and manufactures. Singularly 
enough, our national prosperity lessened the incentive to exhibit. 
The dealer in raw materials knew that the user must come to him; 
the great factories were contented with the phenomenal.demand for 
their output, not alone at home, but also abroad, where merit had 
already won a profitable trade. 

Appeals had to be made to the patriotism of exhibitors to induce 
them to incur outlays promising no immediate return. This was 
especially the case where it became needful to complete an industrial 
sequence or illustrate a class of processes. One manufacturer after 
another had to be visited and importuned, and at times, after a prom- 
ise to exhibit in a particular section had been obtained, it would be 
withdrawn, owing to pressure of trade orders, and a new quest would 
have to be made. ; 

The installation of exhibits, too, encountered many obstacles and 
involved unexpected cost. ‘The exposition was far from ready at the 
date fixed for its opening. The French transportation lines were 
congested with offered freight. Belated goods had to be hastily in- 
stalled in unfinished quarters with whatever labor could be obtained 
in the prevailing confusion. Nor was the task of the Commission 
lightened by the fact that, owing to the scheme of ‘classification 
adopted, it was impossible to have the entire exhibit of any one 
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country in the same building or more than one group of exhibits in 
the same part of any building. Our installations were scattered on 
both sides of the Seine and in widely remote suburbs of Paris, so 
that additional assistants were needed for the work of supervision © 
and arrangement. oti 

Despite all these drawbacks the dontribnntth of the United States 
was not only the largest foreign display, but was among the earliest 
in place and the most orderly in arrangement. Our exhibits were 
shown in one hundred and one out of one hundred and twenty-one 
classes, and more completely covered the entire classification than 
those of any other nation. In total number they ranked next after 
those of France, and the attractive form in which they were pre- 
sented secured general attention. 

A criterion of the extent and success of our participation and of 
the thoroughness with which our exhibits were organized is seen in 
the awards granted to American exhibitors by the international jury, 
namely, grand prizes, 240; gold medals, 597; silver medals, 776; 
bronze medals, 541, and honorable mentions, 322 — 2,476 in all, being 
the greatest total number given to the exhibit of any exhibiting na- 
tion, as well as the largest number in each grade. This significant 
recognition of merit in competition with the chosen exhibits of all 
other nations and at the hands of juries almost wholly made up of 
representatives of France and other competing countries is not only 
most gratifying, but is especially valuable, since it sets us to the 
front in international questions of supply and demand, while the 
large proportion of awards in the classes of art and artistic manufac- 
tures afforded unexpected proof of the stimulation of national culture 
by the prosperity that flows from natural productiveness joined to 
industrial excellence. 

Apart from the exposition several occasions for showing inter- 
national good will occurred. The inauguration in Paris of the 
Lafayette Monument, presented by the school children of the United 
States, and the designing of a commemorative coin by our Mint and 
the presentation of the first piece struck to the President of the Re- 
public, were marked by appropriate ceremonies, and the Fourth of 
July was especially observed in the French capital. 


Good will prevails in our relations with the German Empire. An 
amicable adjustment of the long-pending question of the admission 
of our life-insurance companies to do business in Prussia has been 
reached. One of the principal companies has already been read- 
mitted and the way is opened for the others to share the privilege. 

The settlement of the Samoan problem, to which I adverted in my 
last message, has accomplished good results. Peace and content- 
ment prevail in the islands, especially in Tutuila, where a convenient 
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administration that has won the confidence and esteem of the kindly 
disposed natives has been organized under the direction of the com- 
mander of the United States naval station at Pago-Pago. 

An Imperial meat-inspection law has been enacted for Germany. 
While it may simplify the inspections, it prohibits certain products 
heretofore admitted. There is still great uncertainty as to whether 
our well-nigh extinguished German trade in meat products can revive 

_under its new burdens. Much will depend upon regulations not yet’ 

promulgated, which we confidently hope will be free from the dis- 
criminations which attended the enforcement of the old statutes. 

The remaining link in the new lines of direct telegraphic commu- 
nication between the United States and the German Empire has re- 
cently been completed, affording a gratifying occasion for exchange 
of friendly congratulations with the German Emperor. 


Our friendly relations with Great Britain continue. The war in 
Southern Africa introduced important questions. A condition unusual 
in international wars was presented in that while one belligerent‘had 
control of the seas, the other had no ports, shipping, or direct trade,- 
but was only accessible through the territory of a neutral. Vexa- 
tious questions arose through Great Britain’s action in respect to 
neutral cargoes, not contraband in their own nature, shipped to Por- 
tuguese South Africa, on the-score of probable or suspected ultimate 
destination to the Boer States. 

Such consignments in British ships, by which alone direct trade 
is kept up between our ports and Southern Africa, were seized in | 
application of a municipal law prohibiting British vessels from trad- 
ing with the enemy without regard to any contraband character of 
the goods, while cargoes shipped to Delagoa Bay in neutral bottoms 
were arrested on the ground of alleged destination to enemy’s coun- 
try. Appropriate representations on our part resulted in the British 
Government agreeing to purchase outright all such goods shown to 
be the actual property of American citizens, thus closing the incident 
to the satisfaction of the immediately interested parties, although, 
unfortunately, without a broad settlement of the question of a neu- 
tral’s right to send goods not contraband per se to a neutral port 
adjacent to a belligerent area. 

The work of marking certain provisional boundary points, for 
convenience of administration, around the head of Lynn Canal, in 
accordance with the temporary arrangement of October, 1899, was 
completed by a joint survey in July last. The modus vivendi has so 
far worked without friction, and the Dominion Government has pro- 
vided rules and regulations for securing to-our citizens the benefit of 
the reciprocal stipulation that the citizens or subjects of either power 
found by that arrangement within the temporary jurisdiction of the 
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other shall suffer no diminution of the rights and privileges! they 
have hitherto enjoyed. But however necessary such an expedient 
may have been to tide over the grave emergencies of the situation, 
it is at best but an unsatisfactory makeshift, which should not be 
suffered to delay the speedy and complete establishment of the 
frontier line to which we are entitled under the Russo-American 
treaty for the cession of Alaska. ro 

In this relation I may refer again to the need of £ definitely marking 
the Alaskan boundary where it follows the one hundred and forty- 
first meridian. A convention to that end has been before the Senate 
for some two years, but as no action has been taken I contemplate 
negotiating a new convention for a joint determination of the 
meridian by telegraphic observations. These, it is believed, will 
give more accurate and unquestionable results than the sidereal 
methods heretofore independently followed, which, as is known, 
proved discrepant at several points on the line, although not varying 
at any place more than 700 feet. 


The pending claim of R..H. May against the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment has been settled by arbitration, Mr. George F. B. Jenner, 
British minister at Guatemala, who was chosen as sole arbitrator, 
having awarded $143,750.73 in gold to the claimant. 


Various American claims against Haiti have been or are being 
advanced to the resort of arbitration. 


As the result of negotiations with the Government of. Honduras 
in regard to the indemnity demanded for the murder of Frank H. 
Pears in Honduras, that Government has paid $10,000 in settlement 
of the claim of the heirs, 


The assassination of King Humbert called forth sincere expressions 
of sorrow from this Government and people, and occasion was fitly 
taken to testify to the Italian nation the high regard here felt for the 
memory of the lamented ruler. 

In my last message I referred at considerable length to the lynch- 
ing of five Italians at Tallulah. Notwithstanding the efforts of the 
Federal Government, the production of evidence tending to inculpate 
the authors of this grievous offense against our civilization, and the 
repeated inquests set on foot by the authorities of the State of 
Louisiana, no punishments have followed. Successive grand juries 
have failed to indict. The representations of the Italian Govern- 
ment in the face of this miscarriage have been most temperate and 
just. 

Setting the principle at issue high above all consideration of 
merely pecuniary indemnification, such as this Government made 
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in the three previous cases, Italy has solemnly invoked the iedis 


of existing treaty and asked that the justice to which she is entitled | 


shall be meted in regard to her unfortunate countrymen in our ter- 
ritory with the same full measure she herself would give to any 
American were his reciprocal treaty rights contemned. 

I renew the urgent recommendations I made last year that the 
Congress appropriately confer upon the Federal courts jurisdiction 


~ in this class of international cases where the ultimate responsibility _ 


of the Federal Government may be involved, and I invite action 
upon the bills to accomplish this which were introduced in the Sen- 
ate and House. It is incumbent upon us to remedy the statutory 
omission which has led, and may again lead, to such untoward results. 
I have pointed out the necessity and the precedent for legislation of 
this character. Its enactment is a simple measure of previsory 
justice toward the nations with which we as a sovereign equal make 
treaties requiring reciprocal observance. 

While the Italian Government naturally regards such action as the 
primary and, indeed, the most essential element in the disposal of 
the Tallulah incident, I advise that, in accordance with precedent, 
and in view of the improbability of that particular case being 
reached by the bill now pending, Congress make gracious provision 
for indemnity to the Italian sufferers in the same form and propor- 
tion as heretofore. 

In my inaugural address I referred to the general subject of lynch- 
ing in these words: 

Lynching must not be tolerated in a great and civilized country like the United 
States; courts, not mobs, must execute the penalties of the law. The preservation 
of public order, the right of discussion, the integrity of courts, and the orderly ad- 


ministration of justice must continue forever the rock of safety upon which our 
Government securely rests. 


This I most urgently reiterate and again invite the attention of my 
countrymen to this reproach upon our civilization. 


The closing year has witnessed a decided strengthening of Japan’s 
relations to other States. The development of her independent 
judicial and administrative functions under the treaties which took 
effect July 17, 1899, has proceeded without international friction, 
showing the competence of the Japanese to hold a foremost place 
among modern peoples. 

In the treatment of the difficult Chinese problems Japan has acted 
in harmonious concert with the other powers, and her generous co- 
operation materially aided in the joint relief of the beleaguered lega- 
tions in Peking and in bringing about an understanding preliminary 
to a settlement of the issues between the powers and China. Japan’s 
declarations in favor of the integrity of the Chinese Empire and the 
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conservation. of open world trade therewith ai been frank and 


positive. | As a factor for promoting the general interests of peace, 
order, and fair commerce in the Far aan the BS eR of Japan can 
hardly ‘be overestimated. — 

The valuable aid and kindly courtesies extended by the Japanese 
Government and naval officers to the battle ship Oregon are grate- 
fully appreciated. 

Complaint was made last summer of the discriminatory WEBEL: 
ment of a bubonic quarantine against Japanese on the Pacific coast 


‘and of interference with their travel in California and Colorado under 


the health laws of ‘those States. The latter ‘restrictions have been 
adjudged by a Federal court to be unconstitutional. No recurrence 
of either cause of complaint is apprehended. 


No noteworthy incident has occurred in our relations with our im- 
portant southern neighbor. Commercial intercourse with Mexico 
continues to thrive, and the two Governments neglect no opportunity 
to foster their mutual interests in all practicable ways. 

Pursuant to the declaration of the Supreme Court that the awards 
of the late Joint Commission in the La Abra and Weil claims were 
obtained through fraud, the sum awarded in the first case, $403,- 
030.08, has been returned to Mexico, and the amount of the Weil 
award will be returned in like manner. 

A Convention indefinitely extending the time for the labors of the 
United States and Mexican International (Water) Boundary Commis- 
sion has been signed. 

It is with satisfaction that I am abie to announce the formal notifi- 
cation at The Hague, on September 4, of the deposit of ratifications 
of the Convention for the Pacific’ Settlement of International Dis- 
putes by sixteen powers, namely, the United States, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, England, France, Germany, Italy, Persia, Portugal, 
Roumania, Russia, Siam, Spain, Sweden and Norway, and the 
Netherlands. Japan ‘also has since ratified the Convention. 

The Administrative Council of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
has been organized and has adopted rules of order and a constitution 
for the International Arbitration Bureau. In accordance with Article 
XXIII of the Convention providing for the appointment by each 
signatory power of persons of known competency in questions of in- 
ternational law as arbitrators, I have appointed as members of this 
Court, Hon. Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana, ex-President of the 
United States; Hon. Melville W. Fuller, of Illinois, Chief Justice of 
the United States; Hon. John W. Griggs, of New Jersey, Attorney- 
General of the United States; and Hon. George Gray, of Delaware, 
a judge of the circuit court of the United States. 
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- Asan incident of the brief revolution in the Mosquito district of 
Nicaragua early in 1899 the insurgents forcibly collected from Ameri- 
can merchants duties upon imports. On the restoration of order the 
Nicaraguan authorities demanded a second payment of such duties 
on the ground that they were due to the titular Government and that 
their diversion had aided the revolt. ert 5 
This position was not accepted by us. After prolonged discussion 
-acompromise was effected under which the amount of the second 
payments was deposited with the British consul at San Juan del 
Norte in trust until the two Governments should determine whether 
the first payments had been made under compulsion to a de facto 
authority. Agreement as to this was not reached, and the point was 
waived by the act of the Nicaraguan Government in requesting the 
British consul to return the deposits to the merchants. 

Menacing differences between several of the Central American 
States have been accommodated, our ministers rendering good offices 
toward an understanding. . 

The all-important matter of an interoceanic canal has assumed a 
new phase. Adhering to its refusal to reopen the question of the 
forfeiture of the contract of the Maritime Canal Company, which 
was terminated for alleged nonexecution in October, 1899, the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua has since supplemented that action by declar- 
ing the so-styled Eyre-Cragin option void for nonpayment of the 
stipulated. advance. Protests in relation to these acts have been 
filed in the State Department and are under consideration. Deem- 
ing itself relieved from existing engagements, the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment shows a disposition to deal freely with the canal question 
either in the way of negotiations with the United States or by taking 
measures to promote the waterway. 

Overtures for a convention to effect the building of a canal under 
the auspices of the United States are under consideration. In the 
meantime, the views of the Congress upon the general subject, in 
the light of the report of the Commission appointed to examine the 
comparative merits of the various trans-Isthmian ship-canal projects, 
may be awaited. 

I commend to the early attention of the Senate the Convention 
with Great Britain to facilitate the construction of such a canal and 
to remove any objection which might arise out of the Convention 
commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 


The long-standing contention with Portugal, growing out of the 
seizure of the Delagoa Bay Railway, has been at last determined by 
a favorable award of the tribunal of arbitration at Berne, to which it 
was submitted. The amount of the award, which was deposited in 
London awaiting arrangements by the Governments of the United 
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States and Great Britain for its Hapopela has recently been, nba over 
to the two Governments, ny at 


A lately signed Convention of Extradition with Peru as amended 
bs the Senate has been ratified by'the Peruvian SCL RCS: 


"Another. illustration of the policy of this, aehaiatat to refer 
international disputes to impartial arbitration is seen in the agree- 
ment reached with Russia to submit the claims on behalf of Ameri- 
can sealing vessels seized in Bering Sea to determination by Mr. 
T. M..C. Asser, a miSRRBIANSS statesman and jurist of the Nether: 
lands. 

Thanks are due “iss the Imperial Russian Government for the 
kindly aid rendered by its authorities in eastern Siberia to Ameri- 
can missionaries fleeing from Manchuria. ' 


Satisfactory progress has been made toward the conclusion of a 
general treaty of friendship and intercourse with Spain, in, replace- 
ment of the old treaty, which passed into abeyance by reason of the 
late war.. A new convention of extradition is approaching comple- 
tion, and I should be much pleased were a commercial arrangement 
to follow. I feel that we should not suffer to pass any opportunity 
to reaffirm the cordial ties that existed between us and Spain from 
the time of our earliest independence, and to enhance the mutual 
benefits of that commercial intercourse which is natural between the 
two countries. ' 

By the terms of the Treaty of Peace the line bounding the ceded 
Philippine group in the southwest failed to include several small 
islands lying westward of the Sulus, which have always been recog- 
nized as under Spanish control. The occupation of Sibutti and 
Cagayan Sulu by our naval forces elicited a claim on the part of 
Spain, the esséntial equity of which could not be gainsaid.. In order 
to cure the defect of the treaty by removing all possible ground of 
future misunderstanding respecting the interpretation of its third 
article, I directed the negotiation of a supplementary treaty, which 
will be forthwith laid before the Senate, whereby Spain quits all 
title and claim of title to the islands named as well as to any and all 
islands belonging to the Philippine Archipelago lying outside the 
lines described in said third article, and agrees that all such islands 
shall be comprehended in the cession of the archipelago as fully as if 
they had been expressly included within those lines. In considera- 
tion of this cession the United States is to pay to Spain the sum of 
$100, 000. 

A bill is now pending to effect the recommendation made in my 
last annual message that appropriate legislation be had to carry into 
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execution Article VII of the Treaty of Peace Ee Spain, by which 
the United States assumed the payment of ‘certain claims for indem- 
nity of its citizens against Spain. I ask that action be taken to go 
this obligation. 


The King of Sweden and Norway has accepted the joint invitation 
of the United States, Germany, and Great Britain to arbitrate claims 
growing out of losses sustained in the Samoan Islands in the course 
of military operations made necessary by the disturbances in 1899. 


Our claims upon the Government of the Sultan for reparation for 
injuries suffered by American citizens in Armenia and elsewhere 
give promise of early and satisfactory settlement. His Majesty’s 
good disposition in this regard has been evinced by the issuance of 
an irade for rebuilding the American college at Harpoot. 


The failure of action by the Senate at its last session upon the 
commercial conventions then submitted for its consideration and 
approval, although caused by the great pressure of other legislative 
business, has caused much disappointment to the agricultural and 
industrial interests of the country, which hoped to profit by their 
provisions. The conventional periods for their ratification having 
expired, it became necessary to sign additional articles extending 
the time for that purpose. This was requested on our part, and the 
other Governments interested have concurred with the exception of 
one convention, in respect to which no formal reply has been re- 
ceived. 

Since my last communication to the Congress on this subject 
special commercial agreements under the third section of the tariff 
act have been proclaimed with Portugal, with Italy, and with Ger- - 
many. Commercial conventions under the general limitations of 
the fourth section of the same act have been concluded with Ni- 
caragua, with Ecuador, with the Dominican Republic, with Great 
Britain on. behalf of the island of Trinidad, and with Denmark on 
behalf of the island of St. Croix. These will be early communicated 
to the Senate. Negotiations with other Governments are in progress 
for the improvement and security of our commercial relations. 

The policy of reciprocity so manifestly rests upon the principles 
of international equity and has been so repeatedly approved by the 
people of the United States that there ought to be no hesitation in 
either branch of the Congress in giving to it full effect. 

This Government desires to preserve the most just and amicable 
commercial relations with all foreign countries, unmoved by the 
industrial rivalries necessarily developed in the expansion of inter- 
national trade. It is believed that the foreign Governments gen- 
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erally entertain the same purpose, although in some instances there 


are clamorous demands upon them for legislation specifically hostile 


to American interests. Should these demands prevail I shall com- 


municate with the Congress with the view of advising such legisla- 
tion as may be necessary to meet the emergency. 


The exposition of the resources and products of the Western 
Hemisphere to be held at Buffalo next\year promises important 
results not only for the United States but for the other participating 
countries. It is gratifying that the Latin-American States have 
evinced the liveliest interest, and the fact that an International 
American Congress will be held in the City of Mexico while the 
exposition is in progress encourages the hope of a larger display at 
Buffalo than might otherwise be practicable. The work of prepar- 
ing an exhibit of our national resources is making satisfactory 
progress under the direction of different officials of the Federal 
Government, and the various States of the Union have shown a 
disposition toward the most liberal participation in the enterprise. 


The Bureau of the American Republics continues to discharge, 
with the happiest results, the important work of promoting cordial 
relations between the United States and the Latin-American’ coun- 
tries, all of which are now active members of the International 
Union. The Bureau has been instrumental in bringing about the 
agreement for another International American Congress, which is to 
meet in the City of Mexico in October, 1901. The Bureau’s future 
for another term of ten years is assured by the international com- 
pact, but the congress will doubtless have much to do with shaping 
new lines of work and a general policy. Its usefulness to the inter- 
ests of Latin-American trade is widely appreciated and shows a 
gratifying development. 


The practical utility of the consular service in obtaining a wide 
range of information as to the industries and commerce of other 
countries and the opportunities thereby afforded for introducing the 
sale of our goods have kept steadily in advance of the notable expan- 
sion of our foreign trade, and abundant evidence has been furnished, 
both at home and abroad, of the fact that the Consular Reports, 
including many from our diplomatic representatives, have to a con- 
siderable extent pointed out ways and means of disposing of a great 
variety of manufactured goods which otherwise might not have 
found sale abroad. 

Testimony of foreign observers to the commercial efficiency of the 
consular corps seems to be conclusive, and our own manufacturers 
and exporters highly appreciate the value of the services rendered 
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not only in the printed reports but also in the individual efforts of 
consular officers to promote American trade. An increasing part of 
the work of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, whose primary duty 
it is to compile and print the reports, is to answer inquiries from 
trade organizations, business houses, etc., as to conditions in various — 
parts of the world, and, notwithstanding the smallness of the force 
employed, the work has been so systematized that responses are 
made with such promptitude and accuracy as to elicit flattering en- 
comiums. ‘The experiment of printing the Consular Reports daily 
for immediate use by trade bodies, exporters, and the press, which 
was begun in January, 1898, continues to give general satisfaction. 


It is gratifying to be able to state that the surplus revenues for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1900, were $79,527,060.18. For the six 
preceding years we had only deficits, the aggregate of which from 
1894 to 1899, inclusive, amounted to $283,022,991.14. The receipts 
for the year from all sources, exclusive of postal revenues, aggre- 
gated $567,240,851.89, and expenditures for all purposes, except 
for the administration of the postal department, aggregated $487,- 
713,791.71. The receipts from customs were $233,164,871.16, an 
increase over the preceding year of $27,036,389.41. “The receipts 
from internal revenue were $295,327,926.76, an increase of $21,890,- 
465.28 over 1899. The receipts from miscellaneous sources were 
$38,748,053.97, as against $36, 394,976.92 for the previous year. 

It is gratifying also to note that during the year a considerable 
reduction is shown in the expenditures of the Government. The 
War Department expenditures for the fiscal year 1900 were $134, 774,- 
767.78, a reduction of $95,066,486.69 over those of 1899. In the 
Navy Department the expenditures were $55,953,077.72 for the year 
1900, as against $63,942,104.25 for the preceding year, a decrease of 
$7,989,026.53. In the expenditures on account of Indians there was 
a decrease in 1900 over 1899 of $2,630,604.38; and in the civil and 
miscellaneous expenses for 1900 there was a reduction of $13,418, - 
065.74. 

Because of the excess of revenues over expenditures the Secretary 
of the Treasury was enabled to apply bonds and other securities to 
the sinking fund to the amount of $56,544,556.06. The details of 
the sinking fund are set forth in the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to which I invite attention. The Secretary of the Treasury 
estimates that the receipts for the current fiscal year will aggregate 
$580,000,000 and the expenditures $500,000,000, leaving an excess of 
revenues over expenditures of $80,000,000. The present condition 
of the Treasury is one of undoubted strength. The available cash 
balance November 30 was $139,303,794.50. Under the form of state- 
ment prior to the financial law of March 14 last there would have 
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been imataada in the statement of available cash gold coin ana bul- 
lion held for the redemption of United States notes. 

If this form were pursued, the cash balance including the present 
gold reserve of $150,000,000, would be $289, 303,794.50. Such’ bal- 
ance November 30, 1899, was $296,495,301.55. In the general fund, 
which is wholly separate from the reserve and trust funds, there was 
on November 30, $70,090,073.15 in gold coin and bullion, to which 
should be added $22,957,300 in gold certificates subject ‘to’ issue, 
against which there is held in the Division of Redemption gold coin . 
and bullion, making a total holding of free gold amounting to $93,- 
047,373.15. 

It will be the duty as IJ am sure it will be the disposition of the 
Congress to provide whatever further legislation is needed to insure’ 
the continued parity under all conditions between our two forms « of 
metallic money, silver and gold. 

Our surplus revenues have permitted the Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
ury since the close of the fiscal year to call in the funded loan of 
1891 continued at 2 per cent, in the sum of $25,364,500. To and 
including November 30, $23,458,100 of these bonds have been paid. 
This sum, together with the amount which may accrue from further 
redemptions under the call, will be applied to the sinking fund. 

The law of March 14, 1900, provided for refunding into 2 per cent 
thirty-year bonds, payable, principal and interest, in gold coin of the 
present standard value, that portion of the public debt represented 
by the 3 per cent bonds of 1908, the 4 percents of 1907, and. the 5 
percents of 1904, of which there was outstanding at the date of said 
law $839,149,930. ‘The holders of the old bonds presented them for 
exchange between March 14 and November 30 to the amount of 
$364,943,750. The net saving to the Government on these transac- 
tions aggregates $9, 106, 166. 

Another effect of the operation, as stated by the Secretary, is to 
reduce the charge upon the Treasury for the payment of interest 
from the dates of refunding to February 1, 1904, by the sum of more - 
than seven million dollars annually. From February 1, 1904, to 
July 1, 1907, the annual interest charge will be reduced by the sum of 
more than five millions, and for the thirteen months ending August 
1, 1908, by about one million. The full details of the refunding are 
given in the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


The beneficial effect of the financial act of 1900, so far as it relates 
to a modification of the national banking act, is already apparent. 
The provision for the incorporation of national banks with a capital 
of not less than $25,000in places not exceeding three thousand inhab- 
itants has resulted in the extension of banking facilities to many 
small communities hitherto unable to provide themselves with bank- 
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ing institutions under the national system. There were organized 
from the enactment of the law up to and including November 30, 


369 national banks, of which 266 were with capital less than $50,000, 
and 103 with capital of $50,000 or more. 

It is worthy of mention that the greater number A banks being 
organized under the new law are in sections where the need of bank- 
ing facilities has been most pronounced. Iowa stands first, with 30 


banks of the smaller class, while Texas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, » 
‘and the middle and western sections of the country have also availed 


themselves largely of the privileges under the new law. 

A large increase in national-bank-note circulation has resulted 
from the provision of the act which permits national. banks to issue 
circulating notes to the par value of the United States bonds de- 
posited as security instead of only 90 per cent thereof, as heretofore. 
The increase in circulating notes from March 14 to November 30 is 
$77,889, 570. 

The party in power is committed to such legislation as will better 
make the currency responsive to the varying needs of business at. all 
seasons and in all sections. 

Our foreign trade shows a remarkable record of commercial and 
industrial progress. The total of imports and exports.for the first 
time in the history of the country exceeded two billions of dollars. 
The exports are greater than they have ever been before, the total 
for the fiscal year 1900 being $1, 394,483,082, an increase over 1899 
of $167,459,780, an increase over 1898 of $163,000,752, over 1897 of 
$343,489,526, and greater than 1896 by $511,876,144. 

The growth of manufactures in the United States is evidenced by 
the fact that exports of manufactured products largely exceed those 
of any previous year, their value for 1900 being $433,851,756, against 
$339,592,146 in 1899, an increase of 28 per cent. 

Agricultural products were also exported during 1900 in greater 
volume than in 1899, the total for the year being $835,858,123, against 
- $784,776,142 in 1899. 

The imports for the year amounted to $849,941,184, an increase 
over 1899 of $152,792,695. This increase is largely in materials for 
manufacture, and is in response to the rapid development of manu- 
facturing in the United States. While there was imported for use 
in manufactures in 1900 material to the value of $79,768,972 in excess 
of 1899, it is reassuring to observe that there is a tendency toward 
decrease in the importation of articles manufactured ready for con- 
sumption, which in 1900 formed 15.17 per cent of the total imports, 
against 15.54 per cent in 1899 and 21.09 per cent in 1896. 


I recommend that the Congress at its present session reduce the 
internal-revenue taxes imposed to meet the expenses of the war with 
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Spain in the sum of thirty millions of dollars. This reduction should 
be secured by the remission of those taxes which experience has 


shown to be the most burdensome to the industries of the people. 


I specially “urge that there be included in whatever reduction is 
made the legacy tax on bequests for public uses of a literary, educa- 


tional, or charitable character. 


American vessels during the past three years have carried about 
g per cent of our exports and imports. Foreign ships should carry 
the least, not the greatest, part of American trade. The remarkable 
growth of our steel industries, the progress of shipbuilding for the 
domestic trade, and our steadily maintained expenditures for the 
Navy have created an opportunity to place the United States in the 
first rank of commercial maritime powers. 

Besides realizing a proper national aspiration this will mean the 
establishment and healthy growth along all our coasts of a distinctive 
national industry, expanding the field for the profitable employment 
of labor and capital. It will increase the transportation facilities 
and reduce freight charges on the vast volume of products brought 
from the interior to the seaboard for export, and will strengthen an 
arm of the national defense upon which the founders of the Govern- 
ment and their successors have relied. In again urging immediate 
action by the Congress on measures to promote American shipping 
and foreign trade, I direct attention to the recommendations on the 
subject in previous messages, and particularly to the opinion ex- 
pressed in the message of 1899: 


I am satisfied the judgment of the country favors the policy of aid to our mer- 
chant marine, which will broaden our commerce and markets and upbuild our 
sea-carrying capacity for the products of agriculture and manufacture, which, with 
the increase of our Navy, mean more work and wages to our countrymen, as well 
as a safeguard to American interests in every part of the world. 


The attention of the Congress is invited to the recommendation 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in his annual report for legislation 
in behalf of the Revenue-Cutter Service, and favorable action is 
urged. 


In my last annual message to the Congress I called attention to 
the necessity for early action to remedy such evils as might be found 
to exist in connection with combinations of capital organized into 
trusts, and again invite attention to my discussion of the subject at 
that time, which concluded with these words: 


It is apparent that uniformity of legislation upon this subject in the several 
States is much to be desired. It is to be hoped that such uniformity, founded in a 
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wise and just discrimination between what is injurious and what is useful and nec- 
essary in business operations, may be obtained, and that means may be found for 
the Congress, within the limitations of its constitutional power, so to supplement 
an effective code of State legislation as to make a complete system of laws through- 
out the United States adequate to compel a general observance of the salutary rules . 
to which I have referred. ag id ial Bs YES IOQSs ETP: 

The whole question is so important and far-reaching that I am sure no part of it 
will be lightly considered, but-every phase of it will have the studied deliberation 
of the Congress, resulting in wise and judicious action, Se 3 


“Restraint upon such combinations as are injurious, and which 
are within’ Federal jurisdiction, should be promptly applied by the 
Congress. . : aed 


In my last annual message I dwelt at some length upon the condi- 
tion of affairs in the Philippines. While seeking to impress upon 
you that the grave responsibility of the future government of those 
islands rests with the Congress of the United States, I abstained 
from recommending at that time a specific and final form of govern- 
ment for the territory actually held by the United States forces and 
in which as long as insurrection continues the military arm must 
nécessarily be supreme. I stated my purpose, until the Congress 
shall have made the formal expression of its will, to use the author- 
ity vested in me by the Constitution and the statutes to uphold the 
sovereignty of the United States in those distant islands as in all 
other places where our flag rightfully floats, placing, to that end, at 
the disposal of the army and navy all the means which the liberality 
of the Congress and the people have provided. No contrary expres- 
sion of the will of the Congress having been made, I have steadfastly 
pursued the purpose so declared, employing the civil arm as well to- 
ward the accomplishment of pacification and the institution of local 
governments within the lines of authority and law. 

Progress in the hoped-for direction has been favorable. Our forces 
have successfully controlled the greater part of the islands, overcom- 
ing the organized forces of the insurgents and carrying order and 
administrative regularity to all quarters. What opposition remains 
is for the most part scattered, obeying no concerted plan of strategic 
action, operating only by the methods common to the traditions of 
guerrilla warfare, which, while ineffective to alter the general control 
now established, are still sufficient to beget insecurity among the 
populations that have felt the good results of our control and thus 
delay the conferment upon them of the fuller measures of local self- 
government, of education, and of industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment which we stand ready to give to them. 

By the spring of this year the effective opposition of the dissatis- 
fied Tagals to the authority of the United States was virtually ended, 
thus opening the door for the extension of a stable administration 
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over much of the territory of the Archipelago. ‘Desiring to bring 


this about, I appointed i in March last a civil Commission composed of 


the Hon, William H. Taft, of Ohio; Prof. Dean C, Worcester, of 


Michigan; the Hon. Luke I. Wright, of Tennessee; the Hon; Henry 
C. Ide, of Vermont, and Prof. Bernard Moses, of California. The 
aims of their mission and the scope of their authority are clearly set’ 
forth in my instructions of April 7, 1900, addressed to the Secretary 
of War to be transmitted to them: 


In the message transmitted to the Congress on the sth of December, 1899, I 
said, speaking of the Philippine Islands: <‘‘ As long as the insurrection continues 
the military arm must necessarily be supreme. But there is no reason why steps 
should not be taken from time to time to inaugurate governments essentially popu- 
lar in their form as fast as territory is held and controlled by our troops:' To this 
end I am considering the advisability of the return of’ the Commission, or such of 
the members thereof as can be secured, to aid the existing authorities. ehh facili- 
tate this work throughout the islands.” 

To give effect to the intention thus expressed, I have appointed Hon. Willian: 
H. Taft, of Ohio; Prof. Dean C. Worcester, of Michigan; Hon: Luke’ 1.) Wright, 
of Tennessee; Hon. Henry C. Ide, of Vermont, and Prof. Bernard Moses, of Cali- 
fornia, Commissioners to the Philippine Islands to continue and perfect the work of - 
organizing and establishing civil government already commenced by the ‘military 
authorities, subject in all respects to any laws which Congress may hereafter enact. 

The Commissioners named will meet and act as a board, and the Hon. William H. 
Taft is designated as president of the board. It is probable that the transfer of au- 
thority from military commanders to civil officers will be gradual and will occupy'a 
considerable period. Its successful accomplishment and the maintenance of’ peace 
and order in the meantime will require the most perfect co-operation between the 
civil and military authorities in the islands, and both should be directed during the 
transition period by the same Executive Department. The Commission will there- 


__ fore report to the Secretary of War, and all their action will be subject to your oe 


proval and control. 

You will instruct the Commission to proceed to'the city of Manila, where they 
will make their principal office, and to communicate with the Military Governor of 
the Philippine Islands, whom you will at the same time direct to render to them 
every assistance within his power in the performance of their duties. Without 
hampering them by too specific instructions, they should in general be enjoined, 
after making themselves familiar with the conditions and needs of the country, to 
devote their attention in the first instance to the establishment of municipal'gov- 
ernments, in which the natives of the islands, both in the cities and in' the rural 
communities, shall be afforded the opportunity to manage their own local affairs to 
the fullest extent of which they are capable and subject to the least degree of 
supervision and control which a careful study of their capacities and observation of 
the workings of native control show to be consistent with the maintenance of law, 
order, and loyalty. 

The next subject in order of importance should be the organization of :govern- 
ment in the larger administrative divisions corresponding to counties, departments, 
or provinces, in which the common interests of many or several municipalities 
falling within the same tribal lines, or the same natural geographical limits, may 
best be subserved by a common administration. Whenever the Commission is of 
the opinion that the condition of affairs in the islands is such that the central 
administration may safely be transferred from military to civil control they will 
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report that conclusion to you, with their recommendations as to the form of central 
_ government to be established for the purpose of taking over the control. 


Beginning with the 1st day of September, 1900, the authority to exercise, subject — 


tomy approval, through the Secretary of War, that part of the power of govern- 
ment in the Philippine Islands which is of a‘legislative nature is to be transferred 
from the Military Governor of the islands to this Commission, to be thereafter 
exercised by them in the place and stead of the Military Governor, under such 
rules and regulations as you shall prescribe, until the establishment of the civil 


central government for the islands contemplated in the last foregoing paragraph, 
or until Congress shall otherwise provide. Exercise of this legislative authority 


will include the making of rules and orders, having the effect of law, for the raising 
of revenue by taxes, customs duties, and imposts; the appropriation and expendi- 
ture of public funds of the islands; the establishment of an educational system 
throughout the islands; the establishment of a system to secure an efficient civil 
service; the organization and establishment of courts; the organization and estab- 
lishment of municipal and departmental governments, and all other matters of a 
civil nature for which the Military Governor is now competent to provide by rules 
or orders of.a legislative character. 

The Commission will also have power during the same period to appoint to office 
such officers under, the judicial, educational, and civil-service systems and in the 
municipal and departmental governments as shall be provided for, Until the com- 
plete transfer of control the Military Governor will remain the chief executive head 
_of the government of the islands, and will exercise the executive authority now 
possessed by him and not herein expressly assigned to the Commission, subject, 
however, to the rules and orders enacted by the Commission in the exercise of the 
legislative powers conferred upon them. In the meantime the municipal and 
departmental governments will continue to report to the Military Governor and be 
subject to his administrative supervision and control, under your direction, but 
that supervision and control will be confined within the narrowest limits consistent 
with the requirement that the powers of government in the municipalities and 
departments shall be honestly and effectively exercised and that law and order and 
individual freedom shall be maintained. 

Alllegislative rules and orders, establishments of government, and appointments 
to office by the Commission will take effect immediately, or at such times as they 
shall designate, subject to your approval and action upon the coming in of the 
Commission’s reports, which are to be made from time to time as, their action is 
taken. Wherever civil governments are constituted under the direction of the 
Commission such military posts, garrisons, and forces will be continued for the 
suppression of insurrection and brigandage and the maintenance of Jaw and order 
as the Military Commander shall deem requisite, and the military forces shall be at 
all times subject, under his orders, to the call of the civil authorities for the main- 
tenance of law and order and the enforcement of their authority. 

In the establishment of municipal governments the Commission will take as the 
basis of their work the governments established by the Military Governor under 
his order of August 8, 1899, and under the report of the board constituted by the 
Military Governor by his order of January 29, 1900, to formulate and report a plan 
of municipal government, of which His Honor Cayetano Arellano, President of 
the Audiencia, was chairman, and they will give to the conclusions of that board 
the weight and consideration which the high character and distinguished abilities 
of its members justify. 

In the constitution of departmental or provincial governments they will give 
especial attention to the existing government of the island of Negros, constituted, 
with the approval of the people of that island, under the order of the Military 
Governor of July 22, 1899, and after verifying, so far as may be practicable, the 
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‘reports of the successful working of that government they will be guided by the 


experience thus acquired so far as it may be applicable to the condition existing in 
other portions of the Philippines. They will avail themselves, to the fullest degree 


‘practicable, of the conclusions reached by the previous Commission to the Philip- 


pines. | 

In the distribution of powers among the governments organized by the Com- 
mission, the presumption is always to be in favor of the smaller subdivision, so that 
all the powers which can properly be exercised by the municipal government shall 


' be vested in that government, and all the powers of a more general character which 


can be exercised by the departmental government: shall be vested in that govern- 
ment, and so that in the governmental system, which is the result of the process, 
the central government of the islands, following the example of the distribution of 


the powers between the States and the National Government of the United States, 


shall have no direct administration except of matters of purely general concern, and 
shall have only such supervision and control over local governments as may be nec- 
essary to secure and enforce faithful and efficient administration by local officers. 

The many different degrees of civilization and varieties’ of custom and capacity 
among the people of the different islands preclude very definite instruction as to 
the part which the people shall take in the selection of their own officers; but these 
general rules are to be observed: That in all cases the municipal officers, who ad- 
minister the local affairs of the people, are to be selected by the people, and that 
wherever officers of more extended jurisdiction are to be selected in any way, na- 
tives of the islands are to be preferred, and if they can be found competent and 
willing to perform the duties, they are to receive the offices in preference to any 
others. 

It will be necessary to fill some offices for the present with Americans which 


after a time may well be filled by natives of the islands. As soon as practicable a 


system for ascertaining the merit and fitness of candidates for civil office should be 
put inforce. An indispensable qualification for all offices and positions of trust 
and authority in the islands must be absolute and unconditional loyalty to the 
United States, and absolute and unhampered authority and power to remove and 
punish any officer deviating from that standard must at all times be retained in the 
hands of the central authority of the islands. 

In all the forms of government and administrative provisions which they are 


authorized to prescribe the Commission should bear in mind that the govern- 


ment which they ate establishing is designed not for our satisfaction, or for the 
expression of our theoretical views, but for the happiness, peace, and prosperity of 
the people of the Philippine Islands, and the measures adopted should be made to 
«conform to their customs, their habits, and even heir prejudices, to the fullest ex- 
‘ent consistent with the accomplishment of the indispensable requisites of just and 
effective government. 

At the same time the Commission should bear in mind, and the people of the 
islands should be made plainly to understand, that there are certain great princi- 
ples of government which have been made the basis of our governmental system 
which we deem essential to the rule of lawand the maintenance of individual 
freedom, and of which they have, unfortunately, been denied the experience pos- 
sessed by us; that there are also certain practical rules of government which we 
have found to be essential to the preservation of these great principles of liberty 
and law, and that these principles and these rules of government must be estab- 
lished and maintained in their islands for the sake of their liberty and happiness, 
however much they may conflict with the customs or laws of procedure with which 
they are familiar. 

It is evident that the most enlightened thought of the Philippine Islands fully 
appreciates the importance of these principles and rules, and they will inevitably 
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within a short time command universal assent. Upon every divisionand branch 
of the ibe pens of the feat a therefore, must be imposed these aeiet 
rules fecly pe i 


‘That no person shall be dusichned of | life, liberty, or property without. Siege at 


of law; that private property shall not be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation; that in all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right toa 
speedy and public trial, to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation, 
to be confronted with the witnesses against him, to have compulsory process for 


obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his © 


~ defense; that excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishment inflicted; that no person shall be put twice in jeopardy 
for the same offense, or be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself; that the right to be secure against unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated; that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall exist ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime; that no bill of attainder or ex-fost/facto law shall 
be passed; that no law shall be passed abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press, or the rights of the people to peaceably assemble and petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances; that no law shall be made respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, and that the free 
exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship without discrimination 
or preference shall forever be allowed. 


It will be the duty of the Commission to make a thorough investigation into. tiie 


titles to the large tracts of land held or claimed by individuals or by religious 
orders; into the justice of the claims and complaints made against'such landholders 
by the people of the island or any part of the people, and to seek by wise 
and peaceable measures a just settlement of the controversies and redress of 
wrongs which have caused strife and bloodshed in the past. In the performance of 
this duty the Commission is enjoined to see that no injustice is done; to have regard 
for substantial rights and equity, disregarding technicalities so far as substantial 
right permits, and to observe the following rules: 

That the provision of the Treaty of Paris pledging the United States to the pro- 
tection of all rights of property in the islands, and as well the principle of our own 
Government which prohibits the taking of private property without due process of 
law, shall not be violated; that the welfare of the people of the islands, which 
should be a paramount consideration, shall be attained consistently with this rule 
of property right; that if it becomes necessary for the public interest of the people 
of the islands to dispose of claims to property which the Commission finds to be 
not lawfully acquired and held disposition shall be made thereof by due legal pro- 
cedure, in which there shall be full opportunity for fair and impartial hearing and 


judgment; that if the same public interests require the extinguishment of property 


rights lawfully acquired and held due compensation shall be made out of the public 
treasury therefor; that no form of religion and no minister of religion shall be 
forced upon any community or upon any citizen of the islands; that, upon the 
other hand, no minister of religion shall be interfered with or molested in following 
his calling, and that the separation between State and Church shall be real, entire, 
and absolute. 

It will be the duty of the Commission to promote and extend, and, as they find 
occasion, to improve the system of education already inaugurated by the military 
authorities. In doing this they should regard as of first importance the extension 
of a system of primary education which shall be free to all, and which shall tend 
to fit the people for the duties of citizenship and for the ordinary avocations of a 
civilized community. This instruction should be given in the first instance in every 
part of the islands in the language of the people. In view of the great number of 
languages spoken by the different tribes, it is especially important to the prosperity 
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of the islands that a common medium of communication may be ‘established, and 
it is obviously desirable that this medium should be the English language, _ Especial 
attention should be at once given to affording full opportunity to all the, people of 
the islands to acquire the use of the English language. 

‘It may be well that the main changes which should be’ made in the system’ of 
taxation and in the body of the laws under which the people are governed, except 
such changes as have already been made by the military government, should be 
relegated to the civil government which is te be established under the auspices of 
the Commission. It will, however, be the duty of the Commission to inquire dili- 
gently as to whether there are any further changes which ought not to be delayed, 
and if so, they are authorized to make such changes subject to your approval.’ In 
doing so they are to bear in mind that taxes which tend to penalize or repress) in- 
dustry and enterprise are to be avoided; that provisions for taxation should be 
simple, so that they may be understood by the people; that they should affect the ~ 
fewest practicable subjects of taxation which will serve for the general distribution 
of the burden. 

‘The main body of the laws which regulate the rights and obligations of the peo- 
ey should be maintained with as little interference as possible. Changes made 
should be mainly in procedure, and in the criminal laws to secure speedy and im- 
partial trials, and at the same time effective administration and respect for individ- 
ual rights. 

In dealing with the uncivilized tribes of the islands the Commission should adopt 
the same course followed by Congress in permitting the tribes of our North American 
Indians to maintain their tribal organization and government, and under which 
many of those tribes are now living in peace and contentment, surrounded by a 
civilization to which they are unable or unwilling to conform. Such tribal govern- 
ments should, however, be subjected to wise and firm regulation, and, without 
undue or petty interference, constant and active effort should be exercised to pre- 
vent barbarous practices and introduce civilized customs. 

Upon all officers and employees of the United States, both civil and military, 
should be impressed a sense of the duty to observe not merely the material but the 
personal and social rights of the people of the islands, and to treat them with the same 
courtesy and respect for their personal dignity which the people of the United States 

are accustomed to require from each other. 

The articles of capitulation of the city of Manila on the 13th of August, 1898, 
concluded with these words: 

“This city, its inhabitants, its churches and religious worship, its educational 
establishments, and its private property of all descriptions, are placed under the 
special safeguard of the faith and honor of the American Army.” 

I believe that this pledge has been faithfully kept. As high and sacred an obli- 
gation rests upon the Government of the United States to give protection for prop- 
erty and life, civil and religious freedom, and wise, firm, and unselfish guidance in 
the paths of peace and prosperity to all the people of the Philippine Islands. I 
charge this Commission to labor for the full performance of this obligation, which 
concerns the honor and conscience of their country, in the firm hope that through 
their labors all the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands may come to look back 
with gratitude to the day when God gave victory to American arms at Manila and 
set their land under the sovereignty and the protection of the people of the United 
States. 


Coincidently with the entrance of the Commission upon its labors 
I caused to be issued by General MacArthur, the Military Governor 
of the Philippines, on June 21, 1900, a proclamation of amnesty in 
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generous terms, of which many of the insurgents took advantage, 
among them a number of important leaders. — mg 

This Commission, composed of eminent citizens representing the 
diverse geographical and political interests of the country, and 
bringing to their task the ripe fruits of long and intelligent service 
in educational, administrative, and judicial careers, made great prog- 
ress from the outset. As early as August 21, 1900, it submitted a 
_ preliminary report, which will be laid before ane Congress, and from 
which it appears that already the good effects of returning order are 
felt; that business, interrupted by hostilities, is improving as peace 
extends; that a larger area is under sugar cultivation than ever be- 
fore; that the customs revenues are greater than at any time during 
the Spanish rule; that economy and efficiency in the military admin- 
istration have created a surplus fund of $6,000,000, available for 
needed public improvements; that a stringent civil-service law is in 
preparation; that railroad communications are expanditig, opening 
up rich districts, and that a comprehensive scheme of education is 
being organized. 

Later reports from the Commission show yet more encouraging 
advance toward insuring the benefits of liberty and good government 
‘to the Filipinos, in the interest of humanity and with the aim of 
building up an enduring, self-supporting, and self-administering com- 
munity in those far eastern seas. I would impress upon the Congress 
that whatever legislation may be enacted in respect to the Philippine 
Islands should be along these generous lines. The fortune of war 
has thrown upon this nation an unsought trust which should be un- 
selfishly discharged, and devolved upon this Government a moral as 
well as material responsibility toward these millions whom we have 
freed from an oppressive yoke, 

I have on another occasion called the Filipinos ‘‘ the wards of the 
nation.” Our obligation as guardian was not lightly assumed; it 
must not be otherwise than honestly fulfilled, aiming first of all to 
benefit those who have come under our fostering care. It is our duty 
so to treat them that our flag may be no less beloved in the moun- 
tains of Luzon and the fertile zones of Mindanao and Negros than it 
is at home, that there as here it shall be the revered symbol of lib- 
erty, enlightenment, and progress in every avenue of development. 

The Filipinos are a race quick to learn and to profit by knowledge. 
He would be rash who, with the teachings of contemporaneous his- 
tory in view, would fix a limit to the degree of culture and advance- 
ment yet within the reach of these people if our duty toward them be 
faithfully performed. 

The civil government of. Puerto Rico provided for by the act of 
the Congress approved April 12, 1900, is in successful operation The 
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courts have been established. The Governor and his associates, 
working intelligently and Rar OROHEY are pRB A with com- 


~ mendable success. 


On the 6th of November a perc glection was dietihd in the islane 
for members of the Legislature, and the body elected has been called 
to convene on the first Monday of December. 

_ recommend that legislation be enacted by the Congress conferring 
upon the Secretary of the Interior supervision over the public lands 
in Puerto Rico, and that’ he be directed to ascertain the location and 
quantity of lands the title to which remained in the Crown of Spain 
at the date of cession of Puerto Rico to the United States, and that 
appropriations necessary for surveys be made, and that the methods 
of the disposition of such lands be prescribed by law. 


On the 25th of July, 1900, I directed that a call be issued for an 
election in Cuba for members of a constitutional convention to frame 
a constitution as a basis for a stable and independent government in 
the island. In pursuance thereof the Military Governor issued the 
following instructions: 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, by its joint resolution of April 20, 
4898, declared — 

“That the people of Rha island of Cuba are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent. 

“That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or intention to exer- 
cise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island except for the pacification 
thereof, and asserts its determination, when that is accomplished, to leave the 
government and control of the island to its people,” 

And whereas, the people of Cuba have established municipal governments, 
deriving their authority from the suffrages of the people given under just and equal 
laws, and are now ready, in like manner, to proceed to the establishment of a gen- 
eral government which shall assume and exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, and 
control over the island: 

Therefore, it is ordered that a general election be held in the island of Cuba on 
the third Saturday of September, in the year nineteen hundred, to elect delegates 
to a convention to meet in the city of Havana at twelve o’clock noon on the first 
Monday of November, in the year nineteen hundred, to frame and adopt a consti- 
tution for the people of Cuba, and as a part thereof to provide for and agree with 
the Government of the United States upon the relations to exist between that 
Government and the Government of Cuba, and to provide for the election by the 
people of officers under such constitution and the transfer of government to the 
officers so elected. 

The election will be held in the several voting precincts of the island under, and 
pursuant to, the provisions of the electoral law of April 18, 1900, and the amend- 
ments thereof. 


The election was held on the 15th of September, and the conven- 
tion assembled on the 5th of November, 1900, and is now in session. 

In calling the convention to order, the Military Governor of Cuba 
made the following statement: 
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As. Military Governor of the island, Pqptesenting the President of the United 
States, I call this convention to order. _ 

“Tt will be your duty, first, to frame and ‘adopt a constitution for Cuba, and when 
that has been done to formulate what in your opinion ought to be the relations 
between Cuba and the United States. cit ca 

The constitution must be adequate to secure a stable, endasiys eer fone govern- 
ment. 

When you have formulated the relations which in your opinion cone to exist 
between Cuba and the United States the Government of the United States will 
doubtless take such ‘action on its part as shall lead to a final and authoritative 
agreement between the people of the two countries to the promotion of hicks com- 

mon interests. 

All friends of Cuba will follow your deliberations with the aes eine 

earnestly desiring that you shall reach just conclusions, and that by the dignity, 
individual sélf-restraint, and wise conservatism which shall characterize your pro- 
ceedings the capacity of the Cuban people for representative government may be 
signally illustrated. 
The ifundamental distinction between true representative government and dic- 
tatorship is that in the former every representative of the people, in whatever 
office, confines himself strictly within the limits of his defined powers. Without 
such restraint there can be no free constitutional government. 

‘Under the order pursuant to which you have been elected and convened you 
have no duty and no authority to take part in the present government of the island. 
Your powers are strictly limited by the terms of that order. 


When the convention concludes its labors I will transmit to the 


Congress the constitution as framed by the convention for its consid- 
eration and for such action as it may deem advisable. 


TI renew the recommendation made in my special message of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1899, as to the necessity for cable communication between 
the United States and Hawaii, with extension to Manila... Since then 
circumstances have strikingly emphasized this need. | Surveys have 
shown the entire feasibility of a chain of cables which at each stop- 
ping place shall touch on American territory, so that the system shall 
be under our own complete control. Manila once within telegraphic 
reach, connection with the systems of the Asiatic coast would open 
increased and profitable opportunities for a more direct cable route 
from our shores to the Orient than is now afforded by the trans-At- 
lantic, continental, and trans-Asian lines. I urge attention to this 
important matter. 


The present strength of the Army is 100,000 men—65,000 regu- 
lars and 35,000 volunteers. Under the act of March 2, 1899, on the 
goth of June next the present volunteer force will ‘be discharged 
and the Regular Army will be reduced to 2,447 officers and 29,025 en- 
listed men. 

In 1888 a Board of Officers convened by President Cleveland 
adopted,a comprehensive scheme of coast-defense fortifications which 
involved the outlay of something over one hundred million dollars, 
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This-plan received the approval of the Congress; and since then reg- 


ular appropriations have been made and the work of eeeeadnn 
has steadily progressed. 


More than sixty millions of dollars have been invested in a feat 
number of forts and guns, with all the complicated and scientific 
machinery and electrical appliances necessary for their use. The 
proper care of this defensive machinery requires men trained in its 
use. The number of men necessary to perform this duty alone is. 


‘ascertained by the War Department, at a minimum allowance, to be 


18,420. 

There are fifty-eight or more military posts in the United States 
other than the coast-defense fortifications. 

The number of these posts is being constantly increased by the 
Congress. More than $22,000,000 have been expended in building 
and equipment, and they can only be cared for by the Regular Army. 
The posts now in existence and others to be built provide for accom- 
modations for, and if fully garrisoned require, 26,000 troops. Many 
of these posts are along our frontier or at important strategic points, 
the occupation of which is necessary. 

We have in Cuba between 5,000 and 6,000 troops. For the pres. 
ent our troops in that island cannot be withdrawn or materiaily 
diminished, and certainly not until the conclusion of the labors of 
the constitutional convention now in session and a government pro- 
vided by the new constitution shall have been established and its sta- 
bility assured. - 

In Puerto Rico we have reduced the garrisons to 1,636, which in- 
cludes 879 native troops. There is no room for further reduction 
here. 

We will be required to keep a considerable force in the Philippine 
Istands for some time to come. From the best information obtain- 
able we will need there for the immediate future from 45,000 to 60,- 
ooo men. Iam sure the number may be reduced as the insurgents 
shall come to acknowledge the authority of the United States, of 
which there are assuring indications. 

It must be apparent that we will require an army of about 60,000, 
and that during present conditions in Cuba and the Philippines the 
President should have authority to increase the force to the present 
number of 100,000. Included in this number authority should be 
given to raise native troops in the Philippines up to 15,000, which 
the Taft Commission believe will be more effective in detecting and 
suppressing guerrillas, assassins, and ladrones than our own soldiers. 

The full discussion of this subject by the Secretary of War in his 
annual report is called to your earnest attention. 

I renew the recommendation made in my last annual message that 
the Congress provide a special medal of honor for the volunteers, 
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regulars, sailors, and marines on duty in the Philippines sila vol. 


untarily remained in the service after their terms of enlistment bad. 


expired. 


I favor the recommendation of the tlt tome of War for the detail } 
of officers from the line of the Army when vacancies occur in the 


Adjutant-General’s Department, Inspector-General’s, Department, 


Quartermaster’s Department, Subsistence Department, Pay Depart- 


_ment, Ordnance Department, and Signal Corps. 

The Army cannot be too highly commended for its faithful and 
effective service in active military operations in the field and the 
difficult work of civil administration. 


The continued and rapid growth of the postal service is a sure 
index of the great and increasing business activity of the country. 
Its most striking new development is the extension of rural free 
delivery. This has come almost wholly within the last year. At 
the beginning of the fiscal year 1899-1900 the. number of routes in 
operation, was. only 391, and most of these had been running less 
than twelve months. On the 15th of November, 1900, the number 
had increased to 2,614, reaching into forty-four States and Terri- 
tories, and serving a population of 1,801,524. The number of appli- 
cations now pending and awaiting action nearly equals all those 
granted up to the present time, and by the close of the current 
fiscal year about 4,000 routes will have been established, providing 
for the daily delivery of mails at the scattered homes of about three 
and a half millions of rural population. 

_This service ameliorates the isolation of farm life, conduces to 
good roads, and quickens and extends the dissemination of general 
information, Experience thus far has tended to allay the appre- 
hension that it would be so expensive as to forbid its general adop- 
tion or make it a serious burden. Its actual application has shown 
that it increases postal receipts, and can be accompanied by reduc- 
tions in other branches of the service, so that the augmented reve- 
-nues and the accomplished savings together materially reduce the 
net cost. The evidences which point to these conclusions are pre- 
sented in detail in the annual report of the Postmaster-General, 
which with its recommendations is commended to the consideration 
of the Congress. The full development of this special service, how- 
ever, requires such a large outlay of money that it should be under- 
taken only after a careful study and thorough bi as gan ciegs of all 
that it involves. 


Very efficient service has been rendered by the Navy in connection 
with the insurrection in the Philippines and the recent disturbance 
in China. ! 


ee 
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_ A very satisfactory settlement has been made of the long-pending 
question of the manufacture of armor plate. A reasonable price 
-has been secured and the necessity for a Government armor plant 
avoided. | 
I approve of the recommendations of the Secretary for new ves- 
sels and for additional officers and men which the required increase 
of the Navy makes necessary. I commend to the favorable action of 
the Congress the measure now pending for the erection of a statue to 
the memory of the late Admiral David D. Porter. I commend also 
the establishment of a national naval reserve and of the grade of 
vice-admiral. Provision should be made, as recommended by the 
Secretary, for suitable rewards for special merit. Many officers who 


rendered the most distinguished service during the recent war with 


Spain have received in return no recognition from the Congress. 


The total area of public lands as given by the Secretary of the 
Interior is approximately 1,071,881,662 acres, of which 917,135,880 
acres are undisposed of and 154,745,782 acres have been reserved 
for various purposes. The public lands disposed of during the year 
amount to 13,453,887.96 acres, including 62,423.09 acres of Indian 
lands, an increase of 4,271,474.80 over the preceding year. The 
total receipts from the sale of public lands during the fiscal year 
were $4,379,758.10, an increase of $1,309,620.76 over the preceding 
year. . 

The results obtained from our forest policy have demonstrated its 
wisdom and the necessity in the interest of the public for its con- 
tinuance and increased appropriations by the Congress for the carry- 
ing on of the work. On June 30, 1900, there were thirty-seven 
forest reserves, created by Presidential proclamations under section 
24 of the act of March 3, 1891, embracing an area of 46,425,529 
acres. 5 

During the past year the Olympic Reserve, in the State of .Wash- 
ington, was reduced 265,040 acres, leaving its present area at 1,923,- 
840 acres. The Prescott Reserve, in Arizona, was increased from 
10,240 acres to 423,680 acres, and the Big Horn Reserve, in Wy- 
oming, was increased from 1,127,680 acres to 1,180,800 acres. A 
new reserve, the Santa Ynez,.in California, embracing an area of 
145,000 acres, was created during this year. On October 10, 1900, 
the Crow Creek Forest Reserve, in Wyoming, was created, with an 
area of 56,320 acres. 


At the end of the fiscal year there were on the pension roll 993,529 
names, a net increase of 2,o10 over the fiscal year 1899. The num- 
ber added to the rolls during the year was 45,344. The amount dis- 
bursed for Army pensions during the year was $134,700,597.24 and 
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‘for Navy pensions $3,761,533.41, a total of $138, 462,130.65, leaving 
‘an unexpended balance of $5,542,768.25 to be covered into the ‘Treas- 
‘ury, which shows an increase over the previous year’s expenditure 
of $107,077.70. There were 684 names added to the rolls during 
the year by special acts passed at the first session of the pn en 
Congress. 
The act of May 9, 1900, among other things provides for an skten- 
sion of income to widows pensioned under said act to $250 per annum. 
The Secretary of the Interior believes that by the operations of this 
‘act the number of persons pensioned under it will increase and the 
increased annual payment for pensions will be between ‘$3,000,000 
and $4,000,000. 

- The Government justly appreciates the services of its soldiers: at 
sailors by making pension payments liberal beyond precedent to them, 
their widows and orphans. 


There were 26,540 letters patent granted, including reissues and 
‘designs, during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1900; 1,660 trade- 
marks, 682 labels, and 93 prints registered. The number of patents 
which expired was 19,988. The total receipts for patents were 
$1, 358,228.35. The expenditures were $1, 247,827.58; showing. f a sur- 
plus of $110,400.77. 


The attention of the Congress is called to the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior touching the necessity for the further establish-_ 
ment of schools in the Territory of Alaska, and favorable action ‘is 
invited thereon. 


‘Much interesting information is given in the report of the Gov- 
etnor of Hawaii as to the progress and development of the islands 
during the period from July 7, 1898, the date of the approval of the 
joint resolution of the Congress providing for their annexation, up 
to April 30, 1900, the date of the approval of the act providing a 
government for the Territory, and thereafter. 

The last Hawaiian census, taken in the year 1896, gives a total 
population of 109,020, of which 31,019 were native Hawaiians. The 
“number of Americans reported was 8,485. The results of the Fed- 
eral census, taken this year, show the islands to have a total popula- 
tion of 154,oo1, showing an increase over that reported in 1896 of 
44,981, Or 41.2 per cent. 

There has been marked progress in the educational, agricultural, 
and railroad development of the islands. 

In the Territorial act of April 30, 1900, section 7 of said act re- 
peals Chapter 34 of the Civil Laws of Hawaii whereby the Govern- 
ment was to assist in encouraging and developing the agricultural 
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resources of the Republic, especially irrigation. The Governor of 
Hawaii recommends legislation looking to the development of such 


water supply as may exist on the public lands, with a view of pro- 


moting land settlement. The earnest consideration of the Congress 
is invited to this important recommendation-and others, as embodied 


in the report of the senasiiie of the Interior. 


The Director of the Census states that the work in connection with 
the Twelfth Census is progressing favorably. This national under- 
taking, ordered by the Congress each decade, has finally resulted in 
the collection of an aggregation of statistical facts to determine the 
industrial growth of the country, its manufacturing and mechanical 
resources, its richness in mines and forests, the number of its agri- 
culturists, their farms and products, its educational and religious 
opportunities, as mel. as questions pertaining to noviplogiaahs condi- 
tions. 

The labors of the officials in charge of the Bureau indicate that the 
four important and most-desired subjects, namely, population, agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and vital statistics, will be completed within 
the limit prescribed by the law of March 3, 1899. 

The field work incident to the above inquiries is now back catty 
finished, and as a result the population of the States and Territories, . 
including the Hawaiian Islands and Alaska, has been. announced, 
The growth of population during the last decade amounts to over 
13,000,000, a greater numerical increase than in any previous census 
in the history of the country. 

Bulletins will be issued as rapidly ; as possible giving the population 
by States and Territories, by minor civil divisions. Several an- 
nouncements of this kind have already been made, and it is hoped 
that the list will be completed by January 1. Other bulletins giving 
the results of the manufacturing and agricultural inquiries will be 
given to the public as rapidly as circumstances will admit. 

The Director, while confident of his ability to complete the differ- 
ent branches of the undertaking in the allotted time, finds himself 
embarrassed by the lack of a trained force properly equipped for 
statistical work, thus raising the question whether in the interest of 
economy and a thorough execution of the census work there should 
not be retained in the Government employ a certain number of ex- 
perts not only to aid in the preliminary organization prior to the 
taking of the decennial census, but in addition to have the advantage 
in the field and office work of the Bureau of trained assistants to 
facilitate the early completion of this enormous undertaking. 

IT recommend that the Congress at its present session apportion 
representation among the several States as provided by the Consti- 


tution, 
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The Department of Agriculture has been extending its work dur- 


ing the past year, reaching farther for new varieties of seeds and 
plants; co-operating more fully with the States and Territories in 
research along useful lines; making progress in meteorological work 
relating to lines of wireless telegraphy and forecasts for ocean-going 
vessels; continuing inquiry as to animal disease; looking into the 
extent and character of food adulteration; cadiainy plans for the 
care, preservation, and intelligent harvesting of our woodlands; 
studying soils that producers may cultivate with better knowledge 
of conditions, and helping to clothe desert places with grasses suitable 
to our arid regions. Our island possessions are being considered 
that their peoples may be helped to produce the tropical products 
now so extensively brought into the United States. Inquiry into 
methods of improving our roads has been active during the year; 
help has been given to many localities, and scientific investigation of 
material in the States and Territories has been inaugurated. Irri- 
gation problems in our semiarid regions are receiving careful and 
increased consideration. _ : 

An extensive exhibit at Paris of the products of agriculture has 
made the peoples of many countries more familiar with the varied 
products of our fields and their comparative excellence. - 

The collection of statistics regarding our crops is being improved 
and sources of information are being enlarged, to the end that pro- 
ducers may have the earliest advices regarding crop conditions. 
There has never been a time when those for whom it was estab- 
lished have shown more appreciation of the services of the Depart- 
ment. 


In my annual message of December 5, 1898, I called attention to 
the necessity for some amendment of the alien contract law. There 
still remain important features of the rightful application of the 
eight-hour law for the benefit of labor and of the principle of arbi- 
tration, and I again commend these subjects to the caréful attention 
of the Congress. 


That there may be secured the best service possible in the Philip- 
pine Islands, I have issued, under date of November 30, 1900, the 
following order: 


The United States Civil Service Commission is directed to render such assist- 
ance as may be practicable to the Civil Service Board, created under the act of the 
United States Philippine Commission, for the establishment and maintenance of 
an honest and efficient civil service in the Philippine Islands, and for that purpose 
to conduct examinations for the civil service of the Philippine Islands, upon the 
request of the Civil Service Board of said islands, under such regulations as may 
be agreed upon by the said Board and the said United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


el Mi i i 
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The Civil Service Commission is. greatly embarrassed in its work 


for want of an adequate permanent force for clerical aind other assist- 


ance. Its needs are fully set forth in its report. I invite attention 
to the report, and especially urge upon the Congress that this im- 
portant bureau of the public service, which passes upon the quali- 
fications and character of so large a number of the officers and 
employees of the Government, should be supported by all needed 
appropriations to secure promptness and efficiency. 
U 

I am very much impressed with the statemént made by the heads 
of all the Departments of the urgent necessity of a hall of public 
records. In every departmental building in Washington, so far as I 
am informed, the space for official records is not only exhausted, but 
the walls of rooms are lined with shelves, the middle floor space of 
many rooms is filled with file cases, and garrets and basements, which 
were never intended and are unfitted for their accommodation, are 
crowded with them. Aside from the inconvenience there is great 
danger, not only from fire, but from the weight of these records upon 
timbers not intended for their support. There should be a separate 
building especially designed for the purpose of receiving and pre- 
serving the annually accumulating archives of the several Executive 
Departments. Such a hall need not be a costly structure, but 
should be so arranged as to admit of enlargement from time to 
time. I urgently recommend that the Congress take early action in 
this matter. 


I transmit to the Congress a resolution adopted at a recent meet- 
ing of the American Bar Association concerning the proposed cele- 
bration of John Marshall Day, February 4, rgo1. Fitting exercises 
have been arranged, and it is earnestly desired by the committee 
that the Congress may participate in this movement to honor the 
memory of the great jurist. 


The transfer of the Government to this city is a fact of great his- 
torical interest. Among the people there is a feeling of genuine 
pride in the Capital of the Republic. 

It is a matter of interest in this connection that in 1800 the popu- 
lation of the District of Columbia was 14,093; to-day it is 278,718. 
The population of the city of Washington was then 3,210; to-day it 
is 218,196. 

The Congress having provided for ‘‘an appropriate national cele- 
bration of the Centennial Anniversary of the Establishment of the 
Seat of the Government in the District of Columbia,” the committees 
authorized by it have prepared a programme for the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1900, which date has been selected as the anniversary day. 
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Deep interest has been shown in the arrangements for the celebration 


by the members of the committees of the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives, the committee of Governors appointed by the President, 
and the committees appointed by the citizens and inhabitants of the 
District of Columbia generally. The programme, in addition to a 
reception and other exercises at the Executive Mansion, provides 


commemorative exercises to be held jointly by the Senate and House. 


of Representatives in the Hall of the House of Representatives, and 
a reception in the evening at the Corcoran Gallery of Art in honor 
of the Governors of tlte States and Territories. 


In our great prosperity we must guard against the danger it invites. 


of extravagance in Government expenditures and appropriations; 
and the chosen representatives of the people will, 1 doubt not, fur- 
nish an example in their legislation of that wise economy which in a 
season of plenty husbands forthe future. In this era of great busi- 
ness activity and opportunity caution is not untimely. It will not 
abate, but strengthen, confidence. It will not retard, but promote, 
legitimate industrial and commercial expansion. Our growing power 
brings with it temptations and perils requiring constant vigilance to 
avoid, It must not be used to invite conflicts, nor for oppression, 
but for the more effective maintenance of those principles of equality 
and justice upon which our institutions and happiness depend. Let 
us keep always in mind that the foundation of our Government is 
liberty; its superstructure peace. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, December 4, 1900. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of Congress, copy of a letter 
from the Commissioner-General of the United States to the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900, of November 17, 1900, giving a detailed statement of 
the expenditures of the commission for the year ended November 15, 
1900. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, December 6, rgoo. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith the report from the Secretary of State and ac- 
companying papers relating to the claim against the United States of 
the Russian subject, Gustav Isak Dahlberg, master and principal 
owner of the Russian bark Hans, based on his wrongful and illegal 
arrest and imprisonment by officers of the United States District Court 
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for the southern district of Mississippi, and, in view of the opinion 
“expressed by the Department of Justice that the said arrest and deten- 
tion of the complainant were wrongful and without the authority of 
law, I recommend the appropriation by Congress of the sum of $5,000 
_to reimburse the master and owners of the vessel for all losses and 
damages incurred by reason of his said wrongful. and illegal arrest and 
detention. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, December 6, rgoo. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, with ac- 
companying papers, in relation to the lynching, in La Salle County, 
Tex., on October '5, 1895, of Florentino Suaste, a Mexican citizen. : 

Following the course pursued in the case of the lynching of three 
Italian subjects at Hahnville, La., on August 8, 1896, and in that of 
the lynching of the Mexican citizen, Luis Moreno, at Yreka, Cal:, in 
August, 1895, I recommend the appropriation by Congress, out of 
humane consideration, and without reference to the question of liability 
of the Government of the United States, of the sum of $2,000, to be 
paid by the Secretary of State to the Government of Mexico, and by 
that Government distributed to the heirs of the above-mentioned 
Florentino Suaste. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 3, Toor. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In reply to a resolution of the Senate of December 19, 1900, directing 
the Secretary of War ‘‘to transmit to the Senate the report of Abraham 
lL. Lawshe, giving in detail the result of his investigations, made under 
the direction of the War Department, into the receipts and expenditures 
of Cuban funds,” the Senate is informed that for the reasons stated in 
the accompanying communication from the Secretary of War, dated 
December 28, 1900, it is not deemed compatible with the public interest 
to transmit the report to the Senate at this time. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


HXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, January r6, rgor. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress a letter from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, in which he presents a preliminary report 
of investigations upon the forests of the southern Appalachian Moun- 
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tain region. Upon the basis of the facts established by this investiga- 
tion the Secretary of Agriculture recommends the purchase of land for 
a national forest reserve in western North Carolina, eastern ‘Tennessee, 
and adjacent States. I commend to the favorable consideration of Con- 
gress the reasons upon which this recommendation rests. 

a al McKINLEY. 


ExECUTIVE MANSION, January 25, T90L. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

For the information of the Congress and with a view to such action 
on its part as it may deem wise and appropriate I transmit a report of 
the Secretary of War, made to me under date of January 24, 1901, 
containing the reports of the Taft commission, its several acts of legis- 
lation, and other important information relating to the conditions and 
immediate wants of the Philippine Islands. 

I earnestly recommend legislation under which the government of the 
islands may have authority to assist in their peaceful industrial develop- 
ment in the directions indicated by the Secretary of War. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, January 29, rgor. 
To the Congress: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State relating to 
the treaty between the United States and Spain, signed at Washington, 
November 7, 1900, providing for the cession of any and all islands of 
the Philippine Archipelago lying outside of the lines described in Article 
III of the treaty of peace of December 10, 1898. 

I recommend the appropriation by Congress during the present ses- 
sion of the sum of one hundred thousand dollars for the purpose of 
carrying out the obligations of the United States under the treaty. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, January 29, roor. 
To the Congress: 3 sepa 
I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State relating to 
the lynching of two Italian subjects at Tallulah, La., on July 20, 1899. 
I renew the recommendation made in my annual message to the 
Congress on December 3, 1900, that in accordance with precedent Con- 
gress make gracious provision for indemnity to the families of the vic- 
tims in the same form as heretofore. ; 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION; 
Washington, January 29, Igol. 
_ To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State 
accompanying the Commercial Relations of the United States for the 
year 1900, being the annual and other reports of consular and diplo- 
matic officers upon the industries anc commerce of foreign countries, 
with particular reference to the growing share of the United States in 
international trade. "The advance in the general efficiency of our con- 
sular service in promoting trade, which was noted in my message of March 
I, 1900, transmitting the reports for 1899, was even more marked than 
last year. The promptitude with which the reports of the consuls are 
printed and distributed, the generous recognition which is being in- 
creasingly accorded by our business interests to the practical value of 
their efforts for enlarging trade, and the continued testimony of com- 
petent foreign authorities to the general superiority of their commercial 
work, have naturally had a stimulating effect upon its consular corps as 
a whole, and experience in the discharge of their duties adds greatly to 
their efficiency. It is gratifying to be able to state that the improve- 
ment in the service, following closely upon the steady progress in 
expediting the publication of reports, has enabled the Department of 
State this year to submit the annual reports a month in advance of the 
usual time, and to make them as nearly as possible a contemporaneous 
picture of the trade of the world. In view of the great importance of 
these reports to our producers, manufacturers, exporters, and business 
interest generally, I cordially approve the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of State that Congress shall authorize the printing as heretofore of 
an edition of 10,000 copies of the summary, entitled ‘‘ Review of the 
World’s Commerce,” and of 5,000 copies of Commercial Relations (in- 
dluding this summary), to be distributed by the Department of State. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, February 14, Igor. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

During our recent war with Spain the United States naval force on the 
North Atlantic Station was charged with varied and important duties, 
chief among which were the maintenance of the blockade of Cuba, aid- 
ing the army, and landing troops and in subsequent operations, and par- 
ticularly in the pursuit, blockade, and destruction of the Spanish 
Squadron under Admiral Cervera. 

This naval campaign, embracing objects of wide scope and grave re- 
sponsibilities, was conducted with great ability on the part of the 
commander-in-chief, and of the officers and enlisted men under his 
command. It culminated in the annihilation of the Spanish fleet in the 
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battle of July 3, oe one of the most memorable naval engagements 
in history. 

The result of this battle was the freeing of our Atlantic coast from 
the possibilities to which it had been exposed from Admiral Cervera’s 
fleet, and the termination of the war upon the seas. 

I recommend that, following our national precedents, especially that 
in the case of Admiral Dewey and the Asiatic Squadron, the thanks of 
Congress be given to Rear-Admiral William T. Sampson, United States 
Navy, and to the officers and men under his command for highly dis- 
tinguished conduct in conflict with the enemy, and in carrying on the 
blockade and naval campaign on the Cuban coast, resulting in the de- 
struction of the Spanish fleet at Santiago de Cuba July 3, 1898. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MAnsion, February 21, Igor. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress and with a 
view to its publication in suitable form, if such action is deemed desir- 
able, a special report of the United States Board on Geographic. Names, 
relating to geographic names in the Philippine Islands, and invite at- 
tention to the recommendation of the Board: 

“That in addition to the usual number, there be ner 15,000 
copies : 2,000 copies for the use of the Senate, 3,000 copies for the use 
of the House of Representatives, and 10,000 copies for distribution by 
the Board to the Executive Departments and the public.’’ 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, February 26, Toor. 
To the Congress: 

I transmit herewith, for the consideration of Congress, in connection 
with my message of January 29, 1go1, relative to the lynching of cer- 
tain Italian subjects at Tallulah, La., a report by the Secretary of State 
touching a claim for $5,000 presented by the Italian ambassador at 
Washington on behalf of Gaiseppe Defina, on account of his being 
obliged to abandon his home and business. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, February 28, 1901. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I transmit herewith, in pursuance of the act of Congress approved 
July 1, 1898 (U.S. Stat. L., vol. 30, pp. 645, 646), the report of Mr. 


a 
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Ferdinand W. Peck, commissioner-general of the United States to the 
International Exposition held at Paris, France, during the year 1900. 


WILLIAM ‘McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, © 
Washington, March 1, rgor. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without approval, House bill No. 3204, entitled 
“An act to refer certain claims for Indian depredations to the Court of: 
Claims.”’ . 

General relief has been extended to citizens who have fost property 
by reason of Indian depredations by the act of March 3, 1891, confer- 
ring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear and determine such 
cases. ‘That act provides for payment for damages growing out of 
depredations committed by any Indian or Indians belonging to a band, 
tribe, or nation in amity with the United States, excluding from con- 
sideration all claims which originated during the existence of actual 
hostilities between the United States and the Indian tribe. 

In making this discrimination the act of 1891 follows the general 
principle which has been asserted in all general legislation which has 
ever been enacted for the payment of claims for property destroyed by 
Indians. The first act which promised such indemnity, that of May 19, 
1796, contained the same restriction, and it was reported in every sub- 
sequent general act of Congress dealing with the subject. This policy, 
which has been clearly manifested from the beginning, is in accord with 
the recognized principle that the nation is not liable for damage to the 
private property of its citizens caused by the act of the public enemy. 
This statute has been thoroughly considered by the Court of Claims 
and by the Supreme Court and its interpretation fixed, and it has been 
declared to be in accord not only with the policy of Congress as ex- 
pressed through the legislation of the century, but with the bene 
principles of international law. 

I am informed that the records of the Court of Claims show that the 
claims of four of the five beneficiaries named in the present bill have 
been presented to that court under the general law and decided ad- 
versely, the court having held that a state of war existed between the 
United States and the Sioux Indians in the year 1862 when the claims 
arose. The remaining claim, which originated under the same circum- 
stances and at the same time, would, of course, be subject to the same 
defense if presented. 

The bill provides that these claims shall be sent back to the Court of 
Claims for trial according to the principles and rules which governed 
the commission appointed under the act of February 16, 1863. That 
act ‘which was a special act relating to losses oceurring during the 
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hostilities of the previous year, did not, of course, impose the require- 
ment of amity, the claims allowed by the commission being paid out of 
the funds belonging to the hostile Indians sequestered by the statute. 
The effect of this bill, if it became a law, would be to provide for the 
payment out of the Treasury of the United States of these claims which 
were not presented for payment out of the Indian funds and which have 
been rejected by the courts under the general law. There are many» 
hundreds of cases, aggregating a large amount claimed, which have 
been filed in the Court of Claims, but which are excluded from its 
jurisdiction for the same reason which necessitated the dismissal of the 
petitions filed by these claimants. There is no legal obligation on the 
part of the United States, and no promise, express or implied, for the 
_ payment of such claims. 

The measure of governmental liability is fulfilled by the passage of 
‘the act of March 3, 1891, and the prompt payment of the judgments 
rendered thereunder. To single out for payment a few claims of this 
large class to the exclusion of all others would, in my judgment, be 
unjust; and such action would also with reason be cited as a precedent 
for extending governmental aid in all similar cases. 

For the reasons given I am constrained to withhold my approval 
from the bill. WILLIAM MCKINLEY. | 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, March 7, roor. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in response 
to the resolution of the House of Representatives of February 19, 1901, 
. requesting him to furnish that body ‘‘all the information in the posses- 
sion of the State Department relating to the shipment of horses and 
mules from New Orleans in large numbers for the use of the British 


army in the war in South Africa.’ 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, March 2, rgor. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without approval, House bill No. 321, entitled 
‘* An act for the relief of the legal representative of Samuel Tewksbury 
deceased.’’ 

This bill provides for the payment to the legal representative of Sam- 
uel Tewksbury, late of Scranton, Allegheny County, Pa., the sum of 
$5,697 in full compensation for the use and occupation by the United 
States Government of the brick building and premises owned by him 
in the city of Scranton, Pa., as a depot or barracks for United States 
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troops. by the Provost Marshal of the United States from June, 1862, 
to June, 1865, inclusive. 

_ The records of the War Department show that about April 26, 1865, 
Col. J. G. Johnson, Chief Quartermaster, forwarded to the office of the 
Quartermaster-General a claim of Samuel Tewksbury for use of a build- 
ing at Scranton, Pa., from February 24, 1864, to February 3, 1865, 
stated at $1,133.33, and damage to said building at $1,400, total 


$2, 533-33: 
In forwarding these papers Colonel Johnson states as follows: 


In the spring of 1864 Mr. Samuel Tewksbury presented to me through his agents 
a claim against the United States Government for use of the premises mentioned in 
the enclosed account accompanying the papers. 

Ilearn from Mr. S. N. Bradford, Provost Marshal of the Twelfth District of 
Pennsylvania at Scranton, that lodgings were furnished to persons in military serv- 
ice at that place by Gardiner and Atkinson under a contract with the Provost Mar- 
shal, also that the contractors rented the building used for the above purpose from 
Mr. Tewksbury. 

Considering it a matter entirely between that gentleman and his tenants, Messrs. 
Gardiner and Atkinson, Lat that time refused to take any action in the matter what- 
ever, 


The claim was again submitted to the office of the Quartermaster- 
General on September 30, 1865, by Major W. B. Lane, and was re- 
turned on May 1, 1866, with the information that the United States had 
already paid for lodging of the troops under the control of the Provost 
Marshal at Scranton, Pa., during the time for which charge for rent 
is made. 

The claimant was referred to the officer or person by whom the build- 
ing was taken for compensation for its use. No other record of this 
case is found in the War Department, although it will be observed that 
the bill covers a period from June, 1862, to June, 1865, inclusive, while 
the claim as originally presented to the War Department was for occu- 
pancy of the building at Scranton, Pa., from February 24, 1864, to 
February 3, 1865. 

It thus appears that when this claim was originally presented it was 
examined by the proper representative of the Government, and was re- 
jected; that no such use and occupation as the United States Govern- 
ment had of claimant’s building was under a contract between the 
Government and the tenants of claimant, and that payment therefor 
was duly made by the Government. Now after a lapse of some thirty- 
seven years the period of use and occupation covered by the claim has 
increased threefold, and the compensation asked therefor has more than 
doubled. Under the circumstances of this case I do not feel at liberty 
to approve the bill. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
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PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S SECO: p INAUG- 
URAL ADDRESS. 7°") | 
ey Fellow: Citizens: 


When we assembled here on the et of March, 1897, there was’ 
great anxiety with regard to our currency and credit. None exists: 


now. Then our Treasury receipts were inadequate to meet the cur- 
rent obligations of the Government. Now they are sufficient for all 
public needs, and we have a surplus instead of adeficit. Then I felt 


constrained to convene the Congress in extraordinary session to de-. 


vise revenues to pay the ordinary expenses of the Government. Now 
I have the satisfaction to announce that the Congress just closed has 
reduced taxation in the sum of $41,000,000. Then there was deep 
solicitude because of the long depression in our manufacturing, min- 
ing, agricultural, and mercantile industries and the consequent dis- 
tress of our laboring population. Now every avenue of production 
is crowded with activity, labor is well employed, and American prod- 
ucts find good markets at home and abroad. 


Our diversified productions, however, are increasing in such un-. 


precedented volume as to admonish us of the necessity of still further 
enlarging our foreign markets by broader commercial relations. For 
this purpose reciprocal trade arrangements with other nations should 
in liberal spirit be carefully cultivated and promoted. 

The national verdict of 1896 has for the most part been executed. 
Whatever remains unfulfilled is a continuing obligation resting with 
undiminished force upon the Executive and the Congress. But for- 
tunate as our condition is, its permanence can only be assured by 
sound business methods and strict economy in national administra- 
tion and legislation. We should not permit our great prosperity to 
lead us to reckless ventures in business or profligacy in public ex- 
penditures. While the Congress determines the objects and the sum 
of appropriations, the officials of the executive departments are re- 
sponsible for honest and faithful disbursement, and it should be 
their constant care to avoid waste and extravagance. 

Honesty, capacity, and industry are nowhere more indispensable 
than in publicemployment. These should be fundamental requisites 
to original appointment and the surest guaranties against removal. 

Four years ago we stood on the brink of war without the people 
knowing it and without any preparation or effort at preparation for 
the impending peril. I did all that in honor could be done to avert 
the war, but without avail. It became inevitable; and the Congress 
at its first regular session, without party divaciont provided money 
in anticipation of the crisis and in preparation to meet it. It came. 
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The result was signally favorable to American arnis and in the high- 
est degree honorable to the Government. It imposed upon us obli- 
gations from which we cannot escape and from which it would be. 
dishonorable to seek escape. We are now at peace with the world, 
and it is my fervent prayer that if differences arise between us and 
other powers they may be settled by peaceful arbitration and that 
hereafter we may be spared the horrors of war. 

-Intrusted by the people for a second time ey the office of Pribail 
dent, I enter upon its administration appreciating the great re- 
sponsibilities which attach to this renewed honor and commission, 
promising unreserved devotion on my part to their faithful discharge 
and reverently invoking for my guidance the direction and favor of 
Almighty God. I should shrink from the duties this day assumed if 
I did not feel that in their performance I should have the co-eperation 
of the wise and patriotic men of all parties. It encourages me for. 
the great task which I now undertake to believe that those who 
voluntarily committed to’ me the trust imposed upon the Chief 
Executive of the Republic will give to me generous support in my 
duties to ‘‘preserve, protect, and defend, the Constitution of the 
United States” and to ‘‘care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 
The national purpose is indicated through a national election. It is 
the constitutional method of ascertaining the public will, When 
once it is registered it is a law to us all, and faithful observance 
should follow its decrees. . 

Strong hearts and helpful hands are needed, and, fortunately, we 
have them in every part of our beloved country. We are reunited. 
Sectionalism has disappeared. Division on public questions can no 


~ longer be traced by the war maps of 1861. These old differences 


less and less disturb the judgment. Existing problems demand the 
thought and quicken the conscience of the country, and the responsi- 
bility for their presence, as well as for their righteous settlement, 
rests upon us all—no more upon me than upon you. There are 
some national questions in the solution of which patriotism should 
exclude partisanship. Magnifying their difficulties will not take 
them off our hands nor facilitate their adjustment. Distrust of the 
capacity, integrity, and high purposes of the American people will 
not be an inspiring theme for future political contests. Dark pic- 
tures and gloomy forebodings are worse than useless. These only 
becloud, they do not help to point the way of safety and honor. 
‘Hope maketh not ashamed.” The prophets of evil were not the 
builders of the Republic, nor in its crises since have they saved or 
served it. The faith of the fathers was a mighty force in its creation, 
and the faith of their descendants has wrought its progress and fur- 
nished its defenders. They are obstructionists who despair, and who 
would destroy confidence in the ability of our people to solve wisely 
M P—voL x—16 
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and for civilization the mighty problems resting upon them. The 
American people, intrenched in freedom at home, take their love for 
it with them wherever they go, and they reject as mistaken and un- 
worthy the doctrine that we lose our own liberties by securing the 
enduring foundations of liberty to others. Our institutions will not 
deteriorate by extension, and our sense of justice will not abate 
under tropic suns in distant seas. As heretofore, so hereafter will 
the nation demonstrate its fitness to administer any new estate which 
everits devolve upon it, and in the fear of God will ‘‘take occasion by 
the hand and make the bounds of freedom wider yet.” If there are 

those among us who would make our way more difficult, we must 
not be disheartened, but the more earnestly dedicate ourselves to the 

task upon which we have rightly entered. The path of progress is 

seldom smooth. New things are often found hard to do. Our 

fathers found them so. We find them so. They are inconvenient. 

They cost us something. But are we not made better for the effort 

and sacrifice, and are not those we serve lifted up and blessed? 

We will be consoled, too, with the fact that opposition has con- 
fronted every onward movement of the Republic from its opening 
hour until now, but without success. ‘The Republic has marched on 
and on, and its step has exalted freedom and humanity. We aré 
undergoing the same ordeal as did our predecessors nearly a century 
ago. We are following the course they blazed. ‘They triumphed. 
Will their successors falter and plead organic impotency in the 
nation? Surely after 125 years of achievement for mankind we will 
not now surrender our equality with other powers on matters funda- 
mental and essential to nationality. With no such purpose was the 
nation created. In no such spirit has it developed its full and inde. 
pendent sovereignty. We adhere tothe principle of equality among 
ourselves, and by no act of ours will we assign to ourselves a sub- 
ordinate rank in the family of nations. 

My fellow-citizens, the public events of the past four years have 
gone into history. They are too near to. justify recital. Some of 
them were unforeseen; many of them momentous and far-reaching 
in their consequences to ourselves and our relations with the rest of 
the world. The part which the United States bore so honorably in 
the thrilling scenes in China, while new to American life, has been 
in harmony with its true spirit and best traditions, and in dealing 
with the results its policy will be that of moderation and fairness. 

We face at this moment a most important question —that of the 
future relations of the United States and Cuba. With our near 
neighbors we must remain close friends. The declaration of the 
purposes of this Government in the resolution of April 20, 1898, must 
be made good, Ever since the evacuation of the island by the army 
of Spain the Executive, with all practicable speed, has been assisting 
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its people in the successive steps necessary to the ee an of a 
free and independent government prepared to assume and perform 
the obligations of international law which now rest upon the United 
States under the treaty of Paris. The convention elected by the 
people to frame a constitution is approaching the completion of its 
labors. The transfer of American control to the new government is 
of such great importance, involving an obligation resulting from our 
intervention and the treaty of peace, that I am glad to be advised by 
the recent act of Congress of the policy which the legislative branch 
of the Government deems essential to the best interests of Cuba and 
the United States. The principles which led to our intervention re- 
quire that the fundamental law upon which the new government 
rests should be adapted to secure a government capable of perform- 
ing the duties and discharging the functions of a separate nation, of 
observing its international obligations of protecting life and property, 
insuring order, safety, and liberty, and conforming to the established 
and historical policy of the United States in its relation to Cuba. 

The peace which we are pledged to leave to the Cuban people 

must carry with it the guaranties of permanence. We became spon- 
sors for the pacification of the island, and we remain accountable to 
the Cubans, no less than to our own country and people, for the re- 
construction of Cuba as a free commonwealth on abiding foundations 
of right, justice, liberty, and assured order. Our enfranchisement 
of the people will not be completed until free Cuba shall ‘be a real- 
ity, not a name; a perfect entity, not a hasty experiment bearing 
within itself the elements of failure.” 

While the treaty of peace with Spain was ratified on the 6th of 
February, 1899, and ratifications were exchanged nearly two years 
ago, the Congress has indicated no form of government for the Phil- 
ippine Islands. It has, however, provided an army to enable the 
Executive to suppress insurrection, restore peace, give security to 
the inhabitants, and establish the authority of the United States 
throughout the archipelago. It has authorized the organization of 
native troops as auxiliary to the regular force. It has been advised 
from time to time of the acts of the military and naval officers in the 
islands, of my action in appointing civil commissions, of the instruc- 
tions with which they were charged, of their duties and powers, of 
their recommendations, and of their several acts under executive 
commission, together with the very complete general information 
they have submitted. These reports fully set forth the conditions, 
past and present, in the islands, and the instructions clearly show the 
principles which will guide the Executive until the Congress shall, 
as it is required to do by the treaty, determine ‘‘ the civil rights and 
political status of the native inhabitants.” The Congress having 
added the sanction of its authority to the powers already possessed 
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and exercised by the Executive under the Constitution, ‘thereby leav- 
ing with the Executive the responsibility for the government of the 
Philippines, I shall continue the efforts already begun until order 
shall be restored throughout the islands, and as fast as conditions 
permit will establish local governments, in the formation of which 
the full co-operation of the people has been already invited, and 
when established will encourage the people to administer them. The 
settled purpose, long ago proclaimed, to afford the inhabitants of the 
islands self-government as fast as they were ready for it will be pur- 
sued with earnestness and fidelity. Already something has been 
accomplished in this direction. The Government’s representatives, 
civil and military, are doing faithful and noble work in their mission 
of emancipation and merit the approval and support of their coun- 
trymen. The most liberal terms of amnesty have already been 
communicated to the insurgents, and the way is still open for those who 
have raised their arms against the Government for honorable submis- 
sion toits authority. Our countrymen should not be deceived. We are 
not waging war against the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. A 
portion of them are making war against the United States. By far 
the greater part of the inhabitants recognize American sovereignty 
and welcome it as a guaranty of order and of security for life, prop- 
erty, liberty, freedom of conscience, and the pursuit of happiness, 
To them full protection will be given. They shall not be abandoned. 
We will not leave the destiny of the loyal millions in the islands to 
the disloyal thousands who are in rebellion against the United States, 
Order under civil institutions will come as soon as those who now 
break the peace shall keep it. Force will not be needed or used 
when those who make war against us shall make it no more. May 
it end without further bloodshed, and there be ushered in the reign 
of peace to be made permanent by a government of liberty under law! 
MARCH 4, Igo1. 
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4... PROCLAMATIONS. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas public interests require that the Congress of the United 
States should be convened in extra session at twelve. o’clock on the 
15th day of March, 1897, to receive such communication as may be 
made by the Executive : 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby proclaim and declare that~an extraordinary oc- 
casion requires the Congress of the United States to convene in extra 
session at the Capitol in the city of Washington on the 15th day of 
March, 1897, at twelve o’clock, noon, of which all persons who shall 
at that time be entitled to act as members thereof, are hereby required 
to take notice. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the United States at Washing- 

ton the 6th day of March in the year of our Lord one thou- 
[sHAL.] sand eight hundred and ninety-seven, and of the Independence 
of the United States the one hundred and twenty-first. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President : 


JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION, 


In remembrance of God’s goodness to us during the past year, which 
has been so abundant, ‘‘let us offer unto Him our thanksgiving and 
pay our vows unto the Most High.’’ Under His watchful providence 
_ industry has prospered, the conditions of labor have been improved, the , 
rewards of the husbandman have been increased, and the comforts of 
our homes multiplied. His mighty hand has preserved peace and pro- 
tected the nation. Respect for law and order has been strengthened, 
love of free institutions cherished, and all sections of our beloved coun- 
try brought into closer bonds of fraternal regard and generous co- 
eperation. 

For these great benefits it is our duty to praise the Lord in a spirit of 
humility and gratitude and to offer up to Him our most earnest suppli- 
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cations. That we may acknowledge our obligation as a people to Him 
who has so graciously granted us the blessings of free government and 
material prosperity, I, William McKinley, President of the United 
States, do hereby designate and set apart Thursday, the twenty-fifth . 
day of November, for national thanksgiving and prayer, which all of 
the people are invited to observe with appropriate religious services in 
_ their respective places of worship. On this day of rejoicing and 
domestic reunion let our prayers ascend to the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift for the continuance of His love and favor to us, that 
our hearts may be filled with charity and good will, and we may be 
ever worthy of His beneficent concern. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and ‘caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 29th day of October, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
[SEAL.] seven, and of the Independence of the United States the one 

hundred and twenty-second. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas satisfactory proof has been given me that vessels of the 
United States in ballast which proceed to Mexico with the object of de- 
voting themselves to pearl fishery and fishing on the Mexican coasts or 
for the purpose of receiving and carrying passengers and mail or of 
loading cattle, wood, or any other Mexican product and which shall go 
directly to ports open to general commerce so that thence they may be 
dispatched to their destination, and steam vessels of the United States 
are exempted from tonnage duties in Mexican ports; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States 
of America, by virtue of the authority vested: in me by the act of Con- 
gress approved July 24, 1897, entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to suspend discriminating duties imposed on foreign vessels and 
commerce,” do hereby declare and proclaim that from and after the date 
of this, my proclamation, Mexican vessels in ballast which proceed to 
the United States with the object of fishing on the coast thereof or for 
the purpose of receiving and carrying passengers and mail or of loading , 
cattle, wood, or any other product of the United States and which shall 
go directly to ports open to general commerce so that thence they may 
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be despatched to their destination, and Mexican steam vessels shall be 
exempted from the payment of the tonnage duties imposed by section 
4219 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

And this proclamation shall remain in force and effect until otherwise 
ordered by the President of the United States. 


In witness whereof I have set my hand and caused the seal of the 


United States to be hereunto affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington this reth day of Novelifa in 

the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
[SEAL.] seven, and of the Independence of the United States the one 

; hundred and twenty-second. 
~ WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas by a joint resolution passed by the Congress and approved 
April 20, 1898,* and communicated to the Government of Spain, it was 
demanded that said Government at once relinquish its authority and 
government in the island of Cuba and withdraw its land and naval 
forces from Cuba and Cuban waters, and the President of the United 
States was directed and empowered to use the entire land and naval 
forces of the United States and to call into the actual service of the 
United States the militia of the several States to such extent as might 
be necessary to carry said resolution into effect; and 

Whereas in carrying into effect said resolution the President of the 
United States deems it necessary to set on foot and maintain a blockade 
of the north coast of Cuba, including all ports on said coast between 
Cardenas and Bahia Honda, and the port of Cienfuegos, on the south 
coast of Cuba: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
in order to enforce the said resolution, do hereby declare and proclaim 
that the United States of America have instituted and will maintain a 
blockade of the north coast of Cuba, including ports on said coast be- 
tween Cardenas and Bahia Honda, and the port of Cienfuegos, on the 
south coast of Cuba, aforesaid, in pursuance of the laws of the United 
States and the law of nations applicable to such cases. An efficient 
force will be posted so as to prevent the entrance and exit of vessels 
from the ports aforesaid. Any neutral vessel approaching any of said 
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ports or attempting to leave the same without notice.or knowledge of 
the establishment of such blockade will be duly warned by the com- 
mander of the blockading forces, who will indorse on her register the 
fact and the date of such warning, where such indorsement was made; 
and if the same vessel shall again attempt to enter any blockaded port 
she will be captured and sent to the nearest and convenient port for 
such proceedings against her and her cargo as prize as may be deqmge. 
advisable. 
Neutral vessels lying in any of said ports at the time of the establish- 
ment of such blockade will be allowed thirty days to issue therefrom. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seai 
of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this ae day of April, 
-[seat.] A. D., 1898, and of the Independence of the United States 
the one hundred and twenty-second. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas a joint resolution of Congress was approved on the 20th day 
of April, 1898,* entitled ‘‘ Joint resolution for the recognition of the 
independence of the people of Cuba, demanding that the Government 
of Spain relinquish its authority and government in the island of Cuba 
and to withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters, 
and directing the President of the United States to use the land and 
naval forces of the United States to carry these resolutions into effect; ’’ 
and 

Whereas by an act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act to provide for tem- 
porarily increasing the military establishment of the United States in 
time of war, and for other purposes,’’ approved April 22, 1898, the 
President is authorized, in order to raise a volunteer army, to issue his 
proclamation calling for volunteers to serve in the Army of the United 
States: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power vested in me by the Constitution and the laws, 
and deeming sufficient occasion to exist, have thought fit to call forth, 
and hereby do call forth, volunteers to the aggregate number of 12 5,000 
in order to carry into effect the purpose of the said resolution, the same 
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_to be apportioned, as far as practicable, among the several States and 
Territories and the District of Columbia according to population and to 
serve for two years unless sooner discharged. The details for this object. 
will be immediately communicated to the proper authorities through the 
War Department. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand a caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 23d day of April, 
a ] A. D. 1898, and of the Independence of the United States: 
the one hundred and twenty-second. 
. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
JoHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas by an act of Congress approved April 25, 1898,* it is de- 
clared that war exists and that war has existed since the 21st day of 
April, A. D. 1898, including said day, between the United States of 
America and the Kingdom of Spain; and 

Whereas, it being desirable that such war should be conducted upon 
principles in harmony with the present views of nations and sanctioned 
by their recent practice, it has already been announced that the policy 
of this Government will be not to resort to privateering, but to adhere 
to the rules of the Declaration of Paris: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States 
of America, by virtue of the power vested in me by the Constitution 
and the laws, do hereby declare and proclaim: 

1.. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods with the exception of con- 
traband of war. 

2. Neutral goods not contraband of war are not liable to confiscation 
under the enemy’s flag. 

3. Blockades in order to be binding must be effective. 

4. Spanish merchant vessels in any ports or places within the United 
States shall be allowed till May 21, 1898, inclusive, for loading their 
cargoes and departing from such ports or places; and such Spanish 
inerchant vessels, if met at sea by any United States ship, shall be per- 
mitted to continue their voyage if on examination of their papers it 
shall appear that their cargoes were taken on board before the expira- 
tion of the above term: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 
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apply to Spanish vessels having on board any officer in the military or . 


naval service of the enemy, or any coal (except such as may be neces- 
sary for their voyage), or any other article prohibited or contraband of 
war, or any dispatch of or to the Spanish Government. 

5. Any Spanish merchant vessel which prior to April 21, 1898, shall 
have sailed from any foreign port bound for any port or pinée in the 
United States shall be permitted to enter such port or place and to dis- 


- charge her cargo, and afterwards forthwith to depart without molesta- 


tion; and any such vessel, if met at sea by any United States ship, shall 
be permitted to continue her voyage to any port not blockaded. 

6. The right of search is to be exercised with strict regard for the 
rights of neutrals, and the voyages of mail steamers are not to be inter- 
fered with except on the clearest grounds of suspicion of a violation of 
law in respect of contraband or blockade. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington on the 26th day of April, 
[seaL.] A. D. 1898, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-second. 
| WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: y 
Atvrey A. ADEE, - 
Acting Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress, approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled, 
‘‘ An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,’’ ‘‘ That 
the President of the United States may, from time to time, set apart 
and reserve, in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, 
in any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with timber or 
undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public reserva- 
tions, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare the estab- 
lishment of such reservations and the limits thereof;”’ 

And whereas, the public lands in the Territory of Arizona, within 
the limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it 


appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and” 


reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four of the afore- 
said act of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there is 
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hereby reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a Public Res- 
ervation all those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels of land lying and be- 
ing situate in the Territory of Arizona, and within the boundaries 
particularly described as follows, to wit: __ 

_ Beginning at the northeast corner of Section twelve (12), Township 
thirteen (13) North, Range three (3) West, Gila and Salt River Merid- 
ian, Arizona; thence southerly along the range line to the point for 
the southeast corner of Section twenty-five (25), said Township; 
thence westerly along the unsurveyed section line to the point for the 
southwest corner of Section twenty-eight (28), said Township; thence 
northerly alone the unsurveyed section line to the point for the north- 
west corner of Section nine (9), said Township; thence easterly along 
the unsurveyed and surveyed section line to the northeast corner of 
Section twelve (12), said Township, the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal. 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United 
States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made 
pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make entry 
or filing of record has not expired; and all mining claims duly located 
and held according to the laws of the United States and rules and regu- 
lations not in conflict therewith; 

Provided, that this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 
ticular tract of land unless the entryman, settler, or claimant. continues 
to comply with the law under which the entry, filing, settlement, or 
location was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to enter or make 
settlement upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. } 

Done at the city of Washington, this 1oth day of May, in the year 

of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight, 
[seAL.] and of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and twenty-second. ; ; ; 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
WiLiiaM R. Day, 
Secretary of State. 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas an act of Congress was approved on the 25th day of April, 
1898,* entitled ‘“‘An act declaring that war ph between wee United 
States of America and the Kingdom of Spain;’’ and 


Whereas by an act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act to provide for tem- 
porarily increasing the military establishment of the United States in’ 


time of war and for other purposes,’’ approved April 22, 1898, the 


President is authorized, in order to raise a volunteer army, to issue his’ 


proclamation calling for volunteers to serve in the ay of the United 
States: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power vested in me by the Constitution and the laws, and 


deeming sufficient occasion to exist, have thought fit to call forth, and 


hereby do call forth, volunteers to the aggregate number of 75,000 in 


addition to the volunteers called forth by my proclamation of the 23d of» 


April, in the present year, the same to be apportioned, as far as prac- 


ticable, among the several States and Territories and the. District’ of. 
Columbia according to population and to serve for two years unless” 


sooner discharged. The proportion of each arm and the details of 
enlistment or organization will be made known through the Wears 
Department. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and eae’ the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
‘Done at the city of Washington, this asth day of May, 
[sEAL.] A. D. 1898, and of the Independence of the United States 
the one hundred and twenty-second. 
: WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
WILLIAM R. Day, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled, 
‘‘ An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,”’ ‘‘ That 
the President of the United States may, from time to time, set apart and 
reserve, in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in 


*See p. 123. {See pp. 248-249, 
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any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with timber or 


undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public reserva- 
_ tions, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare the estab- 
‘lishment of such reservations and the limits thereof; ’’ 


And whereas it is further provided by the act of Congress, approved 
June fourth, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, entitled, ‘‘An act 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for 


‘the fiseal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, 
‘and for other purposes,’’ that ‘‘ The President is hereby authorized at 


any time to modify any executive order that has been or may hereafter — 
be made establishing any forest reserve, and by such modification may 
reduce the area or change the boundary lines of such reserve, or may 
‘vacate altogether any order creating such reserve;’’ 
' And whereas the public lands in the Territory of New Mexico, within 
the limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it. 
appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and 
reserving said lands as a public reservation; 
Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 

by virtue of the power in me vested by the aforesaid acts of Congress, 


-do hereby make known and proclaim that the boundary lines of the 


Forest Reservation in the Territory of New Mexico, known as ‘‘ The 
‘Pecos River Forest Reserve,’’ created by proclamation of January 
eleventh, eighteen hundred and ninety-two, are hereby so changed and 
enlarged as to include all those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels of land 
lying and being situate in the Territory of New Mexico, and within the 
boundaries particularly described as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the southwest corner of Township seventeen (17) 
North, Range thirteen (13) East, New Mexico Principal Meridian, New 
Mexico; thence easterly along the Fourth (4th) Standard Parallel 
North, to its intersection with the west boundary line of the Las Vegas 
Grant; thence northerly along the west boundary lines of the Las Vegas 
and Mora Grants to the point of intersection with the southeast bound- 
ary line of the Rancho del Rio Grande Grant; thence along the boundary 
line of said grant in a southwesterly direction to the most southerly 


point thereof; thence southerly to the line of the Santa Barbary Grant; 


thence southeasterly and southerly to the southeast corner thereof ; 
thence westerly along the south boundary line of said grant to the 
southwest corner thereof, and continuing westerly to the east boundary 
line’of the Las Trampas Grant; thence in a general southwesterly direc- 
tion following the boundary lines of the Las Trampas, Las Truchas, 
and San Fernando Santiago Grants to the point of intersection with the 
unsurveyed range line between Ranges ten (10) and eleven (11) East; 
thence southerly along the range line to the point for the southwest corner 
of Section eighteen (18), Fractional Township sixteen (16) North, Range 
eleven (11) East; thence easterly along the unsurveyed section line to 
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the point for the southeast corner of Section thirteen (13), said town- 
ship; thence northerly along the range line to the northeast corner of 
Township seventeen (17) North, Range eleven (11) East; thence east- 
erly along the township line to the southeast corner of Township 
eighteen (18) North, Range twelve (12) East; thence southerly along 
the range line to the southwest corner of Township seventeen (17) 
North, Range thirteen (13) East, the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United 
- States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made 
pursuant: to law, and the statutory period within which to make entry 
or filing of record has not expired; and all mining claims duly located 
and held according to the laws of the United States and rules and regu- 
lations not in conflict therewith; 

Provided, that this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 
ticular tract of land unless the entryman, settler, or claimant continues 
to comply with the law under which the entry, filing, settlement, or loca- 
tion was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to enter or make 
settlement upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. : 

Done at the city of Washington, this 27th day of May, in the year 

of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight, 
[sEAL.] and of the Independence of the United States the one hun. 
( dred and twenty-second. 


av WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 


J. B.. Moors, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas pursuant to section 3 of the act of Congress approved July 
24, 1897, entitled ‘‘ An Act to provide revenue for the Government and 
to encourage the industries of the United States,’? the Governments of 
the United States and of the French Republic have in the spirit of 
amity, and with a desire to improve their commercial relations, entered 
into a Commercial Agreement in which reciprocal and equivalent con- 
cessions have been in the judgment of the President secured according 
to the provisions of said section, whereby the following articles of com- 


_ 


merce, being the products and manufactures of the United States, are 
to be admitted into France on and after the rst day of June, 1808, at 
the minimum rate of duty, not exceeding the rates respectively appear- 
ing in the following table, namely: apie 
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Therefore, in further execution of the provisions of said section it is 
hereby declared that on and after the rst day of June, 1898, and during 
the continuance in force of the Agreement aforesaid, and until other- 
wise declared, the imposition and collection of the duties heretofore 
imposed and collected upon the following named articles, the products 
of France, by virtue of said act are hereby suspended, and in place 
thereof the duties shall be imposed and collected thereon according to 
the provisions of said section 3 as follows: 

On argols, or crude tartar, or wine lees, crude, five per centum ad 
valorem. : 

On brandies, or other spirits manufactured or distilled from grain or 
other materials, one dollar and seventy-five cents per proof gallon. 

On paintings in oil or water colors, pastels, pen and ink drawings, and 
statuary, fifteen per centum ad valorem. 

It is further declared that the rates of duty heretofore imposed and 
collected on still wines and vermuth, the product of France, under the 
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provisions of the United States Tariff Act of 1807 are conditionally sus- 
pended, and in place thereof shall be imposed and collected on and after 
the 1st day of June next as follows, namely: = 

On still wines and vermuth, in casks, thirty-five cents per gallon ; 
bottles or jugs, per case of one dozen bottles or jugs containing nies 
not more than one quart and more than one pint, or twenty-four bottles 
or jugs containing each not more than one pint, one dollar and twenty- 
five cents per case, and any excess beyond these quantities found in 
such bottles or jugs shall be subject to a duty of four cents per pint or 
fractional part thereof, but no separate or additional duty shall be 
assessed upon the bottles or jugs. 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, William McKinley, President of 
the United States of America, have caused the above stated modifica- 
tions of the customs duties of the respective countries to be made public 
for the information of the citizens of the United States of America. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 30th day of May, one thousand 

eight hundred and ninety-eight, and of the Independence 
[SEAL.] of the United States of America the one hundred and twenty- 
second. mt 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
WILLIAM R. Day, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, for the reasons set forth in my proclamation of April 22, 
1898,* a blockade of the ports on the northern coast of Cuba from Car- 
denas to Bahia Honda, inclusive, and of the port of Cienfuegos, on the 
south coast of Cuba, was declared to have been instituted; and 

Whereas it has become desirable to extend the blockade to other 
Spanish ports: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
do hereby declare and proclaim that in addition to the blockade of the 
ports specified in my proclamation of April 22, 1898, the United States 
of America has instituted and will maintain an effective blockade of all 
the ports on the south coast of Cuba from Cape Frances to Cape Cruz, 


inclusive, and also of the port of San Juan, in the island of Puerto 
Rico. 


* See pp. 247-248, 
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Neutral vessels lying in any of the ports to which the blockade is by 
its present proclamation extended will be allowed thirty days to issue 
therefrom with cargo. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set ie hand and ohied the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. tas 

Done at the city of Washington, this a8 day of June, A. D., 
[s#AL.] 1898, and of the Independence of the United States the ite 
hundred and twenty-second. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
J. B. Moore, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress, approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled 
‘“An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,’’ ‘‘ That 
the President of the United States may, from time to time, set apart 
and reserve, in any State or Territory having public land bearing 
forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with 
timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public 
reservations, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare ~ 
the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof; ”’ 

And whereas it is further provided by the act of Congress, approved 
June fourth, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, entitled ‘‘An act mak- 
ing appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, 
and for other purposes,’’ that ‘‘The President is hereby authorized at 
any time to modify any executive order that has been or may hereafter 
be made establishing any forest reserve, and by such modification may 
reduce the area or change the boundary lines of such reserve, or may 
vacate altogether any order creating such reserve; ”’ 

And whereas the public lands in the State of California, within the 
limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it 
appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and 
reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by the aforesaid acts of Congress, 
do hereby make known and proclaim that the boundary lines of the 
Forest Reservation in the State of California, known as ‘‘the Pine 
Mountain and Zaca Lake Forest Reserve, ”’ — by proclamation of 

M P—voL X—17 
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March second, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, are hereby so 
changed and enlarged as to include all those: certain tracts, ‘pieces, or 


parcels of land lying and being situate in the State: of apetarrit rand = 


within the boundaries particularly described as follows, to wit:) 
Beginning at the northwest corner of fractional Township sina ( 12) 
North, Range thirty (30) West, San Bernardino Base and Meridian, 


California; thence southerly along the range line to the southwest. 
corner of said fractional township; thence westerly along the township 


line to the northwest corner of Section three (3), Township eleven (11) 
North, Range thirty-one (31) West; thence southerly along the section 
line to the southwest corner of Section twenty-two (22), said'township; 
thence westerly along the section line to the northwest corner of Section 
thirty (30), said township; thence southerly along the range line be- 
tween Ranges thirty-one (31) and thirty-two (32) West, to the north- 
ern boundary of the rancho Sisquoc; thence in a general southeasterly 
direction along the boundaries of the ranchos Sisquoc, La Laguna, 
Cafiada de los Pinos or College Rancho, Tequepis, San Marcos, and Los 
Prietos y Najalayegua, to the range line between Ranges twenty-four 
(24) and twenty-five (25) West; thence southerly along said range line 
to the southeast corner of ‘Township five (5) North, Range twenty-five 
(25) West; thence easterly along the township line between ‘Townships 
four (4) and five (5) North, to the western boundary of the rancho 
Temascal; thence along the western, northern, and eastern boundary 
of said rancho to its intersection with the northern boundary of the 
rancho San Francisco; thence along the northern and eastern boundary 
of said rancho to its southeast corner and continuing southerly to the 
northern boundary of the Ex Mission de San Fernando Grant; thence 
along the northern boundary of said grant to its intersection with. the 
range line between Ranges fourteen (14) and fifteen (15) West; thence 
northerly along said range line to the northeast corner of) Section 
twenty-four (24), Township four (4) North, Range fifteen (15) West; 
thence easterly along the section line to the southeast corner of Section 
thirteen (13), Township four (4) North, Range thirteen (13) West; 
thence northerly along the range line to the southwest ‘corner of ‘Town- 
ship five (5) North, Range twelve (12) West; thence easterly along 
the township line to the southeast corner of said township; thence 
northerly along the range line to the northeast corner of Section twelve 
(12) of said township; thence westerly along the section line to the 
northwest corner of Section seven (7), said township; thence northerly 
along the range line to the First (1st) Standard Parallel North; thence 
westerly along the First (1st) Standard Parallel North to the southeast 
corner of Township six (6) North, Range thirteen (13)' West;: thence 
northerly along the range line to the northeast corner of Section thir- 
teen (13), said township; thence westerly along the section line ‘to the 
northwest corner of Section thirteen (13), Township six (6), North, 
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Range fourteen (14) West; thence northerly along the section line to 
the northeast corner of Section two (2), said township; thence westerly 
along the township line to the northwest corner of Section four (4), 
said township; thence northerly along the section line to the northeast 
corner of Section five (5), Township seven (7) North, Range fourteen 
(14) West; thence westerly along the township line to the northwest 
corner of fractional Section one (1), Township seven (7) North, Range 
seventeen (17) West; thence northerly along the section iine to the 
intersection with the southern boundary of the rancho La Liebre: 
thence northwesterly along the boundaries of the ranchos La Ljiebre 


and Los Alamos y Agua Caliente to the township line between ‘Town- 


ships eight (8) and nine (g) North; ‘thence westerly along said town- 
ship line to the southeast corner of ‘Township nine (9) North, Range 
twenty-two (22) West; thence northerly along the township line to the 
northeast corner of said township; thence westerly along the township 
line to the intersection with the southern boundary of the rancho Cuy- 
ama; thence westerly and northwesterly along the southern boundaries of 
the ranchos Cuyama to the Kighth (8th) Standard Parallel South; thence 
westerly along said parallel to the northwest corner of fractional Town- 
ship twelve (12) North, Range thirty (30) West, the place of beginning, 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all irrigation 


_ rights and lands lawfully acquired therefor and all lands which may have 


been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal entry or covered 
by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United States Land 
Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made pursuant to 
law, and the statutory period within which to make entry or filing of 
record has not expired; and all mining claims duly located and held ac- 


cording to the laws of the United States and rules and regulations not 


in conflict therewith; 

Provided, that this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 
ticular tract of land unless the entryman, settler, or claimant continues 
to comply with the law under which the entry, filing, settlement, or loca- 
tion was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to enter or make 
settlement upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 29th day of June, in the year of 

our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight, and 
[sHAL.] of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
. and twenty-second. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
J. B. Moore, 
Acting Secretary of State, 
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BY THE PResIpENT oF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


A PROCLAMATION. . are 


a) 


| Whereas satisfactory proof has been given to'me that no tonnage or 


light-house dues or any equivalent tax or taxes whatever are imposed 
upon vessels of the United States in the port of Copenhagen, in ithe 
Kingdom of Denmark; 


Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President 68 the United mite 


of America, by virtue of the authority vested in me by section eleven 
of the act of Congress, entitled ‘‘An Act to abolish certain fees for 
official services to American vessels, and to amend the laws relating’ to 
shipping commissioners, seamen, and owners of vessels, and for other 
purposes,” approved June nineteenth, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-six, and in virtue of the further act amendatory thereof, en- 
titled ‘‘An act to amend the laws relating to navigation and for other 
purposes,’’ approved April four, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-eight, do hereby declare and proclaim that from~and after the 


date of this, my Proclamation, shall be suspended the collection of the | 


whole of the tonnage duty which is imposed by said section eleven 
of the act approved June nineteenth, one thousand eight hundred 


and eighty-six, upon vessels entered in the ports of the United © 


States directly from the port of Copenhagen, in the iinegsrn of Den- 
mark, 

Provided, that there shall be excluded from the benefits of the sus- 
pension hereby declared and proclaimed, the vessels of any foreign 
country in whose ports the fees or dues of any kind or nature imposed 
on. vessels of the United States, or the import or export duties: on 
their cargoes, are in excess of the fees, dues, or duties imposed on 
the vessels of such country or on the cargoes of such vessels; but 
this proviso shali not be held to be inconsistent with the special regu- 
lation by foreign countries of duties and other charges on their: own 
vessels, and the cargoes thereof, engaged in their coasting trade, or 
with the existence between such countries and other States of recip- 
rocal stipulations founded on special conditions and equivalents, and 
thus not within the treatment of American vessels under the most 
favored nation clause in treaties between the United States and! such 
countries. 

And the suspension hereby declared and proclaimed shall continue so 
long as the reciprocal exemption of vessels belonging to citizens of the 
United States and their cargoes, shall be continued in the said port of 
Copenhagen and no longer. 
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In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and canned the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. = u 
- Done at the city of Washington, this roth a) of July, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight, and 
[sEAL.] of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
deity and twenty-third. | 
. WILLIAM McKINLEY. © 
By the President: . 
“ "“WiiiiAm R. Day, 
Secretary of State. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas in the opening of the Cherokee Outlet, pursuant to section 
ten, of the act of Congress, approved March third, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-three, the lands known as the Eastern, Middle, and Western 
Saline Reserves, were excepted from settlement in view of three leases 
made by the Cherokee Nation prior to March third, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-three, under authority of the act of Congress, approved 
August seventh, eighteen hundred and eighty-two; 

And whereas it appears that said leases were never approved as pro- 
vided by law; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me ves‘2d by section ten of said act of March 
third, eighteen hundred and ninety-three, do hereby declare and make 
known that all the lands in said saline reserves, as described in a proc- 
lamation dated August nineteenth, eighteen hundred and ninety-three, 
are hereby restored to the public domain and will be disposed of under 
the laws of the United States relating to public lands in said Cherokee 
Outlet, subject to the policy of the Government in disposing of saline 
lands. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand aud caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 27th day of July, in the 

year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
[s#aL.] eight, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-third. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
WILLIAM R. Day, 
Secretary of State. 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas by a protocol concluded and signed August 12, 1898,* by 
William R. Day, Secretary of State of the United States, and His Ex- 
cellency Jules Cambon, ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary of 
the Republic of France at Washington, respectively representing for 
this purpose the Government of the United States and the Government 
of Spain, the United States and Spain have formaiiy agreed upon the 
terms on which negotiations for the establishment of peace between the 
_ two countries shall be undertaken; and 

Whereas it is in said protocol agreed that upon its conclusion and sig- 
nature hostilities between the two countries shall be suspended and that 
notice to that effect shall be given as soon as possible by each Govern- 
ment to the commanders of its military and naval forces: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
do, in accordance with the stipulations of the protocol, declare and pro- 
claim on the part of the United States a suspension of hostilities and do 
hereby command that orders be immediately given through the proper 
channels to the commanders of the military and naval forces of the 
United States to abstain from all acts inconsistent with this proclama- 
tion. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 12th day of August, 
[skAL.] A. D. 1898, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-third. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
WILLIAM R. Day, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress, approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled, 
‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,’”’ ‘‘ ‘That 
the President of the United States may, from time to time, set apart 
and reserve, in any State or Territory having public land bearing 


* See page 96. 
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forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered 
— with timber or: undergrowth, whether of commercial. value or not, 
_ as public) reservations, and the President shall, by public proclama- 


tion, declare the establishment of such| ‘reservations and \ the oan 
~ And whereas it te Guirttior rerbidiad ey dha act of Goats see 

June fourth, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, entitled, ‘‘An act 

making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, 

and for other purposes,’’ that ‘‘’The President is hereby. authorized at 

any time|to modify any Executive order that has been or may. hereafter 

be made establishing any forest reserve, and by, such modification. may 

reduce the area or change the boundary lines of such reserve, or may 

vacate altogether any order creating such reserve;”’ 

‘And whereas, the public lands in the States of South Dakota and 
Wyoming, within the limits hereinafter described, are.in part covered ° 
with timber, and it appears that the public good would be promoted. by 
setting apart and reserving said lands as a public reservation ; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United rye 
by virtue of the power in me vested by the aforesaid acts’ of ‘Congress, 
do hereby make known and proclaim that the boundary lines ofthe . 
Forest Reservation in the State of South Dakofa, known) jas, ‘‘ The 
Black Hills Forest. Reserve,” created by proclamation of February 
twenty-second, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, are hereby so 
changed and enlarged as to include all those certain tracts, pieces or 
parcels of land lying and being situate in the States of South Dakota 
and Wyoming, and within the boundaries particularly described as fol- 
lows, to wit: 

Beginning at the southeast corner of ‘Township five (5) South, 


| Range five (5) East, Black Hills Meridian, South Dakota; thence north- 


erly to the northeast corner of said township; thence easterly to the 
southeast corner of Section thirty-three (33), Township four. (4) South, 
Range six (6) East; thence northerly to the southeast corner of Sec- 
tion nine (9g), said township; thence easterly to the southeast corner of 
Section twelve {12), said township; thence northerly along the range 
line to the northeast corner of Section thirteen (13), Township one (1) 
North, Range six (6) East; thence westerly to the northwest corner of 
said section; thence northerly to the northeast corner of Section two 
(2), said township; thence westerly to the northwest corner of said 
section; thence northerly to the northeast corner of Section twenty- 
two (22), Township two (2) North, Range six (6) East; thence west- 
erly to the southeast corner of Section seventeen (17), said township; 
thence northerly to the northeast corner of said section; thence westerly 
to the northwest corner of said section; thence northerly to the south- 
east corner of Section thirty (30), Township three (3) North, Range 
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_ six (6) East; thence easterly to the southeast corner of Section twenty- 
seven (27), said township; thence northerly to the northeast corner of 
Section twenty-two (22), said township; thence westerly to the north- 
west corner of said section; thence northerly to the northeast corner of 
Section sixteen (16), said township; thence westerly to the northwest | 
corner of said section; thence northerly to the northeast corner of Sec- 
tion eight (8), said township; thence westerly to the northwest corner 
of said section; thence northerly to the northeast: corner of Section 
nineteen (19), Township four (4) North, Range six (6) East; thence 
westerly to the northwest corner of said section; thence northerly to 
the northeast corner of Section twelve (12), Township four (4) North, 
Range five (5) East; thence westerly to the northwest -corner of said 
sectiou; thence northerly to the northeast corner of Section thirty-five 
(35), Township five (5) North, Range five (5) East; thence westerly 
to the northwest corner of said section; thence northerly to the 
northeast corner of Section twenty-seven (27), said township; thence 
westerly to the northwest corner of said section; thence northerly to 
the northeast corner of Section twenty-one (21), said township; thence 
westerly to the southeast corner of Section thirteen (13), Township 
five (5) North, Range four (4) East; thence northerly to the northeast 
corner of said section; thence westerly to the northwest corner of said 
section; thence northerly to the northeast corner of Section. two (2), 
said township; thence westerly to the northwest corner of Section four 
(4), said township; thence southerly to the southwest corner of said 
section; thence westerly to the southeast corner of Section two (2), 
Township five (5) North, Range three (3) East; thence northerly to 
the northeast corner of said section; thence westerly to the southeast 
corner of Section thirty-five (35), Township six (6) North, Range two 
(2) East; thence northerly to the northeast corner of Section twenty- 
Six (26) said township; thence westerly to the southeast corner of 
Section twenty-four (24), Township six (6) North, Range one (1) 
East; thence northerly to the northeast corner of said section; thence 
westerly along the section line to its intersection with the boundary line 
between the States of South Dakota and Wyoming; thence southerly 
along said State boundary line to its intersection with the section line 
between Sections twenty-eight (28) and thirty-three (33), Township 
fifty-two (52) North, Range sixty (60) West, Sixth (6th) Principal 
Meridian, Wyoming; thence westerly to the northwest corner of Sec- 
tion thirty-six (36), Township fifty-two (52) North, Range sixty-one 
(61) West; thence southerly along the section line to its intersection 
with the Twelfth (12th) Standard Parallel North; thence easterly along 
said parallel to its intersection with the boundary line between the 
States of Wyoming and South Dakota; thence southerly along said 
State boundary line to its intersection with the section line between Sec- 
tions eighteen (18) and nineteen (19), Township three (3) South, 
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Range one (1) East, Black Hills Meridian, South Dakota; thence’ east- 

erly to the northwest corner of Section twenty-two (22), said township, » 
thence southerly to the southwest corner of Section thirty-four (34), 
said township; thence easterly to the southeast corner of said town- 
ship; thence southerly to the southwest corner of Section thirty (30), 
Township four (4) South, Range two (2) Kast; thence easterly to the 
southeast corner of Section twenty-seven (27), said township; thence 
southerly to the southwest corner of Section eleven (11), Township 
five (5) South, Range two (2) East; thence easterly to the northwest 
corner of Section eighteen (18), Township five (5) South, Range four 
(4) East; thence southerly to the southwest corner of said township; 
thence easterly to the southeast corner of Township five (5) South, 
Range five (5) East, the place of beginning; excepting and excluding 
from reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or parcels of land lying 
and being situate within the boundaries particularly described as fol- 
lows, to wit: 

Beginning at the northeast corner of Section twenty-four (24), 
Township five (5) North, Range three (3) East, Black Hills Meridian ; 
thence westerly to the northwest corner of Section nineteen (19), said 
township; thence southerly to the northwest corner of Section thirty- 
one (31), said township; thence westerly to the northwest corner of 
Section thirty-six (36), Township five (5) North, Range two (2) East; 
thence southerly to the southwest corner of Section thirteen (13), 
Township four (4) North, Range two (2) East; thence easterly to the 
southeast corner of Section fifteen (15), Township four (4) North, 
Range three (3) East; thence northerly to the southwest corner of 
Section two (2), said township; thence easterly to the southeast cor- 
~ner of said section; thence northerly to the northeast corner of said 
' section; thence easterly to the southeast corner of Township five 
(5) North, Range three (3) Hast; thence northerly to the northeast i 
corner of Section twenty-four (24), said township, the place of begin- 
ning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United 
States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made 
pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make entry 
or filing of record has not expired; and all mining claims duly located 
and held according to the laws of the United States and rules and regu- 
lations not in conflict therewith; Provided, That this exception shall not 
continue to apply to any particular tract of land unless the entryman, 
settler, or claimant continues to comply with the law under which the 
entry, filing, settlement, or location was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to enter or make 
settlement upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 
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_In witness whereof I have hereunto seatiey hand and caused the seal) 

of the United States to be affixed... ipo terasilires sthtok ite 

Done at the city of Washington, (ores eee days “0 September, in the, 
year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and. ninety- 

[sean], eight, and of the Independence of the United States the one. 
hir ; 

hundred and twenty-third. ee re McKINLEY, | ; 

By the President: 5; iv ies 

- Atvry A. ADEE, # 
Acting Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 


The approaching November brings to mind the custom of our ances- 
tors, hallowed by time and rooted in our most sacred: traditions, of 
giving thanks to Almighty God for all the blesses He has vouchsafed: 
to us during the year. 

Few years in our history have afforded such cause for thanksgiving 
as this. We have been blessed by abundant harvests; our trade and 
commerce have wonderfully increased; our public credit has been im- 
proved and strengthened; all sections of our common country have been 
brought together and knitted into closer bonds of national. purpose 
and unity. 

The skies have been for a time darkened by the cloud of war, but.as 
we were compelled to take up the sword in the cause of humanity we 
are permitted to rejoice that the conflict has been of brief duration 
and the losses we have had to mourn, though grievous and important, 
‘have been so few, considering the great results accomplished, as, to in- 
spire us with gratitude and praise to the Lord of Hosts. We may laud 
and magnify His holy name that the cessation of hostilities came so 
soon as to spare both sides the countless sorrows and disasters that at- 
tend protracted war. 

I do therefore invite all my fellow-citizens, as well those who may be 
at sea or sojourning in foreign lands as those at homie, to set apart and 
observe Thursday, the 24th day of November, as a day of national 
thanksgiving, to come together in their several places of worship for a 
service of praise and thanks to Almighty God for all the blessings of 
the year, for the mildness of the seasons and the fruitfulness of the soil, 
for the continued prosperity of the people, for the devotion and valor 
of our countrymen, for the glory of our victory and the hope of a 
righteous peace, and to pray that the divine guidance which has brought 
us heretofore to safety and honor may be graciously continued in the 
years to come. 


2 
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- In witness whereof I have hereunto set = sce eas caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. | ti Mx 
5 Done at the city of aiken Geol this ook Huse of Oetabed 
[szar. ] _ A. D. 1898, and of the Independence of the United States the 

one hundred and twenty-third. ; 

“WILLIAM. McKINTEY. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas by joint resolution ‘‘to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States,’’ approved July 7, 1898, the cession by 
the Government of the Republic of Hawaii to the United States of 
America, of all rights of sovereignty of whatsoever kind in and over the 
Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies, and the transfer to the United 
States of the absolute fee and ownership of all public, Government, or 
crown lands, public buildings, or edifices, ports, harbors, military equip- 
ment, and all other public property of every kind and description be- 
longing to the Government of the Hawaiian Islands, was duly accepted, 
ratified, and confirmed, and the said Hawaiian Islands and their depend- 
encies annexed as a part of the territory of the United States and made 
subject to the sovereign dominion thereof, and all and singular the 
property and rights hereinbefore mentioned vested in the United States 
of America; and 

Whereas it was further provided in said resolution that the existing 
laws of the United States relative to public lands shall not apply to such 
lands in the Hawaiian Islands, but the Congress of the United States 
shall enact special laws for their management and disposition ; and 

Whereas it is deemed necessary in the public interests that certain 
lots and plats of land in the city of Honolulu be immediately reserved 
for naval purposes ; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the authority in me vested, do hereby declare, 
proclaim, and make known that the following described lots or plats 
of land be and the same are hereby reserved for naval purposes until 
such time as the Congress of the United States shall otherwise direct, 
to wit: 

ist. The water front lying between the Bishop Estate and the line of 
Richards Street including the site of prospective wharves, slips, and 
their approaches. 


” 
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2d. The blocks of land embracing lots No. 86 to 91, 100 to 131, re 
cluding Mililani Street to the intersection of Halekauwali! Street ; and 
the Government water lots lying between ts eco’ Estate and Punch- 
bowl and Allen Streets. © set [tae | 
In witness whereof I have ndveiilits set my haride aa paneed the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this 2d day of November, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight, and of the 
[sHat.] Independence of the United States the. one hundred and 
twenty-third. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: _s 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


HAWAIIAN CABLE CONCESSION. 


nT 0 all to whom these presents shall come kar saber: 


Know ye, that: Whereas, by an Indenture made the 2 aay of 
July, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
eight between Sanford B. Dole, President of the Republic of Hawaii 
for and in behalf of the Hawaiian Government of the one part andthe 
Pacific Cable Company, a corporation organized and existing under the 
laws of the State of New York of the United States of America, of the 
other part, there was granted, conceded, and confirmed unto the party 
of the second part and its successors and assigns the right and privilege 
to lay, construct, land, maintain and operate telegraphic and magnetic 
lines or cables from a point or points on the Pacific Coast’ of the United 
States to a suitable landing place or places to be selected by the party of 
the second part in the Hawaiian Islands with terminus at Honolulu, 
Island of Oahu, and from and beyond the Hawaiian Islands to Japan and 
any islands or places necessary for stations for such cables between the 
Hawaiian Islands and Japan that lie north of the tenth degree or par- 
allel of north latitude in the North Pacific Ocean, as an exclusive right 
and privilege together with an exemption from duties, ‘charges, and 
taxes for and during the term of twenty years from the date expressed 
in said Indenture, to wit, the 21st day of June, A. D. 1898,—said 
right, privilege, and exemption being subject to the terms and condi- 
tions set forth in said Indenture; 

And whereas among said terms and condita it is declared ava 
agreed by said Indenture that the party of the second part within two 
years from the approval (within eighteen months from the date of said 
contract) of an act by the Congress of the United States authorizing 
the party of the second part to construct and operate a submarine cable 
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line between the United States and the Hawaiian Islands shall con- 
struct, lay in proper working order, and establish a submarine telegraph 
cable from a point or points on the Pacific coast of the United States to 
a landing place or places in the Hawaiian Islands with terminus at 
Honolulu, Island of Oahu, according to the specifications of said Inden- 
ture, and further, within three years from the approval of such act by 
the Congress of the United States, shall in like manner construct, layin 
proper working order, and establish a submarine telegraph is from a 
point or points at or near said Honolulu to Japan; 

And whereas it is provided by said Indenture that’ the’ contract 
therein made and set forth shall not take effect, if at any time within six 
months from the date thereof, to wit, the 2d day of July, A. D., 1808, 
“the United States State Department” shall” express its disapproval 
thereof; 

‘And whereas, pursuant to a Joint Resolution of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, approved July 7, 1898, to provide for annexing the Hawai- 
ian Islands to the United States, the sovereignty of the said Hawaiian 
Islands was yielded up to the United States on the 12th day of August, 
A. 'D., 1898, becoming thenceforth vested in the United States of 
America. 

And whereas, in view of the provisions of said Joint Resolution for 
the determination by the Congress of the United States of all matters of 
municipal legislation concerning the Hawaiian Islands, and’ because 
the subject matter and provisions of said Indenture are deemed to be 
proper subjects for the consideration and determination of the Congress 
of the United States, it is deemed expedient and necessary that the 
Congress of the United States consider and adopt such legislation, 
especially in regard to grants and contractual obligations to be con- 
trolled by and rest upon the United States of America as vested with 
sovereignty over said Hawaiian Islands, without let or hindrance by 
reason of any action of the Government of the Republic of Hawaii 
in respect to such grants and contractual obligations initiated by the 
said Government of the Republis of Hawaii prior to and incomplete at 
the time of the yielding up of the sovereignty of the Hawaiian Islands 
to the United States; 

Now, therefore, I, John Hay, Secretary of State of the United States, 
do hereby express on the part of ‘‘the United States State Depart- 
ment’ its disapproval of the contract stipulated in the said Indenture 
to the end that the same shall not take effect. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the Department of State of the 

United States, in the city of Washington, D. C., this thirty- 

[seat.] first day of December in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-eight. 

JOHN? PAY /°* 


* 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. . 
A PROCLAMATION. 


‘Whereas it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress, approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, ey 
titled, ‘‘ An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,’’ 
‘That the President of the United States may, from time, to time, set 
apart and reserve in any State or Territory having public land bearing 
forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with 
timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public 
reservations, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare 
the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof ;’”’ 

And whereas it is further provided by the act of Congress, approved 
June fourth, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, entitled, ‘‘An act 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, 
and for other purposes,” that ‘‘’ The President is hereby authorized at 
any time to modify any executive order that has been or may hereafter 
be made establishing any forest reserve, and by such modification may 
reduce the area or change the boundary lines of such reserve, or may 
vacate altogether any order creating such reserve ;”’ 

And whereas the public lands in the State of California, within the 
limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it ap- 
pears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and re- 
serving said lands as'a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by the aforesaid acts of Congress, 
do hereby make known and proclaim that the boundary lines of the 
Forest Reservation in the State of California, known as ‘‘ The Trabuco 
Cafion Forest Reserve,’’ created by proclamation of February twenty- 
fifth, eighteen hundred and ninety-three, are hereby so changed and 
enlarged as to include all those certain tracts, pieces or parcels of land 
lying and being situate in the State of California, and within the bound- 
aries particularly described as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the northeast corner of Section thirteen (13), Town- 
ship five (5) South, Range six (6) West, San Bernardino Base and 
Meridian, California; thence westerly along the section line to the 
southeast corner of Section nine (9), said township; thence northerly 
along the section line to the northeast corner of Section four (4), said 
township; thence westerly along the township line to the northwest 
corner of Section three (3), Township five (5) South, Range seven (7) 
West ; thence southerly along the section line to the southwest corner 

‘of Section thirty-four (34), said township; thence easterly along the 
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‘township line to the southeast’ corner of said bertbiSbitola thence south- 


erly along the range line between Ranges six (6) and’seven (7) West, 
to its intersection with the northern boundary of the Rancho Mission 
Viejo or La Paz; thence along the northern and eastern boundary of 
‘said rancho to its intersection with the’ northern boundary of the 
Rancho Santa Margarita y Las Flores; thence along the northern 
boundary of said rancho to its intersection with the range line between 


“Ranges four (4) and five (5) West; thence northerly along ‘said range 


line to its intersection with the southern boundary of the Rancho Santa 
Rosa; thence ina northwesterly and northeasterly direction along the 
southern and western boundary of said rancho to, its intersection with 
the township line between Townships six (6) and seven (7) South; 
thence''westerly along said township line to the southeast corner of 
Township six (6) South, Range six (6) West ;' thence northerly along 
the range line to the northeast: corner of Section thirteen (13), T’own- 
ship five (5) South, Range six (6) West; the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legai 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United 
States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made 
pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make entry 
or filing of record has not expired ; Provided, that this exception shall 
not continue to apply to any particular tract of land unless the entry- 
man, settler, or claimant continues to comply with the law under which 
the entry, filing, or settlement was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make settle- 
ment upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my = and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 30th day of January, in the 

year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine, 
[smau.] and of the Independence of the United States the one hun- 
dred and twenty-third. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 


JoHN Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF, AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas satisfactory proof has’ been given to me by the Government 
of Mexico that no discriminating duties of tonnage or imposts are im- 
posed or levied in the ports of Mexico upon vessels wholly belonging 
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to citizens of the United States, or upon the produce, manufactures, or 
merchandise imported in the same from the Waite States, or from. any 
foreign country: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States 
of America, by virtue of the authority vested in me by section four 
thousand two hundred and twenty-eight of the Revised Statutes of the 


United States, do hereby declare and proclaim that, from and after the 


date of this, my proclamation, so long as vessels of the United States 
and their cargoes shall be exempt from discriminating duties as afore- 
said, any such duties on Mexican vessels entering the ports of the United 
States, or on the produce, manufactures, or merchandise imported in 
such vessels, shall be suspended and discontinued, and no longer. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, the 9th day of February, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
[SEAL.] nine, and of the Independence of the United States the one 
hundred and twenty-third. ; 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 


Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
' A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Congress, 
approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled ‘‘An 
act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,’’ ‘‘’That the 
President of the United States may, from time to time, set apart and 
reserve, in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in 
any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with timber or 
undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public reserva- 
tions, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare the 
establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof;’’ 

And whereas the public lands in the State of Montana, within the 
limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it 
appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and 
reserving said lands as public reservations; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four of the afore- 
said act of Congress, do hereby make’*known and proclaim that there 
are hereby reserved from entry er settlement and set apart as Public 


Reservations all those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels of ‘and lying and 


a 
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By the President: 
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being situate in the State of Montana and particularly described as fol- 
lows, to wit: 

Sections fourteen (14), twenty-four (24), twenty-six (26), and thirty- 
six (36), Township three (3) South, Range five (5) East; Sections two 
(2), twelve (12), fourteen (14), twenty-four (24), twenty-six (26), 
and thirty-six (36), Township four (4) South, Range five (5) East; 
Sections two (2), twelve (12), fourteen (14), and twenty-four (24), 
Township five (5) South, Range five (5) East; Sections fourteen (14), 
sixteen (16), eighteen (18), twenty (20), twenty-two (22), twenty- 
four (24), twenty-six (26), twenty-eight (28), thirty (30), thirty-two 
(32), thirty-four (34), and thirty-six (36), Township three! (3) South, 
Range six (6) East; Sections two (2), four (4), six (6), eight (8), ten 
(10), twelve (12), fourteen (14), sixteen (16), eighteen (18), twenty 
(20), twenty-two (22), twenty-four (24), twenty-six (26), twenty- 
eight (28), thirty (30), thirty-two (32), thirty-four (34), and thirty- 
six (36), Township four (4) South, Range six (6) East; Sections two 
(2), four (4), six (6), eight (8), ten (10), twelve (12), fourteen (14), 
sixteen (16), eighteen (18), twenty (20), twenty-two (22), and twenty- 
four (24), Township five (5) South, Range six (6) East; Sections 
eighteen (18), and thirty (30), Township three (3) South, Range seven 
(7) East; Sections six (6), eighteen (18), and thirty (30), Township 
four (4) South, Range seven (7) East; and Sections six (6) and 
eighteen (18), Township five (5) South, Range seven (7) East, Prin- 
cipal Meridian, Montana. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record: in the proper 
United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been 
made pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make 
entry or filing of record has not expired; Provided, that this exception 
shall not continue to apply to any particular tract of land unless the 
entryman, settler, or claimant continues to comply with the law under 
which the entry, filing, or settlement was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make et ee 
ment upon the tracts of land reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this roth day of February, in the 

year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
[sHAL.] nine, and of the Independence of the United States the one 
hundred and twenty-third. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 
M P—yoL x—1¢ 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. — 
A PROCLAMATION. seth dis 


. Whereas it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Congress, 

approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled, ‘An _ 
act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,’’ ‘‘’That the 
President of the United States may, from time to time, set apart and 
reserve, in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in 
any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with timber or 
undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public reserva- 
tions, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare the es- 
tablishment of such reservations and the limits thereof;’’ 

And whereas the public lands in the State of Utah, within the limits 
hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it appears 
that the public good would be promoted by setting Abe and reserving 
said lands as a public reservation ; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four of the afore- 
said act of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there 
is hereby reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a Public 
Reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or parcels of land lying and — 
being situate in the State of Utah and within the boundaries particu- 
larly described as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the northeast corner of Section twenty-four (24), ‘Town- 
ship twenty-four (24) South, Range two (2) East, Salt Lake Base and 
Meridian, Utah; thence southerly along the range line to the northeast 
corner of Section thirteen (13), Township twenty-five (25) South, 
Range two (2) East; thence easterly along the section line to the north- 
east corner of Section eighteen (18), Township twenty-five (25) South, 
Range three (3) East; thence southerly along the section line to the 
Fifth (5th) Standard Parallel South; thence westerly along said parallel 
to the northeast corner of Township twenty-six (26) South, Range two 
(2) East; thence southerly along the range line to the southeast corner 
of said township; thence westerly along the township line to the south- 
west corner of Section thirty-five (35), Township twenty-six (26) 
South, Range one (1) East; thence northerly along the section line to 
the Fifth (5th) Standard Parallel South; thence easterly along said par- 
allel to the southwest corner of Township twenty-five (25) South, Range 
two (2) East; thence northerly along the range line to the northwest cor- 
ner of Section nineteen (19), Township twenty-four (24) South, Range 
two (2) East; thence easterly along the section line to the northeast cor- | 
ner of Section twenty-four (24), said township, the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United 
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States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made 
pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make entry 
or filing of record has not expired; Provided, that this exception shall 
not continue to apply. to any particular tract of land unless the entry- 
man, settler or claimant continues to comply with the law under which 
the entry, filing, or settlement was made. . 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make stile: 
ment upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the eu 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this roth day of February, in the 

year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and. ninety- 

[SEAL.] nine, and of the Independence of the United States the one 


hundred and twenty-third. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 


Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress, approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled, 
‘« An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,’’ ‘‘ That 
the President of the United States may, from time to time, set apart 
and reserve, in any State or Territory having public land bearing 
forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with 
timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public 
reservations, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare 
the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof; ”’ 

And whereas, the public lands in the Territory of New Mexico, 
within the limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, 
and it appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart 
and reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four of the afore- 
said act of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there 
is hereby reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a Public 
Reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or parcels of land lying and 
being situate in the Territory of New Mexico and within the boundaries 
particularly described as follows, to-wit: 

Beginning at a point on the boundary line between New Mexico and 
Arizona where it is intersected by the north line of Township five (5) 
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South, Range twenty-one (21) West, New Mexico Principal Meridian, 
New Mexico; thence easterly along the township line to the northeast 
‘corner of Township five (5) South, Range sixteen (16) West; thence 
southerly along the range line between Ranges fifteen (15) and sixteen 
(16) West, to the southeast corner of Township eight (8) South, Range 
sixteen (16) West; thence easterly along the township line to the north- 
east corner of Township nine (9) South, Range fifteen (15) West; 
thenee southerly along the range line to the southeast corner of said 
‘township; thence easterly along the township line to’ the northeast 
corner of Township ten (10) South, Range ten (10) West; thence south- 
etly along the First Guide Meridian West, between Ranges nine (9) 
and ten (ro) West, to its intersection with the Third (3rd) Standard 
Parallel South, between Townships fifteen (15) and sixteen (16) South; 
thence westerly along the said Third (3rd) Standard Parallel South to 
the southwest corner of Township fifteen (15) South, Range sixteen 
(16) West; thence northerly along the range line to the northwest 
corner of said township; thence westerly along the township line to the 
northeast corner of Township fifteen (15) South, Range nineteen (19) 
West; thence southerly along the range line to its intersection with the 
Third (3rd) Standard Parallel South; thence westerly along the Third 
(3rd) Standard Parallel South to its intersection with the boundary 
line between New Mexico and Arizona; thence northerly along said 
boundary line to the point where it intersects the north line of Township 
five (5) South, Range twenty-one (21) West, the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced’ in any legal 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the ‘proper 
United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been 
made pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make 
entry or filing of record has not expired; Provided, that this exception 
shall not continue to apply to any particular tract of land tinless the 
entryman, settler or claimant continues to comply with the law under 
which the entry, filing or settlement was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make settle- 
ment upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this second day of March, in the year 

of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine, and 
[s#AL.] of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and twenty-third. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 
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Whereas by a proclamation of the President of the United: States, 


. dated the second day of December, eighteen, hundred and ninety-one, 


upon proof then appearing satisfactory that no tonnage or light-house 
dues or other equivalent tax or taxes were imposed upon American 
vessels entering the ports of the Island of Tobago, one of the British 
West India Islands; and that vessels belonging to the United States of 
America and their cargoes were not required in the ports of the said 
Island of Tobago to pay any fee or due of any kind or nature, or any 
import due higher than was payable by vessels from ports or places in 
the said Island of Tobago, or their cargoes, in the United States, the 
President did therefore declare and proclaim, from and after the date of 
his said proclamation of December second, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-one, the suspension of the collection of the whole of the duty of 
three cents per ton, not to exceed fifteen cents per ton per annum, im- 
posed upon vessels entered in the ports of the United States from any 
of the ports of the Island of Tobago by section 11 of the act of Con- 
gress approved June nineteenth, eighteen hundred and eighty-six, 
entitled ‘‘An act to abolish certain fees for official services to American 
vessels and to amend the laws relating to shipping commissioners, sea- 
men, and owners of vessels and for other purposes.’’ 

And whereas the President did further declare and proclaim in his 
proclamation of December second, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, 
that the said suspension should continue so long as the reciprocal ex- 
emiption of vessels belonging to citizens of the United States and their 
cargoes should be continued in the said ports of the Island of Tobago 
and no longer ; i 

And whereas it now appears upon satisfactory proof that tonnage or 
light-house dues, or a tax or taxes equivalent thereto, are in fact im- 
posed upon American vessels and their cargoes entered in ports of the 
Island of ‘Tobago higher and other than those imposed upon vessels 
and their cargoes entered in ports of the Island of Tobago, or their car- 
goes, entered in ports of the United States, so that said proclamation of 
December second, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, in its operation and 
effect contravenes the meaning and intent of said section 11 of the act 
of Congress approved June nineteenth, eighteen hundred and eighty- 
Six! 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United 
States of America, by virtue of the aforesaid section 11 of the act afore- 
said; as well as in pursuance of the terms of said proclamation itself, 
do ‘hereby revoke the said proclamation of December second, eighteen 
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hundred and ninety-one suspending the collection of the whole of the 


duty of three cents per ton, not to exceed fifteen cents per ton per 
annum (which is imposed by the aforesaid section of said act) upon 


vessels entered in the ports of the United States from any of the ports — 


of the Island of Tobago; this revocation of said eau aR to oo 
effect on and after the date of this my proclamation. | 


In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the sit : 


of the United States to be affixed. 
» Done at the city of Washington, this 13th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine, 
[seax.] and of the Independence of the United States the one hun- 
dred and twenty-third. 
Lb 1G WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas by a proclamation of the President of the United States, 
dated April seventh, eighteen hundred and eighty-five upon proof then 
appearing satisfactory that upon vessels of the United States arriving at 
the Island of Trinidad, British West Indies, no due was imposed by the 
ton as tonnage or as light money and that no other equivalent tax on 
vessels of the United States was imposed at said island by the British 
Government, the President did declare and proclaim from and after the 
date of his said proclamation of April seventh, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-five, the suspension of the collection of the tonnage duties of 
three cents per ton, not to exceed fifteen cents per ton per annum, im- 
posed upon vessels entered in ports of the United States from any of the 
ports of the Island of Trinidad by section 14 of the act of Congress ap- 
proved June twenty-six, eighteen hundred and eighty-four, entitled 
‘“An act to remove certain burdens on the American merchant marine 
and ga the American foreign carrying BELG and for other pur- 
poses; ’ 

And whereas it now appears upon satisfactory proof that tonnage or 
light-house dues, or a tax or taxes equivalent thereto, are in fact im- 
posed upon American vessels and their cargoes entered in ports of the 
Island of Trinidad higher and other than those imposed upon vessels 
from ports in the Island of Trinidad or their cargoes entered in ports of 
the United States, so that said proclamation of April seventh, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-five, in its operation and effect contravenes the 
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meaning and intent of section 14 of the act of Congress approved June 
twenty-six, eighteen hundred and eighty-four, as amended by section 
11 of the act of Congress approved June nineteenth, eighteen hundred 
and eighty-six, entitled ‘‘ An act to abolish certain fees for official serv- - 
ices to American vessels and to amend the laws relating to shipping 
commissioners, seamen, and owners of vessels and for other purposes; ”’ 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States 
of America, by virtue of the aforesaid section 14 of the act of Congress 
approved June twenty-six, eighteen hundred and eighty-four.as amended 
by the aforesaid section 11 of the act approved June nineteenth, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-six, do hereby revoke the said proclamation of 
April seventh, eighteen hundred and eighty-five, suspending the collec- 
tion of the whole of the duty of three cents per ton, not to exceed fif- 
teen cents per ton per annum (which is imposed by the aforesaid 
sections of said acts), upon vessels entered in the ports of the United 
States from any of the ports of the Island of Trinidad; this revocation 
of said proclamation to take effect on and after the date of this my 
proclamation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 13th day of March, in the year 

: of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine, 
[sHAL.] and of the Independence of the United States the one hun- 
dred and twenty-third. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THER PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, it is deemed necessary in the public interests that certain 
lands lying to the eastward of the city of San Juan, in Puerto Rico, be 
immediately reserved for naval purposes; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, Sass of the United 
States, by virtue of the authority in me vested, do hereby, declare, pro- 
claim, and make known that the following-described lands be and the 
same are hereby reserved for naval purposes until such time as the Con- 
gress of the United States shall otherwise direct, to wit: 

ist. The public land, natural, reclaimed, partly reclaimed, or which 
may be reclaimed, lying south of the Caguas Road, shown on the U. S. 
Hydrographic Map No. 1745 of July, 1898, and for 250 feet north of 
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said Caguas Road, to be bounded on the west by a true north and south 


line passing through the eastern corner of the railway station shown 


on said map, on the south by the shore of the harbor, = to Sree 


east 2,400 feet, more or less, to include 80 acres. 

and. The entire island lying to the southward of the shoedlactciel 
aan and described on the U. S. Hydrographic Map No. "745s of July, 
1898, as Isla Grande, or Manglar. 

The Military Governor of the Island of Puerto Ride will make this 
transfer through the representative of the Navy, the Commandant of 
the United States Naval Station, San Juan, Puerto Rico, who will pre- 
sent this proclamation. 

March 29, 1899. ‘WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 

_— Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STaTES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress, approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled, 
‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,’’ ‘‘ That 
the President of the United States may, from time to time, set apart 
and reserve, in any State or Territory having pal blic land bearing 


forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in'part covered with — 
timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public 


reservations, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare 
the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof;’’ 

And whereas, the public lands in the State of California, within the 
limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it ap- 
pears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and 
reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four of the afore- 
said act of Congress; do hereby make known and proclaim that there 
is hereby reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a Public 
Reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or parcels of land lying and 
being situate in the State of California and particularly described as 
follows, to wit: 

Townships eleven (11), twelve (12) and thirteen (13) North, Range 
sixteen (16) East, Mount Diablo Base and Meridian, California; Town- 


ships eleven (11), twelve (12) and thirteen (13) North, Range seven- 


teen (17) East; anc so much of Township eleven (11) North, Range 


| OT 
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eighteen (18) East, as lies west of the summit. of Ai ee rete: 
piesa of mountains in El Dorado County, California. 

' Excepting from the force and effect of ‘this protifehntitid all. tails 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in ‘any: legal 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper 
United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement ‘has been 
made pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make 
entry or filing of record has not expired; Provided, that this exception 
shall not continue to apply to any particular tract of land unless: the 
entryman, settler or claimant continues to comply with the law under 
which the entry, filing or settlement was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make settle- 
ment upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

The reservation hereby established shall be known as ‘The Lidke 
Tahoe Forest Reserve. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my’ hand and caused Pi seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 13th day of April, in the year 

of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine; 
[sEAL.] and of the Independence of the United States the one hun- 
dred and twenty-third. 
. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
JoHN Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, by the provisions of an act approved February 20, 1895, 
entitled ‘‘ An act to disapprove the treaty heretofore made with the 
Southern Ute Indians to be removed to the Territory of Utah, and pro- 
viding for settling them down in severalty where they may so elect and 
are qualified and to settle all those not electing to take lands in sever- 
alty, on the west forty miles of present reservation and in portions of 
New Mexico, and for other purposes, and to carry out the provisions of 
the treaty with said Indians June fifteenth, eighteen hundred and 
eighty,’’ the agreement made by the commissioners on the part of the 
United States with the Southern Ute Indians of Colorado bearing date 
November thirteenth, eighteen hundred and eighty-eight, was annulled 
and the treaty made with said Indians June fifteenth, eighteen hundred 
and eighty, was directed to be carried out as therein provided and as 
further provided by general law for settling Indians in severalty; and 
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| Whereas it was further provided by said act that within six months 
after the passage thereof, the Secretary of the Interior should cause 
allotment of land, in severalty, to be made to such of the Southern Ute 
Indians in Colorado, as might elect and be considered by him. qualified 
to take the same out of the agricultural lands embraced in their present 
reservation in Colorado, such allotments to be made in accordance with 
the provisions of the act of Congress approved June fifteenth, eighteen 
_ hundred and eighty, entitled ‘‘ An act to accept and ratify the agreement 
submitted by the confederated bands of Ute Indians in Colorado for the 
sale of their reservation in said State and for other purposes, and to 
‘make the necessary appropriations for carrying out the same,’’ and the 
amendments thereto, as far as applicable, and the treaties theretofore 
made with said Indians; and 
Whereas it was further provided that for the sole and exclusive use 
of such of said Indians as might not elect or be deemed qualified to:take 
allotments in severalty as provided, there should be set apart and’ 're- 
served all that portion of their reservation lying west of the range line 
between ranges thirteen and fourteen west of the New Mexico Princi- 
pal Meridian, and also all of townships thirty-one and thirty-two cf 
ranges fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen west of the New Mexico Principal 
Meridian and lying in the Territory of New Mexico, subject to the 
right of the Government to erect and maintain agency buildings there- 
on, and to grant rights of way through the same for railroads, irrigation 
ditches, highways and other necessary purposes; and 
Whereas under the provisions of section four of said act it was made 
the duty of the President of the United States to issue his proclamation 
declaring the lands within the reservation of said Indians except such 
portions as might have been allotted or reserved under the provisions of 
the preceding sections of said act, open to occupancy and settlement, 
said unallotted and unreserved lands to be and become a part of the 
public domain of the United States and to become subject to entry, 
under the desert, homestead, and townsite laws and the laws governing 
the disposal of coal, mineral, stone and timber lands, but providing that 
‘ no homestead settler should receive a title to any portion of such lands 
at less than one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, and such settlers 
should be required to make a cash payment of fifty cents per acre at the 
time filing is made upon any of said lands; and providing that before 
said lands should be open to public settlement the Secretary of the In- 
terior should cause the improvements belonging to the Indians on the 
lands then occupied by them to be appraised and sold at public sale to 
the highest bidder, except improvements on lands allotted to the Indians 
in accordance with this act; and providing that no sale of such improve- 
ments should be made for less than the appraised value and that the 
several purchasers of said improvements should, for thirty days after 
the issuance of the President’s proclamation have the preference right 
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of entry of the lands upon which the improvements purchased by them 


should be situated, but that the ‘said purchase should not exceed one 


hundred and sixty acres and that the proceeds of such improvements 
should be paid to the Indians owning the same; and | 

Whereas it is further provided that the provisions of said act should 
take effect only upon the acceptance thereof and consent, thereto by a 
majority of all the male adult Indians then located or residing upon the 
reservation, which acceptance should be at once obtained under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Interior might prescribe; and 

Whereas allotments have been made as provided for in said act, and 
all the other terms and considerations as required therein have been com- 
plied with, precedent to opening the unallotted and unreserved lands in 
said reservation to settlement and entry, except the sale of improve- 
ments on the NEY NW ¥4,S%NW ¥ and NW Y% SW Y Sec. 1, 


T. 33. N., R. 9 W., belonging to Ignacio, an Indian, but said sale will 


be immediately ordered and the rights of the purchaser thereof will be 
protected for thirty days from date of this proclamation, as provided 
by the act, by instructions to the register and receiver of the local land 
office having jurisdiction over, the same, and as this exception is not 
considered a bar to the opening of the unallotted and unreserved -lands 
to settlement; and 

Whereas I issued a proclamation on the 29th day of March, last, in- 
tended to open the lands to settlement and entry as authorized in said 


.act, but as some question has arisen as to the boundaries proclaimed be- 


ing sufficiently definite to cover the lands intended to be opened, 
Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
for the purpose of removing any doubt and making the boundaries of 


~ said lands more definite, by virtue of the power in me vested by said 


act, do hereby issue this, my second proclamation, and do hereby de- 
clare and make known that all of the lands embraced in said reserva- 
tion, saving and excepting the lands reserved for and allotted to said 
Indians. and the lands reserved for other purposes in pursuance of the 
provisions of said act, will, at and after the hour of twelve o’clock, noon 
(mountain standard time) on the 4th day of May, A. D., eighteen 
hundred and ninety-nine, and not before, be open to nots ae and 
entry under the terms of and subject to all the conditions, limitations, 
reservations and restrictions contained in said act, and the laws of the 
United States applicable thereto. 

The lands to be opened to settlement. and entry are described as lying 
within the following boundaries: Beginning at the point established by 
S. S. Gannett, Special Indian Agent, in June, 1897, at the intersection 
of the 107th meridian and the 37th parallel of latitude; thence north 15 
miles along the eastern boundary of the reservation; thence westerly 
along the north boundary of the Southern Ute Indian Reservation to its 
intersection with the range line between ranges thirteen and fourteen 
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west of the New Mexico Principal Meridian ; thence south fifteen miles 
on said range line to the south boundary of the State of Colorado ; 
thence easterly along the seat datas of si shi of seas ‘to the 
place of beginning. Diag od Dhsowe 

The survey of the east boundary of the above tract cuddaziE townships 
32, 33, and 34 N., R. 1 W., and of that part of the north boundary iu 


Tps. 34 N., Rs. 1 and 2 W., being in process of correction owing’ to. 


errors sbuieid in said survey, notice is hereby given to ‘all parties who 
may elect to make entries of lands'adjoining the boundary lines subject 
to correction, that their entries will be at their own risk, and subject to 
such changes as to the boundaries of the several tracts so entered af 
may be found necessary in the progress of the correction of the errone? 
ous survey, and that without recourse to the United States for fais 
damage that may arise as the result of the correction survey. 1 
The lands allotted to the Indians are for greater convenience particu- 


larly described in the accompanying schedule entitled ‘‘ Schedule ot 


lands within the Southern Ute Indian Reservation allotted to the In+ 
dians and withheld from settlement and entry by proclamation of the 
President dated April 1 3, 1899,’” and which schedule is madea rs 
thereof. 

An error having been made in 1873 in the survey and location of the 
eastern boundary of the reservation hereby opened to ‘settlement and 
entry whereby certain lands constituting a part of the reservation were 


erroneously identified as being outside of the reservation, by reason ot- 


which several persons in good faith settled upon said lands under the 
belief that the same were unappropriated public lands open to settle- 
ment, and have since improved and cultivated, and are now residing 
upon the same with a view to the entry thereof under the public land 
laws, notice is hereby given that in so far as said’persons possess the 
qualifications required by law, and maintain their said settlement and 
residence up to the time of the opening herein provided for, chey will be 
considered and treated as having initiated and established a lawful 
settlement at the very instant at which the lands become open, and as 
having the superior right and claim to enter said lands, which tight 
must be exercised within three months from the time of said opening. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 13th day of April, in the year 

of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine, and 
[seAL.] of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and twenty-third. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
JOHN Hay, 
Secretary of State. 
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SCHEDULE OF LANDS WITHIN THE SOUTHERN UTE INDIAN RESERVATION ALLOT- 
| ‘TED TO THE INDIANS AND WITHHELD FROM SETTLEMENT AND ais hos 
th) TSosiso By ee OF THE ‘PRESIDENT DATED APRIT, 13) sistas 


Mic. TSI TF : f {7 


kernirasizy| wit} Pia Township 32, North, Range iF West. Tipe 


Solithivest Wauetge of southwest quarter of section 4; south haif of southeast 
quarter and southeast quarter of southwest quarter of section 5; north half of north- 
east quarter, east half of northwest quarter, east half of southwest quarter and 
southwest quarter of southwest quarter of section 8 ; north half of northwest quarter 
and southeast quarter of northwest quarter of xabHbe 9; southeast quarter of south- 
west quarter and south half of southeast quarter of section 10; southwest quarter of 
southwest quarter of section 11 ; northwest quarter of Horktl Wes quarter of section 
13 ; north half of northeast quaeter and north half of northwest quarter of section 
14; northeast quarter of northeast quarter of section 15 ; northwest quarter of north- 
west quarter of section 17 ; and northeast quarter ot northeast quarter of section 18, 


In Township 33 North, Range 3 West. 


East half of section 3; northeast quarter, south half of northwest quarter and 
west half of southwest quarter of section 10; south half of southeast’ quarter and 
south half of southwest quarter of section 19; east half of northeast quarter, south- 
east quarter, east half of southwest quarter and southwest quarter of southwest quar- 
ter of section 20; northwest quarter and north half of southwest quarter of section 
21; west half of northwest quarter of section 28; east half, east half of northwest 
quarter and northwest quarter of northwest quarter of section 29; north half of north- 
east quarter and north half of northwest quarter of section 30; and northeast quarter 
of section 32. 

In Township 34 North, Range 3 West. 


Southwest quarter of southwest quarter of section 22; northwest quarter of north- 
west quarter, south half of northwest quarter and southwest quarter of section ‘27 ; 
and north half of northwest quarter, southeast quarter of northwest quarter, south- 
west quarter of northeast quarter and southeast quarter of section 34. 


In. Township 32 North, Range 4g West. 


Southwest quarter of southeast quarter of section 10; southwest quarter of south- 
west quarter of section 13 ; south half of southeast quarter, south half of southwest 
quarter and northwest quarter of southwest quarter of section 14; west half of north- 
east quarter, south half of northwest quarter, west half of southeast quarter and 
southwest quarter of section 15; south half of section 16; south half of northeast 
quarter, south half of northwest quarter, north half of southeast quarter and north 
half of southwest quarter of section 17; south half of northeast quarter, north half 
of southeast quarter, southeast quarter of northwest quarter and northeast quarter of 
southwest quarter of section 18; north half and north half of southeast quarter of 
section 21; north half, north half of southeast quarter and north half of southwest 
quarter of section 22; north half, north half of southeast quarter and north half of 
southwest quarter of section 23; and west half of northwest quarter and northwest 
quarter of southwest quarter of section 24. 


In Township 33 North, Range 4 West. 

South half of northeast quarter, northwest quarter, north half of southeast quar- 
ter, southeast quarter of southeast quarter and northeast quarter of southwest 
quarter of section 23 ; south half of section 24; and north half of northeast quarter 
of section 25. 
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In Township 34 North, Range 4 West. 


“All eh section 7; all of section 8; north half of section 9; all of section 10; eth 
half, southwest quarter, north half of southeast quarter and southwest quarter of 
southeast quarter of section 11 ; northwest quarter and northwest quarter of south- 
west quarter of section 12; ext half of northwest quarter and northwest quarter of 
southwest quarter of section 13; all of section 14; east half, east half of northwest 
quarter, and southwest quarter of section 15; south half of southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 16; north half of northeast quarter, north half of northwest quarter, southwest 
quarter of northwest quarter, and southwest quarter of section 18; west half of sec- 
tion 19; east half of southeast quarter of section 20; east half, east ‘half of northwest 
quarter, and southwest quarter of section 21; Lah half of northeast quarter, north 
half of northwest quarter, southwest quarter of northwest quarter and northwest 
quarter of southwest quarter of section 22; north half of the northwest quarter of 
section 28; and northeast quarter of northeast quarter of section 29. 


In Township 32 North, Range 5 West. 


South half, south half of northeast quarter and south half of northwest quarter of 
section 9; south half of northwest quarter, and southwest quarter of section 10 ; west 
half of northwest quarter and west half of southwest quarter of section 14; all of 
section 15; east half, northwest quarter and north half of southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 16; northeast quarter of southeast quarter of section 19 ; north half of southeast 
quarter and north half of southwest quarter of section 20; and northeast quarter, 
south half of northwest quarter, northwest quarter of southeast quarter and north 
half of southwest quarter of section 21. 


In Township 33 North, Range 5 West. 


West half of northeast quarter, northwest quarter and northwest quarter of south- 
west quarter of section 1; east half, east half of northwest quarter, and southwest 
quarter of section 2; east half of southeast quarter and southwest quarter of south- 
east quarter of section 3; east half of southeast quarter and southwest quarter of 
southeast quarter of section 9; northeast quarter, east half of northwest quarter, 
southwest quarter of northwest quarter, northwest quarter of southeast quarter, 
and southwest quarter of section 10; northwest quarter of northeast quarter, and 
northwest quarter of section 11; west half of northwest quarter and west half of 
southwest quarter of section 15; east half, east half of northwest quarter and east 
half of southwest quarter of section 16; north half, north half of southeast quarter 
and north half of southwest quarter of section 21; west half of section 28; east half 
of section 29; north half of northeast quarter of section 32; and north half of north- 
west quarter of section 33. 


In Township 34 North, Range 5 West. 


East half, east half of northwest quarter and south half of southwest quarter of 
section 12; east half of northeast quarter, northwest quarter of northeast quarter and 
west half of northwest quarter of section 13; east half of northeast quarter of section 
14; west half of section 25; south half of northeast quarter, southeast quarter and 
east half of southwest quarter of section 26; and east half of section 35. 


In Township 32 North, Range 7 West. 


West half of northwest quarter, west half of southeast quarter, and southwest 
quarter of section 3; all of section 4; east half of northeast quarter and east half of 
southeast quarter of section 5 ; east half of northeast quarter and east half of south- 
east quarter of section 8; all of section 9; west half, west half of northeast quarter, 
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and southeast quarter of section 10; west half, west half of northeast quarter and | 


_west half of southeast quarter of section 15 ; easi half, east half of northwest quarter, 


northwest quarter of northwest quarter and east half of southwest quarter of section 
16; northeast quarter of northeast quarter of section 17 ; northeast quarter of section 
BB: ; and northwest quarter of section 22. 


In Township 33 North, See | 7 West. 


South half of northeast quarter, south half of northwest quarter, and south’ half 
‘of section 1; south half of northeast quarter, and southeast quarter of section 2; 
‘northwest quarter of northeast quarter, and northwest quarter of section 4; all of 


-section 5; all of section 6; north half and northeast quarter of southeast quarter 


of section 7; all of section 8; west half of northeast quarter, west half of southeast 
quarter, and west half of section 9; east half of section 11; all of section 12; all of 
section 13; east half of section 14; southwest quarter of southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 15; southeast quarter of northeast quarter, west half of northeast quarter, north- 
west quarter and south half of section 16; north half, southeast quarter, north half 
of southwest quarter and southeast quarter of southwest quarter of section 17; east 
half of northeast quarter, southwest quarter of northeast quarter and north half of 
southeast quarter of section 18; northeast quarter, and east half of northwest 
quarter of section 20; north half, southeast quarter, east half of southwest quarter 
and northwest quarter of southwest quarter of section 21; west half of northwest 
quarter, and southwest quarter of section 22; east half of section 23; all of section 


24; all of section 25; northeast quarter of section 26; west half of section 27; east 


half, east half of northwest quarter, southwest quarter of northwest quarter, and 
southwest quarter of section 28; south half of northeast quarter, and southeast 
quarter of section 29; east half of northeast quarter and east half of southeast quarter 
of section 32; west half of northeast quarter, west half of southeast quarter, and 
west half of section 33; south half of northeast quarter, and southeast quarter of 
section 35; and all of section 36. 


In Township 34 North, Range 7 West. 


All of section 10; all of section 11; west half of northeast quarter, west half of 
southeast quarter, and west half of section 12; north half and southwest quarter 


“of section 13; all of section 14; all of section 15; north half, southeast quarter, and 


east half of southwest quarter of section 21; all of section 22; all of section 23; 
north half and southwest quarter of section 24; northwest quarter of section 25; 
north half, west half of southeast quarter, and southwest quarter of section 26; all 
of section 27; northeast quarter, east half of northwest quarter, east half of south- 
east quarter, northwest quarter of southeast quarter and northeast quarter of south- 
west quarter of section 28; east half, and south half of southwest quarter of section 
32; all of section 33; north half of northeast quarter, southwest quarter of northeast 
quarter, northwest quarter and south half of section 34; and west half of northeast 
quarter, northwest quarter, and west half of southwest quarter of section 35. 


In Township 34 North, Range 8 West. 


East half, east half of northwest quarter and east half of southwest quarter of 
section 7 ; west half and southeast quarter of section 8 ; west half of section 17 ; east 
half of section 18’; east half and southwest quarter of section 19; west half of sec- 
tion 20; northwest quarter and south half of section 25; south half of section 26; 
west half of section 29; east half, east half of northwest quarter and east half of 
southwest quarter of section 30; all of section 31; west half of northwest quarter 
and west half of southwest quarter of section 32; north half and southeast quarter 
of section 35; and all of section 36. 


, — » 
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bie 133 sassp . In Township 33 North, Range 9 West. 
Southwest quarter of northeast quarter, south half of northwest quarter, south- 
east quarter, east half of southwest quarter and northwest quarter of southwest 
quarter of section 2; south half of northeast quarter, southeast quarter of north- 
west quarter, north half of southeast quarter, southwest quarter of southeast quar- 
ter, and southwest quarter of section 3 ; southeast quarter and south half of southwest 
quarter of section 4; east half and southwest quarter of section 8; north half of 
northwest quarter of section 9; west half of southeast quarter, and west half of sec- 
tion 17; east half of southeast quarter, and southwest quarter of section 18; east 
half of northeast quarter, northwest quarter, and southwest quarter of southwest 
quarter of section 19; northwest quarter, and east half of southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 20; west half of section 29; east half, south half of northwest quarter, north- 
west quarter of northwest quarter, and southwest quarter of section 30; east half, 
east half of northwest quarter, and southwest quarter of section 31; and west half 
of northwest quarter of section 32. 


In Township 34 North, Range 9 West. 
All of sections 12, 13, 24, 25 and 36. 


In Township 33 North, Range to West. 


All of section 1; west half of section 12; west half and southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 13 ; east half of section 24; and east half of section 25. 


In Township 34 North, Range ro West. 
South half of section 13, and all of sections 24, 25 and 36. 


In Township 34 North, Range 11 West. 


East half of northeast quarter, and southeast quarter of section 7; north half, 
southeast quarter and east half of southwest quarter of section 8; west half of north- 
west quarter and west half of southwest quarter of section 9; west half of northeast 
quarter and east half of northwest quarter of section 17 ; and west half of section 18. 


In Township 33 North, Range 12 West. 


West half of northwest quarter, south half of southwest quarter and northwest 
quarter of southwest quarter of section 4; east half, east half of southwest quarter 
and southwest quarter of southwest quarter of section 5; northeast quarter, south 
half of northwest quarter and north half of southwest quarter of section 7 ; north half 
of northeast quarter and north half of northwest quarter of section 8; south half of 
northwest quarter and west half of southwest quarter of section 18; east half and 
northwest quarter of section 19 ; east half of section 30; and.east half of section 3r. 


In Township 34 North, Range r2 West. 


Southeast quarter and east half of southwest quarter of section 13; southeast 
quarter of southeast quarter of section 22; east half of northeast quarter, southwest 
quarter of northeast quarter, southeast quarter of northwest quarter, and south half 
of section 23; north half, west half of southeast quarter, and southwest quarter of 
section 24; northwest quarter of northeast quarter and north half of northwest quar- 
ter of section 25 ; north half of northeast quarter, north half of northwest quarter 
and southwest quarter of northwest quarter of section 26; east half, south half of 
northwest quarter, and southwest quarter of section 27; southeast quarter of section 


~~ 

v 
4 
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8: all of section 33; and north half of northeast quarter, southwest quarter of 


northeast quarter, northwest quarter, and north half of southwest peraery of sec- 


tion 34. 


In Township 33 North, “Range B West. 


Petites Es of northeast quarter and east half of sguthenge Bes ye 
section 12; and east half of northeast quarter, southwest quarter of northeast quar- 
ter and east half of southeast quarter of section Es; . 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
; A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section twenty-four of the Act of Congress, 
approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled, ‘‘ An 
act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,” ‘‘That the 
President of the United States may, from time to time, set apart and 
resetve, in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in 
any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with timber or 
undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public reserva- 
tions, and the President shall, by. public proclamation, declare the estab- 
lishment of such reservations ahd the limits thereof;”’ 

And whereas the public lands in the State of California, within the 
limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it ap- 
pears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and 
reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

_ Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
By virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four of the afore- 


~said Act of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there 


is hereby reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a Public 
Reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or parcels of land lying and 
being situate in the State of California and particularly described as fol- 
lows, to wit: ; 

Beginning at a point where the northwestern boundary of the rancho 
Santa Ana intersects the township line between Townships four (4) and 
five (5) North, Range twenty-three (23) West, San Bernardino Base 
and Meridian, California; thence westerly along the township line to 
the southwest corner of Township five (5) North, Range twenty-four 
(24) West; thence northerly along the range line to the southeast corner 
of the rancho Los Prietos y Najalayegua; thence in a general north- 
westerly direction along the southern boundaries of the ranchos Los 
Prietos y Najalayegua, San Marcos, Tequepis, Lomas de la Purificacion 
and Nojoqui to the eastern boundary of the rancho Las Cruces; thence 
in a general southerly direction along the eastern boundary of the said 
rancho Las Crtices to the northern boundary of the rancho Nuestra 
Sefiora del Refugio; thence in a general southeasterly direction along 
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the northern boundaries of the ranchos Nuestra Sefiora del Refugio, 
Cafiada del Corral, Los Dos Pueblos, La Goleta, Pueblo and Mission 
Lands of Santa Barbara and the rancho El Rincon (Arellanes) to its 
most eastern point; thence in a southwesterly direction along the south- 
ern boundary of said rancho to the point where it intersects the town- 


ship line between Townships three (3) and four (4) North, Range 


twenty-five (25) West; thence easterly along the township line to the 
western boundary of the rancho Santa Ana; thence northeasterly along 
the western boundary of said rancho to its intersection with the town- 
ship line between Townships four (4) and five (5) North, Range 
twenty-three (23) West, the place of beginning. 

_ Excepting from the force and effect of this Proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in, the proper 


United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been 


made pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make 
entry or filing of record has not expired: Provided, that this exception 
shall not continue to apply to any particular tract of land unless the 
entryman, settler or claimant continues to comply -with the law under 
which the entry, filing or settlement was made. 


Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not. to make sathle: 


ment upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

The reservation hereby established shall be known as The Santa Ynez 
Forest Reserve. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and et the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 


Done at the city of Washington this 2d day of October, in the year 


of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine, and 
[seaL.] of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and twenty-fourth. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 


Davip J. HI, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STaTes of AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas it is provided by section 13 of the act of Congress of March 
3, 1891, entitled “‘An Act to amend title sixty, chapter three, of the 


Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to copyrights,’’ that said 


act ‘‘shall only apply to a citizen or subject of a foreign state or nation 
when such foreign state or nation permits to citizens of the United 
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States of America the benefit of copyright on substantially the same basis 


as its own citizens; or when such foreign state or nation is a party to an 
international agreement which provides for reciprocity in the granting 


of copyright, by the terms of which agreement the United States of 
America may, at its pleasure, become a party to such agreement; ” 

And whereas it is also provided by said section that ‘‘ the existence 
of either of the conditions aforesaid shall be determined by the Presi- 
dent of the United States by proclamation made from time to time as 
the purposes of this act may require; ’’ 

And whereas satisfactory official assurances have been given that in 
the Republic of Costa Rica the law permits to citizens of the United 
States of America the benefit of copyright on substantially the same 
basis as to the citizens of that Republic: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States 
of America, do declare and proclaim that the first of the conditions 
specified in section 13 of the act of March 3, 1891, now exists and is ful- 
filled in respect to the citizens of the Republic of Costa Rica. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand ‘and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this roth day of October, one thou- 

sand eight hundred and ninety-nine and of the Indepen- 
[sHAL.] dence of the United States the one hundred and twenty- 
fourth. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. ; 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Congress, 
approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled ‘‘An 
act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,’ ‘‘’ That the 
President of the United States may, from time to time, set apart and 
reserve, in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in 
any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with timber or 
undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public reserva- 
tions, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare the 
establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof; ’’ 

And whereas it is further provided by the act of Congress, approved 
June fourth, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, entitled ‘‘An act mak- 
ing appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
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fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and tinety-eight, 
and for other purposes,’’ that ‘‘’ The President is hereby authorized at 
any time to modify any executive order that has been or may hereafter 
be made establishing any forest reserve, and by such modification may 
reduce the area or change the boundary lines of chee reserve, or ee 
vacate altogether any order creating such reserve;’’ ETI SOT hs 

And whereas the public lands in the Territory of Arizona, ei the 
limits hereinafter described, are in’ part covered with timber, and) it 
appears that the public good would be promoted by setting pe, and 
reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now; therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the Utiitea States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by the aforesaid acts of Congress, 
do hereby make known and proclaim that the boundary lines’ of the 


~ 


Forest Reservation in the Territory of Arizona, known as ‘‘’'The Pres-— 


cott Forest Reserve,’’ created by proclamation of May tenth, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-eight, are hereby so changed and enlarged as to 
include all those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels of land lying and 
being situate in the Territory of Arizona, and within the: boundaries 
particularly described as follows, to wit: , 

Beginning at the northeast corner of township thirteen (13) abkth, 
range one (1) west, Gila and Salt River Meridian, Arizona; thence 
southerly along the Gila and Salt River Meridian to the southeast 
corner of said township; thence easterly along the Third (3d) Standard 
Parallel north to the northeast corner of township twelve (12) north, 
range one (1) east; thence southerly along the range line to the south- 
east corner of township nine (9) north, range one (1) east; thence 
westerly along the township line to the southwest corner of township 
nine (9) north, range one (1) west; thence northerly along the range 
line to the northwest corner of said township; thence westerly along the 
township line to the southwest corner of township ten (10) north, range 
two (2) west; thence northerly along the range line to the southeast 
corner of township twelve (12) north, range three (3) west; thence 
westerly along the township line to the southwest corner of said town- 
ship; thence northerly along the range line to the northwest corner of 
said township; thence westerly along the township line to the southwest 
corner of section ‘thirty-five ( 35), township thirteen (13) north, range 
four (4) west; thence northerly along the section line to a point due 
west of the northwest corner of township fourteen (14) north, range 
three (3) west; thence easterly to the northeast cotner of said town- 
ship; thence southerly along the range line to the northwest corner of 


section nineteen (19), township thirteen (13) north, range’ two (2) 


west; thence easterly to the northeast corner of section: twenty-four 
(24), said township; thence northerly to the northwest corner of town- 


ship thirteen (13) north, range one (1) west; thence easterly to the 
northeast corner of said township, the place of beginning. 
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| Excepting from the force.and) effect of this. ‘iipslamations all lands 
which may have: been, prior to the date. hereof, embraced in any legal, 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United 
States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has. been made 
pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make entry. 
or filing of record has not expired; Provided, that, this exception shall. 
not continue to apply to any particular tract of land unless the entry- 
man, settler, or claimant continues to comply with the law under which 
the entry, | filing, or settlement was made., ; 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to. make Naitles 
ment upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

_ In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

WOE Done at the city of Washington, this Nett day of Osrober, 
[sean ] A. D. 1899, and of the Independence of the United States the 

one hundred and twenty-fourth. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
JoHN Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


. By. THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 


A national custom dear to the hearts of the people calls for the setting 
apart of one day in each year as an occasion of special thanksgiving to 
Almighty God for the blessings of the preceding year. This honored 
observance acquires with time a tenderer significance. It enriches do- 
mestic life. It summons under the family roof the absent children to 
glad reunion with those they love. 

Seldom has this nation had greater cause for profound thanksgiving. 
No great pestilence has invaded our shores. Liberal employment waits 
upon labor, Abundant crops have rewarded the efforts of the husband- 
men. Increased comforts have cometothe home. The national finances 
have been strengthened, and public credit has been sustained and made 
firmer. In all branches of industry and trade there has been an un- 
equaled degree of prosperity, while there has been a steady gain in the 
moral and educational growth of our national character. Churches and 
schools have flourished. American patriotism has been exalted. Those 
engaged in maintaining the honor of the flag with such signal success 
have been in a large degree spared from disaster and disease. An hon- 
orable peace has been ratified with a foreign nation with which we were 
at war, aid we are now on friendly relations with every power of earth. 

The trust which we have assumed for the benefit of the people of 
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Cuba has been faithfully advanced. There is marked progress toward 
the restoration of healthy industrial conditions, and under wise sani- 
tary regulations the island has enjoyed unusual exemption from the 
scourge of fever. ‘The hurricane which swept over our new possession 
of Puerto Rico, destroying the homes and property of the inhabitants, 
called forth the instant sympathy of the people of the United States, 
who were swift to respond with generous aid to the sufferers. While 


- the insurrection still continues in the island of Luzon, business is re- 


suming its activity, and confidence in the good purposes of the United 
States is being rapidly established throughout the archipelago. 

For these reasons and countless others, 1, William McKinley, Presi- 
dent of the United States, do hereby name Thursday, the thirtieth day 
of November next, as a day of general thanksgiving and prayer, to be 
observed as such by all our people on this continent and in our newly 
acquired islands, as well as those who may be at sea or sojourning in 
foreign lands; and I advise that on this day religious exercises shall be 
conducted in the churches or meeting-places of all denominations, in 
order that in the social features of the day its real significance may not. 
be lost sight of, but fervent prayers may be offered to the Most High 
for a continuance of the Divine Guidance without which man’s efforts 
are vain, and for Divine consolation to those whose kindred and friends 
have sacrificed their lives for country. \ 

I recommend also that on this day so far as may be found practicable 
labor shall cease from its accustomed toil and charity abound toward the 
sick, the needy and the poor. 

In witness whereof I have set my hand and SS the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 25th day of October, 
[szAL.] A. D. 1899, and of the Independence of the United States 
the one hundred and twenty-fourth. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas by joint resolution ‘‘ to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States,’’ approved July 7, 1898, the cession by 
the Government of the Republic of Hawaii to the United States of 
America, of all rights of sovereignty of whatsoever kind in and over 
the Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies, and the transfer to the 
United States of the absolute fee and ownership of all public, Govern- 
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ment, or crown lands, public buildings, or edifices, ports, hathes: ; 


‘military equipment, and all other public property of every kind and 
_ description belonging to the Government of the Hawaiian Islands, was. 


duly accepted, ratified, and confirmed, and the said Hawaiian Islands 
and their dependencies annexed as a part of the territory of the United 
States and made subject to the sovereign dominion thereof, and all and 
singular the property and rights hereinbefore mentioned HESKee in the 
United States of America; and . 

Whereas it was further provided in said resolution that the existing 
laws of the United States relative to public lands shall not apply to such 
lands in the Hawaiian Islands, but the Congress of the United States 
shall enact special laws for their management and disposition; and 

Whereas it is deemed necessary in the public interests that certain 
lots and plats of land in the city of Honolulu be immediately reserved 
for naval purposes; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, 1 President of the United States, 
by virtue of the authority in me vested, do hereby declare, proclaim, 
and make known that the following described lots or plats of land be 
and the same are hereby, subject to such legislative action as the Con- 
gress of the United States may take with respect thereto, reserved for 


‘naval purposes, to wit: 


Ist. Esplanade lots Nos. 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, and 99. Beginning at the south 
corner of Richards street and Halekauwila street, which point is S. 30° 25’ E., 343.6 
feet from the east corner of the Hawaiian Electric Company building and run by 
the true Meridian: 

S. 30° 25’ E. 304.50 feet along Halekauwila street. 

S. 56° 49’ W. 100.12 feet along Mililani street. 

N. 30° 25’ W. 300.60 feet along Government Lots Nos. 112-100. 

N. 54° 34’ E. 100.38 feet along Richards street to the initial point. Area, 30,255 
square feet. 

2d. Esplanade lots Nos. 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, and 68. Beginning at the north 
corner of Alakea street and Allen street, as shown on Government Survey’s Reg- 
istered Map No. 1867, and running by true bearings: 

N. 30° 25’ W. 200 feet along the northeast side of Allen street. 

N. 59° 35’ EH. 150 feet along the southeast side of Kilauea street. 

S. 30° 25’ H. 200 feet along lots 62 and 69. . 

S. 59° 35’ W. 150 feet along the northwest side of Alakea street to the initial 
point. Area, 30,000 square feet. 

3d. Lot at east corner of Mililani and Halekauwila streets. Beginning at the 
east corner of Halekauwila and Mililani streets, as shown on Government Survey’s 
Registered Map No. 1955, and running by true bearings: 

N. 56° 49’ H. 110.5 feet along Mililani street. 

S. 3° 52’ E. 69.5 feet along inner line of Waikahalulu water lots. 

S. 56° 49’ W. 79.5 feet along Bishop Estate land. 

N. 30° 25’ W. 60.5 feet along Halekauwila street to the initial point. Area, 5,728 
square feet. 

4th. A plat of land in Kewalo-uka. Beginning at a point on the upper side of 
Punchbowl Drive, which is 863 feet south and 2,817 feet east of Puowaina Trig. 
Station, as shown on Government Survey’s Registered Map 1749, and running: 
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N. 00° 10’ W. true 630 feet along Punchbowl Drive. 

—s. 57° oo’ W. ‘true 694 feet along Punchbowl Drive. 

~ Thence along Punchbowl! Drive in a northeasterly direction 900 fais thence due 
east 840 feet (more or less) to the boundary of the land of Kalawahine; thence along 
boundary of the land of Kalawahine 1040 feet (more or less) to south angle of said 
land; thence S, 78° 30/ W. true 397 feet (more or less) to Punchbowl Drive: | 

N. 84° 50’ W. true 245 feet along Punchbowl Drive to initial point. Area 20 acres 
(more or less). 
~ sth. Lots on Punchbowl Slope, Nos. 608, 609, and 610. Beginning at a pote on 
the east side of Magazine street, 351.5 feet above the concrete post marking the east 
corner of Spencer and Magazine streets, as shown on Government pune s Reg- 
istered Map No. 1749, and runs: = 

N. 18° 10’ E. true 150.0 feet along Magazine sfreells 

N. 49° 12 E. true 226.7 feet along Government land. 

S. 24° 11’ E. true 91.0 feet along Government Road Reserve. 

S. 77° 21’ EB. true 179.5 feet along same. 

S. 13° 45’ E. true 109.8 feet: along Government land 1 to north angle of Gr. 3813 to 
Dr. Wood. 

S..73° 30’ W. true 121.3 feet along Gr. 3814 to. H. M. Dow. 

S. 76° 15’ W. true 250.0 feet along Grs. 3999 and 4oo00. 

N. 71° 50’ W. true 102.5 feet along Gr. 4ooo to initial point. 
Area, 83,588 square feet. ; 
. 6th. -Portion of reef of Kaakaukukui. Beginning at the Government Survey 


ix7 te) ait “ft! 


if Bt 


Station known as the ‘‘ Battery’ » from which, Punchbowl a bears N. 48° 18’ 30” E. 


true and the lighthouse vane 

N. 56° 14’ W. distant 1608.1 feet and running as follows: 

N. 37° 40’ W. true 760 feet along on the reef of Kaakaukukui. 

S. 39° oo’ W. true 3100 feet along the southeast side of main channel to a depth 
of 20 feet of water (more or less). 

S. 9° 25’ W. true 987 feet along the reef in about 20 feet of water. 

N. 52° 23’ E. true 3585 feet along on the reef toa Pops on the seashore at high- 
mace mark. 

N. 35° 00’ W. true 182 feet along the shore at high-water mark. 


N. 5° 35’ W. true 446 feet along Allen street extension to the southeast corner of 
the Battery wall. 

S. 87° 20’ W. true 120 feet to the initial point. 

Area, 76345, acres. 

7th. Punchhowl street from Halekauwila street to Allen street. Beginning at 
the southwest corner of Halekauwila and Punchbowl streets, as shown on the Goy- 
ernment blue print, and running in a westerly direction along the U. S. Naval 
Reservation 572 feet to Allen street, thence along Allen street 50 feet, thence in an 
easterly direction along the United States Naval Reservation 480 feet to land belong- 
ing to the Bishop Estate, thence 110 feet to the initial point.. 


In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this roth day of Novem- 
[seaL.] ber, A. D. 1899, and of the Independence of the United 
States the one hundred and twenty-fourth. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: be 


Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State, 
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FB Vote wiena I cee py ses ty strove Ty ittond oven 
_ By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED SratTEs or AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas it is Spiovided by section 13 of the act of roduvvead of March | 


3, 1891, entitled ‘An act to amend title sixty, chapter three, of the 
die Statutes of the United States, relating to copyrights,’’ that said 
‘“shall only apply to a citizen or subject of a foreign state or nation 
waite such foreign state or nation permits to citizens of the United States 
of America the benefit of copyright on substantially the same basis as 
its own citizens; or when such foreign state or nation is a party to an 
international agreement which provides for reciprocity in the granting 
of copyright, by the terms of which agreement the United States of 
America may, at its pleasure, become a party to such agreement;’’ and 
Whereas it is also provided by said section that ‘‘ the existence of 
either of the conditions aforesaid shall be determined by the President 
of the United States by proclamation made from time to time as the 
purposes of this act may require; ’’ and 
Whereas satisfactory official ‘assurances have been given that in the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands and in the Netherlands’ possessions the law 
permits to citizens of the United States of America the benefit of copy- 
right on substantially the same basis as to subjects of the Netherlands: 
Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States 
of America, do declare and proclaim that the first of the conditions 
specified in section 13 of the act of March 3, 1891, now exists and is 
fulfilled in respect to the subjects of the Netherlands. 
In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. ' 
Done at the city of Washington, this 20th day of Novem- 
[seaL.] ber, A. D. 1899, and of the Independence of the United States 
the one hundred and twenty-fourth. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 


JoHN Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


To the People of the United States: 


Garret Augustus Hobart, Vice-President of the United States, died 
at his home in Paterson, New Jersey, at 8:30 o'clock this morning. ..In 
him the Nation has lost one of its most illustrious citizens and one of 


\ 
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its most faithful servants. His participation in the business life, and 
the law-making body of his native State was marked by unswerving 
fidelity and by a high order of talents and attainments; and his too brief 
career as Vice-President of the United States and President of the 
Senate exhibited the loftiest qualities of upright and sagacious states- 
manship. Inthe world of affairs he had few equals among his contem- 
poraries. His private character was gentle and noble... He will long 
be mourned by his friends as a. man of singular purity and, attractive- 


. ness whose sweetness of disposition won all hearts, while his elevated 


purposes, his unbending integrity and whole-hearted devotion to the 
public good deserved and acquired universal respect and esteem, 
In sorrowing testimony of the loss which has fallen upon the country, 
I direct that on the day‘of the funeral the Executive Offices of the 
United States shall be closed and all posts and stations of the Army and 
Navy shall display the national flag at half-mast, and that the repre- 
sentatives of the United States in foreign countries shall pay appropri- 
ate tribute to the illustrious dead for a period of thirty days. 
In witness whereof I have set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this 21st day of Novem- 
[SEAL.] ber, A. D. 1899, and of the Independence of the United 
States the one hundred and twenty-fourth. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas The Olympic Forest Reserve, in the State of Washington, 
was established by proclamation dated February 22d, 1897, under and 
by virtue of section twenty-four of the act of Congress, approved 
March 3rd, 1891, entitled, ‘‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and 
for other purposes,’’ which provides, ‘‘’That the President of the 
United States may, from time to time, set apart and reserve, in any 
State or Territory having public lands wholly or in part covered with 
timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public 
reservations, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare 
the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof; ”’ 

And whereas it is further provided by the act of Congress, approved 
June 4th, 1897, entitled, “‘An act making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 3oth, 
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1898, and for other purposes,’’ that ‘‘’ The President is hereby author- 
ized at any time to modify any executive order that has been or may 
hereafter be made establishing any forest reserve, and by such modifi- 
cation may reduce the area or change the boundary lines of such re- 
serve, or may vacate altogether any order creating such reserve; ”’ 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power vested in me by the aforesaid act of Congress, 
approved June 4th, 1897, do hereby make known and proclaim that 
there are hereby withdrawn and excluded from the aforesaid Olympic 
Forest Reserve and restored to the public domain all those certain 
tracts, pieces or parcels of land particularly described as follows, to 
wit: 

Townships twenty-eight (28) north, ranges thirteen (13) and four- 
teen (14) west, Willamette Base and Meridian, Washington; fractional 
township twenty-eight (28) north, range fifteen (15) west; sections one 
(1) to eighteen (18), both inclusive, townships twenty-nine (29) north, 
ranges three (3), four (4) and five (5) west; sections four (4), five (5), 
six (6), seven (7) and the north half of section eight (8), township 
twenty-nine (29) north, range twelve (12) west; ail of township 
twenty-nine (29) north, range thirteen (13) west, except sections thir- 
teen (13), twenty-three (23), twenty-four (24), twenty-five (25) and 
twenty-six (26); township twenty-nine (29) north, range fourteen (14) 
west; fractional township twenty-nine (29) north, range fifteen (15) 
west; sections one (1) to twelve (12), both inclusive, township thirty 
(30) north, range nine (9) west; sections twenty-seven (27) to thirty- 
four (34), both inclusive, township thirty (30) north, range ten (10) 
west; sections twenty-five (25) to thirty-six (36), both inclusive, town- 
ship thirty (30) north, range eleven (11) west; sections seventeen (17) 
to thirty-six (36), both inclusive, township thirty (30) north, range 
twelve (12) west; townships thirty (30) north, ranges thirteen (13) 
and fourteen (14) west; and township thirty (30) north, range fifteen 
(15) west. 

That the lands hereby restored to the public domain shall be open to 
settlement from date hereof, but shall not be subject to entry, filing or 
selection until after ninety days notice by such publication as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may prescribe. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 7th day of April, A. D. 
[sRAL.] 1900, and of the Independence of the United States the one 
hundred and twenty-fourth. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


a ervation, in the State of Washington, and for other purposes 
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Re wae PRESIDENT OF THE Unrre. Siieins OF, AMERICA, - bast 
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A PROCLAMATION. 5 AB ganas Syn eey. Piel 
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WwW detens by section one of the act of July 1, 1892 ( 27 Stat., 62), en- 
titled ae An act to provide for the opening of a part of! the Calvi Res- 
PA it is 
provided: At Has SEIaH are area 

a That subject to the reservations and allotment of lands in severalty 
to the individual members of the Indians of the Colville Reservation in 
the State of Washington herein provided for, all the following described 
tract or portion of said Colville Reservation, namely: Beginning at a 
point on the eastern boundary line of the Colville Indian Reservation 
where the township.line between townships thirty-four and thirty-five 
north, of range thirty-seven east, of the Willamette meridian, ‘if extended 
west, would intersect the same, said point being in the middle of the 
channel of the Columbia river, and running thence west parallel with 
the forty-ninth parallel of latitude to the western boundary line of the 
said Colville Indian Reservation in the Okanagon river, thence north 
following the said western boundary line to the said forty-ninth parallel 
of latitude, thence east along the said forty-ninth parallel of latitude to 
the northeast corner of the said Colville Indian Reservation, thence 
south following the eastern boundary of said reservation to the place of 
beginning, containing by estimation one million five hundred thousand 
acres, the same being a portion of the Colville Indian Reservation, 
created by executive order dated July second, eighteen hundred and sey- 
enty-two, be, and is hereby, vacated and restored to the public domain, 
notwithstanding any executive order or other proceeding whereby the 
same was set apart as a reservation for any Indians or bands of Indians, 
and the same shall be open to settlement and entry by the proclamation 
of the President of the United States and shall be disposed of under the 
general laws applicable to the disposition of public lands in the State of 
Washington,” 


and 
Whereas it is provided by section three of said act, 


‘‘That each entryman under the homestead laws shall, within five 
years from the date of his original entry and before receiving a final 
certificate for the land covered by his entry, pay to the United States 
for the land so taken by him in addition to fees provided by law the 
sum of one dollar and fifty cents per acre, one third of which shall be 
paid within two years after the date of the original entry; but the rights 
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of honorably ‘discharged Union soldiers and sailors, as defined and de- 
scribed in sections twenty-three hundred and four and ‘twenty-three 
hundred and five of the Revised Statutes of the United States, shall not 
be abridged, except as to the sum to be paid as aforesaid,” |) | 
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Whereas by section six of said act it is provided: wriog had 


“That the land used) and occupied for school purposes at what is 
known as Tonasket ‘school, on Bonaparte creek, and the site of the saw- 
mill, gristmill, and other mill property on said reservation; is hereby 
reserved from the operation of this act, unless other lands are selected 
in lieu thereof: Provided; That such reserve lands shall not exceed in 
the aggregate two sections, and must be selected in legal subdivisions 
conformably to the public surveys, such selection to’ be made by the 
Indian Agent of the Colville Agency, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and subject to his approval: Provided, however, That 
said Indians may, in lieu of said sites, or either of them, select other 
lands of equal quantity, for such purposes, either on the vacated or un- 
vacated portions of said reservation, the same to be designated in legal 
subdivisions by said Indian Agent, under the direction of and subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, in which case said first- 
designated tracts shall ‘not be exempt from the operation of this act; 
such selection to be made and approved within six months after the 
survey of said lands and the proclamation of the President,’’ 


and 


Whereas in a clause in the Indian Appropriation Act of July 1, 1898 
(30 Stat.,'571/), it is provided: 


‘<TMhat the mineral lands only in the Colville Indian Reservation, in 
the State of Washington, shall be subject to entry under the laws of the 
United States in relation to the entry of minerals lands: Provided, That 
lands allotted to the Indians or used by the Government for any purpose 
or by any school shall not be subject to entry under this provision,”’ 


and in another clause that, 


‘The Indian allotments in severalty provided for in said act shall be 
selected and:completed at the earliest practicable time and not later than 
six months’ after the proclamation of the President opening the vacated 
portion of said reservation to settlement and entry, which proclamation 
may be issued without awaiting the survey of the unsurveyed lands 
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therein. Said allotments shall be made from lands which shall at the 
time of the selection thereof be surveyed, excepting that any Indian en- 
titled to allotment under said act who has improvements upon unsur- 
veyed land-may select the same for his allotment, whereupon the 
Secretary of the Interior shall cause the same to be surveyed and allotted 
to him. At the expiration of six months from the date of the procla- 
mation by the President, and not before, the non-mineral lands within 
the vacated portion of said reservation which shall not have been al- 
~ lotted to Indians as aforesaid, shall be subject to settlement, entry and 
disposition under said act of July first, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
two: Provided, That the land used and occupied for school purposes at 
what is known as Tonasket school, on Bonaparte creek, and the site of 
the sawmill, gristmill and other mill property on said reservation, are 
hereby. reserved from the operation of this act, unless other lands are 
_ selected in lieu thereof as provided in section six of the aforesaid act of 
July first, eighteen hundred and ninety-two,”’ 


and 


Whereas, all the terms, conditions and considerations required by said 
acts of July 1, 1892, and July 1, 1898, precedent to the issuance of the 
Proclamation founded for therein, have been, as I hereby declare, com- 
plied with: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by the statutes hereinbefore men- 
tioned, do hereby declare and make known that all of said lands herein- 
before described, restored by the said act of July 1, 1892, will, at and 
after the hour of twelve o’clock noon (Pacific standard time) six months 
from date hereof, to wit: the roth day of October, nineteen hundred, 
and not before, be open to settlement and entry under the terms of and 
subject to all the conditions, limitations, reservations and restrictions 
contained in the statutes above specified, and the laws of the United 
States, applicable thereto, saving and excepting such tracts as have been 
pr may be allotted to or reserved or selected for, the Indians, or other 
purposes, under the laws herein referred to. 

Sections sixteen and thirty-six in each township will be subject to 
such right of the State of Washington thereto as may be ascertained and 
determined by the land department in the administration of the grant 
of lands in place to that State for the support of common schools. 

The lands which have been allotted to the Indians are for greater 
convenience particularly described in the accompanying schedule, en- 
titled ‘‘ Schedule of lands allotted to the Indians in restored portion of 
Colville Reservation, Washington, and withheld from settlement and 
entry by proclamation of the President, dated April 10, 1900,” and 
which schedule is made a part hereof, 
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Notice, moreover, is hereby given that it is by law enacted that at the 
expiration of six months from the date of the proclamation by the Presi- . 
dent, and not before, the non-mineral lands within the vacated portion 
of said reservation which shall not have been allotted to or reserved or 
selected for the Indians, or for other purposes, shall be subject to settle- 
ment, entry and disposition under said act of July 1, 1892; and all per- 


sons are hereby warned from attempting to make eae on any of 
said lands prior to the date fixed for the opening hereof. 


In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this roth day of April, 
[sear] A.D. 1900, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-fourth. 
oy WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: ; 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


SCHEDULE OF LANDS ALLOTTED TO THE INDIANS.IN RESTORED PORTION OF 
COLVILLE RESERVATION, WASHINGTON, AND WITHHELD FROM 
SETTLEMENT AND ENTRY BY PROCLAMATION OF THE 
PRESIDENT, DATED APRIL, I0, 1900. 


Township 35 North, Range 31 East. 


A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at a large fir tree blazed on N. 
side being S. E. Cor. thence due’ N. 20 chains set post and made a mound thence 
due west 4o chains set post and made mound thence S. 20 chains set post being 
S. W. Cor. thence due E. 40 chains to point of beginning, in section 11 or 12. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at N. W. Cor. of 198 due W. 4o 
chains set post being S. EB. Cor. thence due N. 20 chains set post thence due W. 40 
chains set post thence due S. 20 chains set post thence due E. 4o chains to point of 
beginning, in section 10 or I1. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at a post and mound at N. W. 
Cor. thence due §S. 20 chains set post thence due EF. 4o chains set post S. E. Cor. 
thence due N. 20 chains set post thence due W. 4o chains to point of beginning, in 
section 6 or 7. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at S. W. Cor. of 200 thence due 
S. 20 chains set post thence due EH. 4o chains set post thence due N. 20 chains, being 
N. E. Cor. thence due W. 40 chains to point of beginning, in section 6 or 7. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at S. E. Cor. of 201 thence due 
S. 40 chains being S. W. Cor. thence due E. 4o chains set post thence due N. 20 
chains thence due W. 40 chains set post thence due S. 20 chains to point of begin- 
ning, in section 7 or 8. 


Township 35 North, Range 32 East. 


A tract of land described as follows: Set post and made mound for N, E. Cor. 
thence due S. 20 chains set post thence due W. 4o chains set post and made mound 
thence due N. 20 chains set post made a mound thence due E. 4o chains to point of 
beginning, in section 7 or 8. 
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we ownship 55 North, Range 37 East. a 2ST DH 


E ie SEX , Sec 9; lots 3, 4 and 5 of - ‘Sec, Io; lots 1 att 2 of Sec. 153 NE usw % 
and lots 1, 2, 3, 4,5 and 6 of Sec. 16; E14 NE 14, SEM of Sec. 19; Wig NW iy 
WwWisw 4, SEY SW 1 and lots 2, 3 and 4 of Sec. 20; NW 14, W 14 SW%{ and 
lots 1, 2. and 4 of Sec. 29; E. NE44, NW 14 and S. }4 Sec. 30; aecee lots 1 and 2 
of Sec. 31; NE 44 NW 4, lots 1, 2, 3 and 4 0f Sec. 32. ° 


Township 36 North, Range 28 East. 


A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at a mound and stake run due 
north 20 chains thence due west 4o chains set post thence due S. 20 chains set pe 
thence due E. 40 chains to point of beginning. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at NE Cor. of 188 run due N. 20 
chains set post thence due W. 4o chains set post thence due S. 20 chains to N. W. 
Cor. 188 thence due E. 40 chains to point of beginning. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at N. W. Cor. of 188 thence due 
W. 40 chains set post thence due N. 20 chains set post thence due E. 40 chains to 
N. W. Cor. of 189 thence due S. 20 chains to the point of beginning. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at N. W. Cor. of 190 thence due 
N. 20 chains set post thence due E. 40 chains set post thence due S. 20 chains to 
N. E. Cor. of 190 thence due W. 20 chains to point of beginning. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at N. W. Cor. of 191 thence due 
N. 20 chains set post thence due E. 40 chains set post thence due S. 20 chains to 
N. E. Cor, of r91 thence due W. 4o chains to point of beginning. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at N. W. Cor. 190 thence due W. 
20 chains set post thence due N. 40 chains set post thence due E. 20 chains to N. W, 
Cor. 192 thence due S. 4o chains to point of beginning. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at S. E. Cor. Sec. 32, Tp. 37, R 
28 run due S. 20 chains set post thence due E. 40 chains made rock mound thence due 
N. 20 chains to quarter Sec. Cor. of Sec. 33 on Tp. line, thence due W. 40 chains on 
Tp. line to point of beginning. 


Township 36 North, Range 29 East. 


A tract of land described as follows: Set post and made mound thence due N. 20 
chains set post thence due E. 40 chains set post thence due S. 20 chains set post 
thence due W. 40 chains to point of beginning, in section 9. 

A.tract of land described as follows: Beginning on ninth standard parallel at 
quarter Cor. of Sec. 33 thence due S. 4o chains set post thence due W. 20 chains set 
post thence due N. 4o chains set post thence due E. on the 9th standard parallel 20 
chains to point of beginning. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at S. W. Cor. of 215 on ninth 
standard parallel thence due E. 4o chains set post thence due S. 20 chains set post 
thence due W. 40 chains set post thence due N. 20 chains to place of beginning, in 
section 4 or 5. 


Township 36 North, Range 30 East. 


E 1g of NW 14, W 14 NE 4, SE 4 NE 44, NE 4 SE 4 of Sec. 33; SW 4 NW 
44, Ne SW iy, W SEM, SE 4 SE X% of Sec. 34. : 
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1 ST _ Township 36 North, Range 32 East. “oi lie St eh 
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4 of Sec. 2; E 4 SE ¥ of Sec. 11; NW 14 and W ii SW 3/ of Sec. 12; W 4 NW 


and W 14 SW ¥¥ of Sec. 13; E. i NEY and B 14 SE Yi of Sec. 14; NEMUa aw 
SE 14 of Sec. 23; W1¢ SE 14 of Sec. 26; E 4¢ NW 4 and W 46 SW 4 of Sec. 35. 


Township 36 North, Range 33 East. 


W 46 of EF 44 of NW 14 and W ' of NW 4 of Sec. 1; E 14 of E ¥ of NE ¥ of 
Sec. 2; NEY, N 4 SEY, B16 NW ¥ of Sec. 4; N 3g NE 34 and NW 14 NW 44 of 
Sec. sf N 3g NE, i a oa EG aR 6. 


Township 36 North, Rivige 37 Last: 


W 14 SE and lot 4 of Sec. 22; lot 1 of Sec. 26; W1g NE, W 16 SE 1 and 
lots 1, 2, 3 and 4 of Sec. 27; SE 144 NE 44, NE 4 SE of Sec. 33; NW 4 NE \, 
Ste NW 4, SW X and lots 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 of Sec. 34; and lot 1 of See. 35. 


Township 37 North, Range 27 East. 


E 46 NE \%, E 6 SE & of Sec. 1; SE 44 NW ¥ and lots 2, 3 and 4 of Sec. 3, the 
EY’%NW 4 and NE \&% of Sec. 12, The W ¥% of E 4 of SW 4 and lots ft, 2, 3, 4, 
aud 5 of Sec. 16; Lots 1 and 2 of Sec. 20, W 44 NW 14 of Sec. 21. 


Township 37 North, Range 28 East. 


W ls NE 4, E *« NW \, Ete SW 14; lots 4, 5; 6 and 7 of Sec. 6; N46 NW YY 
Sec. 7; NW 44 NE, NEWNW fs Sec.9; S 4 SE. Y, SE 4% Sw \%, Sec. 25; S 
1 of Sec. 32; S 1446 SW 34 of Sec. 33, N 6 NEY and NE 44 NW of Sec. 36. . 


Township 37 North, Range. 29 East. 


N 4% SW &% of Sec. 27, lot 4 of Sec. 30, E 144 NE 14, NW 14 NE4,NEYWNW YY 
and lot 1 of Sec. 31; S44 NW 44, N 146 SW 4 and SE ¥X% of Sec. 32, W 4 SWZ 
of Sec. 33. 


Township 37 North, Range 30 East. 


W 4%sNW X of Sec. 1, EF 46 NE ¥ of Sec. 2; SE 4 of Sec. 3; S 46 NE XY of Sec. 
8; S46 NE \ and S 16 NW ¥ of Sec. 9; N 6 NE Y and N % NW & Sec. 10. 


Township 37 North, Range 33 East. 


Lots 8 and 9, Sec. 5; Lots 3, 5, 12 and 13 of Sec. 8; E 4 NE \, Shee Nake 4 and 
lots 1, 4, 7 and 8 of Sec. 17; NE14 NW 44 and E ¥4 of Bees 20; SW 144 NW 4 and 
NW 4% SW i of Sec. 21; NEl4, SE144 NW 144, N 16 SE, SW {4 SEY, E14 SW 
yy and SW 14% SW 4 of Sec. 29; SE 14 SE 1 of Sec. 30; NE 14 NE ¥ of Sec. 31; 
NW {% NE 4%,N NW 1X and E 1g SE YY of Sec. 32; SE 14 and S 14 SW 1 of Sec. 
33; E 1% SE and W 44 SW X of Sec. 34; W 6 SW 1 of Sec. 35. 


Township 37 North, Range 37 East. 


Lots 1, 2, 3 and 4, Sec. 1; SE 4 NE ¥ and lot 1 of Sec. 2; S1g SEY, SW X& of 
Sec. 3; NW14 SE 4 and lots 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 of Sec. 4; SE 44 NE ¥ and 
lot 1 of Sec. 5; W144 SW ¥% and lots 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 of Sec. 9; N 4¢ 
NE, Sec. 10; SW % of Sec. 13; S 146 NE 14, SE 14 and SE 4 of SW 4 of Sec. 14; 
sw y%NW |W % SW Y, SEY SW YY of Sec. 15; SE 14 NE 14 and NE 4 SE 4 
of Sec. 16. $3 NE 14, E4% ii aig Eta yy, eae Se and N: 144 SE 
V4 of Sec. 22; E44 NW Y4,SW 14 NW 4, E 6 SW 14, NW 4 SW YX and lots r and 
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2and E ¥4 of Sec. 23; S 6 SE 4 and S 14 SW 4% Sec. 24; N 14 NE 1 of Sec. 25; N 
36 SW Y and lots g, Io, 11 and 12 of Sec. 26; S 1g NE.44, N 6 SE Js NE 4SW % 
and lots 9, 10, 12, 13 and 14 of Sec. 27; Lots 1, 5, 7, 8, and 12 of Sec. 28, W % NE eo 
W 16 SE & and lots 2, 3, 4 and 5 of Sec. 33. 133 os FS eae 
. Township 37 North, Range 38 Fast i 


Lots I, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of Sec, 18; Lots 1, 3 and 4 of Sec. 19. 


Township 38 North, Range 27 East. 


SW 144 NW and lot 6 of Sec. 2; Lots 6, 7, 8, and 9 of Sec. 3; Lots 4, 5, and 6 of 
Sec. 11; SE 14 of NW 1 and lots 7 and 8 of Sec. 14; Lot 3 of Sec. 22; W 4g NE 4 
of NW 1 and lots 3, 4, 5, and 6 of Sec. 23; SE 14 SE 4 and lot 7 of Sec. 27; E 1g 
NE 4, E 4 SE 14 and lots 5, 6, 7, and 8 of Sec. 34. 


Township 38 North, Range 28 East. 


S 4 SE 14 and SE 44 SW 4 of Sec. 10; SW of Sec. 11; N 16 NW 3X Sec. 14; - 
N 4 NE 44-and N 44 NW 4, Sec. 15; NE 14 NE 4 of Sec. 16; SW 1 of Sec. 26; 
W 6 NEY, EX SW } and lots 3 and 4 of Sec. 31. 


Township 38 North, Range 29 East. 


S 144 NW ¥ aad lots 2, 3, and 4 of Sec. 4; NE 4, S 4% NW 44,N 16 SE X and 
lots 3 and 4 of Sec. 5; H1g¢ NE 4 of Sec. 6. | 


Township 38 North, Range jo East. 


E 4g SwWi4 and SW 14 SW of Sec. 25; SE 14 SE 14 of Sec. 26; E 44 NE 14 and 
E 46 SE 4 of Sec. 35; W 16 NW &% of Sec. 36. 


Township 38 North, Range 32 East. 
Eig SE 4 and SW 44 SE 4 of Sec. 25; W 46 NE 14 and SE 44 NE ¥ of Sec. 36: 


Township 38 North, Range 33 East. 


W te NW 4 of Sec. 1; S 46 NE 1 and lots 1 and 2 of Sec. 2; lot 4 of Sec. 3; lot 
1 of Sec. 4; S Je SE 34 of Sec. 9; S 6 NE 4, S 6 NW ly, SE 4 and E 4 Sw 
of Sec, 15; NE 34 of Sec. 16; S 44 NE 14, SE 4 and E % SW X of Sec. 21;N \% 
NE 4 of Sec. 22; S 44 SE iy, Sec. 26; N 44 NW 14 of Sec. 27; N 6 NE 4, NE 4% 
NW 4, SE 14 and Lot 1 of Sec. 28; SW 14 SE 14 of Sec. 30; NW 14 NE ¥ of Sec. 
31; and N 1g NE ¥ of Sec. 35. 


Township 38 North, Range 37 East. 


S 4 SE 4 of Sec. 4; SE 14 SE 44 of Sec. 5; NE 1g NE 4, E% SEY, SWiK 
SE / of Sec. 8; Sec.9; SE 14 NE14,Wig NW 4, E 16 SE 44, SW & SE Y and 
_ SW 14 of Sec. 10; SE 14 NE 14 and E 4% SE ¥ of Sec. 11; S 46 SW ¥Y of Sec. 12: E 
46 NE 14, N l¢ NW 1 and lots 1. and 2 of Sec. 13; E14 NE 14%, SW14 NE 14, W 6 
NW 14, SE 4, E % SW 1f and NW 4% SW ¥ of Sec. 14;Sec. 15; E44, NW 1 and 
N 6 SW 4 of Sec. 16; N lg NE 14 of Sec. 17; E 4% NE 4%, N 4% SEY4,SW SE 
4, SE 44 SW 14 and lot 5 of Sec. 21; NE 4, S 46 NW 4%, NW NW YN % SE 
M4, N 4% SW 44, and SW 4% SW 1 of Sec’ 22; N 4% NE Y%.NW 4 and § % SE % of 
Sec. 23; NW 14, NW 44 SW ¥ and lot 5 of Sec. 25; SW 14% SW Y{ and E ¥ of Sec. 
26; SE 4 SE 4 and SW 4 of Sec. 27; NW 14 NE 4. E % SEY, SW {SE \, 
SE 14 SW 4 and lots 2, 3, 4, and 5 of Sec. 28; SW 14 NE 4 and lots 3, 4, and'5 of 
Sec. 29; W 46 NE 4, N & SE 44, SW 4 SE 4, SEU SW Y and lots 1, 2, 5. 6, and 
8 of Sec. 33; N. E. 144 NE 4, and E % SE 4 of Sec 35; lots I, 2, and 3 of Sec. 36. 


i 
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Township 38 North, Range 38 East. 
Lots I, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of Sec. 8; lot 5 of Sec. 19; and lots 1 and 2 of Sec, 30° 


r > 
j iy Ms 


_ Townshi¢ 39 North, Range 27 East. 


Lots 3. and 4 of Sec. to; N 1g SW 14 and lots 2, 3, 5, and 6 of Sec. 15; : fos 5 fe 
6 of Sec. 16; E%NW %, NE 144 SE ¥Y and lots 6, 8, 9, 10, and 11 of Sec. 22; SE 
Y and lots 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 of Sec. 273. lots 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 of Sec. 34. 


Township 39 North, Range 28 East. 


NE {NE 4, S 6 NE 4, SEY NW and SE ¥ of Sec. 1; E ¥ of Sec. 12; 
and SE 4 of Sec. 36. 


Township 39 North, Range 29 East. 


W 4e SW & of Sec. 3; SE 44 and NW ¥ of Sec. 4; N 46 NW 1X of Sec.5; W 
4g NW and SW 14 of Sec.6; W 16 NW ¥& of Sec. 7; N 14, SE 14 and SE 
SW 4 of Sec.9; Stg NW 44, and SW 4 of Sec1o; Wy SEY and EW SW 
of Sec 15; SK SW YX of Sec. 33. 


Township 39 North, Range jo East. 


S & SE 4 and SW ¥ of Sec. 4; E44 NE 14 and E 46 SE X& of Sec. 8; N 1 
NE tg and N NW ¥Y of Sec. 9. * 


Township 39 North, Range 31 East. 


A tract of land described as follows: Commencing at a stake marked ‘‘I. A.’ 
ran north at variation of 22° 30’ E. forty chains and set post at N.W. corner of 
claim thence east 20 chains and set N.E. corner thence south 40 chains setting S.E. 
corner thence west 20 chains to point of beginning. 

A tract of land described as follows: Commencing at N.W corner of No. 12 
thence east 10 chains to S. W. corner of allotment No. 13 thence due north 20 chains 
and set post thence due east 10 chains and set post thence due north 20 chains and 
set post thence due east 20 chains and set post thence due south 20 chains and set 
post thence due west ro chains and set post thence due south 20 chains and set post 
thence due west 20 chains to S. W. corner of allotment No. 13. 

A tract of land described as follows: Commencing at N.W. Cor. of No. 13, 
thence due east 10 chains and set post; thence due N. 20 chains and set post; 
thence due E. 10 chains and set post; thence due N. 20 chains and set post, thence 
due E. 20 chains and set post; thence due S. 20 chains and set post thence due W 
10 chains and set post thence due S. 20 chains and set post thence due W. 20 chains 
to the S.W. corner of allotment No. 14. 

A tract of land described as follows: Commencing at N.W. corner of No. 14 
thence due north 40 chains and set post thence due east 20 chains and set post 
thence due S. 40 chains and set post thence due west 20 chains on line between 
Nos. 14 & 15 to place of beginning. 

A tract of land described as follows: Commencing at the N.W. corner of No. 
15, thence due east 10 chains and set post thence due north 40 chains and set post, 
thence due east 20 chains and set post, thence due south 40 chains set post for S.E. 
corner thence due west 20 chains to S.W. corner of No. 16. 


Township 39 North, Range 32 East. 
SW 4 NE 4%, N 4 NW }4and SE 4 NW iy of Sec. 2. 
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Township 39 North, Range 33 East. 


SW {NE 4, SE 14 NW 4,NW 4 SE 4 and NEY SW ¥ of Sec. 2; lots 1 
and 2 of Sec. 9; Lot 1 of Sec. 10; lots i, 2, 3, and 4 of Sec. 11; N 4 of S 1g of NE 
qed lke I, 2, 3, 4, 5) 6 7, 8, and g of Sec. 12; N }#¢ SE 44 and SW 4 of Sec. 13; 

S%NEWw4s,S’wNW YY, SW 1 and lots 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of Sec. 14; SESE 
‘and lots 1, 2, and 4 of Sec. 15; NE 4 NE ¥ and lots 1, 5, and 6 of Sec. 16; NW 4 
NE 4%, NE 144 NW ¥ and lots 6, 7, 8, and 9 of Sec. 17; W 14 Sec. 233 W36 Sec. 
24; Wy NEY, E 4% NW and W 4 SE 4 of Sec. 26; SW K% NW 1% and NW 
4ySW of Sec. 29; SE 44 SE 4 of Sec. 33; sw iy SW % of Sec. 34; E 4g 
of Sec. 35. 


Township 39 North, Range 36 East. 


SW 4% NE \%, W 46 SE 1 and SE 14 SW 3 of Sec. 11, N. 4% SW Vy of Sec. 135 
SiZNE 4, SE 14 NW Y/ and NE 4 SE ¥/ of See, 14. 


Township 39 North, Range 37 East. 


SE &% cf Sec 8; SU’ NEY, W% SEY and SE 44 SW ¥ of Sec. 16; SEY 
NE lj and SE i of Sec. 17; N16 NEY, NEY NWY,S % NW 4 and SW 
of Sec. 20; NE 4%, NE 44 NW Xj and E 4 SE ¥y of Sec 21; NW 4 and E 46 SW 
Yy of Sec. 29. 


Township 39 North, Range 38 Fast. 


SW 14 SW ¥ of Sec. 12; W 16 NW 1 and NW 44 SW 4 of Sec. 13; Sg SW 
YY of Sec. 14; NW 1 of Sec. 23. 


= Township 39 North, Range 39 East. 


Lots 5,6, and 7 of Sec. 2; SE 14 NE 1 and E 44 SE 4 of Sec. 7; SW 14 NW 
and W 144 SW 1 of Sec 8; ce SE 144 and SE 144 SW & of Sec. 9; W 146 NE 
44, EZ NW &, SW {NW 4 and lot 3 of Sec. 16; E44 NE 144, NW &% and NW 
SW Y of Sec. 17; NEYWNE YY, SE y, and E 44 SW 14 of Sec. 18. 


Township yo North, Range 27 East. 


E 44 SE 4% of Sec. 11; SW 4 NEY, SE LNW 44, W 1% SE 4 and oe of 
Sec. 12; NW ¥ of Sec. 133 E 4% NE ¥¥ of Sec. 14; W 16 of SW 4 of NE 4 NW 
ly, W 6 of W lg of SE 144, E16 SW 14, and NW {4 SW XX of Sec. 15; lot 5 of Sec. 
21; NE 4, N 4 SE 44, SW 4% SEY, S 46 SW 1 and lots 2, 3, and 4 of Sec. 22; 
W 16 SE 4 of Sec. 27. 


Township go North, Range 28 East. 


S 144 SE 14 and lots 3 and 4 of Sec. 19; SW 1 of Sec. 35. 4 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at a stone monument on the 1n- 
ternational line, being the N.W. Cor. of allotment 116, thence running due east on 
boundary line 4o chains set post at N.E. Cor. thence due S. 20 chains set post 
marked ‘“‘I. A.” being S.E. Cor. thence due W. 40 chains set post at S.W. Cor. 
thence due N. 20 chains to the point of beginning, in section 2 or 3. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at S. W. Cor. of 116 thence due 
E. 40 chains to S. E. Cor. of 116 thence due S. 20 chains and set post being S. E. Cor. 
of 117 thence due W. 4ochains and set post at S. W. Cor. of allotment 117 thence due 
N. 20 chains to place of beginning being N. W. Cor. of No. 117. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at S. W. Cor. of 117 thence due 
E. 40 chains to S. E. Cor. of No. 117 thence due S. 20 chains to S. E. Cor, No. 118 
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and set post ‘I. A.” thence due W. 4o chains to S. W. Cor. of No. 118 and set post 
“I. A.” thence due N. 20 chains to point of beginning being N. W. Cor. of 118. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at S. W. Cor. 118 thence due E. 
Paaiscied to S. EK. Cor. of 118 thence due S: 20 chains to S. B. Cor. I1g and set post 
“T. A.” thence due W. 40 chains to S. W. Cor, of t1g and set post thence due N. 20 
chains to N. W. Cor. or point of beginning. i 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at S. E. Cor. of 116 thence dae B. 
40 chains to N. E. Cor. ‘of 122 and set post ‘‘I. A.’’ thence §. 20 chains to S. E. Cor. 
and set post thence due W. 40 chains to S. E. Cor. of No. 117 being S. W. Cor. of 
No. 122 thence due N. 20 chains 'to point of beginning, in Sec. 2 or 3. | 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at S. BE. Cor. of 117 henge dae 
E. 40 chains to S. E. Cor, of 122 thence due south 20 chains to S. E. Cor. of 123 
set post ‘‘I. A.’’ thence due W. 40 chains to S. E. Cor. of 118 thence due N. 20 chains 
to point of beginning, in section 2 or 3. : 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at boundary line N. E. Cor. of 
’ No, 116 thence due BK. on boundary line 40 chains set post thence due S. 20 chains 
to N. E. Cor. of 122 thence due W. on line between 122 & 222 to N. W. Cor. of 122 
thence N. 20 chains to place of beginning, in section 1 or 2. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at N. E. Cor. of 222 on Moai dairy 
line thence due E. 40 chains set post thence due S. 20 chains set post thence due W. 
40 chains to S. E. Cor. of 222 thence due N. 20 chains to place of beginning, in sec- 
tion I or 2. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at S. E. Cor. of 223 thence due 
S. 20 chains set post thence due W. 40 chainstoN. E. Cor. of 123 thence due N. 20 
chains to N. E. of 122 thence due E. 40 chains between line of 223 and 224 to place 
of beginning, in section 1 or 2. 

‘A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at S. EK. Cor. of 224 thence due 
S. 20 chains set post thence due W. 40 chainsto S. E. Cor. of 123 thence due N. 20 
chains to S. W. Cor. of 224 thence due E. 40 chains between line 224 & 225 to place 
of beginning, in section 1 or 2. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at S. E. Cor. of 225 thence due S. 
20 chains set post thence due W. 40 chains set post thence due N, 20 chains to S. W. 
Cor. 225 thence due KE. 40 chainson line between 225 & 226 to point of beginning, 
in section I or 2. 

A tract of land described as follows: peste on boundary line at N. E. Cor. of 
223 thence on boundary line due E. 20 chains set post thence due S$. 4o chains 
set post thence due W. 20 chains to S. E. Cor. of 224 thence due N. 40 chains to 
place of beginning, in section 1 or 2. 


Township go North, Range 29 East. 


A tract of land described’ as follows: Set post on International boundary line 
being N. E. Cor. of 120 thence due S. 20 chains to $. E. Cor. and set post “I. A.” 
thence due W. 40 chains and set post being S. W. Cor. of 120 thence due N. 20 
chains to boundary line set post ‘“‘I. A.’ being N. W. Cor. thence on boundary line 
40 chains to point of beginning, in section 5 or 6. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at SE 14 of 120 thence due S. 20 
chains to S. E. Cor. and set post ‘‘I. A.’’ thence W. 4o chains to S. W. Cor. and set 
post thence due N. 20 chains to N. W. Cor. thence due Kast 4o chains to point of 
beginning, Sec. 5 or 6. 

NE 4 and S 44 of Sec. 32; S. 4 SE Yand S 1g SW X of Sec. 33. 


Township go North, Range 30 East. 


E 4%NW | SW Xj of Sec. 3; W 4 W 16 SW Y of Sec. 15; NE 4 SE y and all 
that part of the S 44 of Sof Ne of NE 4 lying south and east of Myers creek, 
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all that part of S 14 NE 14 lying east of Myers creek, and all that part of the NW 
14 SE 1¢ lying east of Myers creek and all that part of the S 4 SE 44 lying east of 
Myers creek in Sec. 16; W 14 of SW 14 of NE 14, W 1g of NW 14 of SE 4, E % 
SW ¥%, and all that part of W 14 SW 14 lying east of Myers creek except one acre 
in Reno Quartz claim of Sec. 21; S$ 14 SE 14 of Sec. 25; S34 of Wg of NE 4 of. 
NW 4%, S & of EF 4 of NW 4 of NW 4; S & of Ely of W of NW 144 of NW 
Y4; BY of N\% of SW Hof NW \, SEX of SW {4 of NW Y and N 4 of NW 
Vy of SEY of NW X& of Sec. 28; W 4 SEY SE 1% of Sd. 29; S 16 NW 14 and 
SW ¥ of Sec. 30; E 4 NE 4 and W 4 NE Xj of SE ¥ of Sec. 32; Sg NE 14 of 
NW 4%, SE { NW Yj, W 16 of WK of W:% of NW and NE 14 SW 14 of Sec. 33. 


Township yo North, Range 31 East. 
S% NE '%, W 4g SE 14 and NE 44 SW & of Sec. 25. 


Township go North, Range 32 East. 


E 4 SE 14 NE YY andE 44 of EF 6 of SEY of Sec. 9; SWZ NEY, SILENWY, W 
1g SE 14 and SW 14 of Sec. 10; W 4 of W 36 of NE 14, W 4 of NE 14 of NW 4, SE 
YuNW \%, NE 4 SW XY and SW Yj SWY and all that part of W1g NW ¥ lying 
east of Kettle river, and all that part of NE 14 NW 1% lying east of Kettle river of 
Sec. 15; the E 1g NE 14 NE ¥ and all that part of SE 14 SE 4 lying east of Kettle 
river in Sec. 16; lot 5 and all that part of the NW 144 SW 4, W 16 of NW Xj of NE 
14 of SW 14, SW 144 of NE 44 of SW 4, NEY of SW 14 of SW Yj, andSEYSW 
lying east of Kettle river in Sec. 22; lot 1, W 16 of SE 44 of NW &% of SW , all 
of NE 4 of NW 4% of NW 4, SW 4% SW ¥%, and SW % NW XY of SW YX lying 
east of Kettle river in Sec. 26; KE 1g of NW 14, E36 SW %, Wi6 SEY, SEY SE 
14 and lots 2, 3, 4, and 5 of Sec. 27; lot 3 of Sec. 30; H 46 NE 44%, NW &% NE ¥, 
E 4% of SW 4 of NE ¥, E of NW Y of SE 4 and E 14 SEY of Sec. 34; W 6 
of NW 44 of NE 44 of NW 144, W 16 of SE Y{ of SW Y, lots1, 2, 3 and 4 and all 
that part of SW 14 SW 14 lying east of Kettle river. ‘ 


Township go North, Range 33 East. 


SE 14 SE 44 of Sec. 12; NE 44 NE ¥%, W 4 NE 4, NE 4% NW YN YY SE 
and SE 4 SE ¥ of Sec. 13. 


Township go North, Range 34 East. 


S ¢ NE 44, SE 4 NW 4 and lots 1, 2 and 3 of Sec. 1; E144 SW 4 and lots 3, 
6, 7, 8 and 11 of Sec. 3; SW 144 NE 4, S ¥é NW 44, N 6 SW ¥ and lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5 and 6 of Sec. 4; SE 44 NE 44 and NE 14 SE ly of Sec. 5; SW 14 SW YX of Sec. 7; 
E 6 SE 4 of Sec. 8; E }4 NE 44, N ¢ SE } and lots 1, 4and6o0f Sec. 9;N 14% NW 
44, SW 4 NW 4 and NW 44 SW ¥ of Sec. 10; SW 4% SW & of Sec. 13; S NE 
34, SE 14 and SE 44 SW 4% of Sec. 14; NW 44 NE 44 and NE 44 NW XX of Sec. 15; 
E NE 14 of Sec. 17; NW 144 NW 14 of Sec. 18; SW 14 NEY, SE14 NW 4, NW 
4 SE 14 and NE 14 SW 4 of Sec. 19; Nlg NE 4, Sec. 23 NW 14 NE} and lots 1 
and 2 of Sec. 30. 


Township go North, Range 35 East. 
N i of SE 14 of NW 1 and lots 3, 4 and N ¥% of lot 5 of Sec. 6. 


Township 4o North, Range 39 East. 


SW 14 SE 4, SEY SW 14 of Sec. 25; SE 14 NE 1 and lot 1 of Sec. 35; NEY 
NE 4, SW 14 NE 144, NW ¥ and lots 1, 2, 3 and 4 of Sec. 36. 


F vi x, © nk | 


ii Township go North, Range go East. hey ot ted bey 

oo SW 14 SE Y of Sec. 11; NW U{NE of, E 1g SE 1 of Sec. 19; SNE Y's 
+2 NW 14 and S 44 of Sec. 20; S 16 NE 44, SEY NW 4, NW Y%SEY)N KY SW 
44, SW 4% SW ¥ and lot 1 of Sec. 21; lots 2 and 3 of Sec. 22, lot 2 of Sec. 28; NE 


4 NW 14 and lots rand 2 of Sec. 29; E 4 NE 4, SW 4 NE 4, E36 NW 44 and 
lot 1 of Sec. 30; lots 3 and 4 of Sec. 31. . BET, Gime 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Congress, 
approved March 3, 1891, entitled, ‘‘ An act to repeal timber-culture 
laws, and for other purposes,’’ ‘‘ That the President of the United States 
may, from time to time, set apart and reserve, in any State or Territory 
having public land bearirig forests, in any part of the public lands 
wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of com- 
mercial value or not, as public reservations, and the President shall, by 
public proclamation, declare the establishment of such reservations and 
the limits thereof; ”’ 

And whereas it is further provided by the act of Congress, approved 
June 4, 1897 entitled, ‘‘An act making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1898, and for other purposes,’’ that ‘‘’The President is hereby author- 
ized at any time to modify any executive order that has been or may 
hereafter be made establishing any forest reserve, and by such modi- 
fication may reduce the area or change the boundary lines of such re- 
serve, or may vacate altogether any order creating such reserve; ”’ 

And whereas the public lands in the State of Wyoming, within the 
limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it ap- 
pears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and re- 
serving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by the aforesaid acts of Congress, 
do hereby make known and proclaim that the boundary lines of the 
Forest Reservation in the State of Wyoming, known as ‘‘ The Big Horn 
Forest Reserve,” created by proclamation of February 22, 1897, are 
hereby so changed and enlarged as to include all those certain tracts, 
pieces or parcels of land lying and being situate in the State of Wyom- 
ing, and within the boundaries particularly described as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the southeast corner of township forty-eight (48) north, 
range eighty-four (84) west, sixth (6th) principal meridian, Wyoming; 
thence northerly to the northeast corner of said township; thence 
easterly along the twelfth (12th) standard parallel north to the south- 
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east corner of section thirty-three (33), township forty-nine (49) north, 
range eighty-three (83) west; thence northerly along the section line 
to the northeast corner of section four (4), township fifty (50) north, 


range eighty-three (83) west; thence westerly to the northeast corner of 


section two (2), township fifty (50) north, range eighty-four (84) west, 
thence northerly along the section line, allowing for the proper offset on 
the thirteenth (13th) standard parallel north, to the northeast corner 


of section fourteen (14), township fifty-three (53) north, range eighty-. 


four (84) west, thence westerly to the northeast corner of section four- 
teen (14), township fifty-three ( 53) north, range eighty-five (85) west; 
thence northerly to the northeast corner of section two (2), said town- 
ship; thence westerly to the northeast corner of section two (2), town- 
ship fifty-three (53) north, range eighty-six (86) west; thence northerly 
to the northeast corner of section two (2), township fifty-four (54) 
north, range eighty-six (86) west; thence westerly to the southeast 
corner of township fifty-five (55) north, range eighty-seven (87) west; 
thence northerly to the northeast corner of said township; thence west- 
erly to the northwest corner of said township ; thence southerly to the 
southwest corner of said township; thence westerly to the northwest 
corner of township fifty-four (54) north, range eighty-eight (88) west; 
thence northerly along the range line, allowing for the proper offset on 
the fourteenth (14th) standard parallel north, to the point of intersec- 
tion with the boundary line between the States of Wyoming and Mon- 
tana; thence westerly along said state boundary line to its intersection 
with the range line between ranges ninety-two (92) west, and ninety- 
three (93) west; thence southerly along said range line, allowing for 
the proper offset on the fourteenth (14th) standard parallel north, to 
the northwest corner of township fifty-four (54) north, range ninety-two 
(92) west ; thence ,easterly to the northeast corner of said township; 
thence southerly to the southeast corner of said township; thence east- 
erly to the northeast corner of township fifty-three (53) north, range 
ninety-one (91) west; thence southerly to the southeast. corner of said 
township ; thence easterly along the thirteenth (13th) standard parallel 
north to the northwest corner of township fifty-two (52) north, range 
eighty-eight (88) west; thence southerly along the range line to the 
northwest corner of township fifty (50) north, range eighty-eight (88) 
west; thence easterly to the northwest corner of section three (3), said 
township; thence southerly along the section line to the southwest 
corner of section thirty-four (34), township forty-nine (49) north, 
range eighty-eight (88) west; thence easterly along the twelfth (12th) 
standard parallel north to the northwest corner of township forty-eight 
(48) north, range eighty-seven (87) west; thence southerly to the 
southwest corner of said township; thence easterly along the township 
line to the southeast corner of township forty-eight (48) north, range 
eighty-four (84) west, the place of beginning. 
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_ Excepting from the force and effect, of this proclamation all lands 


swhich. may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in. any, legal 


entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record i in the proper United 
States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has. been made 
pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make entry 
or filing of record has not expired; Provided, that this exception shall 
not continue to apply to any particular tract of land unless the entry- 
man, settler or claimant continues to comply with the law under which 
the entry, filing or settlement was made. 
Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons iy to make ee 
ment upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused, the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this 29th day of Pees 
[szAL.] A.D. 1900, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-fourth. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: / 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas the German Government has entered into a Commercial 
Agreement with the United States in conformity with the provisions of 
the third section of the Tariff Act of the United States approved July 
24, 1897, by which agreement in the judgment of the President recipro- 
cal and equivalent concessions are secured in favor of the products of 
the United States: 

Therefore, be it known that I, William McKinley, President of the 
United States of America, acting under the authority conferred by said 
act of Congress, do hereby suspend during the continuance in force of 
said agreement the imposition and collection of the duties imposed by 
the first section of said act upon the articles hereinafter specified, being 
the ‘products of the soil and industry of Germany; and do declare in 
place thereof the rates of duty provided in the third section of said act 
to be in force and effect from and after the date of this proclamation, 


as follows, namely: 
‘Upon argols, or crude tartar, or wine lees, crude, five per centum ad 


valorem. 
‘Upon brandies, or other spirits manufactured or distilled from grain 


or other materials, one dollar and seventy-five cents per proof gallon, 
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“Upon still wines, and vermuth, in casks, Cte cents per guia; 
in bottles or jugs, per case of one dozen bottles or jugs containing each . 
not more than one quart and more than one pint, or twenty-four bottles 
or jugs containing each not more than one pint, one. dollar and twenty- 
five cents per case, and any excess beyond these quantities found in 
such bottles or jugs shall be subject to a duty of four cents per pint or 
fractional part thereof, but no separate or additional duty shall’ be as- j 
sessed upon the bottles or jugs. : 
‘Upon paintings in oil or water colors, pastels, pen Sl ink drawings, 
and statuary, fifteen per centum ad valorem,’’ of which the officers and 
citizens of the United States will take due notice. | 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. . 
Done at the city of Washington this 13th day of July, A.D. 
[sHAL.] 1900, and of the Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the one hundred and twenty-fifth. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: vu 
JOHN Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas His Majesty the King of Italy has entered into a reciprocal 
Commercial Agreement with the United States of America pursuant to 
and in accordance with the provisions of section 3 of the Tariff Act of 
the United States approved July 24, 1897, which agreement is in the 
English text in the words and figures following, to wit: 


The President of the United States of America and His Majesty the King of 
Italy, mutually desirous to improve the commercial relations between the two 
countries by a Special Agreement relative thereto, have appointed as their Pleni- 
potentiaries for that purpose, namely: 

The President of the United States of America, the Honorable John A. Kasson, 
Special Commissioner Plenipotentiary, etc., and 

‘His Majesty the King of Italy, His Excellency the Baron S. Fava, Senator of the 
Kingdom, his Ambassador at Washington, etc., 


Who being duly empowered thereunto have agreed upon the following articles: 


ARTICLE I. 


It is agreed on the part of the United States, pursuant to and in accordance with 
the provisions of the third section of the Tariff Act of the United States approved 
July 24, 1897, and in consideration of the concessions hereinafter made on the part 
of Italy in favor of the products and manufactures of the United States, dat ae 


|) 


a’ 
ert 


_ William McKinley seu guy, 


existing duties imposed upon the following articles, being the product of the soil or 
industry of Italy, imported into the United States shall be suspended during the 
continuance in force of this agreement, and in place thereof the duties to. be assessed 
and collected thereon shall be as follows, namely: 

On argols, or crude tartar, or wine lees, crude, five per centuin ad valorem. 

‘On brandies, or other spirits manufactured or distilled from grain or other 
materials, one dollar and seventy-five cents per proof gallon. 

On still wines, and vermuth, in casks, thirty-five cents per gallon; in noua or. 
jugs, per case of one dozen bottles or jugs containing each not more than one quart 
and more than one pint, or twenty-four bottles or jugs containing each not, more 
than one pint, one dollar and twenty-five cents per case, and any excess beyond 
these quantities found in such bottles or jugs shall be subject to a duty of four cents 
per pint or fractional part thereof, but no separate or additional duty shall be 
assessed upon the bottles or jugs. 

On paintings in oil or water colors, pastels, pen and ink drawings, and PRE: 
fifteen per centum ad valorem. 


ARTICLE II. 


It is reciprocally agreed on the part of Italy, in consideration of the provisions of 
the foregoing article, that so long as this convention shall remain in force the duties 
to be assessed and collected on the following described merchandise, being the 
product of the soil or industry of the United States, imported into Italy shall not 
exceed the rates hereinafter specified, namely: 


Upon cotton seed oil . lire 21.50 per quintal. 
‘fish, pickled or in oil, excluding the tunny, pre- 
served in boxes or barrels, sardines and anchovies ‘‘ 15.00 ‘* £5 
‘* other fish, preserved St 36 oor ys oe 


‘* agricultural machinery 
«« detached parts of agricultural machinery: 
(1) of cast iron © 10,00 
(2) of other iron or steel Inod!s “ 
*€ scientific instruments: 
(a) of copper, bronze, brass, or steel: 
(1) with spy-glasses or microscopes, or 
graduated scales or circles, spy-glasses for 
use on land, monocles, binocles, lenses, de- 
tached and mounted ‘* 30.00 
(2) not provided with any optical instru- 


9.00 “e 


ment, nor with graduated scales.or circles ‘‘ 30.00 ‘ es 
(b) of all kinds, in the construction of which 
iron is evidently predominant SrA OLO0. Fm es 
“ dynamo-electrical machines: 
(1) the weight of which exceeds tooo kilograms ‘‘ 16.00 “‘ a 
(2) weighing 1000 kilograms or less Boo. OO nee st 
“* detached parts of dynamo-electrical machines ‘ir25.008 fs 
“* sewing machines: 
(1) with stands $995 ;00): 1 ‘s 
(2) without stands Snaoo). * sc 
“varnishes, not containing spirits nor mineral oils ‘20.00 ‘* ss 


The following articles shall be admitted free of duty: 
Turpentine oil. 
Natural fertilizers of all kinds. 
Skins, crude, fresh, or dried, not suitable for fur; and fur skins. 
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rT eye, ARTICLE Ii. » Me 


- This agreement i is subject to the approval of the Italian Pastbaresitet “When a 
approval shall have been given, and official notification shall have been given to the 
United States Government of His Majesty’s ratification, the President shall publish. 
his proclamation, giving full effect to the provisions contained in Article I of this 
agreement. From and after the date of such proclamation this agreement shall be 
in full force and effect, and shall continue in force until the expiration of the year 
_ 1903, and if not denounced by either party one year in advance of the expiration of 

said term shall continue in force until one year from the time when one of the high 
' contracting parties’ shall have given notice to the other of its intention fo arrest the 
opération thereof. sk dad 


In witness whereof we, the respective Plenipotentiaties: Sista — this agree- 


ment, in duplicate, in the English and Italian texts, and have — thereunto our 
respective seals. 

Done at Washington, this 8th day of February, A. D. Igoo. 

Joun A. Kasson. [SEAL ] 
Fava. [SEAL. ] 

And whereas said convention has been duly ratified on the part of 
His Majesty the King of Italy, official notice whereof has been eeeried 
by the President, 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, William McKinley, President of 
the United States of America, acting under the authority conferred by 
said act of Congress, do hereby suspend during the continuance in force 
of said agreement the imposition and collection of the duties mentioned 
in the first section of said act and heretofore collected upon the specified 
articles of Italian origin as described in said agreement, and do declare 
in place thereof the rates of duty provided in the third section of said 
act as recited in said agreement to be in full force and effect from and 
after the date of this Proclamation, of which the officers and citizens of 
the United States will take due notice. . 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 18th day of July, 
[szAL.] A. D. 1900, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and twenty-fifth. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
JouHn Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Congress, 
approved March 3rd, 1891, entitled, ‘‘ An act to repeal timber-culture 
laws, and for other purposes,’’ ‘‘ That the President of the United 


William McKinley As . Be Ales 2) 


States may, from time to time, set apart and reserve, in any State or 
Territory having public land bearing forests, in any part of the public 
lands wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether 
of commercial value or not, as public reservations, and the President 
shall, by public proclamation, declare the establishment of such reserva- 
tions and the limits thereof; ”’ f 

And whereas the public lands in the State of Wyoming, within the 
limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it ap- 
pears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and 
reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 


by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four of the afore- 


said act of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there 
is hereby reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a Public 
Reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or parcels of land lying and 
being situate in the State of Wyoming and particularly described as 


_ follows, to wit: 


Beginning at the northeast corner of township fifteen (15) north, 
range seventy-one (71) west, sixth (6th) principal meridian, Wyoming; 
thence westerly along the township line to the northwest corner of ‘sec- 
tion three (3), township fifteen (15) north, range seventy-two (72) 
west; thence southerly to the southwest corner section thirty-four (34), 
said township; thence easterly to the southeast corner of said section; 
thence southerly to the southwest corner of section eleven (11), town- 
ship fourteen (14) north, range seventy-two (72) west; thence easterly 
to the southeast corner of section twelve (12), said township; thence 
southerly to the southwest corner of section thirty (30), township four- 
teen (14) north, range seventy-one (71) west; thence easterly to the 
southeast corner of section twenty-five (25), said township; thence 
northerly along the range line to the northeast corner of township 
fifteen (15) north, range seventy-one (71) west, the place of begin- 
ning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all te 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper 
United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been 
made pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make 
entry or filing of record has not expired: Provided, that this exception 
shall not continue to apply to any particular tract of land unless the 
entryman, settler’ or claimant continues to comply with the law under 
which the entry, filing or settlement was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make settle- 
ment upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

The reservation hereby established shall be known as The Crow 
Creek Forest Reserve. 
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_, In witness whereof I have hereunto set my. hand and caused the seal 
of the: ‘United States to be affixed. 

. Done at the city of Washington this roth day of oon 
fee A. D. 1900, and of the Independence of the United States the 

one hundred and twenty-fifth. = 
» WILLIAM McKIN LEY. 
By the President: 
~~ Joun Hay, 
_ Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


To the People of the United States: 


_ Inthe fullness of years and honors, John Sherman, lately Bene ay, of 
State, has passed away. 

Few among our citizens have risen to greater or more deserved emi- 
nence in the national councils than he. ‘The story of his publiclife and 
services is as it were the history of the country for half a century. In 
the Congress of the United States he ranked among the foremost in the | 
House, and later in the Senate. He was twice a member of the Execu- 
tive Cabinet, first as Secretary of the Treasury, and afterwards as Sec- 
retary of State.. Whetherin debate during the dark hours of our civil'war, 
or as the director of the country’s finances during the period of rehabilita- 
tion, or as a trusted councilor in framing the nation’s laws for over 
forty years, or as the exponent of its foreign policy, his course was ever 
marked by devotion to the best interests of his beloved land, and by 
able and conscientious effort to uphold its dignity and honor. His coun- 
trymen will long revere his memory and see in him a type of the 
patriotism, the uprightness and the zeal that go to molding and 
strengthening a nation. 

In fitting expression of the sense of bereavement that afflicts the Re- 
public, I direct that on the day of the funeral the Executive Offices of 
the United States display the national flag at half mast and that the Rep- 
resentatives of the United Statesin foreign countries shall pay in like 
manner appropriate tribute to the illustrious dead for a period of ten 
days. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 22d day of October, 
[sRAL.| A. D. 1900, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and twenty-fifth. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 


JouNn Hay, 
Secretary of State, 


— 


4 
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_ By THE PRESIDENT oF THE Unrtep States oF AmErrca. 


A PROCLAMATION. ated 2G 


ba 


tt has iliiaed ana God to paae! our nation in safer and Hone 
through another year. ‘The works of religion and charity have every- 
where been manifest. Our country through all its extent has been 
blessed with abundant harvests. Labor and the great industries of the 


people have prospered beyond all precedent. Our commerce has spread 


over the world. Our power and influence in the cause of freedom and 
enlightenment have extended over distant seas and lands. ‘The lives of 
our official representatives and many of our people in China have been 
marvelously preserved. We have been generally exempt from pestilence 
and other great calamities; and even the tragic visitation which over- 
whelmed the city of Galveston made evident the sentiments of sympa- 
thy and Christian charity by virtue of which we are one united people. 
Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
do hereby appoint and set apart Thursday, the 29th of November next, 
to be observed by all the people of the United States, at home or abroad, 
as a day of thanksgiving and praise to Him who holds the nations in 
the hollow of His hand. I recommend that they gather in their several 
places of worship and devoutly give Him thanks for the prosperity 
wherewith He has endowed us, for seed-time and harvest, for the valor, 
devotion and humanity of our armies and navies, and for all His bene- 
fits to us as individuals and as a nation; and that they humbly pray for 
the continuance of His Divine favor, for concord and amity with AS 
nations, and for righteousness and peace in all our ways. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city.of Washington this 29th day of October, 
[sBAL.} A.D. 1 goo, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-fifth. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 


Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas vublic interests require that the Senate of the United States 
be convened at 12 o’clock on the 4th day of March next, to receive such 
communications as may be made by the Executive: 
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Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby proclaim and declare that an extraordinary occa- 
sion requires the Senate of the United States to convene at the Capitol 
in the city of Washington on the 4th day of March next, at 12 o’clock 
noon, of which all persons who shall at that time be entitled to act as 
members of that body are hereby required to take notice, 

Given under my hand and the seal of the United States, at Washing- 

ton, the 23d day of February, A. D. 1901, and of the In- 
[sEAL.] dependence of the United States the. one hundred and 
1. twenty-fifth. vy 
51’ WILLIAM McKINLEY. . 

By the President: 2 
Joun Hay, 
[ Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. - 


A PROCLAMATION. 


— 


EXECUTIVE MANSION. ~ 
shington, March 14, 190f.. 
To the People of the United States: ; 

Benjamin Harrison, President of the United States from 1889 to 
1893, died yesterday at 4:45 P. M., at his home in Indianapolis. In 
his death the-country has been deprived of one of its greatest citizens, 
A brilliant soldier in his young manhood, he gained fame and rapid ad- 
vancement by his energy and valor. Asa lawyer he rose to be a leader 
of the bar. In the Senate he at once took and retained high rank as 
an orator and legislator; and in the high office of President he displayed 
extraordinary gifts as administrator and statesman. In public and in 
private life he set a shining example for his countrymen. 

In testimony of the respect in which his memory is held by the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States, I do hereby direct that the 
flags on the Executive Mansion and the several Departmental buildings 
be displayed at half staff for a period of thirty days; and that suitable 
military and naval honors, under the orders of the Secretaries of War 
and of the Navy, be rendered on the day of the funeral. 

Done at the city of Washington this 14th day of March,’ 
[sHAL.] A. D. 1901, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and twenty-fifth. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: Si] 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State, 
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By THE PrasroeNt OF THE Unrrep Stara, OF "AMERICA. 


X,102 


$9e, 9113, beet PUR foTisth ye PROCLAMATION, 


IIB 


' Whereas The Washington Forest Recaovesii in the aa of Washing- 
ton, was established by proclamation dated February 22d, 1897, under 
and by virtue of section twenty-four of the act of. Congress, approved 
March 3d, 1891, entitled, ‘‘An act to repeal timber-cultyre laws, and 
for other purposes,’’ which provides, ‘‘ That the President of the United 
States may, from time to time, set apart and reserve, in any State or 
Territory having public lands wholly or in part covered with timber or 
undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public reserva- 
tions, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare the estab- 
lishment of such reservations and the limits thereof;”’ 

And whereas it is further provided by the act of "Congress, approved 
June 4th, 1897, entitled, ‘‘ An act making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 3oth, 
1898, and for other purposes,” that ‘‘ The President is hereby: author- 
ized at any time to modify any executive order that has beem‘or may 
hereafter be made establishing any forest reserve, and by such modifi- 
cation may reduce the area or change the boundary lines of: such’ re- 
serve, or may vacate altogether any order creating such reserve; ’*):- 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power vested in me by the aforesaid act: of Congress, 
approved June 4th, 1897, do hereby make known and proclaim that 
there are hereby withdrawn and excluded from the aforesaid Washing- 
ton Forest Reserve and restored to the public domain all those certain 
tracts, pieces or parcels of land particularly described as follows to\wit: 

The southwest quarter of section three (3), sections four (4) and five 
(5); the east half of section nine (9), the west half of section ten (10), 
the south half of section thirteen (13), the south half of section four- 
teen (14), section fifteen (15),:the north half and southeast quarter of 
section twenty-three (23), sections twenty-four: (24), twenty-five (25) 
and thirty-six (36), all in township thirty-five (35) north, range twenty 
(20) east, Willamette Meridian; what will be when surveyed the south 
half:of township thirty-two (32) north, range twenty-one (21). east; 
what will be when surveyed the north halfof township thirty-three (33) 
north, range twenty-one (21) east; townships thirty-four (34) and 
thirty-five (35) north, range twenty-one (21) east; townships thirty-one 
(31): to thirty-four (34), both inclusive, range twenty-two (22). east; 
what will be when surveyed sections thirty (30), thirty-one (31) and 
thirty-two (32) of township thirty-five (35) north, range rem -two 
(22) east. 

That the lands hereby restored to the public domain shall be open to 
settlement from date hereof, but shall not be subject to entry, filing or 

M P—VvoL x—21 
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selection until after ninety days’ notice by such publication as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may prescribe. ; 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and aed the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

aut Done at the city of Washington this 3rd day of April, A. D. 
{sear,.] 1901, and of the Independence of the se sri the. one 
_ hundred and uscd -fifth. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the Fichident 

/ JouN Hay, 
sik gets aA State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION. 


_ Whereas, by Executive Order dated December 27, 1875, sections 8 
and 9, township 15 south, range 2 east, San Bernardino meridian, Cali- 
fornia, were with certain other tracts of land withdrawn from the 
public domain and reserved for the use of the Capitam.Grande band or 
village of Mission Indians; and 

Whereas the Commission appointed under the provisions of the act 
of Congress approved January 12, 1891, entitled ‘‘ An act for the relief 
of the Mission Indians in the State of California” (U. S. Statutes at 
Large, vol. 26, page 712), selected for the said Capitan Grande band or 
village of Indians certain tracts of land intentionally omitted and ex- 
cluded from such selection the said sections 8 and 9, township 15 south, 
range 2 east, and reported that the tracts thus omitted included the 
lands upon which were found the claims of Arthur F. Head and others; 
and 

Whereas, the report and recommendations of the said Commission 
were approved by Executive Order dated December 29, 1891, which 
order also directed that ‘‘ All of the lands mentioned in said report are 
hereby withdrawn from settlement and entry until patents shall have 
issued for said selected reservations and until the recommendations of 
said \ smmission shall be fully executed, and, by the proclamation of 
‘the President of the United States, the lands or any part thereof shall 
be restored to the public domain;’’ and 

Whereas a patent was issued March 10, 1894, to the said Indians for 
‘the lands selected by the Commission as aforesaid and which patent also 
excluded the said sections 8 and 9, township 15 south, range 2 east} and 

Whereas it appears that the said Arthur F. Head cannot make the 
requisite filings on the land occupied by him until it shall have been 
formally restored to the public domain, and that no good reason appears 
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_‘tolexist' for the further reservation of the said sections ub the said band 
of Indians; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, Praident of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested, do hereby declare and make known 
that the Executive Orders dated December 27, 1875, and December 29, 
1891, are so far modified as to except from, their provisions sections 8 
and 9 of township 15 south, range 2 east, San Bernardino meridian, and 
the said sections are hereby restored to the public domain. — 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

. Done at the city of Washington this 16th. day of, April, 
[SEAL ] A. D. tg01, and of the Independence of the United Aig tae the 
ese. one hundred and twenty -fifth. 

WILLIAM ; McKINLEY,’ icv 

By the Presidente: . Hise O 

Joun Hay, 

Secretary of State. 


PROCLAMATION. 


- Whereas the act of Congress entitled ‘‘ An act to ratify and confirm 
an agreement with the Muscogee or Creek tribe of Indians and for 
other purposes,’’ approved on the 1st a. of March, 1901, contains a 
provision as follows: 


That the agreement negotiated between the Commission to the Five Civilized 
Tribes and the Muscogee or Creek tribe of Indians, at the city of Washington on the 
8th day of March, nineteen hundred, as herein amended, is hereby accepted, rati- 
fied, and confirmed, and the same shall be of full force and effect when ratified by 
the Creek national council. The principal chief, as soon as practicable after the 
ratification of this agreement by Congress, shall call an extra session of the Creek 
national council and lay before it this agreement and the act of Congress ratifying 
it, and if the agreement be ratified by said council, as provided in the constitution 
of said nation, he shall transmit to the President of the United States the act of 
council ratifying the agreement, and the President of the United States shall there- 
upon issue his proclamation declaring the same duly ratified, and that all the pro- 
visions of this agreement have become law according to the terms thereof: Provided, 
That such ratification by the Creek national council shall be made within ninety 
days from the approval of this act by the President of the United States, 


And whereas the principal chief of the said tribe has transmitted to 
me an act of the Creek national council entitled ‘‘ An act to ratify and 
confirm an agreement between the United States and the Muscogee Na- 
tion of Indians of the Indian Territory ’’ approved the 25th day of May, 
1901, which contains a provision as follows: 


That said agreement, amended, ratified and confirmed by the Congress of the 
United States, as set forth in said act of Congress approved March 1, 1901, is hereby 
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accepted, ratified and confirmed on the part of the Muscogee 1 Nation and on cieigh 
of the Muscogee or Creek tribe of Indians constituting said Nation, as provic 


said act of Congress and as provided in the Constitution of said Nation, an Pe 
Principal “Chief is hereby authorized to transmit this act of the National ‘Council ; 


ratifying said agreement to the President of the United States as poy beck in said 
act of Congress... ; sii ; f 5 


And whereas patdetaple ae of said agreement contains a pro- 
vision as follows: x aps 


This provision shall not take effect until after it shall Hea Pies pies ‘and 
specifically approved by the Creek national council and by the Seminole general 
council; and if not approved by either, it shall fail altogether, and be eliminated 
from ae pees without i pope any other of its provisions. 


Sa miereas there has been presented to:me an act of the Creek na- 
~ tional council entitled ‘‘ An act to disapprove certain provisions, relating 
to Seminole citizens, in the agreement between the Muscogee Nation 
and the United States, ratified by Congress March 1, 1901,” approved 
the 25th day of May, 1901, by which the provisions of said paragraph 
thirty-six are specifically disapproved: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
do hereby declare said agreement, except paragraph thirty-six thereof, 
duly ratified and that all the provisions thereof, except said paragraph 
thirty-six which failed of ratification by the Creek national council, be- 
came law according to the terms thereof upon the 25th day of May, 
19OI. . 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my uaa and caused the Sci 
of the United States to be affixed. 
‘Done at the city of Wetncten: this 25th day of June, 
[skAL.] A. D, 1901, and of the Independence of the United abAaES 
- the one hundred and twenty-fifth. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
DAviIp J. Hitt, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas the Cascade Range Forest Reserve, in the State of Oregon, 
was established by proclamation dated September ‘28, 1893, under and 
by virtue of section twenty-four of the act of Congress, approved 
March 3, 1891, entitled, ‘‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and 
for other purposes,’’ which provides, ‘‘’That the President of the United 
States may, from time to time, set apart and reserve, in ‘any State or 


en 
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Territory having public lands wholly or in part covered with timber or 
undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public reserva- 

‘tions, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare the gs 
tablishment of Such reservations and the limits thereof;’”? _ 

And whereas it is further provided by the act of Congress, approved 
June 4, 1897, entitled, “An act making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1898, and for other purposes,” that ‘The President is hereby author- 
ized at any time ‘to modify any executive order that has been or may 
hereafter be made establishing any forest reserve, and by such modifica- ‘3 
tion may reduce the area or change the boundary lines of such reserve, 
or may vacate altogether any order creating such reserve;”? — 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power vested in me by the aforesaid act of Congress, 
approved June 4, 1897, do hereby make known and proclaim ' that 
there is hereby reserved from entry or settlement, and added’ to and 
made a part of the aforesaid Cascade Range Forest Reserve, all those 
certain tracts, pieces or parcels of land lying and being situate in the 
State of Oregon and particularly described as follows, to wit: 

The south half (S. 12) of township one (1) south, townships two (2) 
south, three’ (3) south, and four (4) south, range eleven (11) east, 
Willatnette Meridian; township five (5) south, ranges nine (9) and ten 
(10) ‘east; and so much of township six (6) south, ranges nine (9) 
atid ten (10) east, as lies north of the Warm Springs Indian Reserva- 
tion. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper 
United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been 
made pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make 
entry or filing of record has not expired: Provided, that this exception 
shall not continue to apply to any particular tract of land unless the en- 
tryman, settler or claimant continues to comply with the law under 
which the eritry, filing or settlement was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make settle- 
ment upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this rst day of July, A. D. 
[sean.] 1901, and of the Independence of the United States the one 
hundred and twenty-fifth. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
Davip J.” HIL1, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
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_By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMER a 


tbeTss 


A PROCLAMATION. 


~ Whereas it is provided by section twenty-four of the att of eare eae hy 
approved March 3rd, 1891, entitled ‘‘ An act to repeal timber-culture 
laws, and for other purposes,’ ‘‘That the President of the United 
States may, from time to time, set apart and reserve, in any State or 
Territory having public land bearing forests, in any part of the public 
lands wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether. 
of commercial value or not, as public reservations, and the President. 
shall, by public proclamation, declare the establishment of such reserva- 
tions and the limits thereof.”’ 

And wheras the public lands in the Territory of Okighoume within 
the limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it; 
appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and. 
reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, by 
virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four of the aforesaid, 
act of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there is hereby 
reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a public reservation all 
those certain tracts, pieces or parcels of land lying and being situate in 
the Territory of Oklahoma and particularly described as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the southeast corner of township three (3) north, range, 
fourteen (14) west, Indian Meridian, Territory of Oklahoma; thence. 
north along the township line to the northeast corner of section twenty- 
four (24), township three (3) north, range fourteen (14) west; thence 
east on the section line to the southeast corner of section thirteen (13), 
township three (3) north, range thirteen (13) west; thence. north along . 
the range line between ranges twelve (12) and thirteen (13) west, to 
the northeast corner of the southeast quarter of section twelve (12), 
township three (3) north, range thirteen (13) west; thence west to the 
southwest corner of the northwest quarter of section twelve (12), town- 
ship three (3) north, range thirteen (13) west; thence north to the 
southwest corner of section one (1), township three (3) north, range. 
thirteen (13) west; thence west along the section line between sections 
two (2) and eleven (11), to the southwest corner of section two (2), 
township three (3) north, range thirteen (13) west; thence north along 
the section line between sections two (2) and three (3) to the southeast 
corner of the northeast quarter of section three (3), township three (3) 
north, range thirteen (13) west; thence west along the center line of 
sections three (3), four (4), five (5), and six (6), to the southwest 
corner of the northwest quarter of section six (6), township three (3) 
north, range thirteen (13) west; thence north along the range line be- 
tween ranges thirteen (13) and fourteen (14) west to the northeast 
corner of section one (1), township three (3) north, range fourteen 
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(14) west; thence west along the township line between townships three 
(3) and four (4) north to the northwest corner of section two (2), town- 
ship three (3) north, range fourteen (14) west; thence north to the — 
northeast corner of section thirty-four (34), township four (4) north, 
range fourteen (14) west; thence west to the northwest corner of sec- 
tion thirty-four (34), township four (4) north, range fourteen’ (14) 
west; thence north to the northeast corner of the southeast qnarter of 
section twenty-one (21), township four (4) north, range fourteen (14) 
west; thence west to the southwest corner of the northwest quarter of 
section twenty (20), township four (4) north, range fourteen (14) 
west; thence north to the northeast corner of section eighteen (18), 
township four (4) north, range fourteen (14) west; thence west to the 
northwest corner of section seventeen (17), township four (4) ‘north, 
range fifteen (15) west; thence south to the southwest corner of section 
twenty-nine (29), township four (4) north, range fifteen (15) west; 
thence east to the southeast corner of section twenty-nine (9), town- 
ship four (4) north, range fifteen (15) west; thence south to the south- 
west corner of section thirty-three (33), township four (4) north, range 
fifteen (15) west; thence east to the southeast corner of said section 
thirty-three (33), township four (4) north, range fifteen (15) west; 
thence south to the southwest corner of the northwest quarter of section 
ten (10), township three (3) north, range fifteen (15) west; thence east 
to the southeast corner of the northeast quarter of said section ten; 
thence south to the southwest corner of section twenty-six (26), township 
three (3) north, range fifteen (15) west; thence east’ to the southeast 
corner of said section twenty-six (26); thence south to the southwest 
corner of the northwest quarter of section thirty-six (36), township three 
(3) north, range fifteen (15) west; thence east to the center of section 
thirty-three (33), township three (3) north, range fourteen (14) west; 
thence south to the southwest corner of the southeast quarter of said 
section thirty-three (33); thence east along the township line between 
townships two (2) and three (3) north to the southeast corner of town- 
ship three (3) north, range fourteen (14) west, the place of beginning. 
Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make settle- 
ment upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 
The reservation hereby established shall be known as the Wichita 
Forest Reserve. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington this 4th day of July, A. D. 
[seaL.] 1901, and of the Independence of the United States the one 
hundred and twenty-sixth. WILLIAM McKINLEY 
By the President: 
2 LVAU IE evi, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
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pet eqiilenwod Heouied oft is} gtole tasw sont? teow (p17) 
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apenas OPER 3S Sanios ase en 


Whereas, by 2 an agreement between, the Wichita ‘and affiliated. otis 
of Indians on the, one part, and certain commissioners of the United 
States on the other part,. ratified by act of Congress approved | March 2, 
1895 (28 Stat., 876, 894), the ‘said Indians ceded, conveyed, transferred 
and relinquished, forever and absolutely, without any reservation what- 
ever, unto the United States of America, all their claim, title and inter-, 
est of every kind and character in ‘and to the lands embraced in the. 
following described tract of country now in the Territory of Oklahoma, 
to wit: 

. Commencing at a point in the middle of the main channel of the Washita River, 
where the nifiety-eighth meridian of west longitude crosses the same, thence up the 
middle of the main channel of said river to the line of 98° 4o’ west longitude, thence 
on said line of 98° 40’ due north to the middle of the channel of the main Canadian 


River, thence down the middle of the said main Canadian River to where it crosses 
the ninety-eighth meridian, thence due south to the place of beginning. 


And whereas, in pursuance of said act.of Congress ratifying said 
agreement, allotments of land in severalty have been regularly made to 
each and every member of said Wichita and affiliated- bands of Indians, 
native and adopted, and the lands occupied by religious societies, or, 
other organizations for religious or educational work among the Indians 
have been regularly allotted and confirmed’to such societies and organi- 
zations, respectively; ; 

. And. whereas, by an agreement between the Comanche, Kiowa and 
Apache tribes of Indians on the one part, and certain commissioners. of. 
the United States on the other part, amended and ratified, by act of Con- 
gress, approved June 6, 1g00 (31 Stat., 672, 676), the said Indian 
tribes, subject to certain conditions which have been duly performed, 
ceded, conveyed, transferred, relinquished and surrendered forever and 
absolutely, without any reservation whatsoever, expressed or implied, 
unto the United States of America, all their claim, title and interest of 
every kind and character in and to the lands embraced in. the following 
described tract of country pow in the Territory of Oklahoma, to wit: 


Commencing at a point where the Washita River crosses the ninety-eighth me- 
ridian west from Greenwich; thence up the Washita River, inthe middle of the main 
channel thereof, to a point thirty miles, by river, west of Fort Cobb, as now estab- 
lished;. thence due west to the north fork of Red River, provided said line strikes 
said river east.of the one-hundredth meridian of west longitude; if not, then only to 
said meridian line, and thence due south, on said meridian line, to the said north 
Fork of Red River ; thence down said north fork, in the middle of the main channel 
thereof, from the point where it may be first intersected by the lines above de- 
scribed, to the main Red River ; thence down said Red River, in the middle of the 
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main channel thereof, to its intersection with the giticty ipteth meridian of longi- 
tude west from Greenwich ; ‘thence north, on said patiee line, to the: place’ of 


cay 


beginning. | igi) 


~ And witebeier! in parade. of jasa het of Gan gensl ratte gs the 


agreement last named, allotments of land in severalty have been regu- 


larly. made to each member of said Comiatiche, Kiowa and Apache 


_ tribes of Indians; the lands occupied by religious societies or other or- 


ganizations for religious or educational work among the Indians have 
been regularly allotted and confirmed to such societies and organiza- 
tions, respectively; and the Secretary of the Interior, out of the lands 
ceded by the agreement last named, has regularly selected and set aside 
for the use in common for said Comanche, Kiowa and Apache tribes of 
Indians, four hundred and eighty thousand acres of grazing lands; . 

And whereas, in the act of Congress ratifying the said Wichita agree- 
ment, it is provided — 


That whenever any of the lands acquired by this agreement shall, by operation 
of law or proclamation of the President of the United States, be open to settlement, 
they shall be disposed of under the general provisions of the homestead and town- 
site laws of the United States: Provided, That in addition to the land-office fees pre- 
scribed by statute for such entries the entryman shall pay one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre for the land entered at the time of submitting his final proof: Aud 
provided further, That in all homestead ‘entries where the entryman has resided 
upon and improved the land entered in good faith for the period of fourteen months 


-he may commute his. entry to cash upon the payment of one dollar. and twenty-five 


cents per acre: And provided further, That the rights of honorably discharged 
Union soldiers and sailors of the late civil war, as defined and described in sections 
twenty-three hundred and four and twenty-three hundred and five of ‘the Revised 
Statutes, shall not be abridged: Aud provided further, That any qualified entry- 
man having lands adjoining the lands herein ceded, whose original entry embraced 
less than one hundred and sixty acres, may take sufficient land from said reserva- 
tion to make his homestead entry not to exceed one hundred and sixty acres in all, 
said land to be taken upon the same conditions as are required of other entrymen: 
Provided, That said lands shall be opened to settlement within one year after said 
allotments are made to the Indians. 
el * * * * % * 

That the Jaws relating to the mineral lands of the United States are hereby ex- 

tended over. the lands ceded by the foregoing agreement. 


And whereas in the act of Congress ratifying the said Comanche, 
Kiowa and Apache agreement, it is provided — 


That the lands acquired by this agreement shall be opened to settlement by 
proclamation of the President within six months after allotments are made and be 
disposed, of under the general provisions of the homestead and townsite laws of the 
United States: Provided, That in addition to the land-office fees prescribed by stat- 
ute for such entries the entryman shall pay one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre 


- for the land entered at the time of submitting his final proof: 4nd provided further, 


That in all homestead entries where the entryman has resided upon and improved 
the land entered in good faith for the period of fourteen months he may commute 
his entry to cash upon the payment of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre: 

And provided further, That the rights of honorably discharged Union soldiers and 
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sailors of the late civil war, as defined and deeribed in sections maidens hun- 
dred and four and twenty-three hundred and five of the Revised Statutes ‘shall not 
be abridged: And provided further, That any person who, having attempted to but 
for any cause failed to secure a title in fee to a homestead under existing laws, or 
who made entry under what is known as the commuted provision of the homestead 
law, shall be qualified to make a homestead entry upon said lands: And provided 
further, That any qualified entryman having lands adjoining the lands herein 
ceded, whose original entry embraced less than one hundred and sixty acres in all, 

shall have the right to enter so much of the lands by this agreement ceded lying 
contiguous to his said entry as shall, with the land already entered, make in the 
aggregate one hundred and sixty acres, said land to be taken upon the same con- 
ditions as are required of other entrymen: And provided further, That the settlers 
who located on that part of said lands called and known as the “ neutral strip” shall 
have preference right for thirty a on the lands upon which they have located See 
improved. 

* * P * * * * * 


That should any of said lands allotted to said Indians, or opened to settlement 
under this act, contain valuable mineral deposits, such mineral deposits shall be 
open to location and entry, under the existing mining laws of the United States, 
upon the passage of this act, and the mineral laws of the United States are hereby 
extended over said lands. 


And whereas, by the act of Congress approved January 4, Ig9o1 (31 


Stat., 727), the Secretary of the Interior was authorized.to extend, for | 


a period not exceeding eight months from December 6, 1go00, the time 
for making allotments to the Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache Indians 
and opening to settlement the lands so ceded by them; : 

And whereas, in pursuance of the act of Congress approved March 
3, 1901 (31 Stat., 1093), the Secretary of the Interior has regularly 
subdivided the lands so as aforesaid respectively ceded to the United 
States by the Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians and the Comanche, 
Kiowa, and Apache tribes of Indians into counties, attaching portions 
thereof to adjoining counties in the Territory of Oklahoma, has reg- 
ularly designated the place for the county seat of each new county, has 
regularly set aside and reserved at such county seat land for a townsite 
to be disposed of in the manner provided by the act of Congress last 
named, and has regularly caused to be surveyed, subdivided, and platted 
the lands so set aside and reserved for disposition as such townsites; 

And whereas, by the act of Congress last named, it is provided; 


The lands to be opened to settlement and entry under the acts of Congress 
ratifying said agreements respectively shall be so opened by proclamation of the 
President, and to avoid the contests and conflicting claims which have heretofore 
resulted from opening similar public lands to settlement and entry, the President’s 
proclamation shall prescribe the manner in which these lands may be settled upon, 


occupied, and entered by persons entitled thereto under the acts ratifying said agree- 


ments, respectively; and no person shall be permitted to settle upon, occupy, or 
enter any of said lands except as prescribed in such proclamation until after the 
expiration of sixty days from the time when the same are opened to settlement and 
entry. 


' PREAH RD 
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- And whereas, by the act of Congress last ‘namied the President was 


authorized to establish two additional United States land districts and 
land offices in the Territory of Oklahoma to include the lands’so ceded 
as aforesaid, which land districts and land sheet have been ae ee 
by an order of even date herewith; brie 

‘And whereas all of the conditions hastiteds by law to be carps 
prior to the opening of said tracts of land to settlement and ones ae 
been, as I hereby declare, duly performed; . 

‘Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United State 
of America, by virtue of the power vested in me by law, do’ hereby 
declare and make known that all of the lands so as aforesaid’ ceded by 
the Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians, and the Comanche, Kiowa; 
and Apache tribes of Indians, respectively, saving: and excepting sec- 
tions sixteen, thirty-six, thirteen, and thirty-three in each township, 
and all lands located or selected by the Territory of Oklahoma as 
indemnity school or educational lands, and saving and excepting all 
lands allotted in severalty to individual Indians, and saving and except: 
ing all lands allotted and confirmed to religious societies’ and other 
organizations, and saving and excepting the lands selected and set 
aside as grazing lands for the use in common for said Comanche, Kiowa, 
and Apache tribes of Indians, and saving and excepting the lands set 
aside and reserved at each of said county seats for disposition as town- 
sites, and saving and excepting the lands now used, occupied; or set 
apart for military, agency, school, school farm, religious, Indian cem- 
etery, wood reserve, forest reserve, or other public uses, will, on the 6th 
day of August, 1901, at 9 o’clock A. M., in the manner herein pre- 
scribed and not otherwise, be opened to entry and settlement and to 
disposition under the general provisions of the homestead and townsite 
laws of the United States. 

Commencing at 9 o’clock A. M., Wednesday, July 10, 1901, and end- 
ing at 6 o’clock P. M., Friday, July 26, 1901, a registration will be had 
at the United States land offices at El Reno and Lawton, in the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma (the office at Lawton to occupy provisional quarters 
in the immediate vicinity of Fort Sill, Oklahoma Territory, until suitable 
quarters can be provided at Lawton), for the purpose of ascertaining 
what persons desire to enter, settle upon, and acquire title to any of 
said lands under the homestead law and of ascertaining ‘their qualifica- 
tions so to do. ‘The registration at each office will be for both land 
districts, but at the time of registration each applicant will be required 
to elect and state in which district he desires to make entry. ‘To obtain 
registration each applicant will be required to show himself duly quali- 
fied to make homestead entry of these lands under existing laws and to 
give the registering officer such appropriate matters of description and 
identity as will protect the applicant and the government against any 
attempted impersonation. Registration cannot be effected through the 
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use of the mails or'the employment of an agent, excepting that, hon- 
orably discharged soldiers and sailors entitled to the benefits of section 
2304 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended by the 
act of Congress approved March 1, 1901 (31 Stat., 847), may present 
their applications for registration and. due proofs of their qualifications 
through an agent of their own selection, but no person will be permitted 
to act as agent for more than one such soldier or sailor. No. person 
_will be permitted to register more than once or in any other than his 
true name. Each applicant who shows himself duly qualified will, be 
registered and given.a non-transferable certificate to that. effect, which 
will. entitle him to go. upon and examine the lands to be opened here- 
under in the land district in which he elects to make his'entry; but the 
only purpose for which he may go upon and examine said lands is that 
of enabling: him later on, as herein provided, to understandingly select 
the lands for which he will make entry. No one will be permitted to 
_thake: settlement upon any of said lands: in advance of the opening 
herein provided for, and during the first sixty days following said open- 
ing no one but registered applicants will be permitted to make home- 
stead settlement upon any of said Jands, and. then only in pursuance of 
a homestead entry duly allowed by the local land officers or of a soldier’s 
declaratory statement duly accepted: by such officers. 

The order in which, during the first sixty days following the opening, 
the registered applicants will be permitted to make homestead entry of 
the lands opened hereunder, will be determined by drawings for both 
the Kl Reno and Lawton districts, publicly held at the United States 
land office at El Reno, Oklahoma, commencing at 9 o'clock A. M., 
Monday, July 29, 1901, and continuing for such period as may be ‘nec- 
essary to complete the same. The drawings will be had under the 
supervision and immediate observation of a committee of three persons 
whose integrity is such as to make their control of the drawing a guar- 
anty of its fairness. The members of this committee will be appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior, who will prescribe suitable compensa- 
tion for their services. Preparatory to these drawings the registration — 
officers will, at the time of registering each applicant who shows him- 
self duly qualified, make out a card, which must be signed by the 
applicant, stating the land district in which he desires to make home- 
stead entry, and giving such a description of the applicant as will enable 
the local land officers to thereafter identify him. This card will be at 
once sealed in a separate envelope, which will bear no other distinguish- 
ing label or mark than such as may be necessary to show that it is to 
go into the drawing for the land district in which the applicant desires 
to make entry. These envelopes will be separated according to land 
districts and will be carefully preserved and remain sealed until opened 
in the course of the drawing as herein provided. When the registra- 
tion is completed all of these sealed envelopes will be brought together 
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at'the place of drawiti and turned over to the committee in) charge of 
- the drawing, who, in such manner as in their judgment will be at- 
tended with ‘entire fairness and equality of opportunity; shall proceed 
to draw out and open the separate envelopes and to give to each enclosed 
card a number in the order in which the envelope containing the: same 
is drawn. While the drawings for the two districts will. be separately. 
conducted’ they will occur as nearly at the same time as is’ practicable. 
The result of the drawing for each district will be certified ‘by the com- 
mittee to the officers of the district and will: determine: the order! in 
which the applicants may make SR SR ES entry of said dards and set+ 
tlement thereon. jsnriv aby . 
Notice of the drawings stating the name of eat ealtcwht brick. num- 
ber assigned to him by the drawing will be posted each day at the ‘place 
of drawing, and each applicant will be notified of his number by.a postal- 
card mailed to him at the address, if any; given: by ‘him at. the time 
of ‘registration.’ Each applicant should, however, in his own behalf 
employ such measures as will insure his obtaining prompt and accurate 
information of the order in which his application for homestead entry 
can be presented as fixed by. the drawing. Applications for homestead 
entry of said lands during the first sixty days following the opening 
can be made only by registered applicants and ‘in the order established 
by the drawing. At each land office,'commencing Tuesday, August 6, 
1901; at 9 o’clock A. M., the applications of those drawing numbers 1 
to 125, inclusive, for that district must be presented and will be consid- 
ered in their numerical order during the first day, and the applications 
of those drawing numbers 126 to’250, inclusive, must be presénted and 
will be considered in their numerical order during the second day, and 
so'on at that rate until all of said lands subject to entry under ‘the 
homestead law, and desired thereunder, have been entered: If any: ap- 
plicant fails to appear and present his application for entry when the 
number assigned to him by the drawing is reached, his right to enter 
will be passed until after the other applications assigned for that day 
have been disposed of, when he will be given another: opportunity to 
make entry, failing in which he will be deemed to have abandoned ‘his 
right to make entry under such drawing. ‘To obtain the allowance of 
a homestead entry each applicant must personally present the certificate 
of registration theretofore issued to him, together with a regular home- 
stead application and the necessary accompanying proofs, and with the 
regular land office fees, but an honorably discharged soldier or sailor 
may file his declaratory statement through the agent representing him 
at the registration. ‘The production of the certificate of registration 
will be dispensed with only upon ‘satisfactory proof of its loss or de- 
struction. If at the time of considering his regular application for 
entry it appears that any applicant is disqualified from making home- 
stead ‘entry of these lands his application will be rejected, notwithstand- 
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ing his ‘prior registration. If any applicant shall register more than 
once hereunder, or in any other than his true name, or shall,transfer 
his registration: certificate he will thereby lose all the benefits of the 
registration and drawing herein provided for, and will be precluded 
from entering or settling upon any of said lands seapaciae the first sixty 
days following said opening. | by. pif 

Because of the provision in the said act of yitawe- santas des une 6, 


1900: “‘That the settlers who located on that. part of said lands called © 


and’ known as the ‘neutral strip’ shall have preference right for thirty 
days on the lands upon which they have located and improved,’’ the 
said lands in the ‘‘neutral strip’’ shall for the period of thirty days 
after said opening be subject to homestead entry and townsite entry 
only by those who have heretofore located upon and improved the same; 
and* who are accorded a preference right of entry for thirty, days as 
aforesaid.’. Persons entitled to make entry under this preference right 


will be permitted to do so at any time during said period of thirty days 


following the opening without previous registration, and without re- 
gard to the drawing herein provided for, and at the expiration of that 
period: the lands in said ‘‘ neutral strip’’: for which no entry shall have 
been made will come under the general provisions of this proclama- 
tion. z 

The intended beneficiaries of the provision in the said acts of Con- 
gress, approved, respectively, March 2, 1895, and June 6, 1900, which 
authorizes a qualified entryman having lands adjoining the ceded lands; 
whose original entry embraced less than 160 acres, to enter so much of 
the ceded lands as will make his homestead entry contain in the aggre- 
gate not exceeding 160 acres, may obtainsuch an extension of his ex- 
isting entry, without previous registration and without regard to the 
drawing herein provided for, only by making appropriate application, 
accompanied by the necessary proofs, at the proper new land office at 
some time prior to the opening herein provided for. 


Any person or persons desiring to found, or to suggest establishing a — 


townsite upon any of said ceded lands at any point not in the near 
vicinity of either of the county seats therein heretofore selected and 
designated as aforesaid, may, at any time before the opening herein pro- 
vided for, file in the proper local land office a written application to that 
effect describing by legal subdivisions the lands intended to be affected, 
and stating fully and under oath the necessity or propriety of founding 
or establishing a town at that place. The local officers will forthwith 
transmit said petition to the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
with their recommendation in the premises. Such Commissioner, if he 
believes the public interests will be subserved thereby, will, if the Secte- 
tary of the Interior approve thereof, issue an order withdrawing. the 
lands described in such petition, or any portion thereof, from homestead 
entry and settlement and directing that the same be held for the time 
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being for townsite settlement, entry, and ses only. In such 
event the lands so withheld from homestead entry and settlement will, 


at the time of said opening and not before, become subject to settle- 


ment, entry, and disposition under the general townsite laws of the 
United States. None of said ceded lands will be subject to settlement, 
entry, or disposition under such general townsite laws except in the 
manner herein prescribed until afte. the expiration of sixty days from 
the time of said opening. 

Attention is hereby especially called to the fact that under the special 
provisions of the said act of Congress approved March 3, 1901, the 


- townsites selected and designated at the county seats of the new counties 


into which said lands have been formed cannot be disposed of under the 
general townsite laws of the United States, and can only be disposed 
of in the special manner provided in said act of Congress, which de- 
clares: 


The lands so set apart and designated shall, in advance of the opening, be sur- 
veyed, subdivided, and platted, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
into appropriate lots, blocks, streets, alleys, and sites for parks or public buildings, 
so as to make a townsite thereof: Provided, That no person shall purchase more 
than one business ana one residence‘lot. Such town lots shall be offered and sold at 
public auction to the hig“1est bidder, under the direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, at sales to be had at the opening and subsequent thereto. 


All persons are especially admonished that under the said act of Con- 
gress approved March 3, 1901, it is provided that no person shall be 
permitted to settle upon, occupy, or enter any of said ceded lands except 
in the manner prescribed in this proclamation until after the expiration 
of sixty days from the time when the same are opened to settlement 


-and entry. After the expiration of the said period of sixty days, but 


not before, any of said lands remaining undisposed of may be settled 
upon, occupied and entered under the general provisions of the home- 
stead and townsite laws of the United States in like manner as if the 
manner of effecting such settlement, occupancy and entry had not been 
prescribed herein in obedience to law. 

It appearing that there are fences around the pastures into which, for 
convenience, portions of the ceded lands have heretofore been divided, 
and that these fences are of considerable value and are still the property 
of the Indian tribes ceding said lands to the United States, all persons 
going upou, examining, entering or settling upon any of said lands 
are cautioned to respect such fences as the property of the Indians and 
not to destroy, appropriate, or carry away the same, but to leave them 
undisturbed so that they may be seasonably removed and preserved for 
the benefit of the Indians, 

The Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe all needful rules and reg- 
ulations necessary to carry into full effect the opening herein provided 
for. 
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“Th witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the’ “seat 
of the United States to be affixed. senssh, 
cs. Done at the city of Washington this 4th ise of July, A. D. 
[sear.] Igor, and of the Independence of the United spss the’ one . 
= hundred and twenty-sixth. 
Jos ald Seb . fou WILLIAM ‘MCKINLEY. ~ 
- By the President: | " San nek MAME 
Davin J. HILL, 
Acting Secretary of State 


_ By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES oF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION, | 


Whereas the Olympic Forest Reserve, in the State of Washington, 
was established by proclamation dated February 22; 1897, under and 
by virtue of section twenty-four of the act of Congress, approved March 
3, 1891, entitled ‘‘ An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other 
purposes,’’ which provides, ‘‘ That the President of the United States 
may, from time to time, set apart and reserve, in any State or Territory 
having public lands bearing forests, in any part of the public lands 
wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of com- 
mercial value or not, as public reservations, and the President shall, by 
public proclamation, declare the establishment of such reservations and 
the limits thereof; ”’ 

And whereas it is further Sites by the act of Congress, apetenla 
June 4, 1897, entitled, * An act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1808, 
and for other purposes,”’ that ‘‘’The President is hereby authorized at 
any time to modify any executive order that has been or may here- 
after be made establishing any forest reserve, and by such modification 
may reduce the area or change the boundary lines of such reserve, or 
may vacate altogether any order creating such reserve;’’ under which 
provision, certain lands were withdrawn and excluded from the said for- 
est reserve by proclamation dated April 7, 1900; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power vested in me by the aforesaid act of Congress, 
approved June 4, 1897, do hereby make known and proclaim that the 
boundary lines of the aforesaid Olympic Forest Reserve are hereby 
further changed so as to read as follows: 

Beginning at the northeast corner of township twenty-one (21) north, 
range five (5) west, Willamette Meridian, Washington; thence northeriy 
to the southeast corner of section twenty-five (25), township twenty- 
three (23) north, range five (5) west, thence westerly to the southwest 
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“corner, ‘of said section; thence northerly to the oven est cortier of ah sec: 


tion; thence ‘wester! tly mis the southwest corner of section twenty- thtee (23), 
said township; thence northerly to the northwest corner of said! section; 


thence westerly to the southwest corner of section fifteen (4 5), etd 


township; thence northerly to the northwest corner of section ten (10), 


: said township; thence easterly to the northeast corner of section twelve 


(12), said township; thence northerly to the northwest corner of town- 
ship twenty-three (23) north, range four (4) west; thence easterly to 
the northeast corner of said township; thence northerly to the north- 
west corner of township twenty-four (24) north, range ‘three ( 3) west} 
thence easterly to the northeast corner of said township; thence ‘horth- 
erly to the southwest corner of township twenty-eight (28) north, range 
two (2) west; thence easterly to the southeast cornet of the southwest — 
quarter of section thirty-three (33), said township; thence northerly 
along the quarter-section lines to the northeast corner of the northwest 


quarter of section twenty-one (21), township twenty-nine (29) north, 


range two (2) west; thence westerly along the séction lines to the point 
for the southwest corner of section eighteen (18), township twenty-nine 
(29) north, range five (5) west; thence northerly to the northwest cor- 
ner of said township; thence westerly to the southeast corner of town- 
ship thirty (30) north, range eight (8) west; thence northerly to the 
northeast corner of section twenty-five (25), said township; thence 
westerly to the southwest corner of section twenty (20), said township; 
thence northerly to the northeast corner of section eighteen (18), said 
township; thence westerly to the point for the northeast corner of sec- 
tion thirteen (13), township thirty (30) north, range ten (10) west; 
thence northerly to the northeast corner of said township; thence west- 
erly to the northwest corner of township thirty (30) north, range eleven 
(11) west; thence southerly to the southwest corner of section nineteen 
(19), said township; thence easterly to the southwest corner of section 
twenty-three (23), township thirty (30) north, range ten (10) west; 
thence southerly to the southwest corner of section thirty-five (35), said 
township; thence westerly to the northeast corner of section three (3), 
township twenty-nine (29), range eleven (11) west; thence southerly to 
the point for the northeast corner of section twenty-seven (27), said 
township; thence westerly to the point for the northwest corner of sec- 
tion thirty (30), said township; thence southerly to the southwest corner 


‘of said township; thence westerly to the northwest corner of township 


twenty-eight (28), range twelve (12) west; thence southerly to the 
southwest corner of said township; thence easterly to the northeast cor- 
ner of township twenty-seven (27) north, range eleven (11) west; thence 


‘southerly to the southeast corner of section one (1), said township; 


thence westerly to the northwest corner of section ten (10), township 

twenty-seven (27) north, range twelve (12) west; thence southerly to 

the southwest corner of section fifteen (15), said township; thence east- 
M P—yol, x—22 
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erly to the southwest corner of section thirteen (x 3), said township; 
thence southerly to. the southwest corner of section twenty- -four (24), said 
township; thence easterly to the northeast corner of section twenty-five 
(25), township twenty-seven (27) north, range eleven (11) west; thence, 
southerly to the southeast corner of said township; thence westerly to 
the southwest corner of said township; thence southerly to the south- 
west corner of township twenty-five (25) north, range eleven (1 1) west; 
thence easterly to the northeast ‘corner of township twenty-four (24) 
north, range eleven (11) west; thence southerly to the southeast corner 
of said township; thence westerly along the township line to its point of 
intersection with the north boundary of the Quinaielt Indian Reserva- 
tion; thence southeasterly along the north boundary of said Indian Res-. 
ervation to the eastern point of said reservation and southwesterly along 
the east boundary thereof to the point of intersection with the township 
line between, townships twenty-one (21) and twenty-two (22) north; 
thence easterly to the northeast corner of township twenty-one (21) 
north, range ten (10) west; thence southerly to the southeast corner of 
section one (1), said township; thence easterly to the southwest corner 
of section six (6), township twenty-one (21) north, range eight (8) west; 
thence southerly to the southwest corner of section eighteen (18), said 
township; thence easterly to the southeast corner of section. sixteen (16), 
said township; thence nertherly to the northeast corner of section four 
(4), said township; thence easterly to the northeast corner of section six 
_ (6), township twenty-one (21) north, range seven (7) west; thence 
southerly to the southeast corner of said section; thence easterly to the 
northeast corner of section twelve (12), said township; thence southerly 
to the southeast corner of said section; thence easterly to the northeast 
corner of section sixteen (16), township twenty-one (21) north, range 
six (6) west; thence northerly to the point for the northeast corner of 
section nine (9), said township; thence easterly to the southwest corner 
of section six (6), township twenty-one (21) north, range five (5) west; 
thence northerly to the northwest corner of said township; thence 
easterly to the northeast corner of said township, the place of begin- 
ning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all Iands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal 
entry or-covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United 
States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made 
pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make entry 
or filing of record has not expired: Provided, that this exception shall 
not continue to apply to any particular tract of land unless the entry- 
man, settler, or claimant continues to comply with the law under which 
the entry, filing, or settlement was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make settle- 
ment upon the lands reserved by this proclamation, 
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That the lands RRNA, to the public domain shall be open to 
settlement from date hereof, but shall not be subject to entry, filing, or 
selection until after ninety days’ notice by such publication as the Secre- 
_ tary of the Interior may prescribe. 
In, witness whereof, I have hereunto set my. hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. . 
Done at the city of Washington, this 1 wt cae of fares A. D. 
[s#aL.] 1901, and of 'the Independence of ‘the United States: the one 
. hundred and twenty-sixth, 
WILLIAM McKINUEV. : | 
By the President: 
‘JoHn Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


[CEssaTIONn OF TARIFF—PorRTo Rico. ] 


Whereas, by an act of Congress, approved April 12, 1900, entitled 
*‘an Act Temporarily to Provide Revenues and a Civil Government for 
Porto Rico and for other Purposes,”’ it was provided that, ‘‘whenever 
the legislative assembly of Porto Rico shall. have enacted and put into 
operation a system of local taxation to meet the necessities of the gov- 
ernment of Porto Rico, by this act established, and shall by resolution 
duly passed so notify the President, he shall make proclamation thereof, 
and thereupon all tariff. duties on merchandise and articles going into 
Porto Rico from the United States or coming into the United States 
from Porto. Rico shall cease, and from and after such date all such 
merchandise and articles shall be entered’ at the several ports of entry 
free of duty;’’ and 

Whereas by the same act it was provided, ‘‘ that as soon as a civil 
government for Porto Rico shall have been organized in accordance: 
with the provisions of this act, and notice thereof shall have been given 
to the President, he shall make proclamation thereof, and thereafter all 
collections of duties and taxes in Porto Rico under the provisions of 
this act shall be paid into the treasury of Porto Rico, to be expended as 
required by law for the government and benefit thereof, instead of 
being paid into the Treasury of the United States;’’ and 

Whereas the legislative assembly of Porto Rico has enacted and put 
into operation a system of local taxation to meet the necessities of the 
government of Porto Rico as aforesaid, and has passed and caused to be 
communicated to me the following resolution: 


A Joint Resolution of the Legislative Assembly of Porto Rico, notifying the Presi- 
dent of the United States that the Legislative Assembly of Porto Rico has en- 
acted and put into operation a system of local taxation to meet the necessities. of 
the Government of Porto Rieo, established by act of Congress, entitled ‘‘An act 
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Whereas: A civil government for Porto Rico has been fully und completely ot or- 
ganized in accordance with the provisions of ‘an act of ‘Congréss ‘entitled “An 
act temporarily to provide revenues and a civil governttient ‘for ibaa Rico, and 
for other purposes,’ duly approved April 12th, 1900, and: | 4) 


Whereas: It. was provided by the terms of said act of Congress, that wherever the 


eet ee Assembly of Porto Rico shall have enacted and put,into operation a sya- 
tem of local taxation to meet the necessities of the Government of Porto Rico, by 
the afotesaid’ act established, and shall by resolution duly passed so notify the 
President, he shall make proclamation thereof, and thereupon all tariff duties on 
merchandise and articles going into Porto Rico from the United States, or coming 
into the United States from Porto Rico shall cease, and from and after such date all 


such merchandise and articles shall be entered at the several ports of entry free of 


_ duty: 

Now therefore: The Legislative Assembly of Porto Rico in extraordinary session 
duly called by the Governor.and held at San Juan, the ‘Capital, on July 4th, A. D. 
IgoI, acting pursuant to the authority and power in it vested by the provisions of the 
said.act of Congress above referred to, does hereby notify the President of the United 
States that by virtue of an act of the Legislative Assembly of Porto Rico, entitled, 
“An act to provide revenue for the people of Porto Rico, and for other purposes,”’ 
duly approved January 31st, A. D. 1901, and of other acts of the Legislative “Assembly 
duly enacted ‘at the first session of the Legislative Assémbly of Porto Rico, duly 
held at'San Juan, Porto Rico, commencing December 3rd, 1900, and ending January 
gist, A. D. 1901, it has enacted and put into operation a system of local taxation; to 
meet the necessities of the Government of Porto Rico, by the aforesaid act of Con- 
gress established. 

The Legislative Assembly of Porto Rico hereby directs that a copy of this joint 
resolution be presented to the President of the United States, and hereby requests 
the Governor of Porto Rico to deliver the same to'the President, to the endi that 
proclamation may, be made by;him according to the provisions of the said act of 
Congress, and if it shall seem wise.and proper to the President, that such proclama- 
tion may issue on the 25th day of July, the said day being a legally established holi- 
day in Porto Rico commemorating the anniversary of the coming of the American 
flag to the Island. 

WILLIAM H.., Hun’, . 
MAN. F. Rossy, _. President. of the. Executive Council. 
Speaker of the House of Delegates. 

Approved, July ath, A. D. rgor. aa 

CuHas: H. ALLEN, | 
Governor. 


Now, alceetor2™ I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
in pursuance of the provisions of law above quoted, and upon the fore- 
going due notification, do hereby issue this my proclamation, and do 
declare and make known that a civil government for Porto Rico has 
been organized in accordance with the provisions of the said act of 
Congress; 

And I do further declare and make known that the Legislative As- 
sembly of Porto Rico has enacted and put into operation a system of 
local taxation to meet the necessities of the government of Porto Rico. 


\ 
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_, In, witness whereof I have hereunto set my band and caused, the 
seal, of the United States to be affixed.  _ ii 
_. Done, at the city of Washington this a day, of ae 
Farid A. D. 1901, and of the Independence of .the , bigated SHARE 
the one hundred and twenty-sixth... . ; 
vn 4 nt H Syebs . HALAS. McKINLEY. 
By the President: ti 
DAVIp Je ELLE, 
Aas Serra of State, 


ts 


/) BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION.: 


- Whereas, it is provided by section twenty-four # the act of Congress, 
approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled ‘An 
act to repeal the timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,’’ “nat 
the President of the United States may, from time to time, set apart and 
reserve, in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in 
any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with timber or 
undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as. public reserva- 
tions, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare the estab- 
lishment of such reservations and the limits thereof; ’’ 

And whereas, the public lands in the State of Utah, within fae limits 
hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it appears 
that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and reserving 
said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virttie of the power in me vested by section twenty-four of the afore- 
said act of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there is 
hereby reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a Public Res- 
ervation all those certain tracts, pieces. or parcels of land lying and, be- 
ing situate,in the State of Utah and particularly described as follows, 
to wit: 

Beginning at the northeast corner of section four (4), township ten 
(10) south, range three (3), east, Salt Lake base and Meridian, Utah; 
thence westerly along the township line to the northwest corner of. sec- 
tion five (5), township ten,(10) south, range two (2) east;. thence south- 
erly to the northeast corner of section nineteen (19), said township; 
thence westerly to the northwest corner of said section; thence southerly 
along the range line to the southwest corner of township twelve (12) 
south, range two (2) east; thence easterly to the southeast corner of 
said township; thence northerly to the northwest corner of section 
thirty (30), township eleven (11) south, range three (3) east; thence 
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eadtlery to the southeast corner of section twenty-one (er), ‘said town- 


ship; thence northerly along the section liné to the northeast corner of _ 


section four (4), township ten (t0) south, Tange three” ( 3) east, to me 
place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and ‘effect of this piohiaihatioh all ne 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United 
‘States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made 
pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make entry 
or filing of record has not expired: Provided, that this exception shall 
not continue to apply to any particular tract of land unless the entry- 


man, settler or claimant continues to comply with the law under which: 


the entry, filing or settlement was made. 
Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make settle- 
ment upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. _ 
The reservation hereby established shall be ‘Known - as The Payson 
Forest Reserve. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and bated the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington this 3d day of August, 
[szat.] A.D. roor, and of the Independence of the Unies States 
the one hundred and twenty- -sixth. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: bee 
ALVEY A. ADEE, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas notice has been given me by the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition Commission, in accordance with the provisions of section 9 of the 
act of Congress, approved March 3, 1901, entitled ‘‘An act to provide 
for celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of the purchase of the 
Louisiana territory by the United States by holding an international 
exhibition of arts, industries, manufactures, and the products of the 
soil, mine, forest and sea, in the city of St. Louis, in the State of Mis- 
souri,’”’ that provision has been made for grounds and buildings for the 
uses provided for in the said act of Congress: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by said act, do hereby declare 
and proclaim that such International Exhibition will be opened in the 
city of St. Louis, in the State of Missouri, not later than the first day 
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‘of May, 1903, ‘and will be closed not later than the fist day of December 
thereafter. And in the name of the Government and of the people of the 
United States, I do hereby invite all the nations of the earth to take part 
in the commemoration of the Purchase of the Louisiana Territory, an 
event of great interest to the United States and of abiding effect on their 
development, by appointing representatives and sending such exhibits 
to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition as will most fitly and fully illus- 
trate their resources, their industries and their progress in civilization. 
In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand “ge caused the 
seal of the vse en States to be affixed. 
' Done at the city of Washington, this 20th day of August, 
[seat.] A.D. rgor, and of the Independence of the United States, the 
one hundred and twenty-sixth. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: . 


Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


EXECUTIVE ORDERS 


Executive Mansion, March 28, 1898. 

It is hereby ordered that the following described tract of land sit- 
uate on Kadiak Island, District of Alaska, be temporarily reserved 
and set apart as an experiment station for the use of the Department 
of Agriculture: 

Beginning at a point in the easterly boundary line of the property 

now occupied by the Russian Greek Church in the village of Kadiak 
on Kadiak Island, Alaska; thence southeasterly to the water front on 
' the Bay of Chiniak; thence following said water front one-half mile 
northeasterly to a point; thence northwesterly one-half mile toa point; 
thence southwesterly one-half mile to a point; thence southeasterly to 
a point of beginning, embracing 160 acres of land, more or less. 

Provided that the temporary reservation above described shall not 
interfere with any prior rights of the natives or others to land within 
said reservation. _ WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington, May 7, 1898. 
Dewey, 
Care American Consul, Hongkong: 
The President, in the name of the American people, thanks you 
and your officers and men for your splendid achievement and over- 
whelming victory. 
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In recognition he has appointed you acting rear-admiral and will 
recommend a vote of thanks to x94, by FORSTER Par scinensat Aer 
further, BRORgHion, votime sp He sitive 
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! EXECUTIVE Mansion, hs ih 
_ Washington, May, 19, 7898. 


eA TELS 


The SECRETARY OF War. 


: Sir: The destruction of the Spanish fleet at Manila, followed i 
the taking of the naval station at Cavite, the paroling of the garri- 
sons, and the acquisition of the control of the bay, . has rendered it 
necessary, in the further prosecution, of the measures adopted by 
this Government for the purpose of bringing about an honorable and 
durable peace with Spain, to send an army of occupation to the 
Philippines for the twofold purpose of completing the reduction. of 
the Spanish power in that quarter and of giving order and security 
to the islands while in the possession of the United States. For the 
command of this expedition I have designated Major-General Wesley 
Merritt, and it now becomes my duty to give instructions as to the 
manner in which the movement shall be conducted. 

The first effect of the military occupation of the enemy’s territory 
is the severance of the former political relations of the inhabitants 
and the establishment of a new political power. Under this changed 
condition of things the inhabitants, so long as they perform their 
duties, are entitled to security in their persons and property and in 
all their private rights and relations. It is my desire that the peo- 
ple of the Philippines should be acquainted with the purpose of the 
United States to discharge to the fullest extent its obligations in this 
regard. It will therefore be the duty of the commander of the ex- 
pedition, immediately upon his arrival in the islands, to publish a 
proclamation declaring that we come not to make war upon the peo- 
ple of the Philippines, nor upon any party or faction among them, 
but to protect them in their homes, in their employments, and in 
their personal and religious rights. All persons who, either by 
active aid or by honest submission, co-operate with the United States 
in its efforts to give effect to this beneficent purpose will receive the 
reward of its support and protection. Our occupation should be as 
free from severity as possible. : 

Though the powers of the military occupant are absolute and su- 
preme and immediately operate upon the political condition of the 
inhabitants, the municipal laws of the conquered territory, such as 
affect private rights of person and. property and: provide for the 
punishment of crime, are considered as continuing in force, so far as 
they are compatible with the new order of things, until they are 
suspended or superseded by the occupying belligerent; and in prac- 
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tice ‘they ‘are’ sto usually ‘abrogated, ieaetndott allowed to remain in 
force and to be administered by the’ ordinary’ tribunals substantially 
as they were before the occupation. This enlightened’ practice is, so 
far as possible, to be adhered to on’ the ‘present occasion. The’ 
judges and the other officials connected with the administration of 
justice may, ie they accept the authority of the United States, con- ; 
tinue to administer the ordinary law of the land as between man and 
man under the supervision of the American commandér-in-chief.. 
The native constabulary will, so far as may be practicable, be pre- 
served. The freedom of the people to pursue their accustomed « oc- 
cupations will be abridged only when it may be necessary to do so. 

While the rule of conduct of the American commander-in-chief 
will be such as has just been defined, it will be his duty to adopt’ 
measures of a different kind if, unfortunately, the course of the peo- 
ple should tender such measures indispensable to the maintenance of 
law and order. He will then possess the power to replace or expel 
the native officials in part o1 altogether, to substitute new courts of 
his own constitution for those that now exist, or to create such new 
or stipplementary tribunals as may be necessary. In the exercise of 
these high powers the commander must be guided by his judgment 
and his experience and a high sense of justice. 

One of the most important and most practical problems with 
which the commander of the expedition will have to deal is that of 
the treatment of property and the collection and administration of 
the revenues. It is conceded that all public funds and securities be- 
longing to the government of the country in its own right and all 
arms and supplies and other movable property of such government 
may be seized by the military occupant and converted to the use of 
this Government. The real property of the state he may hold and 
administer, at the same time enjoying the revenues thereof; but he 
is not to destroy it.save in the case of military necessity. All public 
means of transportation, such as telegraph lines, cables, railways, 
and boats belonging to the state may be appropriated to his use, but 
unless in case of military necessity they are not to be destroyed. 
All churches and buildings devoted to religious worship and to the 
arts and sciences, all schoolhouses, are, so far as possible, to be pro- 
tected, and all destruction or intentional defacement of such places, 
of historical monuments or‘archives, or of works of science or art is 
prohibited save when required by urgent military necessity. 

Private property, whether belonging to individuals or corporations, 
is to be respected, and can be confiscated only as hereafter indicated. 
Means of transportation, such as telegraph lines and cables, rail- 
ways, and boats, may, although they belong to private individuals or 
corporations, ‘be seized by the military occupant, but unless de- 
stroyed under military necessity, are not to be retained, 
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While it is held to be the right of a conqueror to. levy contribu: 
tions. ‘upon the enemy in their seaports, towns, or provinces which 
may be in his military possession by conquest, and to apply the pro- 
ceeds to defray the expenses of the war, this right is to be exercised 
within such limitations that it may not savor of confiscation. As the 
result of military occupation the taxes and duties payable by the in- 
habitants to the former government become payable to the military _ 
occupant, unless he sees fit to substitute for them other rates or 
‘modes of contribution to the expenses of the government. The 
moneys so collected are to be used for the purpose of paying ex- 
penses of government under the military occupation, such as the. 
salaries of the judges and the police, and for the payment of the ex- 
penses of the army. 

Private property taken for the use of the army is to be paid for: 
when possible in cash at.a fair valuation, and when payment in cash 
is not possible receipts are to be given. 

In order that there may be no conflict of peta between the 
army and the navy in the administration of affairs in the Philippines 
you are instructed to confer with the Secretary of the Navy so far as 
necessary for the purpose of devising measures to secure the harmo- 
nious action of those two branches of the public service.. 

I will give instructions to the Secretary of the Thenstiay to make a 
report tome upon the subject of the revenues of, the Philippines, 
with a view to the formulation of such revenue measures as may seem’ 
expedient. All ports and places in the Philippines which may be in 
the actual possession of our land and naval forces will be opened, 
while our military occupation may continue, to the commerce of all 
neutral nations, as well as our own, in articles not contrabrand of 
war, and upon payment of the prescribed rates of duty which may be 
in force at the time of the importation. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington, May 19, 1808. 
The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

Sir: The destruction of the Spanish fleet at Manila, followed by 
the taking of the naval station at Cavite, the paroling of the garri- 
sons, and the acquisition of the control of the bay, has rendered it 
necessary, in the further prosecution of the members adopted by this 
Government for the purpose of bringing about an honorable and 
durable peace with Spain, to send an army of occupation to the 
Philippines for the twofold purpose of completing the reduction of 
the Spanish power in that quarter and of giving to the islands order 
and security while in the possession of the United States: For the 


re 
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_ command of this expedition I have designated Major-General Wesley, 


Merritt, and it now becomes my duty to give instructions as fa the 
manner in which the movement shall be conducted. | 

It is held to be the right to levy contributions upon the: ain in 
all places which may be in military possession by conquest, and to 
apply the proceeds to defray the cost of the war, including. the, 
expenses of government during the military occupation. It is desir- 
able, however, and in accordance with the views of modern. civiliza- 
tion, to confine the exercise of this power, so far as possible, to ‘the 
collection of such contributions as are, equivalent to the duties and 
taxes already established in the territory. I have determined to 
order that all ports or places in the Philippines which may be in the 
actual possession of our land and naval forces by conquest. shall be 
opened, while our military occupation may continue, to the com- 
merce of all neutral nations, as well as our own, in articles not con- 
trabrand of war, upon payment of the rates of duty which may be in 
force at the time when the goods are imported, | In the execution of 
this policy it may be advisable to substitute new rates.of duty and 
new taxes for those now levied in the Philippines. You are there- 
fore instructed to examine the existing Spanish laws in relation to 
duties and taxes, and to report to me such recommendations as. you 
may deem it proper to make with respect either to the rates of duties 
and taxes or to the regulations which should be adopted. for their 
imposition and collection. 

As the levy of all contributions in territory occupied by a belliger- 
ent is a military right derived from the law of nations, the collection 
and distribution of duties and taxes in the Philippines during the 
military occupation of the United States will be made, under’ the 
orders of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, by 
the military or naval commanders, as the case may be, of the ports 
or places which may be in the possession of our forces. Your report, 
is desired in order that I may be able to give the proper directions to 
the Department of War and of the Navy. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington, May, 19, 1808. 
The SECRETARY OF THE Navy. 

Str: The destruction of the Spanish fleet at Manila, followed by 
the taking of the naval station at Cavite, the paroling of the garri- 
sons, and the acquisition of the control of the bay, has rendered it 
necessary, in the further prosecution of the measures adopted by 
this Government for the purpose of bringing about an honorable and 
durable peace with Spain, to send an army of occupation to the Phil- 
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ippines for efie twofold purpose of completing the teduction of the 
Spanish power in that quarter and of giving to the islands order and 


security while in the ‘possession of the United States. For the com- 


mand of this expedition I have designated Major-General ‘Wesley 


Merritt, and it now becomes my duty to give instructions as ‘tothe 


iit ws 


mannet in which the movement shall be conducted. 
I inclose herewith a copy of an order’ which I have this day ad- 
_dressed to the Secretary of War, setting forth the principles on which 
the occupation of the Philippines is to be carried out.* You ate ins 
structed to confer with the Secretary of War in order that measures 
may be devised by which any conflict of authority between the officers 
of our army and navy in the Philippines may be avoided. i 
I have given instructions to the Secretary of the Treasury to ex- 
amine the subject of the duties and taxes imposed by Spain in ‘the 
Philippines and to report to’ me any recommendations which he may 


deem it proper to make in regard to the revenues of the islands.¢ “I 


have informed him, however, that the collection and disbursement of 


the duties and taxes collected there will, asa measure of military right 
derived from the law of nations, be made, under the orders of the Sec- 


retary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, by our military or naval 
commanders, as the case may be, at the ports or places which may be 
in possession of our forces. ot WILLIAM McKINLEY, 


Executive Mansion, 

GD ; bit sc Jul : 76 8. 
Admiral Sampson, f 4 4 

Playa del Este, Cuba: 

You have the gratitude and congratulations of the whole American 
people. Convey to your noble officers and crews, through whose 
valor new honors have been added to the American navy, the grate- 
ful thanks and appreciation of the nation. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


THE PRESIDENT’Ss ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE FOR THANKSGIVING 
AND PRAYER. 


EXEcuTIVE Mansion, 
Washington, Faby 6, 1898. 
To'the Beige of the United States of America: 
At this time, when to the yet fresh remembrance of the unprec- 
edented success which attended the operations of the United States 
fleet in the bay of Manila on the 1st day of May last are added the 


*See pp. 344-346. TSee pp. 346-347. 
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tidings of the no less glorious. achievements of the naval and military 
arms of our beloved country at Santiago de Cuba, it is fitting that we 
should pause and, staying the feeling of exwltation, that too naturally 


attends great deeds wrought by our countrymen in our country’s 


cause, should reverently bow before the . throne of divine grace and 
give devout praise to God, who holdeth the nations in. the hollow, of 


-His hands and worketh upon them the marvels of His high, will, and 


who has thus far vouchsafed to us the light of His face and led our 
brave soldiers and seamen to victory. sonia 
_I therefore ask the people, of the United States, upon. next assem- 


bling for divine worship in. their tespective places of meeting, to 


offer thanksgiving to Almighty God, who in, His inscrutable ;ways, 


now leading our hosts upon the waters to, unscathed triumph; now 


guiding them in a strange land, through the dread shadows of death, 
to success, even though at a fearful cost; now bearing them, without 


accident or loss, to far distant climes, has watched. over, our .cause 


and brought nearer the success of the right and the attainment of 
just and honorable peace. 

With the nation’s thanks let, there ig mingled ier nation’s prayers 
that our gallant sons may be shielded from harm. alike on, the battle- 
field and in the clash of fleets, and be spared the scourge of suffering 
and disease while they are striving,to uphold their, country’s honor; 
and withal let the nation’s heart be, stilled with. holy awe at the 
thought of the noble men who have perished, as, heroes. die, and. be 
filled with compassionate sympathy for all. those who suffer, bereaye- . 
ment or endure sickness, wounds; and bonds by reason of the awful 
struggle. And above all, let us pray with earnest fervor that.,He, 
the Dispenser of. All Good, may, speedily remove from,us the untold 
afflictions of war and bring to our dear land the blessings of restored 
peace and to all the domain now ravaged by the cruel strife the price- 
less boon of security and tranquillity. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Wasuineton, D.C. July 8, 1898. 
General SHAFTER, : 
Playa, Cuba: 

Telegram which it appears you did not receive read as follows: 

The President directs me. to say you have the gratitude and thanks 
of the nation for the brilliant and effective work of your noble army 
in the fight of July 1.. The sturdy valor and heroism of officers and 
men fill the American people with pride. The country mourns the 
brave men who fell in battle. _They have added new names to our 
roll of heroes. R. A. ALGER, 

Secretary of War. 
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| Ou Washington, July 73, oo . 
The Suensit nd OF oWAR, sabe salsa 

‘Sr: The capitulation of the Spanish forces in Santiago de Cuba 
‘and in the eastern part of the Province of Santiago, and the occupa- 
tion of the’ territory by the forces of the United States, render it 
necessary to instruct the military commander of the United States 
as to the conduct which he is’ to Bie a the military occu- 
pation. 

‘The first effect of the military occupation of the enemy’s territory 
‘is the severance of the former political relations of the inhabitants 
and the establishment of a new political power. Under this changed 
condition of things the inhabitants, so long as they perform their 
duties, are entitled to security in their persons and property and in 
all their private rights and relations. It is my desire that the in- 
habitants of Cuba should be acquainted with the purpose of the 
United States to discharge to the fullest extent its obligations in this 
regard. It will therefore be the duty of the commander of the army 
of occupation to announce and proclaim in the most public manner 
that we come not to make war upon the inhabitants of Cuba, nor 
upon any party or faction among them, but to protect them in their 
homes, in their employments, and'in their personal and religious 
rights. - All persons who, either by active aid or by honest submis- 
sion, co-operates with the United States in its efforts to give effect 'to 
this beneficent purpose will receive the reward of its support and 
protection. Our occupation should be as free from i as Mies 
sible. = 

‘Though the powers of the military cecapalt are absolute and 
supreme and immediately operate upon the political condition of 
the inhabitants, the municipal laws of the conquered territory, such 
as affect private rights of person and property and provide for the 
punishment of crime, are considered as continuing in force, so far as 
they are compatible with the new order of things, until they are sus- 
pended or superseded by the occupying belligerent; and in practice 
they are not usually abrogated, but are allowed to remain in force 
and to be administered by the ordinary tribunals substantially as they 
were before the occupation. This enlightened practice is, so far as 
possible, to be adhered to on the present occasion. The judges and 
the other officials connected with the administration of justice may, 
if they accept the supremacy of the United States, continue to ad- 
minister the ordinary law of the land as between man and man under 
the supervision of the American commander-in-chief. The native 
constabulary will, so far as may be practicable, be preserved. ‘The 
freedom of the people to pursue their accustomed occuvations will 
be abridged only when it may be necessary to do so, 
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_ While the rule of conduct of the American commander-in-chief 
will be such as has just been defined, it will be his duty to adopt 
‘measures of a different kind if, unfortunately, the course of the peo- 
ple should render such measures indispensable to the maintenance of 
law and order. He will then possess the power to replace or expel 
the native officials in part or altogether, to substitute new ‘courts of 
his own constitution for those that now exist, or to create such new 
or supplementary tribunals as may be necessary. In the exercise 
of these high powers the commander must be guided ‘by ae judg- 
ment and his experience and a high sense of justice,’ | : 

One of the most important and most practical problems with which 
it will be necessary to deal is that of the treatment of property and 
the collection and administration of the revenues. It is conceded 
that all public funds and securities belonging to the government of 
the country in its own right and all arms and supplies and other 
movable property of such government may be seized by the military 
occupant and converted to his own use. The real property of the 
state he may hold and administer, at the same time enjoying the reve- 
rues thereof; but he is not to destroy it save in the case of military 
necessity. All public means of transportation, such as telegraph 
lines, cables, railways, and boats, belonging to the state may be ap- 
propriated to his use, but unless in case of military necessity they 
are not to be destroyed. All churches and buildings devoted to’ re- 
ligious worship and to the arts and sciences, all schoolhouses, are, so 
far as possible, to be protected, and all destruction or intentional 
defacement of such places, of historical monuments or archives, or 
of works of science or art is prohibited save when required by urgent 
military necessity. 

Private property, whether belonging to individuals or corpora- 
tions, is to be respected, and can be confiscated only for cause. 
Means of transportation, such as telegraph lines and cables, railways, 
and boats, may, although they belong to private individuals or cor- 
porations, be seized by the military occupant, but unless destroyed 
under military necessity are not to be retained. 

While it is held to be the right of the conqueror to levy contribu- 
tions upon the enemy in their seaports, towns, or provinces which 
may be in his military possession by conquest, and to apply the pro- 
ceeds to defray the expenses of the war, this right is to be exercised 
within such limitations that it may not savor of confiscation. As the 
result of military occupation the taxes and duties payable by the in- 
habitants to the former government become payable to the military 
occupant, unless he sees fit to substitute for them other rates or 
modes of contribution’ to the expenses of the government. The 
moneys so collected ‘are tobe used for the purpose of paying the ex- 
penses of government under the military occupation, such as the 
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salaries of the; judges and the neichp and for the saa ni the ex- 
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Private property. taken for: the use of the Ge is, to “is falda for 
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is not possible receipts are to be given. . ‘ef Le weet 
, All ports and places in Cuba which af aS in the actual necate 
sion of,our land and naval forces will be opened:to the commerce. of 
all neutral nations, as well as our own, in articles not contraband of 
war, upon payment of the prescribed tates of esl which: amie be in 
yore at ttiie time of the importation. 
: Lp WILLIAM McKINLEY, 


ti; 
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Washington DiC. Sul ae 98. 


General SHAFTER, 
Commanding - United. States aa Sanna ties Piic. 
‘The President of the United States sends to you and your brave 
army the profound. thanks of the American people for the brilliant 
achievements at Santiago, resulting in the surrender of the city and 
all of the Spanish troops and territory under General’ Toral. - Your 
splendid command has:endured not only the hardships and sacrifices 
incident to campaign and battle, but in stress of heat and weather 
has triumphed over obstacles which would have overcome men less 
brave and determined. One and all have displayed the most .con- 
spicuous gallantry and earned the gratitude of the nation. .The 
hearts of the people turn with tender sympathy to the sick: and 
wounded: May the Father of Mercies. protect and:comfort them. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXEcuTIvVE, Mansion, , 
Washington, July 21, 1808. 

In view of the occupation of Santiago de Cuba by the forces of the 
United States, it is ordered that postal communication’ between the 
United States and that port, which has been suspended since’ the 
opening of hostilities with Spain, may be resumed, subject to such 
military regulations as may be deemed necessary. 

. As other portions of the enemy’s territory come into the poksess 
sion of the land and naval forces of the United States, postal com- 
munication may be opened under the'same conditions. 

The domestic postal service within the territory thus occupied may 
be continued on the same principles already indicated for the contin- 
uance of the local municipal and judicial administration, and it may 


be extended as the local requirements may justify, disaiien the super- 
vision of the military commander. 
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1 The-revenues. detived from. such, service are. to be applied to |the 
‘expenses.of conducting it, and ie United States: gigips re are 
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The Postmaster-General is iieleetts with the. icseta deel of tis 
order sin co-operation with the ‘military commander, to whom ithe 
pee Mee tae issue the necessary directions. 9) |.» 

fA5M MALLIIW WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, July 27, 1898. 

It.is. heat dtoced that the following described land situated on 
the Yukon River in the District of Alaska, be and ‘here is reserved 
and set apart for the uses and purposes of a townsite, said land to be 
sheld subject to the townsite law or laws! that are or may become 
applicable! to the public.lands in the District of Alaska, and: so long 
as this reservation remains in force to be subject to disposition in no 
other manner whatever, to wit: 

A-tract of land commencing at a post on ‘the ‘sight or anode tis bank 
of the: Yukon River, about’ one-half. mile below Mayos Landing, 
marked,U.S.M.R.; thence north from said post one mile; thence 
east two miles; thence south to the bank of the Yukon River; thence 
southwesterly along the bank of said river 'to the place of beginning, 
containing two seat miles, more or less. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, 

Washington, August 6, 1898. 
Be tired, That the graves of our soldiers at Santiago shall be -per- 
manently marked. The present marking will last. but a short time, 
and before its’ effacement. occurs suitable and permanent markers 

should be put up.: 

The prides of War is suaeaea with the execution of this order. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, August 6, 1808. 


Pipoaph 576 of the Consular Regulations is hereby amended so 
as to read as follows: 

576. Consular Agents will be governed by the foregoing require- 
ments :in relation to official services and will |render their quarterly 
reports in accordance with the prescribed forms to the principal Con- 


_sular Officer who will,transmit the same'to the Auditor for the State 


and other Departments. | 
“M P—vol1, x—23 
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The amounts which may be found due at the Treasury on account 
of services rendered to American vesse!s and seamen will in, all 
cases be sent by Treasury Warrant to the address of and ae to 
‘the order of the officer entitled thereto. 

Forms Nos. 190 and 191 are established in full aca mee erika 
as tes of oe Coneulan: age a of September 30; 1898. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ApjUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, August 17, 1898. 
Major-General MERRITT, * . 
Manila, Philippines: . . 
‘The President directs that there must be no joint edctisgiton with 
the insurgents. The United States, in the possession of Manila City, 
Manila Bay and Harbor, must preserve the peace and protect persons 
and property within the territory occupied by their military and 
naval forces. The insurgents and all others must recognize the 
military occupation and authority of the United States and the ces- 
sation of hostilities proclaimed by the President. Use whatever 
means in your judgment are necessary to this end. “All ee 
people must be treated alike. 
By order Secretary War: H. C. CORBIN, 
Adjutant-General. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, 


Washington, August 21, 1898. 
Major-General MeErriTT, 


United States Army, Manila: 
In my own behalf and for the nation I extend to. you and the offi- 
cers and men of your command sincere thanks and congratulations 
for the conspicuously gallant conduct displayed in your campaign 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, 


Washington, August 21, 1808. 
Admiral Dewey, sae te besos 


Manila: 


Receive for yourself and for the officers, sailors, and marines of 
your command my thanks and congratulations and those of the 
nation for the gallant conduct all have again so conspicuously dis- 
played. WILLIAM McKINLEY, 


4 
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By direction of the’ Secretary of ‘War, following from’ the’ Presi- 
dent i is soure you + Pome ie consideration. [It DIS CORBIN. ” 


bib Piesident exis that Admiral Dewsy: pind Pee Otis) shall 
have an early conference and advise him what’ force and equipment 
will) be necessary'in the Philippine Islands, The President would 
be glad to have suggestions from these commanders as to the gov- 
ernment of the islands, which of necessity must be by the Army and 
the Navy for some time to come. When these islands shall be ceded 
to us, it is his desire that peace and tranquillity shall be restored and 
as kind and beneficent a government as possible given to the people, 
that they may be encouraged in their industries and made secure in 
life and property. The fullest suggestions are invited. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansron, December 9, 1898) 

By tlue of the authority vested in me as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, I hereby order and direct 
that during the occupancy by the military authorities of the United 
States of the island of Cuba and all islands in the West Indies west 
of the seventy-fourth degree, west longitude, evacuated by Spain, 
said islands shall constitute a collection district for customs purposes. 
Havana shall be the chief port of entry. An officer of the Army 
shall be assigned to such port, who shall be the collector of customs 
of the islands and of the chief port and shall have’ general jurisdic- 
tion over the collection of customs in the islands. 

The ports of Matanzas, Cardenas, Cienfuegos, Sagua, Caibarien, 
Santiago, Manzanillo, Nuevitas, Guantanamo, Gibara, and Baracoa, 
in said islands, are hereby declared to be subports of entry, and an 
officer of the Army will be assigned to each of the subports, who 
will be the collector of customs of a subport and shall have general 
jurisdiction of the collection of customs at such port. He shall make 
weekly reports to the collector of customs of the islands at the chief 
port of all transactions at the subport over which he has jurisdiction, 
with copies of all entries of merchandise, duly certified. 

The Secretary of War shall appoint such civilian deputy collectors, 
inspectors, and other employees as may be found necessary. 

The collectors of the subports shall deposit all moneys collected by 
them: with the collector of the islands, and a receipt from the col- 
lector of the islands must be taken in duplicate for all such deposits. 
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There shall be appointed an auditor, who shall be stationed at the 
chief port, .whose duty it.shall be to examine all entries of mer- | 
chandise and if found correct to certify to them. Such auditor shall 
on the first of each month make a full ‘and complete report, duly 
certified, to the Secretary of War of all duties collected at each port, 
with an itemized report of allexpenditures made therefrom, w which 
shall be referred to the Auditor for the War Department for audit. 

\(:.All questions arising in the administration of customs in the islands 
‘shall be referred to the collector of. the islands at the chief ;port. for 
‘decision, from which there shall: be no appeal, except. in such’ cases 
as may be referred by the collector of ae islands to the Secretary» of 
War for ‘his decision. . J ; % 
. +E WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ab Stu: 1h ford 15) Rxuovesrs ‘Manstonj; 
Washington, ‘December 21, saga 
The SECRETARY OF War 

Sir: The destruction of the Spanish fleet in the harbor of Manila 
by the United States naval squadron commanded by Rear-Admiral 
Dewey, followed by the reduction of the city and the surrender of 
the Spanish forces, practically effected the conquest of the Philippine 
Aslands and the suspension of Spanish sovereignty therein... 

With the signature of the treaty of peace between the United 
States and Spain by their respective plenipotentiaries at Paris,.on the 
oth instant, and as the result of the victories of American arms, the 
future control, disposition, and government of the Philippine Islands 
are ceded to the United States. . In fulfillment of, the rights of sov- 
_ereignty thus acquired and the responsible obligations of government 
thus assumed, the actual occupation and administration of the entire 
group of the Philippine Islands become immediately necessary, and 
the military government heretofore maintained by the United States 
in the city, harbor, and bay of Manila is to be extended with all pos- 
sible dispatch to the whole of the ceded territory. 

In performing this duty the military commander He the United 
States is enjoined to make known to the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Aslands that in succeeding to the sovereignty of Spain, in severing 
the former political relations of the inhabitants, and in establishing 
a new political power the authority of the United States is to be ex- 
erted for the security of the persons. and property of the people of 
the islands and for the confirmation of all their private rights and 
relations. 

It will be the duty of the commander of the forces of occupation to 
announce and proclaim in the most public manner that we come, not 
as invaders or conquerors, but as friends, to protect the natives in 
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their homes, in their employments, and ‘in their’ personal’ and telig-) 


ious rights. All persons who, either by active aid or by honest sub-. 
mission, co-operate with the Government of the United States: to: 
give effect to these beneficent purposes will receive the reward of its — 
support and protection.’ |All others will be brought within the law- 
ful rule we have assumed, with firmness if need be, but without 


’ severity so far as may be possible. 


Within the absolute domain of military authority, which necessarily 
is and must remain supreme in the ceded territory until the legisla- 
tion of the United States shall otherwise provide, the municipal laws 
of the territory in respect to private rights and property and the 
repression of crime ate to be considered as continuing in force and 
tobe administered by the ordinary tribunals so far as practicable.’ 
The operations’ of civil and municipal government are to be per- 
formed by such officers as may accept the supremacy of the United’ 
States by taking the oath of allegiance, or by officers chosen’ as far 
as may be practicable from the inhabitants of the islands. 

While the control of all the public property and the revenues of 


' the state passes with the cession, and while the use and management 


of all public means of transportation are necessarily reserved to the 
authority of the United States, private property, whether belonging 
to individuals: or ‘corporations, is to’ be respected,'except for cause 
duly established.’ The taxes and: duties heretofore payable by the 
inhabitants to the late government become payable to the authorities 
of thé: United States, unless it be seen fit to substitute for them other 
reasonable rates or modes of contribution ‘to the expenses of govern-’ 
ment, whether general or local. If private property be taken for 
military use, it'shall be paid for when possible in cash at a fair valua-' 
tion, and when’ payment in ¢ash is not practicable receipts are to be 
given. 

All ports and places in the Philippine Islands in the actual posses- 
sion of the land and naval forces of the United States will be opened 
to the commerce of all friendly nations. All goods and wares not 
prohibited for military reasons, by due announcement of the military 
authority, will be admitted upon payment of such duties and other 
charges as shall be in force at the time of their importation. 

Finally, it should be the earnest and paramount aim of the ciaer 
administration to win the confidence, respect, and affection of the 
inhabitants of the Philippines by assuring to them in every possible 
way'that full measure of individual rights and liberties which is the 
heritage of free peoples, and by proving to them that the mission of 
the United States is one of benevolent assimilation, substituting the 
mild sway ‘of justice and right for arbitrary rule. In the fulfillment 
of this high mission, supporting the temperate administration of 
affairs for the’ greatest good of the governed, there must be sed- 
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ulcusly maintained the strong arm of authority to repress. disturbance 
and to overcome all obstacles’ to the bestowal of the blessings of: 
_good and stable government upon. the people of the: gel 


a islands waa the free BER of; a Raines: States.. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY, ots 


sbcyijteer'den ities Darrel! ti 
iti . ee December . 2ay) 1898. 
General ene bi) i 
_ Manila: sites sa gts 
eiAniarrehiced your message of. Bisedin bat 14, the pistons directs: 
that you send necessary troops to Iloilo. to preserve the peace and! 
protect life and property., It is most important that there should: es 
no conflict with the insurgents. Be tone ioe ‘but firm. » 
By order of the srg ks War: fs Yo ye CORBIN. 


EXECUTIVE Rees 
Uisshiaaton December 22, 1808, 
Until piliendieiae ordered no grants or concessions of. public or cor- 
porate rights or franchises for’ the construction of public! or guasi 
public works, such as railroads, tramways, telegraph and telephone 
lines, water works, gas works, electric-light lines, etc., shall be made 
by any municipal or other local governmental authority or body in: 
Cuba, except, upon the approval of the major-general commanding 
the military forces of the United States in Cuba, who shall before 
approving any such grant or concession be so especially authorized 
by! the Secretary of War. WILLIAM. McKINLEY. 


[Similar orders applying to Puerto Rico and to the Philippines 
were issued, | 


ExEcuTivE Mansion, 
Washington, December 22, 1808. 
The SECRETARY OF WAR: 
* * * * * * * 


The major-general commanding the United States forces in Cuba’ 
and the senior nayal officer of the American fleet in the port. of 
Havana are directed to observe such arrangements and ceremonies 
for the evacuation of Havana, to take place on January 1, 1899, a$ 
_may be communicated to them by the United States, commissioners 
on evacuation, They will aid in carrying out such arrangements, ~ 


WILLIAM McKINLEY, 
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ApjuTANtT-GENERAL’S OrFicr, 


Washin ton, Januar. 1, 78 ont M. 
General Onis, ol 3 * 7 dann ai Hi J 


Manila: 


The President considers it of first cinta that a conflict! 
brought on by you be avoided at this time, if possible, Cannot’ 
Miller get into communication with insurgents, giving them  Presi- 
dent’s proclamation and informing them of the purposes of the Gov- 
ernment, assuring them that while it will assert its sovereignty its. 
purpose is to give them a good government and security in their per- 
sonal rights. . 

By order Secretary War: — =. sa@CORBIN: 


ExecuTive Mansion, 
. Washington, January 20, pics 
The SECRETARY OF STATE: . 

My communication to the Secretary of War dated December: 21, 
1898, * declares the necessity of extending the actual occupation aie 
administration of the city, harbor, and bay of Manila to the whole of 
the territory which by the treaty of Paris, signed on December 1o, ' 
1898, passed from the sovereignty of Spain to the sovereignty of the 
United States and the consequent establishment of military govern- 
ment throughout the entire group of the Philippine Islands. 

While the treaty has not yet been ratified, it is believed that it will 
be by the time of the arrival at Manila of the commissioners 
named below. In order to facilitate the most humane, specific, and 
effective extension of authority throughout these islands and to se- 
cure with the least possible delay the benefits of a wise and generous 
protection of life and property to the inhabitants, I have named 
Jacob G. Schurman, Rear-Admiral George Dewey, Major-General 
Elwell S. Otis, Charles Denby, and Dean C. Worcester to constitute 
a commission to aid in the accomplishment of these results. 

In the performance of this duty the commissioners are enjoined to 
meet at the earliest possible day in the city of Manila and to announce 
by a public proclamation their presence and the mission intrusted to 
them, carefully setting forth that while the military government al- 
ready proclaimed is to be maintained and continued so long as neces- 
sity may require, efforts will be made to alleviate the burdens of 
taxation, to establish industrial and commercial prosperity, and to 
provide for the safety of persons and of property by such means as 
may be found conducive to these ends. 

The commissioners will endeavor, without interference with the 
military authorities of the United States now in control of the Philip- 


*® See pp. 356-358. 
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pines, to ascertain what amelioration in the condition of the inhab- 
» itants and what improvements in public’ order may be practicable, 
and for this purpose they will study attentively the existing ‘social’ 
and political state of the various populations, particularly as regards 
the forms of local government, the administration of justice, the col- 
lection of customs and other taxes, the means sof sing Maas. sera f 
the need of public improvements. soit ; 

They will report through the State Deal hadnt seating: to the! 
forms customary or hereafter prescribed for transmitting and pre-- 
serving stich communications, ‘the results. of their observations and» 
reflections, and will recommend such executive action as may from 
time to time seem to.them wise and useful. 1440 sbi 

The commissioners are hereby authorized to confer auithorieativers 
with any persons resident in the islands from whom they may believe 
themselves able to derive information or suggestions valuable for the 
purposes of their commission, or whom they may choose <2 oe 
as agents, as may be necessary for this purpose. © r 

The temporary government of the islands is intrusted to, tune mili. 
tary authorities, as already provided for by my instructions to the, 
Secretary of War of December :21, 1898,* and will continue until, 
Congress shall determine otherwise. |The commission may render 
valuable services by examining with special care the:legislative needs 
of the various groups of inhabitants and. by reporting, with recom-) 
mendations, the measures which should be instituted for the main- 
tenance of order, peace, and public welfare, either as temporaty 
steps to be taken immediately for the perfection of present: adminis- 
tration or as suggestions for future legislation. hereren 

In so far as immediate personal changes in'the civil, aaa HOaee 
may seem to be advisable, the commissioners are empowered. to. 
recommend suitable persons for appointment to these offices from 
among the inhabitants of the islands who have prewienely acknnwh] 
edged their allegiance to this Government. 

It is my desire that in all'their relations with the ieahderatt of the 
islands the commissioners exercise due respect for all,the ideals, eus- 
toms, and institutions of the tribes and races. which compose the 
population, emphasizing upon all occasions the just and beneficent 
intentions of the Government of the: United States. 

It is also my wish and expectation that ‘the commissioners may be 
received in a manner due to the honored and authorized representa: 
tives of the American Republic, duly commissioned, on account of} 
their knowledge, skill, and integrity, as hearers of the good will, the 
protection, and the richest blessings of a liberating rather. than 
a conquering nation: 

WILLIAM McKINLEY,’ 


* See pp. 356-358. 
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isco Executive Mansion, January 31, 1899. 

It is hereby ordered that the. following described tract of land situ- 
ate near the north bank of Cook Inlet, adjoining the town of Kenai 
on the:north, District of Alaska, be and-it:is hereby set apart as an 
agricultural experiment station, subject to any existing legal rights 
thereto, it being more particularly described in the field notes of the 
survey thereof, executed by C. C. Georgeson, Special Agent in 
charge of investigations, in'August, 1898, under the direction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and shown on his oe of survey, all bear- 
ings being magnetic, to wit: ; 

Beginning at a point/located near the Tsai Biganaye aad 
Church, from which the nearest log barn belonging to the parsonage 
bears S. 68° 50’ E. 65 ft.; the spire of the church bearing S. 8° E. to 
the southeast corner of the cemetery fence, bearing north 13° W. 
361 ft.; thence N. 9° W., 5,808 ft. to a point for the northeast corner 
of the’ tract; thence’ S. 9° E. 5,808 feet to a point for the southeast 
corner of the tract; thence S. 81° W.:2; 400 feet to the place of begin- 
meee a opi wie 320 acres of land, more or less. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, February 3, 1899. 

I, William. McKinley, President of the United States, by virtue of 
the authority vested in) me by Sections 3141 and 3142 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, hereby order: , 

That the counties of Alger, Baraga, Chippewa, Delta, Dickinson, 
Gogebic, Houghton, Iron, Keweenaw, Luce, Mackinac, Marquette, 
Menominee, Ontonagon and, Schoolcroft, now a part of the First In- 
ternal.,Revenue Collection District of Michigan be. transferred to 
and made a part of the Fourth Internal Revenue Collection District 


of Michigan. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY, 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1899. 
Under the Provisions of Section 2060, Revised Statutes, the 
Headquarters of the new Neech Lake Indian Agency in Minnesota 
are hereby ordered to be established on the tracts of land to be re- 
served for that purpose and which are known as parts of township 
142, range 31 west, 5th Meridian, as described in the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission of Indian Affairs, approved by'the Secretary 


of the Interior. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
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YES ARS, 4 Sirs Eee? Mansion, 
i Wagkianaa? , April 1, 1899. 
st is hereby cuderell that the Fort Stanton ae military res- 
exvation; New Mexico, containing ten thousand two hundred and 


forty Fj 240) acres, more or less, with the buildings thereon be, and 


it is hereby reserved and set apart for the use of the Marine Hoge ; 


Service. 

Except that the forot and effect ait this oraee shall not nay to any 
lands to which, prior to the date hereof, valid claims may have been 
ets es under the Homestead or Mineral Land Laws. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ExeEcuTive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1899. 
The change i in eaten of the Office of the Humboldt Land Dis- 
trict in California from Humboldt to Eureka is hereby ordered, 
under the provision of Section 2251 in the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ExecuTive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1899. 

It is fitting that in behalf of the Nation, tribute of honor be paid to 
the memories of the noble men who lost their lives i in their country’s 
service during the late war with Spain. 

It is more fitting, inasmuch as in consonance with a spirit of ou1 
free institutions, and in obedience to the most exalted prompting of 
patriotism, those who were sent to other shores to do battle for their 
country’s honor, under their country’s flag, went freely from every 
quarter of our beloved clime; each soldier, each sailor parting from 
home ties and putting behind him private interest in the presence of 
the stern emergency of unsought war with an alien foe, was an indi- 
vidual type of that devotion of the citizen to the State which makes 
our Nation strong in unity and action. 

Those who died in other lands left in many homes the undying 
memories that attend the honored dead of all ages. It was fitting 
with the advent of peace, won by their sacrifice, their bodies should 
be gathered with tender care and restored to home and country. 
This has been done with the dead of Cuba and Puerto Rico. Those 
of the Philippines still rest where they fell, watched over by their 
surviying comrades and mourned with the-love of a grateful nation. 

The remains of many brought to our shores have been delivered 
to their families for private burial, but for others of the brave officers 
and men who perished, there has been reserved interment in the 
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| ground sacred to the. soldiers. and sailors, ae anit tributes of, na- 
Hopal memories, they, have so well deserved. 


at therefore order: .; 
- That, upon the arrival of the cortege ee the National Cemetery at 


rah Re all proper military and naval honors be paid to the. dead 


heroes; that suitable ceremonies shall attend their interment; that 


the customary salute of mourning be, fired at the cemetery, and that 


on the same day at two, o ’clock P. M. , Thursday, the sixth day of 
April, the National ensign be dispiased at half staff on all public 
buildings, forts, camps and public vessels of the United States, and 
that at twelve oidaals noon of said day all the Departments of the 
Government at Washington shall be closed. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, 

Washington, D. C., April 6, 1899. 
In accordance with the provision of the Act of Congress approved 
June 4, 1897 (30 stat., 36), and by virtue of the authority thereby 
given and on the recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior, 
it is hereby ordered that the east half of the northwest quarter and 
the west half of the northeast corner of section twenty (20), town- 
ship ten (10) south, range five (5) east, Willamette Meridian, Ore- 
gon, with the limits of the Cascade Range Forest Reservation,.be 
restored to the Public Domain after sixty days’ notice hereof by pub- 
lication, as required by law, these tracts having been found better 

adapted to agricultural than forest purposes. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ExecuTive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., May 6, 1899. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, I hereby order and direct 
that during the maintenance of the Military Government of the 
United States in the Island of Puerto Rico and all Islands in the 
West Indies, east of the 74th degree west longitude, evacuated by 
Spain, there are hereby created and shall be maintained the offices of 
Auditor of the Islands, one Assistant Auditor for auditing the ac- 
counts of the Department of Customs and one Assistant Auditor for 
auditing the accounts of the Department of Postoffices who shall be 
appointed by the Secretary of War and whose duty shall be to audit 
all accounts of the Islands. 

There is hereby created and shall be maintained the office of 
Treasurer of the Islands, which shall be filled by the appointment 
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thereto of an officer of the regular army of’ the United States.” The 
Treasurer of the Islands shall receive and keep all ‘moneys arising 
from the revenues of the Islands and shall disburse or ‘transfer. the 
same only upon warrants issued by the Auditor of at isteads and 
countersigned by the Governor-General. aes gauss 
All rules and instructions nécessary to carry into efféct the “_pro- 
visions of Executive Orders relating to ‘said Islands ‘shall be issued 
by the Secretary of War. “WILLIAM McKINLEY. | 


ExErcuTIvE MANSION, )° 
Washington, D. C., May 6, 1899. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, I hereby order and direct 
that during the maintenance of Military Government of the United 
States in the Island of Cuba and all Islands in the West Indies, west 
of the 74th degree west longitude, evacuated by Spain, there are 
hereby created and shall be maintained the offices of the Auditor of 
the Islands, one Assistant Atditor for auditing the accounts for the 
Department of Customs, and one Assistant Auditor for auditing the 
accounts of the Department of Postoffices who shall be appointed by 
the Secretary of War and whose duties shall be to audit all accounts 
of the Islands. 

There is hereby created and shall be maintained the office of 
Treasurer of the Islands which shall be filled by the appointment 
thereto of an officer of the regular army of the United States. The 
Treasurer of the Islands shall receive and keep all moneys arising 
from the revenues of the Islands and shall disburse or transfer the 
same only upon warrants issued by the Auditor of the Islands and 
countersigned by the Governor-General. 

All rules and instructions necessary to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of Executive Orders relating to said Islands shall be issued by 
the Secretary of War. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXEcuTIvVE Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., May 10,1899. 

In accordance with the provisions of Act of Congress approved 
June 4th, 1897 (30 Stat. 36), and by virtue of the authority thereby 
given and on recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior, it is 
hereby ordered that Baker Lake and the surrounding lands within 
half mile of the shore thereof within the limits of the Washington 
Forest Reserve, State of Washington, be and’ they are hereby with- 
drawn from ae operation of the proclamation dated February 22nd, 
1897, creating such reserve are hereby reserved and set apart for the 


dai. 
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use.of the United. States Commission, of; Fish and, fisheries, for the 


_ purpose of a Fish Cultural station. 


Provided, That the Lake and surrounding land. above ee 
shall again become subject to, the operation of the proclamation cre- 
ating-the Washington Forest Reserve whenever the use thereof for 
fish cultural purposes shall be abandoned by the United States Com- 
mission of Fish and Fisheries. 

oie | . 7 WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mawsion, May 13, 1890. 


eae the exercise of the power. conferred upon me by the joint reso- 
lution of Congress, approved by the President on July 7, 1898, en- 
titled “Joint Resolution to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States” the President of the United States 
hereby directs that the General Election provided for by the consti- 
tution of the Republic of Hawaii to be held on the last Wednesday 
in September next shall not be held. All elective officers whose terms 
of office shall expire before appropriate legislation shall have been 
enacted by the Congress of the United States shall be continued in 
their offices at the pleasure of the President of the United States. 
eae In witness whereof I have caused the seal of the United 
j States to be hereunto affixed. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 

Washington, D. .C., May 23, 1899. 

To'the Heads of the Executive Departments and the Public Printer: 
It is hereby ordered that upon Wednesday, the 24th instant, the 
employées of the executive departments and the government printing 
office shall: be excused from duty at’ 12:00 0’clock noon to enable 
them to participate in the Civic parade and other exercises of the 
Peace Jubilee on that day. . 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, /ume 10, 1899. 
Consular court fees and fines imposed and collected by consular 
courts are hereby declared to be official. They are to be used to de- 
fer. the expenses of consular courts, and detailed accounts of receipts 
and, expenditures are to be rendered to the Secretary of State on the 
3oth of June of each year. Any surplus remaining at the end of the 
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year after the ‘éxpensés' of the’ courts have been’ paid i is to be turned 


we the Treasury. 
The: portions of the Executive Order of july 29, ‘eit and wet con- 
stlar a Na a in conflict with this order are hereby amended. 
, ate McKINLEY, 


{ i's alti O foie 
Executive, Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1599. 
Officers of the Customs in the Islands of Cuba may authorize the 
clearance under.a permit for foreign ports, ports of the United States 
of vessels owned, prior to June 1st, 1899 by residents of Cuba and 
owned at the time of clearance by citizens of Cuba under the signal 
and coast permit of Cuba. Such vessels may carry the American 
flag above the distinctive signal for the purpose of indicating that 
the Government of the United States pursuant to treaty has assumed 
and will discharge the obligations that may under International law 
result from the fact of the occupation of Cuba for the BeotesHies of 
life and property. _ 


In granting such clearance under a permit ee of the customs | 


will advise masters or owners that clearance under permit and the 
use of the flag of the United States hereby authorized do not confer 
upon such vessels any rights and privileges which are conferred 
upon. vessels of the United States by the status of treaties of the 
United States. The rights and privileges of such a vessel as to 
enter clearance dues, charges, etc., in foreign ports and in ports of 
the United States will be feiee nee by the laws of the country in 
which the port may be situated. 

Such vessel upon entering into'a port of the United States would 
be subject to the provisions of Sections 2497, 4219 and 4225 of the 
Revised Statutes and such other/laws as may be applicable. 

The form and manner of the issuance of permits provided for in 
this paragraph shall be prescribed by the Secretary of War. 

Tariff Circular No. 71, dated Washington, May 25th, 1899, is 
hereby rescinded. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ExEcuTIvE Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1899. 
By virtue of the authority vested in me as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy, I hereby order and direct that during the main- 
tenance of the Military Government of the United States in the 
Island of Cuba and all islands of the West Indies west of the 74th 
degree. west longitude, evacuated by Spain, there aré hereby created 
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and shall be maintained, in addition to’ the’ office’ created by ex-- 
ecutive order of May 8, 1899, the office of Assistant Auditor_for 
auditing the accounts of the departments of Internal Revenue and 
one Assistant Treasurer in the office of the Treasurer of the islands, 
who shall be appointed by the Secretary of War. : 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, - 
Washington, D. C., July 3, 1899. 
t. Officers of the Customs in the Island of Puerto Rico, ceded to the 
United States by Spain, may issue a certificate of protection, entitling 
- a'vessel to which it is issued to the protection and flag of the United 
States on the high seas and in all ports, if the vessel is owned by: 

_a@. Acitizen of the United States residing in Puerto Rico. 

6. A native inhabitant of Puerto’ Rico upon taking oath of 
allegiance to the United States. 

c. Resident of Puerto Rico before April 11, 1899, hitherto a 
subject of Spain, upon abjuring his allegiance to the 
crown of Spain and taking the oath of allegiance to the 
United States. 

2. The master and the watch officers of a vessel to which a certificate 
of protection is issued shall be citizens of the United States or shall 
take the oath of ‘allegiance to the United States, providing that the 
general commanding the forces of the United States in Puerto Rico 
may in his discretion in special cases waive these requirements in 
whole or in part. 

3. Such certificate of "protection shall entitle vessel to the same 
privileges and subject it to the same disabilities as are prescribed in 
Article XX of the Consular Regulations of 1896 for American or for- 
eign built vessels transferred abroad to citizens of the United States. 

4. The form and manner of the issue of certificates of protection 
provided for in this order shall be prescribed by the Secretary of 
War. é WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


See 


EXECUTIVE Mansion. 
Washington, D. C., July 3, 1899. 

1. Officers of the Customs in the Philippine Islands, ceded to the 
United States by Spain, may issue a certificate of protection entitling 
the vessel to which it is issued to the protection and flag of the 
United States on the High Seas and in all ports, if the vessel is 

owned by: 
a. A citizen of the United States residing in the Philippine 

Islands. 
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Baik native’ inhabitant of the Philippine Islands upon Pag 
the oath of allegiance to the United States: 9. hs 
c. Residents of the Philippine Islands: before Aipath creme 
led hitherto a subject of Spain, upon abjuring his allegiance 
to the Crown of | slides and taking the oath of allegiance, to 
‘the | United/States.’ 


2. The master and aa officer of a vessel to Ben a certificate ‘ 


of Protection is issued shall be citizens of the United States or shall 


take the oath of allegiance to the United States, providing that the 


General commanding the forces of the United States in Philippine 
Islands may, in ‘his discretion in special cases, waive, this. maple 
ment in whole or in part. 

3. Such certificate: of | ekenaeviad shall segifie the: aren) to the 
same privileges and subject it:to the same disabilities as are pre- 
scribed in Article XX of the Consular Regulations of 1896for Amer- 
ican or foreign vessels transferred abroad: to citizens of the United 
States. ae 
4. The form and manner ne, a issue ee eactisentes nb ‘protection 
provided for in this order shall be prescribed: by the Secretary of 

War. ~~ +), WILLIAM, McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C. to HO. 24, 1899. 
To the Sconetarys of the Treasury. 

Sir:—It is provided in the ‘‘Act making eats for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1900, and for other purposes” that ‘‘ The President of the 
United. States is hereby authorized in case of threatened or actual 
epidemic of cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, bubonic plague or Chi- 
nese plague or black death to use the unexpended balance of. the 
sums appropriated and reappropriated by the, Sundry Civil Appro- 
priation Act, approved July rst, 1898, and the, act making appropri- 
ation to supply discrepancies in the appropriations approved July 
7th, 1898, and one hundred thousand dollars ($100,000.00) in addi- 
tion thereto or so much thereof as may be necessary in the aid of 
State and local boards or otherwise in his discretion in preventing 
and suppressing the spread of the same and in such emergencies in 
the execution of any quarantine laws which may be then in force. 

You are hereby directed to take charge of this expenditure for the 
purpose of enforcing the above provisions, and you are directed. to 
employ for that purpose the Marine Hospital Service and to provide 
such other means as aré necessary for the purpose aforesaid’ and to 
carry out such rules and regulations as may have been or shall be 
made by you in conformity therewith. 
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ae will carefully supervise and examine all eee made, in, 

executing the aforesaid, law and submit to me from, time to time, .re- 

ae aur RF RRPAAIESS oni FREE of the work done... 
id tert: heaitbar sd: bls wabvasiiaiite MESHES Ei 
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YAAIM“IAAM MATIUTY SB waht emckiet ion 
siecghit ton, D. C., August 1 d 
To the People of Cuba: 4 oy Were 1899 
The disorganized condition of your island, resulting from the war 
and the absetice"of ‘any. generally recognized authority aside from the 
temporary Military Control of the United States, has made it;necés- 
sary that the! United States should follow the restoration of order 
and peaceful industry by giving its assistance and supervision to the 
successive steps by which you will! proceed: to won Sbeabliskinatans of 
an effective systeni of »self-government. pel pecty 
- Asia preliminary step in the performance of this énatey I have Aivected: 
that a census of| the people: of Cuba be taken, and. have: appointed 
competent and disinterested citizens ee Cuba as Enumerators and Su- 
pervisors, OH 
It is important for ite proper arrangement of your new Govern- 
ment that the information| sought shall be fully and accurately given 
and I request that by every means in your power you aid the officers 
appointed in the periormate of their duties. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washilgton, D. €., September 2; 1899: 
To the Becotbany of the Treasury: 

Sir: Vou ate diréctéd to transfer an additional sum of’ five thoit- 
sand dollars ($5,000.00) from the appropriation ‘made by the Joint 
Resolution approved July 7, 1898, entitled, ‘‘ Joint Resolution to be 
vide for the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to the United States,” 
to be expended at'the discretion of the Executive and for the pur- 
pose of carrying that Joint Resolution into effect for the expenditure 
and enforcement of the Chinese Exclusion Laws in the Hawaiian 
Islands under the clause in said Resolution restricting the emigration 
of the Chinese to the Islands. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ExeEcuTIvVE Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., September 11, 1599. 
Hon. Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State 
“You will notify the President of Hawaii that the Government of 
Hawaii has no power to make any sale or dispose of the public lands 
M P—volL, x—24 
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in the Islands. ‘That all proceedings taken ot pending for such sale 
or disposition should be discontinued and that if any sales or. agree- 
ments for sale have been made since the adoption of the Resolution 
of Annexation the purchasers should be notified that the same are 
null and void and any consideration paid to the legal authorities on 
account thereof should be refunded. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


. Executive. Mansion, 

Washington, D. C., September 18, 1899. 

In the exercise of the power conferred upon me by the Joint Reso- 
lution of Congress, approved by the President on July 7th, 1898, 
entitled '‘‘ Joint’ Resolution to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States,” the President of the United States. 
hereby directs that the issue of Registers to vessels by the Authori- 
ties of Hawaii entitling such vessels to all the rights and: privileges 
of Hawaiian vessels in the ports of Nations or upon the’ sik whine 
shall hereafter cease. ann 

[seAL.] | In witness whereof I have caused the ‘ees of the United 
States to be hereunto affixed. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY, 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., September 29, 1899. 

It is hereby ordered that the several Executive Departments, the 
Government Printing Office and the Navy Yard and Station at 
Washington be closed on Tuesday, October 3rd, to enable the em- 
ployees to participate in the ceremonies, attending the Reception of 
Admiral Dewey, United States Navy, and the presentation of the 
Sword of Honor to him, as authorized by a Joint Resolution of Con- 
gress, approved June 3rd, 1899. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXEcuTIvE Mansion, 
Washington, D, C., November 4, 7809. 

In furtherance of interchange between those absent in the service 
of their country and their families at home, it is hereby ordered that 
packages and parcels of mailable matter and containing only articles 
desired as gifts and souvenirs, and so marked, and with no com- 
mercial purpose, and not for sale, from Officers, Soldiers and Sailors 
serving in the Army and Navy and other persons employed in the 
Civil Service of the United States, in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
Philippine Islands and Cuba addressed to members of their families 
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es the waited States, or packages of ‘the same personal character ad- 


dressed from the United States to Officers, Soldiers, Sailors. and 
others i in the Public Service in said Islands may be sent through the — 
mails, subject ai to the domestic lea bl of the United 


‘ States. 


The details of the execution of this order with all necessary safe- 
guards will devolve on the Secretary of War and Postmaster- eo 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ExecuTive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., November 10, 1899. 


In accordance with the law that prescribes that the Army and Navy 
General Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., ‘‘shall be subject to such 
rules, regulations, and restrictions as SHON be provided by the Presi- 
dent of the United States,” the following amendment of the rules 
and regulations provided. fou its government in Executive Order of 
August 25, 1892, is authorized: 

Enlisted men on the active list while under treatment or on duty 
in the hospital shall have the usual allowance of rations commuted 
at the rate of not to exceed forty cents (40c) per day for enlisted men 
in the army and thirty cents (30c) per day for enlisted men in the 
navy, to be paid to the Senior Medical Officer by the proper officers 
of the War and Navy Departments upon the receipt of monthly 
statements of accounts duly certified by the Surgeon-General of the 
Army. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, December 1, 1899. 
To all to whom these presents shall come; greeting: | 

Know ye, that reposing special trust and confidence in the integ- 
rity, prudence, and ability of John Hay, Secretary of State of the 
United States, I have invested him with full and all manner of power 
and authority, for me and in the name of the United States, to meet 
and confer with any person or persons duly authorized by the Gov- 
ernment of his Imperial Majesty the German Emperor, King of 
Prussia, and the Government of her Britannic Majesty being en- 
trusted with like power and authority, and with them to negotiate, 
conclude, and sign a convention to adjust amicably the questions 
which have arisen between the three Governments in respect to the 
Samoan group of islands, the same to be transmitted to the President 
of the United States for his ratification by and with the advice and 
consent of the Cabinet thereof. 
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_In,testimony whereof, I have cased, the qeah Oe the United States 
to be hereunto affixed. eon td omrott aaeaetb 
_Giyen.under, my, hand at ioe ae sae dase neta the st, day of 
..s,') December, in, the year,of our, Lord: 1899,,and of the Inde- 
[SEAL. | ay of the United piatee the one hundred and aie 
thins ‘ boar aah Bysen cotel 
ieravethkesianaiaed phe ieW 16 v7 “WILLIAM. McKINLEY,, 3 
By the President:), ALI IEW 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


) EXECUTIVE Mansion, 
' . Kae "Washington, Dz C.,, January, 3, 1900. 

“To oneyent ie introduction of epidemic diseases, itis ordered that, 
provisions of, the. act, of, Congress, approved February ce 1893, en-. 
titled, ‘‘An act, granting additional quarantine, powers and imposing 
additional duties upon the, “Marine Hospital, Service,” and all rules. 
and regulations heretofore or hereafter. prescribed by. the Secretary 
of. the Treasury under that act are to, be given full force and effect 
in the Philippine Islands i in, so far as they are applicable, and the fol-. 
lowing additional rules and regulations are hereby promulgated; , 

The examination, in ports of the Philippine, Islands of incoming. 
oad outgoing vessels, and the necessary surveillance over their sani-. 
tary condition as well as of cargo, officers, crew and all personal 
effects is vested in and will be conducted by the Marine Hospital 
‘Service, and, Medical; Officers of that service will be detailed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as Quarantine Officers at Ports of Manila 
and Iloilo immediately and at other ports in the Philippine Islands as 
soon as practicable or necessary. 

Quarantine: Officers..shall have authority over incoming vessels, 
their wharfage and anchorage in,so far.as it. is necessary for. the 
proper enforcement of the quarantine regulations, including vessels 
of, the Army Transport Service and, non- combatant vessels of the 
Navy,.. 

Collectors of Cratos a ports of are ‘will not oat sats on 
out quarantine certificates, 

Any vessel leaving any port in the Philippine Telands for any port 
in the United States or its Dependencies shall obtain a bill of health 
from the quarantine officer when such officer is on duty, said bill of 
health to correspond to the Consular Bill of Health now required 
by Treasury Regulations, and the bill of health shall not be given to 
the outgoing vessel unless all quarantine regulations have been com- 
plied with. At ports where, no medical officer is detailed, bills of 
health will be signed by the Collector of Customs or other officers to 
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| cpu such duty Has been regularly’ delegated.’ “Special tegila- 


‘tions ‘relating “to ‘the bills of ‘health to’ be obtained’ by véssels Of ‘the 
United States hat will) a promulgated ‘by ‘the Secretary f ‘the 
Treasury. Aol MARI T 

The Medical Otacer detailed under this order as Quarantine Officer 
at the Port of Manila shall be the Chief Quarantine Officer for the 
Philippine Islands.‘ It'shall be his duty to make appointments and 
removals from the service in the Philippines (subject to the approval 
-of the Secretary of ithe Treasury), and shall ‘authorize necéssary' ex- 
penditures under such cbymgrat as the. peg of. the. gi ioe 
ane ye: see asrrehnuo EW 

) The regulations for the eciraenmbtis of the Wide edited Salivice 
shall; so far as'practicable, have force and effect'in the! Migrant 
‘of ithe Quarantine service,im the Philippine Islands.i ¢.¢00) basi 

‘The expenses of the: Quarantine service) will :be:charged sagainst 

the revenues of the islands, and a sum not to'exceed three hundred 
thousand dollars ($300,000.00) in each fiscal year. is hereby set aside 
from the revenues collected in said islands for this purposes !The 
expenses ‘shall be paid therefrom upon a certificate of a detailed 
quarantine officer and upon the approval of the Chief Officer for the 
Philippine Islands. 

The Chief Quarantine Officer shall render a report on the last day 

ofeach month..to the) supervising Surgeon General in the Marine 

‘Hospital Service, who will issue to him, necessary instructions, 

The Epidemic Fund will be reimbursed from the revenues of ,the 
islands for;the cost of this.undertaking, plans. and materials ordered 
to be forwarded to the islands prior to the date of this order, ) 

WILLIAM McKINLEY, 


;, EXxercuTIVE Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., January. 5, 1900. 

By, virtue of the authority vested in me by joint resolution of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United States accepting 
and confirming the cession of the Hawaiian Islands to the United 
States, it is hereby ordered and directed that out of the Government 
Reservation lying to the eastward of the Puowaina or Ruralhouse 
Hill in the Island of Ouhu, Hawaiian Islands, seven acres, more or 
less as hereinafter described and located, shall be set apart for the 
use of the United States Treasury Department as:a site for a United 
‘States Marine Hospital for the port of Honolulu. This site shall 
consist of the seven acres situated north of the Makiki cemetery ‘and 
bounded on the north and east by the sinuosities of the Punch Bowl 
road; onthe south by a line projecting eastward from the powder 
magazine to intersect Punch Bowl road, this line being the south- 
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ern boundary of the Government | Reservation At that point; and on 
the west by an arbitrary north and south line drawn so as to deere 


_seven (7). acres within this designated tract. 
| | WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Abesiioh ike Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1900. . 


It is eS ordered that the tract of country lying west of the 
Naraps and Moqui Reservations, in the Territory of Arizona, em- 
braced within the following described boundaries, viz: Beginning 
at the southwest corner of the Moqui Reservation and running due 
west to the Little Colorado River, thence down that stream to the 
Grand Canyon Forest Reservation, thence north on the line of that 
reserve to the northeast corner thereof, thence west to the Colorado 
River, thence up that stream to the Navajo Indian Reservation, ‘be 
and the same is hereby withdrawn from sale and settlement ahi 


further order. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


_ Executive Mansion, 

Washington, D. C., January 19, 1900. 
In accordance with the law that prescribes that the Army and 
Navy General Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., shall be subject to 
such rules, regulations and restrictions as shall be provided by the 
President of the United States the following amendment of the rules 
and regulations providing for its Government and Executive Order 
of August 25th, 1892 is authorized: Enlisted men of the Army and.. 
Navy and Marine Corps on the retired list and honorably discharged 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular and Volunteer Army and Navy 
of the United States, shall pay for substance at the rate of 40 cents 

per day. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXEcuTIVE Mansion, 

Washington, D. C., February 12, 1900. 
Authority is hereby granted for the transfer of the sum of four 
hundred thousand, seven hundred and seventy-six dollars and sixty- 
five cents ($400,776.65) from the appropriation ‘ Emergency Fund, 
War Department” act of March 13th, 1899, to the appropriation 
‘Substance of the Army 1900” in accordance with the request of 
the Acting Commissary General of Subsistence which is approved by 

the Secretary of War. WILLIAM. McKINLEY. 
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ce Executive anene March 7, 1900. 
Iti is aca ordered that the Executive Order of June 8, 1866, re- 
serving for light-house purposes among other lands a tract described 
as ‘‘twenty (20) . acres at a cape about “midway between Destruction 
Island and Flattery Rocks,, falling within cunsurveyed. lands as laid 
down i in blue shade upon diagram number 3 herewith,” in the Terri- 
tory of Washington, be, and the same is, hereby canceled so far as 
it relates to the above described tract, and it is hereby ordered that 
_ dn lieu thereof, lot one (1) section six (6), township twenty-eight 
(28), north, range fifteen (1 5) west, Willamette Meridian, Washing- 
ton, containing, according to the official plat on file in the General 
Land, Office, approved May 29, 1882, 3.25 acres, be, and it is, hereby 
reserved for light- house purposes, 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, March 20, 1900. 
It is hereby ordered that the Executive Order of September 11, 
1854, reserving for light-house purposes among other lands the tract 
at Cape Shoalwater, Territory of Washington, shaded blue on the 
diagram accompanying the order, be, and it is, hereby canceled so 
far as it relates to the tract above described. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ExecuTive Mansion, March 21, rgo0. 


The Secretary of the Navy is hereby directed to transfer to the 
Secretary of War for use in the transport service of the War Depart- 
ment the vessels Badger and Resolute, purchased by the Navy De- 
partment from the funds allotted from the emergency appropriation, 
national defense, act of March 8, 1898, at a cost of $842,000, these 
vessels being no longer required in the service of the navy. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ExecuTivE Mansion, May 1, 1900. 


The Collector of Customs of Puerto Rico will pay over to the 
Treasurer of Puerto Rico the net proceeds of the collections made 
by him under the provisions of the act of Congress, approved April 
12, 1900, entitled ‘‘An act temporarily to provide revenues and a 
Civil Government for Puerto Rico, and for other purposes,” under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
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PR bery Rarsa te», olen als "Executive es, May 14, 1900. 
Tt is hereby ordered’ that the NW + of ‘section 1 cg in townshij 
north, of range 13 west, Gila and Salt! River’ ‘Base, “and pealapal 


teridiag’ ‘in ‘Arizona, ‘conveyed — to ‘the United SPatds <b Py, quit ae 
déed of the Santa’ Fe ‘Pacific ‘Railtoad’ Company, date: September 


12, *1899; ‘be and the same is hereby set apart, “Subject” to'certainex- 


ceptions, resérvations, and conditions made by said: comipanly, as set 


forth in the deed aforesaid, ‘for Indiat’ school purposes, the ‘Hualapai . 


‘Indians as an addition to séction 16 of the township and range above 

mentioned, set aside by executive order dated December 22, 1898, 

and designated therein as the ‘‘Hualapai Indian School Reserve.” 
. WILLIAM | McKINLEY.» 


Executive Mansion, May 26, rgoo. 
It is rst ordered that Section 29, Section 30; the N4, the SW3, 
‘the N4 of the SE4, and the SE4 of the ‘SE4 of Section 31, and Sec- 
tion 32,,Township 13,,south, Range. one. (1), east,; Montana, be and 
they are hereby reserved and. set apart for the use of the United 
States Fish Commission of Fish, and Fisheries: for the purposes’ ‘of a 
fish,cultural station. .. brs L. -rs} _WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, May 26, rgoo. 
Under authority of Section 3648 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, permission is hereby given that needful advances of 
money be made of moneys appropriated for the light-house estab- 
lishment to the officers of the Army and Navy acting as Engineers 
or Inspectors, as Assistants to Engineers or Inspectors of the third 
light-house district for disbursement i in carrying on the Puerto Rican 

light-house service. - ay WILLIAM’ ee ee 


i Exncunive Mucrerene Sop 72, 1900. 

It j is hereby ordered that fractional section 11, township 5 south, 
range 14 west, Florida, be and it is hereby peered and set apart 
for light-house purposes; WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, /une 22, 1900) | 
Whereas by the seventy-third section of an act entitled ‘*An act to 
provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 
3°, 1900, it was, among other things provided as follows: ‘That, 
subject to the approval of the President, all sales, grants, leases, ana 
other dispositions of the ‘public domain and agreements concerning 


hy 
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the same, and all franchises granted by the Hawaiian government in’ 
conformity with the laws of’ Hawaii»between the: 7th day of July, 
1898, and the!:28th ‘day of. September, 1899, are’ hereby! ‘ratified’ and> 
confieméd santo onizamreup eile odjovd Jevorqgsn 1974 “bas oekr 

» Whereas it appears by’the certificate of Sanford: B. Dole, President 
of the Republic of 'Hawaii,; which bears date the 23d’ day*of May;: 
As Ds, 1900, that the Hilo Railroad’Company organized for the pur-! 
pose of building and operating a Railroad or Railroads ‘between and 
through’ the districts! of ‘Hilo Puna Hamakua; ‘Kohala; Kona, and™ 
Kau, on the Island of Hawaii, Hawaiian Islands, was incorporated 
on the 28th day of March, A. D., 1899, under a charter of incorpora- 
tion, a copy ‘whereof is attached’ 3 said certificate; and that said i in- 
cotporating"and granting of' said charter’ of: incorporation’ were made 
in conformity ‘with the general incorporating acts of the Republic of 
Hawaii;’and’ that the granting of thé “franchise conferred thereby" 
and all acts and’ proceedings contained in the premises were done 
and taken in conformity with the laws of the Republic of Hawaii; 

Now, therefore, in conformity with the provision of the act afore- 
said, the said franchise granted by the Hawaiian government to the 
Hilo Railroad Company i is hereby approved. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, ./use 27, 1900. 
On sda after the first day of July, 1900, the classification and ‘pay’ 
of the rating of electrician shall be: as follows, but this order ‘shall 
not reduce the pay of anyléenlisted man during his present enlistment 
below the pay at which he was enlisted, or which he is now receiving: 


) per month. 
Electrician, Nenitd Clase ed ee ee oe $30.00 
y se 2d BEE PLACE (EES REE NI ee 40.00 
se Ist SITHIIY BITITIOS. BIE A RD 50.00 
Ghief -Electrician.(.. yy Aig hh eh Frerigar cr aes 60.00 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


( 


Executive Mansion, /une 29, 1900. 

On and after July 15, 1900, there shall be detailed on the staff of 
the Military Governor of the Island of Cuba as Chief of the Quaran- 
tine: Service established by Executive Order January 17, 1899, a 
commissioned officer.of the, Marine Hospital service, who shall on 
the. first day of each month,,or at such other periods as may’ be di- 
rected by the Military Governor, submit to the Military Governoria’ 
detailed estimate of the quarantine expenses of the Island of Cuba. 
After:the approval,of such estimate by the Military Governor the 
chief quarantine officer shall make requisition for the funds required 
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in favor of the disbursing officer or! agent, who shall pay the bills’ 
and vouchers on account of the quarantine service upon the certifi- 
cate of an officer detailed under the Executive Order of January 17, 
1899, and after approval by the chief quarantine officer. The dis- 
bursing officer or agent shall render his accounts of such disbursments 
in accordance with the rules and instructions to carry into effect the’ 
Executive Order of May 8, 1899, relative to the military government 
of the United States in the Island of: Cuba, during the mainte-' 
nance of such government. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


- EXECUTIVE Mansion, August 2, 1900. : 

The Island of Guimaras in the Philippine group is assigned to 

naval jurisdiction and control with a view to establishing thereon a 

naval base and station pan the strait of Iloilo, opposite the town of’ 
that name. VERLd LA My Mak Wve Ris 


EXECUTIVE ‘Mansion, August 2, 1900. . 
The sum of ten thousand dollars ($10,000) or so much. thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby allotted from the Emergency Fund, Navy 
Department, 1901, for the purpose of meeting the expenses of a sur- 
vey of the Island of Guimaras in sufficient detail to fix the place of 
the coal wharf and shed, of the dry dock, and of the fleet anchorages, 
and to appraise the land of private ownership, which need to be con- 
demned for the use of the government for its uses and for the land 

defense required. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ExecuTivE Mansion, August 23, 1900. 
It is hereby ordered that the following lands situate in California, 
viz: The north half of the southeast quarter, and the north half of 
the southwest quarter, section fourteen (14), in township three (3), 
south of range’ one (1), east/of the San Bernardino meridian, being 
lands withdrawn from the public domain for the Mission Indians by 
Executive Order of August 25, 1877, be and the same are hereby re- 

stored to the public domain. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, September 3, 1900. 
It is hereby ordered that the following described lands in the 
State of Mississippi be and they are hereby reserved for light-house 
purposes; viz: 
Round Island, Mississippi. All of fractional sections three and 
four of township nine (9) south, range six (6) west, east of Pearl 
River, containing respectively BORE 16.50 acres and 33.34 acres. 
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»iHorn Island, Mississippi, All of fractional sections 3 of town- 
ship nine (9) south, range five (5) west, and thirty-six (36) of town- 
ship nine (9) south, range six (6) west, east of Pearl River, contarniey 
respectively, about 51.69 and 286.20 acres. 

Petite Bois Blanc Island, Mississippi: ‘All of factansl: ‘section 
three (3) of township ten (10) south, range five -(s) west east: of 
Pearl River, containing.approximately 81.27 acres. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, September'1g, 1900. 
In accordance with the provisions of Section 179 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended by an act making appropriations for the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial expenses of the government, approved 
August 5, 1882 (22 Stat., 238) Lieutenant-General Nelson A. Miles, 
~ commanding the Atiiy of the United States is authorized and 
directed to perform the duties of Secretary of War during the illness 
or temporary absence from the seat of government of the Secretary 
of War whenever during such illness or absence the Assistant 
Secretary of War is also absent; in accordance with the same provi- 
sions, Major-General Henry C. Corbin, Assistant Adjutant-General 
of the Army is authorized and directed to perform the duties of 
Secretary of War whenever during such illness or absence the As- 
sistant Secretary of War and the lieutenant-general commanding 

the Army are also absent. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXEcuUTIVE Mansion, September 20, 1900. 
The Honorable Secretary of the Treasury. 

Srr:— It is provided in the ‘‘Act making appropriations for sun- 
dry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1go1, and for other purposes,” approved June 6, 1900, that ‘‘ The 
President of the United States is hereby authorized in case of threat- 
ened or actual epidemic of cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, bubonic 
plague, or Chinese plague or black death to use the unexpended bal- 
ance of the sums appropriated and reappropriated by the sundry 
civil appropriation act approved June 4, 1897, and $500,000 in aa- 
dition thereto or so much thereof as may be necessary in aid: of 
constituting local boards or otherwise in his discretion in preventing 
and suppressing the spread of same; and in such emergency in the 
execution of any quarantine laws which may be then in force, the 
same to be immediately available.” 

You are hereby directed to take charge of this expenditure for the 
purpose of enforcing the above provisions, and you are directed to 
employ for that purpose the Marine Hospital Service and to provide 
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such other meané'as ate necessary forthe purpose aforesaid, axndito 


carryout such rules and we gate as have ee shall be made 
by‘you in:confortiity therewith. ey (0) si estes iver fe) rertse qpidi2 
You will carefully supervise and examine all Treg doenbirnyes made in 
executing the aforesaid’ law and submit’ to me from time to 'time 
reports: af such er pendieses and statements of work done.) 9 ' 
| ~WILLIAM: sci ahem oh a 


ExecuTIveE Mansion, October 10,1900. 


On arid after October 15,1900, there shall be detailed on the staff 
of the Military Governor of the Islands of, the Philippine Archipelago 
as chief of the quarantine service established, by, Executive Order, of 
January 3, 1900, a commissioned officer of. the Marine. Hospital Serv- 
ice who shall on the first, day of the month, and.at such other periods 


as may be directed by the Military Governor submit, to the) Military. - 


Governor, a detailed estimate of the quarantine, expenses of, the said 
Islands. of the, Philippine Archipelago. . After the approval of such. 


estimate, by the Military Governor: ‘the Chief, Quarantine officer shall . 


make requisition for the funds required in favor of, the disbursing 


officer or agent of the. Treasury Department;who shall, pay the bills. 2 


and vouchers on account of the quarantine service upon the certifi- 
cate of.an officer detailed under Executive Order, of January 3, 1900 
(said | order being still in force except as herein mentioned), and after, 
approval by the Chief Quarantine officer. The disbursing officer or 
agent shall be appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury as soon as 
practicable, and shall render his accounts of such disbursements in 
accordance with the rules and/instructions to carry into effect the 
Executive Order of May 8, 1899, relative to the military government 
of the United States in. the Islands of the Philippine ArEhipslego 
during the maintenance of such government. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Manston, October 10, 1900. 
It is hereby ordered that Sections 26, 27, 34 and 35 township 14 
south, range 14 east, Gila and Salt Rive meridian Territory of Ari- 
zona, be and they are hereby reserved and set apart for the use of 
the United States Department of Agriculture for the purposes of an 
agricultural experiment station. WILLIAM McKINLEY, 


EXEcUTIVE Mansion, October T3, 1900. 
By virtue of the authority vested in’ the President of the ‘United 


States’ by Section 3141, Revised Statutes of ‘the United States. 1: 


hereby order 
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‘That the county of Greer, which was formerly.a part of ithe State 
‘of Texas, and ‘as such was ‘specifically declared’ a ‘part of the \4th 
‘Internal Revenue Districtof Texas by Executive:\Order of \June 29, 
1881, be transferred to and made a part of the Internal Revenue 
Distaict of Kansas, said county having been declared by the United 
States’ Supreme Cbhrt in decision rendered at the October term of 
1895 to be a part of the Territory of Oklahoma, which Territory ‘was 
added to the District of Kansas by Executive Order of gettin 3°, 
1886, prior to the date of the judicial decision above cited. » 
This order to take effect on the first day:of November, 1900.51. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY.» 
rOlrisied tps < 12 TO i yiib 
1 eat aetioartinn iianeiel: Akakes 29, saeto 
ie is: peceti widerad that lot 5 of the SW ¥ of the NE: ¥, ‘section 
31, township 6: south, range 11: west, Florida, be, and it is, hereby 
reserved for.light-house purposes. / WILLIAM. McKINLEY. 


‘ ; y 91 


rswod > Beau aie Mansion go ae 305 1900; 

The Based States Civil Service Commission is directed to render 
such assistance as may.be practicable to the Civil Service Board cre- 
ated under the act of the United States Philippine Commission, for 
the establishment and maintenance of a necessary and efficient civil 
service in the Philippine Island, and for that purpose to conduct 
examinations forthe Civil Service of the Philippine Islands upon the 
request of the Civil Service Board of said Islands, undersuch regula- 
tions as may be agreed: upon by the said Board and the said United 
States Civil Service Commission. ‘WILLIAM McKINLEY, | 


-Executive Mansion, December 7, 1900. 
Whenever upon marches, guards, or in quarters, different corps of 
the army ‘happen to join or do duty together and an. official of the 
Marine Corps or the militia shall.command the ‘whole pursuant to 
the 122d article of war, such officer shall report his action and the op- 
erations of the force under his command through military channels 
to the Secretary of. War as well as to his superiors in his own branch 

of the service. WILLIAM, McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, December 13, 1900. 
To. the Secretary of the Treasury: 
_ The sum of $200,000' is hereby allotted and set apart from the!ap- 
propriation made for the benefit and government of Puerto Rico by 
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the Act of March 24, 1900 (31 Stat., p. 51), to be ised. for the Gxteséion 
of public education in Puerto ree epee building and equipping 
of school houses in said Island. | -WILLIAM: McKINLEY. 
Resenere ‘Mansion, Denice tap 1900. 

By reine of the authority vested in me as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States of America, I hereby em- 
power the Naval officer in command at the Island of Guam to act as 
Collector of Customs for said Island, with authority to appoint a 
deputy if necessary. 

I further direct that any ‘authority heretofore exercised under the 
direction of the commandant at said Naval Station in respect to the 
collection of customs be approved as if direct mention of such author- 
ity had been included in the Executive Order of February'1, 1900. _ 

‘Incase the commandant shall make such appointment aoe civil 
He he shall require of the appointee good and sufficient security for 
the due performance of the duties of the office. 

Any authority heretofore exercised in the premises by the Naval 
Officer in command is hereby ratified as if said power to appoint had 
been conferred in said Executive es of February 1, 1900. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, December 19, 1900. 

It is hereby ordered that the President’s Order: of: January 9, 1884, 
transferring the Fort Yuma Military. Reservation to the control of 
the Department of the Interior to be used for Indian purposes in con- 
nection with the Indian reservations established by the same order, 
be, and the same is, hereby revoked as to that part of said military 
reservation lying south of the Colorado River. 

Inasmuch as said land has been abandoned for military purposes, 
as shown by executive orders of January 9, 1884, and July 22, 1884, 
it is further ordered and directed that the portion of said military res- 
ervation lying south of the Colorado River and being in the Territory 
of Arizona be, and the same is, hereby placed under the control of 
the Secretary of the Interior for disposition under the provisions of 
the Acts of Congress approved July 5, 1884 (23 Stat., p.-103), and 
August 22, 1894 (28 Stat., p. 491). 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion,‘ February 2, rgor. 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, I hereby order and direct 
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that that part of Executive Order dated May 8, 1899, relating to the 
appointment and creation of the office of Treasurer of he Island of 
Cuba, be amended_as follows:, . 
The office of Treasurer of the Island of ‘Coon shall. on. ae after 
April 1, 1901; be placed under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Finance of said Island, and shall be filled by the appointment thereto 
of a citizen of Cuba. The said appointment to be made by the Mili- 
tary Governor thereof, subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
War. _ WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


~ Executive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, rgor. 
On recommendation of the Military Governor of Cuba, approved 
by the Secretary of War, I hereby order and direct that the export 
rates of duty on tobacco, provided on page 50 of the ‘‘Customs Tariff 
for Ports in the Island of Cuba” promulgated by Executive Order 
dated March 31, 1900, shall be abolished on the 1st day of ‘April, rgor, 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXEcuTIvVE Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1901. | 
I, William McKinley, President of the United ead by virtue of 
the authority vested in me by Section 3141, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, hereby order that the States of North Dakota and 
South Dakota, now part of the Internal Revenue District of Ne- 
braska, shall be detached from said District of Nebraska and consti- 
tute one District, to be known as the Internal Revenue District of 
Newark, South Dakota. 
The Internal Revenue District of Nebraska shall comprise the 
State of Nebraska. . 
This order to take effect on the first day of May, 1901. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


(ENDORSEMENTS. ) 
Wark DEPARTMENT, 


' Washington, D. C., March 9, rgot. 
Secretary of War: 

Recommends modification of executive order of June 4, 1892, 
setting apart a wood reservation for the post of Fort Fill, Oklahoma 
Territory, so as to make the eastern boundary coincident with the 
new 98 meridian (the boundary line between the Kiowa and Co- 
manche Reservation and the Chickasaw Nation) as serving ‘a mark, 
pursuant to act of Congress of June 28, 1898 (30 Stats., 495). 
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uty Os yeritator weer & valt beieh whi BxecorivetMansiony! Sagi} 


io buslel oii i toiweasl to Witshington, De (Cy March 11,' 1907. 
The itints mE EE Se is approved. “The “Secretary of ‘the 

“Interior will cause this eat ig moted oti the records of ‘the Gen- 

‘eral’ Land Offices) 2) ool) betteh © “WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ga ais : P baht) Rieke f Th te J. barge 18 di 
. OFFISAI Iso Hogs EER DSL ¢ Lie i>ité DNB 7 ; {I 


“iit oi3 Va Seb eitt SH) eg MIS bre aqi’F oF 2. USSsIto ag 
iG YISISIOS: SHI 1G BVOCs ath # Joa] {os7 vil t $tai You }. Gael 
fAIVIMoM MALIIIW “EXECUTIVE Mansion, a 
FM. VAL A Dh at fé : ey 
Washington, D. C., March 12, rgot. 


The executive order of May 8, 1899, relating to the Island of 


Cuba, as promulgated by the Assistant Secretary of War, May 11, 


1899, is hereby amended by. sete the PoUae ae 
ey Virtue of ie authority vested i in me as hs Commander-in-Chief ar the Army 
‘and Navy of thé United States, I hereby order and direct that during the main- 
‘tenance 6f Military Government by thé‘ United States inthe Island of Cuba there 
-is hereby/created and shall be maintained the office of the Auditor for Cuba, to te 
filled by appointment of the Secretary of War, whose duties shall be'to receive.and 
audit all accounts of. the island.,; 

There is hereby created and shall be maintained the office of Deputy Auditor 


for Cuba, to be filled by appointment of the Secretary of War, whose duties shall — 


be to sign, in the name of the Auditor, such official papers as the Auditor may 
designate, and: perform such other duties as the Auditor may prescribe. He shall 
have authority of his. superior.as Acting Auditor in case of the goats, resigns 
sickness, or other absence of the Auditor. 

There is hereby created and shall be ‘maintained. in the office of the Auditor the 
Office of Chief’ Clerk, to be filled by appointment of the Auditor, and the Chief 
Clerk shall eels such duties as: afore be a age by the Auditor. 

All rules gad fate riietiens Eee to carry into éfttot the + -pro- 
visions of executive ordersi relating to Cuba: shall, ‘be. issued: by the 
Secretary of War, and such rules and instructions shall: be enforced 


until the same are amended or revoked by the Secretary of War. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY, 


Executive, Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, root. 
To the. ‘Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sir:— The sum of two hundred thousand dollars is hereby allotted 
and set apart fromthe, appropriation made: for the benefit and Gov- 
ernment of |Puerto|Rico by the Act of March 24, 1900 (31 Stat., p. 
51) to be.expended in improving. and) grading: of various ‘roads 
throughout,the island of Puerto, Rico suchas 4 Npighbexng Roads” 
between small municipalities, 


WILLIAM McKINLEY, 


See 


> 


ee 
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EXxeEcuTIveE Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, rgor. 
To the bday yp the Treasury. 

Sir:— The sum of six thousand dollars is hereby allotted and set 
apart from the appropriation made for the benefit and Government 
of Puerto Rico by the Act of March 24, 1900 (131 Stat., p. 51) to be 
expended by the Treasurer of Puerto Rico upon accounts certified 
by the Auditor of the Island for refunding customs duties paid by 
certain contractors on materials intended for use under their con- 
tracts brought into Puerto Rico since May 1, 1900. 

. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


titi 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, root. 


Counsular officers will hereafter collect any fees for bills of health 


and supplemental bills of health issued foreign war vessels. The 
tariff of Consular fees is amended accordingly. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ExecuTive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, root. 
It is hereby ordered that the unsurveyed portion of Eliza Island 
and Billingham Bay in section five (5), township thirty-six (36) north, 
range two (2) East Willamette meridian, Washington be, and it is 
hereby reserved for light-house purposes. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MAwnsIon, 
Washington, D. C., March 30, rgot. 

It is hereby ordered that the hereinafter described tracts of land 
in the District of Alaska be, and they are hereby reserved and set 
apart for Reindeer stations, subject to any legal existing rights to 
any land in the limits of the reservation hereby established, to wit: 

1. The entire peninsula of which Cape Denbigh forms the south- 
western extremity, situated in latitude 64 degrees, 30 minutes north, 
longitude 161 degrees, 30 minutes west from Greenwich, approxi- 
mately fifteen (15) miles in length and five (5) miles in width. 

A tract of land bounded as follows: Beginning at a point about 
six miles above the mouth of the Unalaklik river and extending 
along the north bank of the Unalaklik river in a generally north- 
easterly direction ten miles; thence in a generally northwesterly 

M P—voL x—25 
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direction ten miles; thence in a generally southwesterly direction 
ten, miles; thence in a generally waarmeasten'y direction to the point 
of beginning. oc EEA MORTNE AN y 


to fae: 


Jomo von) Hira Tit g: Sd) 10? SOSEt Breer Mansion, 1 
; ¢ i : Sprastinian! D. C., April 2, tgor. © 
a pe is hereby ordered that all of Amaknam Island, District of Alaska, 
except the tract of Jand reserved for. light- house purposes by ex- 
ecutive order of Jan. 13th, 1899, and the tract of land embraced in 
amended survey M 58 of. the North American Commercial Co. be, 
and it is hereby reserved for public purposes. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, 
.  Viashaitetons LD: ‘Lovgh ARTEL God ROOT 
The eee ae of the: Navy is authorized to enlist in the Insular 
Reece United States Navy, which is hereby established, not to ex- 
ceed five hundred (500) Filipinos in the following ratings at the rates 
of pay indicated: 


RATES f MONTHLY PAY 
INGEN COZGWAIN So snag REL cic. mt oe Soler Reet Te Perce ee eee $ 15.00 
INAVY “OEAINGIL . tang. cates ae ance bea 2 © mopEr nM etree Re meee TN: 12.00 
Navy, Ordillaty SCamen™ Gin Siye aistel> <a eet: oe eee ee eres 10.00 
Navy Machinists; First-class)... 0). DELS, a ae 1G GS 28.00 
Navy Machinists; Second-class... 2.2.0 0.015, rod. BE eee. “tenets 20,00 
Navy Firemen ;-,Finst-¢lass. 5 ifsiqact a tigstadie va: meek bey: 18.00 
Wavy Biremeni; Second-class sn.) ce on See _.. 15.00, 
Navy. Coal-Passers......... RE ia RN AE 8 Ta A Rb 11.00 
Navy SUtlens 900. Sineee Pa sae ee SRE CER An ce 15.00 
Navy iCookss s.netiusite eerless, 6 duiod cect ee eee 13.00 
Navy, Mess-Attendants 9 2. ass oo kbs et ee 8.00 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ExecuTive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., April 6, 1901. 

It is hereby ordered that. upon Tuesday the ninth (9th) instant 
such employees of the Executive Departments; the Government Print- 
ing Office and the Navy Yard and Station at, Washington, as served 
in the Military or Naval, services of the United States in, the late 
Civil War of Spanish-American War, shall be excused from duty,at one 
o’clock, P. M. for the remainder of that day to enable. them to par- 
ticipate in the exercises of the unveiling of the statue erected to the 
memory of the late General John A, Logan. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY, . 
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EXEcuTIVE Mansion, 


Washington, D. C., April 15, 1901. 


OOIn aeueindarils with provisions of act of Congress approved January 
4th, 1897 (30 Stat., 34 and 36), and by virtue of the authority thereby 
given, and on the recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior, 
it is hereby ordered that the tracts hereinafter described and situ- 
ated in township fifty-eight (58) north, range eighty-nine (89) west, 
within the limits of the Big Horn Forest reserve, in the State of 
Wyoming, be restored to the public domain after sixty days’ notice 
hereof by publication, as required by law; these tracts having been 
found better adapted to agricultural than forest purposes, to wit: 

~ What will be, when surveyed, all that portion of sections thirteen 
(x3), fourteen (14), fifteen (15), sixteen (16), seventeen (17), in said 
township and range lying south of the said line between Montana 
and Wyoming, and all of sections twenty (20), twenty-one (21), 
twenty-two (22), twenty-three (23) twenty-four (24), twenty-five 
(25), twenty-six (26), and twenty-seven (27), all of said lands being 
in the State of Wyoming. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXeEcuTIvE Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, root. 
To the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sir:—The sum of five hundred thousand dollars is hereby allotted 
and set aside from the appropriation made for the benefit and Gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico by the act of March 24th, 1900 (31 Stat., 
p. 51), to be expended for public and permanent improvements in 
Puerto Rico, under the supervision and subject to the approval of the 
Governor and Executive Council of the Island. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, TgoT. 
In case of the death, resignation, absence or sickness of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy and the 
Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, Rear Admiral Charles O’Neil, 
U. S. Navy and Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance is, in pursuance 
of the provisions of Sections 177 and 179 of the Revised Statutes, 
hereby authorized and directed to perform the duties of Secretary of 
the Navy until a successor is appointed or until such absence or sick- 


ness shall cease, WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
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ExeEcuTIvE Mansion, 
_ Washington, D. C., June 7, Igor. 


_ The following. ‘‘ Ciacdbraatnnt of Vessels” and ‘‘ Assignments to 
man afloat” are hereby established for the Navy in accordance with 
an act of Congress, approved March 3: 


CLASSIFICATION OF VESSELS. 

Torpedo Boat Destroyers: Torpedo boats, tugs, sailing ships and receiving 
ships shall not be rated. Other vessels shall be rated by tons of displacement as 
follows: 

First Rates: Men of War when of eight thousand tons and above. 

Second Rates: Men of War of four thousand tons and under eight thousand 
tons, and Converted and Auxiliary vessels of six thousand tons and above, except 

‘Colliers, Refrigerating ships, Distilling ships, Tank-steamers, Reporting ships, 
Hospital ships and other vessels constructed or equipped for special purposes. 

Third Rates: Men of War from one thousand to four thousand tons and Con- 
verted and Auxiliary Vessels from one thousand to six thousand tons and Colliers, 
Refrigerating ships, Supply ships, Distilling ships, Tank-steamers, Report ships, 
Hospital ships and other vessels constructed or eayPest for special purposes of four 
thousand tons and above. 

Fourth Rates: A\\ other vessels. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ExeEcuTiveE Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., June 7, T90t. 
Commandants to man the following: 
An Admiral to man a fleet. 
Rear-Admiral to man a fleet or squadron. 
A Captain to man a division, or ship of the first or second rating 
or a ship not rated. 
Commander to man a division or a ship of the second or third rat- 
ing or ship not rated. 
Lieutenant-Commander to man a ship of the third or fourth 
rating or a ship not rated. 
A Lieutenant to man a ship of the fourth rating: a torpedo boat 
destroyer, torpedo boat, tug, tender'or a ship not rated. 
A Lieutenant, junior grade, to command a torpedo boat, tug, ten- 
der or ship not rated. 
An Ensign to man a torpedo boat, tug or ship not rated. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, rgot. 
To the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Sir:— The sum of five hundred thousand dollars, or, so much 
thereof as remains unexpended, allotted and set aside by order of 
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April 23, 1901, from the appropriation made for the benefit and Goy- 
-ernment of Puerto Rico by the act of March 24, 1900 (31 Stat., p. 
51), is to be devoted to public and permanent improvements in 
Puerto Rico and other governmental and public purposes therein, as 
provided in the said act, and it is to be expended under the super- 
_vision and subject to the approval of the Government and adminis- 
trative authorities of the Island. WILLIAM McKINLEY. : 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., June 21, roor. 
I hereby order and direct that Executive Order dated May 3, 1899, 
be amended so as to authorize the appointment of civilians as Col- 
lectors of Customs in the Philippine Archipelago. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, 


Washington, D. C., June 21, Igor. 
To the Secretary of War. 


Sir:— Pending the cessation of conditions requiring a continuance 
of Military Government in the Philippine Islands, you are authorized 
to make the following order: 


On and after the 4th day of July, 1901, until it shall otherwise be ordered, the 
President of the Philippine Commission will exercise the Executive Authority in 
all civil affairs of the Government in the Philippine Islands, heretofore exercised in 
such affairs by the Military Governor of the Philippines, and to that end, the Hon. 
W. H. Taft, President of the said Commission is hereby appointed Civil Governor 
of the Philippine Islands. Such executive authority will be exercised under and in 
conformity to the instructions to the Philippine Commissioners dated April 7th, 
1900, and subject to the approval and control of the Secretary of War of the United 
States. The municipal and Provincial Civil Governments will then, or shall here- 
after be established in said Islands and all persons performing duties pertaining to 
the offices of Civil Government in said Islands will, in respect of such duties report 
to the said Civil Government. The power to appoint Civil Officers, heretofore 
vested in the Philippine Commission or in the Military Government will be ex- 
ercised by the Civil Governor with the advice and consent of the Commissioners, 


The Military Governor of the Philippines is hereby relieved from 
the performance on and after the said fourth day of July of the civil 
duties hereinbefore described, but his authority will continue to be 
exercised as heretofore in those districts in which insurrection 
against the authority of the United States continues to exist’ or in 
which public order is not sufficiently restored to enable the Provin- 
cial Civil Government to be established under the instructions to the 
Commission dated April 7th, 1900. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY, 


G00. =: Messages and Papers of the Presidents 
_.. Executive MAnsion, |... / 
Washington, D. C., June 21, 1901. 
In accordance with the provision in Section 2253 of the Revised 


Statutes of the United States, and by virtue of the authority thereby 
given, it is hereby ordered that the existing boundary line between 


Coeur d’Alene and Lewiston Land Districts, State of Idaho, be and. 
it is hereby changed and re-established as follows: Beginning on ~ 
the boundary line between the States of Idaho and Washington at — 


the northwest corner of directional township forty-two (42) north, 
range six (6) west, Boise meridian, thence east along the boundary 
line between townships forty-two (42) and forty-three (43) north, to 
the crest of the Bitter Root Mountains. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., June 25, Igot. 


The executive order of April 5, 1901, is hereby amended by strik- | 


ing out the word ‘‘ Filipinos” and inserting in its stead ‘‘natives of 
the Islands of the Philippines and of the Island of Guam.”. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. ~ 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., June 25, 1901. 

In accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
June 4, 1897 (30 Stat., pp. 34-36), and by virtue of the authority 
thereby given, and on the recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Interior, it is hereby ordered that the tracts hereinafter described 
and situated within the limits of the Big Horn Forest Reservation in 
the State of Wyoming be restored to the public domain after sixty 
days’ notice hereof by publication as required by law, these tracts 
having been found better adapted to agriculture than forest pur- 
poses, to wit: What will be, when surveyed, sections twenty-four 
(24) to thirty-six (36), both inclusive, in township fifty-five (55) 
north, range ninety-two (92) west; what will be, when surveyed, 
sections twenty-eight (28) to thirty-three (33), both inclusive, in 
township fifty-five (55) north, range ninety-one (91) west; sections 


thirty (30), thirty-one (31), thirty-two (32), and what will be, when - 


surveyed, sections four (4), five (5), six (6), seven (7), eight (8), nine 


(9), sixteen (16), seventeen (17), eighteen (18), nineteen (19), twenty 


(20), twenty-one (21), twenty-eight (28), twenty-nine (29), and thirty- 
three (33), all in township fifty-four (54) north, range ninety-one (gr) 
west; the southwest quarter remaining unsurveyed portion of section 
eighteen (18), all of sections nineteen (1 9); thirty (30), thirty-one 


_— 
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(31), and what will be, when surveyed, sections six (6) and sever (7), 


all in township fifty-three (53) north, range ninety (90) west. 
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Wa ashington, D. C., June 29, 190.” 

In accordance with provision of the act of Congress approved June 
4, 1897 (30 ‘Stat. 34, 36),,and by virtue of authority thereby given, 
and on the recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior, it is, 
hereby ordered that township twenty- -two (22) south, range nine (9) 
east, and township twenty-three (23) south, range nine (9) east, Wil- 
lamette meridian, Oregon, within the limits of the Cascade Range 
Forest Reservation be restored to the public Domain after sixty days’ 
notice hereof by publication as required by law, these tracts having 
been found better adapted to agriculture than forest purposes. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, 
Mdeshar sstoeis D.C... July 24, 190r. 

To the Secretary of the Treasury. ) 

Siri—tT herewith allot and set apart the funds now remaining in the 
Treasury of the United States as a separate fund raised fromduties 
and taxes collected in the United States’ under the provisions of the 
act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act temporarily to provide revenues 
and a Civil Government for Puerto Rico and for other purposes” ap- 
proved April 12th, 1900,’ for public purposes in Puerto Rico; and 
these funds hereby allotted shall’ be devoted to public and perma- 
nent improvements in Puerto Rico and other Governmental and 
public purposes therein as set forth in'the act of Congress approved 
March 24th, 1900 (31 Stat.; p. 51), and shall’be expended under the 
sole supervision and subject to the approval of the Governor and Ad- 
ministrative heads of the Island. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., August 19, TQOT. 
It is hereby ordered that so much of the Executive Order of De- 
cember 28, 1898 as fixes the rates at which the Spanish Alphonsino 
(centem) and the French Louis shall be accepted in payment of cus- 
toms, taxes, public and postal dues in the Island of Cuba is modified 
to read as follows: 
Aiplonsino7(25: Pesetal Piece) OOMAetis, ML TOS OTe) Ald ee. $4.78 
Louis (20 Frank Piece) ,..,. Sees ozlt foro te WY tava 3.83 
WILLIAM McKINLEY, 
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ExeEcuTIVE Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., August 20, “Igot. . 


It is s hereby Sadhed that all tracts and parcels of land belonging to — 


the United States situated on the Peninsula extending into the harbor 
on the south side of the city of San Juan, Puerto Rico, known as 
Barrio de la Puntilla, or Puntilla Point, bounded on the north by the 
south boundary of the Paseo de la Princesa and on the east, south 
and west by the navigable waters of the harbor at such part Watathy s 
_ line as may be established by competent authority, be and the same 
are hereby reserved for naval purposes. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ExEcuTIVE Mansion, 
Wastin stone D. C., August 27, rgor. 

It is hereby ordered that the Executive Order of Jan. 4th, rgo1, 
reserve for light house purposes among other tracts of land or cites 
in the District of Alaska a tract described as follows : ‘‘ Scotch Cap 
beginning at a point at low water mark, said point being three miles 


easterly of point at low water mark opposite Scotch Cap Pinnacle six | 


(6) due north one mile, thence north seventy-one (71) degrees east 
true four (4) miles, thence south thirty-eight (38) degrees true to low 
water mark; thence follow the windings of the low water mark to 
place of beginning,’ be and the same is hereby canceled so far as it 
relates to the above described tract, and it is hereby ordered that in 
lieu thereof a tract described as follows: Scotch Cap beginning at 
point at low water mark on Unimak Island, said point being three 
miles easterly of a point at low water mark opposite Scotch Cap 


Pinnacle; thence due north one mile; thence north seventy-one (71) - 


degrees west true to four miles; thence south thirty-eight degrees 
west true to low water mark, thence follow the windings of the low 
water mark to place of beginning, be and it is hereby reserved and 
set apart for light house purposes, subject to any legal existing rights 
thereto. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXxeEcuTIVE Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., August 29, rgor. 
In accordance with provisions of Section 179 Revised Statutes as 
amended by act approved August sth, 1882 (22 Stats. at large 2 38), 
Brigadier-General G. S. Gillespie, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, is authorized and directed to perform the duties of Secretary 
of War during the temporary absence from the seat of Government 
of the Secretary of War and the Assistant Secretary of War. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY, 


. 
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PRESIDENT McKINLEV’S LAST PUBLIC UTTER- 
ANCE TO THE PEOPLE, BUFFALO, N. Y., 
_ SEPTEMBER 57H, 1gor. 


President Milburn, Director General Buchanan, ahead Ladtes 
and Gentlemen: ‘ 


I am glad to be again in the city of Buffalo ae exchange greetings 
with her people, to whose generous hospitality I am not a stranger and 
with whose good will I have been repeatedly and signally honored. 
To-day I have additional satisfaction in meeting and giving welcome to 
the foreign representatives assembled here, whose presence and _ partici- 
pation in this exposition have contributed in so marked a degree to its 
interest and success. To the Commissioners of the Dominion of Canada 
and the British colonies, the French colonies, the republics of Mexico 
and Central and South America and the commissioners of Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, who share with us in this undertaking, we give the hand 
of fellowship and felicitate with them upon the triumphs of art, science, 
education and manufacture which the old has bequeathed to the new 
century. Expositions are the.timekeepers of progress. They record 
the world’s advancement. They stimulate the energy, enterprise and 
intellect of the people and quicken human genius. They go into the 
home. They broaden and brighten the daily life of the people. They 
open mighty storehouses of information to the student. Every expo- 
sition, great or small, has helped to some onward step. Comparison 
of ideas is always educational, and as such instruct the brain and hand 
of man. Friendly rivalry follows, which is the spur to industrial im- 
provement, the inspiration to useful invention and to high endeavor in 
all departments of human activity. It exacts a study of the wants, 
comforts and even the whims of the people and recognizes the effi- 
ciency of high quality and new pieces to win their favor. The quest 
for trade is an incentive to men of business to devise, invent, improve 
and economize in the cost of production. 

Business life, whether among ourselves or with other people, is ever 
a sharp struggle for success. It will be none the less so in the future. 
Without competition we would be clinging to the clumsy antiquated 
processes of farming and manufacture‘and the methods of business of 
long ago, and the twentieth would be no further advanced than the 
eighteenth century.. But though commercial competitors we are, com- 
mercial enemies we must not be. 

The Pan-American exposition has done its work thoroughly, present- 
ing in its exhibits evidences of the highest skill and illustrating the 
progress of the human family in the western hemisphere. ‘This portion 
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of the earth has no cause for humiliation for the part it has performed 
in the march of civilization. It has not accomplished everything from 
it) (It has simply dotié its best, and without vanity/or boastfulness, and 
recognizing the manifold achievements of others, it invites, the. friendly 
_ rivalry of all the powers in the peaceful pursuits of trade and commerce, 
and will co-operate with all in’ advancing the highest and best interests . 
of humanity. 

“The wisdom and energy of all the nations are none ‘too ‘great for the 
world’s work. ‘The success of art, science, Ri: and invention is an 
_ international asset and a common glory. peed), 

After all, how near one to the other is every part ‘of ‘the world. 
Modern inventions have brought into close relation widely separated 
peoples and made them bettet acquainted.’ Géographic and political 
divisions will continue‘to exist, but distances have been effaced. Swift 
ships and swift trains are becoming cosmopolitan. They invade fields 

~-hich a few years ago were impenetrable. The world’s products are 

exchanged as never before; and with increasing transportation facilities 
come increasing knowledge and larger trade. Prices are fixed with 
mathematical precision by supply and demand. * “The pete geld 
prices are regulated by market and crop reports. 
- We travel greater ‘distances in a shorter space of time and with more 
ease than was ever dreamed of by the ‘fathers. “Isolation is no longer 
possible or desirable. ‘The’same important news is read, though in 
different languages, the’ same day in all christendom. ‘The telegraph 
keeps us advised of what is occurring everywhere, and the press fore- 
shadows, with moré or less accuracy, the plans and purposes of the 
nations. 

Market prices of products and of securities ate hourly known in every 
commercial mart, and the investmetits of the people extend beyond their 
own national boundaries into the remotest parts of the earth, © Vast 
transactions are conducted and international exchanges are made by the 
tick of the cable. Every event of interest is immediately bulletined. 
The quick gathering and transmission of news, like rapid transit, are of 
recent origin and are only made possible by the genius of the inventor 
and the courage of the investor. It took a special messenger of the 
Government, with every facility known at the time for rapid travel, 
nineteen days to go from the city of Washington to New Orleans with 
a message to’ General Jackson that the war with England had ceased 
and a treaty of peace had been signed. ‘How different now! 

We reached General Miles in Puerto Rico by cable, and he was able, 
through the military telegraph, to stop his army on the firing line with 
the message that the United States and Spain had signed a protocol 
suspending hostilities. We knew almost instantly of the first shots 
fired at Santiago, and the subsequent surrender of the Spanish ‘forces 
was known at Washington within less than an hour of its consumma- 
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tion. The first ship of Cervera’s fleet had hardly emerged from that 
historic harbor when the fact was flashed to our capital, and the swift 
destruction that followed was announced. ‘immediately through the 
wonderful medium of telegraphy. 

~ $o accustomed are we to safe and easy communication with distant 
lands that its temporary interruption, even in ordinary times, results in 
loss and inconvenience. We shall never forget the days of anxious 
waiting and awful suspense when no information was’permitted to be 
sent from Pekin, and the diplomatic representatives of the nations in 
China, cut off from all communication, inside and outside of the walled 
capital, were surrounded by an angry and misguided mob that threat- 
ened their lives; nor the joy that filled the world when a single message 
from the Government of the United States brought through our min- 
ister the first news of the safety of the besieged diplomats. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century there was not a mile of 
steam railroad on the globe. Now there are enough miles to make its 
circuit many times. Then there was not a line of electric telegraph; 
now we have a vast mileage traversing all lands and seas. God and 
man have linked the nations together. No nation can longer be in- 
different to any other. And as weare brought more and more in touch 
with each other the less occasion there is for misunderstandings and the 
stronger the disposition, when we have differences, to adjust them in 
the court of arbitration, which is the noblest forum for the settlement 
of international disputes. 

My fellow citizens, trade statistics indicate that this country is in a 
state of unexampled prosperity. The figures are almost appalling. 
They show that we are utilizing our fields and forests and mines and 
that we are furnishing profitable employment to the millions of work- 
ingmen throughout the United States, bringing comfort and happiness 
to their homes and making it possible to lay by savings for old age and 
disability. That all the people are participating in this great prosperity 
is seen in every American community, and shown by the enormous and 
unprecedented deposits in our savings banks. Our duty is the care 
and security of these deposits, and their safe investment demands the 
highest integrity and the best business capacity of those in charge of 
these depositories of the people’s earnings. 

‘We have a vast and intricate business, built up through years of toil 
and struggle, in which every part of the country has its stake, and will 
not permit of either neglect or of undue selfishness. No narrow, sordid 
policy will subserve it. The greatest skill and wisdom on the part of 
the manufacturers and producers will be required to hold and increase 
it. Our industrial enterprises which have grown to such great propor- 
tions affect the homes and occupations of the people and the welfare of 
the country. Our capacity to produce has developed so enormously 
and our products have so multiplied that the problem of more markets 
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requires our urgent and immediate attention. Only a broad and en- 


lightened. policy will keep what we have. No other policy will get 
more. In these times of marvelous business energy and gain we ought 


to be looking to the future, strengthening the weak places in our in- 
dustrial and commercial system, that we may be ready for any storm or 
strain, wieeibte v4 

_ By sensible trade arrangements which will not, interrupt our home 
production we shall extend the outlets for our increasing surplus. A 


system which provides a mutual exchange of commodities, a mutual 


exchange is manifestly essential to the continued and healthful growth 
of our export trade. We must not repose in fancied security that we 
can forever sell everything and buy little or nothing. If such a thing 
were possible, it would not be best for us or for those with whom we 
deal. We should take from our customers such of their products as we 
can use without harm to our industries and labor. Reciprocity is the 


natural outgrowth of our wonderful industrial development under the - 
domestic policy now firmly established. _ What we produce beyond our. 


domestic consumption must have a vent abroad. The excess must be 
relieved through a foreign outlet and we should sell everywhere we can, 


and buy wherever the buying will enlarge our sales and productions, © 


and thereby make a greater demand for honie labor. 

_ The period of exclusiveness is past... The expansion of our+trade and 
commerce is the pressing problem. Commercial wars are unprofitable, 
A policy of good will and friendly trade relations will prevent reprisals. 
Reciprocity treaties are in harmony with the spirit of the times, meas- 
ures of retaliation are not. If perchance some of our tariffs are no 
longer needed, for revenue or to encourage and protect our industries 
at home, why should they not be employed to extend and promote our 
markets abroad? Then, too, we have inadequate steamship service. 
New lines of steamers have already been put in commission between 


the Pacific coast ports of the United States and those on the western 7 


coasts of Mexico and Central and South America. These should be 
followed up with direct steamship lines between the eastern coast of the 
United States and South American ports. One of the needs of the 
times is to direct commercial lines from our vast fields of production to 
the fields of consumption that we have but barely touched. Next in 
advantage to having the thing to sell is to have the convenience to carry 
it to the buyer. We must encourage our merchant marine. We must 
have more ships. They must be under the American flag, built and 
manned and owned by Americans. These will not only be profitable in 
a commercial sense; they will be messengers of peace and amity wher- 
ever they go. We must build the Isthmian canal, which will unite the 
two oceans and give a straight line of water communication with the 
western coasts of Central and South America and Mexico. ‘Ihe con- 
struction of a Pacific cable cannot be longer postponed. 


— 


“el See 
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~ Inthe furthering of these objects of national interest and concern 
you are performing an important part. ‘This exposition’ would have 
“touched the heart of that American statesman whose ‘mind was ever 
“alert and thought ever constant for a larger commerce and a truer fra- 
ternity of the republics of the new world. His broad American spirit 
is felt and manifested here. He needs no identification to an assem- 
blage of Americans anywhere, for the name of Blaine is inseparably 
associated with the Pan-American movement, which finds this practical 
and substantial expression, and which we all hope will be firmly ad- 
vanced by the Pan-American congress that assembles this autumn in the 
capital of Mexico. The good work will goon. It cannot be stopped. 
These buildings will disappear; this creation of art and beauty and in- 
dustry will perish from sight, but their influence will remain to 


Make it live beyond its too short living 
With praises and thanksgiving. 


Who can tell the new thoughts that have been awakened, the ambi- 
tions fired and the high achievements that will be wrought through this 
exposition? Gentlemen, let us ever remember that our interest is in 
concord, not conflict, and that our real eminence rests in the victories 
of peace, not those of war. We hope that all who are represented here 
may be moved to higher and nobler effort for their own and the world’s 
good, and that out of this city may come, not only greater commerce 
and trade, but more essential than these, relations of mutual respect, 
confidence and friendship which will deepen and endure. 

Our earnest prayer is that God will graciously vouchsafe prosperity, 
happiness and peace to all our neighbors, and like blessings to all the 
peoples and powers of earth. 


DEATH OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE ASSASSINATION. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 6—7 P. M. 

The President was shot about 4 o’clock. One bullet struck him on 
the upper portion of the breastbone, glancing and not penetrating; the 
second bullet penetrated*the abdomen five inches below the left nipple 
and one and a half inches to the left of the median line. The abdomen 
was opened through the line of the bullet wound. It was found that 
the bullet had penetrated the stomach. The opening in the front wall 
of the stomach was carefully closed with silk stitches, after which a 
search was made for a hole in the back wall of the stomach, This was 
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found and also closed in the same way. The further course of) the 
bullet could not be discovered, although careful search was made, The 


abdominal wound was closed without drainage. No injury foythe — 


intestines or other abdominal organ was discovered. The patient stood 
the operation well, pulse of good quality, rate of I 30. Condition at the 
conclusion of operation was gratifying. The result cannot be foretold. 
His condition at present justifies hope of recovery. aa . 
GEORGE B. CORTELYOU, 
Secretary to the President. 


Te 


NEws AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


“The official announcement of the President’s death was received at 
the White House at 2:35 o’clock, September 14, 1901, as follows: 


Buffalo, September 74. 
Col. B. F. Montgomery, Executive Mansion, Washington: e.g 
The President died at 2:15 this morning. 


GEORGE B. CORTELYOU. 


Immediately upon receipt of the official dispatch the following was 
sent to Secretary Cortelyou: 


Members of the executive staff in Washington are deeply affected, and beg to 
tender their profound sympathy to Mrs. McKinley. 
O. F. PRUDEN, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Pusiic ANNOUNCEMENT OF DEATH BY THE PHYSICIANS. 


MILBURN HOUSE, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. r4. 


The following report of the autopsy upon the remains of President 
McKinley was issued at 5 o’clock: 3 


The bullet which struck over the breastbone did not pass through the skin, and 
did little harm. The other bullet passed through both walls of the stomach near its 
lower border. Both holes were found to be perfectly closed by the stitches, but the 
tissue around each hole had become gangrenous. After passing through the 
stomach the bullet passed into the back walls of the abdomen, hitting and tearing 
the upper end of the kidney. This portion of the bullet track was also gangrenous, 
the gangrene involving the pancreas. The bullet has not yet been found. ‘There 
was no sign of peritonitis or disease of other organs. The heart walls were very 
thin. There was no evidence of any attempt at repair on the part of nature, 
and death resulted from the gangrene, which affected the stomach around the bullet 
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Teence a Well as the tissues arov d the further course of the bullet. Death was 
idable ‘by any surgical or eae cal | treatment, an was the ‘dire ct result of of the 
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EUGENE WASDIN, M. eae aN Oh Assistant Surgeon, U.S.A. 
CHARLES ‘G. STOCKTON, M. D. HERMANUS L, BAER, M. D. 


ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 


At the residence of Mr. Ansley Wilcox, 641 Delaware Avenue, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Mr. Root stepped forward and’ said, with deep emotion: 
‘“Mr. Vice-President, I have béen requested on behalf of the Cabinet 
of the late President — at least those who are present in Buffalo, all ex- 
cept two — to request that for reasons’ of weight affecting the affaits of 
Government you should proceed to be: the constitutional oath is Presi 
dent ‘of ‘the Ramet one a . . 


ot 


“Tu VICH-PRESIDENT’S REPLY. 0 


' “€T shall take the oath at‘once in accordance with’ your ‘request, and 
in this hour of deep and terrible national bereavement I wish to ‘state 
that it shall be my aim ‘to continue absolutely unbroken’ the ‘policy of 
President. eae for the peace and ‘prosperity and honor be our 
beloved cotntry.”’ 


ANNOUNCEMENT ‘OF THE ASSASSINATION TO” REPRESENTATIVES | OF 
THE |! UNITED STATES ABROAD. - 


(From the Washington Post, Sept. 15, 1902.) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, Sept. r4. 

Sage It is my painful duty to announce to you the death of William 
McKinley, President of the United States, in the city of Buffalo, at 
fifteen minutes past 2 in the morning of to-day, September 14. 

Laid low by the act of an assassin, the, week-long struggle to save 
his life has been watched with keen solicitude, not alone by the people 
of this country, who raised him from their own ranks to the high office 
he filled, but by the people of all friendly nations, whose messages of 


t 
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sympathy and hope, while hope was possible, have been ‘most consola- 
tory in this time of sore trial. . 
Now that the end has come, I request you . i the medium of com- 
municating the sad tidings to the Government of the honored nation 
you so worthily represent, and to announce that in obedience to the pre- 
scriptions of the Constitution, the office of President has devolved pipet : 
Theodore Roosevelt, Vice-President of the United States. : 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurance of my highest consideration. — 
JOHN HAY... 


ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE ARMY. 


[GENERAL ORDER No. 13.] 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C. Sept, 16, 190r. 

With great sorrow, the commanding general announces the death of 
William McKinley, President of the United States and, by statute, 
Commander-in-Chief of the District of Columbia Militia, which occurred 
at Buffalo, N. Y., at 2:15 o'clock A. M. on September 14, 1901. 

Throughout his tragically terminated administration President Mc- 
Kinley was actively interested in the welfare of this organization and 
frequently gave it evidence of his sincere friendship. His distinguished 
services as soldier and civilian must incite to emulation and will result 
in purer patriotism and better citizenship wherever his career is studied. 

The national flag will be displayed at half-staff on all armories from 
sunrise to sunset of each day until sunset of Thursday, the 19th instant, 
on which day the remains of the late Commander-in- Chief will be in- 
terred at Canton, Ohio. 

The officers of the National Guard will wear the usual badge of 
mourning upon their swords, and the regimental and battalion colors 
will be draped in mourning for a period of thirty days. 

By command of Bric.-GEN. HARRIES. 


CHARLES H. OURAND, 
Major and Inspector General, Acting Adjutant-General. 


By DIRECTION of the Acting Secretary of War, the National Guard of 
the District of Columbia will assemble for escort and parade duty on 
Tuesday, September 17, 1901, to participate in the funeral of William 
McKinley, late President of the United States and Commander-in-Chief 
of the District of Columbia Militia. 

The brigade will assemble at 8:30 o’clock A. M., in column of com- 
panies, on Pennsylvania avenue facing east, its right resting on Nine- 
teenth street northwest. 


‘William McRinley ~~ 40 
‘The order of formation, from right to left, will be as fettowe: : 


it Genenat staff ced general aGu-commaneisned staff. 

_. Brigade Band. 

_ Engineer ‘Corps. 

Second Regiment of Infantry. 
First Regiment of Infantry. 
Corps of field music. 
First Separate Battalion, 
Signal Corps. Ek shes 
Naval Battalion. ‘ay 
Ambulance Corps. 


Undress uniform, forage caps, leggings, white standing collars, and 
white gloves will be worn; the Naval Battalion to be in its prescribed 
uniform. | 

All members of the general staff and general non-commissioned staff, 
and the field officers and adjutants of regiments will be mounted, and 
will wear the prescribed undress mounted uniform. 

All commanding officers will assemble at the adjutant-general’s office 
at 9:30 o’clock on the évening of September 16, to receive any special 
orders that may be issued. 

Commanding officers of companies will furnish their battalion adju- 
tants with ‘‘ morning reports’’ immediately after the parade is dismissed, 
noting thereon the names of all officers and men absent from the parade 
without leave. Commanding officers of regiments, separate battalions, 
and separate companies will furnish these headquarters with consoli- 
dated morning reports before 10 o’clock A. M. of the roth instant; will see 
that all enlisted men absent without leave are properly dealt with, and 
will report to these headquarters the names of all commissioned officers 
so absent. 

By command of Bric.-GEN. HARRIES. 

CHARLES H. OURAND, 
Major and Inspector General, Acting Adjutant-General. 


OFFICIAL ORDERS SENT OUT. 
SALUTES TO BE FIRED AND FLAGS LOWERED AFLOAT AND ASHORE. 


Secretary of State Hay and Secretary of the Treasury Gage, the only 
Cabinet officers in town, held a consultation on the morning of the 13th 
as a result of which the following order was issued: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, Sept. 14. 
To the Secretary of the Navy: 
Out of respect to the memory of the President, the executive departments will be 
closed to-day and on the day of the funeral. JOHN HAY, 
M P—voL x—20 
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A similar, order was communicated to all the heads and acting heads 
of the executive departments in Washington by government telegraph. 
They in turn issued the necessary orders for the closing of their respec- 
tive departments, not only in Washington, but throughout the country. 
In ashort time the large, buildings were deserted, except by a few 
clerks detailed to aid their patel in pe  etamulea GOR of necessary 
orders. 

In addition to issuing the order algun the Navy Department, Acting 
Secretary Hackett dispatched the following order to every commander- 
in-chief, to every navy yard, and to every United States ship, stating 
simply: , ‘ 
xe with profound « sorrow that the department a announces, ‘to you the death of 
President McKinley at 2: :15, September 14. 


. The Acting Secretary also issued the following order to the naval 
branch of the United States; 


[SpecraL ORDER No. 12.] » 
tne Navy DEPARTMENT, 
ny {0 Washington, Sept. 14, rgor. 

The President of the United States died this morning at,2:15,,in the city of 
Buffalo, N. Y., Officers and men of the navy and Marine Corps need not to be re- 
minded of the public and private virtues of their late Commander-in- Chief. The 
whole people loved William McKinley, for he loved and trusted them. — 

As soldier, statesman, husband, and asa (agers eso great-hearted aaa tiee 
his fame now belongs to his country. | 

Under the Constitution; Theodore Roosevelt, bearenien Vice-President, has a) 
come President and Commander-in-Chief of the navy and Marine Corps of the 
United. States. F, W. HACKETT, 

Acting LAP i 


The ceremonies to be observed are provided for in the naval regula- 
tions as follows: . ; 

Upon the receipt of official intelligence of the death of the President of the 
United States, the senior officer shall direct that on the following day the ensign 


and union jack be displayed at half-mast from sunrise to sunset, and guns fired 
every half hour from all ships present. Similar orders shall be given at naval 


stations. . 

A naval regulation provides that salutes shall not be fired on Sunday 
except in cases wherein international courtesy would. suffer from the 
breach. Therefore the firing of the guns will take place on Monday at 
those points where the department’s announcement was received yes- 
terday. 


ORDER To THE ARMY. 


A dispatch was received at the War Department on the afternoon of 
the 13th from Secretary Root approving the draft of the order to the 
army, announcing the death of President McKinley. It was sent to all 
officers in command. ‘The order follows: 
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HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY) 09) 9) 


arm ipre nitath aia Y ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


Washington, September rg. 
General orders: 


sgt The following order of the Secretary of War announces to the army the sai 
of William McKinley, President of the United States: 


til 


WaR DEPARTMENT, Washington, Sapiens 1g 

The Aistceating duty devolves upon the Secretary of War of announcing to the 
army the death of William McKinley, President of the United States, which oc- 
curred at Buffalo, N. Y., at 2:15 o’clock A. M., on the 14th day of September, 1901, 

The grief into wastelr the ‘nation has been nee at the untimely death of its 
Chief Magistrate will be keenly felt by the army of the United States, in which, in 
his early manhood, he rendered distinguished and patriotic services, and in, whose 
welfare he manifested at all times a profound and abiding solicitude. 

Appropriate funeral honors will be paid to the memory of the late President and 
Commander-in-Chief at the headquarters of every military division and department, 
at every military port, at the United States Military Academy, West Point, and at 
every camp of troops of the United States in the field. 

The Ieutenant-General of the army will give the necessary instructions for car- 
rying this order into effect. 

ELIHU ROOT, 
Secretary of War. 

2. On the day after the receipt of this order at the headquarters of military com- 
mands in the field and at each military station and at the Military Academy,, at 
West Point, the troops and cadets will be paraded at 10 o’clock, A. M., and the 
order|read to them, after which all labor for the day will cease. 


f 


THIRTEEN GUNS AT DAWN. 


3. At dawn thirteen guns will be fired at each military post, and afterward at in- 
tervals of thirty minutes between the rising and setting sun a single gun, and at the 
close of the day the salute of the Union of forty-five guns. 

The national flag will be displayed at half-staff at the headquarters of the several 
military divisions and departments, and at all military posts, stations, forts, and 
buildings and vessels under the control of the department until the remains of the 

ate Chief Magistrate are consigned to their final resting place at Canton, Ohio, 
on the afternoon of Thursday, the 19th instant, on which day all labor will be 
suspended at all military posts and stations and on all public works under the direc- 
tion of the department, and at 12 o’clock meridian twenty-one minute guns will be 
fired from all military posts and stations. 

The officers of the army of the United States will wear the usual badge of mourn- 
ing on their swords and the colors of the various military organizations of the army 
will be draped in mourning for the period of one month. 

4. The following officers of the army will, with a like number of officers of the 
navy selected for the purpose, compose the guard of honor, and accompany the 
remains of their late Commander-in-Chief from the National Capital to Canton, 
Ohio, and continue with them until they are consigned to their final resting place: 

The Lieutenant-General of the Army. 

Maj.-Gen. John R. Brooke. 

Maj.-Gen. Elwell S. Otis. 

Maj.-Gen. Arthur MacArthur. 

Brig.-Gen. George L. Gillespie. 

By command of Lieut.-Gen. Miles. THOMAS WARD, 

Acting Adjutant-General, 
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The Sones saint then issued: NA 9 RM 
folic Washington, Sept. 14. . 
The Secretary of War announces to the army that upon the death of William 
McKinley, ‘President of the United States, Theodore Roosevelt, Vice-President, has 
succeeded to the office of President of the United States, by virtue of the Con- 
stitution. - % ELIHU ROOT, 
Secretary of War. 


Secretary Root also gave erections to the officers of the department 
to make the necessary arrangements and issue orders for the partici- 
pation of the army in the funeral ceremonies, pap ae the oo 
precedent. 

The following order was issued by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
the Revenue Cutter Service: 


The department announces to the service the sad tidings of the death of the 
President. ‘The flags of all vessels of the Reveuue Cutter Service will be carried at 
half-mast until otherwise ordered. 


Mr. Gack ANNOUNCES DEATH. 


HEAD OF TREASURY PAYS TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PRESIDENT MCKINLEY. 


Secretary Gage issued the following announcement of the death of 
President McKinley: 


It has been thought proper to make sad but official announcement in this issue of 
Treasury Decisions of the tragic death of William McKinley, twenty-fifth President 


of the United States, and to give some expression of that tribute which his character ° 


and deeds compel. 


It needed not the shadows of death to make the figure of the late President loom 


large in the estimate of mankind. 

The republic he loved he lived to broaden and unify as no previous President had 
done. Under his prudent and far-seeing statesmanship it took exalted place in the 
community of nations. 

From his place as private citizen, on through many and increasing honors to his 
final post as ruler of his people, he remained true to the highest ideals. 

By the people of the nation at large and by the world he was known and will live 
in grateful annals as a gentleman of noble heart, an affectionate husband, a sturdy 
friend, and a faithful and illustrious President. 

In a long public life, ever open to his fellows, nothing was ever found, even by 
intemperate partisan zeal, that would cast a shade upon his character. 

The kindly and unselfish attributes which his colleagues knew and loved, the public 
felt, and now men of every faith and following join in reyerent acknowledgment of 
those distinctive virtues and abilities that lift him among the truly great of all ages. 

The passing of Presidents and Kings usually evokes tributes of praise, but in 
William McKinley’s life there was an element that made him more than ruler, and 
which, in the hour of his death, is above the tribute of speech and tears. 

The ordinary tributes paid to the memory of the great when they pass from earth 
utterly fail to satisfy the mind in an attempted application of them to our dead Pres- 
ident. L. J. GAGE, 

Secretary. 
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CERTIFICATE OF THE CORONER, 


“FORMAL RECORD OF MCKINLEY’S DEATH FOR BUREAU OF | | 
VITAL STATISTICS. old 0 


The coroner of Erie County issued the following certificate of death 
of the late President: 


City oF BUFFALO, 
BUREAU OF VITAL STATISTICS, 
CouNTY OF ERIE, STATE OF NEw YORK. 

Certificate and record of death of William McKinley: 

I hereby certify that he died on the 14th day of September, 1901, about 2:15 
o’clock A. M., and that to the best of my knowledge and belief the cause of death 
was as hereunder written: 

Cause, gangrene of both walls of stomach and pancreas following gunshot 
wound. 

Witness my hand this 14th day of September, 1gor. 


H. R. GAYLORD, M. D. 
H. Z. MATZINGER, M. D. 
JAMES F. WILSON, Coroner. 
Date of death—September 14, 1901. 
Age—s8 years, 7 months, 15 days. 
Color—White. 
Single, married, etc.—Married. 
Occupation—President of the United States. 
Birthplace—Niles, Ohio, 
How long in the United States, if foreign born— 
Father’s name—William McKinley. 
Father’s birthplace—Pennsylvania, U. S. 
Mother’s name—Nancy McKinley. 
Mother’s birthplace—Ohio, U. S. 
Place of death—1168 Delaware avenue. 
Last previous residence—Washington, D. C. 
Direct cause of death—Gangrene of both walls of stomach and pancreas 
following gunshot wound. 


OFFICIAL ORDER OF OBSERVANCES. 


ORDER OF ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE OBSEQUIES AT WASH- 
INGTON CITY OF WILLIAM MCKINLEY, LATE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The remains of the late President will arrive in Washington at 8:30 
o’clock P. M. on Monday, the 16th of September, 1901, and will be 
escorted to the Executive Mansion by a squadron of United States 
Cavalry. 

On Tuesday, the 17th instant, at 9 o’clock A. M., they will be borne 
to the Capitol, where they will lie in state in the rotunda from ro o'clock 
P. M. until 6 P. M. that date. 
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~ The following morning there will be exercises at the Capitol at 10 
o’clock. At 1 P. M. the remains will be borne to the depot of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and thence conveyed to their final resting place at 
Canton, Ohio. 


FroM WHITE HousE To CAPITOL. 
AIS) 10 és ORDER OF PROCESSION FOR TUESDAY.” 


SECTION I. 


Funeral Escort, 

Under Command of 
Maj.-Gen. John R. Brooke, U.S. A. 
Artillery Band. 

Squadron of Cavalry. 
Company A, United States Engineers. 
Two Batteries C Artillery. 
Marine Band, 

Battalion of Marines. 
Battalion of United States Seamen. 
Brigade of National Guard, District of Columbia. 


SECTION II. 


Under Command of Chief Marshal, 
Gen. Henry V. Boynton. 
Clergymen in Attendance. 

Physicians who attended the late President. 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States. 
Grand Army of the Republic. 

Guard of Honor. Guard of Honor. 
Hearse. 

Bearers. Bearers. 


Officers of the army, Navy and Marine Corps in this city who are not on duty 
with the troops forming the escort will form, in full dress, right in front, on either 
side of the hearse — the army on the right and the Navy and Marine Corps on the 
left —and compose the guard of honor. 


Family of the late President. 
Relatives of the late President. 
Ex-President of the United States! 


SECTION III. 


THE PRESIDENT. 
The Cabinet Ministers, 
The Diplomatic Corps. 
The Chief Justice and Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
The Senators of the United States. 

Members of the U. S. House of Representatives. 
Governors of States and Territories. 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

The Judges of the Court of Claims, the Judiciary of the District 
of Columbia, and Judges of the United States Courts, 
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-- | he Assistant Secretaries of State, Treasury, Shadi see hoa 
rin Poids sili “Interior and Agricultural Departments. | bitoe 
eoihlivh #4 i) The Assistant Postmasters General, | 
The Solicitor General and the Assistant Attorneys General, 
Organized Societies. 


The troops designated | to ‘form the escort will assemble on the north 
side of Pennsylvania avenue, facing the Executive Mansion, left rest- 
ing on the eastern entrance to the grounds, and in inverse order, so 
that when the column is formed to the left, the organizations will be in 
the order above described. ‘The formation will be completed at 9 A. M. 
on Tuesday, the 17th instant. 

The civic procession will form in accordance with the directions to be 
given by the chief marshal. 

The officers of the army and navy selected to compose the special 
guard of honor will be at the Capitol so as to receive the remains upon 
arrival there. 


WEDNESDAY’S SOLEMN PAGEANT. 


Order of procession for Wednesday: 

The military guard will escort the remains from the Capitol to. the 
railroad, station. 

The troops on that date will Besanibte on the east side of the Capitol 
and form line fronting the eastern portico of the Capitol precisely at 
1 o'clock P. M.' 

The procession will move, upon the conclusion of the services at the 
Capitol.(commeucing at.1 o’clock P..M.), when minute guns will be 
fired at the navy yard, by the vessels of war which may be in port, 
and at Fort Myer, and by a battery of artillery stationed near the Cap- 


itol for that purpose. 


At the same hour the bells of the several churches, fire engine- 
houses, and schoolhouses. will be tolled, the firing of the minute-guns 
and the tolling of the bells to continue until the departure of the re- 


‘mains of the late Chief Magistrate for the railroad depot. 


At 2:30 o’clock P. M. the officers of the army and navy selected to 


‘compose the special guard of honor will assemble at the Pennsylvania 


depot in time to receive the body of the late President, and deposit it in 
the car prepared for that purpose. 

As the necessary limits of time do not permit personal communica- 
tion with the public officers of the United States and of the several 
States enumerated in the foregoing order, they are respectfully re- 
quested to accept the invitation to take part in the exercises conveyed 
through the publication hereof, and to send notice of their intention to 
be present to the Secretary of War at the War Department in Wash- 


ington. 
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Organizations and civic societies desiring to take part are requested 
to send similar notice at the earliest time practicable to the chief mar- 
shal of the civic procession, Gen. Henry V. Boynton, Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D. C. a ape a ie 
; JOHN HAY, 

Secretary of State. 
ELIHU ROOT, — 

_ Secretary of War. 
JOHN D. LONG, 

Secretary of the Navy. . 
HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND, — 
President of the Board of Commissioners of the 

District of Columbia, 


ORDER OF PROCESSION. 


The procession then started at slow march up Pennsylvania avenue 
toward the White-House. It moved in the following order: 


Four mounted police outriders. 

Platoon of forty policemen on foot, Capt. Francis E. Cross, commanding. 

Platoon of sixteen mounted policemen abreast, Sergt. Matthews, commanding. 

Cavalry escort from Fort Myer, consisting of Troops I and L, under command of 

Maj. Walter L. Finlay. Staff, Maj. Thomas, Fifth Cavalry; Maj. George L. Davis, 
surgeon; Chaplain C. E. Pierce, Capt. S. H. Elliott, adjutant. Troop I, under com- 
mand of Capt. C. KE. Brooks and Second Lieut. A. S. Fuger, and Troop Ll, under 
command of Lieut. W. B. Scales. 
' Three veteran society representatives, Mr. John McElroy, national senior vice- 
commander of the Grand Army of the Republic; Israel W. Stone, commander of 
the Department of the Potomac of the Grand Army of the Republic, and Gen. R. G. 
Dyrenforth, national commander of the Union Veteran Union. 

Platoon of representatives of veteran organizations, Col. J. T. Wilkinson, Spanish 
War Veterans; Col. J. Edwin Browne, Union Veteran Legion; Chaplain C, E. 
Stevens, Department of the Potomac, Grand Army of the Republic; A. M. Daniels, 
commander Post No. 6, Department of the Potomac; Past Commander George P. 
‘Davis, of Burnside Post; A. R. Greene, past department commander of Kansas; 
Grand Commander John M. Meacham, Department of the Potomac; Union Vet- 
erans’ Union; Arthur! Hendricks, past commander Department of the Potomac, 
Grand Army of the Republic; L. K. Brown, of Burnside Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic. 

Remains of the President. 


ORDERS TO GUARD oF Honor. 


The following special order was issued on the 16th: 


The special guard of honor, composed of general officers of the army and admirals 
of the navy, will not march in the procession contemplated for Tuesday. The spe- 
cial guard of honor—general officers of the army, active and retired; the admirals 


lid bi 
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of the navy, active and retired—not otherwise instructed will assemble in full dress 


as follows: ; 


Monday, September 16, Igor, at (he White ects at 8 P. M. 
Tuesday, September 17, rgor, at the east front of the Capitol at 9:30 A. ML. 


Acting Secretary Hackett has issued the following ordes to govern 
the navy in the funeral ceremonies: 1 ont 


[SPECIAL ORDER No. 13.] ; 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, Sept. 16, rgor. 

All officers on the active list of the navy and Marine Corps on duty in Washing- 
ton will assemble in full dress uniform at 7:30 P. M. Monday evening, September 16, ° 
at Pennsylvania Railroad station for the purpose of meeting the remains of the late 
President of the United States. They will again assemble in the same uniform in 
the grounds of the Executive Mansion and near the eastern gate at 9g Av M. on Tues- 
day, September 17, tomarch as guard of honor in the procession from-the Executive 
Mansion to the Capitol. 

The following special guard of honor is hereby appointed: 

The Admiral of the Navy, Rear Admiral A. .S. Crowninshield, Rear Admiral 
Charles O’Neil, Paymaster-General A. S, Kenny, Brig.-Gen: Charles Heywood, 
U.S. M. C. 

The special guard of honor will assemble in special full dress uniform at the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion at 8P. M. Monday, September 16, to receive the remains of the late 
President, and will again assemble in the same uniform at the, Capitol at 10 A. M. 
Tuesday, September 17, and will thence accompany the remains of President Mc- 
Kinley to their final resting place in Canton, Ohio. 

All officers of flag rank will constitute an additional special guard of honor, and 
will assemble at the places hereinbefore mentioned for the special guard of eS 
The additional special guard of honor will not, however, accompany the remains of 


the late President to Canton. 
F, W. HACKETT, 


Acting Secretary. 


The following official statement, making important changes in the 
plans for the funeral services over the remains of President McKinley 
in this city, was made public: 


In compliance with the earnest wishes of Mrs. McKinley that the body of her 
husband shall rest in her home at Canton Wednesday night, the following changes 
in the obsequies of the late President will be made: 

Funeral services in the rotunda of the Capitol will be held Tuesday morning on 
the arrival of the escort which will accompany the remains from the White House. 
The body of the late President will lie in state in the rotunda for the remainder of 
Tuesday, and will be escorted to the railroad station Tuesday evening. The funeral 
train will leave Washington at or about 8 o’clock Tuesday evening, and thus will 


arrive at Canton during the day Wednesday. 
JOHN HAY, 


Secretary of State. 
ELIHU ROOT, 
Secretary of War. 
JOHN D. LONG, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
H. B. F. MACFARLAND, 
President Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
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LIST WIRED BY SPEAKER HENDERSON. 


‘The following Mispatcl from Speaker (fie: aoa, the House 
comunittee: 

New York, Sept. 15, 1901. 
Hon. Henry Casson, Bae Cem lates House of Representatives, Washington, 

PREZ Ee * 

‘T have appointed the following committee for Presidential funeral and escort. 
Notify them at once, requesting answer. Give each date of funeral and hour of 
leaving Washington: 

Grosvenor, Ohio; Burton, Ohio; Tayler, Ohio; Loud, California; Russell, Coit 
necticut; Ball, Delaware; Cannon, Illinois; Hitt, Illinois; Hopkins, Illinois; ‘Steele, 
Indiana; Hepburn, Iowa; Curtis, Kansas; Burleigh, Maine; Mudd, Maryland; Gil- 
lett, Massachusetts; Corliss, Michigan; Fletcher, Minnesota; Mercer, ‘Nebraska; 
Sulloway, New Hampshire; Loudenslager, New Jersey; Payne, New’ York; Sfier- 
man, New York; Marshall, North Dakota; Tongue, Oregon; Bingham, Pénaehiva- 
nia; Grow, Pennsylvania; Dalzell, Pennsylvania; Capron, Rhode Island; Burke, 
South Dakota; Foster, Vermont; Cushman, Washington; Dovener, West Virginia; 
Babcock, Wisconsin; Mondell, Wyoming; Richardson, Tennessee; Bankhead, Ala- 


bama; McRae, Arkansas; Bell, Colorado; Sparkman, Florida; Lester, Georgia; 


Glenn, Idaho; Smith, Kentucky; Robertson, Louisiana; Williams, Mississippi; De 
Armond, Missouri; Edwards, Montana; Newlands, Nevada; Cummings, New York; 
W. W. Kitchin, North Carolina; Norton, Ohio; Elliott, South Carolina; Lanham, 
Texas; Swanson, Virginia; Bodie, New Mexico; Flynn, Oklahoma; Smith, Arizona. 
Acknowledge receipt of this telegram. I will be at funeral. 
D. B. HENDERSON: 


ACTION OF CONGRESS. 


Upon the assembly of the Fifty-seventh Congress in its first session 


convened, President Roosevelt referred in touching terms to, the assas- 
sination of the late President McKinley. (Page 417.) 
The Senate on December 3, 1901, adopted the following resolution: 


kesolved, That a committee of eleven Senators be appointed on the part of the 
Senate, to join such committee as may be appointed on the part of the House, to 
consider and report on what token of respect and affection it may be proper for 
the Congress of the United States to express the deep sensibility of the nation to the 
tragic death of the late President, William McKinley, and that so much of the 


message of the President as relates to that deplorable event be referred to such com- 
mittee. 


The committee on the part of the Senate comprised the following 
named gentlemen: Mr. Foraker, Mr. Allison, Mr. Fairbanks, Mr. 
Kean, Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Nelson, Mr. Perkins, Mr. Jones of Arkansas, 
Mr. Morgan, Mr. Cockrell and Mr. McEnery. 

The House of Representatives on December 3, passed the following 
resolution; 
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Resolved, That a committee of one member from each State represented in this 
House be appointed on the part of the House to join such committee as may be ap- 
pointed on the part of the Senate, to consider and report by what token of respect 
and affection it may be proper for the Congress of the United States to express the _ 


deep sensibility of the nation to the tragic death of the late President, William Mc- 


Kinley, and that so much of the message of the President as relates to that deplora-. 
ble event be referred to that committee. 


The committee on the part of the House of Repco ee com- 
prised the following named gentlemen: 


Ohio, Charles H. Grosvenor; California, Julius Kahn; Connecticut, E. Stevens 
Henry; Delaware, L. Heister Ball; Illinois, Vespasian Warner; Indiana, James E. 
Watson; Iowa, Robert G. Cousins; Idaho, Thomas I. Glenn; Kansas, Justin D. 
Bowersock; Maine, Amos I. Allen; Maryland, George A. Pearre; Massachusetts, 
William C. Lovering; Michigan, William Alden Smith; Minnesota, Page Morris; 
Montana, Caldwell Edwards; Nebraska, Elmer J. Burkett; New Hampshire, Frank 
D. Currier; New Jersey, Richard Wayne Parker; New York, John H. Ketcham; 
North Dakota, Thomas F. Marshall; North Carolina, Spencer Blackburn; Oregon, 
Malcolm A. Moody; Pennsylvania, Marlin E. Olmsted; Rhode Island, Melville 
Bull; South Dakota, Eben W. Martin; Utah, George Sutherland; Vermont, 
Kittredge Haskins; Washington, Wesley L. Jones; West Virginia, Alston G. Day- 
ton; Wisconsin, Herman B. Dahle; Wyoming, Frank W. Mondell; Alabama, Oscar 
W. Underwood; Arkansas, Hugh A. Dinsmore; Florida, Robert W. Davis; Georgia, 
William H. Fleming; Kentucky, James N. Kehoe; Louisiana, Adolph Meyer; Mis- 
sissippi, Charles E. Hooker; Missouri, Champ Clark; South Carolina, W. Jasper 
Talbert; Tennessee, John A. Moon; Texas, John L. Sheppard; Virginia, James 
Hay; Colorado, John F. Shafroth; Nevada, Francis G. Newlands. 


The following concurrent resolutions were adopted by both Houses of 
Congress on January 15th, 1902: 


Whereas the melancholy event of the violent and tragic death of William McKin- 
ley, late President of the United States, having occurred during the recess of Con- 
gress, and the two Houses sharing in the general grief and desiring to manifest their 
sehsibility upon the occasion of the public bereavement: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
two Houses of Congress will assemble in the Hall of the House of Representatives 
on a day and hour fixed and announced by the joint committee, to wit, Thursday, 
February 27, 1902, and that, in the presence of the two Houses there assembled, an 
address on the life and character of William McKinley, late President of the United 
States, be pronounced by Hon. John Hay, and that the President of the Senate 
pro tempore and the Speaker of the House of Representatives be requested to invite 
the President and ex-President of the United States, ex-Vice-Presidents, the heads 
of the several Departments, the judges of the Supreme Court, the representatives of 
the foreign governments, the governors of the several States, the Lieutenant- 
General of the Army and the Admiral of the Navy, and such officers of the Army 
and Navy as have received the thanks of Congress who may then be at the seat of 
Government to be present on the occasion, and such others as may be suggested by 
the executive committee. 

And be it further resolved, That the President of the United States be requested 
to transmit a copy of these resolutions to Mrs. Ida S. McKinley, and to assure her 
of the profound sympathy of the two Houses of Congress for her deep personal 
affliction, and of their sincere condolence for the late national bereayement, 
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Theodore Roosevelt 


.THEODORE RoosEvELT, the twenty-sixth . President of the United 
States, was born in the city of New York, October 27, 1858. His 
ancestors on the paternal side were of an old Knickerbocker family, 
and on the maternal side of Scotch-Irish descent. He was educated 
at home under private tuition and prepared for matriculation into 
Harvard, where he was graduated in 1880. He spent the year of 1881 
in study and travel,: During the years. 1882-1884he was an assem- 
blyman in the legislature of New York. During this term of service 
he introduced the first civil service bill in the legislature in 1883, and 
its passage was almost simultaneous with the passage of the Civil 
Service Bill through Congress. _In 1884 he was the Chairman of the 
delegation from New York to the National Republican, Convention. 
He received, the nomination for mayor of the city of New York in 


' 1886 as an Independent, but was defeated. He, was made. Civil 


Service Commissioner by President Harrison in 1889 and served as 
president of the board until May, 1895. He resigned to become 
President of the New York Board of Police Commissioners in May, 
1895. This. position, in which the arduous duties were discharged 
with remarkable vigor and fearlessness, he resigned in. 1897. to be- 
some Assistant Secretary of the Navy. On the breaking out of the 
Spanish-American War. in 1898, he resigned on May 6, and, entering 
the army, organized the First United States Volunteer (‘‘ Rough 
Rider’’) Regiment of Cavalry, recommending Col.,L. G. Wood to 
the command, and taking for himself the second-in-command as 
lieutenant-colonel.. He had gained his military experience as a mem- 
ber of the Eighth Regiment of N. Y..N. G. from. 1884-1888, during 
which time he rose to the rank of captain. The Rough Riders were 
embarked.at Tampa, Fla., with the advance of Shafter’s invading 
army, and sailed for Cuba on June 15, 1898... They participated in 
every engagement preceding the fall of Santiago, Theodore Roose- 
velt led the desperate charge of the Ninth Cavalry and the Rough 
Riders at the Battle of San Juan Hill on July 1. He was made a 
colonel on July 11,, He received the nomination on September 27, 
1898; for Governor of the State of New York, obtaining 753 votes, 
against 218 for Gov. Frank S. Black. At the election Theodore 
Roosevelt was supported by a majority of the Independent Repub- 
licans and many Democrats, and defeated the Democratic candidate, 
41g 
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Judge Augustus Van Wyck, by a plurality of 18,079. At the Re- 
publican Convention, held at Philadelphia in June, 1900, he was 
nominated for Vice-President, upon which he resigned the governor- 
ship of New York. Was elected Vice-President in November, 1900, 
and took the oath of office March 4, 1901. President ,McKinley was 


shot September 6, 1901, and died September 14. His Cabinet an- — 


nounced his death to the Vice-President, who took the oath of Presi- 
dent at the residence of Mr. Ansley Wilcox in Buffalo, before Judge 


John R. Hazel, of the United States District Court, on September 14. 
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“VICE-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS AS VICE-PRESIDENT. | 


_ Tue history of free government isin large part the history of those 
representative legislative bodies in which, from the earliest times, free 
government has found its loftiest expression. They must ever hold 
a peculiar and exalted position in the record which tells how'the great 
nations of the world have endeavored to achieve and preserve orderly 


freedom. No man can render to ‘his fellows greater service than is © 


rendered by him who, with fearlessness and honesty, with sanity and 
disinterestedness, does his life work as a member of such a body. 
Especially is this the case when the legislature in which the service 
is rendered is a vital part in the governmental machinery of one of 
those world powers to whose hands, in the course of the ages, is in- 


trusted a leading part in shaping the destinies-of mankind. For 


weal or for woe, for good or for evil, this is true of our own mighty 
nation. Great privileges and great powers are ours, and heavy are 
the responsibilities that go with these privileges and these powers. 
Accordingly as we do well or ill, so shall mankind in the future be 
raised or cast down. We belong to a young nation, already of giant 
strength, yet whose political strength is but a forecast of the power 
that is to come. We stand supreme in a continent, in a hemisphere. 
East and west we look across the two great oceans toward the larger 
world life in which, whether we will or not, we must take an ever- 


increasing share. And as, keen-eyed, we gaze into the coming years, - 


duties, new and old, rise thick and fast to confront us from within 
and from without. There is every reason why we should face these 
duties with a sober appreciation alike of their importance and of their 
difficulty. . But there is also every reason for facing them with ‘high- 
hearted resolution and eager and confident faith in our capacity to do 
them aright. A great work lies already to the hand of this genera- 
tion; it should count itself happy, indeed, that to it is given the 
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. Theodore Roosevelt ary 
privilege of doing such a work, A leading part therein must be 


_ taken by this the august and powerful legislative body over which I 


have been called upon to preside. Most deeply do I appreciate the 
privilege of my position; for high, indeed, is the honor of presiding 
over the American Senate at the outset of the twentieth century, 

_ MARCH 4, 1901. , 


. 


MESSAGE. 


Waits Houss, December 3, rgor. . 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

The Congtess assembles this year under the shadow of a great calam- 
ity, On the sixth of September, President McKinley was shot by an 
anarchist while attending the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, and’ 
died in that city on the fourteenth of that month. 

Of the last seven elected: Presidents, he is the third who has. been 
murdered, and the bare recital of this fact is sufficient to justify grave 
alarm, among all loyal American citizens. Moreover, the circumstances 
of this, the third assassination of an American President, have a 'pecul- 
iarly sinister significance. Both President Lincoln and President 'Gar- 
field were killed by assassins of types unfortunately not uncommon in 
history;; President Lincoln falling a victim to the terrible passions 
aroused by four years of civil war, and President Garfield to the revenge- 
ful. vanity of a disappointed office-seeker. President McKinley was 
killed -by an utterly depraved criminal belonging to that body of 
criminals who object to all governments, good and bad alike, who are 
against any form of popular liberty if it is guaranteed by even the most 
just and liberal laws, and who are as hostile to the upright exponent of 
a free people’s sober will as to the tyrannical and irresponsible despot. 

It is not too much to say that at the time of Président McKinley’s 
death he was the most widely loved man in all the United States; 
while we have never had any public man of his position who has been 
so wholly free from the bitter animosities incident to public life. His 
political opponents were the first to bear the heartiest and’ most gener- 
ous tribute to the broad kindliness of nature, the sweetness and gentle- 
ness of character which so endeared him to his close associates. Toa 
standard of lofty integrity in public life he united the tender affections 
and home virtues which are all-important in the make-up of national 
character. A gallant soldier in the great war for the Union, he also 
shone as an example to all our people because of his conduct in the 
most-sacred and intimate of home relations. There could be no per- 
sonal hatred of him, for he never acted with aught but consideration 
for the welfare of others. No one could fail to respect him-who knew 
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him in public or private life. The defenders of those murderous 


criminals who seek to excuse their criminality by asserting that it is 


exercised for political ends, inveigh against wealth and irresponsible 
power. But for this assassination even this base apology cannot be 
urged. . pital 


President McKinley was a man of moderate means, a man whose — 


stock sprang from the sturdy tillers of the soil, who had himself be- 
longed among the wage-workers, who had entered the Army as a 
private soldier. Wealth was not struck at when the President was 
assassinated, but the honest toil which is content with moderate gains 
after a lifetime of unremitting labor, largely in the service of the pub- 
lic. Still less was power struck at in the sense that power is irrespon- 
sible or centered in the hands of any one individual. The blow was 
not aimed at tyranny or wealth. It was aimed at one of the strongest 
champions the wage-worker has ever had; at one of the most faithful 
representatives of the system of public rights and representative gov- 


ernment who has ever risen to public office. President McKinley filled 
that political office for which the entire people vote, and no President — 


not even Lincoln himself — was ever more earnestly anxious to repre- 


sent the well thought-out wishes of the people; his one anxiety in every 


crisis was to keep in closest touch with the people —to find out what 
they thought and to endeavor to give expression to their thought, after 
having endeavored to guide that thought aright. He had just been re- 
elected to the Presidency because the majority of our citizens, the ma- 
jority of our farmers and wage-workers, believed that he had faithfully 
upheld their interests for four years. They felt themselves in close and 
intimate touch with him. ‘They felt that he represented so well and so 
honorably all their ideals and aspirations that they wished him to’ con- 
tinue for another four years to represent them. . 

And this was the man at whom the assassin struck! ‘That there 
might be nothing lacking to complete the Judas-like infamy of his act, 
he took advantage of an occasion when the President was meeting the 
people generally; and advancing as if to take the hand out-stretched to 
him in kindly and brotherly fellowship, he turned the noble and’ gener- 
ous confidence of the victim into an opportunity to strike the fatal blow. 
There is no baser deed in all the annals of crime. 

The shock, the grief of the country, are bitter in the minds of all 
who saw the dark days, while the President yet hovered between life 
and death. At last the light was stilled in the kindly eyes and the 
breath went from the lips that even in mortal agony uttered no words 
save of forgiveness to his murderer, of love for his friends, and of un- 
faltering trust in the will of the Most High. Such a death, crowning 
the glory of such a life, leaves us with infinite sorrow, but with such 
pride in what he had accomplished and in his own personal character, 
that we feel the blow not as struck at him, but as struck at the Nation, 
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We mourn a good aud great President who is dead; but while we mourn 
_ we are lifted up by the splendid achievements of his life and the grand 


heroism with which he met his death. a 

‘When we turn from the man to the Nation, the harm done is so great 
as to excite our gravest apprehensions and to demand our wisest and 
most resolute action. This criminal was a professed anarchist, inflamed 
by the teachings of professed anarchists, and probably also by the reck- 
less utterances of those who, on the stump and in the public press, 
appeal to the dark and evil spirits of malice and greed, envy and sullen 
hatred. ‘The wind is sowed by the men who preach such doctrines, 
and they cannot escape their share of responsibility for the whirlwind 


that is reaped. This applies alike to the deliberate demagogue, to the 


exploiter of sensationalism, and to the crude and foolish visionary who, 
for whatever reason, apologizes for crime or excites aimless discontent. 

The blow was aimed not at this President, but at all Presidents; at 
every symbol of government. President McKinley was as emphatically 
the embodiment of the popular will of the Nation expressed through 
the forms of law as a New England town meeting is in similar fashion 
the embodiment of the law-abiding purpose and practice of the people 
of the town. Onno conceivable theory could the murder of the Presi- 
dent be accepted as due to protest against ‘‘ inequalities in the social 
order,’’ save as the murder of all the freemen engaged in a town meeting 
could be accepted as a protest against that social inequality which puts 
a malefactor in jail. Anarchy is no more an expression of ‘“‘ social dis- 
content ” than picking pockets or wife-beating. 

The anarchist, and especially the anarchist in the United States, is 
merely one type of criminal, more dangerous than any other because 
he represents the same depravity in a greater degree. ‘The man who 
advocates anarchy directly or indirectly, in any shape or fashion, or the 
man who apologizes for anarchists and their deeds, makes himself mor- 
ally accessory to murder before the fact. The anarchist is a criminal 
whose perverted instincts lead him to prefer confusion and chaos to the 
most beneficent form of social order. His protest of concern for work- 
ingmen is outrageous in its impudent falsity; for if the political insti- 
tutions of this country do not afford opportunity to every honest and 
intelligent son of toil, then the coor af hope is forever closed against 
him. ‘The anarchist is everywhere not merely the enemy of system 
and of progress, but the deadly foe of liberty. If ever anarchy is tri- 
umphant, its triumph will last for but one red moment, to be succeeded 
for ages by the gloomy night of despotism. 

For the anarchist himself, whether he preaches or practices his 
doctrines, we need not have one particle more concern than for any 
ordinary murderer. He is not the victim of social or political injus- 
tice. There are no wrongs to remedy in his case. The cause of his 
criminality is to be found in his own evil passions and in the evil con- 
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duct of those who urge him on, not in any failure by others or by the 


State to do justice to him or his. He is a malefactor and nothing else. _ 


He is in no sense, in no shape or way, a ‘* product of social condi- 
tions,’’ save as a highwayman is ‘‘ produced” by the fact than an un- 
armed man happens to have a purse. It is a travesty upon the great 


and holy names of liberty and freedom to permit them to be invoked in 


such a cause. No man or body of men preaching anarchistic doctrines 
should be allowed at large any more than if preaching the murder of 
some specified private individual. Anarchistic speeches, writings, and. 
meetings are essentially seditious and treasonable. 

I earnestly recommend to the Congress that in the exercise of its 


wise discretion it should take into consideration the coming to this_ 


country of anarchists or persons professing principles hostile to all gov- 
ernment and justifying the murder of those placed in authority. Such 
individuals as those who not long ago gathered in open meeting to 
glorify the murder of King Humbert of Italy perpetrate a crime, and 


the law should ensure their rigorous punishment. ‘They and those like — 


them should be kept out of this country; and if found here they should 
be promptly deported to the country whence they came; and far-reach- 
ing provision should be made for the punishment of those who stay. 


No matter calls more urgently for the wisest thought of the Congress. . 


The Federal courts should be given jurisdiction over any man who 
kills or attempts to kill the President or any man who by the Constitu- 
tion or by law is in line of succession for the Presidency, while the 


punishment for an unsuccessful attempt should be proportioned to the. 


enormity of the offense against our institutions. 

Anarchy is a crime against the whole human race; and all mankind 
should band against the anarchist. His crime should be made an of- 
fense against the law of nations, like piracy and that form of man- 
stealing known as the slave trade; for it is of far blacker infamy than 
either. It should be so declared by treaties among all civilized powers. 
Such treaties would give to the Federal Government the power of deal- 
ing with the crime. 

A grim commentary upon the folly of the anarchist position was 
afforded by the attitude of the law toward this very criminal who had 
just taken the life of the President. The people would have torn him 
limb from limb if it had not been that the law he defied was at once 
invoked in his behalf. So far from his deed being committed on behalf 


of the people against the Government, the Government was obliged at. 


once to exert its full police power to save him from instant death at the 
hands of the people. Moreover, his deed worked not the slightest dis- 
location in our governmental system, and the danger of a recurrence of 


such deeds, no matter how great it might grow, would work only in the, 


direction of strengthening and giving harshness to the forces of order. 
No man will ever be restrained from becoming President by any fear as 


let Hi 
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to his personal safety. If the risk to the President’s life became great, 
it would mean that the office would more and more come to be filled by 
men of a spirit which would make them resolute and merciless in deal- 


ing with every friend of disorder. This great country will not fall into 
anarchy, and if anarchists should ever become a serious menace to its 


institutions, they would not merely be stamped out, but would involve 


in their own ruin every active or passive sympathizer with their doc- 
trines. The American people are slow to wrath, but when their wrath 
is once kindled it burns like a consuming flame. 


During the last five years business confidence has been restored, and 
the nation is to be congratulated because of its present abounding pros- 
perity. Such prosperity can never be created by law alone, although it 
is easy enough to destroy it by mischievous laws. If the hand of the 
Lord is heavy upon any country, if flood or drought comes, human 
wisdom is powerless to avert the calamity. Moreover, no law can guard 
us against the consequences of our own folly. The men who are idle or 
credulous, the men who seek gains not by genuine work with head or 
hand but by gambling in any form, are always a source of menace not 
only to themselves but to others. If the business world loses its head, 
it loses what legislation cannot supply. Fundamentally the welfare of 
each citizen, and therefore the welfare of the aggregate of citizens which 
makes the nation, must rest upon individual thrift and energy, resolution, 
and intelligence. Nothing can take the place of this individual capacity; 
but wise legislation and honest and intelligent administration can give 
it the fullest scope, the largest opportunity to work to good effect. 


The tremendous and highly complex industrial development which 
went on with ever accelerated rapidity during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century brings us face to face, at the beginning of the 
twentieth, with very serious social problems. ‘The old laws, and the 
old customs which had almost the binding force of law, were once quite 
sufficient to regulate the accumulation and distribution of wealth. Since 
the industrial changes which have so enormously increased the pro- 
ductive power of mankind, they are no longer sufficient. 

The growth of cities has gone on beyond comparison faster than the 
growth of the country, and the upbuilding of the great industrial centers 
has meant a startling increase, not merely in the aggregate of wealth, 
but in the number of very large individual, and especially of very large 
corporate, fortunes. The creation of these great corporate fortunes has 
not been due to the tariff nor to any other governmental action, but to 
natural causes in the business world, operating in other countries as 
they operate in our own. 

The process has aroused much antagonism, a great part of which is 
wholly without warrant. It is not true that as the rich have grown 
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richer the poor have grown poorer. On the contrary, never before has 
the average man, the wage-worker, the farmer, the small trader, been 


so well off as in this country and at the present time. ‘There have been. 


abuses connected with the accumulation of wealth; yet it remains true 
that a fortune accumulated in legitimate business can be accumulated 
by the person specially benefited only on condition of conferring im- 


mense incidental benefits upon others. Successful enterprise, of , the 


type which benefits all mankind, can only exist if the conditions are 
such as to offer great prizes as the rewards of success. 
The captains of industry who have driven the railway systems across 


this continent, who have built up our commerce, who have developed © 


our manufactures, have on the whole done great good to our people. 


Without them the material development of which we are so justly proud | 


could never have taken place. Moreover, we should recognize the im- 
mense importance of this material development of leaving as unham- 
pered as is compatible with the public good the strong and forceful men 
upon whom the success of business operations inevitably rests. The 
slightest study of business conditions will satisfy anyone capable of 
forming a judgment that the personal equation is the most important 
factor in a business operation; that the business ability of the man at 
the head of any business concern, big or little, is usually the factor 
which fixes the gulf between striking success and hopeless failure. 

An additional reason for caution in dealing with corporations is to be 
found in the international commercial conditions of to-day. The same 
business conditions which have produced the great aggregations of cor- 
porate and individual wealth have made them very potent factors. in 
international commercial competition. Business concerns which have 
the largest means at their disposal and are managed by the ablest men 
are naturally those which take the lead in the strife for commercial su- 
premacy among the nations of the world. America has ouly just begun 
to assume that commanding position in the international business world 
which we believe will more and more be hers. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that this position be not jeoparded, especially at a time when the 
overflowing abundance of our own natural resources and the skill, busi- 
ness energy, and mechanical aptitude of our people make foreign markets 
essential. Under such conditions it would be most unwise to cramp or 
to fetter the youthful strength of our Nation. 

Moreover, it cannot too often be pointed out that to ure with igno- 
rant violence at the interests of one set of men almost inevitably en- 
dangers the interests of all. The fundamental rule in our national life 
—the rule which underlies all others—is that, on the whole, and in 
the long run, we shall go up or down together. ‘There are exceptions; 
and in times of prosperity some will prosper far more, and in times of 
adversity, some will suffer far more, than others; but speaking gen- 
erally, a period of good times means that all share more or less in them, 
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and in a period of hard times all feel the stress to a greater or less 


: degree. It surely ought not to be necessary to enter into any proof of 


this statement; the memory of the lean years which began in 1893 is 
still vivid, and we can contrast them with the conditions in this very 
year which is now closing. Disaster to great business enterprises can 
never have its effects limited to the men at the top. It spreads through- 
out, and while it is bad for everybody, it is worst for those farthest 
down. The capitalist. may be shorn of his luxuries; but the wage- 
worker may be deprived of even bare necessities. 

The mechanism of modern business is so delicate that extreme care 
must be taken not to interfere with it in a spirit of rashness or igno- 
rance. Many of those who have made it their vocation to denounce the 
great industrial combinations which are popularly, although with tech- 
nical inaccuracy, known as ‘‘trusts,’’ appeal especially to hatred and 
fear. These are precisely the two emotions, particularly when com- 
bined with ignorance, which unfit men for the exercise of cooland steady 
judgment. In facing new industrial conditions, the whole history of 
the world shows that. legislation will generally be both unwise and in- 
effective unless undertaken after calm- inquiry and with sober self- 
restraint. Much of. the legislation directed at the trusts would. have 
been exceedingly mischievous had it not also been entirely ineffective. 
In accordance with a well-known sociological law, the ignorant or reck- 
less agitator has been the really effective friend of the evils which he 
has been nominally opposing. In dealing with business interests, for 
the Government to undertake by crude and ill-considered legislation to 
do what may turn out to be bad, would be to incur the risk of such far- 


. reaching national disaster that it would be preferable to undertake 


nothing at all. The men who demand the impossible or the undesirable 
serve as the allies of the forces with which they are nominally at war, 
for they hamper those who would endeavor to find out in rational fash- 
ion what the wrongs really are and to what extent and in what manner 
it is practicable to apply remedies. 

All this is true; and yet it is also true that there are real and grave 
evils, one of the chief being over-capitalization because of its many 
baleful consequences; and a resolute and practical effort must be made 
to correct these evils. 

There is a widespread conviction in the minds of the American people 
that the great corporations known as trusts are in certain of their 
features and tendencies hurtful to the general welfare. This springs 
from no spirit of envy or uncharitableness, nor lack of pride in the 
great industrial achievements that have placed this country at the head 
of the nations struggling for commercial supremacy. It does not rest 
upon a lack of intelligent appreciation of the necessity of meeting 
changing and changed conditions of trade with new methods, nor upon 
ignorance of the fact that yombination of capital in the effort to accom- 
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plish great things is necessary when the world’s progress demands that 
great things be dome. ‘It is based upon sincere conviction that combina- 
tion and concentration should be, not prohibited, but supervised and 
within reasonable limits controlled; and in my Judgment this ebiviction 
is right. 


- It is no limitation upon property rights or freedom of contract to’ rée-. 


quire that when men receive from Government the privilege of doing 
business under corporate form, which frees them from’ individual 
responsibility, and enables them to call into their enterprises the capital 
of the public, they shall do so upon absolutely truthful representations 
as to the value of the property in which the capital is to be invested. 
Corporations engaged in interstate commerce should be regulated if 
they are found to exercise a license working to the public injury. It 
should be as much the aim of those who seek for social betterment to 
rid the business world of crimes of cunning as to rid the entire body pol- 
itic of crimes of violence. Great corporations exist only because they 


are created and safeguarded by our institutions; and it is therefore our 
right and our duty to see ek Ld work in aces bie these © insti- ; 


tutions. 
The first essential in determining how to deal with the ‘great indus- 


trial combinations is knowledge of the facts— publicity. In the inter-. 


est of the public, the Government should have the right to inspect’ and 
examine the workings of the great corporations engaged in interstate 
business. Publicity is the only sure remedy which we can now invoke. 
What further remedies are needed in the way of governmental regula- 
tion, or taxation, can only be determined after publicity has been ob- 


tained, by process of law, and in the course of administration. ‘The’ 


first requisite is knowledge, full and complete— knowledge which may 
be made public to the world. 

Artificial bodies, such as corporations and joint stock or other associa- 
tions, depending upon any statutory law for their existence or privileges, 
should be subject to proper governmental supervision, and full and ac- 
curate information as to their operations should be made public regularly 
at reasonable intervals. 

The large corporations, commonly called trusts, though organized in 
one State, always do business in many States, often doing very little 
business in the State where they are incorporated. There is utter lack 
of uniformity in the State laws about them; and as no State has any 
exclusive interest in or power over their acts, it has in practice proved 
impossible to get adequate regulation through State action. Therefore, 
in the interest of the whole people, the Nation should, without interfer- 
ing with the power of the States in the matter itself, also assume power 
of supervision and regulation over all corporations doing an interstate 
business. This is especially true where the corporation derives a por- 
tion of its wealth from the existence of some monopolistic element or 
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tendency in its business. There would be no hardship in such super- 
vision; banks are subject to it, and in their case it is now accepted as a 
simple matter of course. Indeed, it is probable that supervision of cor- 
porations by the National Government. need-not go so far as is now the 
case with the supervision exercised over them by so conservative a State 
as Massachusetts, in order to produce excellent results. 

When the Constitution was adopted, at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, no human wisdom could foretell the sweeping changes, alike in 
industrial and political conditions, which were to take place by the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century.. At that time it was accepted as a 
matter of course that the several States were the proper authorities to 
regulate, so far as was then necessary, the comparatively insignificant 
and strictly localized corporate bodies of the day. ‘The conditions are 
now wholly different and wholly different action is called for. I believe 
that a law can be framed which will enable the National Government te 
exercise control along the lines above indicated; profiting by the experi- 
ence gained through the passage and administration of the Interstate- 
Commerce Act. If, however, the judgment of the Congress is that it 
lacks the constitutional power to pass such an act, then a constitutional 
amendment should be submitted to confer the power. 

There should be created a Cabinet officer, to be known as Secretary 
of Commerce and Industries, as provided in the bill introduced at the 
last session of the Congress. It should be his province to deal with 
commerce in its broadest sense; including among many other things 
whatever concerns labor and all matters affecting the great business 
corporations and our merchant marine. 

The course proposed is one phase of what should be a comprehensive 
and far-reaching scheme of constructive statesmanship for the purpose 
of broadening our markets, securing our business interests on a safe 
basis, and making firm our new position in the international industrial 
world; while scrupulously safeguarding the rights of wage-worker and 
capitalist, of investor and private citizen, so as to secure equity as: be- 
tween man and man in this Republic. 

With the sole exception of the farming interest, no one matter is of 
such vital moment to our whole people as the welfare of the wage- 
workers. If the farmer and the wage-worker are well off, it is. abso- 
lutely certain that all others will be well off too. It is therefore a 
matter for hearty congratulation that on the whole wages are higher 
to-day in the United States than ever before in our history, and far 
higher than in any other country.’ The standard of living is also higher 
than ever before:. Every effort of legislator and administrator should 
be bent to secure the permanency of this condition of things and its 
improvement wherever possible. Not only must our labor be protected 
by the tariff, but it should also be protected so far as it is possible from 
the presence inthis country of any laborers brought over by contract, 
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or of those who, coming freely, yet represent a standard of ‘living 's SG 
- depressed that they can undersell our men in the labor market and drag 


them to a lower level. I regard it as necessary, with this end in view, 


to re-enact immediately the law excluding Chinese laborers and to 
strengthen it wherever necessary in order to make its ealceenar 
entirely effective. 

The National Government should demand the highest dati lof 

service from its employees; and in return it should be a good employer. 
If possible legislation should be passed, in connection with the Inter- 
state Commerce Law, which will render effective the efforts of different 
States to do away with the competition of convict contract labor in the 
open labor market. So far as practicable under the conditions of Gov- 
ernment work, provision should be made to render the enforcement of 
the eight-hour law easy and certain. In all industries carried on 
directly or indirectly for the United States Government women and 
children should be protected from excessive hours of labor, from night 


work, and from work under unsanitary conditions. The Government 


should provide in its contracts that all work should be done under 
‘‘fair’’ conditions, and in addition to setting a high standard should 


uphold it by proper inspection, extending if necessary to the subcon-_ 


tractors. The Government should forbid all night work for women 
and children, as well as excessive overtime. For’ the District of 
Columbia a good factory law should be passed; and, asa powerful 
indirect aid to such laws, provision should be made to turn the in- 
habited alleys, the existence of which is a reproach to our Capital city, 
into minor streets, where the inhabitants can live under conditions 
favorable to health and morals. 

American wage-workers work with their heads as well as their hands. 
Moreover, they take a keen pride in what they are doing; so that, 
independent of the reward, they wish to turn outa perfect job. This 
is the great secret of our success in competition with the labor of foreign 
countries. 

The most vital problem with which this country, and for that matter 
the whole civilized world, has to deal, is the problem which has for one 
side the betterment of social conditions, moral and physical, in large 
cities, and for another side the effort to deal with that tangle of far- 
reaching questions which we group together when we speak of ‘‘labor.’’ 
The chief factor in the success of each man—wage-worker, farmer, 
and capitalist alike — must ever be the sum total of his own individual 
qualities and abilities. Second only to this comes the power of acting 
in combination or association with others. Very great good has been 
and will be accomplished by associations or unions of wage-workers, 
when managed with forethought, and when they combine insistence 
upon their own rights with law-abiding respect for the rights of others. 
The display of these qualities in such bodies isa duty to the nation no 
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less than to the associations themselves. Finally, there must also in 
many cases be action by the Government in order to safeguard the 
rights and interests of all. Under our Constitution there is much more 
scope for such action by the State and the municipality than by the 
nation. But on points such as those touched on above the National 
Government can act. . . 

When all is said and done, the rule of brotherhood remains as the 
indispensable prerequisite to success in the kind of national life for 
which we strive. Each man must work for himself, and unless he so 
works no outside help can avail him; but each man must remember also 
that he is indeed his brother’s keeper, and that while no man who 
refuses to walk can be carried with advantage to himself or anyone else; 
yet that each at times stumbles or halts, that each at times needs to 
have the helping hand outstretched to him. ‘To be permanently effect- 
ive, aid must always take the form of helping a man to help himself; 
‘and we can all best help ourselves by joining together in the work that 
is of common interest to all. 

Our present immigration laws are uhsatisfactory. We need every 
honest and efficient immigrant fitted to become an American citizen, 
every immigrant who comes here to stay, who brings here a strong 
body, a stout heart, a good head, and a resolute purpose to do his duty 
well in every way and to bring up his children as law-abiding and God- 
fearing members of the community. But there should be a comprehen- 
sive law enacted with the object of working a threefold improvement 
over our present system. First; we should aim to exclude absolutely 
not only all persons who are known to be believers in anarchistic princi- 
ples or members of anarchistic societies, but also all persons who are of 
a low moral tendency or of unsavory reputation. This means that we 
should require a more thorough system of inspection abroad and a more 
rigid system of examination at our immigration ports, the former being 
especially necessary. 

The second object of a proper immigration law ought to be to secure 
by acareful and not merely perfunctory educational test some intelli- 
gent capacity to appreciate American institutions and act sanely as 
American citizens. ‘This would not keep out all anarchists, for many 
of them belong to the intelligent criminal class. But it would do what 
is also in point, that is, tend to decrease the sum of ignorance, so potent 
in producing the envy, suspicion, malignant passion, and hatred of 
- order, out of which anarchistic sentiment inevitably springs. Finally, 
all persons should be excluded who are belcw a certain standard of 
economic fitness to enter our industrial field as competitors with Amer- 
ican labor. ‘There should be proper proof of personal capacity to earn 
an American living and enough money to insure a decent start under 
American conditions. This would stop the influx of cheap labor, and 
the resulting competition which gives rise to so much of bitterness in 
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American industrial life; and it would dry up the springs of the pesti-. 


lential social conditions in our great cities, where anarchistic organiza- 
tions have’ their greatest possibility of growth. . 

Both the educational and economic tests in a wise immigration law 
should be designed to protect and elevate the general body politic and 
social. A very close supervision should be exercised over the steam- 
ship companies which mainly bring over the immigrants, and they 
should be held to a strict accountability for any infraction of the law. _ 


There is general acquiescence in our present tariff system as a na~ 
tional policy. ‘The first requisite to our prosperity is the continuity 
and stability of this economic policy. Nothing could be more unwise 
than to disturb the business interests of the country by any general 
tariff change at this time. Doubt, apprehension, uncertainty are ex- 
actly what we most wish to avoid in the interest of our commercial and 
material well-being. Our experience in the past has shown that sweep- 
ing revisions of the tariff are apt to produce conditions closely approach- 
ing panic in the business wérld. Vet it is not only possible, but 
eminently desirable, to combine with the stability of our economic sys- 


tem a supplementary system of reciprocal benefit and obligation with - 
other nations. Such reciprocity is an incident and result of the firm . 


establishment and preservation of our present economic policy. It was 
specially provided for in the present tariff law. 

Reciprocity must be. treated as the handmaiden of protection. Our 
first duty is to see that the protection granted by the tariff in every 
case where it is needed is maintained, and that reciprocity be sought 
for so far as it can safely be done without injury to our home indus- 


tries, Just how far this is must be determined according to the individ-- 
ual case, remembering always that every application of our tariff policy 


to meet our shifting national needs must be conditioned upon the car- 
dinal fact that the duties must never be reduced below the point that 
will cover the difference between the labor cost. here and abroad. ‘The 
well-being of the wage-worker is a prime consideration of our entire 
policy of economic legislation. 

Subject to this proviso of the proper protection necessary to our in- 
dustrial well-being at home, the principle of reciprocity must command 
our hearty support. The phenomenal growth of our export trade em- 
phasizes the urgency of the need for wider markets and for a liberal 
policy in dealing with foreign nations. Whatever is merely petty and 
vexatious in the way of trade restrictions should be avoided. ‘The cus- 
tomers to whom we dispose of our surplus products in the long run, 
directly or indirectly, purchase those surplus products by giving us 
something in return. Their ability to purchase our products should as 
far as possible be secured by so arranging our tariff as to enable us to 
take from them those products which we can use without harm to our 
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own industries and labor, or the use of which will be of marked benefit 
ttorussv iid : iteeel ie pod f : 
- Itis most important that we should maintain the high level of our 
present prosperity. We have now reached the point in the develop- 
ment of our interests where we are not only able to supply our own > 
markets but to produce a constantly growing surplus for which we 
must find markets abroad. To secure these markets we can utilize ex- 
isting duties in any case where they are no longer needed for the pur- 
pose of protection, or in any case where the article is not produced here 
- and the duty is no longer necessary for revenue, as giving us something 
to offer in exchange for what we ask. ‘The cordial relations with 
other nations which are so desirable will naturally be promoted by the 
course thus required by our own interests. 

The natural line of development for a policy of reciprocity will be in 
connection with those of our productions which no longer require all of 
the support once needed to establish them upon a sound basis, and with 
those others where either because of natural or of economic causes we 
are beyond the reach of successful competition. 

I ask the attention of the Senate to the reciprocity treaties laid before 
it by my predecessor. 


The condition of the American merchant marine is such as to call for 
immediate remedial action by the Congress. It is discreditable to us as 
a Nation that our merchant marine should be utterly insignificant in 
comparison to that of other nations which we overtop in other forms of 
business. We should not longer submit to conditions under which only 
a trifling portion of our great commerce is carried in our own ships. 
To remedy this state of things would not merely serve to build up our 
shipping interests, but it would also result in benefit to all who are in- 
terested in the permanent establishment of a wider market for Ameri- 
can products, and would provide an auxiliary force for the Navy. Ships 
work for their own countries just as railroads work for their terminal 
points. Shipping lines, if established to the principal countries with 
which we have dealings, would be of political as well as commercial 
benefit. From every standpoint it is unwise for the United States to 
continue to rely upon the ships of competing nations for the distribu- 
tion of our goods. It should be made advantageous to carry American 
goods in American-built ships. 

At present American shipping is under certain great disadvantages 
when put in competition with the shipping of foreign countries. Many 
of the fast foreign steamships, at a speed of fourteen knots or above, 
are subsidized; and all our ships, sailing vessels and steamers alike, 
cargo carriers of slow speed and mail carriers of high speed, have to 
meet the fact that the original cost of building American ships is 
greater than is the case abroad; that the wages paid American officers 
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and seamen are very much higher than those paid the officers and sea- 
men of foreign competing countries; and that the standard of living on 
our ships is far superior to the standard of living on the ships of our 
commercial rivals. 

Our Government should take such action as will remedy these sical 
ties. ‘The American merchant marine should be restored to the ocean. 


The Act of March 14, 1900, intended sibepeaeeibe to establish gold 
as the standard money and to maintain at a parity therewith all forms 
of money medium in use with us, has been shown to be timely and judi- - 
- cious. The price of our Government bonds in the world’s market, when 
compared with the price of similar obligations issued by other nations, 
is a flattering tribute to our public credit. This condition it is evi- 
dently desirable to maintain. 

In many respects the National Banking Law furnishes sufficient lib- 
erty for the proper exercise of the banking function; but there seems 
to be need of better safeguards against the deranging influence of com- 
mercial crises and financial panics. Moreover, the currency of the 
country should be made responsive to the demands of our domestic 
trade and commerce. . 

The collections from duties on imports and internal taxes continue to 
exceed the ordinary expenditures of the Government, thanks mainly 
to the reduced army expenditures. The utmost care should be taken 
not to reduce the revenues so that there will be any possibility of a 
deficit; but, after -providing against any such contingency, means 
should be adopted which will bring the revenues more nearly within 
the limit of our actual needs. In his report to the Congress the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury considers all these questions at length, and I ask 
your attention to the report and recommendations. 

I call special attention to the need of strict economy in expenditures. 
The fact that our national needs forbid us to be niggardly in provid- 
ing whatever is actually necessary to our well-being, should make us 
doubly careful to husband our national resources, as each of us hus- 
bands his private resources, by scrupulous avoidance of anything like 
wasteful or reckless expenditure. Only by avoidance of spending 
money on what is needless or unjustifiable can we legitimately keep 
our income to the point required to meet our needs that are genuine. 


In 1887 a measure was enacted for the regulation of interstate rail- 
ways, commonly known as the Interstate Commerce Act. ‘The cardi- 
nal provisions of that act were that railway rates should be just and 
reasonable and that all shippers, localities, and commodities should be 
accorded equal treatment. A commission was created and endowed 


with what were supposed to be the necessary powers to execute the pro- 
visions of this act. 


7 
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_ That law was largely an experiment. Wie ite has shown, the 
wisdom of its purposes, but has also shown, possibly that some of its 


requirements are wrong, certainly that the means devised for the en- 


forcement of its provisions are defective. Those who complain of the 
management of the railways allege that established rates are not. main- 
tained; that rebates and similar devices are habitually resorted to; that 


these preferences are usually in favor of the large shipper; that they 
drive out of business the smaller competitor; that while many rates are 
too low, many others are excessive; and that gross preferences are made, 
affecting both localities and commodities, Upon the other hand, the 
railways assert that the law by its very terms tends to produce many of 
these illegal practices by depriving carriers of that right of concerted 
action which they claim is necessary to establish and maintain non- 
discriminating rates. 

The act should be amended. The railway is a public servant. Its 
rates should be just to and open to all shippers alike. The Govern- 
ment should see to it that within its jurisdiction this is so and should 
provide a speedy, inexpensive, and effective remedy to that end. At 
the same time it must not be forgotten that our railways are the arteries 
through which the commercial lifeblood of this Nation flows. Nothing 
could be more foolish than the enactment of legislation which would 
unnecessarily interfere with the development and operation of these 
commercial agencies. . The subject is one of great importance and calls 
for the earnest attention of the Congress. 


The Department of Agriculture during the past fifteen years has 
steadily broadened its work on economic lines, and has accomplished 
results of real value in upbuilding domestic and foreign trade. It has 
gone into new fields uutil it is now in touch with all sections of our 
country and with two of the island groups that have lately come under 
our jurisdiction, whose people must look to agriculture as a livelihood. 
It is searching the world for grains, grasses, fruits, and vegetables 
specially fitted for introduction into localities in the several States and 
Territories where they may add materially to our resources. By scien- 
tific attention to soil survey and possible new crops, to breeding of new 
varieties of plants, to experimental shipments, to animal industry and 
applied chemistry, very practical aid has been given our farming and 
stock-growing interests. The products of the farm have taken an un- 
precedented place in our export trade during the year that has just 
closed. 


Public opinion throughout the United States has moved steadily toward 
a just appreciation of the value of forests, whether planted or of natural 
growth. The great part played by them in the creation and mainte- 
nance of the national wealth is now more fully realized than ever before, 
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~ Wise forest protection does not mean the ieidrawal of forest re- 
sources, whether of wood, water, or grass, from contributing their full 
shate to the welfare of the people, but, on the contrary, gives the as- 
suratice of larger and more certain supplies. “The fundamental idea’ of 


forestry i is the perpetuation of forests by use. ‘Forest protection is not — 
an end of itself; it is a means to increase and sustain the resources” of © 


our country and the industries which depend upon them. The preser- 
vation of our forests is an imperative business necessity. We have 
come to see clearly that whatever destroys the forest, except to make 
way for agriculture, threatens our well being. 

The practical usefulness of the national forest reserves 6 the mining, 

grazing, irrigation, and other interests of the regions in which the re- 
serves lie has led to a widespread demand by the people of the West for 
their protection and extension. /The forest reserves will inevitably be 
of still greater use in the future than in the past. Additions should be 
made to them whenever practicable, and their usefulness should be in- 
creased by a thoroughly business-like management. 
_ At present the protection of the forest reserves rests with the General 
Land Office, the mapping and description of their timber with the 
United States Geological Survey, and the preparation of plans for their 
conservative use with the Bureau of Forestry, which is also charged 
with the general advancement of practical forestry in the United States. 
These various functions should be united in the Bureau of Forestry, to 
which they properly, belong. The present diffusion of responsibility is 
bad from every standpoint. It prevents that effective co-operation be- 
tween the Government and the men who utilize the resources of the 
reserves, without which the interests of both must suffer.’ The scien- 
tific bureaus generally should be put under the Department of Agricul- 
ture. ‘The President should have by law the power of transferring lands 
for use as forest reserves to the Department of Agriculture. He already 
has such power in the case of lands needed by the Departments of War 
and the Navy. 

The wise administration of the forest reserves will be not less helpful 
to the interests which depend on water than to those which depend on 


wood and grass. ‘The water supply itself depends upon the forest. In . 


the arid region it is water, not land, which measures production. ‘The 
western half of the United States would sustain a population greater 
than that of our whole country to-day if the waters that now run to 
waste were saved and used for irrigation. ‘The forest and water prob- 
lems are perhaps the most vital internal questions of the United States. 

Certain of the forest reserves should also be made preserves for the 
wild forest creatures. All of the reserves should be better protected 
from fires. Many of them need special protection because of the great 
injury done by live stock, above all by sheep. The increase in deer, 
elk, and other animals in the Yellowstone Park shows what may be 
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expected when other mountain forests are properly protected by law and 


properly guarded. Some of these areas have been so denuded of sur- 
face vegetation by overgrazing that the ground breeding birds, includ- 
ing grouse and quail, and many mammals, including deer, have been 
exterminated or driven away. At the same time the water-storing 
‘capacity of the surface has been decreased or destroyed, thus promoting 
floods in times of rain and diminishing the flow of streams between 
rains. r. 

In cases where natural conditions have been restored for a few years, 
vegetation has again carpeted the ground, birds and deer are coming 
back, and hundreds of persons, especially from the immediate neighbor- 
hood, come each summer to enjoy the privilege of camping. Some at 
least of the forest reserves should afford perpetual protection to the na- 
tive fauna and flora, safe havens of refuge to our rapidly diminishing 
wild animals of the larger kinds, and free camping grounds for the ever- 
increasing numbers of men and women who have learned to find rest, 
health, and recreation in the splendid forests and flower-clad meadows 
of our mountains. ‘The forest reserves should be set apart forever for 
the use and benefit of our people as a whole and not sacrificed to the 
shortsighted greed of a few. 


The forests are natural reservoirs. By restraining the streams in 
flood and replenishing them in drought they make possible the use of 
waters otherwise wasted. They prevent the soil from washing, and so 
protect the storage reservoirs from filling up with silt. Forest conser- 
vation is therefore an essential condition of water conservation. 

‘The forests alone cannot, however, fully regulate and conserve the 
waters of the arid region. Great storage works are necessary to equalize 
the flow of streams and to save the flood waters. Their construction has 
been conclusively shown to be an undertaking too vast for private effort. 
Nor can it be best accomplished by the individual States acting alone. 
Far-reaching interstate problems are involved; and the resources of 
single States would often be inadequate. It is properly a national 
function, at least in some of its features. It is as right for the National 
Government to make the streams and rivers of the arid region useful by 
engineering works for water storage as to make useful the rivers and 
harbors of the humid region by engineering works of another kind. 
The storing of the floods in reservoirs at the headwaters of our rivers is 
but an enlargement of our present policy of river control, under which 
levees are built on the lower reaches of the same streams. 

The Government should construct and maintain these reservoirs as it 
does other public works. Where their purpose is to regulate the flow 
of streams, the water should be turned freely into the channels in the 
dry season to take the same course under the same laws as the natural 


flow. 
M P—vor, x —28 
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The reclamation of the unsettled arid. public lands presents a differ- 
ent problem. Here it is not enough to regulate the flow of streams. 
The object of the Government is to dispose of the land to settlers who 
will build homes upon it. to accomplish this object water must be 
brought within their reach. 


The pioneer settlers on the arid public domain sees their homes ~ 


along streams from which they could themselves divert the water to re- 
claim their holdings. Such opportunities are practically gone. There 
remain, however, vast areas of public land which can be made available 
for homestead settlement, but only by reservoirs and main-line canals 
impracticable for private enterprise. These irrigation works should be 
built by the National Government. The lands reclaimed by them 
should be reserved by the Government for actual settlers, and the cost 
of construction should so far as possible be repaid by the land reclaimed. 
The distribution of the water, the division of.the streams among 
irrigators, should be left to the settlers themselves in conformity with 
State laws and without interference with those laws or with vested 
rights. The policy of the National Government should be to aid irriga- 


tion in the several States.and Territories in such manner as will enable 


the people in the local communities to help themselves, and as will 
stimulate needed reforms in the State laws and regulations sonerues 
irrigation. 

The reclamation and settlement of the arid lands will enrich every 
portion of our country, just as the settlement of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi valleys brought prosperity to the Atlantic States. The increased 
demand for manufactured articles will stimulate industrial production, 
while wider home markets and the trade of Asia will consume the 
larger food supplies and effectually prevent Western competition with 
Eastern agriculture. Indeed, the products of irrigation will be con- 
sumed chiefly in upbuilding local centers of mining and other industries, 
which would otherwise not come into existence at all. Our people as.a 
whole will profit, for successful home-making is but another name for 
the upbuilding of the nation. 

The necessary foundation has already been laid for the inauguration 
of the policy just described. It would be unwise to begin by doing too 
much, for a great deal will doubtless be learned, both as to what can 
and what cannot be safely attempted, by the early efforts; which must 
of necessity be partly experimental in character. At the very begin- 
ning the Government should make clear, beyond shadow of doubt, its 
intention to pursue this policy on lines of the broadest public interest; 
No reservoir or canal should ever be built to satisfy selfish personal or 
local interests; but only in accordance with the advice of trained ex- 
perts, after long investigation has shown the locality where all the 
conditions combine to make the work most needed and fraught with 
the greatest usefulness to the community as a whole, ‘There should be 
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no! extravagance, and the believers in the need of irrigation will most 


benefit their cause’ by seeing to it that it is free from the least taint of 
excessive or reckless expenditure of the public moneys. | 

. Whatever the nation does for the extension of irrigation should har- 
monize with, and tend to improve, the condition of those now living on 
irrigated land. We are not at the starting point of this development. 
Over two hundred millions of private capital has already been expended 
in the construction of irrigation works, and many million acres of arid 
land reclaimed. A high degree of enterprise and ability has been shown 
in the work itself; but) as much cannot be said in reference to the laws 
relating thereto. ‘The security and value of the homes created depend 
largely on the stability of titles to water; but the majority of these rest 
on the uncertain foundation of court decisions rendered in ordinary suits | 
at law. With a few creditable exceptions, the arid States have failed to 
provide for the certain and just division of streams in times of scarcity. 
Lax and uncertain laws have made it possible to establish rights to water 
in excess of actual uses or necessities, and many streams have already 
passed into private ownership, or a control equivalent to ownership. 
_ Whoever controls. a stream practically controls the land it renders 
productive, and the doctrine of private ownership of water apart from 
land cannot prevail without causing enduring wrong. The recognition 
of such ownership, which has been permitted to grow up in the arid 
regions, should give way to a more enlightened and larger recognition 
of the rights of the public in the control and disposal of the public 
water supplies. Laws founded upon conditions obtaining in humid 
regions, where water is too abundant to justify hoarding it, have no 
proper application in a dry country. 

In the arid States the only right to water which should. be recognized 


‘is that of use. In irrigation this right should attach to the land re- 


claimed and be inseparable therefrom. Granting perpetual water rights 
to others than users, without compensation to the public, is open to all 
the objections which apply to giving away perpetual franchises to the 
public utilities of cities. A few of the Western States have already 
recognized this, and have incorporated in their constitutions the doctrine 
of perpetual State ownership of water. 

The benefits which have followed the unaided development of the 
past justify the nation’s aid and co-operation in the more difficult and 
important work yet to be accomplished. Laws so vitally affecting 
homes as those which control the water supply will only be effective 
when they have the sanction of the irrigators; reforms can only be final 
and. satisfactory when they come through the enlightenment of the 
people most concerned. The larger development which national aid 
insures should, however, awaken in every arid State the determination to 
make its irrigation system equal in justice and effectiveness that of any 
country in the civilized world, Nothing could be more unwise than for 
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isolated communities to continue to learn epey Hating! cieyenienenealdyi 
instead of profiting by what is already known elsewhere. We are deal- 
ing with a new and momentous question, in the pregnant years while 
institutions are forming, and what we do will affect not spe the present 
but future generations. 


Our aim should be not simply to reclaim the largest area of dnd and. 


provide homes for the largest number of people, but to create for this 
new industry the best possible social and industrial conditions; and this 
requires that we not only understand the existing situation, but avail 
ourselves of the best experience of the time in the solution of its prob- 
lems. A careful study should be made, both by the Nation and the 
States, of the irrigation laws and conditions here and abroad. UlIti- 
mately it will probably be necessary for the ;|Nation to co-operate with 
the several arid States in proportion as these States by their legislation 
and administration show themselves fit to receive it. 


In Hawaii our aim must be to develop the Territory on the tradi- 


tional American lines. We do not wish a region of large estates tilled 
by cheap labor; we wish a healthy American community. of men who. 


themselves till the farms they own. All our legislation for the islands 
should be shaped with this end in view; the well-being of the average 
home-maker must afford the true test of the healthy development of the 


islands. ‘The land policy should as nearly as possible be modeled on _ 


our homestead system. 

It is a pleasure to say that it is hardly more necessary to report as to 
Puerto Rico than as to any State or Territory within our continental 
limits. Thedsland is thriving as never before, and it is being adminis- 
tered efficiently and honestly. Its people are now enjoying liberty and 
order under the protection of the United States, and upon this fact we 
congratulate them and ourselves. ‘Their material welfare must be as 
carefully and jealously considered as the welfare of any other portion of 
our country. We have given them the great gift of free access for 


their products to the markets of the United States. I ask the attention © 


of the Congress to the need of legislation concerning the public lands of 
Puerto Rico. 

In Cuba such progress has been made toward putting the independ- 
ent government of the island upon a firm footing that before the present 
session of the Congress closes this will be an accomplished fact. Cuba 
will then start as her own mistress; and to the beautiful Queen of ‘the 
Antilles, as she unfolds this new page of her destiny, we extend our 
heartiest greetings and good wishes. Elsewhere I have discussed the 
question of reciprocity. In the case of Cuba, however, there are 
weighty reasons of morality and of national interest why the policy 
should be held to have a peculiar application, and I most earnestly ask 
your attention to the wisdom, indeed to the vital need, of providing for 
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a substantial reduction in the tariff duties on Cuban imports into the 


United States. Cuba has in her constitution affirmed what we desired, 
that she should stand, in international matters, in closer and more 
friendly relations with us than with any other power; and we are bound 
by every consideration of honor and expediency to pass commercial 
measures in the interest of her material well-being. 

In the Philippines our problem is larger. They are very rich tropical 
islands, inhabited by many varying tribes, representing widely different 
stages of progress toward civilization. Our earnest effort is to help 
these people upward along the stony and difficult path that leads to self- 
government. We hope to make our administration of the islands hon- 
orable to our Nation by making it of the highest benefit to the Filipinos 
themselves; and as an earnest of what we intend to do, we point to 
what we have done, Already a greater measure of material prosperity 
and of governmental honesty and efficiency has been attained in the 
Philippines than ever before in their history. 

It is no light task for a nation to achieve the temperamental qualities 
without which the institutions of free government are but an empty 
mockery. Our people are now successfully governing themselves, be- 
cause for more than a thousand years they have been slowly fitting 
themselves, sometimes consciously, sometimes unconsciously, toward 
this end. What has taken us thirty generations to achieve, we cannot 
expect to see another race accomplish out of hand, especially when large 
portions of that race start very far behind the point which our ancestors 
had reached even thirty generations ago. In dealing with the Philip- 
pine people we must show both patience and strength, forbearance and 
steadfast resolution. Our aimis high. We do not desire to do for the 
islanders merely what has elsewhere been done for tropic peoples by 
even the best foreign governments. We hope to do for them what has 
never before been done for any people of the tropics— to make them 
fit for self-government after the fashion of the really free nations. 

History may safely be challenged to show a single instance in which 
a masterful race such as ours, having been forced by the exigencies of 
war to take possession of an alien land, has behaved to its inhabitants 
with the disinterested zeal for their progress that our people have 
shown in the Philippines. To leave the islands at this time would mean 
that they would fall into a welter of murderous anarchy. Such deser- 
tion of duty on our part would be a crime against humanity. The 
character of Governor Taft and of his associates and subordinates is a 
proof, if such be needed, of the sincerity of our effort to give the island- 
ers a constantly increasing measure of self-government, exactly as fast 
as they show themselves fit to exercise it. Since the civil government 
was established not an appointment has been made in the islands with 
any reference to considerations of political influence, or to aught else 
save the fitness of the man and the needs of the service. 
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°<Tn our’ anxiety for the welfare and progress ‘of the Philippines, it 
may be that here and there we have gone too rapidly in giving’ them 
local self-government. It is on this side that our error, if any, has 
been’ committed. No competent observer, sincerely desirous of finding 
out the facts and influenced only by a desire for the welfare of the na- 


tives, can assert that we have not gone far enough.» We have gone to. 


the' very verge of safety in hastening the process. ‘To have taken a 
single step farther or faster in advance would have been folly and weak- 
ness, and might well have been crime. We are extremely anxious that 
the natives shall show the power of governing themselves.’ Weare anx- 
ious, first for their sakes, and next,’ because it relieves us of a great 
burden. ‘There need not be the slightest fear of our not el to 
give them all the liberty for which they are fit. 

‘The only fear is lest in our overanxiety we give them a degree of in- 
dependence for which they are unfit, thereby inviting reaction and 
disaster. As fast as there is any reasonable hope that in a given dis- 


trict the people can govern themselves, self-government has been given 


in that district. "There is not a locality fitted for self-government which 
has not received it. But it may well ‘be that in certain cases it will 
have to be withdrawn because the inhabitants show themselves unfit to 
exercise it; such instances have already occurred. In other words, 
there is not the slightest chance of our failing to show a sufficiently hu- 
manitarian spirit. ‘The danger comes in the opposite direction. 

There are still troubles ahead in the islands. ‘The insurrection has 
become an affair of local banditti and marauders, who deserve no higher 
regard than the brigands of portions of the Old World. Encourage- 
ment, direct or indirect, to these insurrectors stands on the same foot- 
ing as encouragement to hostile Indians in the days when we still had 
Indian wars. Exactly as our aim isto give to the Indian who remains 
peaceful the fullest and amplest consideration, but to have it understood 
that we will show no weakness if he goes on the warpath, so we must 
make it evident, unless we ate false to our own traditions and to the 
demands of civilization and humanity, that while we will do everything 
in our power for the Filipino who is peaceful, we will take the sternest 
measures with the pa who follows the path of the Petre cro and 
the ladrone. 

The heartiest praise is due to large numbers of the natives of the 
islands for their steadfast loyalty. ‘The Macabebes have been conspicu- 
ous for their courage and devotion to the flag. I recommend that the 
Secretary of War be empowered to take some systematic action in the 
. way of aiding those of these men who are crippled in the service and 
the families of those who are killed. 

The time has come when there should be additional legislation for 
the Philippines. Nothing better can be done for the islands ‘than to in- 
troduce industrial enterprises. Nothing would benefit them so much a¢ 
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throwing them open to industrial development. ‘The connection be- 
tween idleness and mischief is proverbial, and the opportunity to do 
remunerative work is one of the surest preventativesof war. Of course 
no business man will go into the Philippines unless it is to his interést 
to do so; and it is immensely to the interest of the islands that ‘he 
should goin. It is therefore necessary that the Congress should pass 
laws by which the resources of the islands can be developed; so that 
franchises (for limited terms of years) can be granted to’ companies 
doing business in them, and every encouragement be given to the in- 
coming of business men of every kind. . 

Not to permit this is to do a wrong to the Philippines. |The franchises 
must be granted andthe business permitted only under regulations 
which will guarantee the islands against any kind of improper exploita- 
tion. But the vast natural wealth of the islands must be developed, 
and the capital willing to develop it must be given the opportunity. 
The field must be thrown open to individual enterprise, which has been 
the real factor in the development of every region over which our flag 
has flown. Itis urgently necessary to enact suitable laws dealing with 
general transportation, mining, banking, currency, homesteads, and the 
use and ownership of the lands and timber. ‘These laws will give free 
play to industrial enterprise; and the commercial development’ which 
will surely follow will accord to the people of the islands the best proofs 
of the sincerity of our desire to aid them. 


I call your attention most earnestly to the crying need of a cable to 
Hawaii and the Philippines, to be continued from the Philippines to 
points in Asia. We should not defer a day longer than necessary the 
construction of such a cable. It is demanded not merely for commer- 
cial but for political and military considerations. 

Hither the Congress should immediately provide for the construction 
of a Government cable, or else an arrangement should be made by which 
like advantages to those accruing from a Government cable may be 
secured to the Government by contract with a private cable company. 


No single great material work which remains to be undertaken on 
this continent is of such consequence to the American people as the 
building of a canal across the Isthmus connecting North and South 
America. Its importance to the Nation is by no means limited merely 
to its material effects upon our business prosperity; and yet with view to 
these effects alone it would be to the last degree important for us im- 
mediately to begin it. While its beneficial effects would perhaps be 
most marked upon the Pacific Coast and the Gulf and South Atlantic - 
States, it would also greatly benefit other sections. It is emphatically 
a work which it is for the interest of the entire country to begin and 
complete as soon as possible; it is one of those great works which only 
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a great nation can undertake with prospects of success, and which when. 


done are not only permanent assets in the nation’s material interests, 


but standing monuments to its constructive ability. KvEOOR OR 
I am glad to be able to announce to you that our negotiations on this 


subject with Great Britain, conducted on both sides in a spirit of friend-. . 
liness and mutual good will and respect, have resulted in my being able _ 


to lay before the Senate a treaty which if ratified will enable us to be- 
gin preparations for an Isthmian canal at any time, and which guaran- 
tees to this Nation every right that it has ever asked in connection with 


the canal. In this treaty, the old Clayton-Bulwer treaty, so long. 


recognized as inadequate to supply the base for the construction and 
maintenance of a necessarily American ship canal, is abrogated. It. 
specifically provides that the United States alone shall do the work of 
building and assume the responsibility of safeguarding the canal and 
shall regulate its neutral use by all nations on terms of equality without 
the guaranty or interference of any outside nation from any quarter. 
The signed treaty will at once be laid before the Senate, and if approved 


the Congress can then proceed to give effect to the advantages it secures’ 


us by providing for the building of the canal. 


The true end of every great and free people should be self-respecting 
peace; and this Nation most earnestly desires sincere and cordial friend- 
ship with all others. Over the entire world, of recent years, wars be- 
tween the great civilized powers have become less and less frequent. 
Wars with barbarous or semi-barbarous peoples come in an entirely dif- 
ferent category, being merely a most regrettable but necessary interna- 
tional police duty which must be performed for the sake of the welfare 
of mankind. Peace can only be kept with certainty where both sides 
wish to keep it; but more and more the civilized peoples are realizing 
the wicked folly of war and are attaining that condition of just and in- 
telligent regard for the rights of others which will in the end, as we 
hope and believe, make world-wide peace possible. The peace confer- 
ence at The Hague gave definite expression to this hope and belief and 
marked a stride toward their attainment. 

This same peace conference acquiesced in our statement of the 
Monroe Doctrine as compatible with the purposes and aims of the con- 
ference. 

The Monroe Doctrine should be the cardinal feature of the foreign 
policy of all the nations of the two Americas, as it is of the United 
States. Just seventy-eight years have passed since President Monroe 
in his Annual Message announced that ‘‘ The American continents are 
henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future colonization by 
any European power.’’ In other words, the Monroe Doctrine is a dec- 
laration that there must be no territorial aggrandizement by any non- 
American power at the expense of any American power on American 
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_ soil, It is in no wise intended as hostile to any nation in the Old 
World. Still less is it intended to give cover to any aggression by one 
New World power at the expense of any other. It is simply a step, 
and a long step, toward assuring the universal peace of the world by 
securing the possibility of permanent peace on this hemisphere. 

During the past century other influences have established the perma- 
nence and independence of the smaller states of Europe. Through the 
“Monroe Doctrine we hope to be able to safeguard like independence’ and 
‘secure like permanence for the lesser among the New World nations. 

This doctrine has nothing to do with the commercial relations of any 
American power, save that it in truth allows each of them to form such 
as it desires. In other words, it is really a guaranty of the commercial 
independence of the Americas. We do not ask under this doctrine for 
any exclusive commercial dealings with any other American state. We 
do not guarantee any state against punishment if it misconducts itself, 
provided that punishment does not take the form of the acquisition of 
territory by any non-American power. 

Our attitude in Cuba is 2 sufficient guaranty of our own good faith. 
We have not the slightest desire to secure any territory at the expense 
of any of our neighbors. We wish to work with them hand in hand, 
so that all of us may be uplifted together, and we rejoice over the good 
fortune of any of them, we gladly hail their material prosperity and 
political stability, and are concerned and alarmed if any of them fall 
into industrial or political chaos. We do not wish to see any Old World 
military power grow up on this continent, or to be compelled to become 
a military power ourselves. The peoples of the Americas can prosper 
best if left to work out their own salvation in their own way. 


The work of upbuilding the Navy must be steadily continued. No 
one point of our policy, foreign or domestic, is more important than 
this to the honor and material welfare, and above all to the peace, of 
our nation in the future. Whether we desire it or not, we must hence- 
forth recognize that we have international duties no less than inter- 
national rights. Even if our flag were hauled down in the Philippines 
and Puerto Rico, even if we decided not to build the Isthmian Canal, 
we should need a thoroughly trained Navy of adequate size, or else be 
prepared definitely and for all time to abandon the idea that our nation 
is among those whose sons go down to the sea in ships. Unless our 
commerce is always to be carried in foreign bottoms, we must have war 
craft to protect it. . 

Inasmuch, however, as the American people have no thought of 
abandoning the path upon which they have entered, and especially in 
view of the fact that the building of the Isthmian Canal is fast becom- 
ing one of the matters which the whole people are united in demanding, 
it is imperative that our Navy should be put and kept in the highest 
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state of efficiency, and should be made to answer to our growing needs, 


So far from being in any way a provocation to war, an adequate and > 


highly trained navy is the best guaranty against war, the cheapest and 
most effective peace insurance. The cost of building and maintaining 
such a navy represents the very lightest. cieekan for pamas apirirn 
which this nation can possibly pay. 

Probably no other great nation in the world is is so anxious for peace 


as we are... ‘There is not.a single civilized power which has anything’ 


whatever to fear from aggressiveness on our part. All we want is 
peace; and toward this end we wish to be able to secure the same re- 
spect for our rights from others which we are eager and anxious to 
extend to their rights in return, to insure fair treatment to us com- 
mercially, and to guarantee the safety of the American people. 

Our people intend to abide by the Monroe Doctrine and to insist upon 
it as the one sure means of securing the peace of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The Navy offers us the only means of making our insistence 
upon the Monroe Doctrine anything but a subject of derision to what- 
ever nation chooses to disregard it. We desire the peace which comes 
as of right to the just man armed; not the peace granted on terms of 
ignominy to the craven and the weakling, 

It is not possible to improvise a navy after war breaks out. ‘The 
ships must be built and the men trained long in advance. Some aux- 
iliary vessels can be turned into makeshifts which will do in default of 
any better for the minor work, and a proportion of raw men can be 
mixed with the highly trained, their shortcomings being made good by 
the skill of their fellows; but the efficient fighting force of the Navy 
when pitted against an equal opponent will be found almost exclusively 
in the war ships that have been regularly built and in the officers and 
men who through years of faithful performance of sea duty have been 
trained to handle their formidable but complex and delicate weapons 
with the highest efficiency. In the late war with Spain the ships that 
dealt the decisive blows at Manila and Santiago had been launched from 
two to fourteen years, and they were able to do as they did because the 
men in the conning towers, the gun turrets, and the engine-rooms had 
through long years of practice at sea learned how to do their duty, 

Our present Navy was begun in 1882. At that period our Navy con- 
sisted of a collection of antiquated wooden ships, already almost as out 
of place against modern war vessels as the galleys of Alcibiades and 
Hamilcar —certainly as the ships of Tromp and Blake. Nor at that 
time did we have men fit to handle a modern man-of-war. Under the 
wise legislation of the Congress and the successful administration of a 
succession of patriotic Secretaries of the Navy, belonging to both 
political parties, the work of upbuilding the Navy went on, and ships 


equal to any in the world of their kind were continually added; .and— 


what was even more important, these ships were exercised at sea singly 
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and in squadrons until the men aboard them were able to get the best 


possible service out of them. The result was seen in, the short war with 


Spain, which was decided with such rapidity because of the infinitely 
greater preparedness of our Navy than of the Spanish Navy...) |) 

While awarding the fullest honor to the men who actually commanded 
and manned the ships which destroyed the Spanish sea: forces in the 
Philippines and in Cuba, we must not forget that) an’ equal, ‘meed of 
praise belongs, to those without whom neither blow could. have been 
struck. The Congressmen who voted years in advance the money to 
lay down the ships, to build the guns, to buy the armor-plate; the 
Department officials and the business men and wage-workers who fur- 
nished what the Congress had authorized; the Secretaries of the Navy 
who asked for and expended the appropriations; and finally the officers 
who, in fair weather and foul, on actual sea service, trained and: disci- 
plined. the crews of the ships when there was no war in sight—all are 
entitled to. a full share in the glory of Manila and, Santiago, and the 
respect accorded by every true American to those who wrought such 
sigual triumph for our country. It was forethought and preparation 
which secured us the overwhelming triumph of 1898. _If,,we fail, to 
show forethought and preparation now, there may. come a. time when 
disaster will befall us instead of triumph; and should this time come, 
the fault will rest primarily, not upon those whom the accident of events 
puts in supreme command at the moment, but upon those who have 
failed to prepare in advance. 

There shouid beno cessation in the work of completing our Navy.. So 
far ingenuity has been wholly unable to devise a substitute for the great 
war craft whose hammering guns beat out the mastery of the high seas, 
Itis unsafe and unwise not to provide this year for severaladditional bat- 
tle ships and heavy armored cruisers, with auxiliary and lighter craft 
in proportion; for the exact numbers and character I refer, you to the 
report of the Secretary of the Navy: But there is something we need 
even more than additional ships, and this is additional officers and men. 
To provide battle ships and cruisers and then lay them up, with the 
expectation of. leaving them unmanned until they are needed in actual 
war, would be worse than folly; it would be a crime against the Nation. 

To send any war ship against a competent enemy unless those aboard 
it have been trained by years of actual sea service, including incessant 
gunnery practice, would be to invite not merely disaster, but the bitterest 
shame and humiliation. Four thousand additional seamen and one 
thousand additional marines should be provided; and an increase in the 
officers should be provided by making a large addition to the classes at 
Annapolis. ‘There is one small matter which should be mentioned in con- 
nection with Annapolis. The pretentious and unmeaning title of ‘‘naval 
cadet’? should be abolished; the title of ‘‘ midshipman,’’ full of his- 
toric association, should be restored. 
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Even in time of peace a war ship should be used until it wears out, 


for only so can it be kept fit to respond to any emergency. The officers 
and men alike should be kept as much as possible on blue water, for it | 


is there only they can learn their duties as they should be learned. ‘The 
big vessels should be manceuvred in squadrons containing not merely 


battle ships, but the necessary proportion of cruisers and scouts. The | 


torpedo boats should be handled by the younger officers in such manner 
as will best fit the latter to take responsibility and meet the emergencies 
of actual warfare. 

‘Every detail ashore which can be performed by a civilian should be 
so performed, the officer being kept for his special duty in the sea 
service. Above all, gunnery practice should be unceasing. It is im- 
portant to have our Navy of adequate size, but it is even more important 
that ship for ship it should equal in efficiency any navy in the world. 
This is possible only with highly drilled crews and officers, and this in 
turn imperatively demands continuous and progressive instruction in 
target practice, ship handling, squadron tactics, and general discipline. 


Our ships must be assembled in squadrons actively cruising away from : 


harbors and never long at anchor. ‘The resulting wear upon engines 
and hulls must be endured; a battle ship worn out in long training of 
officers and men is well paid for by the results, while, on the other hand, 
no matter in how excellent condition, it is useless if the crew se not 
expert. 

We now have seventeen battle ships appropriated for, of which nine 
are completed and have been commissioned for actual service. ‘The re- 
maining eight will be ready in from two to four years, but it will take 
at least that time to recruit and train the men to fight them. It is of 
vast concern that we have trained crews ready for the vessels by the 
time they are commissioned. Good ships and good guns are simply 
good weapons, and the best weapons are useless save in the hands of 
men who know how to fight with them. The men must be trained and 
drilled under a thorough and well-planned system of progressive in- 
struction, while the recruiting must be carried on with still greater 
vigor. Every effort must be made to exalt the main function of. the 
officer—the command of men. The leading graduates of the Naval 
Academy should be assigned to the combatant branches, the line and 
marines. 

Many of the essentials of success are already recognized by the Gen- 
eral Board, which, as the central office of a growing staff, is moving 
steadily toward a proper war efficiency and a proper efficiency of the 
whole Navy, under the Secretary. This General Board, by fostering 
the creation of a general staff, is providing for the official and then the 
general recognition of our altered conditions as a Nation and of the 
true meaning of a great war fleet, which meaning is, first, the best men, 
and, second, the best ships, 
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The Naval Militia forces are State organizations, and are trained for 


coast service, and in event of war they will constitute the inner line of 
defense. They should receive hearty encouragement. from the General 
Government. 

But in addition we should at once provide for a National Nagel Re- 
serve, organized and trained under the direction of the Navy Depart- 
ment, and subject to the call of the Chief Executive whenever war 
becomes imminent. It should be a real auxiliary to the naval seagoing 
peace establishment, and offer material to be drawn on at once for man- 
ning our shipsin time of war. It should be composed of graduates. of 
the Naval Academy, graduates of the Naval Militia, officers and crews 
of coast-line steamers, longshore schooners, fishing vessels, and steam 
yachts, together with the coast population about such centers as life- 
saving stations and light-houses. 

The American people must either build and maintain an adequate 
navy or else make up their minds definitely to accept a secondary 
position in international affairs, not merely in political, but in com- 
mercial, matters. It has been well said that there is no surer way 
of courting national disaster than to be ‘‘ opulent, aggressive, and un; 
armed.”’ 


It is not necessary to increase our Army beyond its present size at 
this time. But it is necessary to keep it at the highest point of effi- 
ciency, The individual units who as officers and enlisted men compose 
this Army, are, we have good reason to believe, at least as efficient as 
those of any other army in the entire world. It is our duty to see that 
their training is of a kind to insure the highest possible expression of 
power to these units when acting in combination. 

The conditions of modern war are such as to make an infinitely heavier 
demand than ever before upon the individual character and capacity 
of the officer and the enlisted man, and to make it far more difficult for 
men to act together with effect. At present the fighting must be done 
in extended order, which means that each man must act for himself and 
at the same time act in combination with others with whom he is no 
longer in the old-fashioned elbow-to-elbow touch, Under such condi- 
tions a few men of the highest excellence are worth more than many 
men without the special skill which is only found as the result of special 
training applied to men of exceptional physique and morale. But now- 
adays the most valuable fighting man and the most difficult to perfect 
is the rifleman who is also a skillful and daring rider. 

The proportion of our cavalry regiments has wisely been increased. 
The American cavalryman, trained to manceuvre and fight with equal 
facility on foot and on horseback, is the best type of soldier for general 
purposes now to be found in the world. The ideal cavalryman of the 
present day is a man who can fight on foot as effectively as the best 
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infantryman, and who is in addition unsurpassed in the care and on 
esol of his horse and in his ability to fight on horseback. kant 

A’ general staff should be created. As for the present staff and 
supply departments, they should be filled by details from the line, the 
men so detailed returning after a while to their line duties. It is very ; 
undesirable to have the senior grades of the Army composed of men — 
who have come to fill the positions by the mere fact of seniority. A 
system should be adopted by which there shall be an elimination grade 
by grade of those who seem unfit to render the best service in’ the next 
grade. ‘Justice to the veterans of the Civil War who are still in the 
Army would seem to require that in the matter of retirements they be 
given by law the same privileges accorded to their comrades in the Navy. 

The process of elimination of the least fit should be conducted in a 
manner that would render it practically impossible to apply political or 
social pressure on behalf of any candidate, so that each man may be 
judged purély on his’ own merits. Pressure for the promotion of civil 
officials for political reasons is bad enough, but it is tenfold worse ~ 
where applied on behalf of officers of the Army or Navy. Every pro- 
motion and every detail under the War Department must be made 
solely with regard to the good of the service and to the capacity and 
merit of the man himself. No pressure, political, social, or personal, 
of any kind, will be permitted to exercise the least effect in any ques- 
tion of promotion or detail; and if there is reason to believe that such 
pressure is exercised at the instigation of the officer concerned, it will 
be held to militate against him. In our Army we cannot afford to have 
rewards or duties distributed save on the simple ground that those who 
by their own merits are entitled to the rewards get them, and that 
those who are peculiarly fit to do the duties are chosen to perform them. 

Every effort should be made to bring the Army to a constantly in- 
creasing state of efficiency. When on actual service no work save that 
directly in the line of such service should be required. The paper work 
in the Army, as in the Navy, should be greatly reduced. What is 
needed is proved power of command and capacity to work well in the 
field. Constant care is necessary to prevent dry rot in the transporta- 
tion and commissary departments. 

Our Army is so small and so much scattered that it is very difficult 
to give the higher officers (as well as the lower officers and the enlisted 
men) a chance to practice manceuvres in mass and on a comparatively 
large scale. In time of need no amount of individual excellence would 
avail against the paralysis which would follow inability to work as a 
coherent whole, under skillful and daring leadership. The Congress 
should provide means whereby it will be possible to have field exercises 
by at least a division of regulars, and if possible also a division of na- 
tional guardsmen, once a year. ‘These exercises might take the form of 
field manceuvres; or, if on the Gulf Coast or the Pacific or Atlantic Sea- 
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board, or in the region of the Great Lakes, the army corps when assem- 


bled could be marched from some inland point to some point ‘on the 
water, there embarked, disembarked after a couple of days’ journey at 
some other point, and again marched inland. Only by actual: handling 
and providing for men in masses while they are marching, camping, 
embarking, and disembarking, will it be possible to train the bhai 
officers to perform their duties well and smoothly. 

A great debt is owing from the public to the men of the Army and 
Navy. They should be so treated as to enable them to reach the high- 
est point of efficiency, so that they may be able to respond instantly to 
any demand made upon them to sustain the interests of the Nation and 
the honor of the flag. The individual American enlisted man is proba- 
bly on the whole a more formidable fighting man than the regular of 
any other army. Every consideration should be shown him, and in 
return the highest standard of usefulness should be exacted from him. 
It is well worth while for the Congress to consider whether the pay of 
enlisted men upon second and subsequent enlistments should not be in- 
creased to correspond with the increased value of the veteran soldier. 

Much good has already come from the act reorganizing the Army, 
passed early in the present year. The three prime reforms, all of them 
of literally inestimable value, are, first, the substitution of four-year de- 
tails from the line for permanent appointments in the so-called staff 
divisions; second, the establishment of a corps of artillery with a chief 
at the head; third, the establishment of a maximum and minimum limit 
for the Army. It would be difficult to overestimate the improvement 
in the efficiency of our Army which these three reforms are making, 
and have in part already effected. 

The reorganization provided for by the act has been substantially 
accomplished. The improved, conditions in the Philippines have ena- 
bled the War Department materially to reduce the military charge upon 
our revenue and to arrange the number of soldiers so as to bring this 
number much nearer to the minimum than to the maximum limit estab- 
lished by law.' There is, however, need of supplementary legislation. 
Thorough military education must be provided, and in addition to the 
regulars the advantages of this education should be given to the officers 
of the National Guard and others in civil life who desiré intelligently to 
fit themselves for possible military duty.’ The officers should be given 
the chance to perfect themselves by study in the higher branches of this 
art. At West Point the education should be of the kind most apt to 
turn out men who are good in actual field service; too much stress 
should not be laid on mathematics, nor should proficiency therein be 
held to establish the right of entry to a corps d’élite. The typical 
American officer of the best kind need not be a good mathematician; 
but he must be able to master himself, to control others, and to show 
boldness and fertility of resource in every emergency. 
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Action should be taken in reference to the militia and to the raising 
of volunteer forces. Our militia law is obsolete and worthless. — » Bher 
_ organization and armament of the National. Guard of the several States, 


which are treated as militia in the appropriations by the Congress, 


should be made identical with those provided for the regular forces. 
- The obligations and duties of the Guard in time of war should be care- _ 


fully defined, and a system established by law under which the method 
of procedure of raising volunteer forces should be prescribed in advance. 
It isiutterly impossible in the excitement and haste of impending war 


to do this satisfactorily if the arrangements have not been made long. 


beforehand. Provision should be made for utilizing in the first volun- 


teer organizations called out the training of those citizens who have, 
already had experience under arms, and especially for the selection in. 


advance of the officers of any force which may be raised; for careful 

selection of the kind necessary is impossible after the outbreak of war. 
That the Army is not at all a mere instrument of destruction has been 

shown during the last three years. In the Philippines, Cuba, and 


Puerto Rico it has proved itself a great constructive force, a most potent, 


implement for the upbuilding of a peaceful civilization. 


a 


No other citizens deserve so well of the Republic as .the veterans, the 
survivors of those who saved the Union. They did the one deed which 


if left undone would have meant that all else in our history went for. 


nothing. But for their steadfast prowess in the greatest crisis of our 
history, all our annals would be meaningless, and our great experiment 
in popular freedom and self-government a gloomy failure.. Moreover, 
they not only left us a united Nation, but they left us also as a heritage 
the memory of the mighty deeds by which the Nation was kept united. 


We are now indeed one Nation, one in fact as well as in name; we are. 
united in our devotion to the flag which is the symbol of national great-; 


ness and unity; and the very completeness of our union enables us. all, 
in every part of the country, to glory in the valor shown alike by the 
sons of the North and the sons of the South in the times that tried 
men’s souls. , 

The men who in the last three years have done so well in the East 
and the West Indies and on the mainland of Asia have shown that this 
remembrance is not lost. In any serious crisis the United States must 
rely for the great mass of its fighting men upon the volunteer soldiery 
who do not make a permanent profession of the military career; and 
whenever such a crisis arises the deathless memories of the Civil War 
will give to Americans the lift of lofty purpose which comes to those 
whose fathers have stood valiantly in the forefront of the battle. 


The merit system of making appointments is in its essence as demo- 
cratic and American as the common school system itself. It simply 
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_ means that in clerical and other positions where the duties are entirely 


non-political, all applicants should have a fair field and no favor, each 
standing on his merits as he is able to show them by practical test. 
Written competitive examinations offer the only available means in 
many cases for applying this system. In other cases, as where laborers 
are employed, a system of registration undoubtedly can be widely ex- 
tended. There are, of course, places where the written competitive 
examination cannot be applied, and others where it offers by to means 
an ideal solution, but where under existing political conditions it is, 
though an imperfect means, yet the best present means of ‘getting 
satisfactory results. 

Wherever the conditions Hai permitted the application of the merit 
system in its fullest and widest sense, the gain to the Government has 
been immense. ‘The navy-yards and postal service illustrate, probably 
better than any other branches of the Government, the great gain in 
economy, efficiency, and honesty due to the enforcement of this prin- 
ciple. 

I recommend the passage’ of a law which will extend the classified 
service to the District of Columbia, or will at least enable the President 
thus to extend it. In my judgment all laws providing for the tempo- 
rary employment of clerks should hereafter contain a' provision that 
they be selected under the Civil Service Law. 

It is important to have this system obtain at home, but it is even 
more important to have it applied rigidly in our insular possessions. 
Not an office should be filled in the Philippines or Puerto Rico with 
any tegard to the man’s partisan affiliations or services, with any 
regard to the political, social, or personal influence which he may have 
at his command; in short, heed should be paid to absolutely nothing 
save the man’s own character and capacity and the needs of the service. 

The administration of these islands should be as wholly free from the 
suspicion of partisan politics as the administration of the Army and 
Navy. All that we ask from the public servant in the Philippines or 
Puerto Rico is that he reflect honor on his country by the way in which 
he makes that country’s rule a benefit to the peoples who have come 
under it. This is all that we should ask, and we cannot afford to be 
content with less. 

The merit system is simply one method of securing honest and 
efficient administration of the Government; and in the long run the sole 
justification of any type of government lies in its proving itself both 
honest and efficient. 1 


The consular service is now organized under the provisions of a law 
passed in 1856, which is entirely inadequate to existing conditions. 
T’he interest shown by so many commierical bodies throughout the coun- 
try in the reorganization of the service is heartily commended to your 
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attention. Several bills providing for a new consular service have in 


recent years been submitted to the Congress, They are based upon the ~ 
just principle that appointments to the service should be made only 


after a practical test’ of the applicant’s fitness, that promotions. should 
be governed by trustworthiness, adaptability, and zeal in the perform- 


ance of duty, and that the tenure of office should be unaffected by: pats 4 


tisan considerations. 

The guardianship and fostering of our satel sealed laa res 
commerce, the protection of American citizens resorting to foreign coun- 
tries in lawful pursuit of their affairs, and the maintenance of the dig- 
nity of the nation abroad, combine to make it essential that our consuls 
should be men of character, knowledge and: enterprise. It is true that 
the service is now, in the main, efficient, but a standard of excellence 
cannot be permanently maintained until the principles set forth in the 
bills heretofore submitted to the Congress on this subject. are enacted 
into law. ; 


In my judgment the time has arrived when we should definitely make 
up our minds to recognize the Indian as an individual and not asa 


member of a tribe. ‘The General Allotment Act is a mighty pulveri- 


zing engine to break up the tribal mass. It acts directly upon the 
family and the individual. Under its provisions some sixty thousand 
Indians have already become citizens of the United States. We should 
now break up the tribal funds, doing for them what allotment does for 
the tribal lands; that is, they should be divided into individual holdings. 
There will be a transition period during which the funds will in many 
cases have to be held in trust. This is the case also with the lands. 
A stop should be put upon the indiscriminate permission to Indians’ to 
lease their allotments. ‘The effort should be steadily to make the In- 
dian work like any other man on his own ground. The marriage laws 
of the Indians should be made the same as those of the whites. 

In the schools the education should be elementary and largely indus- 
trial. The need of higher education among the Indians is very, very 
limited. On the reservations care should be taken to try to suit the 
teaching to the needs of the particular Indian... There is no use‘in at- 
tempting to induce agriculture in a country suited only for cattle raising, 
where the Indian should be made a stock grower. The ration system, 
which is merely the corral and the reservation system, is highly detri- 
mental to the Indians. It promotes beggary, perpetuates pauperism, 
and stifles industry. It is an effectual barrier to progress. It inust con- 
tinue to a greater or less degree as long as tribes are herded on reserva- 
tions and have everything in common. The Indian should be treated 
as an individual—like the whiteman. During the change of treatment 
inevitable hardships will occur; every effort should be made to minimize 
these hardships; but we should not because of them hesitate to make 
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the change. There should be a continuous reduction in the number 2 
of agencies. 


In dealing with the aboriginal races few things are more important 
than to preserve them from the terrible physical and moral degradation 
resulting from the liquor traffic. We are doing all we can to save our 
- own Indian tribes from this evil. Wherever by international agree- 
ment this same end can be attained as regards races where we do not 
possess exclusive control, every effort should be made to bring it about. 


I bespeak the most cordial support from the Congress and the people 
for the St. Louis Exposition to commemorate the One Hundredth An- 
niversary of the Louisiana Purchase. This purchase was the greatest 
instance of expansion in our history. It definitely decided that we were 
to become a great continental republic, by far the foremost power in the | 
Western Hemisphere. It is one of three or four great landmarks in 
our history —the great turning points in our development. It is emi- 
nently fitting that all our people should join with heartiest good will in 
commemorating it, and the citizens of St. Louis, of Missouri, of all the 
adjacent region, are entitled to every aid in’ making the celebration’ a 
noteworthy event in our annals. We earnestly hope that foreign na- 
tions will appreciate the deep interest our country takes in this Exposi- 
tion, and our view of its importance from every standpoint, and that 
they will participate in securing its success. The National Government 
should be represented by a full and complete set of exhibits. 


The people of Charleston, with great energy and civic spirit, are 
carrying on an Exposition which will continue throughout most of the 
present session of the Congress. I heartily commend this Exposition to 
the good will of the people. It deserves all the encouragement that can 
be given it. The managers of the Charleston Exposition have requested 
the Cabinet officers to place thereat the Government exhibits which 
have been at Buffalo, promising to pay the necessary expenses. I have 
taken the responsibility of directing that this be done, for I feel that it 
is due to Charleston to help her in her praiseworthy effort. In my 
opinion the management should not be required to pay all these ex- 
penses. I earnestly recommend that the Congress appropriate at once 
the small sum necessary for this purpose. 


The Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo has justclosed. Both from 
the industrial and the artistic standpoint this Exposition has been in a 
high degree creditable and useful, not merely to Buffalo but to the 
United States. ‘he terrible tragedy of the President’s assassination in- 
terfered materially with its being a financial success. "The Exposition 
was peculiarly in harmony with the trend of our public policy, because 
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it represented an effort to bring into closer touch all the peoples of the 


Western Hemisphere, and give them an increasing sense of unity. | 


Such an effort was a genuine service to the entire American public. 


The advancement of the highest interests of national science and 
learning and the custody of objects of art and of the valuable results 
of scientific expeditions conducted by the United States have been com- 
mitted to the Smithsonian Institution. In furtherance of its declared 
purpose — for the ‘‘increase and diffusion of knowledge among men”’ 
—the Congress has from time to time given it other important func- 


tions. Such trusts have been executed by the Institution with notable 


fidelity. “There should be no halt in the work of the Institution, in ac- 
cordance with the plans which its’ Secretary has presented, for the 
preservation of the vanishing races of great North American animals 
in the National Zoological Park. ‘The urgent needs of the National 
Museum are recommended to the favorable consideration of the Con- 
gress. : 


Perhaps the most characteristic educational movement -of the past 


fifty years is that which has created the modern public library and de- 


veloped it into broad and active service. ‘There are now over five 
thousand public libraries in the United States, the product of this period. 
In addition to accumulating material, they are also striving by organi- 
zation, by improvement in method, and by co-operation, to give greater 
efficiency to the material they hold, to make it more widely useful, and 
by avoidance of unnecessary duplication in process to reduce the cost of 
its administration. 

In these efforts they naturally look for assistance to the Federal library, 
which, though still the Library of Congress, and so entitled, is the one 
national library of the United States. Already the largest single col- 
lection of books on the Western Hemisphere, and certain to increase 
more rapidly than any other through purchase, exchange, and the oper- 
ation of the copyright law, this library has a unique opportunity to 
render to the libraries of this country—to American scholarship — 
service of the highest importance. It is housed in a building which is 
the largest and most magnificent yet erected for library uses. Resources 
are now being provided which will develop the collection properly, equip 
it with the apparatus and service necessary to its effective use, render 
its bibliographic work widely available, and enable it to become, not 
merely a center of research, but the chief factor in great co-operative 
efforts for the diffusion of knowledge and the advancement of learning. 


For the sake of good administration, sound economy, and the ad- 
vancement of science, the Census Office as now constituted should be 
made a permanent Government bureau. ‘This would insure better, 
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cheaper, and more. satisfactory work, in the interest not only of our 
business but of statistic, economic, and social science. 


The remarkable growth of the postal service is shown in the fact that 
its revenues have doubled and its expenditures have nearly doubled 
within twelve years. Its progressive development compels constantly 
increasing outlay, but in this period of business energy and prosperity 
its receipts grow so much faster than its expenses that the annual deficit 
has been steadily reduced from $11,411,779 in 1897 to $3,923,727 in 
1901. Among recent postal advances the success of rural free delivery 
wherever established has been so marked, and actual experience has 
made its benefits so plain, that the demand for its extension is general 
and urgent. 

It is just that the great agricultural population should share in>the 
improvement of the service. The number of rural routes now in oper- 
ation is 6,009, practically all established within three years, and there 
are 6,000 applications awaiting action. It is expected that the number 
in operation at the close of the current fiscal year will reach 8,600. The 
mail will then be daily carried to the doors of 5 700, ooo of our people 
who have heretofore been dependent upon distant offices, and one-third 
of all that portion of the country which is adapted to it will be covered 
by this kind of service. 

The full measure of postal progress which might be realized has long 
been hampered and obstructed by the heavy burden imposed on the 
Government through the intrenched and well-understood abuses which 
have grown up in connection with second-class mail matter. ‘The ex- 
tent of this burden appears when it is stated that while the second-class 
matter makes nearly three-fifths of the weight of all the mail, it paid 
for the last fiscal year only $4,294,445 of the aggregate postal revenue 
of $111,631,193. If the pound rate of postage, which produces the 
large loss thus entailed, and which was fixed by the Congress with the 
purpose of encouraging the dissemination of public information, were 
limited to the legitimate newspapers and periodicals actually contem- 
plated by the law, no just exception could be taken. That expense 
would be the recognized and accepted cost of a liberal public policy 
deliberately adopted for a justifiable end. But much of the matter 
which enjoys the privileged rate is wholly outside of the intent of the 
law, and has secured admission only through an evasion of its require- 
ments or through lax construction. The proportion of such wrongly 
included matter is estimated by postal experts to be one-half of the 
whole volume of second-class mail. If it be only one-third or one- 
quarter, the magnitude of the burden is apparent. The Post-Office 
Department has now undertaken to remove the abuses so far as is pos- 
sible by a stricter application of the law; and it should be sustained in 
its effort. 
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Owing to the rapid growth of our power and our interests on the 
Pacific, whatever happens in China must be of the keenest national 
concern to us. 

‘The general terms of the settlement of the questions growing out of 
the antiforeign uprisings in China of 1900, having been formulated in a 
joint note addressed to China by the representatives of the injured 
powers in December last, were promptly accepted by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. After protracted conferences the plenipotentiaries of the 
several powers were able to sign a final protocol with the Chinese 
plenipotentiaries on the 7th of last September, setting forth the meas- 
ures taken by China in compliance with the demands of the joint note, 
aud expressing their satisfaction therewith. It will be laid before the 
Congress, with a report of the plenipotentiary on behalf of the United 
States, Mr. William Woodville Rockhill, to whom high praise is due 
for the tact, good judgment, aud energy he has displayed in ee ONE Ye 
an exceptionally difficult and delicate task. 

The agreement reached disposes in a manner satisfactory to the 
powers of the various grounds of complaint, and will contribute ma- 
terially to better future relations between China and the powers. 
Reparation has been made by China for the murder of foreigners dur- | 
ing the uprising and punishment has been inflicted on the officials, 
however high in rank, recognized as responsible for ot having partici- 
pated in the outbreak. Official examinations have been forbidden for a 
period of five years in all cities in which foreigners have been murdered 
or cruelly treated, and edicts have been issued making all officials 
directly responsible for the future safety of foreigners and for the sup- 
pression of violence against them. 

Provisions have been made for insuring the future safety of the for- 
eign representatives in Peking by setting aside for their exclusive use a 
quarter of the city which the powers can make defensible and in which 
they can if necessary maintain permanent military guards; by dismant- 
ling the military works between the capital and the sea; and by allow- 
ing the temporary maintenance of foreign military posts along this line. 
An, edict has been issued by the Emperor of China prohibiting for two 
years the importation of arms and ammunition into China. China has 
agreed to pay adequate indemnities to the states, societies, and indi- 
viduals for the losses sustained by them and for the expenses of the 
military expeditions sent by the various powers to protect life and 
restore order. 

Under the provisions of the joint note of December, r900, China has 
agreed to revise the treaties of commerce and navigation and to take 
such other steps for the purpose of facilitating foreign trade as the 
foreign powers may decide to be needed. 

The Chinese Government has agreed to participate financially in the 
work of bettering the water approaches to Shanghai and to Tientsin, 
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the centers of pias trade in central and northern China, and an. in- 


ternational conservancy board, in which the Chinese Government is 


largely represented, has been provided for the improvement of the 
Shanghai River and the control of its navigation. In the same line of 
commercial advantages a revision of the present tariff on imports has 
been) assented to for the purpose of substituting specific for ad valorem 
duties, and an expert has been sent abroad on the part of the United 
States to assist in this work. A list of articles to remain free of duty, 
including flour, cereals, and rice, gold and silver coin and bullion, has 
also been agreed upon in the settlement. . . 

During these troubles our Government has unswervingly advocated 
moderation, and’ has materially aided in bringing about an adjustment 
which ‘tends to enhance the welfare of China and to lead to a more bene- 
ficial intercourse between the Empire and’ the modern world; while in 
the critical period of revolt and massacre we did our full share in safe- 
guarding life and property, restoring order, and vindicating the national 
interest and honor. It behooves us to continue in these paths, doing 
what lies in our power to foster feelings of good will, and leaving no 
effort untried to work out the great policy of full and fair intercourse 
between China and the nations, on a footing of equal rights and advan- 
tages to all. We advocate the ‘‘open door’’ with all that it implies; 
not merely the procurement of enlarged commercial opportunities on 
the coasts, but access to the interior by the waterways with which 
China has been so extraordinarily favored. Only by bringing the peo- 
ple of China into peaceful and friendly community of trade with all the 
peoples of the earth can the work now auspiciously begun be carried to 
fruition. In the attainment of this purpose we necessarily claim parity 
of treatment, under the conventions, throughout. the Empire for our 
trade and our citizens with those of all other powers. 


We view with lively interest and keen hopes of beneficial results the 
proceedings of the Pan-American Congress, convoked at the invitation 
of Mexico, and now sitting at the Mexican capital. The delegates of 
the United States are under the most liberal instructions to co-operate 
with their colleagues in all matters promising advantage to the great 
family of American commonwealths, as well in their relations among 
themselves as in their domestic advancement and in their intercourse 
with the world at large. 

My predecessor communicated to the Congress the fact that the Weil 
and La Abra awards against Mexico have been adjudged by the highest 
courts of our country to have been obtained through fraud and perjury 
on the part of the claimants, and that in accordance with the acts of the 
Congress the money remaining in the hands of the Secretary of State on 
these awards has been returned to Mexico. A considerable portion of 
the money received from Mexico on these awards'had been paid by this 
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Government to the claimants before the daaced of the courts was ren- 
dered. My judgment is that the Congress should return to Mexico an 
amount equal to the sums thus already paid to the claimants. 


The death of eines Victoria caused the people of the United idles 
deep and heartfelt sorrow, to which the Government gave full expres: — 
sion. When President McKinley died, our Nation in turn received 
from every quarter of the British Empire expressions of grief and sym- 
pathy no less sincere. The death of the Empress Dowager Frederick of 
Germany also aroused the genuine sympathy of the American people; 
and this sympathy was cordially reciprocated by Germany when the 
President was assassinated. Indeed, from every quarter of the civilized 
world we received, at the time of the President’s death, assurances of 
such grief and regard as to touch the hearts of our people. In the 
midst of our affliction we reverently thank the Almighty that we are at 
peace with the nations of mankind; and we firmly intend that our 
policy shall be such as to continue unbroken these international rela- 
tions of mutual respect and good will. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


WuitEe Houser, December 16, Igor. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, with ac- 
companying papers, showing that a civil government for Puerto Rico 
has been organized in accordance with the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress approved April 12, 1900, entitled ‘‘An act to provide revenues and 
a civil Government for Puerto Rico, and for other purposes,”’ and that 
the legislative assembly of Puerto Rico has enacted and put into opera- 
tion a system of local taxation to meet the necessities of the govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico. _ THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


WuitE House, March rz, rgo2. 

To the Senate of the United States; 

I return without approval Senate bill, No. 1258 entitled ‘‘An act to 
remove the charge of desertion from the naval record of John Glass.” 

There can be no graver crime than the crime of desertion from the 
Army or Navy, especially during War; it is then high treason to the 
nation, and is justly punishable by death. No man should be relieved 
from such a crime, especially when nearly forty years have passed since 
it occurred, save on the clearest possible proof of his real innocence. 
In this case the statement made by the affiant before the committee does 
not in all points agree with his statement made to the Secretary of the 
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Navy. In any event it is incomprehensible to me that he should not 
_ have made effective effort to get back into the Navy. 

He had served but little more than a month when he deserted, and 
the war lasted for over a year afterwards, yet he made no effort what- 
ever to get back into the war. Under such circumstatices it seems to 
me that to remove the charge of desertion from the Navy and give him 
an honorable discharge would be to falsify the records and do an injus- 
tice to his gallant and worthy comrades who fought the war to a finish. 
The names of the veterans who fought in the civil war make the 
honor list of the Republic, and I am not willing to put upon it the 
name of a man unworthy of the high position. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


WHITE House, 
Washington, May r2, 1902, 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

One of the greatest calamities in history has fallen upon our neigh- 
boring island of Martinique. The consul of the United States at Gua- 
deloupe has telegraphed from Fort de France, under date of yesterday, 
that the disaster is complete; that the city of St. Pierre has ceased to 
exist; and that the American consul and his family have perished. He 
is informed that 30,000 people have lost their lives and that 50,000 are 
homeless and hungry; that there is urgent need of all kinds of provi- 
sions, and that the visit of vessels for the work of supply and rescue is 
imperatively required. 

The Government of France, while expressing their thanks for the 
marks of sympathy which have reached them from America, inform us 
that Fort de France and the entire island of Martinique are still 
threatened. They therefore request that, for the purpose of rescuing 
the people who are in such deadly peril and threatened with starvation, 
the Government of the United States may send, as soon as possible, the 
means of transporting them from the stricken island. The island of St. 
Vincent and, perhaps, others in that region are also seriously menaced 
by the calamity which has taken so appalling a form in Martinique. 

I have directed the departments of the Treasury, of War, and of the 
Navy to take such measures for the relief of these stricken people as 
lies within the Executive discretion, and I earnestly commend this case 
of unexampled disaster to the generous consideration of the Con- 
gress. For this purpose I recommend that an appropriation of $500,000 
pe made, to be immediately available. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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bh WHITE ii June 13; ‘ina 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I deem it important before the adjournment of the present session of 
Congress to call attention to the following’ expressions in the message 
which in the discharge of the duty imposed upon me by the Constitu- 

tion I sent to Congress on the first Tuesday of | December ye oa 


Elsewhere I have discussed the question of reciprocity. Tn the case of, Cis, 
‘however, there are weighty reasons of morality and of national interest why the 
policy should be held to have a peculiar application, and I most earnestly ask your 
attention to the wisdom, indeed to the vital need, of providing for a ‘substantial re- 
duction in the tariff duties on Cuban imports into the United States.; Cuba has in 
her Constitution affrmed what we desired, that she should stand, in international 
matters, in closer and more friendly relations with us than with any other power; 
and we are bound by every consideration of honor and expediency to pass commer- 
cial measures in the interest of her material well being. 


This recommendation was merely giving practical effect to President 
McKinley’ s words, when, in his messages of December 5, 1898, and De- 
cember 5, 1899, he wrote: 


It is important that our relations with this people (of Cuba) shall be of the most 


friendly character and our commercial relations close and reciprocals * * * We 
have accepted a trust, the fulfillment of which calls for the sternest integrity of pur- 
pose and the exercise of the highest wisdom. The new Cuba yet to arise from the 
ashes of the past must needs be bound’ to us by ties of singular intimacy and 
strength if its enduring welfare is to be assured. * * * The greatest blessing 
which can come to Cuba is the restoration of her agricultural and industrial pros- 


perity. 

Yesterday, June 12, I received, by cable from the American minister 
in Cuba, a most earnest appeal from President Palma for ‘‘legislative 
relief before it is too late and (his) country financially ruined.’’ 

The granting of reciprocity with Cuba is a proposition which stands 
entirely alone. The reasons for it far outweigh those for granting 
reciprocity with any other nation, and are entirely consistent with pre- 
serving intact the protective system under which this country has 
thriven so marvelously. The present tariff law was designed to promote 
the adoption of such a reciprocity treaty, and expressly provided for’a 
reduction not to exceed 20 per cent upon goods coming from a particu- 
lar country, leaving the tariff rates on the same articles unchanged as 
regards all other countries. Objection has been made to the granting 
of the reduction on the ground that the substantial benefit would not 
go to the agricultural producer of sugar, but would inure to the Amer- 
ican sugar refiners. In my judgment: provision can and should. be 
made which will guarantee us against this possibility, without having 
recourse to a measure of doubtful policy, such as a bounty in the form 
of a rebate. 

The question as to which if any of the different schedules of the tariff 
ought most properly to be revised does not enter into this matter in any 
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way or shape. We are concerned with getting a friendly reciprocal 
arrangement with Cuba. This arrangement applies to all the articles” 


that Cuba grows or produces. It is not in our power to determine what 


these articles shall be, and any discussion of the tariff as it affects 


special schedules or countries other than Cuba is wholly aside from the 
subject matter to which I call your attention. 

Some of our citizens oppose the lowering of the tariff on Cuban 
products just as three years ago they opposed the admission of the 
Hawaiian Islands lest free trade with them might ruin certain of our 
interests here. In the actual event their fears proved baseless as regards 
Hawaii, and their apprehensions as to the damage to any industry of 


our own because of the proposed measure of reciprocity with Cuba 


seem to me equally baseless. In my judgment no American industry 
will be hurt, and many American industries will be benefited by the 
proposed action. It is to our advantage as a nation that the growing 
Cuban market should be controlled by American producers. 

The events following the war with Spain, and the prospective build- 
ing of the Isthmian Canal, render it certain that we must take in the 
future a far greater interest than hitherto in what happens throughout 
the West Indies, Central America, and the adjacent coasts and waters. 
We expect Cuba to treat us on an exceptional footing politically, and 
we should put her in the same exceptional position economically. The 
proposed action is in line with the course we have pursued as regards 
all the islands with which we have been brought into relations of vary- 
ing intimacy by the Spanish war. Puerto Rico and Hawaii have been 
included within our tariff lines, to their great benefit as well as ours, 
and without any of the feared detriment to our own industries. The 
Philippines, which stand in a different relation, have been granted sub- 
stantial tariff concessions. 

Cuba is an independent republic, but a republic which has assumed 
certain special obligations as regards her international position in com- 
pliance with our request. J ask for her certain special economic con- 
cessions in return; these economic coficessions to benefit us as well as 
her. ‘There are few brighter pages in American history than the page 
which tells of our dealings with Cuba during the past four years. On 
her behalf we waged a war of which the mainspring was generous in- 
dignation against oppression; and we have kept faith absolutely. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that we will complete in the same spirit the record 
so well begun, and show in our dealings with Cuba that steady con- 
tinuity of policy which it is essential for our nation to establish in 
foreign affairs if we desire to play well our part as a world power. 

We are a wealthy and powerful nation; Cuba is a young republic, still 
weak, who owes to us her birth, whose whole future, whose very life, 
must depend on our attitude toward her. I ask that we help her as 
she struggles upward along the painful and difficult road of self- 
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‘governing independence. I ask this aid for her, because she is weak, 
because she needs it, because we have already aided her. I ask that 
open-handed help, of a kind which a self-respecting people can accept, 
be given to Cuba, for the very reason that we’ have given her such help 
in the past. Our soldiers fought to give her freedom; and for three 


years our representatives, civil and military, have toiled unceasingly, 


facing disease of a peculiarly sinister and fatal type, with patient and 
uncomplaining fortitude, to teach her how to use aright her new free- 
dom. Never in history has any alien country been thus administered, 
with such high integrity of purpose, such wise judgment, and such 
single-minded devotion to the country’s interests. Now, I ask that the 
Cubans be given all possible chance to use to the best advantage the 
freedom of which Americans have such right to be proud, and for which 
so many American lives have been sacrificed. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


PROCLAMATIONS. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


To the People of the United States: 


A terrible bereavement has befallen our people. The President 
of the United States has been struck down; a crime not only against 
the Chief Magistrate, but against every law-abiding and liberty-lov- 
ing citizen. 

President McKinley crowned a life of largest love for his fellow 
men, of earnest endeavor for-their welfare, by a death of Christian 
fortitude; and both the way in which he lived his life and the way 
in which, in the supreme hour of trial, he met his death will remain 
forever a precious heritage of ‘our people. 

It is meet that we as a nation express our abiding love and rever- 
ence for his life, our deep sorrow for his untimely death, 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States of America, do appoint Thursday next, September 19, the 
day in which the body of the dead President will be laid in its last 
earthly resting place, as a day of mourning and prayer throughout 
the United States. I earnestly recommend all the people to assem- 
ble on that day in their respective places of divine worship, there to 
bow down in submission to the will of Almighty God, and to pay out 
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of full hearts the homage of love and reverence to the memory of 


the great and good President, whose death has so setelyt smitten the 


nation. 


In witness whereof. I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, the HS Gh day of 
[sraL.] September, A. D. rg01, and of the Independence of the 
United States the one hundred and twenty-sixth. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES or AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


The season is nigh when, according to the time-hallowed custom 
of our people, the President appoints a day as the especial occasion 
for praise and thanksgiving to God. 

This Thanksgiving finds the people still bowed with sorrow for the 
death of a great and good President. We mourn President Mc- 
Kinley because we so loved and honored him; and the manner of his 
death should awaken in the breasts of our people a keen anxiety for 
the country, and at the same time a resolute purpose not to be driven 
by any calamity from the path of strong, orderly, popular liberty 
which as a nation we have thus far safely trod. 

Yet in spite of this great disaster, it is nevertheless true that no 
people on earth have such abundant cause for thanksgiving as we 
have. The past year in particular has been one of peace and plenty. 
We have prospered in things material and have been able to work 
for our own uplifting in things intellectual and spiritual. Let us 
remember that, as much has been given us, much will be expected 
from us; and that true homage comes from the heart as well as from 
the lips and shows itself in deeds. _We can best prove our thankful- 
ness to the Almighty by the way in which on this earth and at this 
time each of us does his duty to his fellow men. 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, do hereby designate as a day of general thanksgiving Thurs- 
day, the 28th of this present November, and do recommend that 
throughout the land the people cease from their wonted occupations, 
and at their several homes and places of worship reverently thank 
the Giver of all good for the countless blessings of our national 


life 
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In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused tite 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington this acon say of Novy- 
[seaL.] ember, A. D. rgor, and of the Independence of the pion 
States the one hundred and twenty-sixth. 
“THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: . an . 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THe PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress, approved March third, 1891, entitled ‘‘An act to repeal tim- 
ber-culture laws, and for other purposes,” ‘‘That the President of 
the United States may, from time to time, set apart and reserve, in 
any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in any 
part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with timber or 
undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public reserva- 
tions, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare the 
establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof ;”’ 

And whereas, the public lands in the State of Colorado, within the 
limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it 
appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and 
reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four 
of the aforesaid act of Congress, do hereby make known and pro- 
claim that there are hereby reserved from entry or settlement and 
set apart asa Public Reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or 
parcels of land lying and being situate in the State of Colorado and 
particularly described as follows, to wit: 

In township forty-four (44) north, range eleven (11) east, the fol- 
lowing sections: one (r) to three (3), both inclusive, east half of sec- 
tion four (4), sections ten (10) to fifteen (15), both inclusive, east 
half of section twenty-two (22), sections twenty-three (23) to twenty- 
six (26), both inclusive, and section thirty-five (35). 

In township forty-five (45) north, range eleven (1r) east, the fol- 
lowing sections: one (1) to five (5), both inclusive, east half of sec- 
tions six (6) and seven (7), sections eight (8) to seventeen (17), both 
inclusive, sections twenty (20) to twenty-eight (28), both inclusive, 


east half of section twenty-nine (29) and sections thirty-three (33) to 
thirty-six (36), both inclusive, 
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_ In township forty-three (43) north, range twelve (12) east, the fol- 


lowing sections: one (1) to five (5), both dauleeie) and sections niet 
(8) to twelve (12), both inclusive. 

In township forty-four (44) north, ramme Seek sits 2) east, the fol- 
lowing sections: one (1) to thirty-five (35), both inclusive, 

In township forty-five (45) north, range twelve (12) east, the fol- 
lowing sections: two (2) to eleven (11), both Ee and sections 
thirteen (13) to thirty-five (35), both inclusive. . 

Excepting from the force and effect of this Sadie BAL all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any 
legal entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the 
proper United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settle- 
ment has been made pursuant to law, and the statutory period within 
which to make entry or filing of record has not expired: Provided, 
that this exception shall not continue to apply to any particular tract 
of land unless the entryman, settler or claimant continues to comply 
with the law under which the entry, filing or settiement was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make set- 
tlement upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

The reservation hereby established shall be known as The San 
Isabel Forest Reserve. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this eleventh day of 
[seat.] April, A. D. 1902, and of the Independence of the United 
States the one hundred and twenty-sixth. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 


Davip: J. Hit, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, 
entitled ‘‘ An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other pur- 
poses,” ‘‘ That the President of the United States may, from time to 
time, set apart and reserve, in any State or Territory having public 
land bearing forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in 
part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial 
value or not, as public reservations, and the President shall, by pub- 
lic proclamation; declare the establishment of such reservations and 
the limits thereof;” 
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And whereas the public lands in the Territory of Arizona, within 
the limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and 
it appears that the public good would be promoted by one aa 
and reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the Unitued 


States, by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty- four.” 
of the aforesaid act of Congress, do hereby make known and pro- 


claim that there is hereby reserved from entry or settlement and set 
apart as a public reservation all those certain tracts, pieces, or par- 
cels of land lying and being situate in the Territory of Arizona, and 
within the boundaries particularly described as follows, to wit: 
Beginning at the northwest corner of township fifteen (15) south, 
range fourteen (14) east, Gila and Salt River Meridian, Arizona; 
thence southerly along the range line to its intersection with the 
third (3d) Standard Parallel south; thence easterly along said parallel 
to the northwest corner of section five (5), township sixteen (16) 
south, range fourteen (14) east; thence southerly-along the section 


lines to the southwest corner of section twenty (20), said township; — 


thence easterly to the southeast corner of said section; thence south- 
erly along the section lines to the northeast corner of section eight 
(8), township seventeen (17) south, range fourteen (14) east; thence 
westerly to the northwest corner of said section; thence southerly 
along the section lines to the northeast corner of section thirty-one 
(31), said township; thence westerly to the northwest corner of said 
section; thence southerly along the range line to its intersection with 
the northern boundary of the San Ygnacio de la Canoa Grant, as 
confirmed by the United States Court of Private Land Claims; 
thence in a southeasterly and southwesterly direction along the 
boundary of said grant to its intersection with the range line between 
ranges thirteen (13) and fourteen (14) east; thence southerly to the 
northeast corner of township nineteen (19) south, range thirteen (z3) 
east; thence westerly along the township line to its intersection with 
the boundary of said grant; thence in a southwesterly and north- 
westerly direction along said boundary to its intersection with the 
section lines between sections twenty-eight (28) and twenty-nine (29) 
and thirty-two (32) and thirty-three (33), said township; thence 
southerly to the northeast corner of section eight (8), township 
twenty (20) south, range thirteen (13) east; thence westerly to the 
northwest corner of said section; thence southerly to the southwest 
corner of section twenty (20), said township; thence easterly to the 
southeast corner of said section; thence southerly to the southwest 
corner of section thirty-three (33), said township; thence easterly to 
the southeast corner of section thirty-five (35), said township; thence 
northerly to the northeast corner of said section; thence easterly to 
the southeast corner of section twenty-five (ae said township; 
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_ thence southerly along the range line to its intersection with the 


fourth (4th) Standard Parallel south; thence easterly, along the said 
surveyed and unsurveyed parallel, to the point for its intersection 
with the range line between ranges fifteen (r5) east and sixteen (16) 
east; thence northerly along said range line to the northwest corner 
of township nineteen (19) south, range sixteen (16) east; thence 
easterly to the southeast corner of section thirty-four (34), township 
eighteen (18) south, range seventeen (17) east; thence northerly 
along the section lines to the southwest corner of section fourteen 
(14), said township; thence easterly to the southeast corner of. said 
section; thence northerly to the southwest corner of section one (r), 
said township; thence easterly to the southeast corner of said sec- 
tion; thence northerly to the northeast corner of said section; thence 
westerly to the southeast corner of section thirty-five (35), township 
seventeen (17) south, range seventeen (17) east; thence northerly to 
the northeast corner of said section; thence easterly to the southeast 
corner of section twenty-five (25), said township; thence northerly 
to the northeast corner of Section twelve (12), said township; thence 
westerly to the northwest corner of said section; thence northerly to 
the northeast corner of section two (z), said township; thence west- 
erly to the southeast corner of section thirty-three (33), township 
sixteen (16) south, range seventeen (17) east; thence northerly to 
the northeast corner of said section; thence westerly to the north- 
west corner of said section; thence northerly to the northeast corner 
of the southeast quarter of section twenty-nine (29), said township; 
thence westerly along the quarter-section lines to the northeast 
corner of the southeast quarter of section twenty-five (25), township 
sixteen (16) south, range sixteen (16) east; thence northerly to the 
northeast corner of said section; thence westerly to the northwest 
corner of said section; thence northerly to the northeast corner of 
section twenty-three (23), said township; thence westerly to the 
southeast corner of section seventeen (17), said township; thence 
northerly to the northeast corner of section eight (8), said township; 
thence westerly to the northwest corner of said section; thence north- 
erly to the northeast corner of section six (6), said township; thence 
westerly along the third (3d) Standard Parallel south to the south- 
east corner of section thirty-five (35), township fifteen (15) south, 
range fifteen (15) east; thence northerly to the northeast corner of 
section twenty-six (26), said township; thence westerly to the north- 
west corner of said section; thence northerly to the northeast corner 
of section twenty-two (22), said township; thence westerly to the 
southeast corner of section seventeen (17), said township; thence 
northerly to the northeast corner of section eight (8), said township; 
thence westerly to the northwest corner of said section; thence 
northerly to the northeast corner of section six (6), said township; 
M P—voL, xX —30 
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thence westerly to the southeast corner of section thirty-five (35), ; 


township fourteen (14) south, range fourteen (14) east; thence north- 


erly to the northeast corner of section twenty-six (26), said township; 


thence westerly to the northwest corner of section twenty-seven (27), 
said township; thence southerly to the southwest corner of section 
thirty-four (34), said township; thence westerly to the northwest 
corner of township fifteen (15) south, range fourteen (14) east, the. 
place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands. 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper 
United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has 
been made pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to 
make entry or filing of record has not expired: Provided, that this 


exception shall not continue to apply to any particular tract of land — 


unless the entryman, settler, or claimant continues to comply with | 

the law under which the entry, filing, or settlement was made. 
Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make 

settlement upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 


The reservation hereby established shall be known as The Santa > 


Rita Forest Reserve. I 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this eleventh day of 
[seax.] April, A. D. 1902, and of the Independence of the United 
States the one hundred and twenty-sixth. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 


Davip J. Hut, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES or AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas, The San Francisco Mountains Forest Reserves, in the 
Territory of Arizona, were established by proclamation dated August 
17, 1898, under and by virtue of section twenty-four of the act of 
Congress, approved March 3, 1891, entitled, ‘An act to repeal 
timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,” which provides, ‘‘ That 
the President of the United States may, from time to time, set apart 
and reserve, in any State or Territory having public land’ bearing 
forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered 
with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as 
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public reservations, and the President shall, by public proclamation, 


declare the establishment of such reservations and the limits there- 
ofe? fy ' 

And whereas, it is further provided by the act of Congress, ap- 
proved June 4, 1897, entitled, ‘* An act making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending — 
June 30, 1898, and for other purposes,” that ‘‘The President is hereby 
authorized at any time to modify any Executive order that has been 
or may hereafter be made establishing any forest reserve, and by 
such modification may reduce the area or change the boundary lines 
of such reserve, or may vacate altogether any order creating such 
reserve;” 

And whereas, the public lands in the Territory of Arizona, within 
the limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and 
it appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart 
and reserving said lands as a public reservation ; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power vested in me by the aforesaid acts of 
Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that, for the pur- 
pose of consolidating into one reserve the lands heretofore embraced 
in the said San Francisco Mountains Forest Reserves and of including 
therein the other adjacent lands within the description hereinafter 
given, there is hereby reserved and set apart as a public forest reser- 
vation all the lands embraced within the following described bound- 
aries and lying and being situate in the Territory of Arizona; to wit: 

Beginning at the northwest corner of township twenty-two (22) 
north, range one (1) east, Gila and Salt River Meridian, Arizona; 
thence southerly along the said meridian, allowing for the proper offset 
on the fifth (5th) Standard Parallel north, to the southwest corner of 
township nineteen (19) south, range one (1) east; thence easterly along 
the surveyed and unsurveyed township line to the point for the 
northwest corner of township eighteen (18) north, range four (4) 
east; thence southerly along the unsurveyed range line to its inter- 
section with the fourth (4th) Standard Parallel north; thence easterly 
along said parallel to the point for the northwest corner of township 
sixteen (16) north, range five (5) east; thence southerly to the point 
for the southwest corner of said township; thence easterly to the 
point for the northwest corner of township fifteen (15) north, range six 
(6) east; thence southerly to the point for the southwest corner of 
section eighteen (18), said township; thence easterly along the un- 
surveyed section line to the point for the northwest corner of section 
nineteen (19), township fifteen (15) north, range seven (7) east; 
thence southerly to the southwest corner of said section; thence east- 
erly along the unsurveyed section lines to the southwest corner of 
section nineteen (19), township fifteen (15) north, range nine (9) east; 
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thence northerly to the northwest corner of said section; thence 


easterly along the section line to the southeast corner of section _ 


thirteen (13), said township; thence northerly to the northeast cor- 
ner of section twelve (12), said township; thence easterly along the 
section lines to the southeast corner of section one, (r), township 
fifteen (15) north, range eleven (rz) east; thence northerly along the 
range line to its intersection with the fourth (4th) Standard Parallel 
north; thence westerly along said parallel to the southeast corner of 
township seventeen (17) north, range eleven (11) east; thence north- 
erly along the surveyed and unsurveyed range line to the point for 
the northeast corner of township eighteen (18) north, range eleven 
' (11) east; thence westerly to the southeast corner of township nine- 
teen (19) north, range ten (10) east; thence northerly along the range 
line to its intersection with the fifth (5th) Standard Parallel north; 
thence westerly along said parallel to the point for the southeast cor- 
ner of township twenty-one (21) north, range nine (9) east; thence 
northerly along the unsurveyed range line, allowing for the proper 
offset on the sixth (6th) Standard Parallel north, to the point for the 
northeast corner of township twenty-five (25) north, range nine (9) 
east; thence westerly along the surveyed and unsurveyed township 


line to the point for the northwest corner of township twenty-five — 
(25) north, range three (3) east; thence southerly along the sur- 


veyed and unsurveyed range line, allowing for the proper offset on 
the sixth (6th) Standard Parallel north, to the northeast corner of 
township twenty-two (22) north, range two (2) east; thence west- 
erly along the township line to the northwest corner of township 
twenty-two (22) north, range one (1) east, to the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper 
United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has 
been made pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to 
make entry or filing of record has not expired: Provided, that this 
exception shall not continue to apply to any particular tract of land 
unless the entryman, settler, or claimant continues to comply with 
the law under which the entry, filing, or settlement was made. 

Provided further, That nothing herein shall give any force or effect 
to any claim or right to any of the lands heretofore embraced within 
the said San Francisco Mountains Forest Reserves which would not 
have been entitled to recognition if said reserves as heretofore estab- 
lished had been continued in force without this consolidation. 

The reserve hereby created shall be known as the San Francisco 
Mountains Forest Reserve. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make set- 
tlement upon the lands reserved by this proclamation. 


AT al i Sis 
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In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of 3a aight tiertco this twelfth da of April, 
[srat.] A. D. 1902, and of the Independence of the United States 
the one hundred and twenty-sixth. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
Davin J. H111, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress approved March 3rd, 1891, entitled, ‘‘An act to repeal timber- 
culture laws, and for other purposes,” ‘‘ That the President of the 
United States may, from time to time, set apart and reserve, in any 
State or Territory having public land bearing forests in any part of 
the public lands wholly or in part covered with timber or under- 
growth, whether of commercial value or not, as public reservations, 
and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare the estab- 
lishment of such reservations and the limits thereof; ”’ 

And whereas, the public lands in the State of Nebraska, within 
the limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with*timber, and 
it appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart 
and reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four of 
the aforesaid act of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that 
there is hereby reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a 
Public Reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or parcels of land 
lying and being situate in the State of Nebraska and within the 
boundaries particularly described as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the northeast corner of section ten (ro), township 
thirty-two (32) north, range thirty (30) west, Sixth (6th) Principal 
Meridian, Nebraska; thence westerly to the southeast corner of sec- 
tion six (6), said township; thence northerly to the northeast corner 
of the southeast quarter of said section; thence westerly along the 
quarter-section lines to the southeast corner of the northeast quarter 
of section five (5), township thirty-two (32) north, range thirty-one 
(31) west; thence northerly to the northeast corner of said section; 
thence westerly along the township line to the northwest corner of 
section six (6), township thirty-two (32) north, range thirty-three 
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; (33) west; thence southerly to the southwest corner of the northwest 
quarter of said section; thence westerly along the quarter-section 
line to the northwest corner of the southwest quarter of section two 
(2) township thirty-two (32) north, range thirty-four (34) west; 
thence southerly along the section lines to the southwest corner of 
section twenty-three (23), said township; thence easterly to the | 
northwest corner of section thirty (30), township thirty-two (32) 
north, range thirty-three (33) west; thence southerly to the south- 
west corner of said section; thence easterly to the northwest corner 
of section thirty-three (33), said township; thence southerly to the 
southwest corner of said section; thence easterly to the northwest cor- 
ner of section two (2), township thirty-one (31) north, range thirty- 
three (33) West; thence southerly to the southwest corner of said sec- 
tion; thence easterly to the northwest corner of section ten (10), town- 
ship thirty-one (31) north, range thirty-two (32) west; thence southerly 
to the southwest corner of the northwest quarter of section three (3), 
township thirty (30) north, range thirty-two (32) west; thence east- 
erly along the quarter-section lines to the southeast corner of the 
northeast quarter of section two (2), township thirty (30) north, 
range thirty-one (31) west; thence northerly to the northeast corner 
of section thirty-five (35), township thirty-one (31) north, range 
thirty-one (31) west; thence eastérly to the southeast corner of sec- 
tion twenty-five (25), said township; thence northerly to the south- 
west corner of section nineteen (19), township thirty-one (31) north, 
range thirty (30) west; thence easterly to the southeast corner of said 
section; thence northerly to the northeast corner of the southeast 
quarter of said section; thence easterly along the quarter-section line 
to the southeast corner of the northwest quarter of section twenty 
(20), said township; thence northerly along the quarter-section lines 
to the northeast corner of the southwest quarter of section thirty- 
two (32), township thirty-two (32) north, range thirty (30) west; 
thence westeriy to the northwest corner of said quarter-section; 
thence northerly to the southwest corner of the northwest quarter of 
section twenty-nine (29), said township; thence easterly along the 
quarter-section lines to the southeast corner of the northeast quarter 
of section twenty-eight (28), said township; thence northerly to the 
southwest corner of section fifteen (15), said township: thence east- 
erly to the southeast corner of said section; thence northerly to the 
northeast corner of section ten (10), said township, the place of be- 
ginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any 
legal entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the 
proper United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settle- 
ment has been made pursuant to law, and the statutory period 
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»within which to make entry. or filing of record has not “auied: 


_ Provided, that this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 


ticular tract of land unless the entryman, settler or claimant con- 
tinues to comply with the law under which the entry, aie or 
“settlement was made, 
Warning is hereby expressly given to meal, eee not to mae set- 
tlement upon the lands reserved by this proclamation. 
The reservation hereby established shall be known as The Nio- 
brara.Forest Reserve. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my pana and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington this sixteenth day of 
[seaL,] April, A. D. 1902, and of the Independence of the United 
_ States the one hundred and twenty-sixth. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 


Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, it 1s provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
yress, approved March 3rd, 1891, entitled, ‘‘ An act to repeal timber- 
culture laws, and for other purposes,” ‘‘ That the President of the 
United States may, from time to time, set apart and reserve, in any 
State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in any part of 
the public lands wholly or in part covered with.timber or under- 
growth, whether of commercial value or not, as public reservations, 
and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare the estab- 
lishment of such reservations and the limits thereof;” 

And whereas, the public lands in the State of Nebraska, within 
the limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, 
and it appears that. the public good would be promoted by setting 
apart and reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four 
of the aforesaid act of Congress, do hereby make known and pro- 
claim that there is hereby reserved from entry or settlement and set 
apart as a Public Reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or par- 
cels of land lying and being situate in the State of Nebraska and 
within the boundaries particularly described as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the northeast corner of section twenty-seven (27), 
township twenty-two (22) north, range twenty-five (25) west, Sixth 
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(6th) Pelsaibal Meridian, Nebraska; tieesiee westerly to the sonia. 


corner of section twenty (20), said township; thence northerly to 
the northeast corner of said section; thence westerly to the southeast 
corner of section thirteen (13), township twenty-two (22) north, 
range twenty-six (26) west; thence northerly to the northeast corner 


of the southeast quarter of section twelve (12), said township; thence — 
westerly along the quarter-section line to the northeast corner of the 


southeast quarter of section ten (ro), said township; thence northerly 
to the northeast corner of said section; thence westerly to the south- 
east corner of section six (6), said township; thence northerly to the 
northeast corner of said section; thence westerly to the southeast 
corner of section thirty-five (35), township twenty-three (23) north, 
range twenty-seven (27) west; thence northerly to the northeast 


corner of said section; thence westerly to the southeast corner of © 


section twenty-eight (28), said township; thence northerly to the 
northeast corner of said section; thence westerly to the southeast 
corner of section twenty (20), said township; thence northerly to 
the northeast corner of said section; thence westerly along the sec- 
tion lines to the northwest corner of section twenty-three (23), town- 
ship twenty-three (23) north, range twenty-eight (28) west; thence 
southerly along the section lines to the southwest corner of section 
two (2), township twenty-two (22) north, range twenty-eight (28) 
west; thence easterly to the southeast corner of section one (1), said 
township; thence southerly along the range line to the southwest 
corner of the northwest quarter of the northwest quarter of section 
nineteen (19), township twenty-one (21) north, range twenty-seven 
(27) west; thence easterly along the quarter quarter-section lines to 
the southeast corner of the northeast quarter of the northeast quar- 
ter of section twenty-three (23), township twenty-one (21) north, 
range twenty-six (26) west; thence northerly to the southwest cor- 
ner of section twelve (12), said township; thence easterly to the 
southeast corner of said section; thence northerly to the northeast 
corner of said section; thence easterly to the southeast corner of 
section five (5), township twenty-one (21) north, range twenty-five 
(25) west; thence northerly to the northeast corner of the southeast 
quarter of said section; thence easterly along the quarter-section 
lines to the southeast corner of the northeast quarter of section three 
(3), said township; thence northerly along the section lines to the 
northeast corner of section twenty-seven (27), township twenty-two 
(22) north, range twenty-five (25) west, the place of beginning. 


Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands . 


which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any 
legal entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of recordin the 
proper United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settle- 
ment has been made pursuant to law, and the statutory period within 
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which to make entry or filing of record has not. apn ai Provided, 
that this exception shall not continue to apply to any particular tract . 
of land unless the entryman, settler or claimant continues to comply 
with the law under which the entry, filing or settlement was made. 
Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make set- 
‘tlement upon the lands reserved by this proclamation. 
The reservation hereby established shall be known as The Disaad 
River Forest Reserve. 
_ In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington this sixteenth day of 
[seau.] April, A. D. 1902, and of the Independence of the United 
States the one hundred and twenty-sixth. 
| THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES oF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas by an agreement between the Shoshone and Bannock In- 
dians of the Fort Hall Reservation in Idaho, on the one part and 
certain commissioners of the United States on the other part, ratified 
by act of Congress approved June 6, 1900 (31 Stat., 672) the said 
Indians ceded, granted, and relinquished to the United States all 
tight, title, and interest which they had to the following described 
land, the same being a part of the land obtained through the treaty 
of Fort Bridger on the third day of July. 1868, and ratified by the 
United States Senate on the sixteenth day of February, 1869: 


All that portion of the said reservation embraced within and lying east and south 
of the following described lines: 

Commencing at a point in the south boundary of the Fort Hall Indian Reserva- 
tion, being the southwest corner of township nine (9) south, range thirty-four (34) 
east of the Boise meridian, thence running due north on the range line between 
townships 33 and 34 east to a point two (2) miles north of the township line be- 
tween townships five (5) and six (6) south, thence due east to the range line 
between ranges 35 and 36 east, thence south on said range line four (4) miles, 
thence due east to the east boundary line of the reservation; from this point the 
east and south boundaries of the said reservation as it now exists to the point of be- 
ginning, namely, the southwest corner of township nine (g) south, range thirty-tour 
(34) east, being the remainder of the description and metes and bounds of the said 
tract of land herein proposed to be ceded. 


And whereas, in pursuance of said act of Congress ratifying said 
agreement, allotments of land have been regularly made to each 
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Indian occupant who désited it, anda scneduite has been made of the 
lands to be abandoned and the improvements thereon appraised, and 


such improvements will be offered for sale to the highest bidder at 


not less than the appraised price prior to the date fixed for the open- 


ing of the ceded lands to settlement, and the classification as bit ae 


cultural and grazing lands has been made; sf 


‘And whereas, in the act of yee eatiryie said ete it is 
_ provided: 


“That on the completion of the allotments and the preparation of the schedule 
provided for in the preceding section, and the classification of the lands as pro- 


vided for herein, the residue of said ceded lands shall be opened to settlement by - 


the proclamation of the President, and shall be subject to disposal under the home- 


stead, townsite, stone and timber, and mining laws of the United States only, . 


excepting as to price and excepting the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections in each 
Congressional township, which shall be reserved for common school purposes and 
be subject to the laws of Idaho; Provzded, That all purchasers of lands lying 
under the canal of the Idaho Canal Company, and which are susceptible of irriga- 
tion from the water from said canal, shall pay for the same at the rate of ten dollars 
per acre; all agricultural lands not under said canal shall be paid for at the rate of 
two dollars and fifty cents per acre, and grazing lands at the rate of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre, one-fifth of the respective sums to be paid at time of 
original entry, and four-fifths thereof at the time of making final proof; but no pur- 
chaser shall be permitted in any manner to purchase more than one hundredand sixty 
acres of the land hereinbefore referred to; but the rights of’ honorably discharged 
Union soldiers and sailors, as defined and described in sections twenty-three hun- 
dred and four and twenty-three hundred and five of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, shall not be abridged, except as to the sum to be paid as aforesaid. 
* * * * * 1 1% * 

No lands in sections sixteen and thirty-six now occupied, as set forth in article 
three of the agreement herein ratified, shall be reserved for school purposes, but 
the State of Idaho shall be entitled to indemnity for any lands so occupied: Pyo- 
vided, That none of said lands shall be disposed of under the townsite laws for less 
than ten dollars per acre: And provided further, That all of said lands within 
five miles of the boundary line of the town of Pocatello shall be sold at public auc- 
tion, payable as aforesaid, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior for 
not less than ten dollars per acre: And provided further, That any mineral lands 
within said five mile limit shall be disposed of under the mineral land laws of the 
United States, excepting that the price of such mineral lands shall be fixed at ten 
dollars per acre, instead of the price fixed by the said mineral land laws. 


And whereas, all:'the conditions required by law to be performed 
prior to the opening of said lands to settlement and entry have been, 
as I hereby declare, duly performed, except the sale of the improve- 
ments mentioned above, but as this is not considered a bar to 
the opening of the unallotted and unreserved lands to settlement 
and entry. 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt President of the United 
States of eriee by virtue of the power vested in me by law, do 
hereby declare and make known that all of the lands so as aeceeehia 
ceded by the Shoshone and Bannock Indians, saving and excepting 
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all lands allotted to the Indians, and saving and excepting the lands 
on which the Indian improvements have been appraised, and saving 
and excepting the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections in each Con- 
gressional township, and saving and excepting Lots 7 and 8, section 
21, NW 4% SW ¥ and Lots 9 and 10, section 22, T. 9 S., R. 38 E., 
B. M., known as ‘‘ Lava Hot Springs,” and saving and excepting all 
of the lands within five miles of the boundary line of the town of 
Pocatello, Idaho and saving and excepting the lands ceded under 
the act of September 1, 1888 (25 Stat., 452), for the purposes of a 
townsite, will on the 17th day of June, 1902, at and after the hour of 
12 o’clock, noon (Mountain Standard time), be opened to settlement 
and entry under the terms of and subject to all the conditions, limi- 
tations, reservations, and restrictions contained in the statutes above 
specified, and the laws of the United States applicable thereto. 

In view of the provision in said act ‘‘ That all of said lands within 
five miles of the boundary line of the town of Pocatello shall be sold at 
public auction, payable as aforesaid, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for not less than ten dollars per acre,” the lands 
** within five miles of the boundary line of the town of Pocatello,” 
saving and excepting all lands allotted to the Indians, and saving 
and excepting the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections in éach Con- 
gressional township, and saving and excepting the lands ceded under 
the act of September 1, 1888 (25 Stat., 452), for the purposes of a 
townsite, will on the 17th day of July, 1902, at and after the hour of 
12 o'clock, noon (Mountain Standard time), be offered at public 
auction at not less than ten dollars per acre, under the terms and 
subject to all the conditions, limitations, reservations and restric- 
tions, contained in the statutes above specified, and the laws of the 
United States applicable thereto. 

Because of the provision in the act ratifying said agreement that 
‘* The purchaser of said improvements shall have thirty days after 
such purchase for preference right of entry, under the provisions of 
this act, of the lands upon which the improvements purchased by 
him are situated, not to exceed one hundred and sixty acres,” the 
said lands upon which such Indian improvements purchased are 
situated outside of the lands within five miles of the town of Poca- 
tello, shall for the period of thirty days after said opening be subject 
to homestead entry, townsite entry, stone and timber entry, and 
entry under the mineral laws only by those who may have purchased 
the improvements thereon, and who are accorded a preference right 
of entry for thirty days as aforesaid, such entries to be made in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions of this act. Persons entitled 
to make entry under this preference right will be permitted to do so 
at any time during the said period of thirty days following the 
opening, and at the expiration of that period any of said lands not 
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so entered will come under the general provisions of this procla- | ne. 


mation. 

The purchaser of the improvements on lands situated within re 
miles of the town of Pocatello will have no preference right of entry 
of the tract on which such improvements are situated, as the law 


provides that ‘‘all of said lands within five miles of the boundary 


line of the town of Pocatello shall be sold at public auction.’ 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused a 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington the seventh aoe of May, 


[seat.] A. D. 1902, and of the. Independence of the United States 


the one hundred and twenty-sixth. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 


Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, The Big Horn Forest Reserve, in ‘the State of Wyo- 
ming, was established by proclamation dated February 22d, +897, un- 
der and by virtue of section twenty-four of the act of Congress, 
approved March 3d, 1891, entitled, ‘‘An act to repeal timber-culture 
laws, and for other purposes,” which provides, ‘‘ That the President 
of the United States may, from time to time, set apart and reserve, 
in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in any 
part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with timber or 
undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public reserva- 
tions, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare the 
establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof;”’ 

And whereas, it is further provided by the act of Congress, ap- 
proved June 4th, 1897, entitled, ‘‘ An act making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 3oth, 1898, and for other purposes,” that ‘‘The President is 
hereby authorized at any time to modify any Executive order that 
has been or may hereafter be made establishing any forest reserve, 
and by such modification may reduce the area or change the bound- 
ary lines of such reserve, or may vacate altogether any order creat- 
ing such reserve;” under such provision, the boundary lines of the 
said forest reserve were changed and enlarged by proclamation dated 
June 29th, 1900; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power vested in me by the aforesaid act of 
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Congress, approved June 4th, 1897, do hereby make known and pro- 


claim that there is hereby reserved from entry or settlement, and 
added to and made a part of the aforesaid Big Horn Forest Reserve, 
all those certain tracts, pieces or parcels of land lying and being 
situate in the State of eee and particularly described as neve 
lows, to wit: 

The west half of township fifty-six (56) north, range seni seven 
(87) west; all of townships fifty-five (55) and fifty-six (56) north, 
range He tiepoeent (88) west; and the south half of township fifty- 
seven (57) north, range eighty-eight (88) west, sixth (6th) Principal 
Meridian, Wyoming. | 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any 
legal entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the 
proper United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settle- 
ment has been made pursuant to law, and the statutory period within 
which to make entry or filing of record has not expired: Provided, 
That this exception shall not continue to apply to any particular 
tract of land unless the entryman, settler or claimant continues to 
comply with the law under which the entry, filing or settlement was 
made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make set- 
tlement upon the lands reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this twenty-second day 
[seaL.] of May, A. D. 1902, and of the Independence of the United 
States the one hundred and twenty-sixth. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
. Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By Tue PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress, approved March 3d, 1891, entitled, ‘“‘An act to repeal timber- 
culture laws, and for other purposes,” ‘*That the President of the 
United States may, from time to time, set apart and reserve, in any 
State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in any part 
of the public lands wholly or in part covered with timber or under- 
growth, whether of commercial value or not, as public reservations, 
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and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare the estab ‘ 
lishment of such reservations and the limits thereof;” _ ty 

And whereas, the public lands in the State of Wyoming, within 
the limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, 
and it appears that the public good would be promoted by ee 
apart and reserving said lands as a public reservation ; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four 
of the aforesaid act of Congress, do hereby make known and pro-— 
claim that there is hereby reserved from entry or settlement and set 
apart as a Public Reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or par. 
cels of land lying and being situate in the State of Wyoming and 
within the boundaries particularly described as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the point where the range line between ranges sev: 
enty-six (76) and seventy-seven (77) west, sixth (6th) Principal Me- 
ridian, Wyoming, intersects the boundary line between the States of 
Wyoming and Colorado; thence westerly along said state boundary 
line to a point where it intersects the range line between ranges 
eighty (80) and eighty-one (81) west; thence northerly along said 
range line, allowing for the proper offset on the third (3rd) Standard 
Parallel north, to the southeast corner of township fourteen (14) 
north, range eighty-one (81) west; thence westerly to the southwest 
corner of said township; thence aortas along the range line allow- 
ing for the proper offset on the fourth (4th) Standard Parallel north, to 
the northwest corner of township seventeen (17) north, range eighty- 
one (81) west; thence easterly to the northeast corner of said town- 
ship; thence southerly to the southeast corner of said township; 
thence easterly along the fourth (4th) Standard Parallel north to the 
southwest corner of township seventeen (17) north, range seventy- 
uine (79) west; thence northerly to the northwest corner of said 
township; thence easterly to the northeast corner of section five (s), 
township seventeen (17) north, range seventy-eight (78) west; thence 
southerly along the section lines, allowing for the proper offset on 
the fourth (4th) Standard Parallel north, to the southeast corner of 
esction thirty-two (32), township fifteen (15) north, range seventy- 
eight (78) west; thence westerly to the northeast corner of township 
fourteen (14) north, range eighty (80) west; thence southerly ta the 
southeast corner of said township; thence easterly along the town 
ship line to the northeast corner of township thirteen (13) north, 
range seventy-seven (77) west; thence southerly along the range 
line, allowing for the proper piiect on the third (3rd) Standard Par- 
allel north, to the point where it intersects the boundary line be. 
tween the Slates of Wyoming and Colorado, the place of beginning, 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any 
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legal entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the 
‘proper United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settle- 
ment has been made pursuant to law, and the statutory period 
within which to make entry or filing of record has not expired: 
Provided, that this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 
ticular tract of land unless the entryman, settler or claimant, con- 
tinues to comply with the law under which the entry, filing or 
settlement was made, . 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make set- 
tlement upon the lands reserved by this proclamation. 

The reservation hereby established shall be known as The Medi- 
cine Bow Forest Reserve. . 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. ; 

Done at the city of Washington this twenty-second day of 
[SEAL.]. May, A. D. 1902, and of the Independence of the United 
States the one hundred and twenty-sixth. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 3 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, the Yellowstone Park Timber Land Reserve, in the State 
of Wyoming, was established by proclamation dated March 30, 1891, 
and the boundary lines thereof were corrected by proclamation dated 
September 10, 1891, and the Teton Forest Reserve, in the State of 
Wyoming, was established by proclamation dated February 22, 1897, 
under and by virtue of section twenty-four of the act of Congress, 
approved March 3, 1891, entitled, ‘‘An act to repeal timber-culture 
laws, and for other purposes,”’ which provides, ‘‘That the President 
of the United States may, from time totime, set apart and reserve, 
in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in any 
part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with timber or un-. 
dergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public reserva- 
tions, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare the 
establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof ;” 

And whereas, it is further provided by the act of Congress, ap- 
proved June 4, 1897, entitled, ‘‘An act making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1898, and for other purposes,” that * The President is here- 
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‘by authorized at any time to modify any Executive order that has 
been or may hereafter be made establishing any forest reserve, and 
by such modification may reduce the area or change the boundary 
lines of such ere or may vacate ng ea any order’ irons 
such reserve;’ 

And whereas the public lands in the State of Wyoming, within 
the limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and 
it appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart 
and reserving said lands as public reservations; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of thie United 
States, by virtue of the power vested in me by the aforesaid acts of 
Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that, the executive 
‘proclamations of March 30, 1891 (26 Stat., 1565), September 1o, 
1891 (27 Stat., 989), and February 22, 1897 (29 Stat., 906), are here- 
by superseded, it being one purpose of this proclamation to establish 
the two forest reserves hereinafter named in place of the reserves 
heretofore created by said executive proclamations; and, therefore, 
there are hereby reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as 
Public Reservations all those.certain tracts, pieces or parcels of land 
lying and being situate in the State of Wyoming and within the 
boundaries particularly described as follows, to wit: 


THE YELLOWSTONE FOREST RESERVE, 


Beginning at the point where the eastern boundary line of the 
Yellowstone National Park intersects the boundary line between the 
States of Wyoming and Montana; thence easterly along said state 
boundary line to the point for its intersection with the range line be- 
tween ranges one hundred and three (103) and one hundred and four 
(104) west, sixth (6th) Principal Meridian, Wyoming; thence south- 
erly along said unsurveyed range line to the point for its intersection 
with the fourteenth (14th) Standard Parallel north; thence easterly 
along said parallel to the northeast corner of township fifty-six (56) 
north, range one hundred and four (104) west; thence southerly 
along the range line to the southeast corner of township fifty-three 
(53) north, range one hundred and four (104) west; thence westerly 
along the thirteenth (13th) Standard Parallel north to the northwest 


corner of township fifty-two (52) north, range one hundred and four 


(104) west; thence southerly along the range line to the southwest 
corner of township forty-nine (49) north, range one hundred and 
four (104) west; thence easterly along the twelfth (12th) Standard 
Parallel north to the northeast corner of section four (4), township 
forty-eight (48) north, range one hundred and four (104) west; 
thence southerly along the section lines to the southeast corner of 
section thirty-three (33), said township; thence easterly to the north- 
east corner of township forty-seven (47) north, range one hundred 
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and four (104) west; thence southerly to the sorktinanst corner of said 
township; thence easterly to the northeast corner of township forty- 
six (46) north, range one hundred and three (103) west; thence 
southerly to the southeast corner of said township; thence easterly 
to the northeast corner of | township forty-five (45) north, range one 
hundred and two (102) west; thence southerly along the range line, 
allowing for the proper fiset on the eleventh (11th) Standard Paral- 
lel north, to its intersection with the southern boundary line of Big 
Horn County, Wyoming, as defined in Sec. 982 of the Revised 
Statutes of Wyoming (1899); thence, in a general northwesterly and 
northerly direction, along said county line to its intersection with the 
southern boundary of the Yellowstone National Park; thence, in an 
easterly and northerly direction, along the southern and eastern 
boundaries of said park to the point of intersection with the bound- 
ary line between the States of Wyoming and Montana, the place of 
beginning, to be known as the Yellowstone Forest Reserve; 


THE TETON FOREST RESERVE, 


Beginning at the point where the boundary line between the 
States of Wyoming and Idaho intersects the southern boundary of 
the Yellowstone National Park; thence easterly along the southern 
boundary of said park to its intersection with the western boundary 
line of Big Horn County, Wyoming, as defined in Sec. 982 of the 
Revised Statutes of Wyoming (1899); thence, in a general southerly 
and southeasterly direction, along said county line to the northwest 
corner of the Wind River or Shoshone Indian Reservation; thence, 
in a general southwesterly direction, along the western boundary of 
said reservation to its intersection with the township line between 
townships forty-two (42) and forty-three (43) north; thence westerly 
along said township line to the southwest corner of township forty- 
three (43) north, range one hundred and seven (107) west; thence 
northerly to the northwest corner of said township; thence westerly 
to the northeast corner of township forty-three (43) north, range one 
hundred and nine (109) west; thence southerly along the range line 
to the southeast corner of township forty-one (41) north, range one 
hundred and nine (109) west; thence easterly along the tenth (roth) 
Standard Parallel north to its intersection with the western boundary 
of the Wind River or Shoshone Indian Reservation; thence, in a 
southeasterly and southerly direction, along the western boundary of 
said reservation to the point for its intersection with the township 
line between townships thirty-three (33) and thirty-four (34) north; 
thence westerly along said surveyed and unsurveyed township line to 
thé southwest corner of section thirty-four (34), township thirty-four 
(34) north, range one hundred and nine (109) west; thence northerly 
to the northwest corner of section three (3), said township; thence 
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_westerly to the southeast corner of township thirty-five (35) north, 


range one hundred and ten (110) west; thence northerly to the north. 
east corner of said township; thence westerly to the southwest corne1 
of section thirty-four (34), township thirty-six (36) north, range one 
hundred and ten (110) west; thence northerly to the northwest 


corner of section three (3), said township; thence westerly along the 


ninth (9th) Standard Parallel north to the southeast corner of town- 


ship thirty-seven (37) north, range one hundred. and ten (110) west; 
thence northerly along the range line to the southeast corner of 
township forty (40) north, range one hundred and ten (110) west; 
thence westerly to the southwest corner of said township; thence 
southerly along the range line to the southeast corner of township 
thirty-seven (37) north, range one hundred and eleven (111) west; 
thence westerly along the ninth (9th) Standard Parallel north to the 
northeast corner of section four (4), township thirty-six (36) north, 
range one hundred and twelve (112) west; thence southerly to the 
southeast corner of section thirty-three (33), said township; thence 


westerly to the northeast corner of township thirty-five (35) north, 


range one hundred and thirteen (113) west; thence southerly to the 
southeast corner of said township; thence westerly to the southwest 
corner of said township; thence southerly along the range line to the 
southeast corner of township thirty-three (33) north, range one hun- 
dred and fourteen (114) west; thence westerly along the eighth (8th) 
Standard Parallel north to the northeast corner of township thirty- 
two (32) north, range one hundred and fifteen (115) west; thence 
southerly along the range line to the southeast corner of township 
twenty-nine (29) north, range one hundred and fifteen (115) west; 
thence westerly along the seventh (7th) Standard Parallel north to 
the southeast corner of township twenty-nine (29) north, range one 
hundred and eighteen (118) west; thence northerly to the northeast 
corner of said township; thence westerly to the southeast corner of 
the southwest quarter of section thirty-three (33), township thirty 
(30) north, range one hundred and eighteen (118) west; thence 
northerly along the quarter-section lines to the northeast corner of 
the southwest quarter of section sixteen (16), said township; thence 
westerly to the northwest corner of said quarter-section; thence 
northerly along the section lines to the northeast corner of section 
five (5), said township; thence westerly to the northwest corner of 
said section; thence northerly to the northeast corner of the south- 
east quarter of section thirty-one (31), township thirty-one (3 1) north, 
range one hundred and eighteen (118) west; thence westerly to the 
northwest corner of said quarter-section; thence northerly along the 
quarter-section lines to the point of intersection with the eighth (8th) 
Standard Parallel north; thence easterly along said parallel to the 
southeast corner of township thirty-three (33) north, range one hun- 
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dred. and ‘eighteen (118) west; thence: northerly to the northeast 
corner of said township; thence westerly to the southeast corner of 
the southwest quarter of section thirty-four (34), township thirty- 
four (34) north, range one hundred and eighteen (118) west; thence 
northerly to the northeast corner of the southwest quarter oe section 
twenty-seven (27), said township; thence westerly to the northwest 
corner of said quarter-section; thence northerly to the northwest 
corner of said section; thence westerly to the southeast corner of the 
southwest quarter of section twenty-one (21), said township; thence 
northerly along the quarter-section lines to the northeast corner of 
the southwest quarter of section nine (9), said township; thence 


‘ westerly to the northwest corner of said quarter-section; thence 


northerly to the northeast corner of section eight (8), said township; 
thence westerly to the southeast corner of the southwest quarter of 


section five (5), said township; thence northerly to the northeast 


corner of said quarter-section; thence westerly to the northwest 
corner of said quarter-section ; Wiens northerly to the northeast cor- 
ner of the southeast quarter of section thirty-one (31), township 
thirty-five (35) north, range one hundred and eighteen (118) west; 
thence westerly to the northwest corner of the southwest quarter of 
said section; thence northerly along the range line to its intersection 
with the ninth (9th) Standard Parallel north; thence westerly along 
said parallel to its intersection with the boundary line between the 
States of Wyoming and Idaho; thence northerly along said state 
boundary line to the point where it intersects the southern boundary 


_of the Yellowstone National Park, the place of beginning, to be 


known as The Teton Forest Reserve; excepting and excluding from 
reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or parcels of land lying 
and being situate in the State of Wyoming and particularly described 
as follows, to wit: 

Township forty (40) north, range one hundred and sixteen (116) 
west; townships forty-one (41) north, ranges one hundred and fifteen 
(115) and one hundred and sixteen (116) west; and townships forty- 
two (42) north, ranges one hundred and fifteen (115) and one hun- 
dred and sixteen (116) west. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any 
legal entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the 
proper United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settle- 
ment has been made pursuant to law, and the statutory period within 
which to make entry or filing of record has not expired: Provided, 
That this exception shall not continue to apply to any particular 
tract of land unless the entryman, settler or claimant continues to 
comply with the law under which the entry, filing or settlement was 


made. 
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Provided further, That nothing herein shall give any rere or 
effect to any claim or right to any of the lands heretofore: embraced 
within the Yellowstone Park Timber Land Reserve or: the Teton 
Forest Reserve which would ‘not have been, entitled to, recognition 
if said reserves as heretofore, established had. been continued in 
force without being merged into are reserves as. hereinbefore pro- 
vided. g2 IO TSHT6s 

Warning is thereby Sener bare to all persons 68 to. 7ekmn sets 
tlement upon the lands reserved by this proclamation... Ke) 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused stb 
seal of the: United States to be affixed. to ret ja" arty 

Done at the city of Washington this senty o6CORS ‘day: ° 
[SEAL. ] _of May, A. D, 1902, and of the Independence of the’ United 
States the one hundred and twenty-sixth. 
THEODORE. ROOSEVELT. 


(ThD 


By the President: 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State, 


By THE PrResIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, by Executive Order dated December 27,1875; Section 7; 
township 15 south, range 2 east; San Bernardino, meridian, Califor- 
nia, was with certain other tracts of land withdrawn from the public, 
domain and reserved for the use of the Capitan Grande bang or Vil- 
lage of Mission Indians; and, - : 

Whereas, the Catan Bion appointed under the provisions of the 
act of Congress approved January 12, 1891, entitled ‘‘ An, act for the. 
relief of the: Mission Indians in the Bits of, California’ (U..S., Stat- 
utes at Large, vol. 26, page 712), selected for the said Capitan Grande 
band or village of Indians certain tracts of land and intentionally 
omitted and excluded from such selection. the said section 7, town-; 
ship 15 south, range 2 east, and reported that, the tracts thus omitted 
included the lands upon which were found the claims of Jacob Ktih- 
ner and others; and. 

Whereas, ae report and recommendations of the said Comieuturet 
were approved by Executive Order dated December 29, 1891; which, 
Order also directed that ‘‘ All of. the lands. mentioned, in, said report, 
are hereby withdrawn from:settlement and entry until. patents shall, 
have issued,for said selected reservations, and until; the recommenda: 
tions of said Commission shall be fully executed, and, by the procla- 
mation of the President of the United States, the lands or any part, 
thereof shall be restored to the public donee’ ” and 
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_« Whereas'a patent was issued March 10, 1894, to the said Indians 
for ‘the lands’ selected by the Commission as aforesaid and which 


patent alee: padendedl the said section’ 4, prota 15 sbiathy biceiit 9p 2 


Cast andinic osfj.ut ofeutia-oniod hax yet to glean 


Whereas it appears that the ‘said ado Kitihrier' cannot shies the 
requisite filings on the land occupied by him until it shall have been 


_ formally restored to'the public domain, and that no good reason 


appears to exist for the further reservation of the said jp i for = 
said band of Indians: 

Now, therefore, I}: Theodore a cehae ee sstane of the United 
States, by virtue’ off the power in ‘me vested, do hereby declare and 
make known that the Executive Orders dated December 27, 1875, 
and December 29;' 1891, are so far modified as to except from their 
provisions section 7 of township 15 south, range 2'east, San Bernar- 
dino meridian, and the said section is heresy restored to ne public 
domain. . 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and ones the 
seal of the United States to-be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this Genta -ninth day of 
fspaL.] May, A. D. 1902, and of the Independence of the United 
States the one hundred and twenty-sixth. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
‘Davip f. Hit, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas the Yellowstone Forest Reserve, in the State of Wyoming, 
was established by proclamation dated May 22, 1902, under the pro- 
visions of the acts of March 3, 1891, entitled, ‘‘An act to repeal 
timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,” and June 4, 1897, 
entitled, ‘‘ An act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, and for 
other purposes,” Suipenstanns the Yellowstone Park Timber Land 
Reserve; 

And-whereas, the public lands in. the State of Wyoming, herein- 
after described, are in part covered with timber, and it appears that 
the public good would’ be promoted by setting apart and reserving 
said lands; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power vested in me by the aforesaid acts of 
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Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there is hereby 


reserved from entry or settlement, and added to and made a part of 
the aforesaid Yellowstone Forest Reserve, all those certain tracts, 
pieces or parcels of land lying and being situate in the Ria of Wyo- 
ming and particularly described as follows, to wit: 


Sections one (1), two (2) and three (3), township forty-eight. (48) 


north, range one hundred and four (104) west; and all of township 
forty-nine (49) north, range one hundred and four (104) west, sixth 
(6th) Principal Meridian, Wyoming. 

Excepting from the force.and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any 
legal entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the 
proper United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settle- 
ment has been made pursuant to law, and the statutory period 
within which to make entry or filing of record has not expired: Pro- 
vided, that this exception shall not continue to apply to any particu- 
lar tract of land unless the entryman, settler or claimant continues 


to comply with the law under which the entry, filing or settlement 


was made. 
Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make 
settlement upon the lands reserved by this proclamation. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this thirteenth day of 
[sEaL.] June, A. D. 1902, and of the Independence of the United 
States the one hundred and twenty-sixth. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, in the opening of the Kiowa, Comanche, Apache, and 
Wichita Indian lands in the Territory of Oklahoma, by proclamation 
dated July 4, 1901, pursuant to section six of the act of Congress 
approved June 6, 1900 (31 Stat., 672, 676), the west half of the south- 
vast quarter of the southeast quarter and lot fourteen, of section 
sixteen in township seven north, of range ten west of the Indian 
principal meridian, containing thirty-eight acres and sixty-hundredths 


of an acre, were reserved for the use of the Kiowa and Comanche 
Indian Agency; - 


. 


Theodore Roosevelt ~ aS 

' And whereas it appears that said land is no longer used or re- 
quired for use by said Indian agency, and that it adjoins the city of 
Anadarko, Oklahoma Territory, and is needed by said city for park 
purposes, the mayor of which city has applied to make entry thereof 
for said purposes under the act of Congress nu an ipcdidiniae: 30, 
1890 (26 Stat., 502). 

Now, pac bhores c Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power in me vested by section six of said act. 
of Congress of June 6, 1900, do hereby declare and make known that 
said land is hereby restored to the public domain, to be disposed of 
to said city for park purposes under said act of Congress approved 
September 30, 1890. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this twenty-third day of 
[spaL.] June, A. D. 1902, and of the Independence of the United. 
States the one hundred and twenty-sixth. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
Davip J. Hit, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


/ 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, the White River Plateau Timber Land Reserve, in the 
State of Colorado, was established by proclamation dated October 
16th, 1891, under and by virtue of section twenty-four of the act of 
Congress, approved March 3rd, 1891, entitled, ‘‘An act to repeal 
timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,” which provides, ‘‘ That 
the President of the United States may, from time to time, set apart 
and reserve, in any State or Territory having public land bearing 
forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with 
timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as pub- 
lic reservations, and the President shall, by public proclamation, 
declare the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof.” 

And whereas, it is further provided by the act of Congress, 
approved June 4th, 1897, entitled, ‘‘An act making appropriations 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30th, 1898, and for other purposes,” that ‘‘The President is 
hereby authorized at any time to modify any Executive order that 
has been or may hereafter be made establishing any forest reserve, 
and by such modification may reduce the area or change the bound- 
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ary lines of such caieabieed or may vacate aoa en ps order creat- 
ing such reserve;’ 

Now, iene toae! I, Theodore Rossevelts President of sth United 
States, by virtue of the power vested in me by the aforesaid act of 
Congress, approved June 4th, 1897, do hereby make known and pro- 


claim that the boundary lines of the aforesaid White River Plateau 


Timber Land Reserve are hereby changed so as to read as follows: 
Beginning at the northwest corner of section twenty-seven (27), 
township five (5) north, range ninety-one (91) west, sixth (6th) Prin- 
cipal Meridian, Colorado; thence easterly along the section lines to 
the northeast corner of section twenty-nine (29), township five (5) 
north, range ninety (90) west; thence southerly to the southeast 
corner of said section; thence easterly along the section lines to the 
northeast corner of section thirty-five (35), said township; thence 
southerly to the southeast corner of said section; thence easterly along 
the first (1st) correction line north to the northeast corner of town- 
ship four (4) north, range ninety (90) west; thence southerly to the 


southeast corner of section twenty-five (25), said township; thence. 


westerly to the southwest corner of said section; thence southerly 
along the section lines to the northwest corner of section twelve 


(x2), township three (3) north, range ninety (90) west; thence easterly 


along the section lines to the southwest corner of, section four (4), 
township three (3) north, range eighty-nine (89) west; thence north- 
- erly along the section lines to the northwest corner of section twenty- 
ones)(25), township four (4) north, range eighty-nine (89) west; 


thence easterly along the section lines to the northeast corner a 


section twenty-four (24), said township; thence southerly to the 
southeast corner of said township; thence easterly to the northeast 
corner of section six (6), township three (3) north, range eighty- 
eight (88) west; thence southerly along the section lines to the 
northwest corner of section seventeen (17), said township; thence 
easterly to the northeast corner of said section; thence southerly to 
the southeast corner of said section; thence easterly to the northeast 
corner of section twenty-one (21), said township; thence southerly 
along the section lines to the northwest corner of section thirty-four 
(34), said township; thence easterly along the section lines to the 
northeast corner of section thirty-six (36), said township; thence 
northerly to the southeast corner of section twenty-four (24), said 
township; thence westerly to the southwest corner of said section; 
thence northerly to the, northwest corner of said section; thence 
westerly to the southwest corner of section fourteen (14), said town- 
ship; thence northerly to the northwest corner of said section; 
thence westerly to the southwest corner of section ten (ro), said 
township; thence northerly to the northwest corner of said section; 
thence westerly to the southwest corner of section four (4), said 
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township; thence northerly along the section lines to the northwest 
corner of section nine (9), township four (4) north, range cighty- 
eight (88) west; thence westerly along the first (1st) correction line 
north to the southwest corner of section thirty-four (34), township 
five (5) north, range eighty-nine (89) west; thence northerly along 
‘the section lines to the northwest corner of section twenty-two (22), 
said township; thence easterly along the section lines to the north- 
east corner of section twenty-four (24), township five (5) north, 
range eighty-six (86) west; thence southerly along the rangé line, 
allowing for the proper offsets on the first (1st) correction line north 
and on the base line, to the southeast corner of township two (2) 
south, range eighty-six (86) west; thence westerly along the town- 
ship line to the northeast corner of section four (4), township three 
(3) south, range eighty-seven (87) west; thence southerly along the 
section lines to the southeast corner of section thirty-three (33), 
township four (4) south, range eighty-seven (87) west; thence west- 
erly along the township line to the southwest corner of township 
four (4) south, range ninety-one (gr) west; thence northerly to the 
northwest corner of said township; thence westerly along the town- 
ship line to the southwest corner of township three (3) south, range 
ninety-three (93) west; thence northerly along the range line to the 
northwest corner of township two (z) south, range ninety-three (93) 
west; thence easterly along the township line to the southwest cor- 
ner of section thirty-four (34), township one (1) south, range ninety- 
two (92) west; thence northerly along the section lines to the 
northwest corner of section twenty-seven (27), said township; thence 
easterly along the section lines to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of section twenty-six (26), township one (1) south, range 
ninety-one (91) west; thence southerly along the quarter-section lines 
to the southeast corner of the southwest quarter of section thirty-five 
(35), said township; thence easterly to the northeast corner of sec- 
tion two (2), township two (2) south, range ninety-one (91) west; 
thence southerly to the southeast corner of said section; thence 
easterly to the northeast corner of the northwest quarter of section 
twelve (12), said township; thence southerly along the quarter- 
section lines to the southeast corner of the southwest quarter of 
section thirteen (13), said township; thence easterly along the section 
lines to the southwest corner of the southeast quarter of section 
eighteen (18), township two (2) south, range ninety (90) west; 
thence northerly along the quarter-section lines to the northwest 
corner of the northeast quarter of section six (6), said township; 
thence westerly to the southwest corner of township one (1) south, 
range ninety (90) west; thence northerly to the southeast corner of 
section twenty-five (25), township one (1) south, range ninety-one 
(91) west; thence westerly to the southwest corner of the southeast 
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quarter of said section; thence northerly to the northwest corner of 
the northeast quarter of said section; thence easterly to the north- 
east corner of said section; thence northerly to the southeast corner 
of section thirteen (13), said township; thence westerly to the south- 
west corner of said section; thence northerly to the northwest corner 
‘of said section; thence easterly to the northeast corner of said 
‘section; thence northerly to the northeast corner of said township; © 
thence easterly along the base line to the southwest corner of town- 
ship one (1) north, range ninety (90) west; thence northerly to the 
northwest corner of section thirty-one (31), said township; thence 
‘easterly to the northeast corner of said section; thence northerly to 
the northwest corner of the southwest quarter of section twenty-nine 
(29), said township; thence easterly to the northeast corner of the 
southeast quarter of said section; thence northerly to the northwest 
corner of section twenty-eight (28), said township; thence easterly 
to the northeast corner of said section; thence northerly to the 
northwest corner of the southwest quarter of section twenty-two (22), 
said township; thence easterly to. the northeast corner of the south- 
east quarter of said section; thence northerly to the southeast corner 
of section fifteen (15), said township; thence westerly along the 
section lines to the northeast corner of section nineteen (19), said 
township; thence southerly to the southeast corner of the northeast 
quarter of said section; thence westerly to the southwest corner of 
the northwest quarter of said section; thence southerly to the south- 
east corner of section twenty-four (24), township one (1) north, 
range ninety-one (91) west; thence westerly to the southwest corner 
of said section; thence southerly to the southeast corner of section 
twenty-six (26), said township; thence westerly to the southwest cor- 
ner of said section; thence southerly to the southeast corner of 
section thirty-four (34), said township; thence westerly along the 
base line to the northwest corner of township one (1) south, range 
ninety-one (91) west; thence southerly to the southeast corner of 
section twelve (12), township one (1) south, range ninety-two (92) 
west; thence westerly along the section lines to the southwest cor- 
ner of section ten (10), said township; thence northerly along the 
section lines to the northwest corner of section three (3), said town- 
ship; thence easterly along the base line to the southwest corner of 
section thirty-four (34), township one (1) north, range ninety-two 
(92) west; thence northerly along the surveyed and unsurveyed sec- 
tion lines to the point for the intersection with the township line 
between townships two (2) and three (3) north; thence easterly along 
the said township line to the southwest corner of section thirty-four 
(34), township three (3) north, range ninety-one (91) west; thence 
northerly along the section lines to the northwest corner of section 
ten (ro), township four (4) north, range ninety-one (91) west; thence 
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westerly along the first (1st) correction line north to the southwest 

_ corner of section thirty-four (34), township five (5) north, range 
ninety-one (91) west; thence northerly along the section lines to the 
“northwest corner of section twenty-seven (27), said townlsinip; the 
place of beginning. 


The lands hereby excluded from the reservation and restored fo 


the public domain shall be open to settlement from date hereof, but 
shall not be subject to entry, filing or selection until after ninety 
days’ notice by such publication as the Secretary of the Interior may 
prescribe. 
This reservation shall hereafter be known as The White’ River 
Forest Reserve. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington this twenty-eighth day of 
(seaL.] June, A. D. 1902, and of the Independence of the United 
States the one hundred and twenty-sixth. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas the President on August 20, rgor, issued his proclamation 
stating that he has been advised by the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position Commission, pursuant to the provisions of section 9 of the 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1901, entitled ‘‘An act to provide 
for celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of the purchase of the 
Louisiana Territory by the United States by holding an international 
exhibition of arts, industries, manufactures, and the products of the 
soil, mine, forest, and sea in the city of St. Louis, in the State of 
Missouri,” that provision had been made for grounds and buildings 
for the uses specified in the said mentioned act of Congress; 

Whereas it was declared and proclaimed by the President in his 
aforesaid proclamation that such international exhibition would be 
opened in the city of St. Louis, in the State of Missouri, not later 
than the first day of May, 1903, and be closed not later than the first 
day of December thereafter; ” 

And whereas section 8 of the act of Congress approved June 28, 
1902, entitled ‘‘An act making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, 


* 
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and for other purposes,” nei a subsequent date for the “Ava EROE 


the said international exhibition and specifically states that ‘said 


commission shall provide for the dedication of the buildings of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, in said city of St. Louis, not later 
than the thirtieth day of April, 1903, with appropriate ceremonies, 
and thereafter said exposition shall be opened. to visitors at such 


_time as may be designated by said company, subject to the approval 


of said commission, not later than the first day of May, 1904, and 
shall be closed at such time as the national commission may deter- 
_mine, subject to the approval of ser company, but not later — the 
first day of December thereafter ;’ 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, Prekiien of the wines 
States, do hereby declare and proclaim the aforesaid provision of law 
to the end that it may definitely and formally be known that such 
international exhibition will be opened in the ‘city of St. Louis, in 
the State of Missouri, not later than May 1, 1904, and will be closed 
not later than December first of that year. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, the frst sree of faite. 
[seaL.] A. D. 1902, and of the Independence of the United States 
the one hundred and twenty-sixth. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
Davin J. Hi, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress, approved March 3rd, 1891, entitled, ‘‘An-act to repeal timber- 
culture laws, and for other purposes,” ‘‘ That the President of ‘the 
United States may, from time, to time, set apart and reserve, in any 
State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in any part of 
the public lands wholly or in part covered with timber or under- 
growth, whether of commercial value or not, as public reservations, 
and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare the establish- 
ment of such reservations and the limits thereof; 

And whereas, the public lands in the Teeriboost of Arizona, withthe 
the limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, 
and it appears that the public good would be promoted by setting 
apart and reserving said lands as a public reservation; 
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“Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, Prdaidet of the United 


‘States; by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four of 


the aforesaid act of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim 
that there is hereby reserved from entry‘or-settlement and set apart 
as a Public Reservation all'those certain tracts, pieces or parcels of 
land lying and being situate in the Territory of Arizona, and within 
the boundaries particularly described as follows, to: wit: tSAy ye 

Beginning at the northwest corner of township thirteen e 3) south, 
range fourteen (14) east, Gila and Salt River Meridian, Arizona; 
thence northerly to the point for the northwest corner of section 
nineteen (19), township twelve (12) south, range fourteen (14) east; 
thence easterly along the unsurveyed section lines to the point. he 
the northeast corner of section twenty-one (21), said township; 
thence northerly along the unsurveyed section lines to the point for 
the northwest corner of section three (3), said township; thence ‘east- 
erly to the point for the northeast corner of said township; thence 
northerly to the point for the northwest corner of township eleven (11) 
south, range fifteen (15) east; thence easterly along the second (2nd) 
standard parallel south to the point for the northeast corner of said 
township; thence southerly to the point for the southeast corner .of 
section thirteen (13), said township; thence easterly along the unsur- 
veyed section lines to the northeast corner of section twenty-four 
(24), township eleven (11) south, range seventeen (17) east; thence 
southerly along the unsurveyed range line to the point for the south- 
east corner of section twelve (12), township thirteen (13) south, 
range seventeen (17) east; thence westerly along the unsurveyed 
section lines to the point for the southwest corner of section seven 
(7), township thirteen (13) south, range fifteen (15) east; thence 
northerly to the point for the northwest corner of said township; 
thence westerly tothe northwest corner of township thirteen (13) 
south, range fourteen (14) east, the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any 
legal entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the 
proper;United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settle- 
ment has been made pursuant to law, and the statutory period 
within which to make entry or filing of record has not expired: 
Provided, that this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 
ticular tract of land unless the entryman, settler or claimant con- 


‘tinues to comply with the law under which the entry, filing or 


settlement was made. ! 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make set- 
tlement upon the lands reserved by this proclamation. 

The teservation hereby established shall be known as The Santa 
Catalina Forest Reserve. _ 
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In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and meeahind the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington this second day ‘of. paie 
[seaL.] A. D. 1902, and of the Independence of the sinha States | 
the one hundred and twenty-sixth. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: . . 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas, satisfactory proof has been given to me by the Govern- 
ment of Cuba that no discriminating duties of tonnage or imposts 
are imposed or levied in the ports of Cuba, upon vessels wholly ‘be- 
longing to citizens of the United States or upon the produce, manu- 
factures, or merchandise imported in the same from the United 
States, or from any foreign country: 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President - ite United 
States of America, by virtue of the authority vested in me by sec- 
tion 4228 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, do hereby 
declare and proclaim that, from and after the date of this, my Proc- 
lamation, so long as vessels of the United States and their cargoes 
shall be exempt from discriminating duties as aforesaid, any such 
duties on Cuban vessels entering the ports of the United States, or 
on the produce, manufactures, or merchandise imported in such ves- 
sels, shall be suspended and discontinued, and no longer. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, the third day of July, 
[speaL.] A. D. 1902, and of the Independence of the United States 
the one hundred and twenty-sixth. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas many of the inhabitants of the Philippine archipelago 
were in insurrection against the authority and sovereignty of the 
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kingdom of Spain at divers times from August, 1896, until the ces- 


sion of the archipelago by that kingdom to the United States of © . 


America, and since such cession many of the persons so engaged in 
insurrection have until recently resisted the authority and sover- 
eignty of the United States; and Ee 

Whereas the insurrection against the authority and sovereignty of 
the United States is now at an end, and peace has been established 
in all parts of the archipelago except in the country inhabited by the 
Moro tribes, to which this proclamation does not apply; and 

Whereas during the course of the insurrection against the king- 
dom of Spain and against the government of the United States, per- 
sons engaged therein, or those in sympathy with and abetting them, 
committed many acts in violation of the laws of civilized warfare; 
but it is believed that such acts were generally committed in igno- 
rance of these laws, and under orders issued by the civil or military 
insurrectionary leaders; and 

Whereas it is deemed to be wise and humane, in accordance with 
the beneficent purposes of the government of the United States 
toward the Filipino people, and conducive to peace, order and loyalty 
among them, that the doers of such acts who have not already suf- 
fered punishment shall not be held criminally responsible, but’ shall 
be relieved from punishment for participation in these insurrections 
and for unlawful acts committed during the course thereof by a gen- 
eral amnesty and pardon; 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Theodore Roosevelt, President 
of the United States of America, by virtue of the power and author- 
ity vested by the Constitution, do hereby proclaim and declare, with- 
out reservation or condition, except as hereinafter provided, a full 
and complete pardon and amnesty to all persons in the Philippine 
archipelago who have participated in the insurrections aforesaid, or 
who have given aid and comfort to persons participating in said in- 
surrections, for the offenses of treason or sedition, and for all offenses 
political in their character committed in the course of such insurrec- 
tions pursuant to orders issued by the civil or military insurrection- 
ary authorities, or which grow out-of internal political feuds or 
dissensions between Filipinos and Spaniards, or the Spanish author- 
ities, or which resulted from internal political feuds or dissensions 
among the Filipinos themselves during either of said insurrections. 

Provided, however, that the pardon and amnesty hereby granted 
shall not include such persons committing crimes since May 1, 1902, 
in any province of the archipelago in which at the time civil govern- 
ment was established, nor shall it include such persons as have been 
heretofore finally convicted of the crimes of murder, rape, arson, or 
robbery, by any military or civil tribunal organized under the au- 
thority of Spain or of the United States of America, but special 
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application may be made to the proper authority for pardon: ba any 


‘person belonging to the exempted classes and such clemency as is 


of 


consistent with humanity and justice ail be iinensties extended; ear . 


further 


Provided, That this gents and pardon shall not affect tien title. 
or right of the Government of the United States or that of the Philip-- 
pine Islands to any property or property rights heretofore used or ~ 


appropriated by the military or civil authorities of the Government 


of the United States or that of the Philippine Islands organized: under 


authority of the United States by way of confiscation or otherwise; and 

Provided further, That every person who shall seek to avail him- 
self of this proclamation shall take and subscribe the following oath 
before any authority in the Philippine archipelago authorized to ad- 
minister oaths, namely: ‘‘I solemnly swear (or affirm) that I recog- 
nize and accept the supreme authority of the United States of 


‘America in the Philippine Islands and will maintain true faith and 


allegiance thereto; that I impose upon myself this obligation volun- 
tarily without cnet ah reservation or purpose of evasion so help 
me God.” 

Given under my hand.at the city of Washington, this 4th day of 


July, A. D. 1902, and in the one hundred and twenty-seventh year 


of the Independence of the United States. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
By the President: 
Evinu Roov, 
eres of War. 
Gen. Chaffee is relieved of his civil duties, af the Philippine 
Commission is made the superior authority in the following order: 


The insurrection against the sovereign authority of the United 
States in the Philippine archipelago having ended, and provincial 
civil governments having been established throughout the entire 
territory of the archipelago not inhabited by Moro tribes, under the 
instructions of the President to the Philippine Commission, dated 
April 7, 1900, now ratified and confirmed by the act of Congress ap- 
proved July 1, 1902, entitled ‘‘An act temporarily to provide for the 
administration of affairs of civil government in the Philippine 
Islands, and for other purposes,” the general commanding the 
division of the Philippines is hereby relieved from the further per- 
formance of the duties of military governor, and the office of military 
governor in said archipelago is terminated. The general command- 
ing the Division of the Philippines and all military officers in au- 
thority therein will continue to observe the direction contained in 
the aforesaid instructions of the President that the military forces in 


the division of the Philippines shall be at all times subject, unde. 


fa 
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the orders of the military commander, to the call of the civil authori- af 


_ ties for the maintenance of law and order, and the enforcement of 


their anther 


Finally the President, dain Seavetary Root, eset the 
mae eulogy upon the United States Army: 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ADsUTANT-GENERAL’S Onrier; 
Washington, July 4, 1902, 
General Order, No. 66. 
The following has been received Seca tla War Department: 
War DEPARTMENT, | 

htt We ashanghen, JSuly 4, 1902: 
To the Army of the United States: 

The President, upon this anniversary of national independence, 
wishes to express to the officers and enlisted men of the United 
States Army his deep appreciation of the service they have rendered 
to the country in the great and difficult undertakings which they 
have brought to a successful conclusion during the past year. © 

He thanks the officers and the enlisted men who have been main- 
taining order and carrying on the military government in Cuba, be- 
cause they have faithfully given effect to the humane purposes of 
the American people. They have with sincere kindness helped the 
Cuban people to take all the successive steps necessary to the estab- 
lishment of their own constitutional government. During the time 
required for that process they have governed Cuba wisely, regard- 
ing justice and respecting individual liberty; have honestly collected 
and expended for the best interests of the Cuban people the reve- 
nues, amounting to over $60,000,000; have carried out practical and 
thorough sanitary measures, greatly improving the health and lower- 
ing the death rate of the island. By patient, scientific research they 
have ascertained the causes of yellow fever, and by good administra- 
tion have put an end to that most dreadful disease which has long 
destroyed the lives and hindered the commercial prosperity of the 
Cubans. They. have expedited justice and secured protection for 
the rights of the innocent, while they have cleansed the prisons and 
established sound discipline and healthful conditions for the punish- 
ment of the guilty. 

They have re-established and renovated and put upon a substantial 
basis adequate hospitals and asylums for the care of the unfortunate. 
They have established a general system of free common schools 
throughout the island, in which over two hundred thousand children 
are in actual attendance. They have constructed great and neces- 
sary public works. They have gradually trained the Cubans them- 
selves in all branches of administration, so that the new government 
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upon assuming power has begun its work with an experienced force 


of Cuban civil service employees competent to execute its orders. 


They have borne themselves with dignity and self-control, so that 


nearly four years of military government have passed unmarred by 
injury or insult to man or woman. They have transferred the gov- 
ernment of Cuba to the Cuban people amid universal.expressions of 
friendship and good will, and have left a record of ordered justice 
and liberty of rapid improvement in material and moral conditions 
and progress in the art of government which reflects great credit 
upon the people of the United States. 

The President thanks the officers and enlisted men of the army in 
the Philippines, both regulars and volunteers, for the courage and 
fortitude, the indomitable spirit and loyal devotion with which they 
have put down and ended the great insurrection which has raged 
throughout the archipelago against the lawful sovereignty and just 
authority of the United States. The task was peculiarly difficult 
and trying. They were required at first to overcome organized re- 


sistance of superior numbers, well equipped with modern arms of. 


precision, intrenched in an unknown country of mountain defiles, 
jungles, and swamps, apparently capable of interminable defense. 


When this resistance had been overcome they were required to crush- 


out a general system of guerrilla warfare conducted,among a people 
speaking unknown tongues, from whom it was almost impossible to 
obtain the information necessary for successful pursuit or to guard 
against surprise and ambush. 

The enemies by whom they were surrounded were regardless of all 
obligations of good faith and of all the limitations which humanity 
has imposed upon civilized warfare. Bound themselves by the laws 
of war, our soldiers were called upon to meet every device of un- 
scrupulous treachery and to contemplate without reprisal the inflic- 
tion of barbarous cruelties upon their comrades and friendly natives. 
They were instructed, while punishing armed resistance, to concili- 
ate the friendship of the peaceful, yet had to do with a population 
among whom it was impossible to distinguish friend from foe, and 
who in countless instances used a false appearance of friendship for 
ambush and assassination. They were obliged to deal with problems 
of communication and transportation in a country without roads and 
frequently made impassable by torrential rains. They were weak- 
ened by tropical heat and tropical disease. Widely scattered over a 
great archipelago, extending a thousand miles from north to south, 
the gravest responsibilities, involving the life or death of their com- 
rades, frequently devolved upon young and inexperienced officers 
beyond the reach of specific orders or advice. 

Under all these adverse circumstances the army of the Philippines 
has accomplished its task rapidly and completely. In more than 
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two thousand combats, great and small, within three years, it has 


_ exhibited unvarying courage and resolution. Utilizing the lessons 


of the Indian wars it has relentlessly followed the guerrilla bands to 
their fastness in mountain and jungle, and crushed them. It has put 
an end to the vast system of intimidation and secret assassination, by 
which the peaceful natives were prevented from taking a genuine part 
in government under American authority. It has captured or forced 
to surrender substantially all the leaders of the insurrection. It has 
submitted to no discouragement and halted at no obstacle. Its offi- 
cers have shown high qualities of command, and its men have shown 
devotion and discipline. Its splendid virile energy has been accom- 
panied by self-control, patience, and magnanimity. 

With surprisingly few individual exceptions its course has been 
characterized by humanity and kindness to the prisoner and the non- 
combatant. With admirable good temper, sympathy, and loyalty to 
American ideals its commanding generals have joined with the civil- 
ian agents of the government in healing the wounds of war and 
assuring to the people of the Philippines the blessings of peace and 
prosperity. Individual liberty, protection of personal rights, civil 
order, public instruction and religious freedom have followed its 
footsteps. It has added honor to the flag, which it defended, and 
has justified increased confidence in the future of the American peo- 
ple, whose soldiers do not shrink from labor or death, yet love lib- 
erty and peace. 

The President feels that he expresses the sentiments of all the 


loyal people of the United States in doing honor to the whole army 


which has joined in the performance and shares in the credit of these 
honorable services. 

This general order will be read aloud at parade in every military 
post on the 4th day of July, r902, or on the first day after it shall 
have been received. 

ELIHU ROOT, 
Secretary of War. 
By command of Lieutenant-General Miles: 
H. C. Corsin, 
Adjutant-General, Major-General, U. S. A. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas The Medicine Bow Forest Reserve, in the State of Wyo- 
ming, was established by proclamation dated May 22, 1902, under 
and by virtue of section twenty-four of the act of Congress approved 
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March 3, 1891, entitled ‘An act to repeal: -timber-culture laws, and’ 
for other purposes,” which provides ‘‘That the President of the. 
United States may, from time to time, set apart and reserve, in any 
State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in any part of 
the public lands wholly or in part covered with timber or under- 
growth, whether of commercial value or not, as: public reservations, 
and the President shall, by public: proclamation, declare the prs an 
lishment of such reservations and the limits thereof; ” 

And whereas it is further provided by the act of Corigeacsiepis 
proved June -4,°1897, entitled ‘‘An act making appropriations for) 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending’) 
June 30, 1898, and for other purposes,’ that’ ‘tThe Presidént iis. 
hereby authorized at any time to modify any executive order that 
has been or may hereafter be made establishing any forest reserve, 
and by such modification may reduce the area or change the bound- 
ary lines of suel reserve, or anays vacate altogether any order: pete i 
such reserve ; 

And whereas the public fands j in the State of Weaning ita bes 
limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and: it) 
appears that the public good would be promoted by wits appt and. 
reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President: af the United: 
States, by virtue of the power vested in’me by'the aforesaid:act of. 
Congress approved June 4, 1897, do hereby make known and pro-. 
claim’ that the boundary lines of the aforesaid Medicine Bow Forest 
Reserve are hereby changed so as to read as follows: 

Beginning at the northwest corner of township seventech (17) 
north, range eighty-one (81) west, sixth (6th) Principal Meridian, 
Wyoming; thence easterly to the northeast corner/of said township; 
thence southerly to the northwest corner of section thirty (30), town-/ 
ship seventeen (17) north, range eighty (80) west; thence easterly 
along the section lines to the northeast corner of section twenty-five 
(25), said township; thence northerly to the northwest corner of 
township seventeen (17) north, range seventy-nine (79) west; thence 
easterly along the township line to the northeast corner of section 
five (5), township seventeen (17) north, range seventy-eight (78) 
west; thence southerly along the section lines, allowing for the 
proper offset on the fourth (4th) Standard Parallel north, to the 
southeast corner of section thirty-two (32), township fourteen (14) 
north, range seventy-eight (78) west; thence easterly along the 
township line to the northeast corner of section four (4), township 
thirteen (13) north, range seventy-seven (77) west; thence southerly 
along the section lines, allowing for the proper offset onthe third 
(3d) Standard Parallel north, to the point of intersection with the 
boundary line between the States of Wyoming and Colorado; thence. 
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“westerly along said state boundary line to the point of intersection 
- with the range line between ranges eighty (80) and eighty- one (81) 
west; thence northerly along said range line, allowing for the proper 
he flizati on the third (3d) Standard: Parallel. north, to the ‘southeast 
corner of township fourteen (14) north, range eighty-one (81) west; 
thence westerly to.the southwest corner of said township; thence 
northerly along ithe range line, allowing for the proper offset on the 
fourth (4th) Standard Parallel north, to the northwest’ corner’ of 
township seventeen (17) north, range. eighty- one (81) west, the nee 
of beginning. . 

Excepting from the force and effect | of this proclamation all ids 
‘which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any 
legal entry or hy by any lawful filing duly of record in the 
proper United States Land Office, or upon which any valid ‘settle- 
ment has been made pursuant to law, and the statutory petiod 
within which to make entry or filing of record has not expired: 
Provided, that this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 
ticular tract of land unless the entryman, settler, or claimant con- 
tinues to comply with the law under which the entry, filing, or 
settlement was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make 
settlement upon the lands reserved by this proclamation. 

The lands hereby excluded from the said reserve and restored to 
the public. domain shall be open to settlement from date hereof, but 
shall not be: subject to entry, filing, or selection until after ninety 
days’ notice by such publication as the Secretary of the Interior may 
prescribe. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this sixteenth day of 
[seaL.] July, A. D. 1902, and of the Independence of the United 
States the one hundred and twenty-seventh. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


By the President: 
Joun Hay, 


Secretary of State. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas the act of Congress entitled, ‘‘ An act to ratify and con- 
firm a supplemental agreement with the Creek tribe of Indians, and 
for other purposes,” approved on the thirtieth day of June, 1902, con- 
tains a provision as follows: 


That the following supplemental agreement, submitted by certain commission- 
ers of the Creek tribe of Indians, as herein amended, is hereby ratified and con- 
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_ firmed on the part of the United States, and the same shall be of full force and 
effect if ratified by the Creek tribal council on or before the first day of Cea mRe: 
nineteen hundred andtwo, * * * 

And whereas the principal chief of the » esi tribe had stmamseaitaed 
to me an act of the Creek national council entitled, ‘‘ An act to ratify 
and confirm a supplemental agreement with the United States” ap- 
proved the twenty-sixth day of July, 1902, which contains a rented 
as follows: 

That the following supplemental agreement by and between the United States 
and the Muskogee (or Creek) Tribe of Indians, in Indian Territory, ratified and 
confirmed on the part of the United States by act of Congress approved June 30, 
1902 (Public—No, 200.), is hereby confirmed on the part of the Muskogee (or 
Creek) Nation, * * * 


And whereas paragraph twenty-two provides as follows: 


The principal chief, as soon as practicable after the ratification of this agree- 
ment by Congress, shall call an extra session of the Creek Nation council and 
submit this agreement, as ratified by Congress, to such council for its considera- 
tion, and if the agreement be ratified by the National council, as provided in the 
constitution of the tribe, the principal chief shall transmit to the President of the 
United States a certified copy of the act of the council ratifying the agreement, 
and thereupon the President shall issue his proclamation making public announce- 
ment of such ratification, thenceforward all the provisions of this agreement shall 
have the force and effect of law. 


Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, do hereby declare said agreement duly ratified and that all 
the provisions thereof became law according to the terms thereof 
upon the twenty-sixth day of July, 1902. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this eighth day of August, 
[sEAL.] A. D. 1902, and of the Independence of the United States 
the one hundred and twenty-sixth. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
Atvey A. ADEE, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
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EXECUTIVE ORDERS. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, September 23, 1902. 
In accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
June 4, 1897 (30 Stat., 34-36), and by virtue of the authority thereby 
given, and on the recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior, it 
is hereby ordered that sections 23, 24 of township seven south, range 
93 west, 6th principal meridian, Colorado, within the limits of the 
Black Mesa Foresi Reserve be restored to the public domain after sixty 
days’ notice hereof by publication, as required by law; these tracts hav- 
ing been found upon personal and official inspection to be better adapted 

to agricultural than forest purposes). THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


To Att To WHom THESE PRESENTS SHALL ComE, GREETING:. 


Know ye that reposing special trust and confidence in the integrity, 
prudence, and ability of Thaddeus S. Sharretts, United States General 
Appraiser, I have invested him with full and all manner of authority 
for and in the name of the United States of America, to meet and con- 
fer with any person or persons duly authorized by the government of 
China or by any government or governments having treaties with China 
being invested with like power and authority, and with him or them to 
agree on a plan for the conversion into specific duties, as far as possi- © 
ble, and as soon as may be, of all ad valorem duties on imports into 
China in conformity with the provisions in this regard contained in the 
final protocol signed by the diplomatic representatives of China and 
the Powers at Peking on September 7, 1901, the same to be submitted 
to the President of the United States for approval. 

In testimony whereof I have caused the seal of the United States to 
be hereunto affixed. 

Given under my hand at the city of Washington, this first 
[SEAL.] day of October, A. D. 1901, and of the Independence of the 
United States, the one hundred and twenty-sixth. 
‘ THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


October 75, ZgoT. 
On and after January 1, 1902, the following ratings and pay per 
month are established for the petty officers and other enlisted men of 
the Commissary Branch of the United States Navy: 


RATING. MONTHLY PAY. 
(Siatet COMMMISSALY, OUSWALC at tice ies os opis gc epee: ate age = $70 
Gamtassaty Stewar Gs ue seit s «cts. are e's) laste pave =< F, ye OO 


SHIP'S COOK, IST CLASS... 1... cece eee e eee terete e eee eee 55 
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RATING, ; MONTHLY PAY. 
Ship’s Cook, 2d class.......... oaspisase ail ngs ligg Sea icin= sin aie $40 
Ship’s Cook, 3d class...... ee See ed ee iat 30 
Ship’s Cook, 4th Class..............i-- raeshe wb pearete le ene os 
Baker, 1st class..... KE? PSE PEE BAe Ms cigar aetna eee 45 
_ Baker, 2d class..... ROE ATOR DNS PN MS rea os 35. 


5 -Landsmen detailed as crew messmen shall while so acting except 
when appointed as reliefs during temporary absence of the regular crew ~ 
messmen receive extra compensation at the rate of $5 per month. 

. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


WHITE HOUSE, Dene he 30, Tgor. 
It is hereby ordered that Harbor Island, and three islets southeast 
thereof in Sitka Harbor, District of Alaska, be and they are hereby re- 
served for the use of the Revenue Cutter Service subject to any legal 
existing rights. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


° 


“Warrs House, Movember 9, I90I. 
It is hereby ordered that all tracts and parcels of land belonging to 
the United States situate in the provinces of Zambales and Bataan, in ~ 
the Island of Luzon, Philippine Islands to the southward and westward 
of a line beginning at the mouth of the Rio Pamatuan, near Capones 
Islands, and following the imaginary course of the Pamatuan to the 
headwaters of the easternmost branch of said river; from thence east, 
true, to meet a line running north, true, from Santa Rita Peak; from 
this intersection to Santa Rita itself; thence to Santa Rosa Peak, and 
thence in a straight line in a southerly direction to the sea at the town 
of Bagac, and including said town as well as all adjacent islands, bays, 
harbors, estuaries, and streams within its limits, be and the same are 
hereby reserved for naval purposes, and said reservations and all lands 
included within said boundaries are hereby placed under the governance 
and control of the Navy Department. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


WHITE Housn, Movember rz, rgor. 
It is hereby ordered that the southwest quarter, section twenty-nine, 
and the southeast quarter, section thirty, township one south, range 
eighteen west, San Bernardino base and meridian, California, be and 
they are hereby reserved for lighthouse purposes, subject to any legal 
existing rights. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuitk House, Movember r5, Igoz.’ 
It is hereby ordered that San Nicolas Island, California, be and it is 
hereby reserved for lighthouse purposes. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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ait aad . Disauwth th November 26, rg0r, 
From and after January 1, 1901, all enlisted men of the Navy will be 
allowed seventy-five cents per month in addition to the ‘pay of their — 


. ratings for each good conduct medal, pin, or — issued ‘for service, 


terminating after December 31, 1901. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


WHITE House, December 3; Z90L. 
From and after January i, 1902, each enlisted man of the Navy who 
holds a certificate as a credit from the Petty Officers’ School of Tnstruc- 
tion, Navy Training Station, Newport, R. I., shall receive two dollars 
per month in addition to the pay of his rating. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


WuitE House, December 9, Igor. 


From and after January I, 1902, the classification and monthly pay 
of Mess Attendants in the United States Navy shall be as follows: 


Mess Attendants, rst class.............. ee oe $24 
Mess Attefidants) 2duelass: 4, <St02 22 IU 20 
Mess Attendants;.3d class: el s.0 Ia, 16 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuitk House, December ro, rgor. 
Such public lands as may exist on Culebra Island between the par- 
allels of 18°15’ and 18°23’ north latitude, and between the meridians of 
65°10’ and 65°25’ west longitude, are hereby placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Navy Department. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


January 17, 1902. 
The attention of the Departments is hereby called to the provisions 
of the laws giving preference to veterans in appointment and retention. 
The President desires that wherever the needs of the service will jus- 
tify it and the law will permit preference shall be given alike in appoint- 
ment and retention to honorably discharged veterans of the Civil War, 
who are fit and well qualified to perform the duties of the places which 

they seek or are filling. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


January 31, 1902. 
All officers and employees of the United States of every description 
serving in or under any of the Executive Departments and whether so 
serving in or out of Washington are hereby forbidden either direct or 
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indirect, individually or through associations, to solicit an increase of 
pay, or to influence or to attempt to influence in their own interest any 
- legislation whatever, either before Congress or its Committees, or in 
any way save through the heads of the Departments in or under which 
they BRIE: on aia of dismissal from the government service. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


February 5, I902. 


As it is desirable i in view of he expected visit of his Royal Highness, 
Prince Henry of Prussia, to the United States that suitable arrange- 
ments should be made for his reception and entertainment during his 
sojourn in the United States, I hereby designate the following named 
persons to serve as delegates for this purpose, and do hereby authorize 
and empower them to make such engagements, incur such expenses, 
and to draw upon the Secretary of State for such moneys as may be nec- 
essary with which to pay the expenses thus incurred, to an amount to 
be determined by the Secretary of State. 

The Assistant Secretary of State, David J. Hill, jevicietenet PSE the De: 
partment of State. 


Major-General Henry C. Corbin, Adjutant-General, U. Shh. , repre-- 


senting the War Department. 
Rear-Admiral Robley D. Evans, U. S. N., representing the Navy 
Department, and to be Honorary A. D. C. to his Royal Highness. 
The following officers are detailed to assist the delegates: 
Colonel T. A. Bingham, U. S. A., Military Aide to the President; 
Commander W. S. Cowles, U. S. N., Navy Aide to the President. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuitt Howse, February rs, 1902. 
In accordance with the provisions of Section 2212 of the Revised 
Statutes and by virtue of the authority thereby given, it is hereby or- 
dered that the office of Surveyor-General in the surveying district of 
the Territory of Arizona, be and it is hereby located at Phcenix, Ari- 
zona, and the office of Surveyor-General at Tucson, Arizona, is hereby 
discontinued, and the records and business thereof are hereby trans- 

ferred to the office of Surveyor-General at Tucson, Arizona. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


March 24, rg02. 
Paragraph 451 of the Consular Regulations of 1896 is hereby amended 
by the addition of the following: 
No consular officer shall accept an appointment to office from any 
foreign state as administrator, guardian or any other fiduciary capacity 


er 
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for the settlement or conservation of the estate of deceased persons, or 
of their heirs or of other persons under legal disabilities, without hav- 
ing been previously authorized by the Secretary of State to do so. 

| THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


WHITE Housz, Warch 26, 1902. 

It is hereby ordered that the building known as the ‘‘office’’ and a: 
tract of land 200 feet square, the center of which shall be identical with 
that of the building, and the sides of which shall be parallel with those 
of the building in the limits of the Fort Yuma Abandoned Military 


‘Reservation, Arizona, be and they are hereby reserved and set apart for 


the use of the Weather Bureau. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


To. the Heads of the Executive Departments: 


As a mark of respect to ‘the memory of the Right Honorable Lord 
Pauncefote, of Preston, Late Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of Great Britain to the United States, the President directs that 
the National flag be displayed at half-mast upon the White House and 
other federal buildings in the city of Washington on Wednesday, 
March 28, 1902, the day of the funeral. 

' GEORGE B. CORTELYOU, 
Secretary to the President. 


Wuitr House, April 29, rgoz2. 
To the Heads of the Executive Departments: 

As a mark of respect to the memory of J. Sterling Morton, formerly 
Secretary of Agriculture, the President directs that the National flag be 
displayed at half-mast upon the White House and other federal build- 
ings in the city of Washington on Wednesday, April 30, 1902, the day 
of the funeral. GEORGE B. CORTELYOU, 

Secretary to the President. 


WHITE House, April 29, 1902. 
It is hereby ordered that the building known as the ‘‘ Residence’’ 
and the tract of land bounded on the north, east, and south by the 
rights of way grant to the Yuma Pumping Irrigation Company by 
the act of Congress approved January 20, 1893 (27 Stat., 420), and 
on the west by the east line of the tract reserved by Executive Order of 
March 26, 1902, for the Weather Bureau and the extension thereof to 
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intersections with the rights of way herein mentioned in the limits'of 

the Fort Yuma Abandoned Military Reservation, Arizona, “be and” ‘they 

are “peace reserved. = set apart for the Customs Service. (99 0 1 
aeiaaice THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


WuitEe House, April 30, 1902. 
It is hereby ordered that the northwest quarter of the northwest 
quarter and lot 4 of section 32, township one south, range 18 west, San 
Bernardino base and meridian, California, be and they are hereby Te- 
served for light-house purposes, subject to any legal existing rights. ' 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. . 


May 12, 1902. 
It is hereby ordered that such employees of the Executive’ Depart- 
ments, the Government Printing Office, and the Navy VYard:and:Sta- 
tion at Washington, D. C., as served in the Military or Navy servicé 
of the United States in the late Civil War shall be excused from duty 
on Saturday, the 17th instant, to-enable them ‘to attend the ceremonies 
incident to the reburial of the late Major-General W. S. Rosecrans. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 


WHITE House, May r2, 1902. 
It is hereby ordered that upon Wednesday, the 21st instant, such 
employees of the Executive Departments, the Government. Printing 
Office, and the Navy Yard and Station at Washington, D. C., as served 
in the military or naval service of the United States .in the Spanish- 
American War, or the insurrection in the Philippine Islands, shall be 
excused from duty. at 12 o’clock noon for the remainder of that day, to 
enable them to participate in the ceremonies incident to the dedication 
of a statue erected to the memory of the Spanish War dead at Arling- 

ton. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


WHITE House, June 73, 1902: 
It is hereby ordered that the southwest quarter section thirty-four 
township twenty-three north, range one east, Willamette Meridian, 
Washington, be and it is hereby reserved and set apart for the use of 
the Navy Department for the purposes of a target range. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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toban essoqiug bine died tol xo Istiq WHITE Housn, July ro; 1902s). 
No enlisted person in the Navy service of the United States shall “be 
discharged therefrom prior to the completion of his term of enlistment, 
except for one of the following causes: Undesirability, inaptitude, 
physical or mental disability, or unfitness. 

In every case, the recommendation for such discharge must be made 
by the commanding oe si the ‘vessel on’ which ‘the man may’ be 
serving: eree ( ) fad SMH!) . 

Applications’ for esses wuteil edict the acbartatac except 
through the commanding officers of vessels shall be without exception 
disregarded. os os TMEPRODORE! ROOSEVELT: 


: 
L 


OvysTER Bay, July r9, 7902. 

The act of Congress approved June 14, 1902, having amended the 
Revised Statutes of the United States so as to permit of the issuance of 
passports to persons owing allegiance to the United States, whether citi: 
zens of the United States or not, and under such rules as the President 
shall designate and prescribe on behalf of the United States, the instruc- 
tions to the diplomatic officers of the United’ States and the United 
States Consular regulations are hereby so modified and amended as to 
permit diplomatic and consular officers of the United States having 
authority to issue passports to issue them to residents of the Insular 
Possessions of the United States who make satisfactory application. 
Each applicant under this provision must state in addition to the infor- 
mation now required in the application of a citizen of the United States 
that he owes allegiance to the United States and that he does not 
acknowledge allegiance to any other government and must submit an 
affidavit from at least two credible witnesses having good means of the 
knowledge in substantiation of his statements of birth and residence 
and loyalty. The same fee shall be collected by diplomatic and consu- 
lar officers of the United States for issuing passports to residents of the 
Insular Possessions as is now required for issuing passports to citizens 
of the United States. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuitkr House, 
Washington, July 22, 1902. 
By virtue of the authority vested in me by the act of Congress ap- 
proved July 1, 1902, entitled ‘“An act authorizing the President to re- 
serve public lands and buildings in the Island of Puerto Rico for public 
uses, and granting other public lands and buildings to the government 
of Puerto Rico and for other purposes,’’ Miraflores Island in the Harbor 
of San Juan, Puerto Rico, is hereby reserved for use as a quarantine 
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station or a site for a marine hospital or for both said purposes under 
the control of the Public Health and Marine Hospital service of the 
United States. LEBODORE ROOSEVELT. 


WuirE House, /uly 25, 1902, 
It is hereby ordered under the provisions of section 4 of the act of 
Congress approved April 12, 1902, ‘‘ To promote the efficiency of the 
Revenue Cutter Service,’’ that the Secretary of the Treasury shall ‘‘ by 
direction of the President’’ when officers of the Revenue Cutter Service 
reach the age limit of 64 years, retire from them active service. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


WHITE House, August r, 1902. 
From and after July 1, 1902, each enlisted man that has been rated 
Seaman Gunner prior to April 1, 1902, or that holds certificate of 
graduation from the Petty Officers’ Schools, Seaman Gunner Class, 
shall receive $2.00 per month in addition to the pay of his rating dur- 
ing current and subsequent enlistments. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


WHITE Howse, August 9, 1902. 
It is hereby ordered that the south half of the southeast quarter and 
the southwest quarter of section 3, township 22 north, range 26 west, 
6th principal meridian, Nebraska, be, and they are hereby, reserved 
and set apart for the use of the Department of Agriculture for purposes 
in connection with experimental tree planting. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


rr 


MESSAGES 


Wuite Hous, December 2, 1902. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: . 

We still continue in a period of unbounded prosperity.' This pros- 
perity is not the creature of law, but undoubtedly the laws under 
which we work have been instrumental in creating the conditions 
which made it possible, and by unwise legislation it would be easy 
enough to destroy it. There will undoubtedly be periods of depres- 
sion. The wave willrecede; but the tide will advance. ‘This Nation — 
is seated on a continent flanked by two great oceans. It is composed 
of men the descendants of pioneers, or, in a sense, pioneers them- 
selves; of men winnowed out from among the nations of the Old 
World by the energy, boldness, and love of adventure found in their 
own eager hearts. Such a nation, so placed, will surely wrest suc- 
cess from fortune. 

As a people we have played a large part in the world, and we are 
bent upon making our future even larger than the past. In particu- 
lar, the events of the last four years have definitely decided that, for 
woe or for weal, our place must be great among the nations. We 
may either fail greatly or succeed greatly; but we can not avoid the 


‘endeavor from which either great failure or great: success must come. 


Even if we would, we can not play a small part. If we should try, 
all that would follow would be that we should play a large part 
ignobly and shamefully. 

But our people, the sons of the men of the Civil War, the sons of 
the men who had iron in their blood, rejoice in the present and face 
the future high of heart and resolute of will. Ours is not the creed 
of the weakling and the coward; ours is the gospel of hope and of 
triumphant endeavor. We do not shrink from the struggle before 
us. There are many problems for us to face at the outset of the 
twentieth: century —grave problems abroad and still graver at home; 
but we know that we can solve them and solve them well, provided 
only that we bring to the solution the qualities of head and heart 
which were shown by the men who, in the days of Washington, 
founded this Government, and, in the days of Lincoln, preserved it. 

No country has ever occupied a higher plane of material well-being 
than ours at the present moment. This well-being is due to no sud- 
den or accidental causes, but to the play of the economic forces in 
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this country for over a century; to our laws, our sustained and con-— 


tinuous policies; above all, to the high individual average of our citi- 


zenship. Great fortunes have been won by those who have taken ~ 


the lead in this phenomena! industrial development, and most of 
these fortunes have been won not by doing evil, but as an incident 


to action whick has benefited the community as awhole. Never 
before has material well-being been so widely diffused among our © 


people. Great fortunes have been accumulated, and.yet in the 
aggregate these fortunes are small indeed when compared to the 
wealth of the people as a whole. The plain people are better off 
than they have ever been before. The insurance companies, which 


are practically mutual benefit societies — especially helpful to men of 


moderate means—represent accumulations of capital, which are 
among the largest in this country. There are more deposits in the 


savings banks, more owners of farms, more well-paid wage-workers — 


in this country now than ever before in our history... Of course, 
when the conditions have favored the growth of so much that was 
good, they have also favored somewhat the growth of what was evil. 
It is eminently necessary that we should endeavor to cut out this 
evil, but let us keep a due sense of proportion; let us not in fixing 


our gaze upon the lesser evil forget the greater good. The evils are 


real and some of them are menacing, but they are the outgrowth, 
not of misery or decadence, but of prosperity —of the progress of our 
gigantic industrial development, This industrial development must 
not be checked, but side by side with it should go such progres- 
sive regulation as will diminish the evils. We should fail in our 
duty if we did not try to remedy the evils, but we shall succeed only 


if we proceed patiently, with practical common sense as well as reso- 


lution, separating the good from the bad and holding on to the for- 
mer while endeavoring to get rid of the latter, 


In my Message to the present Congress at its first session I dis- 
cussed at length the question of the regulation of those big corpo- 
rations commonly doing an interstate business, often with some 
tendency to monopoly, which are popularly known as trusts. The 
experience of the past year has emphasized, in my opinion, the desira- 
bility of the steps I then proposed. A fundamental requisite of 
social efficiency is a high standard of individual energy and. excel- 
lence; but this is in no wise inconsistent with power to act in combi- 
nation for aims which can not so well be achieved by the individual 
acting alone. A fundamental base of civilization is the inviolability 
of property; but this is in no wise inconsistent with the right of 
society toregulate the exercise of the artificial powers which it confers 
upon the owners of property, under the name of corporate. fran- 
chises, in such a way as to prevent the misuse of these powers. Cor- 
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porations, and especially combinations of corporations, should be 
‘managed under public regulation. Experience has shown that 
under our system of government the necessary supervision can not 
be obtained by State action. It must therefore be achieved by 
national action. Our aim is not to do away with corporations; on 
the contrary, these big aggregations are an inevitable development 
of modern industrialism, and the effort to destroy them would be 
futile unless accomplished in ways that would work the utmost mis- 
chief to the entire body politic. We can do nothing of good in the 
way of regulating and supervising these corporations until’ we fix 
clearly in our minds that we are not attacking the corporations, but 
endeavoring to do away with any evilin them. We are not hostile 
to them; we are merely determined that they shall be so handled as 
to subserve the public good. We draw the line against misconduct, 
not against wealth. The capitalist who, alone or in conjunction with 
his fellows, performs some great industrial feat by which he wins 
money is a welldoer, not a wrongdoer, provided only he works in 
proper and legitimate lines. We wish to favor such a man when he 
does well. We wish to supervise and control his actions only to pre- 
vent him from doing ill. Publicity can do no harm to the honest cor- 
poration; and we need not be overtender about sparing the dishonest 
corporation. 

In curbing and regulating nite combinations of capital which are 
or may become injurious to the public we must be careful not to stop 
the great enterprises which have legitimately reduced the cost of pro- 
duction, not to abandon the place which our country has won in the 
leadership of the international industrial world, not to strike down 
wealth with the result of closing factories and mines, of turning the 
wage-worker idle in the streets and leaving the farmer without a 
market for what he grows. Insistence upon the impossible means 
delay in achieving the possible, exactly as, on the other hand, the 
stubborn defense alike of what is good and what is bad in the exist- 
ing system, the resolute effort to obstruct any attempt at better- 
ment, betrays blindness to the historic truth that wise evolution is 
the sure safeguard against revolution. 

No more important subject can come before the Congress than 
this of the regulation of interstate business. This country can not 
afford to sit supine on the plea that under our peculiar system of 
government we are helpless in the presence of the new conditions, 
and unable to grapple with them or to cut out whatever of evil has 
arisen in connection with them. The power of the Congress to 
regulate interstate commerce is an absolute and unqualified grant, 
and without limitations other than those prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion. The Congress has constitutional authority to make all laws 
necessary and proper for executing this power, and I am satisfied 
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that this power has not-been exhausted by any legislation now on 


the statute books. It is evident, therefore, that evils restrictive of 


commercial freedom and entailing restraint upon national com- 


merce fall within the regulative power of the Congress, and that 
a wise and reasonable law would be a necessary and proper exercise 


of Congressional pecs to the end that such evils should be eradi- 


cated: 

I believe that. se Spralion) sajuse Aisticl acit aie which prevhine 
or eripple competition, fraudulent overcapitalization, and other evils 
in trust organizations and practices which injuriously affect inter- 


state trade can be prevented under the power of the Congress to 


‘‘regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
states” through regulations and requirements operating directly 
upon such commerce, che instrumentalities thereof, and those en- 
gaged therein. 

I earnestly recommend this subject to the consideration of Atel 
Congress with a view to the passage of a law reasonable in its pro- 
visions and effective in its operations, upon which the questions can 
be finally adjudicated that now raise doubts as to the necessity of 


constitutional amendment. If it prove impossible to: accomplish 


the purposes above set forth by such a law, then, assuredly, we 
should not shrink from amending the Constitution so as to secure 
beyond peradventure the power sought. : 

The Congress has not heretofore made any appropriation for the 
better enforcement of the antitrust law as it now stands. Very much 
has been done by the Department of Justice in securing the enforce- 
ment of this law, but much more could be done if the Congress would 
make a special appropriation for this purpose, to be expended under 
the direction of the Attorney-General. 


One proposition advocated has been the reduction of the’ tariff as a 


means of reaching the evils of the trusts which fall within the category 


I have described. Not merely would this be wholly ineffective, but: 


the diversion of our efforts in such a direction would mean the 


abandonment ofall intelligent attempt to do away with these evils.” 


Many of the largest corporations, many of those which should cer- 
tainly be included in any proper scheme of regulation, would not be 
affected in the slightest degree by a change in the tariff, save as such 
change interfered with the general prosperity of the country. The 
only relation of the tariff to big corporations as a whole is that the 
tariff makes manufactures profitable, and the tariff remedy proposed 
would be in effect simply to make manufactures unprofitable. To 
remove the tariff as a punitive measure directed against trusts 


would inevitably result in ruin to the weaker competitors who are. 


struggling against them. Our aim should be not by unwise tariff 


changes to give foreign products the advantage over domestic prod-- 


 . 
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ucts, but by proper regulation to give domestic competition a fair 
-ehance; and this.end can not be reached by any tariff changes which 
would affect unfavorably all domestic competitors, good and bad 
alike. The question of regulation of seen ore auene from 
the question of tariff revision. sbir5 Se 

Stability of economic policy must sa eeats: be the Heiamten economic 
need of thiscountry. This stability should not be fossilization. Phe 
country has acquiesced in the wisdom of the protective-tariff prin- 
ciple... It is exceedingly undesirable that this system should be de- 
stroyed or that there should be violent and radical changes therein. 
Our past experience shows that great prosperity in this country has | 
always come under a protective tariff; and that the country can not 
prosper under fitful tariff changes at short intervals. . Moreover, if 
the tariff laws as a whole work well,:and if business has prospered 
under them and is prospering, it is better to endure for a time slight 
inconveniences and inequalities in some schedules than. to upset 
business by too quick and too radical changes. It is most earnestly 
to be wished that we could treat the tariff from the standpoint solely 
of our business needs. It is, perhaps, too much to hope that partisan- 
ship may be entirely excluded from consideration of the subject, but 
at least it can be made secondary to the business interests: of the 
country —that is, tothe interests of our people as a whole.. Unques- 
tionably these business interests will best be served if together with 
‘fixity of principle as regards the tariff we combine a system which 
will permit us from time to time to make the necessary reapplication 
of the principle to the shifting national needs. We must take scrupu- 
lous care that the reapplication shall be made in such a way that it 
will not amount to a dislocation of our system, the mere threat of 
which (not to speak of the performance) would produce paralysis in 
the business energies of the community. The first consideration in 
making these changes would, of course, be to preserve the principle 
which underlies our whole tariff system —that is, the principle of 
putting American business interests at least on a full equality with 
interests abroad, and of always allowing a sufficient rate of duty to 
more than cover the difference between the labor cost here and 
abroad. The well-being of the wage-worker, like the well-being of 
the tiller of the soil, should be treated as an essential in shaping our 
whole economic policy. There must never be any change which will 
jeopardize the standard of comfort, the standard of wages of the 
American wage-worker. 

One way in which the readjustment sought can be reached is by 
reciprocity treaties. It is greatly to be desired that such treaties 
may be adopted. They can be used to widen our markets and to give 
a greater field for the activities of our producers on the one hand, and 
on the other hand to secure in practical shape the lowering of duties 
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. when they are no longer needed for protection among our own people, 

or when the minimum of damage done may be disregarded for the 
sake of the maximum of good accomplished. If it prove impossible 
to ratify the pending treaties, and if there seem to be no warrant for 
the endeavor to execute others, or to amend the pending treaties so 


that they can be ratified, then the same end—to secure aie eiaier 


should be met by direct legislation. | 

Wherever the tariff conditions are such that a alae iden can 
not with advantage be made by the application of the reciprocity 
idea, then it can be made outright by a lowering of duties on a 
given product. If possible, such change should be made only after 
the fullest consideration by practical experts, who should approach the 
subject from a business standpoint, having in view both the particular 
interests affected and the commercial well-being of the people as a 
whole. The machinery for providing such careful investigation can 
readily be supplied. The executive department has already at its 
disposal methods of collecting facts and figures; and if the Congress 
desires additional consideration to that which will be given the sub- 
ject by its own committees, then a commission of business experts 
can be appointed whose duty it should be to recommend action by the 
Congress after a deliberate and scientific examination of the various 
schedules as they are affected by the changed and changing condi- 
tions. The unhurried and unbiased report of this commission would 
show what changes should be made in the various schedules, and how 
far these changes could go without also changing the great prosperity 
which this country is now enjoying, or upsetting its fixed economic 
policy. 


The cases in which the tariff can produce a monopoly are so few as 


to constitute an inconsiderable factor in the question; but of course 
if in any case it be found that a given rate of duty does promote a 
monopoly which works ill, no protectionist would object to such 
reduction of the duty as would equalize competition. 

In my judgment, the tariff on anthracite coal should be removed, 
and anthracite put actually, where it now is nominally, on the free 
list. This would have no effect at all save in crises; but in crises it 
might be of service to the people. 


Interest rates are a potent factor in business activity, and in order 
that these rates may be equalized to meet the varying needs of the 
seasons and of widely separated communities, and to prevent the 
recurrence of financial stringencies which injuriously affect legiti- 
mate business, it is necessary that there should be-an element of 
elasticity in our monetary system. Banks are the natural servants 
of commerce, and upon them should be placed, as far as practicable 
the burden of furnishing and maintaining a circulation adequate £6 
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supply the needs of our diversified industries and of our domestic 
and foreign commerce; and the issue of this should be so regulated _ 
that a sufficient supply should be saan available for the Pusinons 
intenests ofthecountryiing) 1 Aisin, ell fu 

It would be both unwise and unnecessary ai this time to atéecxpt 
to reconstruct our financial system, which has been the growth of 
a century; but some additional legislation is, I think, desirable. The 
mere outline of any plan sufficiently comprehensive to meet these 
requirements would transgress the appropriate limits-of this com- 
munication. It is suggested, however, that all future legislation on 
the subject should be with the view of encouraging the use of 
such instrumentalities as will automatically supply every legitimate 
demand of productive industries and of commerce, not only in the 
amount, but in the character of circulation; and of making all 
kinds of money interchangeable, and, at the will of the holder, con- 
vertible into the established gold standard. 

I again call your attention to the need of passing a proper immi- 
gration law, covering the points outlined in my Message to you at 
the first session of the present Congress; substantially such a bill 
has already passed the House. 


How to secure fair treatment alike for labor and for capital, how 
to hold in check the unscrupulous man, whether employer or 
employee; without weakening individual initiative, without ham- 
pering and cramping the industrial development of the country, 
isa problem fraught with great difficulties and one which it is of the 
highest importance to solve on lines of sanity and far-sighted com- 
mon sense as well as of devotion to the right. This is an era of 
federation and combination. Exactly as business men find they must 
often work through corporations, and as it is a constant tendency of 
these corporations to grow larger, so it is often necessary for labor- 
ing men to work in federations, and these have become important 
factors of modern industrial life. Both kinds of federation, capital- 
istic and labor, can do much good, and as a necessary corollary they 
can both do evil. Opposition to each kind of organization should 
take the form of opposition to whatever is bad in the conduct of any 
given corporation or union — not of attacks upon corporations as such 
nor upon unions as such; for some of the most far-reaching beneficent 
work for our people has been accomplished through both corporations 
and unions. Each must refrain from arbitrary or tyrannous interfer- 
ence with the rights of others. Organized capital and organized 
labor alike should remember that in the long run the interest of each 
must be brought into harmony with the interest of the general public; 
and the conduct of each must conform to the fundamental rules of 
obedience to the law, of individual freedom, and of justice and fair 
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dealing toward all. ‘Each should remember that in addition to 
power it must strive after the realization of healthy, lofty, and 
generous ideals. Every employer, every wage-worker, must be 
guaranteed his liberty and his right to do as he likes with his prop- 
erty or his labor so long as he does not infringe upon the rights 
of others. It is of the highest importance that employer and em: 


ployee alike should endeavor to appreciate each the viewpoint of the 


other and the'sure disaster that will come upon both in the long run 
if either grows to take as habitual an attitude of sour hostility and 
distrust toward the other. Few people deserve better of the country 
than those representatives both of capital and labor—and there are 
many such — who work continually to bring about a good understand- 
ing of this kind, based upon wisdom and upon broad and kindly 
sympathy between employers and employed. Above all, we need to 
remember that any kind of class animosity in the political world is, 
if possible, even more wicked, even more destructive to national wel- 
fare, than sectional, race, or religious animosity. We can get good 
government only upon condition that we keep true to the principles 
upon which this Nation was founded, and judge each man not as a 
part of aclass, but upon his individual merits. All that we have a 
right to ask of any man, rich or poor, whatever his creed, his occupa- 
tion, his birthplace, or his residence, is that he shall act well and 
honorably by his neighbor and by his country. We are neither for 
the rich man as such nor for the poor man as such; we are for the 
upright man, rich or poor. So far as the constitutional powers of 
the National Government touch these matters of general and -vital 
moment to the Nation, they should be exercised in malian peo ek with 
the principles above set forth. 


It is earnestly hoped that a secretary of commerce may be created, 
with a seat in the Cabinet. The rapid multiplication of questioris 
affecting labor and capital, the growth and complexity of the organi- 
zations through which both labor and capital now find expression, 
the steady tendency toward the employment of capital in huge cor- 
porations, and the wonderful strides of, this country toward leader- 
ship in the international business world justify an urgent demand for 
the creation of such a position. Substantially all the leading com- 
mercial bodies in this country have united in requesting its creation. 
It is desirable that some such measure as that which has already 
passed the Senate be enacted into law. The creation of such a de- 
partment would in itself be an advance toward dealing with and 
exercising supervision over the whole subject of the great corpota- 
tions doing an interstate business; and with this end in view, the 
Congress should endow the department with large powers, which 
could be increased as experience might show the need, 
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T hope soon to submit to the Senate a reciprocity treaty ‘with 
Cuba. On May 20 last the United States kept its promise to the 
island by formally vacating Cuban soil and turning Cuba over to — 
those whom her own people had epossns ie first ee of: the 
new Republic. Fe Som beret 
Cuba lies at our doors, and rahe Fes affects her fet ee or toni itl 
affects us also. So much have our people felt this that in the Platt 
amendment we definitely took the ground that Cuba must hereafter 
have closer political relations with us than with any other power. 
Thus in a sense Cuba has become a part of our international political 
. system. This makes it necessary that in return she should be given 
some of the benefits of becoming part of our economic system. It is, 
from our own standpoint, a short- sighted and mischievous policy to fail 
to recognize this need. Moreover, it is unworthy of a mighty and 
generous nation, itself the greatest and most successful republic in 
history, to refuse to stretch out a helping hand to a young and weak 
sister republic just entering upon its career of independence. We 
should always fearlessly insist upon our rights in the face of the 
strong, and we should with \ungrudging hand do our, generous, duty 
by the weak. I urge the adoption of reciprocity with Cuba not 
only because it is eminently for our own interests to control, the 
Cuban market and by every means to foster our supremacy in the 
tropical lands and waters south of us, but also because we, of the 
giant republic of the north, should make all our sister nations of the 
American Continent feel that whenever they will permit it we desire 
to show ourselves disinterestedly and effectively their friend, 


A convention with Great Britain has been concluded, which will 
be at once laid before the Senate for ratification, providing for 
reciprocal trade arrangements between the United States and New- 
foundland on substantially the lines of the convention formerly 
negotiated by the Secretary of State, Mr. Blaine. I. believe re- 
ciprocal trade relations will be greatly to the advantage of both 
countries. 


As civilization grows warfare becomes less and less the normal 
condition of foreign relations. The last century has seen a marked 
diminution of wars between civilized powers; wars with uncivilized 
powers are largely mere matters of international police duty, essen- 
tial for the welfare of the world. Wherever possible, arbitration or 
some similar method should be employed in lieu of war to settle 
difficulties between civilized nations, although as yet the world has 
not progressed sufficiently to render it possible, or necessarily desir- 
able, to invoke arbitration in every case. The formation of the in- 
ternational tribunal which sits at The Hague is an event of good 
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omen from which great consequences for the welfare of all mankind 
may flow. It is far better, where possible, to invoke such a perma- 
nent tribunal than to create special arbitrators for a given purpose. 

It is a matter of sincere congratulation to our country that the 
United States and Mexico should have been the first to use the good 
offices of The Hague Court. This was done last summer with most 


satisfactory results in the case of a claim at issue between us and > 


our sister Republic. It is earnestly to be hoped that this first case 
will serve as a precedent for others, in which not only the United 
States but foreign nations may take advantage of the machinery 
already in existence at The Hague. 


I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress the 
Hawaiian fire claims, which were the subject of careful investiga- 
tion during the last session. 


The Congress has wisely provided that we shall build at once an 
isthmian canal, if possible at Panama. The Attorney-General reports 
that we can undoubtedly acquire good title from the French Panama 
canal company. Negotiations are now pending with Colombia to 


secure her assent to our building the canal. This canal will be one 


of the greatest engineering feats of the twentieth century; a greater 
engineering feat than has yet been accomplished during the history 
of mankind. The work should be carried out as a continuing policy 
without regard to change of Administration; and it should be begun 
under circumstances which will make it a matter of pride for all 
Administrations to continue the policy. 

The canal will be of great benefit to America, and of importance to 
all the world. It will be of advantage to us industrially and also as 
inproving our military position. It will be of advantage to the 
countries of tropical America. It is earnestly to be hoped that all of 
these countries will do as some of them have already done with signal 
success, and will invite to their shores commerce and improve their 
material conditions by recognizing that stability and order are the 
prerequisites of successful development. No independent nation in 
America need have the slightest fear of aggression from the United 
States. It behooves each one to maintain order within its own 
borders and to discharge its just obligations to foreigners. When 
this is done, they can rest assured that, be they strong or weak, they 
have nothing to dread from outside interference. More and more 
the increasing interdependence and complexity of international 
political and economic relations render it incumbent on all civilized 
and orderly powers to insist on the proper policing of the world. 


During the fall of 1901 a communication was addressed to the 
Secretary of State, asking whether permission would be granted by 


. 
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the President to a corporation to lay a cable from a point on the 
California coast to the Philippine Islands by way of Hawaii. A 


statement of conditions or terms upon which such corporation would 
undertake to lay and operate a cable was volunteered. 

Inasmuch as the Congress was shortly to convene, and Pacific-cable 
legislation had been the subject of consideration by the Congress for 
several years, it seemed to me wise to defer action upon the applica- 
tion until the Congress had first an opportunity to act. The 
Congress adjourned without taking any action, leaving the matter in 
exactly the same condition in which it stood when the Congress 
convened. 

Meanwhile it appears that the Commercial Pacific Cable Com- 
pany had promptly proceeded with preparations for laying its cable. 
It also made application to the President for access to and use of 
soundings taken by the U. S. S. Nero, for the purpose of dis- 
covering a practicable route for a trans-Pacific cable, the company 
urging that with access to these soundings it could complete its 
cable much sooner than if it were required to take soundings 
upon its own account. Pending consideration of this subject, it 
appeared important and desirable to attach certain conditions to 
the permission to examine and use the soundings, if it should be 
granted. 

In consequence of this aoenetion of the cable company, certain 
conditions were formulated, upon which the President was willing to 
allow access to these soundings and to consent to the landing and 
laying of the cable, subject to any alterations or additions thereto 
imposed by the Congress. This was deemed proper, especially as it 
was clear that a cable connection of some kind with China, a foreign 
country, was a part of the company’s plan. This course was, more- 
over, in accordance with a line of precedents, including President 
Grant’s action in the case of the first French cable, explained to the 
Congress in his Annual Message of December, 1875, and the instance 
occurring in 1879 of the second French cable from Brest to St. 
Pierre, with a branch to Cape Cod. 

These conditions prescribed, among other things, a maximum rate 
for commercial messages and that the company should construct a 
line from the Philippine Islands to China, there being at present, as 
is well known, a British line from Manila to Hongkong. 

The representatives of the cable company kept these conditions 
long under consideration, continuing, in the meantime, to prepare 
for laying the cable. They have, however, at length acceded to 
them, and an all-American line between our Pacific coast and the 
Chinese Empire, by way of Honolulu and the Philippine Islands, is 
thus provided for, and is expected within a few months to be ready 


for business. 
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Among the Conditions is one reserving the power of the Congress — . 


to modify or repeal any or all of them. A copy of the conditions 
is herewith transmitted. 


Of Porto Rico it is only necessary to say that the prosperity of 
the island and the wisdom with which it has been: governed have 


been such as to make it serve as an example of all that is best in~ 


insular administration. 


On July 4 last, on the one hundred and twenty-sixth anniver- 
sary of the declaration of our independence, peace and amnesty, 
were promulgated in the Philippine Islands. Some trouble has since 
from time to time threatened with the Mohammedan Moros, but 
with the late insurrectionary Filipinos the war has entirely ceased, 
Civil government has now been introduced. Not only does each 
Filipino enjoy such rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
.ness as he has never before known during the recorded history of 
the islands, but the people taken as a whole now enjoy a measure of 
self-government greater than that granted to any other Orientals by 
any foreign power and greater than that enjoyed by any other 
Orientals under their own governments, save the Japanese alone. 
We have not gone too far in granting thése rights of liberty and 
self-government; but we have certainly gone to the limit that in the 
interests of the Philippine people themselves it was wise or just to 
go. To hurry matters, to go faster than we are now going, would 
entail calamity on the people of the islands. No policy ever entered 
into by the American people has vindicated itself in more signal 
manner than the policy of holding the Philippines. The triumph 
of our arms, above all the triumph of our laws and principles, has 
come sooner than we had any right to expect. Too much praise can 
not be given to the Army for what it has done in the Philippines 
both in warfare and from an administrative standpoint in preparing 
the way for civil government; and similar credit belongs to the civil 
authorities for the way in which they have planted the seeds of self- 
government in the ground thus made ready for them. The courage, 
the unflinching endurance, the high soldierly efficiency, and the gen- 
eral kind-heartedness and humanity of our troops have been strik- 
ingly manifested. There now remain only some fifteen thousand 
troops in the islands. All told, over one hundred thousand have 
been sent there. Of course, there have been individual instances of 


wrongdoing among them. They warred under fearful difficulties of ~ 


climate and surroundings; and under the strain of the terrible proy- 
ocations which they continually received from their foes, occasional 
instances of cruel retaliation occurred. Every effort has been made 
to prevent such cruelties, and finally these efforts have been com- 
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pletely successful, ' Every effort has also been made to detect and 


punish’ the wrongdoers. After making all allowance for these mis- 
deeds, it remains true that few indeed have been the instances in 


-which war has been waged by a civilized-power against semicivilized 


or barbarous forces where there has been so little wrongdoing by the 
victors as in the Philippine Islands. On the other hand, the amount 
of difficult, important, and beneficent work which has been done is 
well-nigh incalculable. 

Taking the work of the Army and the civil authorities sseethee 


_it may be questioned whether anywhere else in modern times the 


world has seen a better example of real constructive statesmanship 
than our people have given in the Philippine Islands.. High praise 
should also be given those Filipinos, in the aggregate very numer- 
ous, who have accepted the new conditions and joined with our 
representatives to work with hearty good will for the welfare of the 
islands. 

The Army has been reduced to the minimum allowed by law. - 
It is very small for the size of the Nation, and most certainly should 
be kept at the highest point of efficiency. The senior officers are 
given scant chance under ordinary conditions to exercise commands 
commensurate with their rank, under circumstances which would fit 


_them to do their duty in time of actual war. A system of maneu- 


vering our Army in bodies of some little size has been begun and 


' should be steadily continued. . Without such maneuvers it is folly to 


expect that in the event of hostilities with any serious foe even a 
small army corps could be handled to advantage. Both our officers 


~ and enlisted men are such that we can take hearty pride in them. 


No better material can be found. But they must be. thoroughly 
trained, both as individuals and in the mass. The marksmanship of 
the men must receive special attention. In the circumstances of 
modern warfare the man must act far more on his own individual 
responsibility than ever before, and the high individual efficiency of 
the unit is of the utmost importance. Formerly this unit was the 
regiment; itis now not the regiment, not even the troop or com- 
pany; it is the individual soldier. Every effort must.be made to 
develop every workmanlike and soldierly quality in both the officer 
and the enlisted man. 

I urgently call your attention to ie need of passing a bill provid- 
ing for a general staff and for the reorganization of the supply 
departments on the lines. of the bill proposed by the Secretary of 
War last year. When the young officers enter the Army from West 
Point they probably stand above their compeers in any other mili- 
tary service. Every effort should be made, by training, by reward 
of merit, by scrutiny into their careers and capacity, to keep them of 
the same high relative excellence throughout their careers. 
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The measure providing for the reorganization of the militia sys- 


tem and for securing the highest efficiency in the National Guard, 
which has already passed the House, should receive prompt atten- 


tion and action. It is of great importance that the relation of the - 
National Guard to the militia and volunteer forces of the United: 
States should be defined, and that in place of our present obsolete 


laws a practical and efficient system should be adopted. — 

Provision should be made to enable the Secretary of War to keep 
cavalry and artillery horses, worn-out in long performance of duty. 
Such horses fetch but a trifle when sold; and rather than turn them 

out to the misery awaiting them when ae disposed of, it would ‘be 
better to employ them at light work around the posts, and when 
necessary to put them painlessly to death. 


For the first time in our history naval maneuvers on a large scale 
are being held under the immediate command of the Admiral of the 
Navy. Constantly increasing attention is being paid to the gunnery 


of the Navy, but it is yet far from what it should be. I earnestly — 


urge that the increase asked for by the Secretary of the Navy in the 
appropriation for improving the marksmanship be granted. In bat- 
tle the only shots that count are the shots that hit. It is necessary 
to provide ample funds for practice with the great guns in time of 
peace. These funds must provide not only for the purchase of pro- 
jectiles, but for allowances for prizes to encourage the gun crews, 


and especially the gun pointers, and for perfecting an intelligent © 


system under which alone it is possible to get good practice. 

There should be no halt in the work of building up the Navy, pro- 
viding every year additional fighting craft. We are a very rich coun- 
try, vast in extent of territory and great in population; a country,. 
moreover, which has an Army diminutive indeed when compared 
with that of any other first-class power. We have deliberately made 
our own certain foreign policies which demand the possession of a 
first-class navy. The isthmian canal will greatly increase the effi- 
ciency of our Navy if the Navy is of sufficient size; but if we have 
an inadequate navy, then the building of the canal would be merely 
giving a hostage to any power of superior strength. The Monroe 
Doctrine should be treated as the cardinal feature of American 
foreign policy; but it would be worse than idle to assert it unless we 
intended to back it up, and it can be backed up only by a thoroughly 
good navy. A good navy is not a provocative of war. It is the 
surest guaranty of peace. 

Each individual unit of our Navy should be the most efficient of 
its kind as regards both material and personnel that is to be found 
in the world. I call your special attention to the need of providing 
for the manning of the ships. Serious trouble threatens us if we can 
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not do better than we are now doing as regards securing the services 
of a sufficient number of the highest type of sailormen, of sea 
mechanics. The veteran seamen of our war ships are of as high a 


_ type as can be found in any navy which rides the waters of the ~ 


world; they are unsurpassed‘ in daring, in resolution, in readiness, 
in thorough knowledge of their profession. They deserve every 
consideration that can be shown them. But there are not enough of 
them. It is no more possible to improvise a crew than it is possible 
to improvise a war ship. To build the finest ship, with the deadliest 
battery, and to send it afloat with a raw crew, no matter how brave 
they were individually, would be to insure disaster if a foe of 
average capacity were encountered. Neither ships nor men can be- 
improvised when war ‘has begun. 

‘We need a thousand additional officers in order to properly man 
the ships now provided for and under construction. The classes at 
the Naval School at Annapolis should be greatly enlarged. At the 
same time that we thus add the officers where we need them, we 
should facilitate the retirement of those at the head of the list whose 
usefulness has become impaired. Promotion must be fostered if the 
service is to be kept efficient. 

The lamentable scarcity of officers, and the large number. of 
recruits and of unskilled men necessarily put aboard the new vessels 
as they have been commissioned, has thrown upon our officers, and 
especially on the lieutenants and junior grades, unusual labor and 
fatigue and has gravely strained their powers of endurance. Nor is 
there sign of any immediate let-up in this strain. It must continue 
for some time longer, until more officers are graduated from Annapo- 
lis, and until the recruits become trained and skillful in their duties. 
In these difficulties incident upon the development of our war fleet 
the conduct of all our officers has been creditable to the service, and 
the lieutenants and junior grades in particular have displayed an 
ability and a steadfast cheerfulness which entitles: them to the 
ungrudging thanks of all who realize the disheartening trials and 
fatigues to which they are of necessity subjected. 

There is not a cloud on the horizon at present. There seems not 
the slightest chance of trouble with a foreign power. We most 
earnestly hope that this state of things may continue; and the way 
to insure its continuance is to provide for a thoroughly - efficient 
navy. The refusal to maintain such a navy would invite trouble, 
and if trouble came would insure disaster. Fatuous self-complacency 
or vanity, or short-sightedness in refusing to prepare for danger, is 
both foolish and wicked in such a nation as ours; and past experi- 
ence has shown that such fatuity in refusing to recognize or prepare 
for any crisis in advance is usually succeeded by a mad panic of 
hysterical fear once the crisis has actually arrived. 
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_ The striking increase in the revenues of the Post-Office moka 


ment shows clearly the prosperity of our people and the AngTRAREE 
activity of the business of the country. 


_ The receipts of the Post-Office Department for a paca fat 


ending June 3o last amounted to $121,848,047.26, an increase of 
$10, 216,853.87 over the preceding year, the largest increase known 


in the history of the postal service. The magnitude of this increase 


will best appear from the fact that the entire postal Teseipia for the 
year 1860 amounted to but $3,518,067. . 

Rural free-delivery service is no longer in the experimental stage; 
it has become a fixed policy. The results following its introduction 
have fully justified the Congress in the large appropriations made for 
its establishment and extension. The average yearly increase in 
post-office receipts in the rural districts of the country is about two 
per cent. We are now able, by actual results, to show that. where 
rural free-delivery service has been established to such an extent. as 
to enable us to make comparisons the yearly increase bas. been 
upward of ten per cent. 


On November 1, 1902, 11,650 rural free-delivery routes od been 


established and were in operation, covering about one-third of the 
territory of the United States available for rural free-delivery service. 
There are now awaiting the action of the Department petitions and 
applications for the establishment of 10,748 additional routes. This 
shows conclusively the want which the establishment of the’ service 
has met and the need of further extending it as rapidly as possible. 
It is justified both by the financial results and by the practical 
benefits to our rural population; it brings the men. who live on the 
soil into close relations with the active business world; it keeps the 
farmer in daily touch with the markets; it is a potential educational 
force; it enhances the value of farm property, makes farm life far 
pleasanter and less isolated, and will do much to check the undesir- 
able current from country to city. 

It is to be hoped that the Congress will make liberal appropria- 
tions for the continuance of the service already established and for 
its further extension. 


Few subjects of more importance have been taken up by the 
Congress in recent years than the inauguration of the system of 
nationally-aided irrigation for the arid regions of the far West. 
A good beginning therein has been made. Now that this policy of 
national irrigation has been adopted, the need of thorough and sci- 
entific forest protection will grow more rapidly than ever through- 
out the public-land States. 

Legislation should be provided for the protection of the game, 
and the wild creatures generally, on the forest reserves. ©The sense- 
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less slaughter of game, which can by judicious protection be perma- 


_ nently preserved on our national reserves for the people as a‘ whole, 


should be stopped at once. It is, for instance, a serious count 
against our national good sense to permit the present practice of » 
butchering off such a stately and beautiful sepia as the elk for its 
antlers or tusks. . 

So far as they are available for agriculture, anal to sartiateeee extent 
they may be reclaimed under the national irrigation law, the remain- 
ing public lands should be held rigidly for the home builder, the 
settler who lives on his land, and for no one else. In theiractual 
use the desert-land law, the timber and stone law, and the commuta- 
tion clause of the homestead law-have been so perverted from the 
intention with which they were enacted as to permit the acquisition 
of large areas of the public domain for other than actual settlers and 
the consequent prevention of settlement. Moreover, the approach- 
ing exhaustion of the public ranges has of late led to much discussion 
as to the best manner of using these public lands in the West which 
are suitable chiefly or only for grazing. The sound and steady de- 
velopment of the West depends upon the building up of homes 
therein. Much of our prosperity as a nation has been due to the 
operation of the homestead law. On the other hand, we should 
recognize the fact that in the grazing region the man who corre- 
sponds to the homesteader may be unable to settle permanently if 
only allowed to use the same amount of pasture land that his brother, 


-the homesteader, is allowed to use of arable land. One hundred and 


sixty acres of fairly rich and well-watered soil, or a much smaller 
amount of irrigated land, may keep a family in plenty, whereas no 
one could get a living from one hundred and sixty acres of dry 
pasture land capable of supporting at the outside only one head of 
cattle to every ten acres. In the past great tracts of the public 
domain have been fenced in by persons having no title thereto, in 
direct defiance of the law forbidding the maintenance or construction 
of any such unlawful inclosure of public land. For various reasons 
there has been little interference with such inclosures in the past, 
but ample notice has now been given the trespassers, and all the re- 
sources at the command of the Government will hereafter be used to 
put a stop to such trespassing. 

In view of the capital importance of these matters, I commend 
them to the earnest consideration of the Congress, and if the Con- 
gress finds difficulty in dealing with them from lack of thorough 
knowledge of the subject, I recommend that provision be made for 
a commission of experts specially to investigate and report upon the 
complicated questions involved. 


I especially urge upon the Congress the need of wise legislation 
for Alaska, It is not to our credit as a nation that Alaska, which 
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has been ours for thirty-five years, should still have as poor a system 
of laws as is the case. No country has a more valuable possession — 
in mineral wealth, in fisheries, furs, forests, and also in land avail- 
able for certain kinds of farming and stockgrowing. It is a territory 
of great size and varied resources, well fitted to support a large per- 
manent population. Alaska needs a good land law and such pro- 


visions for homesteads and preemptions as will encourage permanent © 


settlement. We should shape legislation with a view not to the ex- 
ploiting and abandoning of the territory, but to the building up of 
homes therein. The land laws should be liberal in type, so as to 
hold out inducements to the actual settler whom we most desire to 
see take possession of the country. The forests of Alaska should be 
protected, and, as a secondary but still important matter, the game 
also, and at the same time it is imperative that the settlers should 
be allowed to cut timber, under proper regulations, for their own 
use. Laws should be enacted to protect the Alaskan salmon fish- 
eries against the greed which would destroy them. They should be 


preserved as a permanent industry and food supply. Their manage-. 


ment and control should be turned over to the Commission of Fish 
and Fisheries. Alaska should have a Delegate in the Congress. It 
would be well if a Congressional committee could visit Alaska and 
investigate its needs on the ground. 


In dealing with the Indians our aim should be their ultimate ab- 
sorption into the body of our people. But in many cases this 
absorption must and should be very slow. In portions of the Indian 
Territory the mixture of blood has gone on at the same time with 
progress in wealth and education, so that there are plenty of men 
with varying degrees of purity of Indian blood who are absolutely 
indistinguishable in point of social, political, and economic ability 
from their white associates. There are other tribes which have as 
yet made no perceptible advance toward such equality. To try to 
force such tribes too fast is to prevent their going forward at all. 


Moreover, the tribes live under widely different conditions. Where ’ 


a tribe has made considerable advance and lives on fertile farming 
soil it is possible to allot the members lands in severalty much as is 
the case with white settlers. There are other tribes where such a 
course is not desirable. On the arid prairie lands the effort should 
be to induce the Indians to lead pastoral rather than agricultural 
lives, and to permit them to settle in villages rather than to force 
them into isolation. 

! The'large Indian schools situated remote from any Indian reserva- 
tion do a special and peculiar work of great importance. But, ex- 
cellent though these are, an immense amount of additional work 
must be done on the reservations themselves among the old, and 
above all among the young, Indians, . 
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The first and most important step toward the absorption of the 


‘Indian is to teach him to earn his living; yet it is not necessarily to 


be assumed that in each community all Indians must become either 
tillers of the soil or stock raisers. Their industries may properly be 
diversified, and those who show special desire or adaptability for 
industrial or even commercial pursuits should be sngousagedt so far 
as practicable to follow out each his own bent. 

Every effort should be made to develop the Indian along the lines 
of natural aptitude, and to encourage the existing native industries 
peculiar to certain tribes, such as the various kinds of basket weaving, 
canoe building, smith work, and blanket. work. Above all, the 
Indian boys and girls should be given confident command of col- 
loquial English, and should ordinarily be prepared for a vigorous 
struggle with the conditions under which their people live, rather 
than for immediate absorption into some more highly developed 
community. 

The officials who represent the Government in dealing with the 
Indians work under hard conditions, and also under conditions which 
render it easy to do wrong and very difficult to detect wrong. — 
Consequently they should be amply paid on the one hand, and on 
the other hand a particularly high standard of conduct should be 
demanded from them, and where misconduct can be proved the pun- 
ishment should be exemplary. 


In no department of governmental work in recent years has there 
been greater success than in that of giving scientific aid to the 
farming population, thereby showing them how most efficiently to 
help themselves. There is no need of insisting upon its importance, 
for the welfare of the farmer is fundamentally necessary to the wel- 
fare of the Republic as a whole. In addition to such work as 
quarantine against animal and vegetable plagues, and warring 
against them when here introduced, much efficient help has been 
rendered to the farmer by the introduction of new plants specially 
fitted for cultivation under the peculiar conditions existing in differ- 
ent portions of the country. New cereals have been established in 
the semi-arid West. For instance, the practicability of producing 
the best types of macaroni wheats in regions of an annual rainfall of 
only ten inches or thereabouts has been conclusively demonstrated. 
Through the introduction of new ricesin Louisiana and Texas the 
production of rice in this country has been made to about equal the 
home demand. In the Southwest the possibility of regrassing over- 
stocked range lands has been demonstrated; in the North many new 
forage crops have been introduced, while in the East it has been 
shown that some of our choicest fruits can be stored and shipped in 
such a way as to find a profitable market abroad. 

M P—voL, x —34 
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iy again recommend to the favorable consideration of the eaten 
the plans of the Smithsonian Institution for making the Museum 
under its charge worthy of the Nation, and for preserving at the 
National Capital not only records of the vanishing races of men but 
of the animals of this continent which, like the buffalo, will soon 
become extinct unless specimens from which their representatives 


may be renewed are sought in their native regions and maintained ~ 


there in pete 


The District of Columbia is the only part of our territory in which 


the National Government exercises local or municipal functions, and © 


where in consequence the Government has a free hand in reference 
to certain types of social and economic legislation which must be 
essentially local or municipal in their character. The Government 
should see to it, for instance, that the hygienic and sanitary legis- 
lation affecting Washington is of a high character. The evils of slum 
dwellings, whether in the shape of crowded and congested tenement- 
house districts or of the back-alley type, should never be permitted 
to grow up in Washington. The city should be a model in every 
respect for all the cities of the country. The charitablesand correc- 
tional systems of the District should receive consideration at the 
hands of the Congress to the end that they may embody the results of 
the most advanced thought in these fields. Moreover, while Wash- 
ington is not a great industrial city, there is some industrialism here, 
and our labor legislation, while it would not be important in itself, 
might be made a model for the rest of the Nation. We should pass, 
‘for instance, a wise employer’s-liability act for the District of 
‘Columbia, and we need such an act in our navy-yards. Railroad 
companies in the District ought to be required by law to block their 
frogs. 


The safety-appliance law, for the better protection of the lives and 
limbs of railway employees, which was passed in 1893, went into full 
effect on August 1, 1901. It has resulted in averting thousands of 
casualties. Experience shows, however, the necessity of additional 
legislation to perfect this law. A bill to provide for this passed the 
Senate at the last session. It is to be hoped that some such measure 
may now be enacted into law. 


There is a growing tendency to provide for the publication of 
masses of documents for which there is no public demand and for 
the printing of which there is no real necessity. Large numbers of 
volumes are turned out by the Government printing presses for 
‘which there is no justification. Nothing should be printed by any 
of the Departments unless it contains something of permanent value, 
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andthe. Congress could with advantage cut down very materially 


on all the printing which it has now become customary to provide. 


The excessive cost of Government printing is a strong argument — 
against the position of. those who are inclined on abstract grounds 
to advocate the Government’s Aomes any. anor which can with pro- 
priety be deft in siiadai hands . 


Grea tieuine progress has. heed, Aue staat the year in the exten+ 
sion. of the merit system of making appointments in the Government 
service. It should be, extended by law to the-District of Columbia. 
It is much to be desired that our consularsystem be established 


by law on a basis providing for appointment and) promotion only. in 


consequence of proved fitness. 


Through a wise provision of the Congress at its last session the 
White House, which had become disfigured by incongruous additions 
and changes, has now been restored to what it was planned to be by 
Washington. In making the restorations the utmost caré has been 
exercised to come as near as possible to the early plans.and to sup- 
plement these plans by a careful study of such buildings as that 
of the University of Virginia, which was built by Jefferson. The 
White House is the property of the Nation, and so far:as is com- 
patible with living therein it should be kept as it originally was, 
for the same reasons that we keep Mount Vernon as ‘it originally 
was. The stately simplicity of its architecture is an expression of 
the character of the period in which it was built, and is in accord 
with the purposes it was designed to serve. It is a good thing to 
preserve such buildings as historic monuments which keep alive our 
sense of ssa with the Nation’s past. 


The reports of the several Executive Departments are submitted 
to the Congress with this communication. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuitr Houvss, een 8, 1902. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State covering 
a statement showing the receipts and disbursements of the Louisiana 


. Purchase Exposition Company for the months of May, June, July, 


August, September, and October, 1902, furnished by the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition Commission, in pursuance of section 11 of the 
‘“Act to provide for celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of 
the purchase of the Louisiana Territory,” etc., approved March 3, 
Igol. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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~Wuite Houses, Washington, December 2 1902. 
To the Senate: . 


I transmit herewith a report from the Acting Secretary of State, 


with accompanying papers, in response to the Senate’s resolution of 
June 30, 1902, requesting the Secretary of State ‘‘to send 'to the 
Senate a statement of the expenditures of the Isthmian Canal Com- 


mission, under the act approved March 3, 1899, ‘making appropria-_ 


tions for the construction, repair, and preservation of ao public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,’ as the same 
are accounted for by said Isthmian Canal Commission, and also 
whether there is any deficit in the ie als which is to be or 
has been provided for by further appropriations.” 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuite House, December 8, 1902. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : ; 


Referring to section 32 of the act approved April 12, 1900, en- 


titled ‘‘An act temporarily to provide revenues and a civil govern-. 


ment for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith an 
ordinance approved by me on October 27, 1902, granting the consent 
of the executive council of Porto Rico to the assignment by the 
Compafiia de los Ferrocarriles de Puerto Rico to Henry De Ford, his 
heirs, executors, and assigns, and to a proposed corporation to be 
designated and known as ‘‘The American Railroad Company of 
Porto Rico, Central Aguirre Operator,” of the right to construct, 
operate, and maintain the railroad line from Ponce to Guayama, 
authorized by the executive council of Porto Rico on October 28, 
rgor1, and to construct and operate a branch line from Ponce to the 
Ponce Playa and a branch line from Guayama to Arroyo. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuitt Hovussz, Washington, December 9, 1902. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 
I transmit herewith, for the determination of Congress as to 
whether relief should not be afforded to the owners of the British 


schooner Lz//ze, a report of the Secretary of State, with accompany- - 


ing papers, showing that the vessel sustained damages by a fire 
which broke out within her while she was being disinfected with 
sulphur and while she was in charge of the United States quarantine 
officer at Ship Island, near Biloxi, Miss. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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White House, Washington, December 9, 1902. 


To the Sule and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a communication from the Seoretamy of State 
accompanying the second annual report of the governor of Porto 
Rico, and indorse the suggestion that the interest attaching to it may 
warrant its being printed for the use of Congress. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


- WuiteE House, December 9, 1902. 
To the Senate: ? 


In response to the Senate resolution of the 4th instant, I transmit 
herewith a report from the Secretary of State forwarding the report 
of the agent of the United States in the case of the United States v, 
Mexico before the Permanent Court of Arbitration under The Hague 
Convention. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


WuittE House, December 10, 1902. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, with ac- 
companying papers, relative to the proceedings of the International 
Con gress for the Study of the Production and Consumption of Coffee, 
which, in pursuance of a resolution adopted by the Second Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, was in session at the city of 
New York from October 1 to October 31, 1902, investigating the 
causes which are producing the crisis through which that industry is 
passing. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuite Houses, Washington, December'15, 1902. 
To the Congress: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in: Fokeud 
to the killing, on July 11, 1901, by an armed mob, at Erwin, Miss., 
of Giovanni and Vincenzo Serio, and the wounding by the same shot 
of Salvatore Liberto, all subjects of the King of Italy, and recom- 
mend that, as an act of grace and without reference to the question 
of the liability of the United States, Congress make suitable provi- 
sion for the heirs of the two Italian subjects killed and for the survivor, 
Salvatore Liberto, who was injured, the proceeds to be distributed 


by the Italian Government in such manner as it may deem proper. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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. Wuite Howse, Seb es é sae 
To the eS ae Fee of Representatives : Yuen sine si gt 


‘I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State: eoveting 


a statement showing the receipts and disbursements of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition Company for the month of November, 1902, 
furnished by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Commission in. pur- 


suance of section 11 of the ‘*Act to provide for celebrating the one © 


hundredth anniversary of the purchase of the Louisiana Territory,” 


etc., approved March 3, 1901. 
eesnnet’s .. » THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


(Wurre Houses, aye 6, 1903. 
To the Senate anid svase of Representatives 
Referring to section. 32 of the act approved agile 12, Ig0o, en- 
titled ‘‘ An act temporarily to provide revenues and a cil govern- 
ment for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith 
an ordinance enacted by the executive council of Porto Rico on De- 
cember 3, 1902, granting to Benjamin J. Horton the right to con- 


struct, operate,.and maintain a system of long-distance telephone- 


lines Semis through the island. of Porto Rico and connecting 
various cities and towns thereof, together with local telephone ex- 
changes in such cities and towns, 

This ordinance was approved by the President of the United States 
on December 31, 1902. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuitt House, January 7, TRO 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I ,herewith send a letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
the third annual report of the Philippine Commission, covering the 
year ending October 1, 1902, and the laws passed by the Commission 
between July 1, 1902, and October 27, 1902. 

I call your special attention to the recommendations contained in 
this letter of the Secretary of War. I most earnestly feel that the 
enactment of the measures already pending in your body for the 
betterment of the Philippine Islands is imperatively demanded by 
the situation in those islands, and serious calamity may come from 
failure to enact them. Furthermore, I with equal earnestness ask 
your attention to the recommendation of the Secretary of War in the 
accompanying letter and urge its adoption, so that the sum of money 
therein specified may be appropriated for the uses and in the manner 
likewise specified, in order that the present distress in the islands 
may be remedied. . THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


To the Senate: ‘ 
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Whiter House, /anuary 12, 1903. 


In compliance with a resolution of the Senate of the 8th instant . 
(the House of Representatives concurring), I return herewith Senate 
bill No. 3316, entitled ‘‘An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to 
create a new division in the western judicial district of the State of 
Missouri,’ approved J SAY 24, 1901.” 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


bari House, January 19,. 1903. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : i 
I transmit herewith the annual report of the Office of exceiRat 
Stations, prepared under the direction of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, which includes a report on the work and expenditures of the 
agricultural experiment stations in the United States for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1902, in accordance with the act making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agriculture for the said fiscal year. 
The attention of Congress is called to the request of the Secretary 
of Agriculture that 5,000 copies of the report be printed for the use 
of the Department of Agriculture, and that provision be made to 

print such a report annually. THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 


Wuitt Houss, Washington, January 19, 1903. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State, 
accompanying the Commercial Relations of the United States for the 
year 1902, being the annual and other reports of consular and diplo- 
matic officers upon the industries and commerce of foreign countries. 
In view of the importance of these reports to our business interests, 
I approve the recommendation of the Secretary of State that 
Congress authorize the printing of an editioneof 10,000 copies of the 
summary entitled ‘‘ Review of the World’s Commerce,” and of 5,000 
copies of Commercial Relations (including this summary), to be 
distributed by the Department of State. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuite House, January 19, 1903. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith a report, by the Secretary of Agriculture, of 
the operations of the Bureau of Animal Industry of that Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1902, in compliance with the 
requirements of section 11 of the act approved May 29, 1884, for the 
establishment of that Bureau. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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Wuite House, /anuary 19, 1903. 
To the Seuate ned House of Representatives : 
Referring to section 32 of the act approved April 12, 1900, entitled — 
*‘ An act temporarily to provide revenues and a civil government for 
Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith an ordi- 
nance enacted by the executive council of Porto Rico on December — 
3, 1902, with the approval of the governor thereof, granting to 
J. H. D. Luce, his heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, the 
right to construct and operate a landing pier or wharf on the east 
side of the harbor of Ponce and on the shores thereof, and for other 
purposes. . 
This ordinance was approved by the President of the United 


States on January 8, 1903. 
: THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


« 


Wuite Houss,, Washington, January 19, 1903. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Acting Secretary of 
State, with accompanying papers, relating to the claim of Messrs. 
Sivewright, Bacon & Co., of Manchester, England, British subjects, 
for compensation for damages sustained by their vessel, the British 
steamship Fastry, in consequence of collisions in June, 1901, at 
Manila, with certain coal hulks belonging to the United States 
Government. 

I recommend that as an act of equity and comity provision be 
made by the Congress for reimbursement to the firm of the money 
expended by it in making the repairs to the ship which the collisions 


rendered necessary. 
: THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuitt House, /anua 
To the Senate: Sebi shies eccn 

In response to the resolution of January 15, I transmit the attached 
letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, with inclosures, 
which contain fully and specifically the information asked for. 

In reference to the case of Mabini, especial attention is drawn to 
the communications of the Secretary of War, notably his communi- 
cation to the Department of the Navy of July 18 1902; the special 
dispatch of July 18 from the War Department to General Chaffee, 
commanding the Division of the Philippines, and to the communica- 
tion of the Acting Secretary of the Navy of July 26 to the governor 
of Guam inclosing said letter from the Secretary of War and direct- 
ing that action in accordance therewith be taken. 
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By these letters the governor of Guam is explicitly directed to 
release from detention all prisoners, and it is presumed that he has 
acted accordingly; but to provide against the slightest chance of 
misapprehension he has been specifically-directed that all persons 
found in the island under the direction of the War Department shall 
be released in accordance with the terms of the Secretary of 


_ War’s letter of July 18. In other words, the inhabitant of the Philip- 


pine Islands named Mabini, concerning whom a special inquiry is 


made in the resolution of the Senate, is at liberty to go on a Govern- 


ment transport anywhere outside Bs the Philippine Islands where 
such transports tough without taking any oath of allegiance whatso- 
ever, and is allowed to go to any part of the world save the Philip- 
pine Islands without taking the oath of allegiance, and he will be 
allowed to go on any private vessel to the Philippine Islands, but he 
can not land there save on condition of complying with the act of the 
Philippine Commission demanding that he take the oath of allegiance. 
This is also a condition of the proclamation of peace and amnesty. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuite House, /anuary 29, 1903. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, with 
accompanying notes from the Mexican ambassador and the Chinese 
chargé d’affaires ad interim, which seek the co-operation of the 
Government of the United States in such measures as will tend to 
restore and maintain a fixed relationship between the moneys of the 
gold-standard countries and the silver-using countries. 

I recommend that the Executive be given sufficient powers to lend 
the support of the United States in such manner and to such degree 
as he may deem expedient to the purposes of the two Governments. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


WuiteE House, /anuary 29, 1903. 
To the Senate: 

Referring to Senate Document No. 264, Fifty-seventh Congress, 
first session, I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, 
with accompanying papers, in the claim of Messrs. George A. Tarler 
& Co. against the Government of Colombia, which were inadvert- 
ently omitted from the papers sent to the Senate on March 20, 1902, 


in response to the Senate’s resolution of March 15, 1900. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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i HAsO st Wuitre House rane 4, mone 
To 0 oe einai ; 
- *5 In compliance with a resolution of the Senate of the 3d instant (the 
House of Representatives concurring), I return herewith Senate bill 
‘No 1115, entitled ‘‘An act for the relief of Francis S. Davidson, late 
first lieutenant, Ninth United States Cavalry.” 
\ “+. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


-Wuite House, February 5, 1903. 
To the House of Representatives: : 

I’ return without approval House bill No. 14275, entitled ‘‘ An act 
providing for additional terms of court in the western judicial district 
of the State of South Carolina.” 

The Attorney-General reports that the establishment of the two 
additional places for holding court in the western judicial district of 
South Carolina at Spartanburg and Rockhill would be accompanied 
by considerable expense, which would be hardly justifiable, as the 
necessity is at least very doubtful. 

In response to requests for their views on the subject, the judges 
of the circuit and district courts in this district also report that there 
is no necessity for and that the public business does not require such 
additional terms. 

In view of these statements, I am constrained to withhold my 
approval of the bill. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuite House, February 11, 1903. 
To the Senate: 

I return herewith Senate bill No. 4308, entitled ‘‘ An act for the 
relief of Katie A. Nolan.” : 

Executive approval of this bill is withheld for the reason that it 
appears to be a duplication of legislation. The deficiency act of 
July 1, 1902, contained the following provision: 

is To enable the Postmaster-General to pay Katie A. Nolan balance 
of salary due her as stamp clerk in the post-office at San Antonio, 
Tex., from July 1, 1889, to July 1, 1893, $800.” 

Under this provision of said act Katie A. Nolan, the beneficiary 
named in this bill, was paid $800 by the postmaster at San Antonio, 
Pex, ay direction of the Postmaster-General, as shown by the 
Teena of the Post-Office department. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


zZ 


a 


| Theodore Roosevelt me 


- Wurre Houss, sees 73, 1903. 
To the eee ee aw 7 Rrtuesshtedias 4 ¢ on iy att “Ye 
I transmit herewith:a report by‘the Sectetary of ‘State wit atl ac: 
Som panting draft of an act making ‘an appropriation to carry out°on 
the part of the United States the provisions of the: convention 
between the gers ici a sina hbk aie vad Nob ot see 24, 
1903.) 
In order ' ‘that’: mer may’ thas no Fhe in tid scion awe maa 
assembling of the tribunal provided for in the convention, I ase’ er 
the matter the a Ee tie of the present Cotrésen . 
. . eet ROOSEVELT. 


- 


ras Pebeate isthe -I4, 1903. . 
To the Senate: oh igh ee ee 9 3 
I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, with. ac- 
companying papers, in regard to the equitable distribution of the 
waters of the Rio Grande, called for: by .the Senate resolution, of 
Jane 6, 1902. . THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


| WHITE House, February Zt, 1903. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith a communication from the ini enie Coal 
Strike Commission, with an accompanying. draft of a joint resolution 
providing for the printing of the report of said Commission, and AP; 
prove of the suggestion therein contained. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuitr House, February 21, 1903. 
To the Senate: Ses c 

I return herewith; without. approval, Senate bill it115, entitled 
‘¢ An act for the relief of Francis’'S. Davidson; late first ieeritenamt, 
Ninth United States Cavalry.” . 

The beneficiary of this bill was in the service for about nine: years 
ending in December, 1875. He has not been in the service for the 
past twenty-seven years. 

When in the service he appears to have been an insubordinate 
and unprofitable officer. He was at one time a cadet at the West 
Point Academy, and was discharged January 31, 1865, by reason of 
deficiency in study and conduct. The Academic board remarked of 
him at that time : TRG 

‘«This is the second deficiency of Cadet Davidson in conduct, and 
he having shown himself regardless of the leniency heretofore ex- 
tended to him, the board recommends that he be discharged.” 


* 
. 
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From June 9 to October 31, 1865, after the end of active hostilities 
of the civil war, he was a lieutenant of volunteers. He was ap- 
pointed second lieutenant in the Regular Army March 7, tee 
promoted to be first lieutenant July 31, 1867. 

On the 20th of June, 1868, he was tried by court-martial for 
«Neglect of duty, disobedience of orders, and conduct prejudicial © 
to good order and military discipline,” and acquitted. The finding © 
_ of acquittal was disapproved by the reviewing authority, with the 
remark that the conduct of the accused ‘‘ was not only irregular, but 
insubordinate and disrespectful to his commanding officer.”’ 

On the 4th of January, 1872, he was again tried by court-martial 
and found guilty of disobedience of orders and violation of the 
sixth article of war, and was suspended from rank and pay for one 
month and reprimanded in general orders. ' 

On November 15, 1875, he was again tried by court-martial and 
found guilty of ‘“‘conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman,”’ 
consisting of breach of arrest and gambling with enlisted men. 
Upon this he was dismissed the service, from which he has remained 
separated for now more than twenty-seven years. . 

No act of special gallantry or conspicuous service marked the. 
short period during which he was an officer of the Army. He is 56 
years of age. This bill proposes to put him upon the retired list, 
where he would be supported for the remainder of his life at public 
expense without rendering any return. It does not appear that he 
is subject to any physical disability incurred in the line of duty or 
otherwise. The treatment thus proposed is denied by law to all the 
officers whose service has been continuous and faithful, for they are 
not entitled to the benefits of the retired list until after forty years’ 
service, or reaching the age of 64, or being physically disabled. 

That an officer with this record should be rewarded is wholly 
without justification, and if that should be done it would involve 
a confusion between the treatment accorded to loyal and faithful 
service and that accorded to insubordination and unfaithful service, 
which could not fail to be most prejudicial to the morale and 
efficiency of the Army. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


White House, February 23, 1903. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I tramsmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, with ac- 
companying papers, concerning the transactions of the First Inter- 
national Sanitary Convention of the American Republics, held at 
Washington in December, 1902. 

. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


_. Theodore Roosevelt Sat 


Wuiter Houss, February 25, 1903. 
To the Senate ta FTouse of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, with ac- 
companying papers, relative to the proceedings of the First Customs 


Congress of the American Republics, held at New York in January, 


ROOD: 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


wees House, cpp i Ae 25, 1903. 
To the House of Representatives: 


I return herewith, without approval, House bill No. 10095, rien 
‘An act for the relief of Levi L. Reed.” 

The beneficiary of this bill was enlisted July 24, 1861, at Reatting, 
Pa., and was discharged from Battery H, Fifth United States Artil- 
levy; July 24, 1864, at Nashville, Tenn., by expiration of service, a 
sergeant. He re-enlisted July 26, 1864, for three years, in Troop H, 
Fifth United States Cavalry, deserted therefrom July 31, 1865, while 
a corporal, at Cumberland, Md., and never returned to his command. 
Through his attorney he was furnished a ‘‘deserter’s release” on June 
2, 1892, in view of the act of Congress, approved April 11, 1890, 
amending the one hundred and third. article of war, soas to prescribe 
a limitation as to prosecution of the offense of desertion. 

This action is regarded as releasing the soldier from service as 
well as protecting him from liability to apprehension and trial, so 
that, being no longer in the service, he can not be discharged there- 
from. Finally, as he deserted from the military service while 
holding the rank of corporal, I do not regard him as deserving an 


honorable discharge. be 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuire Houss, february 27, 1903. 
To the Senate: 

I have just received a cable from Governor Taft which runs as 
follows: 

‘Necessity for passage House tariff bill most urgent. The condi- 
tions of productive industry and business considerably worse than in 
November, the date of last report, and growing worse each month. | 
Some revival in sugar, tobacco prices due to expectation of tariff law. 
The interests of Filipinos in sugar and tobacco extensive, and fail- 
ure of bill will be blow in face of those interests. Number of 
tobacco factories will have to close, and many sugar haciendas will 
be put up for sale at a sacrifice, if the bill will not pass. Customs 
receipts have fallen off this month one- third, showing decrease of 
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purchasing. power Of islarids; General business stagnant. All 
political parties, including labor unions, most ree in. Rectan 
for: tariff bill.. Effect ofits failure very. disconnaging: iif simeaaet I 

_ Vice:Governor Luke Wright indorses in the strongest - manner all, 
that Governor. Taft ‘has. said, and states that he has the gravest. 
apprehension as to the damage that may come to the islands if there. 
is not-a-substantial reduction in the tariff levied against Philippine 
goods coming into the United States. I very earnestly ask that this 
matter receive the immediate attention of Congress and that the 
relief prayed for be granted. | 

As Congress knows, a series ot calamities have befallen the Philip’ 
pine people. Just as they were emerging from nearly six years of 
devastating warfare, with the accompanying destruction of property: 
and the breaking up of:the bonds of. social order and the habits of 
peaceful industry, there occurred an epidemic. of. rinderpest, which 
destroyed .go per cent of the carabaos, the Filipino cattle, leaving the 
people. without draft. animals to till the land or to aid in the ordinary. 
work,of farm: and. village life. The extent of the disaster can be 
séen from the fact that the surviving carabaos have increased over 
tenfold in value. At the same time a peculiar oriental horse disease: 
became epidemic, further crippling transportation. The rice crop, 
already reduced by various causes to but a fourth of its ordinary. size,. 
has been damaged ae locusts, so that the price of rice has neatly, 
doubled. 

« Under these circumstances there ds imminent danger of famine in- 
‘o islands. Congress is: in course of generously appropriating 
$3,000,000 to meet the immiediate néeds; but the indispensable and 
pre-eminent need is the resurrection of productive industry from the 
prostration into which it has been thrown by the causes above enum- 
erated. I ask action in the tariff matter, not merely from the stand- 
point of wise governmental policy, but as a measure of humanity in 
response to an appeal to which this great people should not close its 
ears. We have assumed responsibilities toward the Philippine 
Islands which we are in honor bound to fulfill. We have the specific: 
duty of taking every measure in our power to see to their prosperity. 
The first and most important step in this direction has been ac- 
complished by the joint action of the military and civil authorities in 
securing peace and civil government.,.The wisdom of Congress at 
the present session has provided for them a stable currency, and its 
spirit of humane liberality and justice toward them will be shown in 
the ‘appropriation now substantially agréed upon of $3,000,000 to 
meet.the pressing, immediate necessities; but there remains a vital 
néed that one thing further shall be done,. The calamities which 
have befallen them as above enumerated could have been averted by 
ho human wisdom.. They can not be completely repaired; but the 
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suffering can pe greatly alleviated and a permanent basis of future: 
prosperity assured if the economic relations ‘of the islands :with the - 
United States are put upon « satisfactory basis. 

os ROOSEVELT. 


“Wuire ay sedi Beigel go each 

To the Senate: 10% . 
In response to the resolution of the Senate of February 16, 1903, ° 
requesting the President ‘if, in his judgment, the same be not in- 
compatible with the public interests, to inform’ the Senate as to the: 
present status of the Isle of Pines, ana what Government is exercis-/ 
ing authority and control in said island, what instructions, if any,’ 
regarding said island were given at thé time when the military 
occupation of Cuba by the United States was terminated; and what’ 
action, if any, has been taken for the protection of the interests of 
citizens of the United States who have purchased property and 
settled in the Isle of Pines,” I transmit herewith a report from the 

Secretary of War. . THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuite Houss, February 28, 1903. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith reports by the Secretary of State, Seeetien of 
the Treasury, Secretary of War, Attorney-General, Postmaster-: 
General, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of the Interior, Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, in com- 
pliance with the following provision of the sundry civil bill approved 
June 28, 1902. 

The President is hereby requested to cause to be prepared and 
submitted.to Congress at the commencement of its next session a 
statement showing what lots or parcels of land, other than public 
lands held for settlement under the public-land laws, are owned by 
the United States and held by the several Executive Departments or 
other branches of the public service, the area of each, the purposes, 
for which each is held or occupied, in what State, anes ones or coun-. 
try, and in or near what town or city each is eee 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuite House, February 28, 192. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 
I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress a cee ay 
the architects, with accompanying. pictures, regarding the work of. 


' 
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repairing and refurnishing the White House and the erection of the 


Executive office building. | THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuite House, March 3, 1903. 
To the House of Representatives : 


I return without approval House bill No. 9632, entitled ‘“‘An act . 
for the allowance of claims of certain citizens of Virginia for dam- 


ages to their property incident to the encampment at Manassas and 
march from Camp Alger to Thoroughfare Gap, Virginia, as recom- 
mended by a board of officers appointed for the consideration of 
claims for damages to property by volunteer soldiers during the war 
with Spain,” with a view to having it reconsidered and amended. 

Attention is invited to the accompanying letter and statement of 
the Quartermaster-General of the Army. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


WHITE Hoven, March 3, 1903. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 
I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, covering 
a statement showing the receipts and disbursements of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition Company for the month of January, 1903, fur- 
nished by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Commission in pursu- 
ance of section 11 of the ‘‘Act to provide for celebrating the one 
hundredth anniversary of the purchase of the Louisiana Territory,” 
etc., approved March 3, 1go1. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuite House, Washington, D. C., March 3, 1903. 
To the Senate: 


I return herewith without approval Senate bill No. 1168, entitled 


‘“An act to authorize the appointment of Edward L. Bailey as 
captain of infantry, United States Army, and to place him on the 
retired list.” 

The beneficiary of this bill was undoubtedly a gallant officer in the 
volunteer forces during the civil war, and the sentiments of grati- 
tude awakened by the consideration of his services as a volunteer 
officer have created a strong desire on my part to concur in the action 
of the Senate and the House expressed in the bill for his restoration 
to the Army. 

An examination of Captain Bailey’s military record while in the 
Regular Army, however, makes it plain that this natural desire can 
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not, be gratified by the officers who are i saith the administra-, 


tion of military justice consistently with their duty to enforce the law - 
in such a way as to. ‘maintain discipline. and. ahigh, standard. of, morals 
and honorable conduct among the officers of the Army, ... ~ 

While a volunteer officer Captain, Bailey. was twice , tried by court. 
martial for disobedience of orders. . Upon the first. trial, in January,, 
1863, he was acquitted. .Upon the. second trial, in February, 1863, 
he was convicted and sentenced to forfeit two months’ ‘pay and emol- 
uments and be reprimanded in General Orders. 

,On the 7th of March, 1867, he was appointed,a second Tenens of 
infantry, and, he remained, an: officer of the Regular Army;until the 
45th, of October, 1893. , During that, time; he was five times tried, by 
court-martial. 

In September, 1871, he was re ane sheidtie of ‘embezziement 
and misappropriation of public moneys coming into his hands officially. 
The conyiction was confirmed by the department commander who 
convened the court, but was disapproved by the President upon the 
ground that the money that was in his possession was lost by rob- 
bery, and his only wrongdoing was his failure to report the fact, 
immediately. 

‘In January, 1873, he was tried and convicted of neglect of ben in 
failing to attend at guard mounting: when officer of the day, and at 
roll call on numerous occasions, not being prevented by sickness or 
other evident necessity, and was sentenced to be reprimanded. | 

In July, 1874, he was tried for neglect of duty, for conduct. un- 
becoming an officer and a gentleman in borrowing money from 


_ enlisted. men and. failing to repay it, notwithstanding their repeated 


and persistent efforts to secure payment, and for purchasing supplies 
from various persons for the officers’ mess, of. which he was caterer, 
collecting the money from his fellow-officers to pay for the supplies, 
and appropriating the money to his own use, leaving the debts for 
the supplies unpaid; and he was sentenced to be dismissed the service. 
This, sentence was approved by the department commander, but was 
mitigated by the President to suspension from rank and command 
for six months. 

In, April, . 1899, he was tried for obtaining money on. worthless 
checks drawn on banking firms with whom he had no credit, and 
acquitted. The department commander reviewing the action of the 
court disapproved the acquittal. 

-In September, 1893, he was tried and convicted of conduct unbe- 
coming an officer and a gentleman in borrowing money, froma fellow- 
officer and not repaying it, although repeatedly promising to do so; 
in entering a private house, in uniform, without permission, in the 
absence of the owner, beckoning to the owner’s wife with his hand; 


‘refusing to, leave the house when requested to do so by her; and in 
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going toa public ‘saloon in Boise City, Idaho, cand chasing a prostitute’ : 


- about the saloon, and going to a corner of the saloon, holding a con-| 
versation with her while in uniform of a commissioned officer, 9 

It appears that pending his trial upon these charges, he being 
under arrest, he was authorized by his commanding officer to visit 


Boise City for four hours, exclusive of meal time, beginning at 11:30 
A. M., for the purpose of attending to personal business; that in dis-” 


vera of his arrest he went to Boise City in the night of April 
15-16, and there visited a saloon and drank with citizens at the bar 
between 11:30 P. M. and 1 A. M., and also visited a house of prosti- 
tution and behaved ina botetetous and disorderly manner in company 
with the same prostitute whom he was charged with chasing about 
the saloon, being at the time in the uniform of a WSEAS ne Ss 
officer. . 

Upon these acts additional ananees were iad of conduct to the 
prejudice of good order and military discipline and conduct unbe- 
coming an officer and a gentleman, and he was convicted upon these 
charges also. He was sentenced to be dismissed the service, and 
the sentence was approved and confirmed by the President. 

The proceedings upon this last trial show that the sentence was: 
not approved without a very careful review and examination both 
by General Schofield and by the President. Were, I now empowered 
to review the proceedings again, I should be se a to reach the 
same conclusion. 

Captain Bailey has produced before the committees of the respec- 
tive Houses a number of affidavits, some of which tend to impeach 
one of the principal witnesses for the prosecution, and in some of 
which other witnesses to some degree modify the testimony given by 
them ten years before. Giving full effect, however, to these ex 
parte affidavits, the conviction still remains sustained by the 
evidence. 

It is plain that, when the President disapproved the conviction of 
embezzlement in 1871, when the conviction of the neglect of duty in 
1873 was punished only by a reprimand, and when the conviction 
“unbecoming an officer and a gentleman,” involving the misappro- 
priation of public moneys in’1874, was followed by the President’s 
mitigation of the sentence of dismissal to suspension for six months, 
the captain had the full benefit of his record as‘a’ volunteer officer in 
the civil war. 

I do not think that further clemency can be extended on this 
ground consistently with the due administration of the law. I 
should not regard it asa proper exercise of the appointing power 
vested in me by the Constitution to appoint as an officer in the Army 
a man with the record of ‘Captain Bailey, and with the sentence 
standing against him of dismissal from the Army, based ' upon 
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stifficient grounds, after a fair trial, and after approval’ ee er Nidan 
ecessor in the performance of his official duty. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


WHITE, House, March 3, 1903, 
To 2a House of Representatives : 

hi return without, approval House “bill oar entitled are ‘act) 
granting the consent of Congress to N. F. Thompson and associates 
to erect a dam and construct a power station at Muscle Shoals, 
Alabama.” 

The recent divelapment of the application of water power to the 
production of electricity available for use at considerable distances 
has revealed an element of substantial value in streams which the 
Government is or is liable to be called upon to improve for purposes 
of navigation, and this value, in my judgment, should be properly 
utilized to defray the cost of the improvement... Wherever the Gov- 
ernment constructs a dam and lock for the purpose of navigation 
there is a waterfall of great value. It does not seem right or just 
that this element of local value should be given away to private in- 
dividuals of the vicinage, and at the same time, the people of the 
whole country should be taxed for the local improvement. 

It seems clear that justice to the taxpayers of the country demands 
that when the Government is or may be called upon to improve a 
stream the improvement should be made to pay for itself, so far as 
practicable. I am advised that another point on the same river to 
which this bill refers there is an authorized project for improvement 
by the Government at a cost of over $800,000, and that an offer has 


_ been made by a responsible citizen to do the entire work without ex- 


pense to the Government, provided he can be authorized to use the 
water power. I think itis desirable that the entire subject of grant- 
ing privileges of the kind referred to in this bill should be considered 
in a comprehensive way, and that a general policy appropriate to the 
new conditions caused by the advance in electrical science should be 
adopted under which these valuable rights will not be practically 
given away, but will be disposed of after full Compe tition in such a 
way as shall best conserve the public interests. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuite Houss, March 3, 1903. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 
In compliance with the provision of the act making appropriation 
for the support of the Army, approved June 30, 1902, I transmit 


herewith a report from the Secretary of War showing expenditures 
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Wuire House, November 10, 1903. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

It being tequired by’ the resolution of the Senate of March 19, 
-1903, that the approval of Congress shall be given to the Reciprocal 
Commercial’ Convention between the United States and Cuba, signed 
December rr, 1902, ‘before ‘the same shall take effect, I transmit 
herewith the text of the said Convention as ‘amended by the Senate. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


“The President of the United States of America and the President 
of the Republic of Cuba, animated by the desire to strengthen’ the 
bonds of friendship between the two countries, and to facilitaté their 
commercial intercourse by improving the conditions of trade between’ 
them, have resolved to enter into a convention for that purpose, and 
have Ae visth tld their respective Plenipotentiaries, to-wit? 

The President of the United States of: ee: the: Honorable 
General Tasker H. Bliss; 

The President of the Republic of Cuba, the Honorable Carlos de 
Zaldo y Beurmann, Secretary of State and Justice, and the Honorable 
José M. Garcia y Montes, Secretary of the Treasury; 
who, after an exchange of their full powers found to be in good and 
due form, have, in consideration of and in compensation for the 
respective concessions and engagements made by éach to the other 
as hereinafter recited, agreed and do hereby agreé upon the follow- 
ing Articles for the regulation and government of their reciprocal 
trade, namely: 


ARTICLE I, 


During the term of this convention, all articles of merchandise 
being the product of the soil or industry of the United States which 
are now imported into the Republic of Cuba free of duty and all 
articles of merchandise being the product of the soil or industry of 
the Republic of Cuba which are now imported into the United States 


free of duty, shall continue to be so admitted by the respective coun- 
tries free of duty. 


ARTICLE IT, 


During the term of this convention, all articles of merchandise not 
included in the foregoing Article I and being the product of the soil 
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ot industry of the ‘Republic of Cuba imported into'the United States 
shall be adiiiitted at a reduction of twenty per céntiim of the rates of 
duty thereon as provided by the Tariff’ Act ‘of’ the United States 
approved July” 24, 1897, or as may be provided: Wee aes ve law 
ve the opined States subsequently: enacted: (irstuaed: 7 al que 


bret 


ARTICLE II, a 3 

* Duting the term of this convention, all ae of merchandise ‘not 
included in the foregoing Article I and not hereinafter enumerated, 
being the product of the soil or industry _ of the United States, 
imported | into the Republic of Cuba shall be admitted ata reduction 
of twenty per centum of the rates of duty thereon as now provided 


or as may. hereafter. be provided in the Customs Tariff of said 
Republic of Cuba. 


MeN he IV. 


During the term of this convention, the following articles of mer- 
chandise as enumerated and described in the existing Customs 
Tariff of the Republic of Cuba, being the product of the soil or 
industry of the United States imported into Cuba shall be admitted at 
the following respective reductions of the rates of duty thereon as 
now provided or as may hereafter be provided in the Sebi bos Varift 
of the Republic of Cuba: 


Schedule A. 


To be admitted at a reduction of twenty-five (25). per centum: 

Machinery and apparatus of copper or its alloys or machines ,and 
apparatus in which copper or its alloys enter as the, component. of 
chief value; cast iron, wrought iron and steel, and manufactures 
thereof; articles of crystal and glass, except window glass; ships 
and water borne vessels of all kinds, of iron or steel; whiskies and 
brandies; fish, salted, pickled, smoke or marinated; fish or shell- 
fish, preserved in oil or otherwise in tins; articles’ of pottery or 
earthenware now classified under Paragraphs 21 and 22 of the Cus- 
toms Tariff of the Republic of Cuba. 


Schedule B. 


To be admitted at a reduction of thirty (30) per centum: 

Butter; flour of wheat; corn; flour of corn or corn meal; chemical 
and plat maceration products aad simple drugs; malt sng uorS in bot- 
tles'; non-alcoholic beverages; cider; mineral waters; colors and dyes; 
window glass; complete or partly iad up ariales of hemp, flax, 
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pita, jute, henequen, ramie, and other vegetable fibers now classified 
under the paragraphs of Group 2, Class V, of the Customs Tariff of 
the Republic of Cuba; musical instruments; writing and printing 
‘paper, except for newspapers; cotton and manufactures, thereof, ex- 
cept knitted goods (see Schedule C); all articles of cutlery; boots, a 
shoes and slippers, now classified under Paragraphs 197 and 198 of = 
the Customs Tariff of the Republic of Cuba; gold and silver plated 
ware; drawings, photographs, engravings, lithographs, cromolitho- 
graphs, oleographs, etc., printed from stone, zinc, aluminium, or 
other material, used as labels, flaps, bands and wrappers for tobacco 
‘or other. purposes, and all the other papers (except paper for cigarettes, 
and excepting maps and charts), pasteboard and manufactures thereof, 
now. classified under Paragraphs 157 to 164 inclusive of the Cus- 
toms Tariff of the Republic of Cuba; common or ordinary soaps, now 
classified under Paragraph 105, fetters “A” and ‘*B”’, of the Customs 
Tariff of the Republic of Cuba; vegetables, pickled or preserved in 
any manner; all wines, except those now classified under pga 
279 (a) of the Customs Tart of the Republic of Cuba. 


- Schedule C. 


To be admitted at a reduction of forty (40) per centum: 
. Manufactures of cotton, knitted, and all.manufactures of cotton 
not included in the preceding schedules; cheese; fruits, preserved; 
paper pulp; perfumery and essences; articles of pottery and earthen- 
ware now classified under Paragraph 20 of the Customs Tariff of the 
Republic of Cuba; porcelain; soaps, other than common, now classi- 
fied under Paragraph 105 of the Customs Tariff of the Republic of 
‘Cuba; umbrellas and parasols; dextrine and glucose; watches; wool 
and manufactures thereof; silk and manufactures thereof; rice; cattle. 


ARTICLE V. 


It is understood and agreed that the laws and regulations adopted, 
-or'that may be adopted, by the United States and by the Republic of 
Cuba, to protect their revenues and prevent fraud in the declara- 
tions and proofs that the articles of merchandise to which this con- 
vention may apply are the product or manufacture of the United 
States and the Republic of Cuba, respectively, shall not impose any 
additional charge or fees therefor on the articles imported, excepting 
the consular fees established, or which may be established, -by either 
.of the two countries for issuing shipping documents, pciateis fees shall 
not be higher than those charged on the shipments of similar mer- 
chandise from any other nation whatsoever. 
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It is agreed that the tobacco, in any form, of the United States or 
of any of its insular possessions, shall not enjoy the benefit of any 
concession or rebate of duty when imported into the Republic of 
Cuba, 


~ ARTICLE VIL. | 


OTP FS agreed that similar articles ofboth countries shall receive 
equal treatment on their importation into the ports of the United 
States and of the aie of Cuba, respectively: 


ARTICLE VIII. 


The rates of duty herein’ granted by the United States to the 
Republic of Cuba are and shall continue during the term of this con- 
vention preferential in respect to all like imports from other coun- 
tries, and, in return for said preferential rates of duty granted to the 
Republic of Cuba by the United States, it is agreed that the conces- 
sion herein granted on the part. of the said Republic of Cuba to the 
products of the United States shall likewise be, and shall continue, 
during the term of this convention, preferential in respect to all like 
imports from other countries: Provided, That while this convention 
is in force, no sugar imported from the Republic of Cuba, and being 
the product of the soil or industry of the Republic of Cuba, shall be 
admitted into the United States at a reduction of duty greater than 
twenty per centum of the rates of duty thereon as provided by the 
tariff act of the United States approved July 24, 1897, and no sugar, 
the product of any other foreign country, shall be admitted by treaty 
or convention into the United States, while this convention is in 
force, at a lower rate of duty than that provided by the tariff act of 
the United States approved July 24, 1897. 


ARTICLE IX, 


In order to maintain the mutual advantages granted in the present 
convention by the United States to the Republic of Cuba and by the 
Republic of Cuba to the United States, it is understood and agreed 
that any tax or charge that may be imposed by the national or local 
authorities of either of the two countries upon the articles of mer- 
chandise embraced in the provisions of this convention, subsequent 
to importation and prior to their entering into consumption in the 
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respective countries, shall be imposed and collected without discrim- 
ination upon like articles whencesoever imported. 
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It is hereby understood and agreed that in case of changes in the 


tariff of either country which deprive the other of the advantage 
which is represented by the percentages herein agreed upon, on the 
actual rates of the tariffs now in force, the country, so deprived) of 
this protection reserves the right to terminate its obligations under 
this convention after six months’ notice to the. other of its intention 
to arrest the operations thereof. ; 
And it is further understood and agreed that ee, at any time during 
the term of this convention, after the expiration of the first year, the 
protection herein granted to the products and manufactures of the 


United States on the basis of the actual rates of the tariff of the Re- 


public of Cuba now in force, should appear to the government of the 
said Republic to be excessive in view of a new tariff law that may be 


adopted by it after this convention becomes operative, then the said 


Republic of Cuba may reopen negotiations with a view to securing 
such modifications as may appear proper to both contracting parties. 


“ARTICLE XI: 


The present convention shall be ratified by the appropriate authori- 
ties of the respective countries, and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed at Washington, District of Columbia, United States of 
America, as soon as. may'be before the thirty-first day of January, 
1903, and the convention shall go into effect on the tenth: day after 
the exchange of ratifications, and shall continue in force for the term 
of five (5) years from date of going into’ effect, and from) year to 
year thereafter until the expiration of one year from the day when 
either of the contracting parties shall give notice to the other of its 
intention to terminate the same. 

This convention shall not take effect until the same shall have 
been approved by the Congress. 

In witness whereof we, the respective Plenipotentiaries, have 
signed the same in duplicate, in English and Spanish, and have 
affixed our respective seals, at Havana, Cuba, this eleventh day of 
December, in the year one thousand nine hundred and two. 

TAskeR H. Buss.+ [SEAL] 
CarRLos DE ZALpo. [SEAL. } 
José M. Garcia Montes. [SEAL. ] 
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Wuire House, Washington, November 16, 1903. 
To the House of Representativess 
In response to a\ resolution of the House of Representatives of 
November 9, 1903, requesting the President ‘‘to communicate to the 
House if not, in his judgment, incompatible with the interests of the 
public service, all correspondence ‘and other’ official documents re- 
lating to the recent revolution on'the Isthmus of: seis bad, * aT fase 
mit herewith ol ie of the papers icattéd for.od Ln ovo . 
ot TAEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Mews ae November 13, 190}. 
The PRESIDENT : 

The Saateuiny of State, to mor was referred a copy of the 
resolution of the House of Representatives. of /November 9, 1963, 
requesting copies ofall correspondence and other official, documents 
relating to the recent revoltition on the Isthmus of Panama, has'the 
honor to lay before the President copies of the correspondence from 
and to the Department of State on the espbject ) 

Respectfully submitted. Joun Hay. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN. THE DEPARTMENT’. OF STATE AND THE 
UniITED STATES CONSULATE-GENERAL AT PANAMA. 


A press bulletin haying announced an outbreak on the Isthmus, 
the following, cablegram was sent both to the consulate-general at 
Panama and the consulate at Colon ;: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 3, 1903. 
(Sent 3:40;P..M:) 
Uprising on Isthmus reported. Keep Department promptly and 
fully informed. Loomis, Acting. 


Mr. Ehrman to Mr. Hay. 
Panama, November 3, 1903. 
(Received 8.15 p. m.) 
No uprising yet.! Reported will be in the night. Situation 
is critical. EHRMAN. 
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Mr. Ehrman to Mr. ee 
{Telegram.] Wis sa ; 

Pawan Ree wion 3 3, 1903, 

oo (Received 9.50 p. ot 
esisiap, bared: to-night, 6; no “ploodshed. Army and Navy 
officials taken, prisoners. Gaetnsans will be organized. to-night, 
consisting three consuls, also cabinet, Soldiers changed. Supposed 
same movement will be effected in Colon... Order prevails so far. 
Situation serious, Four hundred soldiers landed Colon to-day 

Barranquilla. EHRMAN. 


Mr. Loomis to Mr. Ehrman. 
[Telegram.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 3, 190}. 
(Sent 11.18 p. m.) 
Message sent to Vashville to Colon may not have been delivered. 
Accordingly see that following message is sent to wk pegie® im- 
mediately, H 


\ 


NasHVILLE, Colon: ~ 

In the interests of peace make every effort to prevent Government troops at 
Colon from proceeding to Panama. ‘The transit of the Isthmus must’ be kept open 
and order maintained. Acknowledge. (Signed) DARLING, Acting. 


Secure special train, if necessary. Act promptly. 
Loomis, Acting. 


Mr. Loomis to Mr. Ehrman. 
[Telegram.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 4, 190}. 

(Sent 12.02 p. m.) 
Communicate with commander of gunboat Bogota and state plainly 
that this Government being responsible for maintaining peace and 
keeping transit open across Isthmus desires him to refrain from 
wantonly shelling the city. We shall have a naval force at Panama 
in two days, and are now ordering men from the Mashville to 

Panama in the interests of peace. Loomis, Acting. 


Mr. Ehrman to Mr. Hay, 
[Telegram.] 
Panama, WVovember 4, 190}. 
(Received 7.10 p. m.) 
Mass meeting held. Independence publicly declared. Three con- 
suls approved organize government, composed Federico Boyd, José 
Agustin Arango, Tomas Arias. Bogota in sight. EXHRMAN, 
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Mr. Ehrman.to Mr. Hay. 
[Telegram.] | 
Satire 7 ‘Panama, Movember 4, 190}. 

Toe tt de (Received 9.50 a, m.) 
wabiés Nashville ‘eaetinath Nashville notified... Troops will-not be 
moved, Last night gunboat Bogota fired several shells erpcityes ; one. 
Picts diate killed. Bogota threatens bombard nen? to-day. « i 
sin tyes . | Burman, ths 


Mr. Ehrman to Mr. Hay. 
[Telegram.] 
Panama, November 5, 1903. 
(Received 12.50 p. m.) 
Received an official circular letter from the committee of the 
provisional government saying that on 4th political move occurred, 
and the Department of Panama withdraws from the Republic of the 
United States of Colombia and formed the Republic of Panama. — 
Requested to acknowledge'the receipt of circular letter. 
ERMAN. 


Mr. Loomis to Mr. Ehrman. 
[Telegram.] . 
DEPARTMENT OF. STATE, 
Washington,. November 5, 1903. 
(Sent 3.15 p. m.) 
Acknowledge the receipt of circular letter and await instructions 
before taking any further action in this line. Loomis, Acting. 


Mr. Loomis to Mr. Ehrman. 
[Telegram.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 5, 1903. 
(Sent 5.09 p. m.) 
Keep Department informed as to situation. 
Loomis, Acting. 


Mr. Ehrman to Mr. Hay. 
[Telegram.] 
Panama, November 5, 1903. 
(Received 9.42 p. m.) 
Colombian troops re-embarked per Royal Mail for Carthagena, 
Bogota supposed at Buenaventura. Quiet prevails. EHRMAN, 
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[Telegram.] | 
vm TPANAMA, November 6, 1903. 
at .£ 07.9 beviso9H) (Received 11.55 a. m.) 
The situation is peaceful. Isthmian movement has obtained so far 
success,’ Colon and interior provinces. have enthusiastically joined: | 
independence; » Not any Colombian soldiers known on isthmian soil) | 
at present. Padilla equipped to pursue Bogota. Bunau Varilla has 
been appointed officially confidential agent of the Republic of 
Panama at Washington. | ERMAN. 


Mr. Hay to Mr. Ehrman. 
G ; ; Hy [Telegram.] 
_... DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 6, 1903. 
(Sent 12.51 p. m.) 
“The coats af Pataws have, by a an apparently unanimous move- 
ment, dissolved their, political connection. with the . Republic. of 
Colombia:and resumed their independence. When you are satisfied 
that a de facto government, republican in form, and without sub- 
stantial opposition from its own people, has been established in the 
State of Panama, you will enter into relations with it as the respon- 
sible government of the territory and look to it for all due action to 
protect the persons and property of citizens of the United States and 
to keep open the isthmian transit in accordance with the obligations 
of existing treaties governing the relation of the United States to 
that territory. 
Communicate above to Malmros, who willbe governed by these 
instructions in entering into relations with the local authorities. 
Hay. 


Mr. Hay to Mr. Ehrman. 
[Telegram.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 6, 1903. 

| . (Sent 2.45 p.m.) 

I send, for your information and guidance in the execution of the 
instructions cabled to you to-day, the text of a telegram dispatched 
this day to the United States minister at Bogota: 


The people cf Panama having by an apparently unanimous movement dis- 
solved their political connection with the Republic of Colombia and resumed 
their independence, and having adopted a government of their own, republican 
in form,’ with which the Government of the United States of America’ has 
entered into relations, the President of the United States} in accordance, with 


cession of unnecessary and wasteful civil wars. 
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the ties of friendship which have so long and so happily existed between the 
respective nations, most earnestly commends to the Governments of Colom- 
bia and of Panama the peaceful and equitable settlement of all questions at issue 
between them.’ He holds that ‘he is bound, not merely by treaty obligations, 
but by the interests of civilization; to see that the peaceable traffic of the world 
across the Isthmus of Panama shall not longer be disturbed by a constant suc- 
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: Mr, Ehrman to Mr. Hay. 
(Telegram. ] 
Panama, November 6, 1903. 
(Received 7.23 p. m.) 
Filippe Bunau Varilla has been appointed envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to the United States of America. Perfect 
quiet. . _. , Exrman. 


‘ 


Mr. Ehrman to Mr. Hay. 
[Telegram.] 
Panama, November 8, 1903. 
(Received 11.23 p. m.) 
It is reported that Colombian authorities have detained English 
steamers Wanavi and Quzto at Buenaventura, . Supposed, to, be, to 
bring troops to the Isthmus. ) EHRMAN. 


Mr. Ehrman to Mr. Hay. 
[Telegram.] 
Panama, November 7, 1903. 

(Received 12.20 p. m.) 
Ihave communicated to. Panama Government that they will be 
held responsible, for the protection of the persons and property of 
citizens of the United States, as well as'to keep the isthmian transit 
free in accordance with obligations of existing treaties relative to, the 

isthmian territory. EHRMAN. 


Mr. Ehrman to Mr. Hay. 
[Telegram.] 
Panama, November ro, 1903. 
(Received 1.35 p. m.) 


Federico Boyd, a member of the Committee of the Goverment, 
Amador Guerrero, both delegates, on the way to Washington to 
arrange in satisfactory manner to the United States the canal treaty 
and other’ matters. Pablo Arosemena, attorney, proceeds next 
steamer. English steamers were not held at Buenaventura. Gun- 
boat Bogota has left Buenaventura. EHRMAN. 
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Mr. Loomis to Mr. Ehrman. 
[Telegram.] egy 
DEPARTMENT OF ake ities 
Washington, November 10, 1903. 
| | (Sent 3.42 p. m.) ~ 
Keep in touch with commander of United States naval forces at 


! 


Panama, advising him concernirig news bearing on military situation. 


Loomis, Acting. 


Mr. Ehrman to Mr. Hay. | ; 
[Telegram.] 
Panama, Movember 11, 190}. 
(Received 5.32 p. m.) 
Iam officially informed that Bunau Varilla is the authorized party 


to make treaties. Boyd and Amador have other missions and to 
assist their minister. EHRMAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND THE 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE AT COLON. ° 


Mr. Malmros to Mr. Hay. 
(Telegram.] 
Coton, November 3, 1903. 

(Received 2.35 p. m.) 
Revolution imminent. Government force on the Isthmus about 
500 men. Their official promised support revolution. Fire depart- 
ment Panama, 441, are well organized and favor revolution. Gov- 
ernment vessel, Cartagena, with about 400 men, arrived early to-day 
with new commander in chief, Tobar. Was not expected until 

November to. ee s arrival i is not probable to stop revolution. 

Ma.mros, 


Mr. Loomis to Mr. Malmros. 
[Telegram.]. , 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 3, 190}. 
(Sent, 4 p.m.) 
Are troops from the vessel Cartagena disembarking or preparing 
to land? Loomis, - 


— = + 


- ee Paes 


2 gtd im to sEembisactrowsem 


- eiathide ie chief, who ‘went there this morning. see St for H 


Nashville received. 1OiD iq ie BIO }. bosltadimoath to. “Mats A 
ob inods aehieaunos ot b ae eee ee 


Oo) i098 xt ot sv1I01 g ai I. WoL 19 ai 5 f 4 
Mr. Loomis to r. Malm J a8 tn teint deel “ as 


1 Ln en Pe 
gra, .Hi ni agloy) eovaol pies at eeane on} Dah Shes a 
BOs aM 


Drover Re oe ro7 i Sy ad rE, Io mole 234 
i sg November 3, 7903. 


, 


: Be .. Sent 8.45 p. m.) 
The troops which landed from the Cartagena should not proceed 
‘to ee RA ee” a Loomis, Acting. 


{.f) .& Of 91 

. “Mr. Loomis t to Mr. Malmros.  -. 

vives wa tack pals Lehre sa edly [Tetegram.] hea 

wi bess ner 5 set saat oe: DsPARTMENT OF Een a 

mivotd tren “Washington, November Be 1903. 

ete mathn fuss ees . (Sent 10.10 Pp. m) 
An important message was sent at 6 “Monday night i in your care 

for the Washville. Make all possible effort to get it. Loomis. 


Lal 


Mr. Hay to Mr. Malmros. 
[Telegram.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
; Washington, November 3, 1903. 

AT (Sent 10.30 p. m.) 
If dispatch to Wessels has not been delivered inform her captain 
immediately that she must prevent Government troops departing for 
Panama or taking any action which would lead to bloodshed, and 

must use every endeavor to preserve order on Isthmus. Hay. 
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Mr. Malmros to Mr. Hay. 
_ [Telegram.] 
ERTS, NO. TEAC BAT eCOLON. Dcreneee dt allio ts 
(Received 3.35 p. m.) 

Met captain of. Nashville at 6 p. m. yesterday. Heard that mes- 
sage had been delivered to captain boat alongside of wharf instead of — 
tome. No rebels or invading force near Panama or Colon or line of 
transit. Panama intended revolutionary movement known here to 
few persons only, up to 8 a. m. to-day. Revolutionary committee of 
six in Panama at 6 p. m. took.charge of revolutionary movement. 
General Tobar and five officers taken prisoners. Panama in posses- 
sion of committee with consent of entire population. This fact 
appears not known as yet to conservatives in Colon. Panama com- 
mittee expect to have 1,500 men armed by this time... State of affairs 
at Panama not known by Colombian |foree at. Colon as yet. . Official 
in command of disembarked force applied for transportation. this 
morning. Captain meanwhile communicated to committee about 1o 
p. m. last night his refusal, to allow train. with force to be sent to 
Panama and the committee assented. This leaves Colon in the pos- 
session of the Government. MALMRos. 


Mr. Malmros to Mr. Hay. 


[Telegram.] 


Coton, November 5, 1903. 

(Received 11.50 a. m.) 
On arrival yesterday morning’s train Panama revolution and 
Tobar’s imprisonment became generally known; 12.30 commander 
Colombian troops threatens to kill every American unless Tobar re- 
leased by 2 p.m. Provisional Government informed these facts. 
Nashville landed 50 men; stationed in and near railroad office where 
Americans, armed, met. Negotiations Colombian commander and 
Panama Government commenced and progressing. Hostilities sus- 

pended. Colombians occupy Colon and Monkey Hill. 
MALMROs. 


Mr. Loomis to Mr. Malmros. 
[Telegram.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 5, 1903. 


(Sent 5.10-p. m.) 
What is the situation this evening? 


Loomis, Acting. 
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AMI 4 ostumad [Telegram.] .frrornmpayved wey + 
Coton, November 5, 1903. 
eibaehiegeh 9.34 p. m.)s 
Royal Mail seats amie to Cartagena. Veuebl supposed to be 
Dixie, in sight. MONG eH arate? do MAEMROS ES 


Mr. 5 Mieco to Mr. Hay. 
rit Liat | fffelegram.] (3 i Sit! 
Kat Coton, November 6, Free 
(od (Received 4.50 p. i 
Tranquillity absolute in Colon. Porfirio Melendez appointed gov- 
ernor of this province. Proclaimed Republic of Panama at Colon 
prefectura at roo’clock a.'m. ‘English and French consuls present. 
I arrived after proclamation, and'upon my suggestion I told gover- 
nor that presence of consuls must not be looked upon as recognition 
of revolutionary state by their respective Governments.  Mélendez 
sent steam launch to sean del Toro to proclaim independence. 


MALMROS. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE PANAMA GOVERNMENT. 
[Telegram.— Translation. ] 
Panama, November 4, 1903. 
(Received 8.45 p. m.) 
SECRETARY OF STaTE, Washington: 

We take the liberty of bringing to the knowledge of your Government 
that on yesterday afternoon, in consequence of a: popular and spon- 
taneous movement of the people of this city, the independence of the 
Isthmus was proclaimed and, the Republic of Panama being insti- 
tuted, its provisional government organizes an (executive) board con- 
sisting of ourselves, who are assured of the military strength ‘neces- 
sary to carry out our determination. José A. ARANGO. 

FEDERICO Boyp. 
Tomas ARIAS. 


[Telegram.— Translation.] 
Panama, November 4, 1903. 
(Received ro. 30 p. m.) 
A: Su ExcELEencia PRESIDENTE DE Los Estapos UNIpos, 
Washington: 


The municipality of Panama is now (10 p. m.) holding a solemn 
session, and joins in the movement of separation of the Isthmus of 
M P—voL x —36 
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Panama from the rest of Colombia. It hopes for recognition of our - 
cause by your Government. aygsl Demetro S. Bripa. 


| [Telegram.— — Translation.] F 
. PANAMA, November 5, 1903. 
a Received 8.48 p. m. 57 


if 


SecreTAry or State, Washington: 
We notify you that we have appointed Sefior Philippe Bunau 
Varilla confidential agent of the Republic of Panama near your Gov- 
ernment and Dr. Francisco V. de la Espriella minister of foreign 
affairs, ARANGO. 
Boyp. 
ARIAS. 


[Telegram.— Translation.] 

Panama, November 6, 1903. 
(Received 10.40 a, m.) 
Secretary or State, Washington : 

Colon and all the towns of the Isthmus have adhered to the declara- 
tion of independence proclaimed in this city. The authority of the 
Republic of Panama is obeyed throughout its territory. 

ARANGO, 
ARIAS. 
Boyp. 


[Telegram.— Translation.] 
Panama, November 6, 1903. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, Washington : 


The board of provisional government of the Republic of Panama 
has appointed Sefior Philippe Bunau Varilla envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary near your Government with full powers to 
conduct diplomatic and financial negotiations. Deign to receive and 
heed him. 

J. M. ARranco, 

Tomas Arias, 

FEDERICO Boyp, 
Foreign Relations. 


[Telegram.— Translation.] 
New York, November 7, 1903. 
(Received 1.40 p. m.) 
His Excellency, Joun Hay, Secretary of State : 
I have the privilege and the honor of notifying you that the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Panama has been pleased to designate 


A 
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me as its envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary near’ the 


Government of the United States.. In selecting for its first represen- 
tative at Washington a veteran servant and champion of the Panama 
Canal, my Government has evidently sought to show that it. con- 
siders a loyal.and earnest devotion to the success of that most heroic 
conception of human genius as both’a solemn duty: and the essential 
purpose of its existence. I congratulate: myself, sir, that. my first 
official duty should be to respectfully request you to convey to His 
Excellency the: President of the United States on behalf of the people 
of Panama an expression of the grateful sense of their obligation to 
his Government. In extending her generous hand so spontaneously 
to her latest born, the Mother of the American Nations is prosecut- 
ing her noble mission as the liberator and the educator of the peo- 
ples. In spreading her protecting wings over the territory of our 
Republic the American Eagle has sanctified it. It has rescued it 
from the barbarism of unnecessary and wasteful civil wars to conse- 
crate it to the destiny assigned to it by Providence, the service of 
humanity and the progress of civilization. 
PHILIPPE BUNAU VARILLA. 


CoRRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND THE 
Unitep States LEeGATION AT BOGOTA. 


Mr. Beaupré to Mr. Hay. 
[Telegram.] 
Bocota, November 4, 1903. 

(Received November 6, 1903, 5 p. m.) 
Fourth, 5 p. m. Confidential. I have been shown telegram from 
reliable source in Panama to the effect that Isthmus is preparing for 
secession and that proclamation of independence may be expected 
soon. The particulars carefully guarded. Reliable. information 
hard to obtain. This Government is evidently alarmed and troops 
are being sent to Isthmus. Repeat telegrams of importance from 
United States consul-general. His telegrams to.me may be inter- 

fered with. BEAUPRE, 


Mr. Hay to Mr. Beaupre. 
[Telegram.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 6, 190}. 


The people of Panama having by an apparently unanimous move- 
ment dissolved their political connection with the Republic of Colom- 
bia and resumed their independence, and having adopted a govern- 
ment of their own — republican in form — with which the Government 
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of the United States of! America has entered ’into relations, the Presi- 


dent of the United States, in accordance with the ties: of friendship 
which have so Jong’and so happily existed between the ‘respective 


nations, mést’eatnestly commends to the Governments of Colombia 
and of Panama the’ peaceful and equitable settlement of all questions 


at issue between them.’ He holds that he is bound not merely by | 


treaty obligations but by the interests: of civilization, to see that the 
peaceful traffic ofthe world across the Isthmus of Panama) shall not 
longer be disturbed’ bya constant succession ‘of mace na Ue and 
yee, sap Watis.t0 Salts: 1, to 101 i HAY.) 


e} 


“Mr. Beaupré to Mr. Hay. 
(Telegram. J 
Bocora, Wi eomiee's 1903. 
; (Received November 8, 11.05 p. m. ve 

“November 6, 6 p.m, , Knowing, that the ‘revolution | has already 
commenced in Panama, says that if the Government 
of the United States will Jand troops to preserve Colombian 
sovereignty, and the transit, if requested by the Colombian chargé 
d’affaires, this Government will declare martial law, and by virtue of 
vested constitutional authority, when public order is disturbed, will 
approve by decree the ratification of the canal treaty as signed; or, if 
the Government of the United States prefers, will call extra session 
of Congress with new‘and ‘friendly membérs next May to approve 
the treaty. . General Reyes has the perfect confidence of Vice-Presi- 
dent, he says, and if jt becomes necessary will go to the Isthmus or 
send representatives there ‘to adjust matters along above lines to the 
‘Satisfaction of ‘the people there. | If he goes: He would like to act in 
harmony with the commander of the United) States forces. This is 
the personal opinion of Reyes, and he will advise this Government 
to act accordingly.. There is a great reaction of public opinion 
in favor of the treaty, and itis considered certain that the treaty was 


not legally rejected by Congress., To-morrow martial. law will be - 


declared; 1,000 troops will be sent from the Pacific side; about: the 
same number from the Atlantic side. Please answer by télegraph. 
BEAUPRE. 


Mr. Beaupré to Mr. Hay. 
[Telegram.] 
Bocota, November 7, 1903. 
(Received November 10, 7.30 p. m.) 
November 7, 2 p.m. General Reyes leaves next Monday for Pan- 
ama, invested with full powers. He has telegraphed chiefs of the 
insurrection that his mission is to the interests of Isthmus. He 


. ae 
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wishes answer from you, before leaving, to: the inquiry in my tele- 


gram of yesterday and wishes to know if the American commander, 


will be ordered to co-operate with him and with new Panama Govern- 
ment to arrange peace and the approval of canal treaty, which will 
be accepted on condition that the integrity of Colombia ‘be: pre-~ 
served. He has telegraphed President’ of Mexico to ask the Govern- 
ment of the United States and.all the countries represented, at the 
Pan-American conference to aid Colombia to preserve her. integrity, 
The question of the approval of the treaty mentioned in my. telegram 
of yesterday willbe arranged, in Panama... He. asks. that»ibefore 
taking definite action you will await his arrival there, and that the 
Government of the United States in the meantime preserve the 
neutrality and transit of the Isthmus and donot recognize the new 
Government. Great excitement here. Martial law has been declared 


in the Cauca and Panama Answer.’ BEAUPRE. 


Mr. Beaupréto Mr. Hay: 
[Telegram.] Gg 
Bocora, Nodemier 7, 190}: 
(Received Novensbex 10, 7.55'p. m.) 

November 7, 6 p.m. As the Government of the United States 
has war vessels at Panama and Colon, minister for foreign’ affairs 
has requested me to ask, Will you allow Colombian Government’ to 
land troops at those ‘ports to fight there and on the line of! railway? 
Also if the Government of the United States will take action to 
maintain Colombian right and sovereignty on the Isthmus in accord- 
ance with article 35, the treaty of 1846, in case the Colombian 
Government is i unable to suppress the secession movement 
there? 

I am entirely unable to elicit from minister for foreign affairs con- 
firmation of the promises made. by BEAUPRE. 


Mr. Beaupré to Mr. Hay. 
[Telegram.] 
Bocota, Movember 9, 1903. 
(Received November 11, 12.30 a. m.) 


November 9, 9 a. m.. I am desired to inform you by General 
Reyes that Gen. Bedronel Ospina, and Lucas Cabellero, prominent 
party leaders, accompany him on his mission. 

Very great excitement here. Large crowds paraded streets 
yesterday, crying ‘‘Down with Marroquin.” Mass meeting 
denounced him; called for a change of government. Hundreds 
gathered at the palace, and their orator, a prominent national 
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general; addressed the President, calling | for ‘his resignation. Troops 
dispersed gathering, ‘wounding several. Martial law is declared 
here, and the city is being guarded by iGiees) Legation of the 
United States under strong guard, but si Satanic no. indications of 
hostile demonstration. | ey ae i ) 
~The residence of Lorenzo Marsbipeidl devote with: stones. 
Referring ‘tothe questions presented by minister for foreign - 
affairs in my telegram of 7th, I‘have’ preserved'‘silence, but bear in 
mind page 578, Foreign Relations, part 3, 1866, and instructions 134 
to minister to the United States of Colombia, 1865. © BrAUuUPRE. 


Mr. Hay to Mr. Beaupré. 
[Telegram.] 4 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, _ 
Washington, November 11, 1903. 
(Sent 12.12 p. m.) 


Earnestly desiring an amicable solution of matters at issue between 
Colombia and Panama, we have instructed our consul-general at 
Panama to use: good offices to secure for General Reyes a courteous 
reception and considerate hearing. It is not thought desirable to 
permit landing of Colombian troops on Isthmus, as such a course 
would precipitate civil war and disturb for an indefinite period the 
free transit which we are pledged to protect. I telegraphed you on 
November 6 that we had entered into relations with the provisional 
government. , Hay. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN. THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND. THE 


CHARGE D’AFFAIRES OF COLOMBIA. 
4 


Mr. Hay to Doctor Herran. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 6, 1903. 


Dear Doctor Herran: I inclose copy of a dispatch which has 
to-day been sent to our minister at Bogota. 
Very sincerely, yours, Joun Hay. 


[Inclosure.] 
Mr. Hay to Mr. Beaupre. 


(Telegram.] 

NOVEMBER 6, 1903. 

Brauprt, Bogota; be 
The people of Panama having by an apparently unanimous movement dissolved 
their political connection with the Republic of Colombia and resumed their inde- 
pendence, and having adopted a government of their own, republican in form, with 


ie) 
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which the Government of the United States of America has entered into relations, 
the President of the United States, in accordance with the ties of friendship which 
have so long and so happily existed between the respective nations, most earnestly 
commends to the governments of Colombia and Panama the peaceful arid equitable 
settlement of all questions at issue between them. He holds that he is bound not 
merely by treaty obligations, but by the interests of civilization, to see that the 
peaceable traffic of the world across the Isthmus of Panama shall not longer be dis- 
turbed by a constant succession of unnecessary and wasteful civil WATS. 
ys 


: ea 


Dr. Herran.to Mr. Hay. 
[Translation,] | 
a _| LEGATION OF Corompia,: 
Hestinaien D. C., November 7, 1903.. 

ExceLLtency: I acknowledge the reception of your excellency’s 
note of the 6th instant, inclosing a copy of the telegram sent on the 
same day to the legation of the United States at Bogota by the 
Department of State. 

In that telegram your excellency refers to the relations already en- 
tered into by the Government of the United States of America with 
the Colombian rebels who on the evening of the 3rd usurped the 
power in the capital of the Colombian Department of Panama and 
imprisoned the lawful civil and military authorities. 

Your excellency will undoubtedly receive the reply of the Colom- 
bian Government through the same channel that was used to forward 
the notice of which your excellency was pleased to send me a copy, 
but, in the meanwhile, I am discharging a duty by lodging in ad- 
vance with your excellency, in the name of my Government, a solemn. 
protest against the attitude assumed in the Department of Panama, 
by the Government of the United States to the injury of Colombia’s 
rights and in disaccord with the stipulations of article 35 of the still 
existing treaty of 1846-1848 between Colombia and the United States 
of America. 

I reiterate, etc. Tomas HERRAN. 


Mr. Hay to Dr. Herran. 
No. 22. | . DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 11, 190}. 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of 
the 7th instant, in which, acknowledging my communication of the 
6th instant, you are pleased, of your own motion and in the 
absence of instructions from your Government, to lodge a protest 
against the attitude assumed by the Government of the United States 
in respect to the situation on the Isthmusof Panama. 
Accept, sir, etc. Joun Hay. 
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#hotteier ofai berajas wee pute to. Mr. pac jlo taomatevor) Gt daidw 
doitw gidebret- e ti sid -f > [Telegram] 2oteic. hatinU o:i? Io jesbieartt siz 
PO PTR Rip ete hy peek OF THE ‘United STATES, 
ae oT November 10, 1903... 

aed .. (Received 5:40 Pp. m,;) 
In regard to dha report telegraphed: en New York that’ the Co- 
lombian consul-general there ‘had declared that Colombian citizens 
had petitioned the Colombian Government to send a deputation to 
thank the German Government for its offered protection and to make 
concessions of land to Germany therefor,-I have just received the 
assurance of the German minister for foreign affairs that there is no 
truth whatever in this report.’ He added that Germany has no in- 
terest in the Panama matter, and.that-the question of an interference 

on’the part of Germany: does not exist. | ios I : yoxdlQwERG 


iQJ3 


HG Ge S¥SM 


Mr. Porter to Mr. Hay. hie Gres 

’ [Telegram.] ? tsrit ri 

EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES, | | 
Paris, November 11,"1903. 

(Received 3.50 p. m:) 
The French generally are much pleased with events in Panama and 
our attitude there. In conversation with minister for foreign affairs 
he expressed himself in very sympathetic manner. Has authorized 
French consul at Panama to enter into relations with de facto gov- 
ernment. Recognition will no doubt follow in time, and it seems to 
be disposition of European powers to await formal recognition by 

the United States before acting. PorTER. 


RECEPTION OF MINISTER OF PANAMA. 


Mr. Varilla to Mr. Hay. 
[Translation.] 
LEGATION OF THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA, 
Washington, November 11, 1903. 
Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: 

I have the very great honor to bring to. your knowledge’ the fact 
that the Republic of Panama has designated me to fill, near the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, the post of envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary with full powers to negotiate. 

While begging you, Mr: Secretary of State, to) transmit. to His 
Excellency the President of the Republic of the United Statés the 
substance of! the present communication, I venture to ask you to 


| ee 
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solicit from his kindness the appointment of a date'on which’ he will 
authorize me to Lispiime to him my letters’ of credénce. k 19 JastseTy 
a Have! ete. pyewilieg edt ind .yd bell oP: ‘Bunav ti ip 


: f H r 54 ' : 
ev kt 297 I rl +O] - 7) : ry hia 
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Mr. Loomis to’ Mr. Varilla! CS Aer ena 
No. 1.] ._.... DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

; Washington, November 12, 1903. 
Str’: [have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of 
the 11th instant, in which you advise me that the Republic of’ Pan- 
ama has appointed you to fill, near this Government, the post of 
envoy extraordinary: and: minister ne with full’ leg 
to negotiate. > s{ wor) ( & ST 

‘You further ask that this afoaiiation may be aor ansinss to the 
President and that he will kindly fix a date at. gas you we ae 
sent your letters of ‘credence. | 

‘In reply I have the honor to say that the President will be 
pleased: to receive you forthe purpose mentioned to- dame Friday, 
at 9130 a. m. 

If you will be good enough to call at this: aa Ke shortly 
before the hour mentioned, the Secretary of State will ‘be pleased to 
accompany you ‘to the: White House. 

Acceptveteso! Francis’ B, Loomis, 
Acting Secretary. 


REMARKS MADE BY THE MINISTER OF PANAMA. 


Me. Prestpent: In according to the minister plenipotentiary of 
the Republic of Panama the honor of presenting to you his.letters 
of credence you admit into the family of nations the weakest and 
the last born of. the republics of the New Worid. 

It Owes its existence to the outburst of the indignant grief which 
stirred the hearts of the citizens of the Isthmus on .beholding the 
despotic action which sought to forbid their country, from fulfilling 
the destinies vouchsafed to it by Providence. 

In consecrating its right to exist, Mr. President, you put, an end to 
what appeared to be the interminable controversy as to the rival 
waterways, and you definitely inaugurate the era of the achievement 
of the Panama Canal. 

From this time forth the determination of the fate of the canal 
depends upon two elements alone, now brought face to face, singu- 
larly unlike as regards their authority and power, but wholly equal in 
their common and ardent desire to see at last the accomplishment of 
the heroic enterprise for piercing the mountain barrier of the Andes. 

The highway from Europe to Asia, following the pathway of the 
sun, is now to be realized. 
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» The early attempts to find such a way unexpectedly resulted in the 
greatest of all historic achievements, the discovery of America. 
Centuries have since rolled by, but the pathway sought has hitherto 
remained in the realm of dreams. To-day, Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to your summons, it becomes a reality. | 


“THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY TO THE REMARKS MADE BY SENOR BUNAU 
VARILLA ON THE OCCASION OF THE PRESENTATION OF HIS LETTERS 
OF CREDENCE, 


~Mr.) Minister: Jam much pthided' to receive the ferters whereby 
you are accredited to the Government of the United States in the. 
capacity of envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the 
Republic of Panama. 

In accordance with its long-established fey this Government has 
taken cognizance of the act of the ancient territory of Panama in 
reasserting the right of self-control and, seeing in the recent events 
on the Isthmus an unopposed expression of the will of the people of 
Panama and the confirmation of their declared independence by the 
institution of a defacto government, republican in form and spirit, 
and alike able and resolved to discharge the obligations pertaining 
to sovereignty, we have entered into relations with the new 
Republic. It is fitting that we should do so now, as we did nearly a 
century ago when the Latin peoples of America proclaimed the 
right of popular government, and it is equally fitting that the United 
States.should, now as then, be the first to stretch out the hand of 
fellowship and to observe toward the new-born State the rules of 
equal intercourse that regulate the relations of. sovereignties toward 
one another. 

I feel that I express the wish of my countrymen in assuring you, 
and through you the people of the Republic of Panama, of our ear- 
nest hope and desire that stability and prosperity shall attend the 
new State, and that, in harmony with the United States, it may be 
the providential instrument of untold benefit to the civilized world 
through the opening of a highway of universal commerce across its 
exceptionally favored territory. 

For yourself, Mr. Minister, I wish success in the discharge of the 
important mission to which you have been called. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, November 12, 1903. 
Sir’; In accordance with the resolution of the House of Repre- 
senha of the gth instant, calling for. all correspondence and 
other official documents relating to the recent revolution on the 
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Isthmus of Panama, I have the honor to transmit herewith all such 
matter on file in the Navy Department. 
_ Very i sabeciaued Wi.iiam H; Moopy,.. 
| Secretary. 
The Meet ily 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., November 2, 1903. 
. [Translation.] 
NasHVILLE, care American Consul, Colon :* 

Maintain free and uninterrupted transit. If interruption threat- 
ened by armed force, occupy the line of railroad. Prevent landing of 
any armed force with hostile intent, either Government or insurgent, 
either at Colon, Porto Bello, or othér point. Send copy of instruc- 
tions to the senior officer present at Panama upon arrival of Boston. 
Have sent copy of instructions and have telegraphed Dzxze to pro- 
ceed with all possible dispatch from Kingston to Colon. Government 
force reported approaching the Isthmus in vessels. Prevent their 
landing if in your judgment this would precipitate a conflict. Ac- 
knowledgment is required. Darune, Acting. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., November 2, 1903. 
Guass, Marblehead, Acapulco ; + 


Proceed with all possible dispatch to Panama. Telegraph in 
cipher’ your departure. Maintain free and uninterrupted transit. 
If interruption is threatened by armed force occupy the line of rail- 
toad. Prevent landing of any armed force, either Government ‘or 
insurgent, with hostile intent at any point within' 50 miles of Panama, — 
If doubtful as to the intention of any armed force, occupy Ancon 
Hill strongly; with artillery. If the Wyoming would delay Concord 
and Marblehead her disposition must be left to your discretion. 
Government force reported approaching the Isthmus. in vessels. 
Prevent their landing if in your judgment landing would precipitate 
a conflict. DaruineG, Acting. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., November 3, 1903. 
Cruiser Atianta, Kingston, Famatca: 
Proceed ‘with all possible dispatch to Colon. Acknowledge im- 
mediately. When will you sail? DarRLinG, Acting. 


* Same order to commander of Dérze, at Kingston, Jamaica. 
+Same to commander of Boston at San Juan del Sur, Nicaragua. | 
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Washington IDs bien eibibeird I 1908 
Nasuvitus, Colon #00 
In the interest of peace make every effort to Mice Government 
troops at Colon from proceeding to Panama. The transit of the 
Isthmus must be kept oper and order maintained. Acknowledge. 


DarLinc, Acting. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., November 3: 1903. 
Aisickn Consut, Panama: 
Message sent Mashville to Colon may not have bee Gelivertt 
Accordingly see that the following message is sent to Mashville 
immediately : ; 


NASHVILLE, Colon : ; 

In the’ interest of peace make every effort to prevent Government troops at 
Coion from proceeding to Panama. The transit of the Isthmus must be kept’ open 
and order maintained. Acknowledge. Daruine, Acting. 


Secure special trains if necessary. Act promptly. 
‘Loomis, Acting. 


[Translation.] 

' Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., November 4, 1903: 
NasHVILLE, Colon: . 

Gunboat of Colombia shelling Panama. Send immediately battery 
3-inch field gun and’ 6-pounder with a force of men to Panama to 
compel cessation bombardment. ‘Railroad must furnish transporta- 
tion immediately, DarRLinG, Acting. 


[Translation.] 
Wasuincton, D. C., Movember 5, 1903. 
Boston, care of American consul, Panama: 
Prevent recurrence bombardment of Panama. Acknowledge. 
Moopy, 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., November 5,\ 1903. 
NASHVILLE, Colon: 


Prevent any armed force of either\side from landing at Colon, 
Porto Bello, or vicinity. Moopy. 


Oe di 
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[Translation.], 


HOt AowhiwsaeV: .xouo Wasnineton, D. C., eae 6, 1903. 
Maine, Woods Fale. Masse: _wolganlial pvanoae 
‘Proceed: ati once to Colon, coaling wherever necessary to soe 
your atrival.: seppeneee Loven) qo besinsyMoopy. 
molol). eft to esd ; : Ve isn ) evenrA 
2h ii HSALI Gnini : =7 SF. [Translation.] ’ OW eaoot Torin: fon’ maid . 


Sit 220798) 91 1 0° Wasnineton, D.'C.\ Movember 9; 1903) 
Diecut, Boston : 


St Ss 5x) 


Upon the arrival of the Mardlehead sufficient force must be sent to 
watch movements closély of the British steamers seized at Buenaven- 
tura and to prevent the landing of men with hostile intent within 
limits of the’ State of Panama. ‘Protect the British steamers if’ nec- 
exsary.. 29% 2! MOLI TE ASE TAOS 


Ss I softs ¥ 


[Translation.] . 
. © Wasuincton, D. C., November 10, 1903. 
Guass, Marblehead, Panama: 
Reported that the British ‘steamers at Buenaventura were ‘not 
detained. Did they leave with Colombian troops ‘aboard? 
Moopy. 


[Translation.] 
Coton, October 15, 1903. 
Secnav, Washington, D. C.: 

Report is current to the effect that a revolution has broken out in 
the State of Cauca. Everything is quiet on the Isthmus unless a 
change takes place. On this ‘account there is no necessity to remain 
here. Do not think it necessary to visit St. Andrews Island. 

HUBBARD, 


Commanding Officer U. S.°S. Nashville: 


[Translation.] 
Coton, Movember 3, 1903. 
Secnav, Washington, D. C.: 

Receipt of your telegram of November 2.\is acknowledged. Prior 
to receipt this morning’about 400 men were landed here by the Gov- 
ernment of Colombia from Cartagena. No revolution has been 
declared on the Isthmus and nodisturbances. Railway company have 
declined to transport these troops except by request of the governor 
of Panama. Request has not been made. It is possible:that move- 
ment may be made to-night at Panama) to declare independence, in 
which event I will... . ... (message mutilated, here) here. Situa- 
tion is mosticritical if revolutionary leaders act. HUvuBBARD, 
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| J. wore ‘Coton, Menee # 1903. 
Sony, aero. was MH atére N 
Provisional government was established at Deak ie aieskee even- 


ing; no otganized opposition. Governor of Panama, General Tobar,: 


General Amaya, Colonel Morales, and three others of the Colom- 


bian Government troops who arrived Tuesday morning taken prisoner | 


at Panama... I have prohibited transit of ‘troops now here across the 
Isthmus. — HuBBARD, || 


“Conon, November t 1903. 
SECRETARY OF THE Navy, Washington, D.C... 
Government troops yet in Colon, Have prohibited transportation. 
of troops|either direction. No interruption of transit as yet. Will 
make every effort to preserve peace and order. HvuBBARD. 


Coton, November 4, 1903. 
Srecnav, Washington, D. ee 
I have landed force to protect the lives and property of a eres 
citizens here against threats of Colombian soldiery. _ I am protecting 
water front with ship. I can not possibly send to Panama until 
affairs are settled at Colon. ' HUBBARD. 


Acaputco, Mexico, November 4, 1903. 
Secretary Navy, Washington, D. C.: ; 
Marblehead and Concord to Panama to-day 4 p. m.; Wyoming will 
follow to-morrow afternoon. If Boston is to go wie squadron, C 


would suggest, Department will order her to rendezvous off Cape. 3 


Mala, Colombia, about 6 p. m., on November 9. I have ordered ~ 
Nero to Acapulco. I will AN sealed orders for her to proceed 
without delay to Panama unless otherwise directed. GLAss. 


Coton, November 5, 1903—9.4I a. m. 
Secnav, Washington, D. C.: 


British man-of-war Amphion is protecting American ere at 
Panama, Reported bombardment much exaggerated, 


HuBBARD, 


Coton, November. 5, 1903—9.45 a.m: 
Szeway; Washington, D.C.: 


Have withdrawn force landed Wednesday ateornbét No’ blood- 
shed,:: I do not eiskaganades difficulty of any serious ‘nature. 


HvuBBarRD, 
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219189) aiid novoniiash sldie “Coton, Batt gait. Re Li 
SmCRETARY OF THE ‘Navy, Washington, IDEs! ea i 


Situation here this morning again acute. Have iden ‘advisable’ 
to reland force, ~  HupBarp. 


[Translation.] 
Coton, November 5. 
Secnav, Washington: 

Atlas Line’s steamer, with large body « of troops, ena en: 
from Cartagena, Golobybias j Houpparp, 
‘Nay DEPARTMENT, 

. Washington: D. C., Colon, November 6, 1903: 
‘SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Wiashinaton DCs 


All quiet. Independents declare Government established as 
Republic of Panama. Have withdrawn marines. DELANO. | 


Coton, Movember 6, 1903—9.15 a. m. 
Secnav, Washington: 

Arrived Thursday evening; landed: force. Following conditions 
prevailing: Just before landing all the troops of Colombia have left 
for R. M. S. P. Company’s steamer Orinoco for Cartagena., Inde- 
pendent party in possession of Colon, Panama, and railroad line. 
Nashville withdrawn force. | DELANO, 


(Translation.] 
Panama, November 7,'1903—7.40 p. m. 
Secnav, Washington: 
All quiet; traffic undisturbed; message to prevent received. 
DIEHL. 


Coton, November 8, 1903—7.05 p. m. 
Secnav, Washington, D. C.: 


Atlanta left yesterday for Bocas del Toro. 
; . _DELANO. 


’ Panama, (Vovember 9. 
SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington: 
The British consul and the minister of war of the provisional gov- 
ernment fear seizure of two British steamers at Buenaventura to 
transport troops convoyed by gunboat. Prevailed upon minister to 
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dispatch gunboat,, fearing possible destruction British steamers. 


The landing of troops in the territory, within the limit under my con- 
trol will cause prolonged campaign. ,dasirections from the eee art-— 


ment are requested. 4 DIEHL. 


——$__— 


~PanaMA, November 10, 1903. 
SECNAV:) 

Your telegram of the 9th of November to the Boston abi bevidaved? 
No‘limtetference British vessels yet.| ‘Report .seems’ to. be. ‘well 
founded that the steamship Bogota sailed from Buenaventura yester-, 
day afternoon with 1,000 for Rio. Dulce. Have sent Concord to 
patrol in that: horn in order to Se nae: Everything is 
quiet.at Panama. ./. «  aroruainheo Gass. 


\ 


Wiite House, Decémbe? ie 1903. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : : 

The country is to be congratulated on the amount of substantial 
achievement which has marked the past year both as xegards our 
foreign and as regards our domestic policy. ; 

With a nation as with a man the most important, ae are those 
of the household, and therefore the country is especially to be con- 
gratulated on what has been accomplished in the direction of provid- 
ing for the exercise of supervision over the great corporations and 
combinations of corporations engaged in interstate commerce. The 
Congress has created the Department of Commerce and Labor, in- 
cluding the Bureau of Corporations, with for the first time authority 
to secure proper publicity of such proceedings of these great corpora- 
tions as the public has the right to.know. It has provided for the 
expediting of suits for the enforcement of the Federal antitrust law; 
and by another law it has secured equal treatment to all producers in 
the transportation of their goods, thus taking a long stride forward 
in making effective the work of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The establishment of the Depcrent of Commerce and Labor,, 
with the Bureau of Corporations thereunder, marks a real advance in 
the direction of doing all that is possible for the solution of the 
questions vitally affecting capitalists and wage-workers. The act 
creating the Department was approved on February 14, 1903, and 
two days later the head of the Department was nominated and: con- 
firmed by the Senate. Since then the. work of organization has been 
pushed as rapidly.as the) initial, appropriations permitted, and with 
due regard to thoroughness and the;‘broad purposes which the De- 
partment is designed’ to.serve,,. After the transfer of. the; various 
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bureaus and branches to the Department at the beginning of the 
current fiscal year, as provided for in the act, the ‘personnel com- 
prised 1,289 employees in Washington and 8,836 in the country at. 
large. ‘The scope of the Department’s duty and authority embraces 
the commercial and industrial interests_ofthe Nation. It is not 
designed to restrict or control the fullest liberty of legitimate 
business action, but to secure exact and authentic information which 
will aid the Executive in enforcing existing laws, and which will en- 
able the Congress to enact additional legislation, if any should be 
found necessary, in order to prevent the few from obtaining privileges 
at the expense of diminished opportunities for the many. 

The preliminary work of the Bureau of Corporations in the De- 
partment has shown the wisdom of its creation, Publicity in cor- 
porate affairs will tend to do away with ignorance, and will afford 
facts upon which intelligent action may be taken. Systematic, in- 
telligent investigation is already developing facts the knowledge of 
which is essential to a right understanding of the needs and duties 
of the business world. The corporation which is honestly and fairly 
organized, whose managers in the conduct of its business recognize 
their obligation to deal squarely with their stockholders, their com- 
petitors, and the public, has nothing to fear from such supervision. 
The purpose of this Bureau is not to embarrass or assail legitimate 
business, but to aid in bringing about a better industrial condition — 
a condition under which there shall be obedience to law and recogni- 
tion of public obligation by all corporations, great or small. The 
Department of Commerce and Labor will be not only the clearing 
house for information regarding the business transactions of the 
Nation, but the executive arm of the Government to aid in strength- 
ening our domestic and foreign markets, in perfecting our transpor- 
tation facilities, in building up our merchant marine, in preventing 
the entrance of undesirable immigrants, in improving commercial 
and industrial conditions, and in bringing together on common 
ground those necessary partners in industrial progress— capital and 
labor. Commerce between the nations is steadily growing in volume, 
and the tendency of the times is toward closer trade relations. Con- 
stant watchfulness is needed to secure to Americans the chance to 
participate to the best advantage in foreign trade; and we may confi- 
dently expect that the new Department will justify the expectation 
of its creators by the exercise of this watchfulness, as well as by the 
businesslike administration of such laws relating to our internal 
affairs as are intrusted to its care. 

In enacting the laws above enumerated the Congress proceeded on 
sane and conservative lines. Nothing revolutionary was attempted; 
but a common-sense and successful effort was made in the direction 
of seeing that corporations are so handled as to subserve the public 
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good. | The legislation was moderate. It was characterized through- 
out by the idea that we were not attacking’ corporations, but endeav- 
oring to provide for doing away with any evil in them; that we drew 
the line against misconduct, not against wealth; gladly recognizing 
the great good done by the capitalist who alone, or in conjunction 
‘with his fellows, does his work along proper and legitimate lines. 
The purpose of the legislation, which purpose will undoubtedly be 
fulfilled, was to favor such a man when he does well, and to- super- 
vise his action only to prevent him from doing ill. Publicity can do 
no harm to the honest corporation. The only corporation that has 
cause to dread it is the corporation which shrinks from the light, and 

about the welfare of such corporations we need not be oversensitive. — 
The work of the Department of Commerce and Labor has been con- 
ditioned upon this theory, of securing fair treatment alike for labor 
and for capital. 

The consistent policy of the National Government, so far as it has 
the power, is to hold in check the unscrupulous man, whether em- 
ployer or employee; but to refuse to weaken iharylate initiative or 
to hamper or cramp the industrial development of the country. We 
recognize that this is an era of federation and combination, in which 
great capitalistic corporations and labor unions have become factors 
of tremendous importance in all industrial centers. Hearty recogni- 
tion is given the far-reaching, beneficent work which has been accom- 
plished through both corporations and unions, and the line as between 
different corporations, as between different unions, is drawn as it is 
between different individuals; that is, it is drawn on conduct, the 
effort being to treat both organized capital and organized labor alike; 
asking nothing save that the interest of each shall be brought into 
harmony with the interest of the general public, and that the con- 
duct of each shall conform to the fundamental rules of obedience to 
law, of individual freedom, and of justice and fair dealing toward 
all. Whenever either corporation, labor union, or individual dis- | 
regards the law or acts in a spirit of arbitrary and tyrannous inter- 
ference with the rights of others, whether corporations or individuals, 
then where the Federal Government has jurisdiction, it will see to it 
that the misconduct is stopped, paying not the slightest heed to the 
position or power of the corporation, the union or the individual, but 
only to one vital fact — that is, the question whether or not the con- 
duct of the individual or aggregate of individuals is in accordance 
with the law of the land. Every man must be guaranteed his liberty 
and his right to do as he likes with his property or his labor, so long 
as he does not infringe the rights of others. No man is above the 
law and no man is below it; nor do we-ask any man’s permission 
when we require him to eee it. Obedience to the law is demanded 
as a right; not asked as a favor, 
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. We have cause as a nation to be thankful for the steps that have 
__ been so successfully taken to put these principles into effect. The 
progress has been by evolution, not by revolution. Nothing radical 
‘has been done; the action has been both moderate and resolute. 
Therefore the work will stand. There shall be no backward step. 
If in the working of the laws it proves desirable that they shall 
at any point be expanded or amplified, the amendment can be made 
‘as its desirability is shown. Meanwhile they are being administered 
with judgment, but with insistence upon obedience to them; and 
their need has been emphasized in signal fashion by the events of the 
past year. . . 

From all sources, exclusive of the postal service, the receipts of 
the Government for the last fiscal year aggregated $560, 396,674. 
The expenditures for the same period were $506,099,007, the surplus 
for the fiscal year being $54,297,667. The indications are that the 
surplus for the present fiscal year will be very small, if indeed there 
be any surplus. From July to November the receipts from customs 
were, approximately, nine million dollars less than the receipts from 
the same source for a corresponding portion of last year. Should 
this decrease continue at the same ratio throughout the fiscal year, 
the surplus would be reduced by, approximately, thirty million dol- 
lars. Should the revenue from customs suffer much further decrease 
during the fiscal year, the surplus would vanish. A large surplus is 
certainly undesirable. .Two years ago the war taxes were taken off 
with the express intention of equalizing the governmental receipts 
and expenditures, and though the first year thereafter still showed a 
surplus, it now seems likely that a substantial equality of revenue 
and expenditure will be attained. Such being the case it is of great 
moment both to exercise care and economy in appropriations, and 
to scan sharply any change in our fiscal revenue system which may 
reduce our income. The need of strict economy in our expenditures 
is emphasized by the fact that we can not afford to be parsimonious 
in providing for what is essential to our national well-being. Careful 
economy wherever possible will alone prevent our income from fall- 
ing below the point required in order to meet our genuine needs. 

The integrity of our currency is beyond question, and under pres- 
ent conditions it would be unwise and unnecessary to attempt a 
reconstruction of our entire monetary system. The same liberty 
should be granted the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit customs 
receipts as is granted him in the deposit of receipts from other 
sources. In my Message of December 2, 1902, I called attention to 
certain needs of the financial situation, and I again ask the consider- 
ation of the Congress for these questions. 

During the last session of the Congress, at the suggestion of a joint 
note from the Republic of Mexico and the Imperial Government of 
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China, and in harmony with an act of the Congress appropriating 


$25,000 to pay the expenses thereof, a commission was appointed to 
confer with the principal European countries in the hope that some 
plan might be devised whereby a fixed rate of exchange could be 
assured between the gold-standard countries and the silver-standard 
countries. This commission has filed its preliminary report, which 
has been made public. I deem it important that the commission be 
continued, and that a sum of money be paca sufficient to pay 
the expenses of its further labors. 

A majority of our people desire that steps be taken in the interests. 
of American shipping, so that we may once more resume our former 
position in the ocean carrying trade. But hitherto the differences of 
opinion as to the proper method of reaching this end have been so 
wide that it has proved impossible to secure the adoption of any par- 
ticular scheme. Having in view these facts, I recommend that the 
Congress direct the Secretary of the Navy, the Postmaster-General, 
and the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, associated with such a 
representation from the Senate and House of Representatives as the 
Congress in its wisdom may designate, to serve as a commission for 
the purpose of investigating and reporting to the Congress at its 
next session what legislation is desirable or necessary for the develop- 
ment of the American merchant marine and American commerce, 
and incidentally of a national ocean mail service of adequate aux- 
iliary naval cruisers and naval reserves. While such a measure is 
desirable in any event, it is especially desirable at this time, in view 
of the fact that our present governmental contract for ocean mail 
with the American Line will expire in 1905. Our ocean mail act 
was passed in 1891. In 1895 our 20-knot transatlantic mail line was 
equal to any foreign line. Since then the Germans have put on 23- 
knot steamers, and the British have contracted for 24-knot steamers. 
Our service should equal the best. If it does not, the commercial 
public willabandon it. If we are to stay in the business it ought to 
be with a full understanding of the advantages to the country on one 
hand, and on the other with exact knowledge of the cost and proper 
methods of carrying it on. Moreover, lines of cargo ships are of 
even more importance than fast mail lines ; save so far as the latter 
can be depended upon to furnish swift auxiliary cruisers in time of 
war. The establishment of new lines of cargo ships to South Amer- 
ica, to Asia, and elsewhere would be much in the interest of our 
commercial expansion. 

We can not have too much immigration of the right kind, and we 
should have none at all of the wrong kind. The need is to devise 
some system by which undesirable immigrants shall be kept out en- 
tirely, while desirable immigrants are properly distributed through- 
out the country. At present some districts which need immigrants 
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_have none; and in others, where the population is already con- 


gested, immigrants come in such numbers as to depress the condi- 
tions of life for those already there. During the last two years the 
immigration service at New York has been greatly improved, and 
the corruption and inefficiency which formerly obtained there have. 
been eradicated. This service has just been investigated by a com- 
mittee of New York citizens of high standing, Messrs. Arthur y.. 
Briesen, Lee K. Frankel, Eugene A. Philbin, Thomas W. Hynes, 
and Ralph Trautman. Their report deals with the whole situation 
at length, and concludes with certain recommendations for adminis- 
trative and legislative action. It is now receiving the attention of: 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. : 

The special investigation of the subject of naturalization under the 
direction of the Attorney-General, and the consequent prosecutions, 
reveal a condition of affairs calling for the immediate attention of 
the Congress. Forgeries and perjuries of shameless and flagrant 
character have been perpetrated, not only in the dense centers of 
population, but throughout the country; and it is established beyond 
doubt that very many so-called citizens of the United States have no 
title whatever to that right, and are asserting and enjoying the bene- 
fits of the same through the grossest frauds. It is never to be for- 
gotten that citizenship is, to quote the words recently used by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, an ‘‘inestimable heritage,” 
whether it proceeds from birth within the country or is obtained by 
naturalization; and we poison the sources of our national character 
and strength at the fountain, if the privilege is claimed and exer- 
cised without right, and by means of fraud and corruption. The 
body politic can not be sound and healthy if many of its constituent 
members claim their standing through the prostitution of the high 
right and calling of citizenship. It should mean something to become 
a citizen of the United States; and in the process no loophole what- 
ever should be left open to fraud. 

The methods by which these frauds—now under full investiga- 
tion with a view to meting out punishment and providing adequate 
remedies — are perpetrated, include many variations of procedure by 
which false certificates of citizenship are forged in their entirety; or 
genuine certificates fraudulently or collusively obtained in blank are 
filled in by the criminal conspirators; or certificates are obtained on 
fraudulent statements as to the time of arrival and residence in this 
country; or imposition and substitution of another party for the real 
petitioner occur in court; or certificates are made the subject of bar- 
ter and sale and transferred from the rightful holder to those not 
entitled to them; or certificates are forged by erasure of the original 
names and the insertion of the names of other persons not entitled 
to the same, 
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It is not necessary for me to refer here at large to the causes lead- 
ing to this state of affairs. The desire for naturalization is heartily _ 
to be commended where it springs from a sincere and permanent” 
intention to become citizens, and a real appreciation of the privilege. 
But it is a source of untold evil and trouble where it is traceable to’! 
selfish and dishonest motives, such as the effort by artificial and’ 
improper means, in wholesale fashion to create voters who are ready- 
made tools of corrupt politicians, or the desire to evade certain labor’ 
laws creating discriminations against alien labor. All good citizens,. 
whether naturalized or native born, are equally interested in protect-. 
ing our citizenship against fraud in any form, and, on the other’ 
hand, in affording every facility for naturalization to those who in’ 
good faith desire to share alike our privileges and our responsibilities. 

The Federal grand jury lately in session in New York City dealt 
with this subject and made a presentment which states the situation 
briefly and forcibly and contains important suggestions for the con-’ 
sideration of the Congress. This presentment is included as an 
appendix to the report of the Attorney-General. . 

In my last annual Message, in connection with the subject of the 
due regulation of combinations of capital which.are or may become 
injurious to the public, I recommended a special appropriation for: 
the better enforcement of the antitrust’ law as it now stands, to be 
expended under the direction of the Attorney-General. Accord- 
ingly (by the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
act of February 25, 1903, 32 Stat., 854, 904), the Congress appro- 
priated, for the purpose of enforcing the various Federal trust and 
interstate-commerce laws, the sum of five hundred thousand dollars, 
to be expended under the direction of the Attorney-General in the 
employment of special counsel and agents in the Department of 
Justice to conduct preceedings and prosecutions under said laws in 
the courts of the United States. I now recommend, as a matter of 
the utmost importance and urgency, the extension of the purposes of 
this appropriation, so that it may be available under the direction 
of the Attorney-General, and until used, for the due enforcement of the 
laws of the United States in general and especially of the civil and 
criminal laws relating to public lands and the laws relating to postal 
crimes and offenses and the subject of naturalization. Recent investi- 
gations have shown a deplorable state of affairsin these three matters 
of vital concern. By various frauds and by forgeries and perjuries, 
thousands of acres of the public domain, embracing lands of differ- 
ent character and extending through various sections of the country, 
have been dishonestly acquired. It is hardly necessary to urge the 
importance of recovering these dishonest acquisitions, stolen from 
the people, and of promptly and duly punishing the offenders. I 
speak i in another part of this Message of the widespread crimes by 
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which the sacred right of citizenship is falsely asserted and that 
‘inestimable heritage” perverted to base ends. By similar means 
— that is, through frauds, forgeries, and perjuries, and by shameless 
briberies— the laws relating to the proper conduct of the public ser- 
vice in general and to the due administration of the Post-Office 
Department have been notoriously violated, and many indictments 
have been found, and the consequent prosecutions are in course of 
hearing or on the eve thereof. For the reasons thus indicated, 
and so that the Government may be prepared to enforce promptly 
and with the greatest effect the due penalties for such violations of 
law, and to this end may be furnished with sufficient instrumen- 
talities and competent legal assistance for the investigations and 
trials which will be necessary at many different points of the coun- 
try, | urge upon the Congress the necessity of making the said 
appropriation available for immediate use for all such purposes, to 
be expended under the direction of the Attorney-General. 

Steps have been taken by the State Department looking to the 
making of bribery an extraditable offense with foreign powers. The 
need of more effective treaties covering this crime is manifest. 
The exposures and prosecutions of official corruption in St. Louis, 
Mo., and other cities and States have resulted in a number of givers 
and takers of bribes becoming fugitives in foreign lands. Bribery 
has not been included in extradition treaties heretofore, as the neces- 
sity for it has not arisen. While there may have been as much 
official corruption in former years, there has been more developed 
and brought to light in the immediate past than in the preceding 
century of our country’s history. It should be the policy of the 
United States to leave no place on earth where a corrupt man flee- 
ing from this country can rest in peace. There is no reason why 
bribery should not be included in all treaties as extraditable. The 
recent amended treaty with Mexico, whereby this crime was put in 
the list of extraditable offenses, has established a salutary precedent 
in this regard. Under this treaty the State Department has asked, 
and Mexico has granted, the extradition of one of the St. Louis 
bribe. givers. 

There can be no crime more serious than bribery. Other offenses 
violate one law while corruption strikes at the foundation of all law. 
Under our form of government all authority is vested in the people 
and by them delegated to those who represent them in official 
capacity. There can be no offense heavier than that of him in 
whom such a sacred trust has been reposed, who sells it for his own 
gain and enrichment; and no less heavy is the offense of the bribe 
giver. He is worse than the thief, forthe thief robs the individual, 
while the corrupt official plunders an entire city or State. He is as 
wicked as the murderer, for the murderer may only take one life 
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against the law, while the corrupt official and the man who corrupts © 


the official alike aim at the assassination of the commonwealth itself. 


Government of the people, by the people, for the people will perish 
from the face of the earth if bribery is tolerated. The givers and 
takers of bribes stand on an evil pre- -eminence of infamy. The ex- 


posure and punishment of public corruption is an honor to a nation, = 
not a disgrace. The shame lies in toleration, not in correction. NG 
city or State, still less the Nation, can be injured by the enforcement — 


of law. As long as public plunderers when detected can find a 


haven of refuge in any foreign land and avoid punishment, just so’ 


long encouragement is given them to continue their practices. If 


we fail to do all that in us lies to stamp out corruption we can not’ 
escape our share of responsibility for the guilt. The first requisite. 


of successful self-government is unflinching enforcement of the law 
and the cutting out of corruption. 


For several years past the rapid development of Alaska and the - 


establishment of growing American interests in regions theretofore 
unsurveyed and imperfectly known brought into prominence the 
urgent necessity of a practical demarcation of the boundaries between 
the jurisdictions of the United States and Great Britain. Although 
the treaty of 1825 between Great Britain and Russia, the provisions 


of which were copied in the treaty of 1867, whereby Russia conveyed » 


Alaska to the United States, was positive as to the control, first by 
Russia and later by the United States, of a strip of territory along 
the continental mainland from the western shore of Portland Canal 
to Mount St. Elias, following and surrounding the indentations of the 
coast and including the islands to the westward, its description of the 
landward margin of the strip was indefinite, resting on the supposed 
existence of a continuous ridge or range of mountains skirting the 
coast, as figured in the charts of the early navigators. It had at no 
time been possible for either party in interest to lay down, under the 
authority of the treaty, a line so obviously exact according to its 
provisions as to command the assent of the other. For nearly three- 
fourths of a century the absence of tangible local interests demand- 
ing the exercise of positive jurisdiction on either side of the border 
left the question dormant. In 1878 questions of revenue administra- 
tion on the Stikine River led. to the establishment of a provisional 
demarcation, crossing the channel between two high peaks on either 
side about twenty-four miles above the river mouth. In 1899 similar 
questions growing out of the extraordinary development of mining 
interests in the region about the head of Lynn Canal brought 
about a temporary modus vivendi, by which a convenient separation 
was made at the watershed divides of the White and Chilkoot passes 
and to the north of Klukwan, on the Klehini River. These partial 
and tentative adjustments could not, in the very nature of things, be 
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Satisfactory or lasting. A permanent disposition. of ihe matter be- 
came imperative. 


After unavailing attempts to reach an “parecer ‘through a 


Joint High Commission, followed by prolonged negotiations, con- 


ducted in an amicable spirit, a conyention between the United 
States and Great Britain was signed, January 24,. 1903, providing 
for an examination of the subject by a mixed. tribunal of six mem- 
bers, three on a side, with a view to its final disposition. Rati- 
fications were exchanged on March 3 last, whereupon the two 
Governments appointed their respective members. Those on behalf 
of the United States were Elihu Root, Secretary of War, Henry 


‘Cabot Lodge, a Senator of the United Bate. and George Turner, an 


ex-Senator of the United States, while Cima Britain named the 
Right Honourable Lord Alverstone, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
Sir Louis Amable Jetté, K. C. M. G., retired judge of the Supreme 
Court of Quebec, and A. B. Aylesworth, K. C., of Toronto. This 
Tribunal met in London on September 3, under the Presidency of 
Lord Alverstone. The proceedings were expeditious, and marked 


-by a friendly and conscientious spirit. The respective cases, counter 


cases, and arguments presented the issues clearly and fully. On the 
zoth of October a majority of the Tribunal reached and signed an 
agreement on all the questions submitted by the terms of the Con- 
vention. By this award the right of the United States to the con- 
trol of a continuous strip or border of the mainland shore, skirting 
all the tide-water inlets and sinuosities of the coast, is confirmed; 
the entrance to Portland Canal (concerning which legitimate doubt 
appeared) is defined as passing by Tongass Inlet and to the north- 
westward of Wales and Pearse islands; a line is drawn from the 
head of Portland Canal to the fifty-sixth degree of north latitude; 
and the interior border line of the strip is fixed by lines connecting 
certain mountain summits lying between Portland Canal and Mount 
St. Elias, and running along the crest of the divide separating the 
coast slope from the inland watershed at the only part of the frontier 
where the drainage ridge approaches the coast within the distance of 
ten marine leagues stipulated by the treaty as the extreme width of 
the strip around the heads of Lynn Canal and its branches. 

While the line so traced follows the provisional demarcation of 


1878 at the crossing of the Stikine River, and that of 1899 at the 
- summits of the White and Chilkoot passes, it runs much farther in- 


land from the Klehini than the temporary line of the later modus 
vivendi, and leaves the entire mining district of the Porcupine River 
and Glacier Creek within the jurisdiction of the United States. 

The result is satisfactory in every way. It is of great material 
advantage to our people inthe Far Northwest. It has removed from 
the field of discussion and possible danger a question liable to be- 
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come more acutely accentuated with each passing year. Finally, it 
has furnished a signal proof of the fairness and good will with which 
two friendly nations can approach and determine issues involving 
national sovereignty and by their nature incapable of SUDE i ruE eo 
a third power for adjudication. 

_ The award is self-executing on the vital points. To make it eeee 


ive as regards the others it only remains for the two Governments” 


to appoint, each on its own behalf, one or more scientific experts, 
who shall, with all convenient speed, proceed together to lay down 
the boundary line in accordance with the decision of the majority of 
the Tribunal. I recommend that the Congress make adequate pro- 
vision for the appointment, compensation, and expenses of the 
members to serve on this joint boundary commission on the ae of 
the United States. 
_ It will be remembered that during the second session of the last 
Congress Great Britain, Germany, and Italy formed an alliance for 
the purpose of blockading the ports of Venezuela and using such 
other means of pressure as would secure a settlement of claims due, 
as they alleged, to certain of their subjects. Their employment of 
force for the collection of these claims was terminated -by an agree- 
ment brought about through the offices of the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the United States at Caracas and the Government “at 
Washington, thereby ending a situation which was bound to cause 
increasing friction, and which jeoparded the peace of the conti- 
nent. Under this agreement Venezuela agreed to set apart a certain 
percentage of the customs receipts of two of her ports to be applied 
tothe payment of whatever obligations might be ascertained by 
mixed commissions appointed for that purpose to be due from her, 
not only to the three powers already mentioned, whose proceedings 
against her had resulted in a state of war, but also to the United 
States, France, Spain, Belgium, the Netherlands, Sweden and Nor- 
way, and Mexico, who had not employed force for the collection of 
the claims alleged to be due to certain of their citizens. 

A demand was then made by the so-called blockading powers that 
the sums ascertained to be due to their citizens by such mixed com- 
missions should be aocorded payment in full before anything was 
paid upon the claims of any of the so-called peace powers. Vene- 
zuela, on the other hand, insisted that all her creditors should be paid 
upon a basis of exact equality. During the efforts to adjust this dis- 
pute it was suggested by the powers in interest that it should be 
referred to me for decision, but I was clearly of the opinion that a far 
wiser course would be to submit the question to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague. It seemed to me to offer an 
admirable opportunity to advance the practice of the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes between nations and to secure for the Hague 
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Tribunal ’a) etHoratiid increase of its practical importance. The . 


nations interested in the controversy were so numerous and in many 
instances so powerful as to make it evident that beneficent results 


' would follow from their appearance at. the Same time before the bar 


of that august tribunal of peace. 

Our hopes in that regard have been realized. Rete and Austria 
are represented in the persons of the learned and distinguished 
jurists who compose the Tribunal, while Great Britain, Germany,. 
France, Spain, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Sweden .and Nor- 
way, Mexico, the United States, and Venezuela are represented by 
their respective agents and counsel. Such an imposing concourse 
of nations presenting their arguments to and invoking the decision 
of that high court of international justice and international peace can 
hardly fail to secure a like submission of many future controversies. 


‘The nations now appearing there will find it far easier to appear 


there a second time, while no nation can imagine its just pride will 
be lessened by following the example now presented. This triumph 
of the principle of international arbitration is a subject of warm 
congratulation and offers a happy augury for the peace of the world, 

There seems good ground for the belief that there has been a real 
growth among the civilized nations of a sentiment which will permit 
a gradual substitution of other methods than the method of war in 
the settlement of disputes. It is not pretended that as yet we are 


‘near a position in which it will be possible wholly to prevent war, or 


that a just regard for national interest and honor will in all cases permit 
of the settlement of international disputes by arbitration; but by a 
mixture of prudence and firmness with wisdom we think it is possible 
to do away with much of the provocation and excuse for war, and at 
least in many cases to ‘substitute some other and more rational 
method for the settlement of disputes. The Hague Court offers so 
good an example of what can be done in the direction of such settle- 
ment that it should be encouraged in every way. 

Further steps should be taken. In President McKinley’s annual 
Message of December 5, 1898, he made the following recommen- 
dation: 


‘« The experiences of the last year bring forcibly home to us asense of the burdens 


_and the waste of war. We desire, in common with most civilized nations, to 


reduce to the lowest possible point the damage sustained in time of war by peace- 
able trade and commerce. It is true we may suffer in such cases less than other 
communities, but all nations are damaged more or less by the state of uneasiness 
and apprehension into which an outbreak of hostilities throws the entire commer- 
cial world.. It should be our object, therefore, to minimize, so far as practicable, 
this inevitable loss and disturbance. This purpose can probably best be accom- 
plished by an international agreement to regard all private property at sea as 
exempt from capture or destruction by the forces of belligerent powers. The 
United States Government has for many years advocated this humane and bene- 
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ficent principle, and i is now in a position to recommend it, to other powers srithout 


the imputation of selfish motives. I therefore suggest for your consideration that 
the Executive be authorized to correspond with the governments of the ‘principal 


maritimé powers with a view of incorporating into the permanent law of civilized | 


lations the principle of the exemption of all private st sani at sea, not uae 
of war, from capture or destruction by belligerent powers,’ 


I cordially renew this recommendation. 

~ The Supreme Court, speaking on December 11, 1899, pene: 
- Peckham, J., said: 

“It is, we think, historically accurate to say that this Government has always 
been, in its views, among the most advanced of the governments of the world in 
favor of mitigating, as to all non-combatants, the hardships and horrors of war. 
To accomplish that object it has always advocated those rules which would in 
most cases do away with the right to capture the private property of an enemy 
on the high seas.” 

I advocate this as a matter of humanity and morals. It is 
anachronistic when private property is respected on land that it 
should not be'respected at sea. Moreover, it should be borne in 
mind that shipping represents, internationally speaking, a much 
more generalized species of private property than is the case with 


ordinary property on land— that is, property found at sea is much . 


less apt than is the case with property found on land really to belong 
to any one nation. Under the modern system of corporate owner- 
ship the flag of a vessel often differs from the flag which would mark 
the nationality of the real ownership and money control of the vessel; 
and the cargo may belong to individuals of yet different nationality. 
Much American capital is now invested in foreign ships; and among 
foreign nations it often happens that the capital of one is largely in- 
vested in the shipping of another. Furthermore, as a practical 
matter, it may-be mentioned that while commerce destroying may 
cause serious loss and great annoyance, it can never be more than 
a subsidiary factor in bringing to terms a resolute foe. This is now 
well recognized by all of our naval experts. The fighting ship, not 
the commerce destroyer, is the vessel whose feats add renown to a 
nation’s history, and establish her place among the great powers of 
the world. 

Last year the Interparliamentary Union for International Arbitra- 
tion met at Vienna, six hundred members of the different legislatures 
of civilized countries attending. It was provided that the next 
meeting should be in 1904 at St. Louis, subject to our Congress ex- 
tending an invitation. Like the Hague Tribunal, this Interparlia- 
mentary Union is one of the forces tending towards peace among the 
nations of the earth, and it is entitled to our support. I trust the in- 
vitation can be extended. 

Early in July, having received intelligence, which happily turned 
out to be erroneous, of the assassination of our vice-consul at Beirut, 
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I dispatched a small squadron to that port for such service as might 
be found necessary on arrival. Although the attempt on the life of 
our vice-consul had not been successful, yet the outrage was symp- 
tomatic of a state of excitement and disorder which demanded im- 
mediate attention. The arrival of the vessels had the happiest 
result. A feeling of security at once took the place of the former 
alarm and disquiet; our officers were cordially welcomed by the 
consular body and the leading merchants, and ordinary business re- 
sumed its activity. The Government of the Sultan gave a con- 
siderate hearing to the representations of our minister; the official 
who was regarded as responsible for the disturbed condition of 
affairs was removed. Our relations with the Turkish Government 
remain friendly; our claims founded on inequitable treatment of 
some of our schools and missions appear to be in process of amicable 
adjustment. 

The signing of a new commercial treaty with China, which took 
place at Shanghai on the 8th of October, is a cause for satisfaction. 
This act, the result of long discussion and negotiation, places our 
commercial relations with the great Oriential Empire on a more satis- 
factory footing than they have ever heretofore enjoyed. It provides 
not only for the ordinary rights and privileges of diplomatic and 
consular officers, but also for an important extension of our com- 
merce by increased facility of access to Chinese ports, and for the re- 
lief of trade by the removal of some of the obstacles which have 
embarrassed it in the past. The Chinese Government engages, on 
fair and equitable conditions, which will probably be accepted by 
the principal commercial nations, to abandon the levy of ‘‘ liken” 
and other transit dues throughout the Empire, and to introduce 
other desirable administrative reforms. Larger facilities are to be 
given to our citizens who desire to carry on mining enterprises in 
China. We have secured for our missionaries a valuable privilege, 
the recognition of their right to rent and lease in perpetuity such 
property as their religious societies may need in all parts of the 
Empire. And, what was an indispensable condition for the advance 
and development of our commerce in Manchuria, China, by treaty 
with us, has opened to foreign commerce the cities of Mukden, the 
capital of the province of Manchuria, and Antung, an important 
port on the Yalu River, on the road to Korea. The full measure of 
development which our commerce may rightfully expect can hardly 
be looked for until the settlement of the present abnormal state of 
things in the Empire; but the foundation for such development has 
at last been laid. 

I call your attention to the reduced cost in maintaining the con- 
sular service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, as shown in 
the annual report of the Auditor for the State and other Depart- 
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ments, as compared with the year previous. For the year under 
consideration the excess of expenditures over receipts on account of 


the consular service amounted to $26, 125.12, as against $96,972.50 for _ 


the year ending June 30, 1902, and $147,040.16 for the year ending 
June 30, rg01. This is the best showing in this respect for the con- 
sular service for the past fourteen years, and the reduction in the 
cost of the service to the Government has been made in spite of the 
fact that the expenditures for the year in question were more than 
$20,000 greater than for the previous year. 

The rural free-delivery service has been steadily petesiied) The 
attention of the Congress is asked to the question of. the: compensa- 
tion of the letter carriers and clerks engaged in the postal service, 


especially on the new rural free-delivery routes... More routes have — 


been installed since the first of July last than in any like period in 
the Department’s history. While a due regard to economy must be 
kept in mind in the establishment of new routes, yet the extension 
of the rural free-delivery system must be continued, for reasons of 
sound public policy. No governmental movement of recent years 
has resulted in greater immediate benefit to the people of the coun- 
try districts. Rural free delivery, taken in connection with the tele- 
phone, the bicycle, and the trolley, accomplishes much toward 
lessening the isolation of farm life and making it brighter and more 
attractive. In the immediate past the lack of just such facilities as 
these has driven many of the more active and restless young men 
and women from the farms to the cities; for they rebelled at loneli- 
ness and lack of mental companionship. It is unhealthy and unde- 
sirable for the cities to grow at the expense of the country; and rural 
free delivery is not only a good thing in itself, but is good because 
it is one of the causes which check this unwholesome tendency 
toward the urban concentration of our population at the expense of 
the country districts. It is for the same reason that we. sympathize 
with and approve of the policy of building good. roads. The move- 
ment for good roads is one fraught with the greatest benefit. to 
the country districts. 

I trust that the Congress will continue to favor in all proper ways 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. , This Exposition commemorates 
the Louisiana purchase, which was the first great step in the expan- 
sion which made us a continental nation. The expedition of Lewis 
and Clark across the continent followed thereon, and marked the 
beginning of the process of exploration and colonization which 
thrust our national boundaries to the Pacific. The acquisition of the 
Oregon country, including the present States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, was a fact of immense importance in our history; first giving 
us our place on the Pacific seaboard, and making ready the way for 
our ascendency in the commerce of the greatest of the oceans, The 
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Er iecaisl of our establishment upon the western coast by the expe- 
dition of Lewis and Clark is to be celebrated at Portland; Oregon, by 
an exposition in the summer of 190s, and this event should. receive 
recognition and support from the National Government. 

I call your special attention to the territory of Alaska. The coun- 
try is developing rapidly, and it has an assured future. The mineral 
wealth is great and has as yet hardly been tapped. The fisheries, 
if wisely handled and kept under national control, will be a business 
as permanent as any other, and of the utmost importance to the 
people. The forests if properly guarded will form another great 
source of wealth. Portions of Alaska are fitted for farming and 
stock raising, although the methods must be adapted to the peculiar 
conditions of the country. Alaska is situated in the far north; but 
so are Norway and Sweden and Finland; and Alaska can prosper and 
play its part in the New World just as those nations have prospered 
and played their parts in the Old World. Proper land laws should be 
enacted; and the survey of the public lands immediately begun. 
Coal-land laws should be provided whereby the coal-land entryman 
may make his location and secure patent under methods kindred to 
those now prescribed for homestead and mineral entrymen. Salmon 
hatcheries, exclusively under Government control, should be estab- 
lished. The cable should be extended from Sitka westward. Wagon 
roads and trails should be built, and the building of railroads pro- 
moted in all legitimate ways. lLight-houses should be built along 
the coast. Attention should be paid to the needs of the Alaska 
Indians; provision should be made for an officer, with deputies, to 
study their needs, relieve their immediate wants, and help them 
adapt themselves to the new conditions. 

The commission appointed to investigate, during the season of 
1903, the condition and needs of the Alaskan salmon fisheries, has 
finished its work in the field, and is preparing a detailed report thereon. 
A preliminary report reciting the measures immediately required for 
the protection and preservation of the salmon industry has already 
‘been submitted to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor for his 
attention and for the needed action. 

I recommend that an appropriation be made for building light- 
houses in Hawaii, and taking possession of those already built. The 
Territory should be reimbursed for whatever amounts it has already 
expended for light-houses. The governor should be empowered to 
suspend or remove any official appointed by him, without submitting 
the matter to the legislature. 

Of our insular possessions the Philippines and Porto Rico it is 
gratifying to say that their steady progress has been such as to make 
it unnecessary to spend much time in discussing them. Yet the 
Congress should eyer keep in mind that a peculiar obligation rests 
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upon us to further in every way the- ‘welfare of these communities. 
The Philippines should be knit closer to us by tariff athe wnt 
It would, of course, be impossible suddenly to raise the people of the 
islands to the high pee of industrial prosperity and of governmental 
efficiency to which they will in th® end by degrees attain; and the 
caution and moderation shown in developing them have been among > 
the main reasons why this development has hitherto gone on so 
smoothly. Scrupulous care has been taken in the choice of gov- 
-ernmental agents, and the entire elimination of partisan politics from 
the public service. The condition of the islanders is in material 
things far better than ever before, while their governmental, intel- 
lectual, and moral advance has kept pace with their material advance. 
No one people ever benefited another people more than we have 
benefited the Filipinos by taking possession of the islands. 

The cash receipts of the General Land Office for the last fiscal 
year were $rr, 024,743.65, an increase of $4,762,816.47 over the 
preceding year. Of this sum, approximately, $8,461,493 will go to 3: 
the credit of the fund for the Fee ead of arid land, making the 
total of this fund, up to the 3oth of June, 1903, approximately, 
$16,191,836. 

A gratifying disposition has been evinced by those having unlaw- 
fulinclosures of public land to remove their fences. Nearly two 
million acres so inclosed have been thrown open on demand. In but 
comparatively few cases has it been necessary to go into court to ac- 
complish this purpose. This work will be vigorously prosecuted until 
all unlawful inclosures have been removed. ' 

Experience has shown that in the western States themselves, as 
well as in the rest of the country, there is widespread conviction that 
certain of the public-land laws and the resulting administrative prac- 
tice no longer meet the present needs. The character and uses of 
the remaining public lands differ widely from those of the public 
lands which Congress had especially in view when these laws were 
passed. he rapidly increasing rate of disposal of the public lands 
is not followed by a corresponding increase in home building. There 
is a tendency to mass in large holdings public lands, especially 
timber and grazing lands, and thereby to retard settlement. I renew 
and emphasize my recommendation of last year that so far as they 
are available for agriculture in its broadest sense, and to whatever 
extent they may be reclaimed under the national irrigation law, the 
remaining public lands should be held rigidly for the home builder. 
The attention of the Congress is especially directed to the timber 
and stone law, the desert-land law, and the commutation clause of 
the homestead law, which in their operation have in many respects 
conflicted with wise public-land policy. The discussions in the Con- 
gress and elsewhere have made it evident that there is a wide diver- 
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gence of opinions ‘between those holding opposite views on these 


subjects; and that the opposing sides have strong and convinced 
representatives of weight both within and without the Congress; the 
differences being not only as to matters of opinion but as to matters 
of fact. In order that definite information may be available for the 
use of the Congress, I have appointed a commission composed of 
W. A. Richards, Commissioner of the General Land Office; Gifford 
Pinchot, Chief of the Bureau of Forestry of the Department te Agri- 
culture, and F. H. Newell, Chief Hydrographer of the Geological Sur- 
vey, to report at the earliest practicable moment upon the condition, 

operation, and effect of the present land laws and on the use, condi- 
tion, disposal, and settlement of the public lands. The commission . 
will report especially what changes in organization, laws, regula- 

tions, and practice affecting the public lands are needed to effect the 
largest practicable disposition of the public lands to actual settlers 

who will build permanent homes upon them, and to secure in per- 

manence the fullest and most effective use of the resources of the 

public lands; and it will make such other reports and recommenda- 

tions as its study of these questions may suggest. The commission 

is to report immediately upon those points concerning which its 

judgment is clear; on any point upon which it has doubt it will 

take the time necessary to make investigation and reach a final 

judgment. 

The work of reclamation of the arid lands of the West is progress. 
ing steadily and satisfactorily under the terms of the law setting 
aside the proceeds from the disposal of public lands. The corps of 
engineers known as the Reclamation Service, which is conducting 
the surveys and examinations, has been thoroughly organized, es- 
pecial pains being taken to secure under the civil-service rules a_ 
body of skilled, experienced, and efficient men. Surveys and exam- 
inations are progressing throughout the arid States and Territories, 
plans for reclaiming works being prepared and passed upon by 
boards of engineers before approval by the Secretary of the Interior. 
In Arizona and Nevada, in localities where such work is pre-eminently 
needed, construction has already been begun. In other parts of the 
arid West various projects are well advanced toward the drawing up 
of contracts, these being delayed in part by necessities of reaching 
agreements or understanding as regards rights of way or acquisition 
of real estate. Most of the works contemplated for construction are 
of national importance, involving interstate questions or the securing 
of stable, self-supporting communities in the midst of vast tracts of 
vacant ee The nation as a whole is of course the gainer by the 


‘creation of these homes, adding as they do to the wealth and stability 


of the country, and furnishing a home market for the products of the 
East and South. The reclamation law, while perhaps not ideal, ap. 
M P—voL x1—38 
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pears at present to answer the larger needs for which it is designed. 
Further legislation is not , recpmmended until the necessities of 
change are more apparent, 

The study of the opportunities of reclamation of the vast extent 
_ of arid land shows that whether this reclamation is done by individ- 
uals, corporations, or the State, the sources of water supply must be 


effectively protected and the reservoirs guarded. by the preservation © 


of the forests at. the headwaters of the streams. The engineers 
making the preliminary examinations continually emphasize this 
need and urge that the remaining public lands at the headwaters of 
the important streams of the West be reserved to insure permanency 
of water supply for irrigation. Much progress in forestry has been 
made during the past year. The necessity for perpetuating our 
forest resources, whether in public or private hands, is recognized 
now as never before. The demand for forest reserves has become 
insistent in the West, because the West must use the water, wood, 
and summer range which only such reserves can, supply. Progress- 
ive lumbermen are striving, through forestry, to give their business 
permanence. Other great business interests are awakening to the 
need of forest preservation as a business matter. The Government’s 
forest work should receive from the Congress hearty support, and 
especially support adequate for the protection of the forest reserves 
against fire. The forest-reserve policy of the Government has passed 
beyond the experimental stage and has reached a condition where 
scientific methods are essential to its successful prosecution. The 
administrative features of forest reserves are at present unsatis- 
factory, being divided between ‘three Bureaus of two Departments. 
It is therefore recommended that all matters pertaining to forest 
reserves, except those involving or pertaining to land titles, be con- 
solidated in the Bureau of Forestry of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The cotton-growing States have recently been invaded by a weevil 
that has done much damage and threatens the entire cotton industry. 
I suggest to the Congress the prompt enactment of such remedial 
legislation as its judgment may approve. 

In granting patents to foreigners the proper course for this country 
to follow is to give the same advantages to foreigners here that the 
countries in which these foreigners dwell extend in return to our 
citizens; that is, to extend the benefits of our patent laws on inven- 
tions and the like where in return the-articles would be patentable 
in the. foreign countries concerned—where an American could get 
a corresponding patent in such countries. 

The Indian agents should not be dependent for their appointment 
or tenure of office upon considerations of partisan politics; the 
practice of appointing, when possible, ex-army officers or bonded 
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superintendents to the vacancies that occur is working well. Atten- 


_tion'is invited to the wide-spread illiteracy due to lack of public 


schools in the Indian Territory. Prompt heed should be paid to the 
need of education for the children in this Territory, ONG: 
“In my last annual Message the attention of the Congress was 
called to the necessity of enlarging the safety-appliance law, and it is 
gratifying to note that this law was amended in important respects. 
With the increasing railway mileage of the country, the greater 
number of men employed, and the use of larger and heavier equip- 
ment, the urgency for renewed effort to prevent the loss of life and 
limb upon the railroads of the country, particularly to employees, is 
apparent. For the inspection of water craft and the Life-Saving 
Service upon the water the Congress has built up an elaborate body 
of protective legislation and a thorough method of inspection and is 
annually spending large sums of money. It is encouraging to ob- 
serve that the Congress is alive to the interests of those who are em- 
ployed upon our wonderful arteries of commerce — the railroads — 
who so safely transport millions of passengers and billions of tons of 
freight. The Federal inspection of safety appliances, for which the 
Congress is now making appropriations, is a service analogous to that 
which the Government has upheld for generations in regard to 
vessels, and it is believed will prove of great practical benefit, both 
to railroad employees and the traveling public. As the greater part of 
commerce is interstate and exclusively under the control of the Con- 
gress the needed safety and uniformity must be secured by national 
legislation. 

No other class of our citizens deserves so well of the Nation as 
those to whom the Nation owes its very being, the veterans of the 
civil war. Special attention is asked to the excellent work of the 
Pension Bureau in expediting and disposing of pension claims, Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending July 1, 1903, the Bureau settled 251,982 
claims, an average of 825 claims for each working day of the year. 
The number of settlements since July 1, 1903, has been in excess of 
last year’s average, approaching 1,000 claims for each working day, 
and it is believed that the work of the Bureau will be current at the 
close of the present fiscal year. 

During the year ended June 30 last 25,566 persons were appointed 
through competitive examinations under the civil-service rules. This 
was 12,672 more than during the preceding year, and 4o per cent of 
those who passed the examinations. This abnormal growth was 
largely occasioned by the extension of classification to the rural 
free-delivery service and the appointment last year of over 9,000 
rural carriers. A revision of the civil-service rules took effect on 
April 15 last, which has greatly improved their operation. The com- 
pletion of the reform of the civil service is recognized by good citi- 
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zens everywhere as a ‘matter of the highest public importance, ee 
the success. of the merit system largely depends upon the effective- _ 
ness of the rules and the machinery provided: for their enforcement. 
A very gratifying spirit of friendly co-operation exists in all the De- 
partments of the Government in the enforcement and uniform 
observance of both the letter and spirit of the civil-service act. 
Executive orders of July 3, 1902, March 26, 1903, and July 8, 1903, 
require that appointments of all unclassified laborers, both in the 
Departments at Washington and in the field service, shall be made 
with the assistance of the United States Civil Service Commission, 
under a system of registration to test the relative fitness of applicants 
for appointment or employment. This system is competitive, and 
is open to all citizens of the United States qualified in respect to 
age, physical ability, moral character, industry, and adaptability for 
manual labor; except that in case of veterans of the civil war the 
element of age is omitted. This system of appointment is distinct 
from the classified service and does not classify positions of mere 
laborer under the civil-service act and rules. Regulations in aid 
thereof have been put in operation in several of the Departments 
and are being gradually extended in other parts of thé’service. The 
results have been very satisfactory, as extravagance has been 
checked by decreasing the number of unnecessary positions and by 
increasing the efficiency of the employees remaining. 

The Congress, as the result of a thorough investigation of the 
charities and reformatory institutions in the District of Columbia, by 
a joint select committee of the two Houses which made its report in 
March, 1898, created in the act approved June 6, 1900, a board of 
charities for the District of Columbia, to consist of five residents 
of the District, appointed by the President of the United States, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, each for a term of 
three years, to serve without compensation. President McKinley 
appointed five men who had been active and prominent in the public 
charities of Washington, all of whom upon taking office July 1, 1900, 
resigned from the different charities with which they had HeeH con- 
nected. The members of the board have been reappointed in suc- 
cessive years. The board serves under the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. The board gave its first year to a careful and 
impartial study of the special problems before it, and has continued 
that study every year in the light of the best practice in public 
charities elsewhere. Its recommendations in its annual reports to 
the Congress through the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
‘*for the economical and efficient administration of the charities and 
reformatories of the District of Columbia,” as required by the act 
creating it, have been based upon the principles commended by the 
joint select committee of the Congress in its report of March, 1898, 
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and approved by the best administrators of public charities, and 
make for the desired systematization and improvement of the affairs 
under its supervision. They are worthy of favorable consideration 
by the Congress. . “ 
The effect of the laws providing a General Staff for the Army and 
for the more effective use of the National Guard has been excellent, 
Great improvement has been made in the efficiency of our Army in 
recent years. Such schools as those erected at Fort Leavenworth 


“and Fort Riley and the institution of fall maneuver work accomplish 


satisfactory results. The good effect of these maneuvers upon the 
National Guard is marked, and ample appropriation should be made 
to enable the guardsmen of the several States to share in the benefit. 
The Government should as soon as possible secure suitable perma- 
nent camp sites for military maneuvers in the various sections of the 
country. The service thereby rendered not only to the Regular 
Army, but to the National Guard of the several States, will be so 
great as torepay many times over the relatively small expense. We 
should not rest satisfied with what has been done, however. The 
only people who are contented with a system of promotion by mere 
seniority are those who are contented with the triumph of mediocrity 
over excellence. On the other hand a system which encouraged the 
exercise of social or political favoritism in promotions would be even 
worse. But it would surely be easy to devise a method of promotion 
from grade to grade in which the opinion of the higher officers of 
the service upon the candidates should be decisive upon the stand- 
ing and promotion of the latter. Just such a system now obtains at 
West Point. The quality of each year’s work determines the stand- 
ing of that year’s class, the man being dropped or graduated into the 
next class in the relative position which his military superiors decide 
to be warranted by his merit. In other words, ability, energy, 
fidelity, and all other similar qualities determine the rank of a man 
year after year in West Point, and his standing in the Army when he 
graduates from West Point; but from that time on, all effort to find 
which man is best or worst, and reward or punish him accordingly, 
is abandoned; no brilliancy, no amount of hard work, no eagerness 
in the performance of duty, can advance him, and no slackness or 
indifference that falls short of a court-martial offense can retard him. 
Until this system is changed we can not hope that our officers will 
be of as high grade as we have a right to expect, considering the 
material upon which we draw. Moreover, when a man renders such 
service as Captain Pershing rendered last spring in the Moro campaign, 
it ought to be possible to reward him without at once jumping him 
to the grade of brigadier-general. 

Shortly after the enunciation of that famous principle of American 
foreign policy now known as the ‘‘Monroe Doctrine,” President 
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Monroe, ina special Message to via tant, on pte 3° 1824, spbke 
as follows: eT ny oft amit gabe: 7 ‘4 
“The Navy is the arm from which our Government will always derive most aid ; 
insupport of our. . . rights. Every power engaged in war will know the strength 
of our naval power, the number of our ships of each class, their condition, and the 
promptitude with which we may bring them into service, and will pay due Soneide 
eration to that argument.” ee, 

I heartily congratulate the Sinedies upon the cP Sor iene in 
building up the American Navy. We can not afford a let-up in this 
great work. Tostand still means to go back. There should be no 
cessation in adding to the effective units of the fighting strength of © 
the fleet. Meanwhile the Navy Department and the officers of the 
Navy are doing well their part by pruviding constant. service at sea 
under conditions akin to those of actual warfare. Our officers and 
enlisted men are learning to handle the battle ships, cruisers, and 
torpedo boats with high efficiency in fleet and squadron formations, 
and the standard of marksmanship is being steadily raised. The 
best work ashore is indispensable, but the highest duty of a naval 
officer is to exercise command at sea. 

The establishment of a naval base in the Philippines ought not to 
be longer postponed. Such a base is desirable in time of peace; in 
time of war it would be indispensable, and its lack would be ruinous. 
Without it our fleet would be helpless. Our naval experts.are 
agreed that Subig Bay is the proper place for the purpose. . The 
national interests require that the work of fortification and develop- 
ment of a naval station at Subig Bay be begun at an early date; for 
under the best conditions it is a work which will consume much time. 

It is eminently desirable, however, that there should be provided 
a naval general staff on lines similar to those of the General Staff 
lately created for the Army. Within the Navy Department itself 
the needs of the service have brought about a system under which 
the duties of a general staff are partially performed; for the Bureau 
of Navigation has under its direction the War College, the Office of 
Naval Intelligence, and the Board of Inspection, and has been in 
close touch with the General Board of the Navy. But though under 
the excellent officers at their head, these boards and bureaus do good 
work, they have not the authority of a general staff, and have not 
sufficient scope to insure a proper readiness for emergencies. -We 
need the establishment by law of a body of trained officers, who 
shall exercise a systematic control of the military affairs of the Navy, 
and be authorized advisers of the Secretary concerning it. 

By the act of June 28, 1902, the Congress authorized the President 
to enter into treaty with Colombia for the building of the canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama; it being provided that in the event 
of failure to secure such treaty after the lapse of a reasonable time, 
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tecourse should be had to building a canal through Nicaragua. It 
has not been necessary to consider this alternative, as I am enabled 
to lay before the Senate a treaty providing for the building of the 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama. This was the route which 
commended itself to the deliberate judgment of .the Congress, and 
we can now acquire by treaty the right to construct the canal over 
this route. The question now, therefore, is not by which route the 
isthmian canal shall be built, for that question has been definitely 
and irrevocably decided. The question is simply whether or not we 
shall have an isthmian canal. 

When the Congress directed that we should take the Panama 
route under treaty with Colombia, the essence of the condition, of 
course, referred not to the Government which controlled that route, 
but to the route itself; to the territory across. which the route lay, 
not to the name which for the moment the territory bore on the 
map. The purpose of the law was to authorize the President to 
make a treaty with the power in actual control of the Isthmus of 
Panama. This purpose has been fulfilled. 

In the year 1846 this Government entered into a treaty with New 
Granada, the predecessor upon the Isthmus of the Republic of 
Colombia and of the present Republic of Panama, by which treaty 
it was provided that the Government and citizens of the United 
States should always have free and open right of way or transit 
across the Isthmus of Panama by any modes of communication that 
might be constructed, while in return our Government guaranteed 
the perfect neutrality of the above-mentioned Isthmus with the view 
that the free transit from the one to the other sea might not be in- 
terrupted or embarrassed. The treaty vested in the United States a 
substantial property right carved out of the rights of sovereignty and 
property which New Granada then had and possessed over the said 
territory. The name.of New Granada has passed away and its terri- 


‘tory has been divided. Its successor, the Government of Colombia, 


has ceased to own any property in the Isthmus. A new Republic, 
that of Panama, which was at one time a sovereign state, and at 
another time a mere department of the successive confederations 
known as New Granada and Colombia, has now succeeded to the 
rights which first one and then the other formerly exercised over the 
Isthmus. But as long as the Isthmus endures, the mere geographical 
fact of its existence, and the peculiar interest therein which is re- 
quired by our position, perpetuate the solemn contract which binds 
the holders of the territory to respect our right to freedom of transit 
across it, and binds us in return to safeguard for the Isthmus and the 
world the exercise of that inestimable privilege. The true inter- 
pretation of the obligations upon which the United States entered in 
this treaty of 1846 has been given repeatedly in the utterances of 
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Presidents and Secretaries of State. Secretary Cass in 1858 officially 
stated the position of this Government as follows: _ 


«The progress of events has rendered the interoceanic route across the narrow 
portion of Central America vastly important to the commercial world, and 
especially to the United States, whose possessions extend along the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, and demand the speediest and easiest modes of communication. 


While the rights of sovereignty of the states occupying this region should always 


be respected, we shall expect that these rights be exercised in a spirit befitting the 
occasion and the wants and circumstances that have arisen. Sovereignty has its 
duties as well as its rights, and none of these local governments, even if administered 


with more regard to the just demands of other nations than they have been, would - 


be permitted, in a spirit of Eastern isolation, to close the gates of intercourse on 
the great highways of the world, and justify the act by the pretention that these 
avenues of trade and travel belong to them and that they choose to shut them, or, 
what is almost equivalent, to encumber them with such unjust relations as would 
prevent their general use.” 


Seven years later, in. 1865, Mr. Seward in different communica- 
tions took the following position : 


“The United States have taken and will take no interest in any question of in- 
ternal revolution in the State of Panama, or any State of the United States of 
Colombia, but will maintain a perfect neutrality in connection with such domestic 
altercations. ‘The United States will, nevertheless, hold themselves ready to pro- 
tect the transit trade across the Isthmus against invasion of either domestic or for- 
eign disturbers of the peace of the State of Panama. * * * Neither the text 
nor the spirit of the stipulation in that article by which the United States engages 
to preserve the neutrality of the Isthmus of Panama, imposes an obligation on this 
Government to comply with the requisition [of the President of the United States of 
Colombia for a force to protect the Isthmus of Panama from a body of insurgents 
of that country]. The purpose of the stipulation was to guarantee the Isthmus 
against seizure or invasion by a foreign power only.” 


Attorney-General Speed, under date of November 7, 1865, aeaaa 
Secretary Seward as follows: 


‘From this treaty it can not be supposed that New Granada invited the United 
States to become a party to the intestine troubles of that Government, nor did 


the United States become bound to take sides in the domestic broils of New 


Granada. The United States did guarantee New Granada in the sovereignty 
and property over the territory. This was as against other and foreign govern- 
ments,” 


For four hundred years, ever since shortly after the discovery of 
this hemisphere, the canal across the Isthmus has been planned. 
For two score years it has been worked at. When made it is to last 
for the ages. It isto alter the geography of a continent and the 
trade routes of the world. We have shown by every treaty we have 
negotiated or attempted to negotiate with the peoples in control of 
the Isthmus and with foreign nations in reference thereto our con- 
sistent good faith in observing our obligations; on the one hand to 
the peoples of the Isthmus, and on the other hand to the civilized 
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world whose commercial rights we are safeguarding and guaran- 


teeing by our action. We have done our duty to others in letter 
and in spirit, and we have shown the utmost forbearance in exacting 
our own rights. a . 

Last spring, under the act above referred to, a treaty concluded 
between the representatives of the Republic of Colombia and of our 
Government was ratified by the Senate. This treaty was entered 
into at the urgent solicitation of the people of Colombia and after a 
body of experts appointed by our Government especially to go into 
the matter of the routes across the Isthmus had pronounced unani- 
mously in favor of the Panama route. In drawing up this treaty 
every concession was made to the people and to the Government of 
Colombia. We were more than just in dealing with them. Our 
generosity was such as to make it a serious question whether we had 
not gone too far in their interest at the expense of our own; for in 
our scrupulous desire to pay all possible heed, not merely to the real 
but even to the fancied rights of our weaker neighbor, who already 
owed so much to our proteetion and forbearance, we yielded in all 
possible ways to her desires in drawing up the treaty... Nevertheless 
the Government of Colombia not merely repudiated the treaty, but 
repudiated it in such manner as to make it evident by the time the 
Colombian Congress adjourned that not the scantiest hope remained 
of ever getting a satisfactory treaty from them. The Government of 
Colombia made the treaty, and yet when the Colombian Congress 
was called to ratify it the vote against ratification was unanimous. 
It does not appear that the Government made any real effort to 
secure ratification. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the Congress a revolution 
broke out in Panama. The people of Panama had long been discon- 
tented with the Republic of Colombia, and they had been kept quiet 
only by the prospect of the conclusion of the treaty, which was to them 
a matter of vital concern. When it became evident that the treaty 
was hopelessly lost, the people of Panama rose literally as one man. 
Not a shot was fired by a single man on the Isthmus in the interest 
of the Colombian Government. Not a life was lost in the accom- 
plishment of the revolution. The Colombian troops stationed on the 
Isthmus, who had long been unpaid, made common cause with the 
people of Panama, and with astonishing unanimity the new Republic 
was started. The duty of the United States in the premises was 
clear. In strict accordance with the principles laid down by Secre- 
taries Cass and Seward in the official documents above quoted, the 
United States gave notice that it would permit the landing of no ex- 
peditionary force, the arrival of which would mean chaos and de- 
struction along the line of the railroad and of the proposed canal, and 
an interruption of transit as an inevitable consequence. The de facto 
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Government of Panama was recognized in the ¢ following telegram to . 
Mr. Ehrman: 


“The people of Panama have, by apparently unanimous lantdineMt. dissolved 
their political connection with the Republic of Colombia and resumed their in- 
dependence. When you are satisfied that a de facto government, republican in 
form and without substantial opposition from its own people, has been established 
in the State of Panama, you will enter into relations with it as the responsible — 
government of the territory and look to it for all due action to protect the per- 
sons and property of citizens of the United States and to keep open the isthmian 
transit, in accordance with the obligations of existing treaties governing the rela- 
tions of the United States to that territory.” 


The Government of Colombia was notified of our action by the 
following telegram to Mr. Beaupré: 


“The people of Panama having, by an apparently unanimous movement, dis- 
solyed their political connection with the Republic of Colombia and resumed their. 
independence, and having adopted a Government of their own, republican in form, 
with which the Government of the United States of America has entered into 
relations, the President of the United States, in accordance with the ties of 
friendship which have so long and so happily existed between the respective 
nations, most earnestly commends to the Governments of Colombia and of Panama 
the peaceful and equitable settlement of all questions at issue between them. . He 
holds that he is bound not merely by treaty obligations, but by the interests of 
civilization, to see that the peaceful traffic of the world across the Isthmus of 
Panama shall not longer be disturbed by a constant succession of unnecessary 
and wasteful civil wars.” 


When these events happened, fifty-seven years had elapsed since 
the United States had entered into its treaty with New Granada. 
During that time the Governments of New Granada and of its succes- 
sor, Colombia, have been in a constant state of flux. The following 
is a partial list of the disturbances on the Isthmus of Panama during 
the period in question as reported to us by our consuls. It is not 
possible to give a complete list, and some of ‘the reports that speak 
of ‘‘revolutions” must mean unsuccessful revolutions. 


May 22, 1850.— Outbreak; two Americans killed. War vessel demanded to 
quell outbreak. 

October, 1850.—- Revolutionary plot to bring about independence of the Isthmus. 

July 22, 1851.— Revolution in four southern provinces. 

November 14, 1851.— Outbreak at Chagres. Man-of-war requested for Chagres. 

June 27, 1853.— Insurrection at Bogota, and consequent disturbance on Isthmus. 
War vessel demanded. ; 

May 23, 1854.— Political disturbances; war vessel requested. 

June 28, 1854.— Attempted revolution. 

October 24, 1854.— Independence of Isthmus demanded by provincial legisla- 
ture. 

April, 1856.— Riot, and massacre of Americans, 

May 4, 1856.— Riot. 

May 18, 1856.— Riot, 

June 3, 1856.— Riot, 
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October an 1856.— Conflict between two native parties United States forces. 
landed. 
_ December 18, 1858. — Attempted secession of Panama. 
April, 1859.— Riots. woth 2ims 
' September, 1860.— Outbreak. oan [Le Aa 

‘October 4, 1860.— Landing of United States forces in consequence. 

May 23, 1861.— Intervention of the United States forces required by intendente. 
_ October 2, 1861.— Insurrection and. civil war. 

April 4, 1862. — Measures to prevent rebels crossing Isthmus. 

June 13, 1862.— Mosquera’s troops refused admittance to Panama. 

March, 1865.— Revolution, and United States troops landed. 

August, 1865.— Riots; unsuccessful attempt to invade Panama. 

March, 1866.— Unsuccessful revolution. 

April, 1867.— Attempt to overthrow Government. 

August, 1867.— Attempt at revolution. 

_ July 5, 1868.— Revolution; provisional government inaugurated. 
August 29, 1868.— Revolution; provisional government overthrown. 
April, 1871.— Revolution; followed apparently by counter revolution. 
April, 1873.— Revolution and civil war which lasted to October, 1875. 
August, 1876.— Civil war which lasted until April, 1877. 

July, 1878.— Rebellion. 

December, 1878.— Revolt. 

April, 1879.— Revolution. 

June, 1879.— Revolution. ‘ 
March, 1883.— Riot. 

May, 1883.— Riot. 

June, 1884.— Revolutionary attempt. 

December, 1884.— Revolutionary attempt. 
January, 1885.— Revolutionary disturbances. 
March, 1885.— Revolution. 

April, 1887.— Disturbance on Panama Railroad. 
November, 1887.— Disturbance on line of canal. 
January, 1889.— Riot. 

January, 1895.— Revolution which lasted until April. 
March, 1895.— Incendiary attempt. 

October, 1899.— Revolution. 

February, 1900, to July, 1900.— Revolution. 
January, 1901.— Revolution. 

July, 1901.— Revolutionary disturbances. 
September, 1901.— City of Colon taken by rebels. 
March, 1902.— Revolutionary disturbances. 

July, 1902.— Revolution. 


The above is only a partial list of the revolutions, rebellions, insur- 
rections, riots, and other outbreaks that have occurred during the 
period in question; yet they number 53 for the 57 years. It will be 
noted that one of them lasted for nearly three years before it was 
quelled; another for nearly ayear. In short, the experience of over 
half a century has shown Colombia to be utterly incapable of keep- . 
ing order on the Isthmus. Only the active interference of the United 
States has enabled her to preserve so much as a semblance of sov- 
ereignty. Had it not been for the exercise by the United States of 
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the police power in her interest, her connection with the Isthmus 
would have been sundered long ago. In 1856, in 1860, in 1873, in 
1885, in 1901, and again in 1902, sailors and marines from United 
States war ships were forced to land in order to patrol the Isthmus, 
to protect life and property, and to see that the transit, across the 
Isthmus was kept open. In 1861, in 1862, in 1885, and in 1900, the 
Colombian Government asked that the United States Government 
would land troops to protect its interests and maintain order on the 
Isthmus. Perhaps the most extraordinary request is that which has 
just been received and which runs as follows: ; 


«Knowing that revolution has already commenced in Panama [an eminent Colom- 
bian] says that if the Government of the United States will land troops to preserve 
Colombian sovereignty, and the transit, if requested by Colombian chargé 
affaires, this Government will declare martial law; and, by virtue of vested’ con- 
stitutional authority, when public order is disturbed, will approve by decree the 
ratification of the canal treaty as signed; or, if the Government of the United 
States prefers, will call extra session of the Congress—with new and friendly 
members— next May to approve the treaty. [An eminent Colombian] has the per- 
fect confidence of vice-president, he says, and if it became necessary will go to the 
Isthmus or send representative there to adjust matters along above lines to the 
satisfaction of the people there.” 


This. dispatch is noteworthy from two standpoints. Its offer of 
immediately guaranteeing the treaty to us is in sharp contrast with 
the positive and contemptuous refusal of the Congress which has 
just closed its sessions to consider favorably such a treaty; it shows 
that the Government which made the treaty really had absolute 
control over the situation, but did not choose to exercise this control. 
The dispatch further calls on us to restore order and secure Colom- 
bian supremacy in the Isthmus from which the Colombian Gov- 
ernment has just by its action decided to bar us by preventing the 
construction of the canal. 

The control, in the interest of the commerce and traffic of the 
whole civilized world, of the means of undisturbed transit across 
the Isthmus of Panama has become of transcendent importance to 
the United States. We have repeatedly exercised this control by 
intervening in the course of domestic dissension, and by protecting 
the territory from foreign invasion. In 1853 Mr. Everett assured 
the Peruvian minister that we should not hesitate to maintain the 
neutrality of the Isthmus in the case of war between Peru and Co- 
lombia. In 1864 Colombia, which has always been vigilant to avail 
itself of its privileges conferred by the treaty, expressed its expecta- 
tion that in the event of war between Peru and Spain the United 
States would carry into effect the guaranty of neutrality. There 
have been few administrations of the State Department in which 
this treaty has not, either by the one side or the other, been used as 
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a basis of more or less important demands. _ It was said by Mr. Fish 
_ in 1871 that the Department of State had reason to believe that an 
attack upon Colombian sovereignty on the Isthmus had, on several 
occasions, been averted by warning from thisGovernment. In 1886, 
when Colombia was under the menace of hostilities from Italy in 
the Cerruti case, Mr. Bayard expressed the serious concern that the 
United States could not but feel, that a European power should re- 
sort to force against a sister republic of this hemisphere, as to the 
sovereign and uninterrupted use of a part of whose territory we are 
guarantors under the solemn faith of a treaty. 

The above recital of facts establishes beyond question: First, that 
the United States has for over half a century patiently and in good 
faith carried out its obligations under the treaty of 1846; second, 
that when for the first time it became possible for Colombia to do 
anything in requital of the services thus repeatedly rendered to it 
for fifty-seven years by the United States, the Colombian Govern- 
ment peremptorily and offensively refused thus to do its part, even 
though to do so would have been to its advantage and immeasurably 
to the advantage of the State of Panama, at that time under its 
jurisdiction; third, that throughout this period revolutions, riots, and 
factional disturbances of every kind have occurred one after the other 
in almost uninterrupted succession, some of them lasting for months 
and even for years, while the central government was unable to put 
them down or to make peace with the rebels; fourth, that these dis- 
turbances instead of showing any sign of abating have tended to 
grow more numerous and more serious in the immediate past; fifth, 
that the control of Colombia over the Isthmus of Panama could not 
be maintained without the armed intervention and assistance of the 
United States. In other words, the Government of Colombia, 
though wholly unable to maintain order on the Isthmus, has never- 
theless declined to ratify a treaty the conclusion of which opened the 
only chance to secure its own stability and to guarantee permanent 
peace on, and the construction of a canal across, the Isthmus. 

Under such circumstances the Government of the United States 
would have been guilty of folly and weakness, amounting in their 
sum to a crime against the Nation, had it acted otherwise than it did 
when the revolution of November 3 last took place in Panama. This 
great enterprise of building the interoceanic canal can not be held 
up to gratify the whims, or out of respect to the governmental im- 
potence, or to the even more sinister and evil political peculiarities, 
of people who, though they dwell afar off, yet, against the wish of 
the actual dwellers on the Isthmus, assert an unreal supremacy over 
the territory. The possession of a territory fraught with such 
peculiar capacities as the Isthmus in question carries with it obliga- 
tions to mankind. ‘The course of events has shown that this canal 
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‘can not be built by private enterprise, or by any other nation than 
‘our own; therefore it must be built by the United States. 5 

Every effort has been made by the Government of the United | 
States to persuade Colombia to follow a course which was essentially 
not only to our interests and to the interests of the world, but to the 
interests of Colombia itself. These efforts have failed; and Colombia, 
by her persistence in repulsing the advances that have been made, 
has forced us, for the sake of our own honor, and of the interest and 
well-being, not merely of our own people, but of the people of the 
Isthmus of Panama and the people of the civilized countries of the 
world, to take decisive steps to bring to an end a condition of affairs - 
which had become intolerable. The new Republic of Panama im- 
mediately offered to negotiate a treaty with us. This treaty I here- 
with submit. By it our interests are better safeguarded than in the 
treaty with Colombia which was ratified by the Senate at its last 
session. It is better in its terms than the treaties offered to us by 
the Republics of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. At last the right to 
begin this great undertaking is made available. Panama has done 
her part. All that remains is for the American Congress to do its 
part and forthwith this Republic will enter upon the execution of a 
project colossal in its size and of well-nigh incalculable: possibilities. 
for the good of this country and the nations of mankind. 

By the provisions of the treaty the United States guarantees and 
will maintain the independence of the Republic of Panama. There 
is granted to the United States in perpetuity the use, occupation, 
and control of a strip ten miles wide and extending three nautical 
miles into the sea at either terminal, with all lands lying outside of 
the zone necessary for the construction ‘of the canal or for its 
auxiliary works, and with the islands in the Bay of Panama. The 
cities of Panama and Colon are not embraced in the canal zone, but 
the United States assumes their sanitation and, in case of need, the 
maintenance of order therein; the United States enjoys within the 
granted limits all the rights, power, and authority which it would 
possess were it the sovereign of the territory to the exclusion of the 

.exercise of sovereign rights by the Republic. All railway and canal 
property rights belonging to Panama and needed for the canal pass 
to the United States, including any property of the! respective com- 
panies in the cities of Panama and Colon; the works, property, and 
personnel of the canal and railways are exempted from taxation 
as well in the cities of Panama and Colon as in the canal zone 
and its dependencies. Free immigration of the personnel and im- 
portation of supplies for the construction and operation of the canal 
are granted. Provision is made for the use of military force’and the 
building of fortifications by the United States for the protection of 
the transit. In other details, particularly as to the acquisition of the 
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interests of the New Panama Canal Company and the Panama Rail- 


way by the United States and the condemnation of private property 


' for the uses of the canal, the stipulations of the Hay-Herran treaty 


are closely followed, while the compensation to be given for these 


enlarged grants remains the same, being ten millions of dollars pay- 


able on exchange of ratifications; and, beginning nine years from 
that date, an annual payment of $250,000 during the life of the 
convention, THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuite House, December 7, 1903. 

To the Senate : 

Ai transmit for the advice and consent of the Senate to its ratifica- 
tion a convention between the United States of America and the 
Republic of Panama for the construction of a ship canal, etc., to con- 
nect the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, signed on Novem- 
ber 18, 1903. 

I also inclose a report from the Secretary of State submitting the 
convention for my consideration. 
. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, November 19, 1903. 


The undersigned, Secretary of State, has the honor to lay before 
the President for his consideration, and, if his judgment approve 
thereof, for submission to the Senate, with a view to receiving the 
advice and consent of that body to its ratification, a convention be- 
tween the United States of America and the Republic of Panama for 
the construction of a ship canal, etc., to connect the waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, signed by the respective plenipotentiaries 
of the two countries on November 18, 1903. 

Respectfully submitted, Joun Hay. 


ISTHMIAN CANAL CONVENTION, 


The United States of America and the Republic of Panama being desirous to 
insure the construction of a ship canal across the Isthmus of Panama to con- 
nect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and the Congress of the United States of 
America having passed an act approved June 28, 1902, in furtherance of that 
object, by which the President of the United States is authorized to acquire 
within a reasonable time the control of the necessary territory of the Republic 
of Colombia, and the sovereignty of such territory being actually vested in the 
Republic of Panama, the high contracting parties have resolved for that purpose 
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to conclude a convention, and have accordingly epeniates: as their plenipoten- 
tiaries — 


The President of the United States of America, John Hay, Secretary of State, 


and 


The Government of the Republic of Panama, Philippe Bunau-Varilla, envoy 


extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the Republic of Panama, there- 
unto specially empowered by said Government, who, after communicating with 
each other their respective full powers, found to be in good and due form, have 
agreed upon and concluded the following articles: 


ARTICLE I. 


The United States guarantees and will maintain the independence of the Re- 
public of Panama. 


ARTICLE II, 


The Republic of Panama grants to the United States in perpetuity the use, 
occupation, and control of a zone: of land and land under water for the con- 
struction, maintenance, operation, sanitation, and protection of said canal of the 
width of 10 miles, extending to the distance of 5 miles on each side of the cen- 
ter line of the route of the canal to be constructed, the said zone beginning in 
the Caribbean Sea 3 marine miles from mean low-water mark and extending 
to and across the Isthmus of Panama into the Pacific Ocean to a distance of 3 
marine miles from mean low-water mark, with the proviso that the cities of 


Panama and Colon and the harbors adjacent to said cities, which are included 
within the boundaries of the zone above described, shall not be included within. 


this grant. Ex. 

The Republic of Panama further grants to the United States in perpetuity 
the use, occupation, and control of any other lands and waters outside of the 
zone above described which may be necessary and convenient for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, operation, sanitation, and protection of the said canal or of 
any auxiliary canals or other works necessary and convenient for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, operation, sanitation, and protection of the said enterprise. 

The Republic of Panama further grants in like manner to the United States 
in perpetuity all islands within the limits of the zone above described and in 
addition thereto the group of small islands in the Bay of Panama, named Per- 
ico, Naos, Culebra, and Flamenco. 


ARTICLE III, 


The Republic of Panama grants to the United States. all the rights, power, 
and authority within the zone mentioned and described in Article II of this 
agreement and within the limits of all auxiliary lands and waters mentioned 
and described in said Article II which the United States would possess and ex- 
ercise if it were the,sovereign of the territory within which said lands and 
waters are located to the entire exclusion of the exercise by the Republic of 
Panama of any sovereign rights, power, or authority. 


ARTICLE IV. 


As rights subsidiary to the above grants the Republic of Panama grants in 
perpetuity to the United States the right to use the rivers, streams, lakes, and 
other bodies of water within its limits for navigation, the supply of water or 
water power, or other purposes, so far as the use of said rivers, streams, lakes, 
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-and bodies of water and the waters thereof may be necéssaty and convenient 
for the ponstedecins maintenance, operation, sanitation, and protection of the said 

~ vf meues athe 


4 ARTICLE V. 


_ The Republic of Panama grants to the United States in perpetuity a mo- 
“nopoly for the construction, maintenance, and operation of any system of com- 
‘munication by means of canal or railroad across its territory between the Car- 
gery Sea and the Pacific Ocean. 


ARTICLE VI. 


The grants herein contained shall in no manner invalidate the titles or rights 
of private land holders or owners of private property in the said zone or in or 
to any of the lands or waters granted to the United States by the provisions of 
any article of this treaty, nor shall they interfere with the rights of way over 
the public roads passing through the said zone or over any of the said lands or 
waters unless said rights of way or private rights shall conflict with rights 
herein granted to the United States, in which case the wae of the United 
States shall be. superior. 

All damages caused to the owners of private lands or private property of any 
kind by reason of the grants contained in this treaty or by reason of the opera- 
tions of the United States, its, agents or employees, or by reason of the con- 
struction, maintenance, operation, sanitation, and protection of the said canal or 
of the works of sanitation and protection herein provided for, shall be appraised 
and settled by a joint commission appointed by the Governments of the United 
States and of the Republic of Panama, whose decisions as to such damages 
shall be final, and whose awards as to such damages shall be paid solely by the 
United States. No part of the work on said canal or the Panama Railroad or 
on any auxiliary works relating thereto and authorized by the terms of this 
treaty shall be prevented, delayed, or impeded by or pending such proceedings 
to ascertain such damages. The appraisal of said private lands and private 
property and the assessment of damages to them shall be based upon their value 
before the date of this convention. 


ARTICLE VII. 


The Republic of Panama grants to the United States within the limits of the 
cities of Panama and Colon and their adjacent harbors and within the territory 
adjacent thereto the right to acquire, by purchase or by the exercise of the right 
of eminent domain, any lands, buildings, water rights, or other properties nec- 
essary and convenient for the construction, maintenance, operation, and protec- 
tion of the canal and of any works of sanitation, such as the collection and dis- 
position of sewage and the distribution of water in the said cities of Panama 
and Colon, which, in the discretion of the United States may be necessary and 
convenient for the construction, maintenance, operation, sanitation, and protection 
of the said canal and railroad. 

All such works of sanitation, collection, and digpsition of sewage and distri- 
bution of water in the cities of Panama and Colon shall be made at the ex- 

F pense of the United States, and the Government of the United States, its agents 
or nominees, shall be authorized to impose and collect water rates and sewerage 
rates which shall be sufficient to provide for the payment of interest and the 
amortization of the principal of the cost of said works within a period of fifty 
years, and upon the expiration of said term of fifty years the system of sewers 
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and waterworks shall revert to and become the properties of the cities of | Pan- 
ama and Colon, respectively, and the use of the water shall be free to the in- 
habitants of Panama and Colon, except to the extent that water rates may be 
ay for the operation and maintenance of said system of sewers and 
waters. 
The Republic. of Panama agrees that the cities of Panama and Colon shall 
comply in perpetuity with the sanitary ordinances, whether of a preventive or 


_ curative character, prescribed by the United States, and in case the Government 


of Panama is unable or fails in its duty to enforce this compliance by the cities 


of Panama and Colon with the sanitary ordinances of the United States the Re- 


public of Panama grants to the United States the right and authority to enforce 
the same. ; 

The same right and authority are granted to the United States for the main- 
tenance of public order in the cities of Panama and Colon and the territories 
and harbors adjacent thereto in case the Republic of Panama should not be, in 
the judgment of the United States, able to maintain such order. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


The Republic of Panama grants to the United States all rights which it now 
has. or hereafter may acquire to the property of the New Panama Canal Com- 
pany and the Panama Railroad Company as a result of the transfer of sover- 
eignty from the Republic of Colombia to the Republic of Panama over the Isth- 
mus of Panama and authorizes the New Panama Canal Company’to sell and 


transfer to the United States its rights, privileges, properties, and concessions, — 
as well as the Panama Railroad, and all the shares, or part of the shares of that 


company ; but the public lands situated outside of the zone described in Article 
II of this treaty, now included in the concessions to both said enterprises and 
not requited in the construction or operation of the canal, shall revert to the 
Republic of Panama, except any property now owned by or in the possession 
of said companies within Panama or Colon or the ports or terminals thereof. 


ARTICLE IX. 


The United States agrees that the ports at either entrance of the canal and 

the waters thereof and the Republic of Panama agrees that the towns of Pan- 
sama and Colon shall be free for all time, so that there shall not be imposed or 

collected custom-house tolls, tonnage, anchorage, light-house, wharf, pilot, or 
quarantine dues, or any other charges or taxes.of any kind upon any vessel 
using or passing through the canal or belonging to or employed by the United 
States, directly or indirectly, in connection with the construction, maintenance, 
operation, sanitation, and protection of the main canal, or auxiliary works, 
or upon the cargo, officers, crew, or passengers of any such vessels, except ‘such 
tolls and charges as may be imposed by the United States for the use of the 
canal and other works, and except tolls and charges imposed by the Republic 
of Panama upon merchandise destined to be introduced for the consumption of 
the rest of the Republic of Panama, and upon vessels touching at the ports of 
Colon and Panama and which do not cross the canal. 

The Government of the Republic of Panama shall have the right to establish 
in such ports and in the towns of Panama and Colon such houses and guards 
as it may be necessary to collect duties on importations destined to other por- 
tions of Panama and to prevent contraband trade. The United States shall 
have the right to make use of the towns and harbors of Panama and Colon as 
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‘and for ether works pertaining to the canal. 
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a of anchorage, and for making repairs, for loading, unloading, depositing, 


or transshipping cargoes either in transit or destined for the service ni ies sonal 


Articie X. 


The Republic of Panama agrees that there shall not be imposed any taxes, 
national, municipal, departmental, or of any other class, upon the canal, the rail- 
ways and auxiliary works, tugs and other vessels employed in the service of the 
canal, storehouses, workshops, offices, quarters for laborers, factories of all kinds, 
warehouses, wharves, machinery and other works, property, and effects apper- 
taining to the canal or railroad and auxiliary works, or their officers or em- 
ployees, situated within the cities of Panama and Colon, and that there shall not 
be imposed contributions or charges of a personal character of any kind upon 
officers, employees, laborers, and other individuals in the service of the canal and 
railroad and auxiliary works. 


ARTICLE XI. 


The United States agrees that the official ‘dispatches of the Government of 
the Republic of Panama shall be transmitted over any telegraph and telephone 
lines established for canal purposes and used for public and private business at 
rates not higher than those required from officials in the service of the United 
States. 


ARTICLE XII, 


The Government of the Republic of Panama shall permit the immigration and 
free access to the lands and workshops of the canal and its auxiliary works of 
all employees and workmen of whatever nationality under contract to work upon 
or seeking employment upon or in any wise connected with the said canal and 
its auxiliary works, with their respective families, and all such persons shall be 
free and exempt from the military service of the Republic of Panama. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


The United States may import at any time into the said zone and auxiliary 
lands, free of custom duties, imposts, taxes, or other charges, and without any 
restrictions, any and all vessels, dredges, engines, cars, machinery, tools, ex- 
plosives, materials, supplies, and other articles necessary and convenient in the 
construction, maintenance, operation, sanitation, and protection of the canal and 
auxiliary works, and all provisions, medicines, clothing, supplies, and other things 
necessary and convenient for the officers, employees, workmen, and laborers in 
the service and employ of the United States and for their families. If any such 
articles are disposed of for use outside of the zone and auxiliary lands granted 
to the United States, and within the territory of the Republic, they shall be sub- 
ject to the same import or other duties as like articles imported under the laws 
of the Republic of Panama. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


As the price or compensation for the rights, powers, and privileges granted in 
this convention by the Republic of Panama to the United States, the Govern- 
ment of the United States agrees to pay to the Republic of Panama the sum 
of $10,000,000 in gold coin of the United States on the exchange of the ratifi- 
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- cation of this convention, and also an annual payment during the life of this 
‘“-eonvention lof $250,000 in like ae coin, y begionte) “ae bcs after the date 


aforesaid. z Wo OTF 
.The provisions of this article shall be in ee to all other benefits assured 
to the Republic of Panama under this convention. 
But no delay or difference of opinion under this article or any other provisions 
of this treaty shall affect or interrupt aie full. Gperation and See this con+ 


iventinn in all ether respects. 


Arricie XV. ie Ialiatarsieoetee 


The joint commission referred to in Article VI shall be established as follows : 

The President of the United States shall nominate two persons and the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Panama shall nominate two persons and they shall pro- 
ceed to a decision; but in case of disagreement of the commission (by reason 
of their being equally divided in conclusion) an umpire shall be appointed by 
the two Governments, who shall render the decision. In the event of the death, 
absence, or incapacity of a commissioner or umpire, or of his omitting, declining, 
or ceasing to act, his place shall be filled by the appointment of another person 
in the manner above indicated. All decisions by a majority of the commission 


or by the umpire shall be final. 


ARTICLE XVI, 


The two Governments shall make adequate provision by future agreement for 
the pursuit, capture, imprisonment, detention, and delivery within said zone and 
auxiliary lands to the authorities of the Republic of Panama of persons charged 
with the commitment of crimes, felonies, or misdemeanors without said zone, 
and for the pursuit, capture, imprisonment, detention, and delivery without said 
zone to the authorities of the United States of persons charged with the commit- 
ment of crimes, felonies, and misdemeanors within said zone and auxiliary lands. 


ARTICLE XVII. 


The Republic of Panama grants to the United States the use of all the ports 
of the Republic open to commerce as places of refuge for any vessels employed 
in the canal enterprise, and for all vessels passing or bound to pass through the 
canal which may be in distress and be driven to seek refuge in said ports. 
Such vessels shall be exempt from anchorage and tonnage dues on the part of 
the Republic of Panama. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 


The canal, when constructed, and the entrances thereto shall be neutral in per- 
petuity, and shall be opened upon the terms provided for by section r of Arti- 
cle III of, and in conformity with all the stipulations of, the treaty entered into 
by the Governments of the United States and Great Britain on November 18, 1901. 


ARTICLE XIX. 


The Government of the Republic of Panama shall have the right to trans- 
port over the canal its vessels and its troops and munitions of war in such ves- 
sels at all times without paying charges of any kind. The exemption is to be 
extended to the auxiliary railway for the transportation of persons in the service 
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of the Republic of Panama, or of the police force charged with the preserva-_ 


tion of public order outside of said zone, as well as to their bagwage, bad 
of war, and supplies. 


ARTICLE XX, 


If by virtue of any existing treaty in relation to the territory of the Isthmus 
of Panama, whereof the obligations shall descend or be assumed by the Republic. 
of Panama, there may be any privilege or concession in favor of the Govern- 
ment or the citizens and subjects of a third power relative to an interoceanic _ 
means of communication which in any of its terms may be incompatible with — 
the terms of the present convention, the Republic of Panama agrees to cancel 
or modify such treaty in due form, for which purpose it shall give to the s<id 
third power the requisite notification within the term of four months from the 
date of the present convention, and in case the existing treaty contains no clause 
permitting its modification or annulment, the Republic of Panama agrees to pro- 
cure its modification or annulment in such form that there shall not exist any 
conflict with the stipulations of the present convention. 


ARTICLE XXI. 


The rights and privileges granted by the Republic of Panama to the United 
States in the preceding articles are understood to be free of all anterior debts, 
liens, trusts, or liabilities, or concessions or privileges to other governments, cor- 
porations, syndicates, or individuals, and consequently, if there should arise any 
claims on account of the present concessions and privileges or otherwise, the 
claimants shall resort to the Government of the Republic of Panama and not to 
the United States for any indemnity or compromise which may be required. 


ARTICLE XXII. 


The Republic of Panama renounces and grants to the United States the par- 
ticipation to which it might be entitled in the future earnings of the canal un- 
der Article XV of the concessionary contract with Lucien N. B. Wyse now 
owned by the New Panama Canal Company and any and all other rights or 
claims of a pecuniary nature arising under or relating to said concession, or 
arising under or relating to the concessions to the Panama Railroad Company 
or any extension or modification thereof; and it likewise renounces, confirms, 
and grants to the United States, now and hereafter, all the rights and property 
reserved in the said concessions which otherwise would belong to Panama at or 
before the expiration of the terms of ninety-nine years of the concessions granted 
to or held by the above-mentioned party and companies, and all right, title and 
interest which it now has or may hereafter have, in and to the lands, canal, 
works, property, and rights held by the said companies under said concessions 
or otherwise, and acquired or to be acquired by the United States from or 
through the New Panama Canal Company, including any property and rights 
which might or may in the future, either by lapse of time, forfeiture, or other- 
wise, revert to the Republic of Panama under any cortracts or concessions, with 
gaid Wyse, the Universal Panama Canal Company, the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany, and the New Panama Canal Company. 

- The aforesaid rights and property shall be and are free and released from 
any present or revisionary interest in or claims of Panama, and the title of the 
United States thereto, upon consummation of the contemplated purchase by the 
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United States from the New Panama Canal Company, shall be absolute, so far 
as concerns the Republic of Panama, excepting always the me of the Re- 
public specifically secured under this treaty. 


_ ARTICLE XXIII. 


If it should become necessary at any time to employ armed forces for the . 
safety or protection of the canal, or of the ships that make use of the same, or 
the tailways and auxiliary works, the United States shall have the right, at all 
. times and in its discretion, to use its police and its land and naval forces or to 
establish fortifications for these purposes. 


rite 


ARTICLE XXIV. 


No change either in the Government or in the laws and treaties of the Re- 
public of Panama shall, without the consent of the United States, affect any 
right of the United States under the present convention or under any treaty 
stipulation between the two countries that now exists or may hereafter exist 
touching the subject-matter of this convention. 

If the Republic of Panama shall hereafter enter as a constituent into any other 
government or into any union or confederation of states, so as to merge her 
sovereignty or independence in such government, union, or confederation, the 
rights of the United States under this convention shall not be in any respect 
lessened or impaired. ' 


ARTICLE XXV. 


For the better performance of the engagements of this convention and to the 
end of the efficient protection of the canal and the preservation of its neutrality, 
the’ Government of the Republic of Panama will sell or lease to the United 
States lands adequate and necessary for naval or coaling stations on the 
Pacific coast and on the western Caribbean coast of the Republic at certain 
points to be agreed upon with the President of the United States, 


ARTICLE XXVI. 


This convention when signed by the. plenipotentiaries of the contracting par- 
ties shall be ratified by the respective Governments, and the ratifications shall 
be exchanged at Washington at the earliest date possible. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the present con- 
vention in duplicate and have hereunto affixed their respective seals. 

Done at the city of Washington the 18th day of November, in the year of 
our Lord, 1903. 

Joun Hay. [SEAL. ] 
P. Bunau-VARILLA. [SEAL. ] 


Wuite Houser, December 9, 1903. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I' transmit herewith the first annual report of the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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Wuitrt House, Dian be II, 1903. 
To the Senate and Ffouse of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary a State, relating 
to the International Sanitary Bureau created by the First Inter-. 
national Sanitary Conference of the American Republics, in pursu-_ 
ance of a resolution of the Pan-American conference during the 
winter of 1901-2, and asking for an appropriation to meet the annual 
share of the Teale States in the expenses of the Bureau. 

In view of the importance of this Bureau, I teeomuneat that the 
appropriation asked for be granted. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuite House, December 11, 1903. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a request from the Secretary of State, looking 
to the payment of this Government’s quota of a fund to be contrib- 
uted by the governments forming the International Union of 
American Republics for the erection of a building in the city of 
Washington for the use of the Bureau of the American Republics. 

I approve the recommendations made by the Secretary of State 
and strongly recommend the matter to the favorable consideration of 
Congress. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


WHITE House, December 11, 1903. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith for the consideration of Congress a report by 
the Secretary of State, with accompanying papers, relative to the 
claims of the Eastern Extension, Australasia and China Telegraph 
Company, the Cuba Submarine Telegraph Company, and La Com- 
pagnie Francaise des Cables Télégraphiques for damages done to 
their cables and property by United States naval and military 
authorities during the Spanish-American war. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


WuitEe House, December 11, 1903. 
To the Senate and House of Represexrtatives: 
I transmit herewith for the consideration of the Congress a report 
by the Secretary of State, with accompanying papers, in the claim of 


the British schooner Lz//ze, ; 
THEODORE .ROOSEVELE 
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Wuite House, ans 15, £903. 
To the Cour and House of Representatives 
I transmit herewith the report of the Commission on Tntetaadiondt 


Exchange constituted under authority of the act of March 3, 1903, 


in compliance with the request of the Governments of Mexico 
and China, for the co-operation of the United States in an effort to — 


bring about a fixed relationship between the moneys of the gold- 


standard countries and the present silver-using countries. 

The attention of Congress is invited to the accompanying report of 
the Secretary of State, whose request for an appropriation of $100,000 
for the completion of the work of the Commission in China, and 
other expenditures incidental to the work of the Commission, I 
heartily indorse. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuite Houses, Washington, December 18, 1903. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


I transmit herewith a communication from the Acting Secretary of 


State covering the report of the agent of the United States before 


the Alaskan boundary tribunal, with appendices. 

The attention of Congress is invited to the request of the Acting 
Secretary of State that 500 copies of the report and appendices be 
printed for the use of the Department of State. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuitr Houss, Washington, December 18, 1903. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I transmit, for the information of the Congress in connection with 
the correspondence already transmitted relating to the recent revolu- 
tion on the Isthmus of Panama, and contained in House Document 
No. 8, Fifty-eighth Congress, first session, parts 1 and 2, a report 
from the Secretary of State, with accompanying papers, concerning 
the convention between the United States and Colombia for the con- 
struction of an interoceanic canal across the Isthmus of Panama. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


White House, January 4, 1904. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I lay before the Congress for its information a statement of my 
action up to this time in executing the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the construction of a canal connecting the waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans,” approved June 28, 1902, ahi 
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By the said act the President was authorized to secure for the 

United States the property of the Panama Canal Company and the 
‘perpetual control of a strip 6 miles wide across the Isthmus of 
Panama. It was further provided that ‘should the President be 
unable to obtain for the United States a satisfactory title to the 
property of the New Panama Canal Company and the control of the 

“necessary territory of the Republic of Colombia * * *. within a 
reasonable time and upon reasonable terms, then the President” 
should endeavor to provide for a canal by the Nicaragua route. 
The language quoted defines with exactness and precision what was 
to be done, and what as a matter of fact has been done. . The Presi- 
dent was authorized to go to the Nicaragua route only if within a 
reasonable time he could not obtain ‘‘ control of the necessary terri- 
tory of the Republic of Colombia.” This control, has now been 
obtained; the provision of the act has been complied with; it is no 
longer possible under existing legislation to go to the Nicaragua 
route as an alternative. 

This act marked the climax of the effort on the part of the United 
States to secure, so far as legislation was concerned, an interoceanic 
canalacross the Isthmus. The effort to secure a treaty for this pur- 
pose with one of the Central American Republics did not stand on 
the same footing with the effort to secure a treaty under any ordi- 
nary conditions. The proper position for the United States to 
assume in reference to this canal, and therefore to the governments 
of the Isthmus, had been clearly set forth by Secretary Cass in 1858. 
In my annual Message I have already quoted what Secretary Cass 
said; but I repeat the.quotation here, because the principle it states 
is fundamental: 


‘‘ While the rights of sovereignty of the states occupying this region (Central 
America) should always be respected, we shall expect that these rights be 
exercised in a spirit befitting the occasion and the wants and circumstances that 
have arisen. Sovereignty has its duties as well asits rights, and none of these 
local governments, even if administered with more regard to the just. demands of 
other nations than they have been, would be permitted, in a spirit of Eastern isola- 
tion, to close the gates of intercourse on the great highways of the world, and jus- 
tify the act by the pretension that these avenues of trade and travel belong to them 
and that they choose to shut them, or, what is almost equivalent, to encumber 
them with such unjust relations as would prevent their general use.” 


The principle thus enunciated. by Secretary Cass was sound then 
and itis sound now. ‘The United States has taken the position that 
no other Government is to build the canal. In 1889, when France 
proposed to come to the aid of the French Panama Company by guar- 
anteeing their bonds, the Senate of the United States in executive 
session, with only some three votes dissenting, passed a resolution as 
follows: 
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‘That the Government of the Taare States willlook with serious concert and 


disapproval upon any connection of any European government with the construc: 


tion or control of any ship canal across the Isthmus of Darien or across Central 


America, and must regard any such connection of control as injurious to the just 


tights and interests of the United States and as a menace to their welfare.” 


z 


Undet the Hay-Pauncefote treaty it was explicitly riedced that 


the United States should control, police, and protect the canal which 


was to be built, keeping it open for the vessels of all nations on equal 
terms. The United States thus assumed the position of guarantor 
“of the canal and of its peaceful use by all the world. The guarantee 
included as a matter of course the building of the canal. .The enter- 
prise was recognized as responding to an international need; and it 
would be the veriest travesty on right and justice to treat the gov- 
ernments in possession of the Isthmus as having the right, in the 
language of Mr. Cass, ‘‘to close the gates of intercourse on the great 
highways of the world, and justify the act by the pretension that 
these avenues of trade and travel belong to them and that they 
choose to shut them.” 

When this Government submitted to Colombia the Hay-Herran 
treaty three things were, therefore, already settled. ~ 

One was that the canal should be built. The time for delay, the 
time for permitting the attempt to be made by private enterprise, the 
time for permitting any government of anti-sociai spirit and of im- 
perfect development to bar the work, was past. The United States 


had assumed in connection with the canal certain responsibilities not. 


only to its own people, but to the civilized world, which imperatively 
demanded that there should nolonger be delay in beginning the work. 

Second. While it was settled that the canal should be built with- 
out unnecessary or improper delay, it was no less clearly shown to 
be our purpose to deal not merely in a spirit of justice but in a spirit 
of generosity with the people through whose land we might build it. 
The Hay-Herran treaty, if it erred at all, erred in the direction of 
an over-generosity toward the Colombian Government. In our 
anxiety to be fair we had gone to the very verge in yielding to a 
weak nation’s demands what that nation was helplessly unable to en- 
force from us against,our will. The only criticisms made upon the 
Administration for the terms of the Hay-Herran treaty were for 
having granted too much to Colombia, not for failure to grant 


enough. Neither in the Congress nor in the public press, at the 


time that this treaty was formulated, was there complaint that it did 
not in the fullest and amplest manner guarantee to Colombia every- 
thing that she could by any color of title demand. 


Nor is the fact to be lost sight of that the rejected treaty, while 


generously responding to the pecuniary demands of Colombia, in 
other respects merely provided for the construction of the canal in 
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conformity with the express requirements of the act of the Congress 


of June 28, 1890. By that act, as heretofore quoted, the President 


was authorized to acquire from Colombia, for the purposes of the 
canal, ‘‘perpetual control” of a certain strip of land; and it was ex- 
pressly required. that the ‘‘control” thus to be obtained should 
include ‘‘jurisdiction” to make police and sanitary regulations and 
to establish such judicial tribunals as might be agreed on for their 
enforcement. These were conditions precedent prescribed, by the 
Congress; and for their fulfillment suitable stipulations were em- 
bodied in the treaty.. It has been stated'in public prints that Colom- 
bia objected to these stipulations, on the ground that they involved 
a relinquishment of her ‘‘ sovereignty;” but in the light of what has 
taken place, this alleged objection must be considered.as an after- 
thought. In reality, the treaty, instead of requiring a cession) of 
Colombia’s sovereignty over the canal strip, expressly acknowledged, 
confirmed, and preserved her sovereignty over it. The treaty in 
this respect simply proceeded on the lines on which all the negotia- 
tions leading up to the present situation have been conducted. In 
those negotiations the exefcise by the United States, subject to the 
paramount rights of the local sovereign, of a substantial control over 
the canal and the immediately adjacent territory, has been treated 
as a fundamental part of any arrangement that might be made. It 
has formed an essential feature of all our plans, and its necessity is 
fully recognized in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The Congress, in 
providing-that such control should be secured, adopted no new prin- 
ciple, but only incorporated in its legislation a condition the import- 
ance and propriety of which were universally recognized. During 
all the years of negotiation and discussion that preceded the conclu- 
sion of the Hay-Herran treaty, Colombia never intimated that the 
requirement by the United States of control over the canal strip 
would render unattainable the construction of a canal by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama; nor were we advised, during the months when 
legislation of 1902 was pending before the Congress, that the terms 
which it embodied would render negotiations with Colombia im- 
practicable. It is plain that no nation could construct and guarantee 
the neutrality of the canal with a less degree of control than was 
stipulated for in the Hay-Herran treaty. A refusal to grant such 
degree of control was necessarily a refusal to make any practicable 
treaty at all. Such refusal therefore squarely raised the question 
whether Colombia was entitled to bar the transit of the world’s 
traffic across the Isthmus. 

That the canal itself was eagerly demanded by the people of the 
locality through which it was to pass, and that the people of this 
locality no less eagerly longed for its construction under American 
control, are shown by the unanimity of action in the new Panama 
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“Republic. Furthermore, Colombia, after having rejected the treaty 
‘in spite of our protests and warnings when it was in’ her power to 
“accept it, has since shown the utmost eagerness’ to accept the same 
treaty if only the status quo could be restored. One of the men 
‘standing highest in the official circles of Colombia, on November 6, 
addressed the American minister at Bogota, saying that if the Gov- 


ernment of the United States would land troops to preserve Colom-' 


“pian sovereignty and the transit, the Colombian Government would 
declare martial law; and, by virtue of vested constitutional author- 
‘ity, when public oudieed is disturbed, [would] approve by decree the 

ratification of the canal treaty as signed; or, if the Government of the 
“United States prefers, [would] call extra session of the Congress — 
- with iiew and friendly members—next May to approve the treaty.” 
“Having these facts in view, there is no shadow of question that the 
Government of the United States proposed a treaty which was not 
‘merely just, but generous to Colombia, which our people regarded 


as erring, if at all, on the side of overgenerosity; which was hailed | 


‘with delight by the people of the immediate locality through which 
~ the canal was to pass, who were most concerned as to the new order 
of things, and which the Colombian authorities now-recognize as 
being so good that they are willing to promise its unconditional 
- ratification if only we will desert those who have shown themselves 
our friends and restore to those who have shown themselves 
‘unfriendly the power to undo what they did. Ipass by the question 
as to what assurance we have that they would now keep their pledge 
and not’ again refuse to ratify the treaty if they had the power; 
for, of course, I will not for one moment discuss the possibility 
of the United States committing an act of such baseness as to 
abandon the new Republic of Panama. 
- Third. Finally the Congress definitely settled where the’ canal 
was to be built. It was provided that a treaty should be made for 
‘building the canal across the Isthmus of Panama; and if, after reason- 
able time, it proved impossible to secure such treaty, that then we 
should go to Nicaragua. The treaty has been made; for it needs no 
argument to show that the intent of the Congress was to insure a 
canal across Panama, and that whether the Republic granting the 
title was called New Granada, Colombia, or Panama mattered not 
one whit. As events turned out, the question of ‘‘ reasonable time ” 
did not enter into the matter at all. Although, as the months went 
by, it became increasingly improbable that the Colombian Congress 
would ratify the treaty or take steps which would be equivalent 
thereto, yet all chance for such action on their part did not vanish 
until the Congress closed at the end.of October; and within three 


days thereafter the revolution in Panama had broken out. Pan- 


ama became an independent state, and the control of the terri- 
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tory necessary for building the canal then became obtainable. The 
condition under which alone we could have gone to Nicaragua. 


thereby became impossible of fulfillment. If the pending treaty. 
with Panama should not be ratified by the Senate. this would not. 
alter the fact that we could not go to Nicaragua, ‘The Congress. 
has decided the route, and there is no alternative: under existing 
legislation. 

When in August it began to appear probable baa the Gohow Haka 
Legislature would not ratify the treaty it became incumbent upon: 
me to consider well what the situation was and to be ready to — 
advise the Congress as to what were the. various alternatiyes of. 
action open to us. There were several possibilities. One was that 
Colombia would at the last moment see the unwisdom of her posi- 
tion. That there might be nothing omitted, Secretary Hay, through 
the minister at Bogota, repeatedly warned Colombia that grave con- 
sequences might follow from her rejection of the treaty. Although 
it was a constantly diminishing chance, yet the possibility of ratifi- 
cation did not wholly pass away until the close of the session of the 
Colombian Congress. 

A second alternative was that by the close of the session on the 
last day of October, without the ratification of the treaty by Colom- 
bia and without any steps taken by Panama, the American Congress 
on assembling early in November would be confronted with a. situ- 
ation in which there had been a failure to come to’ terms as to 
building a canal along the Panama route, and yet there had not 
been a lapse of a reasonable time — using the word reasonable in any 
proper sense—such as would justify the Administration going to the 
Nicaragua route. This situation seemed on the whole the most 
likely, and as a matter of fact I had made the original draft of my 
Message to the Congress with a view to its existence. 

It was the opinion of eminent international jurists that in view 
of the fact that the great design of our guarantee under the treaty of 
1846 was to dedicate the Isthmus to the purposes of interoceanic 
transit, and above all to secure the construction of an interoceanic 
canal, Colombia could not under existing conditions refuse to enter 
intoa proper arrangement with the United States to that! end, with- 
out violating the spirit and substantially repudiating the obligations 
of a treaty the full benefits of which she had enjoyed for over fifty 
years. My intention was to. consult the Congress as to whether 
under such circumstances it would not be proper to announce that 
the canal was to be dug forthwith; that we would give the terms 
that we had offered and no others; and that if such terms were 
not agreed to we would enter into an arrangement with Panama 
direct, or take what other steps were needful in order to begin the 
enterprise, 
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A third possibility was that the people of the Isthmus, who’ hadi 
formerly constituted an independent state, and who until recently | 
were united-to Colombia only by a loose tie of federal relationship, © 
might take the protection of their own vital interests into their own 
hands, reassert their former rights, declare their independence upon 
just grounds, and establish a government competent ‘and willing to’ 
do its share in this great work for civilization. This third possibility _ 
is what actually occurred. Everyone knew that it was a possibility, 

but it was not until toward the end of October that it appeared to be 
an imminent probability. Although the Administration, of course, 
had special means of knowledge, no such means were: necessary in 
order to appreciate the possibility, and toward the end the likelihood, 
of such a revolutionary outbreak and of its success. It was a matter 
of common notoriety. Quotations from the daily papers could be in- 
definitely multiplied to show this state of affairs; a very few will 
suffice. From Costa Rica on August 31 a special was sent to Te 
Washington ‘* Post,” running as follows : 


‘‘San Jost, Costa Rica, August 31. 

“Travelers from Panama report the Isthmus alive with fires of a new revolu- 
tion. It is inspired, it is believed, by men who, in Panama and Colon, have sys-_ 
tematically engendered the pro-American feeling to secure the building of the 
Isthmian canal by the United States. ; 

‘‘The Indians have risen, and the late followers of Gen. Benjamin Bee are 
mustering in the mountain villages, preparatory to joining in an organized revolt, 
caused by the rejection of the canal treaty. 

“‘ Hundreds of stacks of arms, confiscated by the Colombian Government at the 
close of the late revolution, have reappeared from some mysterious source, and 
thousands of rifles that look suspiciously like the Mausers the United States 
captured in Cuba are issuing to the gathering forces from central points of distri- 
bution., With the arms goes ammunition, fresh from factories, showing the move- 
ment is not spasmodic, but is carefully planned. 

* * * * * * * 

‘«The Government forces in Panama and Colon, numbering less than 1,500 men, 
are reported to be a little more than friendly to the revolutionary spirit. They 
have been ill paid since the revolution closed and their only hope of prompt pay- 
ment is another war. 

‘General’ Huertes, commander of the forces, who is ostensibly loyal to the 
Bogota Government, is said to be secretly friendly to the proposed revolution. At 
least, all his personal friends are open in denunciation of the Bogota Government 
and the failure of the Colombian Congress to ratify the canal treaty. | 

“The consensus of opinion gathered from late arrivals from the Isthmus is that 
the revolution is coming, and that it will succeed.” 


A special dispatch to the Washington ‘‘ Post,” under date of New 
York, September 1, runs as follows: 


‘‘B. G. Duque, editor and proprietor of the ‘ Panama Star and Herald,’ a resident 
of the Isthmus during the past twenty-seven years, who arrived to-day in New 
York, declared that if the canal treaty fell through a revolution would be likely to 
follow. 
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‘««There is a very strong feeling in Panama,’ said Mr. Duque, ‘that Colombia, in 
negotiating the sal .of a canal concession in Panama, is looking for profits that 
might just as well 2 to Panama herself.: a 

“<The Colombian Government, only the other day, suppressed a newspaper that 
dared to speak of independence for Panama. A while ago there was a secret plan 
afoot to cut loose from Colombia and seek the protection of the United States,’” 


In the New York ‘‘ Herald”’ of September 10 the following state- 
ment appeared: 


“Representatives of strong interests on the Isthmus of Panama who make their 
headquarters in this city are considering a plan of action to be undertaken in 
co-operation with men of similar views in Panama and Colon to bring about a 
revolution and form an independent government in Panama opposed to that in 
Bogota. 

“There is much indignation on the Isthmus on account of the failure of the canal 
treaty, which is ascribed to the authorities at Bogota. This opinion is believed to 
be shared by a majority of the Isthmians of all shades of political belief, and they 
think it is to their best interest for a new republic to be formed on the Isthmus, 
which may negotiate directly with the United States a new treaty which will per- 
mit the digging of the Panama canal under favorable conditions.” 


In the New York ‘ Times,” under date of September 13, there 
appeared from Bogota the following statement: 


‘© A proposal made by Sefior Perez y Sotos to ask the Executive to appoint an 
anti-secessionist governor in Panama has been approved by the Senate. Speakers 
in the Senate said that Sefior Obaldia, who was recently appointed governor of 
Panama, and who is favorable to a canal treaty, was a menace to the national in- 
tegrity. Senator Marroquin protested against the action of the Senate. 

« President Marroquin succeeded later in calming the Congressmen. Iteappears 
that he was able to give them satisfactory reasons for Governor Obaldia’s appoint- 
ment. He appears torealize the imminent peril of the Isthmus of Panama declar- 
ing its independence. 

‘«‘Sefior Deroux, representative fora Panama constituency, recently delivered a 
sensational speech in the House. Among other things he said: 

““«TIn Panama the bishops, governors, magistrates, military chiefs, and their 
subordinates have been and are foreign to the department. It seems that the 
Government, with surprising tenacity, wishes to exclude the Isthmus from all par- 
ticipation in public affairs. As regards international dangers in the Isthmus, all I 
can say is that if these dangers exist they are due to the conduct of the national 
government, which is in the direction of reaction. 

«+ Tf the Colombian Government will not take action with a view to preventing 
disaster, the responsibility will rest with it alone.’”’ 


In the New York ‘‘ Herald”’ of October 26 it was reported that a 
revolutionary expedition of about 70 men had actually landed on the 
Isthmus. In the Washington ‘‘ Post” of October 29 it was reported 
from Panama that in view of the impending trouble on the Isthmus 
the Bogota Government had gathered troops in sufficient numbers to 
at once put down an attempt at secession. In the New York 
‘‘ Herald” of October 30 it was announced from Panama that Bogota 
was hurrying troops to the Isthmus to put down the projected revolt. 
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In the New York ‘‘ Herald” of November 2 ‘it was announced that. 


in Bogota the Congress had indorsed the energetic measures taken 


to meet the situation on the Isthmus and that 6,000 men were about © 


to be sent thither. 


Quotations like the above could be multiplied indefinitely. Suf-. 


fice it to say that it was notorious that revolutionary trouble of a 
serious nature was impending upon’ the Isthmus. But it was not 


; necessary to rely exclusively upon such general means of informa- 


tion. On October 15 Commander Hubbard, of the Navy, notified the 
Navy Department that, though things were quiet on the Isthmus, a 


revolution had broken out in the State of Cauca. On October 16, at 


the request of Lieutenant-General Young,I saw Capt. C. B. Hum- 
_ phrey and Lieut. Grayson Mallet-Prevost Murphy, who had. just 


retutned from a four months’ tour through the northern portions of. 


Venezuela and Colombia. They stopped in Panama on their return 


in the latter part of September. At the time they were sent down 


there had been no thought of their going to Panama, and their visit 
to the Isthmus was but an unpremeditated incident of their return 
journey; nor had they been spoken to by anyone at Washington 


regarding the possibility of a revolt. Until they landed at Colon ~ 


they had no knowledge that a revolution was impending, save what 
they had gained from the newspapers. What they’ saw in Panama 
so impressed them that they reported thereon to Lieutenant-General 
Young, according to his memorandum — 


‘that while on the Isthmus they became satisfied beyond question that, owing 
largely to the dissatisfaction because of the failure of Colombia to ratify the Hay- 
Herran treaty, a revolutionary party was in course of organization having for its 
object the separation of the State of Panama from Colombia, the leader being Dr. 
Richard Arango, a former governor of Panama; that when they were on the 
Isthmus arms and ammunition were being smuggled into the city of Colon in piano 
boxes, merchandise crates, etc., the small arms received being principally the 
Gras French rifle, the Remington and the Mauser; that nearly every citizen in 
Panama had some sort of rifle or gun in his possession, with ammunition therefor; 
_ that in the city of Panama there had been organized a fire brigade which was 
really intended for a revolutionary military organization; that there were represen- 
tatives of the revolutionary organization at all important points on the Isthmus; that 
in Panama, Colon, and the other principal places of the Isthmus police forces had 
been organized which were in reality revolutionary forces; that the people on the 
Isthmus seemed to be unanimous in their sentiment against the Bogota Govern- 
ment, and their disgust over the failure of that Government to ratify the treaty 
providing for the construction of the canal, and that a revolution might be expected 
immediately upon the adjournment of the Colombian Congress without ratification 
of the treaty.” 


Lieutenant-General Young regarded their-report as of such impor- 
tance as to make it advisable that I should personally see these 
officers. They told me what they had already reported to the Lieu- 
tenant-General, adding that on the Isthmus the excitement was 
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seething, and that the Colombian troops were reported to be dis- 
affected. In response to a question of mine they informed me that 


it was the general belief that the revolution might break out at any 


moment, and if it did not happen before, would doubtless take place 
dmrbhedidtaly after the closing of the Roireuthing Congress (at the end 


“of October) if the canal treaty were not ratified. They were certain 


that the revolution would occur, and before leaving the Isthmus had 
made their own reckoning as to the time, which they’ had set down 
as being probably from three to four weeks after their leaving. The 
reason they set this as the probable inside limit of time was that they. 
reckoned that it would be at least three or four weeks — say not until 
October 20—before a sufficient ann of arms and munitions © 
would have been landed. 

“In view of all these facts I directed the Navy Department to issue 
instructions such as would insure our having ships within easy reach 
of the Isthmus in the event of need arising. | Orders were given on 
October 19 to the Boston to proceed to San Juan del Sur, Nicara- 
gua; to the Dzxze to prepare to sail from League Island; and to the 
Atlanta to proceed to Guantanamo. On October 30 the Nashville 
was ordered to proceed to Colon. On November 2 when, the Colom- 
bian Congress having adjourned, it was evident that the outbreak 
was imminent, and when it was announced that both sides were 
making ready forces whose meeting would mean bloodshed and dis- 
order, the Colombian troops having been embarked on vessels, the 
following instructions were sent to the commanders of the Boston, 
Nashville, and Dixte- i 


“Maintain free and uninterrupted transit. Ifinterruption is threatened by armed 
force, occupy the line of railroad. Prevent landing of any armed force with hostile 
intent, either Government or insurgent, at any point within 50 miles of Panama. 
Government force reported approaching the Isthmus in vessels, Prevent their 
landing if, in your judgment, the landing would precipitate a conflict.” 


These orders were delivered in pursuance of the policy on which 
our Government had repeatedly acted. This policy was exhibited 
in the following orders, given under somewhat similar circumstances 
last year, and the year before, and the year before that. The first 
two telegrams are from the Department of State to the consul at 
Panama: 

JULY 25, I900. 

You are directed to protest against any act of hostility which may involve or im- 
peril the safe and peaceful transit of persons or property across the Isthmus of 
Panama. ‘The bombardment of Panama would have this’ effect,and the United 
States must insist upon the neutrality of the Isthmus as guaranteed by the treaty. 


NovEMBER 20, 1901. 
Notify all parties molesting or interfering with free transit across the Isthmus 
that such interference must cease and that the United States will prevent the in- 
M P—VOlL xI—4o0 
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terruption of traffic upon the railroad. Consult with captain of the owa, who will | 
- be instructed to land marines, if necessary, for the protection of the railroad, in. .ac- 
cordance with the treaty rights and obligations of the United States. Desirable to cor 


avoid bloodshed, if possible. 


The next three See are from and: to the Secretary ih the 
Navy: 


cs SEPTEMBER 12, 1902. 
‘*RANGER, Panama: 

“United States guarantees perfect neutrality of Isthmus and that a pes transit | 
from sea to sea be notinterrupted or embarrassed. * * * Any transportation of 
troops which might contravene these provisions of treaty should not be sanctioned 
by you nor should use of road be permitted which might convert the line of transit, 

‘into theater of hostility. _ Moopy,.” 


‘*COLON, a A pate 20, see 
‘“«Secrerary Navy, Washington: 


“Everything is conceded. The United States guards and guarantees traffic and 
the line of transit. To-day I permitted the exchange of Colombian troops from 
Panama to Colon, about 1,000 men each way, the troops without arms in train 
guarded by American naval force in the same manner as other passengers; arms 
and ammunition in separate train, guarded also by naval force in the same man-- 
ner as other freight. McLean.” | 


‘“PanaMA, October 3, 1902. — 
‘‘SecreTARY Navy, Washington, D. C.: > 


“Have sent this communication to the American consul at Panama: 

““«Inform governor while trains running under United States protection I must 
decline transportation any combatants, ammunition, arms, which might cause in- 
terruption traffic or convert line of transit into theater hostilities.’ CasEy.” 


On November 3 Commander Hubbard responded to the above- 
quoted telegram of November 2, 1903, saying that before the tele- 
gram had been received 400 Colombian troops from Cartagena had 
landed at Colon; that there had been no revolution on the Isthmus, 
but that the situation was most critical if the revolutionary leaders 
should act. On this same date the Associated Press in Washington 
received a bulletin stating that a revolutionary outbreak had oc- 
curred. When this was brought to the attention of the Assistant 
Secretary of State, Mr. Loomis, he prepared the following cablegram 
to the consul-general at Panama and the consul at Colon: 


“Uprising on Isthmus reported. Keep Department promptly and fully in- 
formed.” 


Before this telegram was sent, however, one was received from 
Consul Malmros at Colon, running as follows : 


“Revolution imminent. Government force on the Isthmus about s00 men. 
Their official promised support revolution. Fire department, Panama, 441, are 
well organized and favor revolution. Government vessel, Cartagena, with about 
400 men, arrived early to-day with new Commander-in-Chief, Tobar. Was not ex- 
pected until November 10. Tobar’s arrival is not probable to stop revolution.” 
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This bapteeeem was received at 2.35 p. m., andat 3.40 p.m. Mr. 
= Loomis sent the telegram which he had Uitedas prepared to both 

Panama and ‘Colon: Apparently, however, the consul- -general at 

Panama had not received the information embodied in the Associated 
Press bulletin, upon which the Assistant Secretary of State based 
his dispatch; for his answer was that there was no uprising, although 

the situation was critical, this answer being received at 8.1 5 p. m. 

Immediately afterwards he sent another dispatch, which was re- 

ceived at 9. 50 p. m., saying that the uprising had occurred, and had 

been successful, ATA no bloodshed. The Colombian gunboat Bogota 

next day began to shell the city of Panama, with the result of killing 
one Chinaman, The consul-general was directed to notify her to 

stop firing. Meanwhile, on November 4, Commander Hubbard 

notified the Department that he had landed a force to protect the 

lives.and property of American citizens against the threats of the 

Colombian soldiery. 

Before any step whatever had been taken by the United States 
troops to restore order, the commander of the newly landed 
Colombian troops had indulged in wanton and violent threats against 
American citizens, which created serious apprehension. As Com- 
mander Hubbard reported in his letter of November 5, this officer 
and his troops practically began war against the United States, and 
only the forbearance and coolness of our officers and men prevented 
bloodshed. ‘The letter of Commander Hubbard is of such imterest 
that it deserves quotation in full, and runs as follows: 


“U.S. S. NAsHvILLrt, THIRD RATE, 
‘‘Coton, U. S. Colombia, November 5, 1903- 
‘““ THE SECRETARY OF THE NAvy, 
“Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

«Str: Pending a complete report of the occurrences of the last three days in 
Colon, Colombia, I most respectfully invite the Department’s attention to those of 
the date of Wednesday, November 4, which amounted to practically the making 
of war against the United States by the officer in command of the Colombian 
troops in Colon. At 1o’clock p. m, on that date I was summoned on shore by a 
preconcerted signal, and on landing met the United States consul, vice-consul, and 
Colonel Shaler, the general superintendent of the Panama Railroad. The consul 
informed me that he had received notice from the officer commanding the 
Colombian troops, Colonel Torres, through the prefect of Colon, to the effect that 
if the Colombian officers, Generals Tobal and Amaya, who had been seized in 
Panama on the evening of the 3d of November by the Independents and held as 
prisoners, were not released by 2 o’clock p. m., he, Torres would open fire on the 
town of Colon and kill every United States Stiven in the place, and my advice and 
action were requested. I advised that all the United States citizens should take 
refuge in the shed of the Panama Railroad Company, a stone building susceptible 
of being put into good state for defense, and that I would immediately land such 
body of men, with extra arms for arming the citizens, as the complement of the 
ship would permit. This was agreed to and I immediately returned on board, 
arriving at 1.15 p.m. The order for landing was immediately given, and at 1.30 
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p. m. the boats left the ship with a party of 42 men under the command of Lieut. 
Commander H. M. Witzel, with Midshipman J. P. Jackson as second in command. - 
Time being pressing I gave verbal orders to Mr. Witzel to take the building above 
referred to, to put it into the best state of defense possible, and protect the lives of 
the citizens assembled there —not firing unless fired upon. The women and 
children took refuge on the German steamer Marcomanda and Panama. Railroad | 
steamer Cty of Washington, both ready to haul out from dock if necessary. The, 
Nashville I got under way and patrolled with her along the water front close in 
and ready to use either small-arm or shrapnel fire. The Colombians surrounded 
the building of the railroad company almost immediately after we had taken 
possession, and for about one and a half hours their attitude was most threatening, 
it being seemingly their purpose to provoke an attack. Happily our’ men were cool 
and steady, and while the tension was very great no shot was fired. At about 3.15 
p. m. Colonel Torres came into the building for an interview and expressed him- 
self as most friendly to Americans, claiming that the whole affair was a misappre- 
hension and that he would like to send the alcalde of Colon to Panama to see 
General Tobal and have him direct the discontinuance of the show of force. A 
special train was furnished and safe conduct guaranteed. At about 5.30 p. m. 
Colonel Torres made the proposition of withdrawing his troops to.Monkey Hill, if I 
would withdraw the Nashville's force and leave the town in possession of the 
police until the return of the alcalde on the morning of the sth. After an interview 
with the United States consul and Colonel Shaler as to the probability of good faith 
in the matter, I decided to accept the proposition and brought my men on board, 
the disparity in numbers between my force and that of the Colombians, nearly ten 
to one, making me desirous of avoiditig a conflict so long as the object in view, the 
protection of American citizens, was not imperiled. 

‘‘T am positive that the determined attitude of our men, their coolness and evi- 
dent intention of standing their ground, had a most salutary and decisive effect on 
the immediate situation and was the initial step in the ultimate abandoning of 
Colon by these troops and their return to Cartagena the following day. Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Witzel is entitled to much praise for his admirable work in com- 
mand on the spot. 

“‘T feel that I can not sufficiently strongly represent to the Department the 
grossness of this outrage and the insult to our dignity, even apart from the 
savagery of the threat. 

‘Very respectfully, 
‘*Joun HusBarp, 
‘“Commander, U.S. Navy, 
“ Commanding.” 


In his letter of November 8 Commander Hubbard sets forth the 
facts more in detail: 


“U.S. S. NAsHVILLE, THIRD RATE, 
‘* Porto Bello, U. S. Colombia, November 8, 1903. 
‘“THE SECRETARY OF THE NAvy, 
‘Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, 
“ Washington, D. C. 

‘“Sir: 1. Ihave the honor to make the following report of the occurrences 
which took place at Colon and Panama in the interval between the arrival of the 
Nashville at Colon on the evening of November 2, 1903, and the evening of 
November 5, 1903, when by the arrival of the U.S. S. Dzxze at Colon I was 
relieved as senior officer by Commander F, H, Delano, U. S, Navy, 


ae 


. 
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“At the time of the arrival of the Washvd//e at Colon at 5.30 p. m. on Novem- 
_ ber 2 everything on the isthmus was quiet. There was talk of proclaiming the 


- independence of Panama, but no definite action had been taken and there had been 


no disturbance of peace and order. At daylight on the morning of November 3 it 
was found that a vessel which had come in during the night was the Colombian 
_ gunboat Cartagena carrying between 500 and 600 troops. I had her boarded and: 
learned that these troops were for the garrison at Panama. Inasmuch as the Inde- 
pendent party had not acted and the Government of Colombia was at the time in 
undisputed control of the Provirice of Panama, I did not feel, in the absence of any 
instructions, that I was justified in preventing the landing of these troops, and at 
8.30 o'clock they were disembarked. The commanding officers, General Amaya 
and Tobal, with four others, immediately went over to Panama to make arrange- 
ments for receiving and quartering their troops, leaving the command in charge of 
an officer whom I later learned to be Colonel Torres. The Department’s message 
addressed to the care of the United States consul I received at 10.30 a. m.;.it was 
delivered to one of the ship’s boats while I was at the consul’s and not to the con- 
sul as addressed. .The message was said to have been received at the cable office 
at9.30a.m. Immediately on deciphering the message I went on shore to see 
what arrangements the railroad company had made for the transportation of these 
troops to Panama, and learned that the company would not transport them 
except on request of the governor of Panama, and that the prefect at Colon and 
the officer left in command of the troops had been so notified by the general super- 
intendent of the Panama Railroad Company. I remained at the company’s office 
until it was sure that no action on my part would be needed to prevent the trans- 
portation of the troops that afternoon, when I returned on board and cabled the 
Department the situation of affairs. At about 5.30 p.m. I again went on shore, 
and received notice from the general superintendent of the railroad that he had 
received the request for the transportation of the troops and that they would leave 
on the 8 a. m. train on the following day. I immediately went to see the general 
superintendent, and learned that it had just been announced that a provisional 
government had been established at Panama—that Generals Amaya and Tobal, 
the governor of Panama, and four officers, who had gone to Panama in the morn- 
ing, had been seized and were held as prisoners; that they had an organized force 
of 1,500 troops and wished the Government troops in Colon to be sent over. This 
I declined to permit, and verbally prohibited the general superintendent from .giv- 
ing transportation to the troops of either party. 

‘It being then late in the evening, I sent early in the morning of November 4 
written notification to the general superintendent of the Panama Railroad, to the 
prefect of Colon, and to the officer left in command of the Colombian troops, later 
ascertained to be Colonel Torres, that I had prohibited the transportation of troops 
in either direction, in order to preserve the free and uninterrupted transit of the 
Isthmus. Copies of these letters are hereto appended; also copy of my notification 
to the consul. Except to a few people, nothing was known in Colon of the proceed- 
ings in Panama until the arrival of the train at 10.45 on the morning of the 4th. 
Some propositions were, I was later told, made to Colonel Torres by the represent- 
atives of the new Government at Colon, with a view to inducing him to re-embark 
in the Cartagena and return to the port of Cartagena, and it was in answer to this 
proposition that Colonel Torres made the threat and took the action reported in 
my letter No. 96. of November 5, 1903. The Cartagena left the port just after the 
threat was made and I did not deem it expedient to attempt to detain her, as such 
action would certainly, in the then state of affairs, have precipitated a conflict on 
shore which I was not prepared to meet. It is my understanding that she re- 
turned to Cartagena. After the withdrawal of the Colombian troops on the even- 
ing of November 4, and the return of the Vashvzl/e’s force on board, as reported in 
my letter No..96, there was nodisturbance on shore, and the night passed quietly. 
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On the morning of the 5th I discovered that the commander of the Colombian 
troops had not withdrawn so far from the town as he had agreed, but was occupying 
buildings near the outskirts of the town. I immediately inquired into the matter 
and learned that he had some trivial excuse for not carrying out his agreement, and 
also that it was his intention to occupy Colon again on the arrival of the alcalde due 
at 10.45 a.m., unless General Tobal sent word by the alcalde that he, Colonel 


Torres, should withdraw. ‘That General Tobal had declined to give any instruc. 


tions I was cognizant of, and the situation at once became quite as serious as on the 
day previous. I immediately landed an armed force, reoccupied the same building; 
also landed two 1-pounders and mounted them on platform cars behind protection 
of cotton bales, and then incompany with the United States consul had an inter- 
view with Colonel Torres, in the course of which I informed him thatI had relanded 
my men because he had not kept his agreement; that I had no interest in the 
affairs of either party; that my attitude was strictly neutral; that the troops of 
neither side should be transported; that my sole purpose in landing was to protect 
the lives and property of American citizens if threatened, as they had been threat- 
ened, and to maintain the free and uninterrupted transit of the Isthmus, and that 
purpose I should maintain by force if necessary. I also strongly advised that in the 
interests of peace, and to prevent the possibility of a conflict that could not but be 
regrettable, he should carry out his agreement of the previous evening a with- 
draw to Monkey Hill. 

“Colonel Torre’s only reply was that it was unhealthy at Monkey Hill, a reitera- 
tion of his love of Americans, and persistence in his intention to occupy Colon 
should General Tobal not give him directions to the contrary. 

‘“«Onthe return of the alcalde at about11 a.m. the Colombian troops marched into 
Colon, but did not assume the threatening demeanor of the previous day. The 
American women and children again went on board the Marcomanza and Czty of 
Washington, and through the British vice-consul I offered protection to British 
subjects as.directed in the Department’s cablegram. A copy of the British vice- 
consul’s acknowledgment is hereto appended. The Mashvzlle I got under way as 
on the previous day and moved close in to protect the water front. During the 
afternoon several propositions were made to Colonel Torres by the representatives 
of the new Government, and he was finally pursuaded by them to embark on the 
Royal Mail steamer Orznoco with all his troops and return to Cartagena. The 
Orinoco \eft her dock with the troops — 474 all told —at 7.35 p.m. The Dzxze ar- 
rived and anchored at 7.05 p.m., when I went on board and acquainted the com- 
manding officer with the situation. A portion of the marine battalion was landed 
and the Vashvzlle’s force withdrawn. 

‘<3, On the evening of November 4 Maj. William M. Black and Lieut. Mark 
Brooke, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, came to Colon from Culebra and volun- 
teered their services, which were accepted, and they rendered very efficient help on 
the following day. 

‘‘4. I beg to assure the Department that I had no part whatever in the negotia- 
tions that were carried on between Colonel Torres and the representatives of the 
provisional government; that I landed an armed force only when the lives of Amer-: 
ican citizens were threatened, and withdrew this force as soon as there seemed to 
beno grounds for further apprehension of injury to American lives or property; 
that I relanded an armed force because of the failure of Colonel Torres to carry out 
his agreement to withdraw and announced intention of returning, and that my at- 


titude throughout was strictly neutral as between the two parties, my only purpose 


being to protect the lives and property of American citizens and to preserve the free 
and uninterrupted transit of the Isthmus. 


‘‘Very respectfully, 
(Signed) “*JoHN HUBBARD, 
‘* Commander, U. S. Navy, Commanding.” 
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“This plain aflicikt ncdoulit! Uf the Teeuurteneds ‘of November 4, 
shows that, instead of there having been too much prevision by the 


“American Government for the maintenance of order and the pro- 
tection of life and property on the Isthmus, the orders for the 
‘movement of the American war ships tad been too long delayed; 
‘so long, in fact, that there were but forty-two marines and sailors 


available to land and protect the lives of American men and women. 
It was only the coolness and gallantry with which this little band 
of men wearing the American uniform faced ten times their number 
of armed foes, bent on carrying out the atrocious threat of the 
Colombian commander, that prevented a murderous catastrophe. 
At Panama, when the revolution broke out, there was no American 
man-of-war and no American troops or sailors. At Colon, Com- 
mander Hubbard acted with entire impartiality toward both sides, 
preventing any movement, whether by the Colombians or the Pan- 
amans, which would tend to produce bloodshed. On November 9 
he prevented a body of the revolutionists from landing at Colon. 
Throughout he behaved in the most creditable manner. Inthe ‘‘ New 
York Evening Post,” under date of Panama, December 8, there is 
an article from a special correspondent, which sets forth in detail the 
unbearable oppression of the Colombian Governmentin Panama. In 
this article is an interesting interview with a native panel ay which 
Tuns in part as follows: 


« % * * We looked upon the building of the canal as a matter of life or 
death tous. We wanted that because it meant, with the United States in control 
of it, peace and prosperity for us. President Marroquin appointed an Istlimian to be 
governor of Panama; and we looked upon that as of happy augury. Soon we 
heard that the canal treaty was not likely to be approved at Bogota; next we heard 
that our Isthmian governor, Obaldia, who had scarcely assumed power, was to 
be superseded by a soldier from Bogota. * * * 

“ Notwithstanding all that Colombia has drained us of in the way of revenues, 
she did not bridge for us a single river, nor make a single roadway, nor erect a 
single college where our children could be educated, nor do anything at all to ad- 
vance our industries. * * * Well, when the new generals came we seized 
them, arrested them, and the town of Panama was in joy. Not a protest was 


‘made, except the shots fired from the Colombian gunboat Bogota, which killed 


one Chinese lying in his bed. We were willing to encounter the Colombian troops 
at Colon and fight it out; but the commander of the United States cruiser Mash- 
ville forbade Superintendent Shaler to allow the railroad to transport troops for 


either party. ‘That is our story.” 

I call especial attention to the concluding portion of this interview 
which states the willingness of the Panama people to fight the 
Colombian troops and the refusal of Commander Hubbard to per- 
mit them to use the railroad and therefore to get into a position 
where the fight could take place. It thus clearly appears that the 
fact that there was no bloodshed on the Isthmus was directly due— . 
and only due—to the prompt and firm enforcement by the United 
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States of its traditional policy. During the past forty years Lapottis 


tions and attempts at revolution have succeeded one another with 
monotonous regularity on the Isthmus, and again and again United 
States sailors and marines have been landed as they were landed in 
this instance and under similar instructions to protect the transit. 
One of these revolutions resulted in three years of warfare; and the 
aggregate of bloodshed and misery caused by them has been in- 


calculable. The fact that in this last revolution not a life was lost, 


save that of the man killed by the shells of the Colombian gunboat, 
and no property destroyed, was due to the action which I have de- 


scribed. We, in effect, policed the Isthmus in the interest of its 


inhabitants and of our own national needs, and for the good of the en- 
tire civilized world. Failure to act as the Administration acted 
would have meant great waste of life, great suffering, great. destruc- 
tion of property; all of which was avoided by the firmness and 
prudence with which Commander Hubbard carried out his orders 
and prevented either party from attacking the other.. Our action 
was for the peace both of Colombia and of Panama, It is earnestly to 
be hoped that there will be no unwise conduct on our part which 
may encourage Colombia to embark on a war which can not result in 
her regaining control of the Isthmus, but which may cause much 
bloodshed and suffering. 

T hesitate to refer to the injurious insinuations which have been 
made of complicity by this Government in the revolutionary move- 
ment in Panama. ‘They are as destitute of foundation as of pro- 
priety. The only excuse for my mentioning them is the fear lest 
unthinking persons might mistake for acquiescence the silence of 
mere self-respect. I think proper to say, therefore, that no one con- » 
nected with this Government had any part in preparing, inciting, or 
encouraging the late revolution on the Isthmus of Panama, and that 
save from the reports of our military and naval officers, given above, 
no one connected with this Government had any previous knowledge 
of the revolution except such as was accessible to any person of 
ordinary intelligence who read the newspapers and kept up a current 
acquaintance with public affairs. 

By the unanimous action of its people, without the firing of a 
shot— with a unanimity hardly before recorded in any similar 
case —the people of Panama declared themselves an independent 
Republic. Their recognition by this Government was based upon a 
state of facts in no way dependent for its justification upon our 
action in ordinary cases. I have not denied, nor do I wish to deny, 
either the validity or the propriety of the general rule that a new 
state should not be recognized as independent till it has shown its 
ability to maintain its independence. ‘This rule is derived from the 
principle of nonintervention, and as a corollary of that principle has 
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generally been opserved by the United States. But, like the prin- 
ciple from which it is deduced, the rule is subject to exceptions; — 
and there are in my opinion clear and imperative reasons why a de- 
parture from it was justified and even required in the present 
instance. ‘These’ reasons embrace, first, our treaty rights; second, 
our national interests and safety; and, third, the interests of collect- 
ive civilization. 1 

Thave already adverted to the treaty of 1846, by the thirty-fifth article 
of which the United States secured the right to a free and open transit 
across the Isthmus of Panama, and, to that end agreed to guaran- 
tee to New Granada her rights of sovereignty and property over that 
territory. This article is sometimes discussed as if the latter guar- 
antee constituted its sole object and bound the United States to pro-. 
tect the sovereignty of New Granada against domestic revolution. 
Nothing, however, could be more erroneous than this supposition. 
That our wise and patriotic ancestors, with all their dread of entang- 
ling alliances, would have entered into a treaty with New Granada 
solely or even primarily for the purpose of enabling that rem- 
nant of the original Republic of Colombia, then resolved into 
the States of New Granada, Venezuela, and Ecuador, to continue 
from Bogota to rule over the Isthmus of Panama, is a conception 
that would in itself be incredible, even if the contrary did not 
clearly appear. It is true that since the treaty was made the United 
States has again and again been obliged forcibly to intervene for 
the preservation of order and the maintenance of an open transit, 
and that this interverition has usually operated to the advantage of 
the titular Government of Colombia, but it is equally true that the 
United States in intervening, with or without Colombia’s consent, for 
the protection of the transit, has disclaimed any duty to defend the 
Colombian Government against domestic insurrection or against the 
erection of an independent government on the Isthmus of Panama. 
The attacks against which the United States engaged to protect New 
Granadian sovereignty were those of foreign powers; but this engage- 
ment was only a means to the accomplishment of a yet more 
importantend. The great design of the article was to assure the dedi- 
cation of the Isthmus to the purposes of free and unobstructed inter- 
oceanic transit, the consummation of which would be found in an 
interoceanic canal. To the accomplishment of this object the Gov- 
ernment of the United States had for years directed its diplomacy. 
It occupied a place in the instructions to our delegates to the Panama 
Congress during the Administration of John Quincey Adams. It 
formed the subject of a resolution of the Senate in 1835, and of the 
House of Representatives in 1839. In 1846 its importance had 
become still more apparent by reason of the Mexican war. If thetreaty 
of 1846 did not in terms bind New Granada to grant reasonable con: 
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cessions for the construction of means of interoceanic communica- 


tion, it was only because it was not imagined that such concessions 
would ever be withheld. As it was expressly agreed that the United 
States, in consideration of its onerous guarantee of New Granadian 
sovereignty, should possess the right of free and open transit on any 


modes of communication that might be constructed, the obvious . 


intent of the treaty rendered it unnecessary, if not superfluous, in 
terms to stipulate that permission for the construction of such mead 
of communication should not be denied. 
Long before the conclusion of the Hay-Herran treaty the course 
of events had shown that a canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans must be built by the United States or not at all. Experi-. 
ence had demonstrated that private enterprise was utterly inadequate 
for the purpose; and a fixed policy, declared by the United States 
on many memorable occasions, and supported by the practically 
- unanimous voice of American opinion, had rendered. it morally 
impossible that the work should be undertaken by, European powers, 
either singly or in combination. Such were the universally recog- 
nized conditions on which the legislation of the Congress was based, 
and on which the late negotiations with Colombia were begun and 
concluded. Nevertheless, when the well-considered agreement was 
rejected by Colombia and the revolution on the Isthmus ensued, one 
of Colombia’s first acts was to invoke the intervention of the United 
States; nor does her invitation appear to have been confined to this. 
Government alone. By atelegram from Mr. Beaupré, our minister 
at Bogota, of the 7th of November last, we were*informed that Gen- 
eral Reyes would soon leave Panama invested with full powers; that 
he had telegraphed the President of Mexico to ask the Government! 
of the United States and all countries represented at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference ‘‘ to aid Colombia to preserve her integrity;” and 
that he had requested that the Government of the United States 
should meanwhile ‘‘preserve the neutrality and transit of the 
Isthmus” and should ‘‘not recognize the new Government.” In 
another telegram from Mr. Beaupré, which was sent later in the day, 
this Government was asked whether it would take action ‘‘to main- 
tain Colombian right and sovereignty on the Isthmus in accordance 
with article 35 [of] the treaty of 1846” in case the Colombian Govy- 
ernment should be entirely unable to suppress the secession move- 
ment there.” Here was a direct solicitation to the United States. to 
intervene for the purpose of suppressing, contrary to the treaty of 
1846 as this Government has uniformly construed it, a new revolt 
against Colombia’s authority brought about by her own refusal to 
permit the fulfillment of the great design for which that treaty was 
made. It was under these circumstances that the United States, 
instead of using its forces to destroy those who sought to make the 
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engagements of the treaty a reality, recognized them as the Dinnes 


custodians of the sovereignty of the Isthmus. 


This recognition was, in the second place, further justified by the 
highest considerations of our national interests and safety. In all. 
the range of our international relations, I do not hesitate to affirm that 
there is nothing of greater or more pressing importance than the 
construction of an interoceanic canal. Long acknowledged to be 
essential to our commercial development, it has become, as the result 
of the recent extension of our territorial dominion, more than ever 


_ essential to our national self-defense. In transmitting to the Senate 
_ the treaty of 1846, President Polk pointed out as the principal reason — 


for its ratification that the passage of the Isthmus, which it was de- 
signed to secure, ‘‘ would relieve us from a long and dangerous navi- 
gation of more than 9,000 miles around Cape Horn, and render our 
communication with our own possessions on the northwest coast of 
America comparatively easy and speedy.” The events of the past 
five years have given to this consideration an importance immeasur- 
ably greater than it possessed in 1846. In the light of our present 
situation, the establishment of easy and speedy communication by 
sea between the Atlantic and the Pacific presents itself not simply 
as something to be desired, but as an object to be positively and 
promptly attained. Reasons of convenience have been superseded 
by reasons of vital necessity, which do not admit of indefinite delays. 
To such delays the rejection by Colombia of the Hay-Hérran 
treaty directly exposed us. As proof of this fact I need only refer 
to the programme outlined in the report of the majority of the 
Panama canal committee, read in the Colombian Senate on the r4th 
of October last. In this report, which recommended that the discus- 
sion of a law to authorize the Government to enter upon new nego-. | 
tiations should be indefinitely postponed, it is proposed that the 
consideration of the subject should be deferred till October 31, 1904, 
when the next Colombian Congress should have met in ordinary 
session. By that time, as the report goes on to say, the extension of 
time granted to the New Panama Canal Company by treaty in 1893 
would have expired, and the new Congress would be in a position to 
take up the question whether the company had not, in spite of 
further extensions that had been granted by legislative acts, forfeited 
all its property and rights. ‘‘ When that time arrives,” the report 
significantly declares, ‘‘the Republic, without any impediment, will 
be able to contract, and will be in more clear, more definite, and 
more advantageous possession, both legally and materially.” The 
naked meaning of this report is that Colombia proposed to wait 
until, by the enforcement of a forfeiture repugnant to the ideas of 
justice which obtain in every civilized nation, the property and 
rights of the New Panama Canal Company could be confiscated, 
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Such is the scheme to which it was proposed that the United 
States should be invited to become a party. The construction of the — 


canal was to be relegated to the indefinite future, while Colombia 


was, by reason of her own delay, to be placed in the ‘‘more advan- — 
tageous” position of claiming not merely the compensation to be | 


paid by the United States for the privilege of completing the canal, 


but also the forty millions authorized by the act of rgo2 to be paid for | 


the property of the New Panama Canal Company. That the attempt 
to carry otit this scheme would have brought Colombia into conflict 


with the Government of France cannot be doubted; nor could the —— 


United States have counted upon immunity from the consequences 
of the attempt, even apart from the indefinite delays to which the 


construction of the canal was to be subjected. On the first appear- | 


ance of danger to Colombia, this Government would have been sum- 
moned to interpose, in order to give effect to the guarantees of the 
treaty of 1846; and all this in support of a plan which, while char- 


acterized in its first stage by the wanton disregard of our own highest | 
interests, was fitly to end in further injury to the citizens of a 


friendly nation, whose enormous losses in their generous efforts to 
pierce the Isthmus have become a matter of history. 


In the third place, I confidently maintain that the recognition of 


the Republic of Panama was an act justified by the interests of col- 
lective civilization. If ever a government could be said to have 
received a mandate from civilization to effect an object the accom- 
plishment of which was demanded in the interest of mankind, the 
United States holds that position with regard to the interoceanic 
canal. Since our. purpose to build the canal was definitely an- 
nounced, there have come from all quarters assurances of approval 
and encouragement, in which even Colombia herself at one time 
participated; and to general assurances were added specific acts and 
' declarations. In order that no obstacle might stand in our way, 
Great Britain renounced important rights under the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty and agreed to its abrogation, receiving in return nothing but 
our honorable pledge to build the canal and protect it as an open 
highway. It was in view of this pledge, and of the proposed enact- 
ment by the Congress of the United States of legislation to give it 
immediate effect, that the second Pan-American Conference, at 


the City of Mexico, on January 22, 1902, adopted the following 
resolution: ’ 


«The Republics assembled at the International Conference of Mexico applaud 

the purpose of the United States Government to construct an interoceanic canal, 
_and acknowledge that this work will not only be worthy of the greatness of the 
American people, but also in the highest sense a work of civilization, and to the 
greatest degree beneficial to the development of commerce between the American 
States and the other countries of the world,” 
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' Among those who signed this resolution on behalf of their respec- 
_ tive governments was General Reyes, the delegate of Colombia. 
Little could it have been foreseen that two years later the Colom- 
_ bian Government, led astray by false allurements of selfish advan- 
tage, and forgetful alike of its international obligations and of the 


duties and responsibilities of sovereignty, would thwart the efforts 
of the United States to enter upon and complete a work which the 


“mations of America, re-echoing the sentiment of the nations of 


Europe, had pronounced to be not only ‘‘ worthy of the greatness 
of the American psoas ” but also ‘‘in the highest sense a work 
of civilization.” 

That our position as the mandatary of civilization has been by 


no means misconceived is shown by the promptitude with which the 


powers have, one after another, followed our lead in recognizing 
Panama as an independent State. Our action in recognizing the 
new Republic has been followed by like recognition on the part of! 
France, Germany, Denmark, Russia, Sweden and Norway, Nica- 
tagua, Peru, China, Cuba, Great Britain, Italy, Costa Rica, Japan, 
and Austria-Hungary. 

In view of the manifold considerations of treaty right and obliga- 
tion, of national interest and safety, and of collective civilization, 
by which our government was constrained to act, Iam at a loss to 
comprehend the attitude of those who can discern in the recognition 
of the Republic of Panama only a general approval of the principle 
of ‘“‘revolution”” by which a given government is overturned or one 
portion of a country separated from another. Only the amplest 
justification can warrant a revolutionary movement of either kind. 
But there is no fixed rule which can be applied to all such move- 
ments. Each case must be judged onits own merits. There have 
been many revolutionary movements, many movements for the dis- 
memberment of countries, which were evil, tried by any standard. 
But in my opinion no disinterested and fair-minded observer 
acquainted with the circumstances can fail to feel that Panama 
had the amplest justification for separation from Colombia under the 
conditions existing, and, moreover, that its action was in the highest 
degree beneficial to the interests of the entire civilized world by 
securing the immediate opportunity for the building of the inter- 
oceanic canal. It would be well for those who are pessimistic as to 
our action in peacefully recognizing the Republic of Panama, while 
we lawfully protected the transit from invasion and disturbance, to 
recall what has been done in Cuba, where we intervened even by 
force on general grounds of national interest and duty. When we 
interfered it was freely prophesied that we intended to keep Cuba 
and. administer it for our own interests. The result has demon- 
strated in singularly conclusive fashion the falsity of these prophe- 
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cies. Cuba is now an independent Republic. ‘We governed it in its 
own interests for a few years, till it was able to stand alone, and 
then started it upon its career of self-government and independ- 
ence, granting it all necessary aid. We have received from Cuba a : 
grant of two naval stations, so situated that they in no possible 
way menace the liberty of the island, and yet serve as important 
defenses for the Cuban people, as well as for our own people, against 
possible foreign attack. The people of Cuba have been immeasur- 
ably benefited by our interference in their behalf, and our own gain 
has been great. So will it be with Panama. The people of the 
Isthmus, and as I firmly believe of the adjacent parts of Central and 
South America, will be greatly benefited by the building of the 
canal and the guarantee of peace and order along its line; and hand 
in hand with the benefit to them will go the benefit to us and to man- 
kind. By our prompt and decisive action, not only have our interests 
and those of the world at large been conserved, but we have fore- 
stalled complications which were likely to be fruitful in loss to our- 
selves, and in bloodshed and suffering to the people of the Isthmus. 

Instead of using our forces, as we were invited by Colombia to do, 
for the twofold purpose of defeating our own rights and interests 
and the interests of the civilized world, and of compelling the sub- 
mission of the people of the Isthmus to those whom they regarded 
as oppressors, we shall, as in duty bound, keep the transit open and 
prevent itsinvasion. Meanwhile, the only question now before. us 
is that of the ratification of the treaty. For it is to be remembered 
that a failure to ratify the treaty will not undo what has been done, 
will not restore Pananta to Colombia, and will not alter our obliga- 
tion to keep the transit open across the Isthmus, and to prevent any 
outside power from menacing this transit. 

It seems to have been assumed in certain quarters that the propo- 
sition that the obligations of article 35 of the treaty of 1846 are to 
be considered as adhering to and following the sovereignty of the 
Isthmus, so long as that sovereignty is not absorbed by the United 
States, rests upon some novel theory. No assumption could be 
further from the fact. It.is by no means true that a state in declar- 
ing its independence rids itself of all the treaty obligations entered 
into by the parent government. It isa mere coincidence that this 
question was once raised in a case involving the obligations of 
Colombia as an independent state under a treaty which Spain had 
made with the United States many years before Spanish-American 
independence. In that case Mr. John Quincy Adams, Secretary of 
State, in an instruction to Mr. Anderson, our minister to Colombia, 
of May 27, 1823, said: 


“By a treaty between the United States and Spain concluded at a time when 
Colombia was a part of the Spanish dominions * * * the principle that free 


t 


: 
; 
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_ ships make free goods war expressly recognized. and established. It is asserted 
_ that by her declaration of independence Colombia has been entirely released from 
__ all the obligations by which, asa part of the Spanish nation, she was bound to other 


nations. This principle isnot tenable. To all the engagements of Spain with, 
other nations, affecting their rights and interests, Colombia, so far as she was af- 
fected by them, remains bound in honor and in justice. The stipulation now re- 
ferred to is of that character.” pried 


‘The principle thus asserted by Mr. Adams was afterward sustained 
by an international commission in respect to the precise stipulation 
to which he referred; and a similar position was taken by the United 
States with regard to the binding obligation upon the independent 
State of Texas of commercial stipulations embodied in prior treaties 
between the United States and Mexico when Texas formed a part of 
the latter country. But in the present case it is unnecessary to go so 
far. Even if it be admitted that prior treaties of a political and com- 
mercial complexion generally do not bind a new state formed by sep- 
aration, it is undeniable that stipulations having a local application 
to the territory embraced in the new state continue in force and are 
binding upon the new sovereign. Thus it is on all hands conceded 
that treaties relating to boundaries and to rights of navigation con- 
tinue in force without regard to changes in government or in sover- 
eignty.. This principle obviously applies to that part of the treaty 
of 1846 which relates to the Isthmus of Panama. 

In conclusion let me repeat that the question actually before this 
Government is not that of the recognition of Panama as an inde- 
pendent republic. That is already an accomplished fact. The ques- 
tion, and the only question, is whether or not we shall build an 
Isthmian canal. 

I transmit herewith copies of the latest notes from the minister of 
the Republic of Panama to this Government, and of certain notes 
which have passed between the special envoy of the Republic of 
Colombia and this Government. - THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 4, 1904. 
The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, Acting Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President copies of the notes exchanged between General 
Reyes and the Secretary of State concerning this Government’s atti- 
tude in case Colombian troops should be sent to the Republic of 
Panama; also copies of two notes addressed to this Department by 
the minister of the Republic of Panama at this capital, the first 
stating that it is the purpose of the Government of that Republic, as 
soon as its independence shall have been recognized by the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Colombia, to assume a portion of the ex- 
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terior debt of Colombia proportionate to the relative populations of 
the two Republics; the second in regard to the method of payment 
of the $10,000,000, the payment of which by the United States to 
Panama is stipulated by the convention spnelndss between them on 
November 18, 1903. 
Respectfully submitted, Braaayend B. Loomts, 
_ Acting Secretary. 


[Translation, ] 


LEGATION OF CoLoMBIA ON SPECIAL Mission, 
ARLINGTON arren, 
Washington, D. C., December 8, 1903. 


Mr. Secretary: I have the honor to address your excellency for 
the purpose of stating respectfully that I have received from my 
Government instructions to inquire what attitude would be assumed 
by the Government of the United States in the event which may 
take place of Colombian troops or forces under the Colombian flag 
making their appearance on the isthmus, or attempting a landing 
on that territory, for the defense of the sovereignty and integrity of 
Colombia, and respecting the railroad line and the terminal points 
in accordance with the stipulation of the treaty of 1846, which my 
country is ever ready to observe. 

I salute your excellency with my distinguished consideration. 


RAFAEL REYEs. 
Hon. Joun Hay, 


Secretary of State of the United States, 
Department of State. 


No. 1.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 11, 1903. 


Sir: I beg leave to acknowledge your communication of Decem- 
ber 8, in which you state that you, have been directed by your Gov- 
ernment to ask ‘‘ what attitude would be assumed by the Government 
of the United States in the event, which may take place, of Colom- 
bian troops or forces under the Colombian flag making their appear- 
ance on the Isthmus, or attempting a landing in that territory for 
the defense of the sovereignty and integrity of Colombia, and 
respecting the railroad line and the terminal points, in accordance 
with the bilaeaier of the treaty of 1846, which my country is ever 
ready to observe.” 

I have quoted your question textually, and in reference to it a am 
instructed by the President to bring to the attention of your excel- 
lency the following facts: That the Republic of Panama proclaimed 
its independence on the 3d of last month; that in consequence of 
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this movement the independence of Panama has been recognized by 


_ this Government and by many others; that a treaty has been signed 


between the United States and Panama, which has been ratified by. 
the latter State and is now waiting’ ratification by the American 
Senate; that by the provisions of the said treaty the United States 
agrees to maintain the independence of the Republic of Panama; 
that although the treaty has not yet become law by the action 
of the Senate, there are already inchoate rights and duties 
created by it which place the responsibility of preserving peace and 
order on the isthmus in the hands of the Government of the United 
States and of Panama, even if such responsibilities were not imposed 
by the historical events of the last fifty years. 

In view of these facts I am instructed to say to your excellency 
that the Government of the United States would regard with the 
gravest concern any invasion of the territory of Panama by Colom- 
bian troops, for the reason that bloodshed and disorder would inev- 
itably result throughout the whole extent of the Isthmus, and for the 
broader reason that, in the opinion of the President, the time has 
come, in the interest of universal commerce and civilization, to close 
the chapter of sanguinary and ruinous civil war in Panama. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

Gen. Raraet Reyes, Eve. cy Joun Hay, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 30, 1903. 

Dear Mr. Minister: I have received the letter which you have 
done me the honor to address. me under date of yesterday, in which, 
obeying the instructions. of your Government, you ask me to say 
whether the invasion of the territory of the Republic of Panama by 
Colombian soldiers will be considered by the United States as a dec- 
laration of war. 

I beg to remind your excellency that when, on the 8th of Decem- 
ber, you addressed a similar question to this Department I replied 
on the 11th, reciting the following facts: 


‘That the Republic of Panama proclaimed its independence on the 3d of last 
month; that, in consequence of this movement, the independence of Panama has 
been recognized by this Government and by many others; that a treaty has been 
signed between the United States and Panama which has been ratified by the lat- 
ter State and is now awaiting ratification by the American Senate; that by the 
provisions of the said treaty the United States agrees to maintain the independence 
of the Republic of Panama; that although the treaty has not yet become a law by 
the action of the Senate, there are already inchoate rights and duties created by 
it which place the responsibility of preserving peace and order on the Isthmus in 
the hands of the Government of the United States and of Panama, even if such 
responsibility were not imposed by the historical events of the last fifty years,” 
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“The Government of the United States would regard with the gravest concer 
any invasion of the territory of Panama by Colombian troops, for the reason that 
bloodshed. and disorder would inevitably result throughout the whole extent of the 
Isthmus, and. for the broader reason that, in the opinion of the President, the time. 
has come,, in the interest of universal commerce and civilization, to 9 close, the chap- 


ie) of Sanguinary and ruihous civil wat in Panama.” hoe deceatite 


ait teply to your eee received yesterday, I can only beltenate 
what I had the honor to say on the 11th of this month, and toadd— 
that. the time which has elapsed since then has only tended to\deepen 
the painful impression which would be created in this.country by the 
armed invasion of Panaman territory by Colombian troops, and the 
sense of the responsibility which would thereby be imposed on ‘the 
Government of the United States; but that the formal action we 
should take upon such a contingency must be determined by the cir- 
cumstances‘of the case. I am instructed further to inform you! that 
this Government has only the friendliest intentions toward Colom- 
bia, and will'not lightly be provoked into seiiteneneg a hostile at-: 
titude toward that Republic. 

I have, etcsp: vee Joun Hay... 

Gen. Rarart Reyes, £ic. ei 


The Minister of Panama to the Secretary of State. 


Tur Lecation or THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA, 
; debit: Washington, D. C., December 31, 1903. 

Dear Sir: The treaty of the 18th’ of Uo ae 1903, provides 
for the payment, to the Republic ‘of Panama of the sum of 
$10,000,000 after the exchange of ratifications. 

The Government of thé Republic ‘of Panama has always been 
anxious to insure a proper and useful employment of said sum. 
The delegates of the government, Doctor Amador and Sefior Don 
Frederico Boyd have repeatedly told me that the principle which 
the government intended to carry out’ for the employment of said 
sum was, not to invest any part of the. capital in anything but con- 
sistent works which would permanently represent the counter value 
of the expenses incurred. 

According to this principle the Government expressed the desire 
to take only $2,000,000 out. of the $10,000,000 from the United 
States Treasury nie exchange of pattutions, leaving the remain- 
ing $8,000,000 in the United States Treasury to be later on employed 
according to the necessities of the future and to the principle which 
I explained above. 
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 Atthe same time the Government desired that this sum *should 
be productive of interest in order to: ares to obtain abe een eure 3 
the budget. maid aroloy os 4 

“According to the recommendations that were: made: to me by whe 
Government of the Republic, I was requested to ask the’Government 
of the United States if it would accept to pay an’ interest of 3 per 
centon the sum remaining in its hands out of the total ‘sum of 
$10,000,000 provided for in the treaty of the 18th of November. 

The interest to be paid on the $8,000,000 that the Government 
intends now to leave in the American Treasury’ would be $240,000. 

Thevexpression of this desire of my Government came by mail 
after the’ signature of*the treaty, and I did not ‘feel justified at that 
moment to call-your attention to this point on account of the more 
important matters which required your attention, but now that the 
situation has progressed and that the Treasury Department may ‘be 
considering the measures to be taken in the event of a’ prompt rati- 
fication of the treaty, I feel justified in submitting the’ case to your 
excellency so ‘that if the’ United States Government thinks the in- 
tentions of the Republic of Panama in harmony with its’ own, a 
special convention may be drafted to settle this particular point. 

I am, sir, with great respect, your very obedient servant, 

P. Bunavu VARILLA. 
His Excellency Jonn Hay, 
Secretary 0f State, Washington, D.C. 


The Minister of Panama to the Secretary of State. 


’ LEGATION OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA AT WASHINGTON, 
Washington, D. C., December 31, 1903. 

Dear Sir: I have the honor of bringing to your knowledge that 
by a telegram received during the night of the 21st of December, I 
have been authorized by my Government to declare that the Repub- 
lic of Panama, as soon as its independence shall be recognized by 
the Republic of Colombia, intends to assume a part of -Colombia’s 
exterior debt of which the principal was settled at £2,000,000 by 
special convention, and which is now accrued by the unpaid interest. 
The Republic of Panama has determined that the proportion of that 
debt it is ready to assume will be'equal to the proportion between 
its population and the population of Colombia, a proportion which 
is not very far from 1 to 15. 

I beg, sir, to call your attention to the fact that the Government 
of the Republic of Panama, in making such declaration, is actuated 
by the desire of showing its good faith and its liberality toward the 
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citizens of foreign countries who may think they have a just claim 
against it rather. ‘than by the sentiment that by right they: owe pay 
part of the Colombian debt. 

The distribution, according to the number of inhabitants of Mie 
two Republics, would be just only if it could be established, which 
is. generally the case, that the money has been employed for the 
common utility of all.the parts of the Republic and that Panama 
has enjoyed its share of it. On the contrary, this distribution. is not 
just and ought not to be made in strict right if, as is the case, no 
part of the loans were ever employed for the benefit of the State of 
Panama, now the Republic.of Panama. Since its union to greater 
Colombia, for the liberation of which said loans were made, the State 
of Panama has never received. any money from the mother. country, 
but, on the contrary, it-has sent to it very important sums, and one 
can say, asa rule, that the funds never went from Bogota to Panama, 
but. always, from, Panama’ to, Bogota. It will be easy to establish 
that-the Department of Panama jis the. creditor of Colombia and not 
its debtor and that, therefore, it does not owe to Colombia anything 
either for its external debt or from any other cause. 

This: would have been a substantial and legal, ground for non- 
assumption of any part of the Colombian debt, but,.as I had the honor 
of stating to you, the Government of the Republic has felt itself 
bound to justify, not by arguments, but by facts, the testimony of 
confidence, esteem, and good will which have’ come from all the 
governments of the greatest nations of earth since the recent date of 
its birth. 

Iam, sir, with great respect, your very obedient servant, 
P. Bunav VARILLA. 

His Excellency Joun Hay, 

Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


WuiteE House, /anuary 7, 1904. 
ve the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith a report from the Acting Secretary of State 
covering a statement showing the receipts and disbursements of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. Company for the month of Novem- 
ber, 1903, together with a summary of the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the company from its incorporation to November 30, 1903, 
furnished by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Commission in pur- 
suance of section 11 of the ‘‘ Act to provide for celebrating the one 
hundredth anniversary of the purchase of the Louisiana Territory,” 
etc., approved March 3, 1001. THEODORE, ROOSEVELT... 
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To sho Seni! ai tee of Representatives BORER, OAL 


‘I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of i SHOE of the 
operations of the Bureau of Animal Industry of that Department for 


the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903, in compliance with ‘the require- 


ments of section 11 of the act approved May 29, 1884, for the estab- 
lishment of that Bureau. ~ THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 


- Wuite Housr, /anuary 12, 1904. 
To the Senate.and House of Rim Bensarives.- 

I transmit a report by the Acting Secretary of State, with the ac- 
companying papers, in regard to the application of the British 
Embassy in behalf of Messrs. Gordon, Ironsides & Fares Company 
(Limited), of Canada, for reimbursement of $7,626.08, which they 
allege the United States customs authorities improperly exacted 
of them in November, 1902, as duties on certain sheep and cattle. 

In view of the facts as recited by the Acting Secretary of State 
and shown in the correspondence, I recommend that provision ‘be 
made for the company’s reimbursement. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Ware House, Jauary 12, 1904. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Acting Secretary of State, 
with inclosure from the ambassador of the French Republic, relative to 
the desire of certain French citizens to present to this Government a 
reproduction of the bust of Washington by David d’Angers, which 
the donors wish to have placed in the Capitol. 

I recommend that Congress accept this gift by joint resolution 
and that suitable provision be made for its ceremonial installation. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Joint ResoLtution or Botu Houses. 


Whereas Count de Rochambeau, Marquis de Lafayette, Marquis 
de Grasse, Mr. Henry Jouin, and other citizens of France have ten- 
dered to the Government of the United States a reproduction of the 
bust of Washington by David d’Angers, which was destroyed in the 
fire at the Capitol in 1851, to be placed in the Capitol of the United 
States: Therefore, 

Resolved, etc., That said gift is hereby accepted in the name of the 
people of the United States, and the thanks of Congress are tendered 
to the donors therefor. 
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Seco 2. That the Joint Committee on the Library are hereby 
instructed to make arrangements for the formal presentation of said 
gift to Congress on a day to be hereafter fixed by said committee, 
and that said committee shall cause said bust to be. ig es in an. 
appropriate and conspicuous place in the Capitol building. sats. 

Sec. 3, That the Secretary of State be directed to Bein a copy 
of this joint resolution to the donors, through the Government of the 
French Republic. 


Wwe Houss, seapessitinds 12, ae 
ie 0 Le Senate : 

In response to the at ae the pent of cant 19,1903, 
requesting the President, ‘‘if not incompatible with the public inter- 
ests, to transmit to the Senate a list of any claims now pending in the 
Department of State by British subjects against the United States, 
or of citizens of the United States against Great Britain,” I transmit 
herewith a report from the Acting Secretary of State covering the 
list called for. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuiter Houses, /anuary 15, 1904. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith a petition to the President of the United States 
to aid in preserving the Calaveras groves of big trees, submitted by 
the Calaveras Big Tree Committee and the citizens of California and 
elsewhere. 

I cordially sik espana it. to the favorable consideration. of the 
Congress. The Calaveras big tree grove is not only a Californian 
but a national inheritance, and all that can be done by the Govern- 
ment to insure its preservation should be done. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuite Houss, January 18, 1904. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives ; 

I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress a report 
from the Secretary of State covering copies of additional papers bear- 
ing upon the relations of the United States with Colombia and the 
Republic of Panama. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuite House, Washington, January 20, 1904. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, with ac- 
companying papers, relating to the claim of Messrs. Sivewright, 


= 
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HY & >," of Manchester, England, British Uatecté for compen- 
‘sation for damages sustained by their vessel, the British steamship 
Eastry, in. ‘consequence of collisions, in June} 1901, ‘at Manila, with 


certain coal hulks belonging to the United ‘States Government. 


TI recommend that, as an act of equity ‘and comity, provision be 
made by the Congress for reimbursement to the firm of the money 
expended by it in making the repairs to the ship which the collisions 
rendered necessary. - THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


_ 


Wuirr House, January 27, 1904. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


ne transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of ‘Com- 
merce and Labor submitting a preliminary report of the Alaska 
Salmon Commission, appointed in accordance with the instructions 


in my letter of November 8, 1902. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wuirte House, /anuary 28,, 1904. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 
_ [herewith lay before the Congress a letter from the Polish organiza- 
tions of the United States, and the report thereon from Col. Thomas 
W. Symons, Superintendent of Public Buildings and Grounds. In 
view of the recommendation of Colonel Symons I advise that the very 
patriotic offer be accepted, and that instead of the statue of. Pulaski 
(which, in the judgment of his Polish compatriots should be an 
equestrian statue, and which it is now proposed to place in reservation 
33,,0n the north side of Pennsylvania avenue, between Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth streets), there be a pedestrian statue of Kosciusko 
accepted by the Government, to be placed on one of the four corners 
of Lafayette Square. These four corners would. thus ultimately be 
occupied by, statues of Lafayette, Rochambeau, Von Steuben, and 
Kosciusko, all of whom in the stormy days which saw the birth of 
the Republic rendered service which can never be forgotten by our 
people THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


Wuite Houss, February 1, 1904. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, a letter 
from the Secretary of War, dated January 28, 1904, accompanied by 
the annual report of the Philippine Commission, dated December 23, 
1903, and the appendixes thereto, submitted in compliance with 


L 
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the provisions of the act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act. tempo- 
rarily to provide for the administration of the as of civil gov- ‘ 
ernment in the Philippines, and for other purposes,’ ’ approved July 
1, 1902, and the act entitled ‘‘ An act making appropriation for sun- 
dry civil expenses of the Goyer set for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1904, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1903. fi 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. — 


‘ 


Wuitet Houses, February 5, 1904. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith the annual report of the Office of Experiment 
Stations, prepared under the direction of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, which includes a report on the work and expenditures of the 
agricultural experiment stations in the United States for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1903, in accordance with the act making appro- 
_ priations for the Department of Agriculture for the said fiscal year. 

The attention of the Congress is called to the request of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that 5,000 copies of the report be printed for the 
use of the Department of Agriculture, and that provision be made 
to print such a report annually. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


White House, February rr, 1904. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State covering 
a statement showing the receipts and disbursements of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition Company for the month of December, 1903, 
furnished by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Commission in pur- 
suance of section 11 of the ‘‘ Act to provide for celebrating the one 
hundredth anniversary of the purchase of the Louisiana Territory,” 
etc., approved March 3, 1903. | 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


PROCLAMATIONS. 


PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas the act of Congress entitled ‘‘ An Act to ratify and con- 
firm a supplemental agreement with the Creek tribe of Indians, and 
for other purposes,” approved on the thirtieth day of June, nineteen 
hundred and two, contains a provision as follows: 


That the following supplemental agreement, submitted by certain commission- 
ers of the Creek tribe of Indians, as herein amended, is hereby ratified and con- 
firmed on the part of the United States, and the same shall be of full force and 
effect if ratified by the Creek tribal-council on or before the first day of September, 
nineteen hundred and two, * *-~* 


And whereas the principal chief of the said tribe has transmitted 
to me an act of the Creek national council entitled “‘ An Act to ratify 
and confirm a supplemental agreement with the United States” 
approved the twenty-sixth day of July, nineteen hundred and two, 
which contains a provision as follows: 


That the following supplemental agreement by and between the’ United States 
and the Muskogee (or Creek) Tribe of Indians, in Indian Territory, ratified and 
confirmed on the part of the United States by Act of Congress approved June 30, 
1902 (Public— No. 200.), is hereby confirmed on the part of the Muskogee (or 
Creek) Nation, * * * 


And whereas paragraph twenty-two provides as follows: 


The principal chief, as soon as practicable after the ratification of this agree- 
ment by Congress, shall call an extra session of the Creek Nation council and sub- 
mit this agreement, as ratified by Congress, to such council for its consideratio., 
and if the agreement be ratified by the National council, as providedin the con- 
stitution of the tribe, the principal chief shall transmit to the President of the 
United States a certified copy of the act of the council ratifying the agreement, 
and thereupon the President shall issue his proclamation making public announce- 
ment of such ratification, thenceforward all the provisions of this agreement shall 
have the force and effect of law. 


Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, do hereby declare said agreement duly ratified and that all 
the provisions thereof became law according to the terms thereof 
upon the twenty-sixth day of July, nineteen hundred and two. 
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In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington this 8th diay of August, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and two 
[srat.] and of the Independence of the United States the one hun- 
dred and twenty-sixth. -Y 
GFA ‘THEODORE: ROOSEVELT. 

By the President: 

Auvey A. Aves, Acting Secretary of State. 


_ By THe. Presipent or THE UNITED StTares oF AMERICA. Av 
A PROCLAMATION. 
Whereas, it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress, approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, 


entitled, ‘“An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other pur- 
poses,” ‘‘ That the President of the United States may, from time to 


time, set apart and reserve, in-any State or Territory having public 
land earia forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in part 
covered with timber. or undergrowth, whether of commercial value 
or not, as public reservations, and the President shall, by public 
proclamation, declare the establishment of such reservations, and the 
limits thereof ”’; 

And a heteasl the public lands in the State of Mowtans within the 
limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it 
appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and 
reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four of 
the aforesaid act of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim 
that there is hereby reserved from entry or settlement and set apart 


as a Public Reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or parcels of 


land lying and being situate in the State of Maniacs and within the 
boundaries particularly described as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the south-east corner of Township sixteen (16) North, 
Range ten (10) East, Principal Meridian, Montana; thence southerly 
to the point for the north-west corner of Township fourteen (14) 
North, Range eleven (11) East; thence easterly to the point for the 
north-east corner of Section four (4), said,township; thence southerly 
along the surveyed and unsurveyed section lines to the point for the 
south-east corner of Section thirty-three (33), said township; thence 
easterly to the north-east corner of Township thirteen (13) North, 
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Range eleven (11) East; thence southerly along the surveyed and 
unsurveyed range line, allowing for the proper offset on the Third 
(3rd) Standard Parallel North, to the point for the south-east corner . 
of Township twelve (12) North, Range. eleven (11) East; thence 
easterly along the unsurveyed township line to the point for the 
north-east corner of Township eleven (11) North, Range thirteen 
(13) East; thence southerly along the range line to the south-west 
corner of Township ten (10) North, Range fourteen (14) East; 
thence westerly along the township line to the point for the south- 
west corner of Township ten (10) North, Range’ ten. (10) East; 
thence northerly to the north-west corner of said township; thence 
westerly to the point for the south-west corner of Section thirty-four 
(34), Township eleven (11) North, Range nine (9) East; thence 
northerly along the unsurveyed section lines to the point for, the 
north-west corner of Section three (3), said township; thence west- ' 
erly to the point for the north-west corner of said township; thence 
northerly along the unsurveyed range line to the point for its intersec- 
tion with the Third (3rd) Standard Parallel North; thence westerly 
along said unsurveyed parallel to the point for the south-west corner 
of Section thirty-four (34), Township thirteen (13) North, Range 
eight (8) East; thence northerly along the unsurveyed. section lines 
to the point for the north-west corner of Section twenty-two (22), 
said township; thence westerly along the unsurveyed section lines to 
the point for the south-west corner of Section eighteen (18), said 
township; thence northerly along the surveyed and unsurveyed range 
line to the south-east corner of Township sixteen (16) North, Range 
seven (7) East; thence easterly along the surveyed and unsurveyed 
township line to the south-east corner of Township sixteen (16) 
North, Range ten (10) East, the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may haye been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any 
legal entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in, the 
proper United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settle- 
ment has been made pursuant to law, and the statutory period within 
which to make entry or filing of record has not expired: Provided, 
That this exception shall not continue to apply to any particular 
tract of land unless the entryman, settler or claimant continues to 
comply with the law ner which the entry, filing or settlement was 
made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make 
settlement upon the lands reserved by this proclamation. 

The reservation hereby established shall be known as The Little 
Belt Mountains Forest Reserve. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
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‘Done at the city of Washington this 16th day of August, in the 


year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and two, and — 


[seat. | of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
/°' "and twenty- -seventh. : Piet aint: ROOSEVELT." 
7 the President: Je marae 

ALVEY AY ‘ADEE, Acting Seg of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress, approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, 
entitled, ‘‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other pur- 
poses,” ‘* That the President of the United States may, from time to 
time, set apart and reserve, in any State or Territory having public 
land bearing forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in part 
covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of conimercial value 
or not, as public reservations, and the President shall, by public 
proclamation, declare the establishment of such reservations and the 
limits thereof”; 

And wyneren: the public lands in the State of Montana, within the 
limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it 
appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and 
teserving said lands as a public reservation ; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Rdosavele” President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four of 
the aforesaid act of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim 
that there is hereby reserved from entry or settlement and set apart 
_as a Public Reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or parcels of 
land lying and being situate in the State of Montana, and within the 
boundaries particularly described as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the point where the western boundary of the Yellow- 
stone National Park intersects the boundary line between the States 
of Montana and Idaho; thence in a general north-westerly and 
south-westerly direction along said state boundary line to the point 
for its intersection with the range line between Ranges one (1) and 
two (2) East; thence northerly along the unsurveyed range line to the 
point for the south-east corner of Township thirteen (13) South, 
Range one (1) East; thence westerly to the south-west corner of said 
township; thence northerly to the south-east corner of Township 
twelve (12) South, Range one (1) West; thence westerly along the 
township line to the south-east corner of Township twelve (12) 
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‘South, Range six (6) West; thence northerly to the north-east corner 
+3 satel Township; themes easterly to-the point for the north-east 


corner of Township twelve (12) South, Range five (5) West; thence 
northerly along the surveyed and Miche veyed range line, allowing for 


_ the proper offset on the Second (2nd) Standard Parallel South, to 


the north-west corner of Township ten (10) South, Range four (4) 
West; thence easterly to the south-east corner of Section thirty-three 
(33), Powaship nine (9) South, Range four (4) West; thence north- 
erly to the north-west corner of Section fifteen (15), bad township ; 
thence easterly to the south-east corner of Section twelve (12), said 
township; thence northerly along the surveyed ; and unsurveyed range 
line to the north-west corner of Township seven (7) South, Range 
three (3) West; thence easterly to the north-east corner of said town- 
ship; thence southerly to the south-east corner of said township; 
thence easterly to the north-west corner of Township eight (8) South, 
Range one (1) West; thence southerly to the south-west corner of 
said township; cae easterly to the south-east corner of said town- 
ship; thence southerly along the Principal Meridian to its intersec- 
tion with the Second (2nd) Standard Parallel South; thence easterly 
along said. surveyed and unsurveyed parallel tothe point for its inter- 
section with the western boundary of the Yellowstone National Park; 
thence southerly along the western boundary of said park to its in- 
tersection with the boundary line between the States of Montana and 
Idaho, the place of beginning. : 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper 
United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has 
been made pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to 
make entry or filing of record has not expired: Provided, That this 
exception shall not continue to apply to any particular tract of land 
unless the entryman, settler or claimant continues to comply with 
the law under which the entry, filing or settlement was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make set- 
tlement upon the lands reserved by this proclamation. 

The reservation hereby established shall be known as The Madison 
Forest Reserve. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 16th day of August, in the 

year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and two, and 
[sEaL.] of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
andi twenty-seventh. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
Auvey A, Aver, Acting Secretary of State. 
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HET i ‘ ( t st . ; : cine s Dive, Je? 
By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of. Con- 
gress, ogtih ose March third, eighteen hundred and ninety- one, 
entitled, ‘‘ An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other pur- 
poses, ei “That the President of the United States may, from time 
to time, set apart and reserve, in any State or Territory having pub- 
lic land bearing forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in 
part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial 
value or not, as public reservations, and the President shall, “by pub- 
lic proclamation, declare the establishment of such reservations and 
the limits thereof ”; 

And whereas, re following described public lands in the Territory 
of Alaska are in part covered with timber, and it appears that the 
public good would be promoted by setting apart and reserving said 
lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, [, ditceretane3 Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of ae power in me vested by section twenty-four 
of the aforesaid act of Congress, do hereby make known and pro- 
claim that there are hereby reserved from settlement, entry or sale, 
and set apart as a Public Reservation, Chichagof Island and the — 
adjacent islands to the seaward thereof, Kupreanof Island, Kuiu 
Island, Zarembo Island, and Prince of Wales Island and the 
adjacent islands to the seaward thereof, in Alaska: Provided, That 
this proclamation shall not be so construed as to deprive any person 
of any valid right possessed under the Treaty for the cession of the 
Russian possessions in North America to the United States, con- 
cluded at Washington on the thirtieth day of March, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-seven, or acquired under any act of Conerer relating 
to the Territory of Alaska. 

_ Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to unlawfully 
enter upon or occupy any of the lands reserved by this proclamation. 

The reservation hereby established shall be known as The Alex- 
ander. Archipelago Forest Reserve. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 2oth day of August, in the 

year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and two and 
[sEAL.] of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and twenty-seventh. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 

By the President: 


Auyey A, Aver, Acting Secretary of State, 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE Unrrep Sramnes ¢ OF Amexica. 


A. PROCLAMATION, 


r 
if7s 


Whereas, it is provadd by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress, abhed vad March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one; 
entitled, ‘An act to repeal oMBeceltitied laws, and for other pur- 
poses,” ‘That the President of the United States may, from time to 
time, set apart and reserve, in any State or Territory having public 
land bearing forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in 
part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial 
value or not, as public reservations, and the President shall, by pub- 
lic proclamation, declare the establishment of such teservations and 
the limits thereof ;” 

And whereas, the public lands in the State of Montana, within the 
limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it 
appears that the public Boba would be promoted by setting apart and 
reserving said lands asa public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four of 
the aforesaid act of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim 
that there is hereby reserved from entry or settlement and set apart 
as a Public Reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or parcels of 
land lying and being situate in the State of Montana, and within the 
boundaries particularly described as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the point where the range line between Ranges 
twenty (20) and twenty-one (21) East, Principal Meridian, Montana, 
intersects the boundary line between the States of Montana and 
Wyoming; thence westerly along said state boundary line to the 
point of intersection with the eastern boundary of the Yellowstone 
National Park; thence northerly along the said boundary to the 
north-east corner of the said national park; thence westerly along 
the northern boundary of the said national park to the point for its 
intersection with the range line between Ranges nine (9) and ten 
(10) East; thence northerly along said surveyed and unsurveyed 
range line, allowing for the proper offset on the First (1st) Standard 
Parallel South to the south-west corner of Section eighteen (18), 
Township four (4) South, Range ten (10) East; thence easterly to 
the south-east corner of said section; thence northerly along the 
section lines to the north-east corner of Section six (6), said town- 
ship; thence easterly to the south-east corner of Section thirty-two 
(32), township three (3) South, Range ten (10) East; thence north- 
erly along the section lines to the north-east corner of Section five 
(5), said township; thence easterly along the township line to the 
north-east corner of Township three (3) South, Range eleyen (11)East; 
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thence southerly to the south-east corner of said township; thence 
easterly along the surveyed and unsurveyed township line to the 
point for its intersection with the range line between Ranges thirteen 
(13) and fourteen (14) East; thence northerly along said surveyed 
and unsurveyed range line tothe north-west corner of Township two 
(2) South, Range fourteen (14) East; thence easterly to the north- 
east corner of said township; thence southerly to the point for the 
south-east corner of said township; ‘thence easterly to the point for 
the north-east corner of Township three (3) South, Range fifteen 
(15) East; thence southerly to the point for the south-east corner of 
said eee thence easterly along the surveyed and unsuryeyed 
township line to the north-west corner of Township four (4) South, 
Range eighteen (18) East; thence southerly along the range line to 
its intersection with the First (rst) Standard Parallel South; thence 
easterly along said parallel to its intersection with the range line 
between ranges eighteen (18) and nineteen (19) East; thence south- 
erly along said surveyed and unsurveyed range line to the south- 
west corner of ‘Township seven (7) South, Range nineteen (19) 
East; thence easterly to the north-west corner of Township eight. 
(8) South, Range twenty (20) East; thence southerly to the south- 
west corner of said township; thence easterly to the south-east 
corner of said township; thence southerly along the range line to its 
intersection with the boundary line between the States of Montana 
and Wyoming, the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date thereof, embraced in any | 
legal entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the 
proper United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settle- 
ment has been made pursuant to law, and the statutory period within 
which to make entry or filing of record has not expired: Provided, 
That this exception shall not continue to apply to any particular tract 
of land unless the entryman, settler or claimant continues to comply 
with the law under which the entry, filing or settlement was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make 
settlement upon the lands reserved by this proclamation. 

The reservation hereby established shall be known as The Absar- 
oka Forest Reserve. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and. caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 4th day of September, in the 

year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and two, and 
[szaL.] of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and twenty-seventh. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

By the President: 

Auvey A. Aprr, Acting Secretary of State. 
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! > f i : EL eer ’ ) ta ry 
f By tHe Presipent or THE UniTeD STATES OF AMERICA. 


tee 


'A PROCLAMATION, > 


‘Whereas, in the opening of the Kiowa, Comanche, Apache, and 
Wichita Indian lands in the Territory of Oklahoma, by proclamation 
dated July 4, 1901, pursuant to section six of the act of Congress 
approved June 6, 1900 (31 Stat., 672, 676), the south-west. quarter of 
the north-west quarter of section nineteen in township two north, of 
range eleven west of the Indian principal meridian, containing forty 
acres, was reserved for the use of the Fort Sill Indian sub-agency. 

And whereas it appears that said land is no longer required for 
use by said Fort Sill Indian sub-agency, and that it is within one 
and a half miles of the City of Lawton, Oklahoma Territory, and is 
needed by said city for cemetery purposes, and the city authorities 
of said city desire to make entry thereof for said purposes under the 
act of Congress approved September 30, 1890 (26 Stat., 502); 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States; by virtue of the power in me vested by section six of said 
act of Congress of June 6, 1900, do hereby declare and make 
known that said land is hereby restored to the public domain, to be 
disposed of to said city for cemetery purposes under.said act of Con- 
gress approved September 30, 1890. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 4th day of September in the 

year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and, two, and 
[seaL.] of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and twenty-seventh. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

By the President: 

Auvry A. Aprsg, Acting Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


According to the yearly custom of our people, it falls upon the 
President at this season to appoint a day of festival and thanksgiving 
to God. 

Over a century and a quarter has. passed since this country took 
its place among the nations of the earth, and during that time we 
have had on the whole more to be thankful for than has fallen to the 
lot of any other people. Generation after generation has grown to 
manhood and passed away. Each has had to bear its peculiar 
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burdens, each to face its special crises, and each has known years of 
grim trial, when the country was inenaced by malice domestic or — 
foreign levy, when the hand of the Lord was heavy upon it in drouth 
6r flood or pestilence, when in bodily distress and anguish of soul it 
paid the penalty of folly arid a froward heart: Nevertheless, decade 
by decade, we have struggled onward and upward; we now abund- 
antly enjoy material well-being, and’ under the favor of the Most 
High we are striving earnestly to achieve moral and spiritual uplift- 
ing. | ‘The year that has just closed has been one of peace and of 
overflowing plenty. -Rareély has any people enjoyed greater pros- 
perity than we are now enjoying. For this we render heartfelt’ and 
solemn thanks to the Giver of Good; and’ we seek to praise Him not 
by words only but by deeds, by hie way in which we do our duty to 
ourselves and to our fellow mew, es 
Now, ‘therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, do hereby designate as a day of general thanksgiving Thurs- 
day, the twenty-seventh of the coming November, and do recommend 
that throughout the land the people cease from their ordinary occu- 
pations, and in their several homes and places of worship render thanks 
unto Almighty God for the manifold blessings of the past year. © 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my se and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 29th day of October, in the 

year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and two and of 
[sEAL.] the Independence of the United States the one hundred and 
twenty-seventh. || THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: ena : 
Joun Hay, Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED StTaTEs or AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, it is provided by section one of the act of Congress, 
approved July first, nineteen hundred and two, entitled, ‘An act 
authorizing the President to reserve public lands and buildings in 
the island of Porto Rico for public uses, and granting other public 
lands and buildings to the government of Porto Rico and: for other 
purposes,” ‘‘ That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized’ to 
make, within one year after the approval of this act, such reserva- 
tion of public lands and buildings belonging to the United States in 
the island of Porto Rico, for military, naval, light-house, marine- 
hospital, post-offices, custom-houses, United States courts, and other 
public purposes, as he may deem necessary”; 
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And whereas, the public lands in the island of Porto Rico, within 
the limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, 
and it appears that the public good would be promoted by setting 
apart and teserving said lands as a public reservation; © 
Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power in me vested by section one of. the 
aforesaid act of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that 
there is hereby reserved and set apart as a' Public Forest Reservation 
all those certain tracts, pieces or parcels of public lands, not’ hereto- 
fore appropriated or reserved, lying and being situate in ‘the island 
of Porto Rico, se: within the boundaries “particularly described as 
follows, to wit: | © 
Beginning at the point where the parallel of eighteen (18) degrees 
and twenty-two (22) minutes, north latitude, intersects the meridian 
of sixty-five (65) degrees and fifty-five (55) minutes, west longitude; 
thence due east along said parallel to its intersection with the merid- 
ian of sixty-five (65) degrees and forty-five (45) minutes, west longi- 
tude; thence due south along said meridian to its intersection with 
the parallel of eighteen (18) degrees and fourteen (14) minutes, north 
latitude; thence due west along said parallel to its intersection with 
the meridian of sixty-five (65) degrees and fifty-five (55) minutes, 
west longitude; thence due north along said meridian to its intersec- 
tion with the parallel of eighteen (18) degrees and twenty-two (22) 
minutes, north latitude, the place of beginning. 
Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to occupy or 
use the lands reserved by this proclamation. 
The reservation hereby established shall be known as The Luquillo 
Forest Reserve. 
In witness whereof, Ihave hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington this 17th day of January, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and three, and 
[szaL.] of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and twenty-seventh. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES oF AM RICA, 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, The Yellowstone Forest Reserve and The Teton Forest 
Reserve; in the State of Wyoming, and The Absaroka Forest Re- 
~ serve, in the State of Montana, have been heretofore established by 
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_ proclamations, under the provisions of the acts of March. third, eight- 
een) hundred and ninety-one, entitled, ‘An act to repeal timber- 
culture laws, and for other purposes,’’ and June fourth, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-seven, entitled, ‘‘An acc making appropriations 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June thighieth, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, and for other 
PUTPOSES!5yre) 

panic, whereas, it appearing proper that the area embraced di in, said 
forest, reserves with certain additions, thereto should be included i in 
one reserve and be distinguished by one name; and it appearing that 
the public lands in the States of Wyoming and Montana, within the 
limits hereinafter described are in part covered with timber, and that 
the public good would be promoted by setting apart and reserving 
the same as a public reservation ; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of on power vested in me by the aforesaid acts of 
Congress, do. hereby make known and proclaim that the proclama- 
tions heretofore issued respecting said forest reserves are hereby 
superseded, and The Yellowstone Forest Reserve is hereby estab- 
lished in place thereof, with boundaries as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the point where the range line between Ranges nine 
(9) and ten (10) East, Principal Meridian, Montana, intersects the 
northern boundary of the Yellowstone National Park; thence north- 
erly along said surveyed and unsurveyed range line, allowing for the 
proper offset on the First (1st) Standard Parallel South, to the south- 
west corner of Section eighteen (18), Township four (4) South, Range © 
ten (10) East; thence easterly to the south-east corner of said section; 
thence northerly to the north-east corner of Section six (6), said 
township; thence easterly to the south-east corner of Section thirty- 
two (32), Township three (3) South, Range ten (10) East; thence 
northerly to the north-east corner of Section five (5), said township; 
thence easterly along the township line to the north-east corner of 
Township three (3) South, Range eleven (11) East; thence southerly 
to the south-east corner of said township; thence easterly along the 
surveyed and unsurveyed township line to the point for the south- 
west corner of Township three (3) South, Range fourteen (14) East; 
thence northerly along the surveyed and unsurveyed range line to the 
north-west corner of Township two (2) South, Range fourteen (14) 
East; thence easterly to the north-east corner of said township; 
thence southerly to the point for the south-east corner of said town- 
ship; thence easterly to the point for the north-east corner of Town- 
ship three (3) South, Range fifteen (15) East; thence southerly to 
the point for the south-east corner of said township; thence easterly 
along the surveyed and unsurveyed township line to the north-west 
corner of Township four (4) South, Range eighteen (18) East; thence - 
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southerly along the range line to its intersection with the First (rst) 


Standard Parallel South; thence easterly along said parallel to the 
“north-east corner of Township six (6) South, Range eighteen (78) 


East; thence southerly along: the surveyed ine? unsurveyed range 


line to the south-west corner of Township seven! (7) South, ‘Range 


nineteen (19) Mast; thence easterly to the north-west corner of 
Township eight (8) South, Range twenty (20) East; thence''south- 
erly to the south-west corner of said township; thence easterly to the 
south-east corner of said township; thence southerly along the range 
line to its intersection with the boundary line between the States of 
Montana and Wyoming; thence westerly along said state boundary 
line to the point for its intersection with the range line between 
Ranges one hundred and two (102) and one hundred and three (103) 
West, Sixth (6th) Principal Meridian, Wyoming; thence southerly 
along said range line to its intersection with the Fourteenth (14th) 
Standard Parallel North; thence westerly along said parallel to the 
north-east corner of earn four (4) Township fifty-six (56) North, 
Range one hundred and three (103) West; thence southerly ‘along 
the section lines to the south-east corner of Section thirty-three (33), 
Township fifty-four (54) North, Range one hundred and three (103) © 
West; thence westerly to the north-west corner of Township fifty- 
three (53) North, Range one hundred and three (103) West; thence 
southerly to the south-west corner of said township; thence westerly 
along the Thirteenth (13th) Standard Parallel North to the north- 
west corner of Township fifty-two (52) North, Range one hundred 
and four (104) West; thence southerly along the range line to the 
north-west corner of Section eighteen (18), Township fifty (50) North, 
Range one hundred and four (104) West; thence easterly to the 
north-west corner of Section fifteen (15), said township; thence 
northerly to the north-west corner of Section three (3), said town- 
ship; thence easterly to the north-east corner of Section two (2), said 
township; thence southerly to the south-east corner of said section; 
thence easterly to the north-east corner of Section twelve (12), said 
township; thence southerly to the south-east corner of said section; 
thence easterly to the north-east corner of Section seventeen (17), 
Township fifty (50) North, Range one hundred and three (103) West; 
thence southerly to the south-east corner of said section; thence 
easterly to the south-west corner of Section fourteen (14), said town- 
ship; thence northerly to the north-west corner of Section eleven 
(11), said township; thence easterly to the north-east corner of the 
north-west quarter of the north-west quarter of said section; thence 
northerly along the quarter-quarter section line to the north-west 
corner of the north-east quarter of the north-west quarter of 
Section two (2), said township; thence easterly to the north- 
east corner. of said township; thence southerly to the south- 
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east cofner , -of Section one (r), said township; thence easterly 


to the north-east corner of Section seven (7), Township fifty (50) 


North,, Range one, hundred and two. (102). West; thence southerly to 
the south-east,corner, of Section, nineteen (x 9), said township ;, thence 
westerly to. the -south- -east corner of the south-west quarter « of Section 
twenty-three (2 ue Township, fifty (50) N orth, Range one hundred . 
and, three (103) West; thence southerly along the quarter-section 


- lines to the north-west corner of the north-east quarter of Section two 


(2), Township forty-nine (49) North, Range one hundred and three 
(103) West; thence easterly to the north- east corner of said section; 
thence southerly. to the south- east corner of Section twenty-three (23), 
said township; thence westerly to the south-west corner of, Section 
nineteen (19), said township; thence southerly to the south-east 
corner of Township forty-nine (49) North, Range one hundred and 
four (104) West; thence easterly along the Twelfth (12th) Standard 
Parallel North to the north-east corner of Township forty-eight (48) 
North, Range one hundred and four (104) West; thence southerly to 
the south-east corner of Section one,(r1), said Pwnishanre thence west- 
erly, to the north-east corner of Section nine (9), said township; 


- thence southerly to the south-east corner of Section thirty-three (33); 


said. township; thence easterly to the south-west corner of Township 
forty-eight (48) North, Range one hundred and three (103) West; 
thence northerly to the north-west corner of the south-west quarter 
of the north-west quarter of Section thirty-one (31), said township; 


thence easterly along the quarter-quarter section lines to the north- 


east corner of the south-west quarter of the, north-east quarter of 
said section; thence southerly along the quarter- quarter section lines 
to the sonia east corner of the south-west quarter of the south-east 
quarter of said section; thence easterly to the north-east corner of 
Section six (6), Township forty-seven (47) North, Range one hundred 
and three (103) West; thence southerly to the south-east corner. of 
Section seven (7), said township; thence easterly to the north-east 
corner of Section thirteen (13), said township; thence southerly to 
the south-east corner of said section; thence easterly to the north- 
east, corner of Section twenty-one (21), Township forty-seven (47) 
North, Range one hundred and two (1oz) West; thence southerly 
along the section lines to the north-east corner of Section four (4), 
Township forty-five (45) North, Range one hundred and two (roz2) 
West; thence easterly to the north-east corner of said Township; 
tence southerly along the range line, allowing for the proper offset 
on the. Eleventh (11th) Standard Parallel North, to its intersection 
with the northern boundary of the Wind River or Shoshone Indian 
Reservation; thence, in a general northwesterly and southwesterly 
direction, along the northern and western boundary of said reserva- 
tion to its intersection with the township line between Townships 


a 


F E . 
' 
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ave ra and sans tipge (43), North;, Soceincs w sterly_ along 


said township. line to the. north-east corner of ‘Townsh ip forty-two 


(42) North, Range one hundred and nine (109) West; thence south- 
erly | along the. _range line to the south-east corner. of Township 
forty-one (41) North, Range one hundred and nine, (109) West; 
thence easterly along the Tenth (roth) Standard, Parallel North to 


its intersection with the western | boundary | of the ‘Wind River, or 


Shoshone Indian Reservation; thence, in a southeasterly, southerly 
and easterly direction, along the western and southern ‘boundary. of 


_ said reservation to its. intersection. with the range. line, between 


Ranges one hundred, and one (ror) and one hundred and two (102) 
West; thence southerly to the south-east corner of Township thirty; 
three (33) North, Range one hundred and two (x02) West; thence 


‘easterly along the Eighth (8th) Standard Parallel North to. the 


north-west. corner of Township thirty-two (32) North, Range one 


hundred (100) West;.thence southerly to the north-west corner of 


Section nineteen (19), said township; thence easterly to the “‘north- 
east corner of Section twenty-one (21), said township; thence 
southerly to the south-east corner of Section thirty- three (33), said 
township; thence easterly to the south-east corner of said township; 
thence southerly along the range line to the south-east corner of 
Township twenty-nine (29) North, Range one hundred (x00) West; 
thence westerly to the south-west corner of said township; thence 
northerly to the. north-west corner of Section nineteen (19), said 
township; thence westerly along the section lines to the south-west 
corner of Section eighteen (18), Township twenty-nine (29) North, 
Range one hundred and two (102) West; thence northerly to the 
north-west corner of Section nineteen (19), Township thirty (30) 
North, Range one hundred and two (102) West; thence westerly 
along the section lines to the south-west corner of Section fifteen 
(15), Township thirty (30) North, Range one hundred and four (104) 
West; thence northerly to the north-west corner of Section three (3), 
said Pateachial thence westerly to the south-west corner of Section 
thirty-four (34), Township thirty-one (31) North, Range one hundred - 
and five (105) West; thence northerly to the south-west corner of 
Section fifteen (15), said township; thence westerly to the south-west 
corner of Section eighteen (18), said township; thence northerly to 
the north-west corner of said township; thence westerly to the south- 
west corner of Section thirty-four (34), Township thirty-two (32) 
North, Range one hundred and six (106) West; thence northerly to 
the north-west corner of Section three (3), said township; thence 
westerly along the Eighth (8th) Standard Parallel North to the south- 
west corner of Township thirty-three (33) North, Range one hundred 
and seven (107) West; thence northerly to the north-west corner of 
said township; thence westerly to the south-west corner of Section 
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thirty- four (34), ‘Township thirty-four - (34). North, ‘Range - one 
hundred and nine (109) West; thence northerly to the north-west 
corner of Section three (3), dialed township; thence westerly to the 
south-east corner of Township thirty-five (35) North, Range one 
hundred and ten (110) West; thence northerly to the north- east cor- 
ner of said township; thence westerly to the south-west corner ‘of 
Section thirty-four (34), Township thirty-six (36) North, Range one 
hundred and ten (110) West; thence northerly to the north-west cor- 
ner of Section three (3), oll township; thence westerly along the 
Ninth (9th) Standard Parallel North to the south-east corner of 
Township thirty-seven (37) North, Range one hundred and ten (1 10) 
West; thence northerly to the south-east corner of Section thirteen 
(13), ‘paid township; thence westerly to the south-west corner of 
Section eighteen (18), said township; thence southerly to the 
south-east corner of Township thirty-seven (37) North, Range 
one hundred and eleven (111) West; thence westerly along the 
Ninth (9th) Standard Parallel North to the north-east corner of 
Section four (4), Township thirty-six (36) North, Range one hundred 
and twelve (112) West; thence southerly to the south-east corner of 
Section thirty-three (33), said township; thence westerly to the 
north-east corner of Township thirty-five (35) North, Range one 
hundred and thirteen (113) West; thence southerly to the south-east 
corner of said township; thence westerly to the south-west corner of 
said township; thence southerly along the range line to the south- 
east corner of Township thirty-three (33) North, Range one hundred 
and fourteen (114) West; thence westerly along the Eighth (8th) 
Standard Parallel North to the north-east corner of Township thirty- 
two (32) North, Range one hundred and fifteen (115) West; thence 
southerly along the range line to the south-east corner of Township 
twenty-nine (29) North, Range one hundred and fifteen (115) West; 
thence easterly along the Seventh (7th) Standard Parallel North to 
the north-east corner of Township twenty-eight (28) North, Range 
one hundred and fifteen (115) West; thence southerly along the 
range line to the south-east corner of Township twenty-five (25) 
North, Range one hundred and fifteen (115) West; thence westerly 
along the Sixth (6th) Standard Parallel North to the south-west 
corner of Township twenty-five (25) North, Range one hundred and 
seventeen (117) West; thence northerly along the surveyed and un- 
surveyed range line to the point for the north-west corner of Town- 
ship twenty-eight (28) North, Range one hundred and seventeen 
(117) West; thence westerly along the Seventh (7th) Standard Par- 
allel North to the south-east corner of Township twenty-nine (29) 
North, Range one hundred and eighteen (118) West; thence north- 
erly to the north-east corner of said township; thence westerly to the 
south-east corner of the south-west quarter of Section thirty-three 


ld: 
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as Township thirty (30) North, Bn oa one haaaoed and eighteen 
_ (118) West; thence northerly along the. ‘quarter-section lines to the 
north-east corner of the south-west quarter of Section sixteen (16), 
_ said township; thence westerly to the north-west corner;of said 


quarter-section; thence northerly to the north-east corner of Section 


- five (5), said township; thence westerly to ‘the north-west corner 


of said section; thence northerly to the north-east corner. ofthe 
south-east quarter of Section thirty-one (31), Township. thirty-one 
(31) North, Range one hundred and eighteen (118) West; thence 
westerly to the north-west corner of said quarter-section; thence 
northerly along the quarter-section lines to the point of intersection 
with the Eighth (8th) Standard Parallel North; thence easterly along 
said parallel to.the south-west corner of Section thirty-four. (34), 
Township thirty-three (33) North, Range one hundred and eighteen 
(118) West; thence northerly along the scction lines to the north- 
west corner of Section twenty-seven (27), Township thirty-four. (34) 
North, Range one hundred and eighteen (118) West; thence: west- 
erly to the south-east corner of the south-west quarter of Section 
twenty-one (21), said township; thence northerly along the quarter- 
section lines to the north-east corner of the south-west quarter of 
Section nine (9), said township; thence. westerly to the north-west 
corner of said quarter-section; thence northerly to» the north-east 
corner of Section eight (8), said township; thence westerly, to the 
south-east corner of the south-west quarter of Section five (5), said 
township; thence northerly to the north-east corner of. said quarter- 
section; thence westerly to the north-west corner of said quarter- 
section; thence northerly to the north-east corner of the south-east 


quarter of Section thirty-one (31), Township thirty-five: (35) North, 


Range one hundred and eighteen (118) West; thence westerly to the 
north-west corner of the south-west quarter of said section; thence 
northerly along the range line to its intersection with the Ninth (9th) 
Standard Parallel North; thence westerly along said parallel to its 
intersection with the boundary line between the States of Wyoming 
and Idaho; thence northerly along said state boundary line to the 
point where it intersects the southern boundary of the Yellowstone 
National Park; thence, in an easterly, northerly and westerly direc- 
tion, along the boundary of said park to the point where it intersects 
the range line between Ranges nine (9) and ten (10) East, Principal 
Meridian, Montana, the place of beginning; excepting and exclud- 
ing from reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or parcels of land 
lying and being situate in the State of Wyoming and particularly de- 
scribed as follows, to wit: 

Township forty (40) North, Range one hundred and sixteen (116) 
West; Townships forty-one (41) North, Ranges one hundred and 
fifteen (115) and one hundred and sixteen (116), West; and Town- 
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ships forty-two’ (42) North; Ranges one hundred and Riteen AM I 5) 
and one-hundred and sixteen (116) West. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this (piotannntiol all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any — 
legal entry or covered by’ any lawful filing duly of record in the 
proper United States Land Office, or tipon which any valid ‘settle- 
ment has been made pursuant to law, and the statutory period within 
which to’ make’ entry or filing’ of record has not expired: Provided, 
‘Phat this exception shall not continue’ to apply to any particular 
tract of land unless the entryman; settler or claimant continues to 
‘comply with oe law under which the Cony filing or ‘settlement was 
made. : 
| Provided further, That nothing herein shall give any force or ofrdet 
to any claim or right to any of the lands heretofore embraced within 
the reserves hereby consolidated which wotild not have been entitled 
to recognition’ if said reserves as heretofore established had been 
continued in force without beni a ile into a singe reserve as 
hereinbefore provided. . 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make Ree 
tlement upon the lands reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 29th day of January, in the 

year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred ‘and three, 
[sEAL.] and of the Independence of the United States the one 
hundred and twenty-seventh. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, Secretary of State. 


A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Whereas, a proclamation was issued February 10, 1890, by the 
President making known and proclaiming the acceptance of the 
Sioux Act approved March 2, 1889 (25 Stats., 888) by the different 
bands of the Sioux Nation of Indians, and the consent thereto by 
them as required by the said act; 

And whereas, the proclamation contains the following clause; 


That there is also reserved as aforesaid the following described tract within 
which the Cheyenne River Agency, school and certain other buildings are located, 
to wit; Commencing at a point in the center of the main channel of the Missouri 
River opposite Deep Creek, about three miles south of the Cheyenne River; thence 
due west five and one half miles; thence due north to the Cheyenne River; thence 
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down said river to the center of the main channel thereof to a point in the center 
of the Missouri River due east ot opposite’ the mouth of said Cheyenne River; 


thence down the center of the main channel of the Missouri River to the place of 


beginning. Olt Wert 


And whereas, the government, agency and school. buildings, have 
been removed from the lands as above bn gise ee, to their Peprept 
locations ; 19 

And whereas, ie Se reans ke ba no reason for caries ars the 
lands in a state of repeR yar oN the same not bas needed for Indian 
purposes; 16! 

Now, therefore, I, Bheddots Ralasevelt, President ‘of the Bacee 


Siahcsd bh virtue of the power in me vested do hereby declare,the 


said lands subject to disposal under the provisions of. the:,said.act, 
except 160 acres of land to which the St. Johns Mission School has 
obtained title under the Sioux Act» mentioned, in; accordance with 


the provisions thereof. THEODORE ROOSEVELT... 


Wuite House, Hebruary 7, 1903. 
[SEAL. ] 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, Cougar of State. 


_ By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
A, PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas, public interests require that the Senate should convene 
in extraordinary session; 

Therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, Phesttenit of the United States 
of America, ag hereby proclaim and declare that an extraordinary 
occasion requires the Senate of the United States to convene at the 
Capitol in the city of Washington on the 5th day of March next at 
12 o’clock noon, of which all persons who shall at that time be 
entitled to act as members of that body are hereby required to take 
notice. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the United States at Wash- 

ington the 2d day of March in the year of our Lord one 
[seaL.] thousand nine hundredand three and of the Independence of 
the United States the one hundred and twenty-seventh. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, Secretary of State, 
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. By THE PRESIDENT OF THE eee STATES OF apy tone 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, it is provided by section twenty-four of the Act of Con-— 


gress, approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, 
entitled, ‘‘ An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other pur- 
poses,” ‘* That the President of the United States may, from time to 
time, set apart and reserve, in any State or. Territory having public 
land bearing forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in 
part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial 
value or not, as public reservations, and the President shall, by pub- 
lic proclamation, declare the establishment of such reservations and 
the limits thereof” ; 

And whereas, the public lands in the State of Utah, within the 
limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with Liab and it 
appears that the public good- would be promoted by setting a 
and reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue a ine power in me vested by section twenty-four 
of the aforesaid act of Congress, do hereby make known and pro- 
claim that there are hereby reserved from entry or settlement and 
set apart as a Public Reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or 
parcels of land lying and being situate in the State of Utah and 
within the boundaries particularly described as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the south-east corner of Section thirty-three (33), 
Township eleven (11) North, Range two (2) East, Salt Lake Merid- 
ian, Utah; thence northerly to the south-east corner of the north- 
east quarter of said section; thence westerly along the quarter-section 
line to the south-west corner of the north-west quarter of said sec- 
tion; thence northerly to the south-east corner of Section twenty 
(20) said township; thence westerly to the south-west corner of said 
section; thence northerly to the north-west corner of said section; 
thence westerly to the south-west corner of Section eighteen (18), 
said township; thence northerly along the range line to the point for 
the north-west corner of Section nineteen (19), Township twelve (12) 
North, Range two (2) East; thence easterly to the point for the 
north-west corner of the north-east quarter of said section; thence 
northerly along the quarter-section line to the south-west corner of 
the south-east quarter of Section seven (7), said.township; thence 
easterly to the south-east corner of said section; thence northerly along 
the section lines, allowing for the proper offset on the Third (3rd) 
Standard Parallel North, to the point for the south-east corner of Sec- 
tion thirty (30), Township thirteen (13) North, Range two (2) East; 
thence westerly to the point for the south-west corner of said section; 
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thence northerly to the south- west corner of Section eighteen (18), 


said township; thence easterly to the south-east corner of said sec- 
tion; thence northerly to the north-east corner of Section six (6), 
said ‘owen: thence easterly along the township line to the north- 
east corner of Township thirteen (13) North, Range four (4) East; 
thence southerly along the range line, Silotbinly for the proper offset 
on the Third (3rd) Standard Parallel North, to the south-east ‘corner: 
of Section twenty-five (25), Township twelve (12) North, Range four 
(4) East; thence westerly to the south-west corner of said section; 
thence southerly to the south-east corner of Section thirty-five (35), 
said township; thence westerly to the north-east corner of Section 
four (4), Township eleven (11) North, Range four (4) East; thence 
southerly to the south-east corner of said section; thence westerly to 
the south-east corner of the south-west quarter of said section; 
thence southerly along the quarter-section line to the south-east 
corner of the south-west quarter of Section nine (9), said township; 
thence westerly to the south-west corner of said section; thence 
southerly to the south-east corner of Section twenty (20), said town- 
ship; thence westerly to the south-west corner of Section nineteen 
(19), said township; thence southerly to the south-east corner of 
Township eleven (11) North, Range three (3) East; thence westerly | 
along the township line to the south-east corner of Section thirty- 
three (33), Township eleven (r1) North, Range two (2) East, the 
place of beginning. 
Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 

which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any 


~ legal entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the 


proper United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settle- 
ment has been made pursuant to law, and the statutory period within 
which to make entry or filing of record has not expired: Provided, 
That this exception shall not continue to apply to any particular tract 
of land unless the entryman, settler or claimant continues to comply 
with the law under which the entry, filing or settlement was made. 
Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make set- 
tlement upon the lands reserved by this proclamation. 
The reservation hereby established shall be known as The Logan 
Forest Reserve. | 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington this 29th day of May, in the year 
_ of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and three and of 
[sraL.] the Independence of the United States the one hundred and 
twenty-seventh. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, Secretary of State. 
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ee :s7 “THE PRESIDENT OF THE Unirep Bei Bao AMERICA, 
. A PROCLAMATION. hi kd, * mas Finaat cient 

iWTtetidas, it is provided by ecntcin Siadllsy Sibe be ttle ae a Chas 
gress, approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one,) 
entitled, ‘‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other pur- 
poses,” ‘‘That the President of the United States may, from time to 
time; set apart and reserve, in any State or Territory having public 
land bearing forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in part 
covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial value 
or not, as public reservations, and the President shall, by public 
proclamation, declare the establishment of ‘such reservations and the: 
limits thereof ” ; 

And pou: the public fanaa in the State of Utah, paihes the 
limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and: it 
appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart.and 
reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four of 
the aforesaid act of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim’ 
that there are hereby reserved from entry or settlement and set: 
apart as a Public Reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or par- 
cels of land lying and being situate in the State of Utah and within: 
the boundaries particularly described as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the north-west corner of Section eleven (11), Town- 
ship fourteen (14) South, Range five (5) East, Salt Lake Meridian, 
Utah; thence easterly to the south-west corner of Section six (6), 
Township fourteen (14) South, Range six (6) East; thence northerly 
to the north-west corner of said township; thence easterly to the 
south-west corner of Section thirty-three (33), Township thirteen 
(13) South, Range six (6) East; thence northerly to the north-east 
corner of Section five (5), said township; thence easterly to the point 
for the north-east corner of Section three (3), said township; thence 
southerly to the point for the north-west corner of! Section fourteen 
(14), said township; thence easterly to the south-west corner of Sec- 
tion twelve (12), said township; thence southerly to the north-west 
corner of Section one (1), Township fourteen (14) South, Range six 
(6) East; thence easterly to the north-east corner of Section six (6), 
Township fourteen (14) South, Range seven (7) East; thence -south- 
erly to the south-east corner of said section; thence easterly to the 
north-west corner of Section seven (7), Township fourteen (14) 
South, Range eight (8) East; thence southerly to the north-west 
corner of Township fifteen (15) South, Range eight (8) East; thence 
easterly to the north-east corner of Section six (6), said township; 
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thence southerly to the south-east corner of said section; thence east- 


erly to the north-east corner of Section eight (8), said\'township;. 


thence southerly to the north-west corner of Section twenty-one (21), 
said township; thence easterly to the north-east, corner, of said) sec-. 
tion; thence) southerly along the section lines, allowing forthe. 
proper offset on) the \Third. (3rd) Standard. Parallel South, to thes 
south-east corner, of Section twenty-one (21), Township sixteen, (16) 
South, Range, eight, (8) East; thence westerly to, the; north-east. 
corner of Section thirty (30), said. township; thence southerly to the: 
south-east corner of said section; thence westerly along the section 
lines, to’ the north-east corner of the. north-west quarter of Section. 
thirty-five (35), Township sixteen (16) South, Range seven (7) East; : 
thence southerly to the south-east.corner of the south-west quarter of. 
said section; thence easterly to the north-east corner.of Township 
seventeen (17) South, Range seven (7) East; thence southerly to the 
south-east corner of Section twenty-five (25), said ;township; thence 
westerly along the section lines to,the south-west corner of Section 
thirty (30), Township seventeen (17) South, Range six. (6); East; 
thence southerly to the point for the north-west corner,of Township: 
nineteen (19) South,,,Range six (6) East; thence easterly to the: 
point, for the north-east corner of said township; thence southerly to 
the point for the south-east corner of said township; thence westerly 
to the point for the north-west corner of, Section two (2), Township 
twenty (20),South, Range six (6) East; thence southerly to the point: 
for, the south-west corner of Section eleven (11),..said township; 
thence easterly to the point for the north-east corner of Section thir- 
teen (13), said township; thence southerly along the range line, al-. 
lowing for the proper offset on the Fourth (4th) Standard Parallel 
South, to the north-east corner of Section thirteen (13), Township 
twenty-one (21) South, Range six (6) East;, thence westerly, to the 
north-west corner of said section; thence southerly, to the south- 
west. corner of, said section; thence westerly, to the point 
for the;,north-east corner af Section. twenty-one (21), said 
township; thence southerly to, the point. for the south-east 
corner, of said section; thence westerly to the point for the 
north-west corner of Section thirty (30), said township; thence, 
southerly to the point for the south-west corner of said. sec-, 
tion; thence westerly to the point for the south-west corner of Sec- 
tion twenty-seven (27), Township twenty-one (21) South, Range five, 
(5) East; thence northerly to the point for the north-west corner of 
Section twenty-two (22), said township; thence. westerly along the 
unsurveyed section lines to the, point for the north-west corner, of 
Section twenty-two (22), Township twenty-one (21) South, Range 
three (3); East; thence southerly to the point for the south-west 
corner of said section; thence westerly along the unsurveyed section 
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lines’ to the point for the south-west corner of Seotion! twenty- 
two (22), Township twenty-one (21) South, Range two (2) East; 
thence ‘northerly to the point for the north-west corner of Sec- 
tion ten (10), said township; thence easterly to’ the point for the 
south-west corner of Section one (1), said township; thence north- 
erly to the point for the north-west corner of said section; thence 
easterly to the point for the south-east corner of ‘Township 
twenty’ (20) South, Range two (2) East; thence northerly along 
the surveyed and unsurveyed range line to the south-west corner 
of Township eighteen (18) South, Range three (3) East; thence east- | 
erly to the south-east corner of Section thirty-two (4a, said town- 
ship; thence northerly to the point for the south-east corner of Section 
seventeen (17), said township; thence easterly to the point for the 
south-west corner of Section thirteen (13), said township; thence 
northerly to the point for the north-west corner of said section; 
thence easterly to the point for the north-east corner of said section; 
thence northerly along the surveyed and unsurveyed range line to 
the north-east corner of Section twelve (12), Township seventeen 
(17) South, Range three (3) East; thence easterly to the point for 
the south-west corner of Section ‘three (3), Township seventeen (17) 
South, Range four (4) East; thence northerly along the surveyed 
and unsurveyed section lines to the north-west, corner of Section 
twenty-two (22), Township sixteen (16) South, Range four (4) 
East; thence easterly to the point for the north-east corner of Sec- 
tion twenty-three (23), said township; thence northerly to the point 
for the north-west corner of Section one (1), said township; thence 
easterly along the Third (3rd) Standard Parallel South to the south- 
east’ corner of Section thirty-four (34), Township. fifteen (15) 
South, Range five (5) East; thence northerly along the section lines 
to the north-west corner of Section eleven (11), Township fourteen 
(14) South, Range five (5) East, the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any 
legal entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the 
proper United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settle- 
ment has been made pursuant to law, and the statutory period 
within which to make entry or filing of record has not expired: 
Provided, That this exception shall not continue to apply to any 
particular tract of land unless the entryman, settler or claimant con- 
tinues to comply with the law under which the entry, filing or 
settlement was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make 
settlement upon the lands reserved by this proclamation. 

The reservation hereby established shall be known as The Manti 
Forest Reserve. 
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In witness Sash ees; I baie hereunto set my hand and caused he 
au of the United States to be affixed. bie 
Done at the city of Washington this 29th day of May, in tke year 
_ of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and three and of the 
pane Independence of the United States the one hundred and 
twenty-seventh, THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
en mares ile of Stare 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


_ Whereas, The Lewis and Clarke Forest Reserve and The Flathead 
Forest Reserve, in the State of Montana, were established .by proc-, 
lamations dated February twenty-second, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-seven, under and by virtue of section twenty-four of the act 
of Congress, agprdved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, 
entitled, ‘‘ An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other pur- 
poses,” which provides, ‘‘ That the President.of the United States 
may, from time to time, set apart and reserve, in any State or Terri- 
tory having public land bearing forests, in any part of the public 
lands wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, 
whether of commercial value or not, as public reservations, and the 
President shall, by public proclamation, declare the establishment of 
such reservations and the limits thereof”; 

- And whereas, it is further provided by the act of Congress, ap- 
proved June fourth, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, entitled, 
‘“‘An act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-eight, and for other purposes,” that ‘‘ The Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized at any time to modify any Executive order 
that has been or may hereafter be made establishing any forest re- 
sérve, and by such modification may reduce the area or change the 
boundary lines of such reserve, or may vacate altogether any order 
creating such reserve”; 

And whereas, it appears proper that the areas embraced in said 
forest reserves, modified by various additions thereto and the 
elimination of certain lands, should be included in one reserve, and be 
designated by one name; and it appears that the public lands in the 
State of Montana, within the limits hereinafter described, are in 
part covered with timber, and that the public good would be pro- 
moted by setting apart and reserving said lands as a public reserva- 
tion; 
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Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 


States, by virtue of the power vested in me by the aforesaid’ acts of 


Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that the’ proclama- 
tions heretofore issued: respecting said forest reserves are hereby 
- superseded, and The Lewis and Clarke Forest: Reserve is hereby 
established in place thereof, with boundaries.as follows, to wit: 
Beginning at the south-west corner of Township thirty-three (33) 
North, Range twenty-five (25) West, Principal Meridian, Montana; 
thence northerly along the surveyed and unsurveyed range line between 
ranges twenty-five (25) and twenty-six (26) West, allowing for the 
proper offset on the Ninth (9th) Standard Parallel North, to the point 
for the intersection with the International Boundary Line between 
the State of Montana and the British Possessions; thence easterly 
along said boundary line to the north-west corner of the Blackfeet 
Indian Reservation; thence southeasterly along the western boundary 
of said Indian reservation as defined and described in the act of Con- 
gress approved June tenth, eighteen hundred and ninety-six, entitled, 
‘‘ Anact making appropriations for current and contingent expenses of 
the Indian Department and fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 
Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-seven, and for other purposes,” to the south- 
west corner of said reservation; thence in a general easterly direc- 
tion along the southern boundary of said reservation to the point due 
north of the point for the south-east corner of Section thirty-three 
(33),, Township twenty-eight (28) North, Range ten (10) West; 
thence southerly along the unsurveyed section lines to the point for 
the south-east corner of said Section thirty-three (33); thence east- 
erly to the point for the north-east corner of Township twenty- 
seven (27) North, Range ten (10) West; thence southerly to the 
point for the north-west corner of Siataiboen seven (7), Township 
twenty-seven (27) North, Range nine (9) West; thence easterly, to 
the point for the north-east corner of Section nine (9), said town- 
ship; thence southerly to the point for the north-west corner of Sec- 
tion twenty-two (22), said township; thence easterly to the point for 
the north-east corner of Section twenty-three (23), said township; 
thence southerly to the point for the south-east corner of Section 
thirty-five (35), said township; thence easterly to the point for the 
north-east corner of Township twenty-six (26) North, Range nine 
(9) West; thence southerly along the surveyed and unsurveyed 
range line, allowing for the proper offsets on the Sixth (6th) and 
Fifth (5th) Standard Parallels North to the point for the north-west 
corner of Township eighteen (18) North, Range eight (8) West; 
thence easterly to the point for the north-east corner of said town- 
ship; thence southerly to the point for the south-east corner of said 
township; thence easterly to the point for the north-east corner of 
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Township seventeen (17) North, Range seven (7) West; thence 
_ southerly, allowing for the proper offset on the Fourth (4th) Stand: 
ard Parallel North, to the point for the south-east corner of Town- 
ship sixteen (16) North, Range seven (7) West; thence westerly 


along the surveyed and unsurveyed township line, allowing for the 
proper offsets on the range lines, to the south-east corner of Town- 
ship sixteen (16) North, Range thirteen (13) West; thence northerly 
to the north-east corner of Section twenty-five (2 ey said township; 
thence westerly to the south-west corner of Section nineteen (19), 
said township; thence northerly to the north-east corner of Township 
sixteen (16) North, Range fourteen (14) West; thence westerly 
along the surveyed and unsurveyed township ‘ihe to the point for 
the intersection with the eastern boundary of the Flathead Indian 
Reservation; thence in a general north-westerly direction along said 
boundary to the north-east corner of said Indian reservation; thence 
westerly along the northern boundary of said reservation to the 
point of intersection with the eastern shore of Flathead Lake; 
thence northerly along the shore of said lake to the point for the 
intersection with the township line between Townships twenty-five 
(25) and twenty-six (26) North; thence easterly along said surveyed 
and unsurveyed township line to the south-west corner of Section 
thirty-four (34), Township twenty-six (26) North, Range eighteen 
(18) West; thence northerly along the unsurveyed section lines to 
the north-west corner of Section three (3), said township; thence 
westerly along the surveyed and unsurveyed township line to the 
south-east corner of Township twenty-seven (27) North, Range nine- 


teen (19) West; thence northerly along the surveyed and unsur- 


veyed range line to the point for the south-east corner of Section 
twenty-four (24), Township twenty-eight (28) North, Range nine- 
teen (19) West; thence westerly to the south-east corner of Section 
twenty-one (21), said township; thence northerly along the surveyed 
and unsurveyed section lines, allowing for the proper offset on the 
Seventh (7th) Standard Parallel North, to the point for the north- 
west corner of Section twenty-two (22), Township thirty-two (32) 
North, Range nineteen (19) West; thence westerly along the unsur- 
veyed section lines to the point for the south-west corner of Section 
eighteen (18), Township thirty-two (32) North, Range twenty-one 
(21) West; thence northerly to the north,east corner of Township 
thirty-two (32) North, Range twenty-two (22) West; thence westerly 
along the Eighth (8th) Standard Parallel North to the north-east 
corner of Township thirty-two (32) North, Range twenty-four (24) 
West; thence southerly to the south-east corner of said township; 
thence westerly to the point for the south-west corner of Township 
thirty-two (32) North, Range twenty-five (25) West; thence north- 
erly to the north-west corner of said township; thence westerly along 
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the Eighth (8th) Standard Parallel North to the south-west corner 
of Township thirty-three (33) North, BeReG twenty-five (2 5) ERK 
- the place of beginning. 


. Excepting from the force and effect of this sapelaaia ties all Teed 


which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any 
legal entry, or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the 
proper United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settle- 
ment has been made pursuant to lage) and the statutory period within 
which to make entry or filing of record has not expired: Provided, 
That this exception shall not continue to apply to any particular 
tract of land unless the entryman, settler or claimant continues. to 
comply with the law under which the entry, filing or settlement was 
made. 

Provided further, That nothing herein shall give any force or effect 
to any claim or right to any of the lands heretofore embraced within 
the reserves hereby consolidated which would not have been en- 
titled to recognition if said reserves as heretofore established had 
been continued in force without being merged into a single reserve 
as hereinbefore provided, 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to mane | set- 
tlement upon the lands reserved by this proclamation. 

The lands hereby eliminated from the reserve shall be open to 
settlement from the date hereof, but shall not be subject to entry, 
filing or. selection. until after ninety days’ notice by such publication 
as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 

The rights and privileges reserved to the Indians of the Blackfeet 
Indian Reservation by Article 1 of the agreement set forth in, and 
accepted, ratified, and confirmed by, the act of Congress approved 
June tenth, sighteen hundred and ninety-six, hereinbefore referred 
to, respecting that portion of their reservation relinquished to the 
Taived States by said Article 1, shall be in no way infringed or mod- 
ified by reason of the fact that apart of the area so relinquished is 
embraced within the limits of the boundaries herein described and 
set apart as a forest reservation; nor shall the right of occupation, 
location, and purchase of said relinquished lands under the pro- 
visions of the mineral-land laws, accorded by said act of Congas 
be abridged. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand ang caused the 
seal of the United States ‘to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 9th day of Tae) in the year 

of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and three, and 
[seat] of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and twenty-seventh, — THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

By the President: 

Joun Hay, Secretary of State. 
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By tHe PresipENtT oF THE UNITED STATES. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, by ‘“‘An act authorizing the President to reserve public 
lands and buildings in the island of Porto Rico for public uses, and 
granting other public lands and buildings to the government of 
Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” approved July 1, 1902, the 
President is authorized to make, within one year after ae approval 
of said act such reservation of public lands and buildings belonging 
to the United States in the Island‘of Porto Rico for military, naval, 
lighthouse, marine hospital, post-offices, custom houses, United States 
Courts and other public uses as he may deem necessary, all public 
lands and buildings, not including harbor areas, navigable streams 
and bodies of water and the submerged land underlying the same, 
owned by the United States in said Island and not so reserved, being 
granted to the government of Porto Rico upon the condition that 
such government by proper authority, release to the United States 
any interest or claim they may have in or upon the lands or build- 
ings reserved under the provisions of said act; and 

Whereas, the government of Porto Rico, by an act of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of said Island entitled, ‘‘An act authorizing the 
Governor of Porto Rico to convey certain lands to the United States 
for naval, military and other public purposes,” approved February 
16, 1903, has authorized the governor of Porto Rico to release any 
interest or claim that the people of said Island ‘‘now have or may 


hereafter acquire in and upon any lands or buildings belonging to 


the United States,” for public uses under and by virtue of the power 
vested in the President under the terms of the act of the Congress 
above cited; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the authority in me vested, and in pursuance of 
said act of the Congress, approved July 1, 1902, do hereby declare, 
proclaim and make known that the following described lands be, and 
the same are hereby, reserved for naval purposes, to wit: 

All public lands, natural, reclaimed, partly reclaimed, or which 
may be reclaimed, in the island of Porto Rico, embraced within the 
following boundaries: / 

1. The public land lying south of the Caguas Road, shown on the 
United States Hydrographic Map No. 1745 of July, 1898, and for 250 
feet north of said Caguas Road, to be bounded on the west by a true 
north and south line passing through the eastern corner of the rail- 
way station shown on said map, on the south by the shore of the 
harbor, and to extend east 2,400 feet, more or less, to include 80 
acres: Provided, However, that there may be excepted from the fore- 
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. going reservation such areas as may by the Secretary of the Navy be 
deemed requisite to provide suitable access to the City of San Juan 
across said reservation by railroad or other public highways. 

2. The entire island lying to the southward of the above described 
reservations, and shown on the United States Hydrographic Map » 
No. 1745 of July, 1898, as Isla Grande (or Manglar), said island being 
more particularly described as situated in the north-eastern part of _ 
the harbor of San Juan, Porto Rico, and bounded on the north by — 
the Cano de San Antonio and the strait connecting the Cano de San 
Antonio with Miraflores Bay, on the east by the strait connecting the 
Cano de San Antonio with Miraflores Bay and by Miraflores Bay; 
on the south by Miraflores Bay and by the waters of that part of the 
harbor of San Juan which separates Isla Grande from Anegado and 
Largo shoals, and on the west by that part of the waters of the har- 
bor of San Juan which separates Isla Grande from the city of San 
Juan and the Puntilla. 

3. All public lands and the structures thereon, situated on the 
peninsula extending into the harbor on the south side of the city of 
San Juan, Porto Rico, known as the Barrio de la Puntilla, or Pun- 
tilla Point, bounded on the north by the south boundary of the Paseo 
de la Princesa, and on the east, south and west, by the navigable 
waters of the harbor of San es at such port warden’s line as may 
be established by competent authority. 

4. The public lands south of the Scarf wall on the Puntilla, known 
as the Park and the Presidio and bounded on the north by the said 
Scarf wall; on the east by a line drawn 74 feet east of the north-east 
corner of the San Justo Bastion;.on the south by the south side of 
Paseo de la Princesa; and on the west by the deep water channel of 
the harbor entrance, : 

5. All public lands and buildings thereon, belonging to the United 
States on the Island of Culebra and adjacent keys, lying between 
the parallels of 18° 15’ and 18° 23’ north latitude and between the 
meridians. of 65° 12’ and 65° 25’ west longitude. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 26th day of June, in the year 

of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and three, and of 
[sEAL.] the Independence of the United States the one hundred and 
twenty-seventh. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

By the President: 

Joun Hay, Secretary of State, 


ee 
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By THE PresmpENT or THE Unitep STATES. 
A PROCLAMATION. © 


'» Whereas, by ‘‘ An:act authorizing the President to reserve public 


-lands and buildings in the Island of Porto Rico for public uses, and 


gtanting other puplic lands and buildings to the government of Porto 
Rico, and for other purposes,” approved: July 1, 1902, the President 
is authorized to make, within one year after the approval of ‘said act 
such reservation of public lands and buildings belonging to the. 
United States in the Island of Porto Rico for military, naval, light- 
house, marine hospital, post-offices, custom ‘houses, United States 
Courts and other public uses as he may deem necessary, all public 
lands and buildings, not including harbor areas, navigable streams 
and bodies of water and the submerged land underlying the same, 
owned by the United States in said Island and not so reserved, being ° 
granted to the government of Porto Rico upon the condition’ that 
such government by proper authority, release to the United States 
any interest or claim they may have in or upon the lands or build- 
ings reserved under the provisions of said act; and 

Whereas, the government of Porto Rico, by an act of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of said Island entitled, ‘‘An act: authorizing the 
Governor of Porto Rico to convey certain lands to the United States 
for naval, military and other public purposes,” approved February 
16, 1903, has authorized the Governor of Porto Rico to release any 
interest or claim that the people of said Island ‘‘now ‘have or may 
hereafter acquire in and upon any landsor buildings belonging to 
the United States,” for public uses under and by virtue of the Power 
vested in the President under the terms of the act of the Congress 
above cited; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the authority in me vested, and in pursuance of 
said act of the Congress, approved July 1, r902, do hereby declare, 
proclaim and make known that the following described lands be, and 
the same are hereby, reserved. 

Fora public building site in the city of San Juan the following 
parcel of land. That certain tract or piece lying in a northerly 
direction from block number fifty-five of said city and southerly and 
westerly from block number ninety, the said tract being now vacant 
and containing an approximate area of one thousand’ by two hundred 
feet,— as appears by a map of San Juan, compiled in the office of the 
Bureau of Public Works, by A. Morales, in rgor. 

For the use of the marine hospital service, a parcel of land at San 
Juan lying next west of the north and south line of the eastern 
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boundary line of the military reservation west of the first line of de- 
fense, near San Antonio bridge,— running three hundred feet front 
east and west along the so called military road and extending toward 
the north to the old stone ditch defense. 

For Custom House purposes: 


The lots and buildings used and occupied as custom houses’ at 
Ponce, Mayaguez and Humacao and the right until otherwise ordered. 


to the use of the lots and buildings within the Puntilla point at San 
Juan now used and occupied by the custom authorities for custom 
house purposes in said city. . 

For lighthouse and buoy purposes at San Jaan: 

Beginning at a point S. 45 deg. E., 8 ft. from corner ae parapet; 
thence S. 45 deg. E., 7.9 ft.; thence S. 7.9 ft.; thence S. 5 deg. E., 
4.3 ft.; thence W., 10 ft. ; ehinive N. 45 deg. W. 108 ft.; thence N. ‘ 
ft.; thence E. 5 ft.; thence N. 3 ft.; thence N. 45 deg. BD jig.g2 BA; 
ence Bi 7.91 ft.; io point of beginning. 

Contains 400 oat ft. 

The San Juan Bastion. . 

Beginning at S. E. cor. of bastion, thence N. 12 degii45 W., 36:5 
ft.; thence along curb line S. 87 deg. 45 W., 104.5 ft.; thence S. 5 
deg. 15 W., 39.5 ft.; thence S. 68 deg. E., 63.2 ft.; thence N. 61 deg. 
E., 63 ft., to point of beginning. 

Contains 0.111 acre. 

Land Adjacent to San Juan Bastion. 

Beginning at the N. E. corner of San Justo Bastion, thence North 
78 deg. 30 East, 86.4 feet; thence South 16 deg. East, 41.7 ft.; 
thence South 39 deg. 45 West, 67.6 feet; thence South 88° deg, 
West, 91.6 feet; thence North 18 feet; thence North 61 deg. East, 
63 feet; thence North 12 deg. 45 West, 32.5 feet, to point of be- 
ginning. 

Contains 0.168 acre. 

For Lamp Shop and Buoy Depot. 

Beginning at a point inthe centre of proposed street; South 75 deg. 
56 East, 1,356 feet from N. E. corner of Military Oven and South 4 
deg. 55 East, 505 feet from S. W. corner of Industrial School; thence 
North 4 deg. 37 East, 438 feet; thence North 83 deg. 20 West, 100 
feet; thence South 4 deg. 37 West, 993 feet; thence South 85 deg. 
23 East, 100 feet; thence North 4 deg. 37 Hast, 555 feet, to point of 
beginning. 

Contains 2.28 acres. 

Also for lighthouse purposes at Cape San Juan, an area of 1552, 
acres; also at Point Mulas an area of ground of 2,8, acres; also at 
Point Ferro an area of 1745, acres; also at Point Tuna an area of 
4745 acres; also at Fee Figuras an area of 1 acre; also at Muertos 
Island an area of 7,28; acres; also at Guanica an area of Iz$p acres; 
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also at Cape Rojo an area of 8,8, acres; also at Point Jiguero an 
area of 274%; acres; also at Point Borinquen an area of 1,88, acres; 
also at Arecibo an area of 73% acres, all as indicated on maps and 
plats prepared by the Lighthouse Bureau of the Third Lighthouse 
District of Porto Rico, which said maps and plats showing the areas 


reserved have been this day by me signed and ordered filed in the 


Department of State; also for lighthouse purposes at Mona Island 
a tract of land at and about the present lighthouse station consisting 
of the area which lies East of a North and South line 500 ft. to the 
westward of ithe centre of the present lighthouse in said Island; also 
that Island lying south of Ponce known as Cardona Island. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this 30th day of June, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and three, and of 


[sEaL.] the Independence of the United States the one hundred and 


twenty-seventh. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
By the President: | 
Francis B. Loomis, Acting Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED StTaTeEs OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, in the opening of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe ceded In- 
dian lands. in the Territory of Oklahoma, by proclamation dated 
April 12, 1892, pursuant to section sixteen of the act of Congress ap- 
proved March 3, 1891 (26 Stat., 989, 1026), the south one-half of 
section fifteen, township seventeen north, range twenty-two west, of 
the Indian Principal Meridian, was reserved for county-seat purposes 
for county ‘‘ E,” now Day county, in said Territory. 

And whereas it appears that the county-seat of said county was re- 
moved from said land to the town of Grand in said county in 1893, 
and that said land has not since been used for county-seat purposes, 
and is not now needed for such purposes, and no entry has been 
made thereof; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power in me vested by section sixteen of said 
act of Congress of March 3, 1891, do hereby declare and make known 
that said land is hereby opened to settlement and restored to the 
public domain, to be disposed of under the provisions of section six- 
teen of said act of Congress of March 3, 1891, and all other laws and 
agreements applicable thereto. 
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In witness whereof, I have hereunto set = hand se pines the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 03 

Done at the city of Washington this 12th day of pent in ‘thes ee 

of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and three, and of 
[srat. ] the Independence of San United States the one hundred and 
. twenty-eighth. | THEODORE ripeness 

By the President: niraqett 
a5 Francis B. Loomis, Acting Seeretary of State. odomin 


By tHe PRESIDENT OF THE Untrep STATES OF AMERICA. ~ 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress, approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, 


ae © 


entitled, ‘‘ An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other pur- ~ 


poses,” ‘‘ That the President of the United States may, from time to 
time, set apart and reserve, in any State or Territory. having public 
land bearing forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in part 
covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial value 
or not, as public reservations, and the President shall, by. public 
proclamation, declare the establishment of such peceuve; son and the 
limits thereof ”’; 

And ahere the public lands i in the State of Idaho, within the 
limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it 
appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart 
and reserving said lands as a public reservation ; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four 
of the aforesaid act of:Congress, do hereby make known and pro- 
claim that there are hereby reserved from entry or settlement and 
set apart asa Public Reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or 
parcels of land lying and being situate in the State of Idaho seis 
particularly described as follows, to wit: 

Sections twenty-nine (29), thirty (30), thirty-one (31), thirty-two 
(32) and thirty-three (33), Township six (6) South, Range thirty- 
four (34) East; Sections two (2), three (3), four (4), five (5), six 
(6), seven (7), eight (8), nine (9), ten (10), eleven (11), fourteen 
(14), fifteen (15), sixteen (16), seventeen (17), eighteen (18), nineteen 
(19), twenty (20), twenty-one (21), twenty-two (22), twenty-three (23), 
twenty-four (24), twenty-five (25), twenty-six (26), twenty-seven (27), 
twenty-eight (28), twenty-nine (29), thirty (30), thirty-one (31), 
thirty-two (32), thirty-three (33), thirty-four (34), thirty-five (3 5) and 
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thirty-six (36), Township seven (7) South, Range thirty-four (34) East; 
Sections one (1), two (2), three (3), four (4), five (5), nine (9), ten (10), 
eleven (11), twelve (12), thirteen (13), fourteen (14), fifteen (15), 
twenty-three (23), twenty-four (24), twenty-five (25) and twenty- 
six (26), Township eight (8) South, Range thirty-four (34) East; 
Sections three (3), four (4), five (5), six (6), seven (7), eight (8), 
nine (9), ten (ro), fifteen (15), sixteen (16), seventeen. (17), 
‘eighteen (18), nineteen (19), twenty (20), twenty-one (21), twenty- 
two (22), twenty-seven (27), twenty-eight (28), twenty-nine (29), 
thirty (30), thirty-one (31), thirty-two (32), thirty-three (33) and 
thirty-four (34), Township eight (8) South, Range thirty-five (35) 
East, Boise’ Meridian, Idaho. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 


which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any 


legal entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the 
proper United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settle- 
ment has been made pursuant to law, and the statutory period 
within which to make entry or filing of record has not expired: Pro- 
vided, That this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 
ticular ‘tract of land unless the entryman, settler or claimant 
continues to comply with the law under which the entry, filing or 
settlement was made. 

Warning is hereby ere given to all persons not to make 
settlement upon the lands reserved by this proclamation. 

The reservation hereby established shall be known as The 
Pocatello Forest Reserve. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 5th day of September, in the 

year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and three, and 
[szaL.] of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and twenty-eight. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, by the resolution of the Senate of March 19, 1903, the 
approval by Congress of the reciprocal Commercial Convention be- 
tween the United States and the Republic of Cuba, signed at Havana 
on December 11, 1902, is necessary before the said Convention shall 
take effect; 
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‘And whereas, it is important to the public interests of the United 
States that the said Convention shall become operative as fear as 
may be; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Rbowevelt: President of the United 
States of America, by virtue of the power vested in me by the Con- 
stitution, do hereby proclaim and declare that an extraordinary oc- 
casion requires the convening of both Houses of the Congress of the 
United States at their respective Chambers in the city of Washing- 
ton on the 9th day of November next, at 12 0’clock noon, to the end 
that they may consider and determine whether the approval of the 
Congress shall be given to the said Convention. 

All persons entitled to act as members of the 58th Congress are re- 
quired to take notice of this proclamation. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the United States at Wash- 
ington the zoth day of October, in the year of our Lord one 
[seaL.] thousand nine hundred and three and of the Independence 
of the United States the one hundred and twenty-eighth. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. ”* 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- | 
gress, approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, 
entitled ‘‘ An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other pur- 
poses,” ‘‘ That the President of the United States may, from time to 
time, set apart and reserve, in any State or Territory having public 
land bearing forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in 
part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial 
value or not, as public reservations, and the President shall, by pub- 
lic proclamation, declare the establishment of such reservations and 
the limits thereof ”’; 

And whereas, the public lands in the State of Utah, within the 
limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it 
appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and 
reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four 
of the aforesaid act of Congress, do hereby make known and pro- 
claim that there are hereby reserved from entry or settlement and 
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set apart as a Public Reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or 


_ parcels of land lying and being situate in the State of Utah and 


within the boundaries particularly described as follows, to wit: 

_ Beginning at the south-west corner of Section fifteen (15), Town- 
ship twenty-nine (29) South, Range three (3) East, Salt Lake 
Meridian, Utah; thence easterly along the section lines to the north- 


east corner of Section twenty (20), Township twenty-nine (29) 


South, Range four (4) East; thence southerly to the south-east 
corner of said section; thence easterly to the north-east corner of 
Section twenty-eight (28), said township; thence southerly to the 
south-east corner of said section; thence easterly to the north-east 
corner of Section thirty-five (35), said township; thence southerly 
to the south-east corner of said section; thence easterly to the north- 
west corner of Township thirty (30) South, Range five (5) East; 
thence southerly to the south-west corner of the north-west quarter ~ 
of Section six (6), said township; thence easterly to the south-east 
corner of the north-west quarter of said section; thence southerly to 
the south-west corner of the south-east quarter of said section; 
thence easterly to the south-east corner of Section four (4), said 
township; thence southerly to the south-east corner of Section nine 
(9), said township; thence easterly to the south-west corner of Section 
eleven (11), said township; thence southerly to the point for the 
north-west corner of Section twenty-three (23), said township; 
thence easterly along the unsurveyed section lines to the point. for 
the north-east corner of Section twenty-one (21), Township thirty 
(30) South, Range six (6) East; thence southerly to the point for 


_the ‘south-east corner of Section thirty-three (33), said township; 


thence easterly along the unsurveyed Sixth (6th) Standard Parallel 
South to the point for the north-east corner of Township thirty-one 
(31) South, Range six (6) East;.thence southerly to the point for 
the south-east corner of Section thirteen (13), Township thirty-two 
(32) South, Range six (6) East; thence westerly to the point for the 
south-west corner of Section fifteen (15), said township; thence 
southerly to the point for the south-east corner of Section thirty- 
three (33), said township; thence westerly to the point for the south- 
west corner of said township; thence southerly to the point for the 
south-west corner of Section eighteen (18), Township thirty-three 
(33) South, Range six (6) East; thence westerly to the south-east 
corner of Section seventeen (17), Township thirty-three (33) South, 
Range five (5) East; thence southerly to the south-east corner of 
Section thirty-two (32), said township; thence westerly along the 
unsurveyed township line to the point for the south-east corner of 
Section thirty-three (33), Township thirty-three (33) South, Range 
three (3) East; thence southerly to the point for the north-east cor- 
ner of Section twenty-one (21), Township thirty-four (34) South, 
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Range tired (3) East; thence westerly along the unsurveyed section 


lines to the point for the south-west corner of Section eighteen (18), . 
Township thirty-four (34) South, Range two (2) East; thence 


southerly to the north-east corner of Township thirty-five (35) South, 
Range ore (1) East; thence westerly along the surveyed and unsur- 
veyed township line 6 the south-west corner of the south-east quar- 
ter of Section thirty-six (36), Township thirty-four (34) South, 


Range two (2) West; thence northerly to the north-west corner OE 


the north-east quarter of Section twenty-five (25), said township; 
thence westerly to the south-west corner of the south-east quarter of 
Section twenty-three (23), said township; thence northerly to the 
north-west corner of the north-east quarter of Section eleven (11), 
said township; thence easterly to the north-east corner of said sec- 
tion; thence northerly along the surveyed and unsurveyed section 
lines to the north-west corner of the south-west quarter of Section 
twelve (12), Township thirty-three (33) South, Range two (2) 
West; thence easterly to the north-east corner of the south-west 
quarter of said section; thence northerly to the north-west corner of 
the north-east quarter of Section one (1), said township; thence 
easterly to the north-east corner of said township; thence northerly 
to the point for the north-west corner of Section thirty ( 30), Town- 
ship thirty-two (32) South, Range one (1) West; thence easterly to 
the point for the north-east corner of said section; thence northerly 
along the unsurveyed section lines to the point for the north-west 
corner of Section five (5), Township thirty-one (31) South, Range 
one (1) West; thence easterly along the Sixth (6th) Standard Parallel 
South to the point for the south-west corner of Township thirty (30) 
South, Range one (1) East; thence northerly along the unsurveyed 
Salt Lake Meridian to the point for the north-west corner of said 
township; thence easterly along the unsurveyed township line to the 
point for the south-west corner of Section thirty-three (33), Town- 
ship twenty-nine (29) South, Range three (3) East; thence north- 
erly to the point for the north-west corner of Section twenty-eight 


(28), said township; thence easterly to the point for the north-east - 


corner of said section; thence northerly to the south-west corner of 
Section fifteen (15), said township, the place of beginning. 

_ Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any 
legal entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the 
proper United States Land Office, or upon which any yalid settle- 
ment has been made pursuant to law, and the statutory period within 
which to make entry or filing of record has not expired: Provided, 
That this exception shall not continue to apply to any particular tract 
of land unless the entryman, settler or claimant continues to comply 
with the law under which the entry, filing or settlement was made, 
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“Warning i is hereby expressly given to all persons pia to make set- 
 tlement upon the lands reserved by this proclamation. | . 

The reservation hereby sini cigecagit pane be psEnt as The Aquarius 
Forest Reserve. 

In witness whereof, I have HeeeERI set my hand tapi cased the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
— at the city of Washington this | 24th day of Oaoues, in the 
- year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and three: and 
[seaL.] of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 

and twenty-eighth. THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 
By the President: ; 
Joun Hay, Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
A PROCLAMATION. 


‘The season is at hand when according to the custom of our people 
it falls bigs the President to “appoint a day of praise and chenlsr ts 
ing to God. | 

During the last year the Herd has dealt bountifully with us, giving 
us peace at home and abroad and the chance for our citizens to work 
for their welfare unhindered by war, famine or plague. It behooves 
us not only to rejoice greatly because of what has been given us, but 
to accept it with a solemn sense of responsibility, realizing that un- 


der Heaven it rests with us ourselves to show that we are worthy to 


use aright what has thus been entrusted to our care. Inno other 
place and at no other time has the experiment of government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, been tried on so vast a scale as 
here in our own country'in the opening years of the zoth Century. 
Failure would not only be a dreadful thing for us, but a dreadful 


thing for all mankind, because it would mean loss of hope for all who 


believe in the power and the righteousness of liberty. Therefore, in 
thanking God for the mercies extended to us in the past, we beseech 
Him that He may not withhold them in the future, and that our 
hearts may be roused to war steadfastly for good and against all 
the forces of evil, public and private. We pray for strength, and 
light, so that in the coming years we may with cleanliness, fearless- 
ness, and wisdom, do our allotted work on the earth in such manner 
as to show that we are not altogether unworthy of the blessings we 
have received. 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, do hereby designate as a day of general thanksgiving Thurs- 
day, the twenty-sixth of the coming Noyember, and do recommend 
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that iow ehoue the land the people cease from their wonted occupa- _ 
tions, and in their several homes and places of worship render thanks 
unto Almighty God for his manifold mercies. . eT’ 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my haa and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. , 
Done at the city of Washington this 31st day of apie in ie 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and three and 
[seaL.] of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and twenty-eighthh © THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas, it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress, ‘approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, 
entitled, ‘‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other pur- 
poses,” ‘‘ That the President of the United States may, from time to 
time, set apart and reserve, in any State or Territory having public 
land bearing forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in part 
covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial value 
or not, as public reservations, and the President shall, by public 
proclamation, declare the establishment of such reservations and the 
limits thereof ”; . 

And whereas, it is further provided by the act of Congress ap- 
proved June fourth, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, entitled, 
‘‘An act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-eight, and for other purposes,’’ that ‘‘ The President 
is hereby authorized at any time to modify any Executive order that 
has been or may hereafter be made establishing any forest reserve, 
and by such modification may reduce the area or change the bound- 
ary lines of sugh reserve, or may vacate altogether any order 
creating such reserve” 

And whereas, the public lands in the State of Utah, within the 
limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it 
appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and 
reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power in me vested by the aforesaid acts of 
Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that The Payson For- 
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est Reserve, in the State of Utah, established es proclamation of 


_ August third, nineteen hundred and one, is hereby so changed and 


enlarged as to include all those certain tracts, pieces or, parcels of 
land lying and being situate in the State of Utah, and within the 
boundaries particularly described as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the north-west corner of Section five (gis Township 
ten (10) South, Range two (2) East; thence easterly to the point for 
the north-east corner of Section four (4), Township ten (10) South, — 
Range three (3) East; thence southerly along the surveyed and un- 
surveyed section lines, allowing for the proper offset on the Second 
(2nd) Standard Parallel South, to the south-east corner of Section 
nine (9), Township twelve (12) South, Range three (3) East; thence 
westerly to the south-west corner of said section; thence southerly 
to the south-east corner of Section seventeen (17), said township; 
thence westerly to the south-west corner of Section eighteen (18), 
said township; thence southerly to the north-east corner of Township 
thirteen (13) South, Range two (2) East; thence westerly to the 
north-west corner of said township; thence northerly to the south- 
east corner of Section twenty-four (24), Township twelve (12) South, 
Range one (1) East; thence westerly to the south-east corner of the 
south-west quarter of Section twenty-one (21), said township; 
thence northerly to the north-east corner of the south-east quarter of 
the north-west quarter of said section; thence westerly to the north- 
west corner of the south-east quarter of the north-west quarter of 
said section; thence northerly to the south-west corner of the north- 
east quarter of the south-west quarter of Section sixteen (16), said © 
township; thence easterly to the south-ezst corner of the north-east 
quarter of the south-west quarter of said section; thence northerly 
to the north-east corner of the south-west quarter of Section nine 
(9), said township; thence easterly to the point for the north-east 
corner of the south-east quarter of said section; thence northerly to 
the point for the north-west corner of Section three (3), said town- 
ship; thence easterly to the north-east corner of said section; thence 
northerly to the point for the north-west corner of Section two (2), 
Township eleven (11) South, Range one (1) East; thence easterly 
along the Second (2nd) Standard Parallel South to the south-west 
corner of ‘Township ten (10) South, Range two (2) East; thence 
northerly to the north-west corner of Section nineteen (19), said 
township; thence easterly to the north-east corner of said section; 
thence northerly to the north-west corner of Section five (5), said 
township, the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper 
United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been 
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made pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make © 
entry or filing of record has not expired: Provided, That this excep- 
tion shall not continue to apply to any particular tract of land unless 
the entryman, settler or claimant continues to comply with the ave 
under which the entry, filing or settlement was made. 
Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to take’ set- 
tlement upon the lands reserved by this proclamation. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington this 5th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and three and © 
[szaL.] of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and twenty-eighth. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, it is provided by section thirteen of the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1891, entitled, ‘‘An act to amend title sixty, chapter 
three, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to copy- 
rights,” that said act ‘‘shall only apply to a citizen or subject of a 
foreign state or nation when such foreign state or nation permits to 
citizens of the United States of America the benefit of copyright on 
substantially the same basis as its own citizens; or when such foreign 
state or nation is a party to an international agreement which pro- 
vides for reciprocity in the granting of copyright, by the terms of 
which agreement the United States of America may, at its pleasure, 
become a party to such agreement ” 

And whereas, it is also provided a said section that ‘‘the existence 
of either of the conditions aforesaid shall be determined by the Presi- 
dent of the United States by proclamation made from time to time 
as the purposes of this act may require” 

And whereas, satisfactory official assurances have been given that 
in Cuba the law permits to citizens of the United States the benefit 
of copyright on substantially the same basis as to the citizens of 
Cuba: 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States of America, do declare and proclaim that the first of the con! 
ditions specified in section 13 of the act of March 3, 1891, now 
exists and is fulfilled in respect to the citizens of Cuba, 
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In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
- the seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington this 17th day of Neveniber, one 
thousand nine hundred and three and of the Independ- 
[seaL.] ence of the United States the one hundred and twenty- 
eighth. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: ie 
Joun Hay, Secretary of State 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress, approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, en- 
titled, ‘‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other pur- 
poses,” ‘That the President ‘of the United States may, from time to 
time, set apart and reserve, in any State or Territory having public 
land bearing forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in part 
covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial value 
or not, as public reservations, and the President’ shall, by public 
proclamation, declare the establishment of such reservations and the 
limits thereof ;” - 

And whereas, the public lands in the State of Montana, within the 
-limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it 
appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and 
reserving said lands as a public reservation; a 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four 
of the aforesaid act of Congress, do hereby make known and pro- 
claim that there is hereby reserved from entry or settlement and set 
apart as a..Ptblic Reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or 
parcels of land lying and being situate in the State of Montana, and 
within the boundaries particularly described as follows, to wit: 

Beginning .at the north-west corner of Section thirty-four (34), 
Township twenty (20) North, Range eight (8) East, Principal 
Meridian, Montana; thence easterly to the north-east corner of the 
north-west quarter of the north-east quarter of Section thirty-five 
(35), said township; thence southerly to'the south-east corner of the 
south-west quarter of the north-east quarter of said section; thence 
easterly to the north-east corner of the south-east quarter of said 
section; thence ess to the south-east corner of pass: section ; 
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northerly to the point for the north-west corner of the south-west 
quarter of Section nineteen (19), Township twenty (20) North, . 
Range nine (9) East; thence easterly to the point for the north-east 
corner of the south-west quarter of Section twenty (20), said town- 
ship; thence northerly to the point for the north-west corner of the 
north-east quarter of Section seventeen (17), said township; thence 
easterly along the surveyed and unsurveyed section lines to 
the north-east corner of the north-west quarter of Section seven- 
teen (17), Township twenty (20) North, Range ten (10 East; thence 
southerly to the south-east corner of the south-west quarter of said 
section; thence easterly to the north-east corner of Section twenty- 
one (21), said township; thence southerly to the north-east corner of ~ 
the south-east quarter of the north-east quarter of said section; 
thence easterly to the north-east corner of the south-east quarter 
of the north-west quarter of Section twenty-three (23), said town- 
ship; thence southerly to the south-east corner of the north-west 
quarter of Section twenty-six (26), said township; thence westerly 
to the south-east corner of the north-east quarter of Section twenty- 
nine (29), said township; thence southerly to the south-east corner 
of said section; thence westerly to the north-east corner of the 
north-west quarter of Section thirty-two (32), said township; thence 
southerly to the south-east corner of the south-west quarter of said 
section; thence easterly to the north-east corner of the north-west, 
quarter of the north-east quarter of Section five (5), Township nine- 
teen (19) North, Range ten (10) East; thence southerly to the south- 
east corner of the north-west quarter of the north-east quarter of 
said section; thence easterly to the north-east corner of the south- 
east quarter of the north-east quarter of said section; thence south- 
erly to the south-east corner of the north-east quarter of said section; 
thence easterly to the north-east corner of the south-west quarter of 
Section four (4), said township; thence southerly to the south-east 
corner of the south-west quarter of said section; thence easterly to 
the north-east corner of Section nine (9), said township; thence 
southerly to the south-east corner of said section; thence westerly to 
the south-west corner of Section seven (7), said township; thence 
southerly to the point for the south-east corner of Section 
twenty-four (24), Township nineteen (19) North, Range nine (9) 
East; thence westerly to the point for the south-west corner of said 
section; thence northerly to the point for the north-west corner of 
the south-west quarter of said section; thence westerly to the point 
for the south-west corner of the north-west quarter of Section 
twenty-two (22), said township; thence northerly to the point for 
the north-west corner of said section; thence westerly to the point 
for the north-east corner of Section twenty (20), said township; 
thence southerly to the point for the south-east corner of the north- 
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east quarter of said section; thence westerly to the point for the 


south-west corner of the north-east quarter of said section; thence 
southerly to the point for the south-east corner of the south-west 


quarter of Section twenty-nine (29), said township; thence westerly 
along the unsurveyed section lines to the point for the south-west 
corner of the south-east quarter of Section twenty-five (25), Town- 
ship nineteen (19) North, Range eight (8) East; thence northerly 
to the north-west corner of the north-east quarter of said 
section; thence easterly to the north-east corner of said section; 
thence northerly to the south-east corner of Section thirteen (13), 
said township; thence westerly to the south-west corner of the south- 
east quarter of said section; thence northerly to the north-west 
corner of the north-east quarter of said section; thence westerly to 
the north-west ‘corner of ‘Section fourteen (14), said township; 
thence northerly to the point for the north-east corner of the south- 
east quarter of Section ten (10), said township; thence westerly to 
the north-east corner of the south-east quarter of Section eight (8), 
said township; thence northerly to the south-west corner of Section 
thirty-three (33), Township twenty (20) North, Range eight (8) 
East; thence easterly to the south-west corner of Section thirty-four 
(34), said township; thence northerly to the north-west corner of 
said section, the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any 
legal entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the 
proper United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settle- 
ment has been made pursuant to law, and the statutory period within 
which to make entry or filing of record has not expired: Provided, 
That this exception shall not continue to apply to any particular tract 
of land unless the entryman, settler or claimant continues to comply 
with the law under which the entry, filing or settlement was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make set- 
tlement upon the lands reserved by this proclamation. 

The reservation hereby established shall be known as The High- 
wood Mountains Forest Reserve. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 12th day of December, in the 

year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and three, and 
[sea.] of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and twenty-eighth. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

By the President: 

Francis B. Loomis, Acting Secretary of State. 
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By rue Presipent or THE Unirep States or AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas, the Pine Mountain and the Zaca Lake Forest Reserve 
and The Santa Ynez Forest Reserve, in the State of California, have 
been heretofore established by proclamations, under the provisions 
of the acts of March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, en- 
titled, ‘‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other pur- 
poses,” and June fourth, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, 
entitled, ‘‘ An act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June: Pettey eighteen 
hundred and ninety-eight, and for other purposes ” 

And whereas, it appears proper that the area rebate in said 
forest reserves, with the addition thereto of certain lands, should be 
included in one reserve and be designated by one name; and it ap- 
pears that the public lands in the State of California, within the 
limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and 
that the public good ‘would be promoted by setting apart and reserv- 
ing the same as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue oe the power vested in me by the aforesaid acts of | 
Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that the proclama- 
tions heretofore issued respecting said forest reserves are hereby 
superseded, and The Santa Barbara Forest Reserve is hereby estab: 
lished in place thereof, with boundaries as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the north-west corner of fractional Township twelve 
(12) North, Range. thirty (30) West, San Bernardino Base and 
Meridian, California; thence southerly along the range line to the 
south-west corner of said fractional township; thence westerly along 
the township line to the north-west corner’ of ‘Séétion three (3), 
Township eleven (11) North, Range thirty-one (31) West; thence 
southerly along the section ve to the south-west corner of Section 
twenty-two (22), said township; thence westerly along the section 
line to the north-west corner of Section thirty (30), said township; 
thence southerly along the range line between Ranges thirty-one 
(31) and thirty-two (32) West, to the northern boundary of the 
rancho Sisquoc; thence in a general south-easterly direction along 
the boundaries of the ranchos Sisquoc, La Laguna, Canada de los 
Pinos or College Rancho, Tequepis, and San Marcos, to the most 
easterly point of the rancho San Marcos; thence in a general south- 
westerly direction along the southern boundaries of the ranchos 
San Marcos, Tequepis, Lomas de la Purification and Nojoqui to the 
eastern boundary of the rancho Las Cruces; thence in a general - 
southerly direction along the eastern boundary of the said rancho 
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Las Cruces to the northern boundary of the rancho Nuestra Senora 


_ del Refugio; thence in a general south-easterly. direction along the 


northern boundaries of the ranchos Nuestra Senora del Refugio, 
Canada del Corral, Los Dos Pueblos, La Goleta, Pueblo and Mission 
Lands of Santa Barbara and the rancho El Rincon (Arellanes) to its 


most eastern point; thence in a south-westerly direction along the 


southern boundary of said rancho to the point where it intersects 
the township line between Townships three (3) and four (4) North, 
Range twenty-five (25) West; thence easterly along the township 
line to the western boundary of the rancho Santa Ana; thence 
north-easterly along the western boundary of said rancho to its in- 
tersection with the township line between Townships four (4) and 


five (5) North, Range twenty-three (23) West; thence easterly along 


said township line to the western boundary of the rancho Temascal; 
thence along the western, northern and eastern boundary of said 
rancho to the northern boundary of the rancho San Francisco; 
thence along the northern and eastern boundary of said rancho to its 
south-east corner and continuing southerly to the northern boundary 
of the Ex Mission de San Fernando Grant; thence along the northern 
boundary of said grant to its intersection with the range line | 
between Ranges fourteen (14) and fifteen (15) West; thence north- 
erly along said range line to the north-east corner of Section twenty- 
four (24), Township four (4) North, Range fifteen (15) West; 
thence easterly along the section lines to the south-east corner of 
Section thirteen (13), Township four (4) North, Range: thirteen 
(13) West; thence northerly along the range line to the south-west 


_ corner of Township five (5) North, Range twelve (12) West;, thence 


easterly along the township line to the south-east corner of said 
township; thence northerly along the range line to the. north- 
east corner of Section twelve (12) of said township; thence westerly 
along the section line to the north-west corner of Section seven (7), 
said township; thence northerly along the range line to the First 
(1st) Standard Parallel North; thence westerly along the First (1st) 
Standard Parallel North to the south-east corner of Township six 
(6) North, Range thirteen (13) West; thence northerly along the 
range line to the north-east corner of Section thirteen (13), said 
township; thence westerly along the section lines to the north-west 
corner of Section thirteen (13), Township six (6) North, Range 
fourteen (14) West; thence northerly along the section line to the 
north-east corner of Section two (2), said township; thence westerly 
along the township line to the north-west corner of Section four (4), 
said township; thence northerly along the section lines to the north- 
east corner of Section five (5), Township seven (7) North, Range 
fourteen (14) West; thence westerly along the township line to the 
north-west corner of fractional Section one (1), Township seven (7) 
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North, Range seventeen (17) West; thence northerly along the sec- 
tion line to the intersection with the southern boundary of the rancho 
La Liebre; thence north-westerly along the boundaries of the - 
ranchos La Liebre and Los Alamos y Agua Caliente to the town- 
ship line between Townships eight (8) and nine (9) North; thence 
westerly along said township line to the south-east corner of Town- 
ship nine (9) North, Range twenty-two (22) West; thence northerly 
~ along the range line to the north-east corner of said township; 
thence westerly along the township line to the south-east corner of 
Township ten (10) North, Range twenty-seven (27) West; thence ~ 
in a general north-westerly direction along the southern boundaries 
of the ranchos Cuyama to the Eighth (8th) Standard Parallel South; 
thence westerly along said parallel to the north-west corner of frac- 
tional Township twelve (12) North, Range thirty (30) West, the 
place of beginning. ; 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any 
legal entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the 
proper United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settle- 
ment has been made pursuant to law, and the statutory period 
within which to make entry or filing of record has not expired: 
Provided, That this exception shall not continue to apply to any 
particular tract of land unless the entryman, settler or claimant con- 
tinues to comply with the law under which the entry, filing or settle- 
ment was made. 

Provided further, That nothing herein shall give any force or 
effect to any claim or right to any of the lands heretofore embraced 
within the reserves hereby consolidated which would not have been 
entitled to recognition if said reserves as heretofore established had 
been continued in force without being merged into a single reserve 
as hereinbefore provided. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make 
settlement upon the lands reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 22d day of December, ‘in the 

year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and three, 
[srat.] and of the Independence of the United States the one 
hundred and twenty-eighth. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
Francis B. Loomis, Acting Secretary of State. 
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... By tHe Presipent or THE Unirep StaTEs or AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, the maintenance of lighthouses and other aids to navi- 
gation in the Territory of Hawaii is necessary for the safe naviga- 
tion of the waters thereof by the vessels of ‘the Navy and of the 
merchant marine of the United States, and for the promotion of its. 
commercial interests, 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the authority in me vested, and pursuant.to Sec- 
tion g1 of the act,of April 30, 1900, entitled, ‘‘ An act to provide a 
government for the Territory of Hawaii,”’ do hereby declare and pro- 
claim that all the public property of the former government of the 
Republic of Hawaii ceded heretofore to the United States, consisting 
of lighthouses and the public lands adjacent thereto and used in con- 
nection therewith, to the extent of five acres, or thereabout, adjacent 
to each lighthouse, when practicable to obtain so much, the exact loca- 
tion of said land and its metes and bounds to be hereafter determined 
and defined by the Lighthouse Board, light-vessels, lighthouse tenders, 
beacons, buoys, sea-marks and their appendages, and all apparatus, 
supplies and materials of all kinds. provided therefor, and all the 


- archives, books, documents, drawings, models, returns, and all other 


things appertaining to any lighthouse establishment maintained by 
the said government of the former Republic of Hawaii, be and 


‘hereby are taken for the uses and purposes of the United States, and 


the Department, of Commerce and Labor, through the Lighthouse 
Board, is hereby charged with all administrative duties relating to 
the said lighthouse establishment. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this twenty-eighth day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
[spaL.]. three, and of the Independence of the United States the one 
hundred and twenty-eighth. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
Francis B. Loomis, Acting Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, it is provided in the act of Congress approved March 3, 
1893, entitled, ‘‘An act making appropriations® for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
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eighteen hundred and ninety-four, and for other purposes,” ‘* That 
the President is hereby authorized by proclamation to withhold from 
sale and grant for public use to the municipal corporation in which 


the same is situated all or any portion of any abandoned aaa 


reservation not exceeding twenty acres in one place,”’ 


And whereas, the Fort Marcy Military reservation ‘at Santa Fe, 


New Mexico, containing seventeen and three-quarter acres more or 


less, as described in Executive Order of August 28, 1868, creating 


same, was by Executive Order of June 15, 1895, placed under the 


custody of the Interior Department for disposal under the act of | 
July 5, 1884, being ‘‘ An act to praseh for the eee of abandoned 


and useless military reservations,’ 
And whereas, the Legislative Assembly of the eriitory of New 


Mexico has petitioned that the said reservation be eeanten to” ae 


municipal corporation of Santa Fe, New Mexico, 

And whereas, it appears that on the “ioibeeen the day of August, 
1902, the city of Santa Fe, New Mexico, entered into an agreement 
with the Board of Education of the said city of Santa Fe, whereby it 


was agreed on the part of said city that, in case the President of the 


United States should grant, under the provisions of said act of March 
3, 1893, said reservation to the city of Santa Fe for public purposes, 
the said city would, by its municipal authorities, turn over and 
deliver to the said Board of Education and its successors, the said 


reservation, to be held by said Board forever, to aid and assist in the 
support of the public schools of the city of Santa Fe; and that, by — 


the same agreement, the said Board of Education, on its part, agreed 


and undertook that it would accept the said reservation for the pur- 


poses so designated by the city of Santa Fe, and keep and use the 
same and the proceeds thereof, for the use, benefit and maintenance 
of the public schools and turn over said property or such parts of it 
as might be in its possession, to its successors, 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, by virtue of the power in 
me vested by the act of Congress aforesaid, do hereby withdraw 


from sale, entry or other disposition, the lands embraced within the 


former Fort Marcy Military reservation, as the same are described in 
Executive Order approved August 28, 1868, and do hereby grant for 
public use, the said described land to the incorporated town of Santa 
Fe, New Mesied: 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington this fifth day of January, in the 
year of our Lord, one thousand nine hundred and four, and 
[sEAL.] of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and twenty-eighth. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
“By the President: 
Francis B, Loomis, Acting Secretary of State, 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES oF AMERICA. 
\ 


A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas, it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress, approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, 
entitled, ‘‘ An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other pur- 
poses,” ‘‘That the President of the United States may, from time 
to time, set apart and reserve, in any State or Territory having pub- 


_ lic land bearing forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in 


part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial 
value or not, as public feservations, and the President shall, by 
public proclamation, declare the establishment of such reservations 
and the limits thereof”; 

And whereas, the public lands in the State of Oregon, within the 
limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and 
it appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart 
and reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four 
of the aforesaid act of Congress, do hereby make known and pro- 
claim that there are hereby reserved from entry or settlement and 
set apart as a public reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or 
parcels of land lying and being situate in the State of Oregon.a and 
particularly described as follows, to wit: 

In Township eight (8) South, Range thirty-seven (37) East, Wil- 
lamette Meridian, Oregon, Sections one (1), two (2), three (3), ten 
(ro) to fifteen (15), both inclusive, twenty-two (22) to twenty-seven 
(27), both inclusive, thirty-four (34), thirty-five (35) and thirty-six 
(36); in Township nine (9) South, Range thirty-seven (37) East, 
Sections one (1), two (2), three (3), ten (10) to fourteen (14), 
both inclusive, and twenty-three (23) to twenty-six (26), both 
inclusive; in Township eight (8) South, Range thirty-eight (38) 
East, the west half of the south-east quarter and the south-west 
quarter of Section five (5), Sections six (6), seven (7), eight (8), 
seventeen (17) to twenty (20), both inclusive, and twenty-nine (29) 
to thirty-four (34), both inclusive, and the west half of the north-west 
quarter and the west half of the south-west quarter of Section 
thirty-five (35); in Township nine (9) South, Range thirty-eight 
(38) East, Sections two (2) to thirty (30), both inclusive, and 
thirty-four (34), thirty-five (35) and thirty-six (36); in Township 
nine (9), South, Range thirty-nine (39) East, Sections seven (7), 
eighteen (18), nineteen (19), twenty (20), the west half of the 
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north-west quarter and the west half of the south-west quarter of 
Section twenty-nine (29), Section thirty-one (31), and the west half 
of the north-west quarter of Section thirty-two (32). 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any 
legal entry or covered by any lawful filing duly: of record in the 
proper United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settle- 
ment has been made pursuant to law, and the statutory period 
within which to make entry or filing of record has not expired: 
Provided, That this exception shall not continue to apply to any 
particular tract of land unless the entryman, settler or claimant 
continues to comply with the law under which the entry, filing or 
settlement was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given’to all persons not to make 
settlement upon the lands reserved by this proclamation. 

The reservation hereby established shall be known as The Baker 
City Forest Reserve. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set ny hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 5th day of epee in the 

year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and four and 
[sEAL.] of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and twenty-eighth. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 


Francis B. Loomis, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, a state of war unhappily exists between Japan on the 
one side, and Russia on the other side; 

And whereas, the United States are on terms of friendship and 
amity with both the contending powers, and with the persons in- 
habiting their several dominions; J 

And whereas, there are citizens of the United States residing 
within the territories or dominions of each of the said belligerents 
and carrying on commerce, trade, or other business or pursuits 
therein, protected by the faith of treaties; 

And whereas, there are subjects of each of the said belligerents 
residing within the territory or jurisdiction of the United States, 


i 
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and carrying on. commerce, henge or other business or pursuits 
therein ; . 

- And whereas, the laws of the United States, sethiite interfering 
with the free expression of opinion and sympathy, or with the open 
manufacture or sale of arms or munitions of war, nevertheless i im- 
pose upon all persons who may be within their territory and juris- 
diction the duty of an impartial neutrality during the existence of 
the contest; 

And whereas, it is the duty of a neutral government not to 
permit or suffer the making of its waters Subsotyient to the pur- 
poses of war; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States of America, in order to preserve the neutrality of the United 
States and of their citizens and of persons within their territory 
and jurisdiction, and to enforce their laws, and in order that all 
persons, being warned of the general tenor of the laws and treaties 
of the United States in this behalf, and of the law of nations, may 
thus be prevented from an unintentional violation of the same, do 
thereby declare and proclaim that by 'the act passed on the zoth 
‘day of April, A. D. 1818, commonly known as the “ neutrality 
law,” the following acts are forbidden to be done, under severe 
penalties, within the territory and jurisdiction of the United States, 
to wit: 


1. Accepting and exercising a commission to serve either of the said belliger- 
ents by land or by sea against the other belligerent. 

2.. Enlisting or entering into the service of either of the said belligerents asa 
soldier, or as a marine, or seaman on board of any vessel of war, letter of marque, 
or privateer. 

' 3. Hiring or retaining another person to enlist or enter himself in the ,service 
of either of the said belligerents as a soldier, or as a marine, or seaman on board 
of any vessel of war, letter of marque, or privateer. 

4. Hiring another person to go beyond the limits or jurisdiction of the United 
States with intent to be enlisted as aforesaid. 

5. Hiring another person to go beyond the limits of the United States with 
intent to be entered into service as aforesaid. 

'6. Retaining another person to go beyond the limits of the United States with 
intent to’ be enlisted as aforesaid. 

.4. Retaining another person to go beyond the limits of the United States with 
intent to be entered into service as aforesaid. (But the said act is not to be 
construed to extend to a citizen or subject of either belligerent who, being tran- 
siently within the United States, shall, on board of any vessel of war, which, at the 
time of its arrival within the United States, was fitted and equipped as such vessel 
of war, enlist or enter himself or hire or retain another subject or citizen of the 
same belligerent, who is transiently within the United States, to enlist or enter 
himself to serve such belligerent on board such vessel of war, if the United States 
shall then be at peace with such belligerent.) 
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8. Fitting out and arming, or attempting to fit out and arm, or procuring to ve 
fitted out and armed, or knowingly being concerned in the furnishing, fitting out, 
or arming of any ship or vessel with intent that such ship or vessel shall be 
employed in the service of either of the said belligerents. 


9. Issuing or delivering a commission within the territory or jurisdiction of the . 


United States for any ship or vessel to the intent that she may be, gets as 
aforesaid. 

10. ens or augmenting, or procuring to be increased or sughnaniee or 
knowingly being concerned in increasing or augmenting, the force of any ship of 
war, cruiser, or other armed vessel, which at the time of her arrival within the 
United States was a ship of war, cruiser, or armed vessel in the service of either of 
the said belligerents, or belonging to the subjects of either, by adding to the 
number of guns of such vessels, or by changing those on board of her for guns 
of a larger calibre, or by the addition thereto of any equipment solely Sore 
to war. 

11. Beginning or setting on foot or providing or preparing the means for any 


military expedition or enterprise to be carried on from the territory or jurisdiction — 


of the United States against the territories or dominions of either of the said 
belligerents. 


And I do hereby further declare and proclaim that any frequent- 
ing and use of the waters within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States by the armed vessels of either belligerent, whether 
public ships or privateers, for the purpose of preparing for hostile 
operations, or as posts of observations upon the ships of war or 
privateers or merchant vessels of the other belligerent lying within 
or being about to enter the jurisdiction of the United States, must 
be regarded as unfriendly and offensive, and in violation of that 
neutrality which it is the determination of this government to ob- 
serve; and to the end that the hazard and inconvenience of such 
apprehended practices may be avoided, I further proclaim and 
declare that from and after the fifteenth day of February instant, 
and during the continuance of the present hostilities between Japan 
and Russia, no ship of war or privateer of either belligerent shall 
be perestied to make use of any port, harbor, roadstead, or waters 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United States oe which a 
vessel of the other belligerent (whether the same shall be 
a ship of war, a privateer or a merchant ship) shall have 
previously departed, until after the expiration of at least twenty- 


four hours from the departure of such last-mentioned vessel ° 


beyond the jurisdiction of the United States. If any ship of 
war or privateer of either belligerent shall, after the time this noti- 
fication takes effect, enter any port, harbor, roadstead, or waters of 
the United States, such vessel shall be required to depart and to put 
to sea within twenty-four hours after her entrance into such port, har- 
bor, roadstead or waters, except in case of stress of weather or of her 
requiring provisions or things necessary for the subsistence of her 
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crew, or: for repairs; in either of which cases the authorities of the 


_ port or of the nearest port (as the case may be) shall require her to 


put to sea as soon as possible after the expiration of such period of 
twenty-four, hours, without permitting her to'take in supplies. be- 
yond what may be necessary for her immediate use; and no such 
vessel which may have been permitted to remain within the waters 
of the United States for the purpose of repair shall continue within 
such port, harbor, roadstead, or waters for a longer period than — 
twenty-four hours after her necessary repairs shall have been com- 
pleted, unless within such twenty-four hours a vessel, whether ship 
of war, privateer, or merchant ship. of the other belligerent, shall 
have departed therefrom, in which case the time limited for the de- 
parture of such ship of war or privateer shall be extended so far as 


. may be necessary to secure an interval of not less than twenty-four 


hours between such departure and that of any ship of war, priva- 
teer or merchant ship of the other belligerent which may have pre- 
viously quit the same port, harbor, roadstead, or waters. No ship 
of war or privateer of either belligerent shall be detained in any 
port, harbor, roadstead, or waters of the United States more than 
twenty-four hours, by reason of the successive departures from such 
port, harbor, roadstead, or waters of more than one vessel of the 
other belligerent. But if there be several vessels of each or either 
of the two belligerents in the same port, harbor, roadstead, or 
waters, the order of their departure therefrom shall be so arranged 
as to afford the opportunity of leaving alternately to the vessels of 


. the respective belligerents, and to cause the least detention con- 


sistent with the objects of this proclamation. No ship of war or 
privateer of either belligerent shall be permitted, while in any port, 
harbor, roadstead, or waters within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, to take in any supplies except provisions and such other 
things as may be requisite for the subsistence of her crew, and ex- 
cept so much coal only as may be sufficient to carry such vessel, if 
without any sail power, to the nearest port of her own country; or 
in case the vessel is rigged to go under sail, and may also be pro- 
pelled by steam power, then with half the quantity of coal which 
she would be entitled to receive, if dependent upon steam alone, 
and no coal shall be again supplied to any such ship of war or priva- 
teer in the same or any other port, harbor, roadstead, or waters of 
the United States, without special permission, until after the ex- 
piration of three months from the time when such coal may have 
been last supplied to her within the waters of the United States, 
unless such ship of war or privateer shall, since last thus supplied, 
have entered a port of the government to which she belongs, 
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And I further declare and proclaim that.by the first article of the 
Convention as to rights of neutrals at sea, which was concluded be- 
tween the United States of America and His Majesty the Emperor 
of all the Russias on the 22nd day of July, A. D. 1854, the follow-- 
ing principles were recognized as permanent and immutable, to wit: 


‘“‘y, That free ships make free goods, that is to say, that the effects or goods © 
belonging to subjects or citizens of a Power or State at war are free from capture 
and confiscation when found on board = neutral vessels, with the exception of 
articles contraband of war. 

“<2, ‘That the property of neutrals on board an smc s vessel i is not subject 
to confiscation, unless the same be contraband of war.’ 


And I do further declare and proclaim that the statutes of the 
United States and the law of nations alike require that no person, 
within the territory and jurisdiction of the United States, shall take 
part, directly or indirectly, in the said war, but shall remain at 
peace with each of the said belligerents, and shall maintain a strict 
and impartial neutrality, and that whatever privileges shall be. ac- 
corded to one belligerent within the ports of the United States, shall 
be, in like manner, accorded to the other. 

And I do hereby enjoin all the good citizens of the United eee 
and all persons residing or being within the territory or jurisdiction 
of the United States, to observe the laws thereof, and to commit no 
act contrary to the provisions of the said statutes, or in violation of 

the law of nations in that behalf. 

And I do hereby warn all citizens of the United States, and all 
persons residing or being within their territory or jurisdiction that, 
while the free and full expression of sympathies in public and pri- 
vate is not restricted by the laws of the United States, military 
forces in aid of either belligerent cannot lawfully be originated or 
organized within their jurisdiction; and that while all persons may 
lawfully, and without restriction by reason of the aforesaid state 
of war, manufacture and sell within the United States arms and 
munitions of war, and other articles ordinarily known as ‘‘contra- 
band of war,” yet they cannot carry such articles upon the high 
seas for the use or service of either belligerent, nor can they trans- 
port soldiers and officers of either, or attempt to break any blockade 
which may be lawfully established and maintained during the war, 
without incurring the risk of hostile capture, and the penalties de- 
nounced by the law of nations in that behalf. 

And I do hereby give notice that all citizens of the United States 
and others who may claim the protection of this government, who 
may misconduct themselves in the premises, will do so at their 
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peril, and that they can in no wise obtain any protection from the 
government of the United States soo the Ser PHOS of. sad 
misconduct. » 
In witness whereof, I eae berets set my nend and, caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. ; 
Done at the city of Washington this 11th ir “ Rebrasnia in 
the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and four 
[srat.] and of the Independence of the United States the one 
hundred and twenty-eighth. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the) President: 
Hoey Hay, Secretary of Stan 


‘By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress, approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, 
entitled, “An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for. other 
purposes,” “That the President of the United States may, from 

‘time to time, set apart and reserve, in any State or Territory 
having public land bearing forests, in any part of the public lands 
wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of 
commercial value or not, as public reservations, and the President 
shall, by public proclamation, declare the establishment of. such 
reservations and the limits thereof” ; 

And whereas, the public lands in the State of South Dakota, 
within the limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with 
timber, and it appears that the public good would be promoted by 
setting apart and reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four 
of the aforesaid act of Congress, do hereby make known and pro- 
claim that there are hereby reserved from entry or settlement and 
set apart as a public reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or 
parcels of land lying and being situate in the State of South Da- 
kota and particularly described as follows, to wit: 

In Township twenty (20) North, Range four (4) East, the north- 
east quarter of the north-east quarter of Section one (1); in Town- 
ship twenty-one (21) North, Range four (4) East, Section thirteen 
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(13); the south half of the north-east quarter, the south-east quarter 
of the north-west quarter, the east half of the south-west quarter, 
and the south-east quarter of Section twenty-three (23), Sections 
twenty-four (24) and twenty-five (25), the east half: of the north- 
west quarter, the east half of the south-west quarter, and the east 
half of Section twenty-six (26), the east half of the north-east quar- 
ter, and the north-east quarter of the south-east: quarter of Section. 
- thirty-five (35), and the south-east quarter of the south-east quar- 
ter; the north half of the south-east quarter, the north half of the 
‘sonletle west quarter, and the north half of Section thirty-six (36); in 
Township twenty (20) North, Range five (5) East, Sections four 
(4) and five (5), the north ‘half of the south-west quarter, the 
south-east quarter, and the north half of Section six (6), the north 
half of the north-east quarter of Section seven (7), the north half 
of the north-east quarter, and the north half of the north-west 
quarter of: Section eight (8), and the north half;of the south-east 
quarter, the north half of the south-west quarter, and the north 
half of Section nine (9) : in Township twenty-one (21) North, 
Range five (5) East, the west half of Section eighteen (18), the 
south half of the south-east quarter, and the west half of Section 
nineteen (19), the south-west quarter of Section twenty-eight (28), 
the south half of Section twenty-nine (29), Sections thirty (30), 
thirty-one (31) and thirty-two (32), and the north half and south- 
west quarter of the north-west’ quarter, and the south half and the 
north-west quarter of the south-west quarter of Section thirty-three 
(33); : 

Also; in Township twenty-one (21) North, Range five (5) East, 
the west half, the west half of the north-east quarter and the west 
half of the south-east quarter of Section one (1), Section two (2), 
the east half of the north-west quarter, and the north-east quarter 
of Section three (3), Sections eleven (11) and twelve (12), and the 
north half of the north-east quarter and the north half of the north- 
west quarter of Sections thirteen (13) and fourteen (14) ;in Town- 
ship twenty-two (22) North, Range five (5) East, the north-west 
quarter and the north half and south-west quarter of the south-west 
quarter of Section two (2), the east half and the south-west quarter 
of Section three (3), the east half of Section nine (9), Section ten 
(10), the west half of the north-west quarter and the west half of 
the south-west quarter of Sections eleven (rr) and fourteen (14), 
Sections fifteen (15) and sixteen (16), the north half of the south- 
east quarter, and the north-east quarter of Section nineteen (19), 
the south-east quarter of the south-west quarter, the north half of 
the south-west quarter, the south-east quarter, and: the north half 
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of Section twenty (20), Sections twenty-one (21) and twenty-two 
(22), the west half of the north-west quarter and the west half of 
the south-west quarter of Section twenty-three (23), the south half 
of the south-east quarter and the south half of the south-west quar- 
ter of Section twenty-five (25), the south half of the south-east 
quarter, the south half of the south-west quarter, the north-west 
quarter of the south-west quarter, and the west half of the north- 
west quarter of Section twenty-six (26), Sections twenty-seven (27) 
and twenty-eight (28), the east half of the north-west quarter, the 
east half of the south-west quarter, andthe east half of Section 
twenty-nine (29), the north-east quarter of the north-west quarter 
and the north half of the north-east quarter of Section thirty-two 
(32), the north half of the north-west quarter, and the east half of 
Section thirty-three (33), and Sections thirty-four (34), thirty-five 
(35) and thirty-six (36); in Township twenty-three (23) North, 
Range five (5) East, the south-east quarter of Section thirty-four 
(34), and the south-west quarter of Section thirty-five (35); in 
Township twenty-one (21) North, Range six (6) East, the north- 
west quarter of Section seven (7); in Township twenty-two (22) 
North, Range six (6) East, the west half of Section thirty-one (31) ; 
all of Black Hills Meridian, South Dakota. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any 
legal entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the 
proper United States Land Office, or upon which any valid -settle- 
ment has been made pursuant to law, and the statutory period 
within which to make entry or filing of record has not expired: 
Provided, That ‘this exception shall not continue to apply to any 
particular tract of land unless the entryman, settler or claimant 
continues to comply with the law under which the entry, filing or 
settlement was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make set- 
tlement upon the Jands reserved by this proclamation. 

The reservation hereby established shall be known as The Cave 
Hills Forest Reserve. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 5th day of March, in the year 

of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and four and of 
[sEAL.] the Independence of the United States the one hundred 

and twenty-eighth. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 

Joun Hav, Secretary of State, 
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Whereas, it is provided by section Sea tbolee of the act of Con- 
gress, approved’ March third; eighteen hundred and - ‘ninety-one, 
entitled, **An ‘act to repeal timber-culture'laws, and for other pur- 
poses, 9 “That the President of the United States may, from time 
to time, set apart’ and reserve, in any State'or Territory/having 
public land bearing forests, in any part’ of ‘the public) lands wholly 
or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of icom- 
mercial value of not, as ‘public reservations, and ‘the: President 
shall, by public proclamation, declare the establishment of such 
resérvations and the limits thereof"; ©, £) B (2e) 

‘And ‘whereas, the public lands in’ ‘the State. of ‘South | Dakotil 
within the limits hereinafter described, are’ in part covered with 
timber, and it appears that the public good would be promoted by 
setting apart and'reserving said lands as a' public reservation; 

\ Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power in’me vested by section twenty-four 
of the ‘aforesaid act of Congress; do hereby make known and pro- 
claim that there are hereby reserved from) entry or settlement and 
set apart as’a public reservation ‘all those certain tracts,' pieces or 
parcels of land lying and being’ situate in the State of South Dakota 
and particularly described as follows, to wit: 

In Township seventeen (17) North, Range seven (7) East, Bee- 
tions one (1), twelve (12) ‘and thirteen (13), the!south half\of the 
north-east quarter and the south-east quarter of) Section fourteen 
(14), the south-west quarter and the east’ half of Section twenty- 
three (23), Sections twenty-four (24), twenty-five (25), twenty-six 
(26) and thirty-five’ (35); in Township eighteen (18) >» North, 
Range seven (7) East, Section one (1), the east half of Section two 
(2), the south half of the north-east quarter, the south half of ithe 
north-west quarter and the south half of Section twenty-four (24) and 
Section twenty-five (25); in Township nineteen (19) North, Range 
seven (7) East, the east half of - Section eleven (11), Sections 
twelve (12) and thirteen (13), the east half of Sections fourteen 
(14) and twenty-three (23), Section twenty-four (24), the north 
half of the south-east quarter, the north half of the south-west 
quarter and the north half of Section twenty-five (25) and the north 
half of the south-east quarter and the north-east quartér of Section 
twenty-six (26); in Township sixteen (16) North,'Range eight (8) 
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East, ‘the west half of Section one’ (1); Sections ‘two! \(2) to eleven: 
(tr); both inclusive, the west half and the south-east quarter/of Sec, 
tion! twelve (12), Sections thirteen (13), fourteen (14) and fifteen’ 
(is), the north half of Sections’ seventeen (17) and eighteen (18): 
and Section twenty-four (24); in’ Township séventeét'(17) North,’ 
Range eight (8) East, Sections six (6), seven (7); eighteen’ (18), 
nineteen (19), twenty-nine (29), thirty (30), thitty‘one: (31) and 
thirty-two (32), the south half of Sections thirty-three (33), thirty= 
four (34) and’ thirty-five (35); in Township’ eighteen (18) 
North, Range eight (8) East, the north-west’ quarter of Section 
three (3); thenorth half of Section four (4), the west half of Sec- 
tion five (5), Sections six (6) and’ seven (7), the west half of Sec+’ 
tion eight’ (8), Sections seventeen (17), eighteen (18), ‘nineteen 
(79) and twenty’ (20), the west half of Sections’ twenty-one (21) 
and’ twenty-eight’ (28), Sections’ twenty-nine (29), thirty) (30), 
thirty-one (31) and thirty-two (32) and the west half'of Section 
thirty-three (33); in Township nineteen (19) North, Range eight 
. (8) East, the south half of Section three (3), the south-east quarter 
of Section four (4), Sections seven (7), eight (8), nine (9), ten (10) 
and eleven (11), the west half of Section thirteen (13), Sections 
fourteen (14) to twenty-three (23), both inclusive, the west, half 
of Sections twenty-four (24) and twenty-five (25), Sections twenty- 
six (26) to twenty-nine (29), both inclusive, the south-east quarter 
of the south-east quarter, the north half of the south-east quarter, 
the north’ half of the south-west quarter and the north half of Sec- 
tion thirty! (30), the north-east ‘quarter of the’ north-east quarter, 
the south half of the north-east quarter, the south half of thenorth- 
west quarter and the south half of Section thirty-one (31), Sections 
thirty-two (32) and thirty-three (33) and the west half of Section 
thirty-four (34); and in Township sixteen (16) North, Range nine 
(9) East, the south-west quarter of Section fifteen (15), the south 
half of Sections seventeen (17) and eighteen (18), Sections nine- 
teen (19), twenty (20), twenty-one (21) and twenty-two (22), the 
south-west quarter'of Section twenty-three (23), the’ west ‘half’ of 
Section twenty-six (26), Sections twenty-seven (27) and twenty- 
eight (28), ‘the east half and the north-west quarter of Section 
twenty-nine (29), the north half of Section thirty-three (33) and 
the north-west quarter of Section thirty-four (34); all of Black 
Hills Meridian, South Dakota. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation’ all 
lands which’may have been, prior to the date: hereof,’ embraced in 
any legal etitry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the 
proper United States Land Office, or upon ‘which ‘any valid settle: 
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ment has been, made. pursuant to law, and the statutory period 
-_ within which to make entry or filing of record has not expired: 


Provided, That this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 


ticular tract of land unless the entryman, settler or claimant con-. 


tinues to comply with the law under which, the entry, ro BRE or 
settlement was made. 


_ Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not. to Apert 


ae upon the lands reserved by this proclamation. 


The reservation hereby established shall be known as The Stine 


Buttes Forest Reserve. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 


Done at the city of Washington this 5th day of Marci} in the 


year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred sind four, 
[szau.] and of the Independence of the United States,the one 
hundred and twenty-eighth. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 


Joun Hay, Secretary of State. 


* 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, it is provided in the act of Congress, approved March 
3, 1893, entitled “An act making appropriations for sundry, civil 
expenses of the Government. for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and ninety-four, and for other pur- 
poses,” “That the President is hereby authorized by proclamation 
to. withhold from sale and grant for public use to the municipal 
corporation in which the same is situated all or any portion of any 
abandoned military reservation not exceeding twenty acres in one 
place,” 

And whereas, the Fort Marcy Military reservation at Sar.ta Fe, 
New Mexico, containing seventeen and three-quarter acres more or 
less, as described in Executive Order of August 28, 1868, creating 
same, was by Executive Order of June 15, 1895, placed under the 
custody of the Interior Department for disposal under the act of 
July 5, 1884, being “An act to provide for the disposal of aban- 
doned.and useless military reservations,” 

And whereas, the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of New 
Mexico has petitioned that the said reservation be granted to the 
municipal corporation of Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
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And whereas, it appears that on the fourteenth day of August, 
1go2, the city of Santa Fe, New Mexico, entered into an agreement 
with the Board of Education of the said city of Santa Fe, whereby 
it was agreed on the part of said city that in case the President of 
the United States should grant, under the provisions of said act of 
March 3, 1883, said reservation to the city of Santa Fe for public 
purposes, the said city would, by its municipal authorities, turn - 
over and deliver to the said Board of Education and its successors, 
. the said reservation to be held by said Board forever, to aid and 
assist in the support of the public schools of the city of Santa Fe; 
and that, by the same agreement, the said Board of Education, on 
its part, agreed and undertook that it would accept the said reserva- 
tion, for the purposes so designated by the city of Santa Fe, and keep 
and use the same and the proceeds thereof, for the use, benefit and 
maintenance of the public schools and turn over said property or 
such parts of it as might be in its possession, to its successors. 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, by virtue of the power 
in me vested by the act of Congress aforesaid, do hereby withdraw 
from sale, entry or other disposition, the lands embraced within the 
former Fort Marcy Military reservation, as the same are described 
in Executive Order approved August 28, 1868, and do hereby grant 
for public use, the said described land to the incorporated city of 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this roth day of March, in the year 

of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and four, and 
[SEAL. | of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and twenty-eighth. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

By the President: 

Joun Hay, Secretary of State. 
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A. B.. Plot.— William H. Crawford, of Georgia, 
wasa prominent Democratic-Republican can- 
didate for the Presidency in 1824. During the 

early part of that yeara series of letters signed 

’ “A.B.” appeared ina Washington newspaper 
charging him with malfeasance in office as 
Secretary of the Treasury. They were writ- 
ten by Ninian Edwards, of Illinois, who had 
just beeu appointed minister to Mexico, and 
who acknowledged their authorship. Apr. 19, 
1824, Edwards presented a memorial to the 
House of Representatives making specific 

' charges. There he failed to sustain, and 
Crawford was exonerated. 

Abaco Island, negotiations for cession of lands 
on, for erection of light-houses, IT, 276. 

Abandoned Lands. (See Freedmen’s Bureau.) 

Abbot, Henry L., member of Gun Foundry 
Board, VIII, 161. 

Aberdeen, Lord, mentioned, IV, 229, 316. 

Abert, James W., expedition of, on Arkansas 
River referred to, IV, 450. 

Abert, John J.; map of Texas compiled under 
direction of, IV, 313. 

Ableman ys. Booth An important Supreme 
Court case maintaining the constitutionality 
of the fugitive-slave law of 1850. Booth was 
tried before a commissioner appointed by the 
United States district court of Wisconsin for 
violation of the fugitive-slave law and ordered 
to appear before the district court. Failing to 
do so, he was imprisoned by Ableman, the 
United States marshal for the district, but was 
released by the supreme court of the State on 
awrit of habeas corpus. Later he was indicted 
before the United States district court, but was 
again released by the State supreme court. 
In 1858 the case came before the United States 
Supreme Court. Booth had pleaded the un- 
constitutionality of the law. The court upheld 
the law and reversed the decision of the State 
supreme court. 

Abnaki,or Tarrateen Indians.— A confederacy of 
tribes of the Algonquian stock of Indians,who 
otiginally inhabited the: northeastern part of 
the United States, including the present State 
of Maine and parts of adjoining States, and 
a portion of Canada. The Abnaki included the 
Penobscot ,the Passamaquoddy,and the Amali- 
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cite tribes. They assisted the French in their 
wars with the English and were expatriated 
by the latter, The name, is interpreted as 
meaning “the whitening sky at cay Pre 
—i.e, Eastern people. 

Abolition. (See Slavery. ) 

Abolitionists— A term applied during and pre- 
ceding the Civil War to the members of the 
New England Anti-Slavery Society and those 
who held with them that ‘‘immediate uncon- 
ditional emancipation without. expatriation ; 
was the right of every slave and could not be 
withheld by his master an hour without sin.” , 
Jan. 1, 1831, William Lloyd Garrison com-. 
menced the publication, in Boston of a paper 
called The Liberator,-which advocated the 
immediate liberation of slaves, regardless of 
all laws or constitutional provisions to the,; 
contrary. At the beginning of the following 
year he organized the above-named) society, 
with the foregoing asits chief doctrine. Near 
the close of 1833 a similar society was formed 
in Philadelphia. From this time the,question 
assumed nationalimportance. Inconsequence 
of his uncompromising utterances Garrison 
was indicted by grand juries in several South- 
ern States and rewards were offered for hiscon- 
viction. The New York Weekly Emancipator 
was another organ of the Abolitionists. Some 
strong pamphlets on the subject were: Justice 
and Expediency ; or, Slavery Considered with 
a View to its Rightful and Effectual Remedy 
— Abolition, by John G. Whittier, Haverhill, 
Mass.; Appealin Behalf of that Class of Ameri- 
cans Called Africans, by Lydia Maria Child ; 
and The Sin of Slavery,and Its Remedy, by 
Elizur Wright, a professor in the Western Re- 
serve College. Abolition sentiments were not 
confined solely to the Northern States: 

Aborigines.— A word used to designate the earli- 
est inhabitants of a country. In America the 
term is applied generally to the Indians 
found by the early settlers. 

Absentee Shawnee Indians, agreement between 

Cherokee Commission, and, IX, 79. 
Proclaimed, IX, 156. 

Academy, Military. (See Military Academy.) 

Academy, Naval.. (See Naval Academy.) 

Academy of Sciences, National, commission from 
membership of, to. formulate plans for for- 
estry system, IX, 735. 
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Acapulco, Mexico: 
Controversies between American consul at, 
and Mexican authorities, V, 159. 
{mprisonment of American citizens in, V, 184, 
30T, 304. 
Acapulco, The, seizure and killing of Gen, Bar- 
rundia on, and action of American minister 
to Guatemala discussed, IX, 109. 
Conduct of Commander Reiter regarding, re- 
ferred to, IX, 134. 
Papers regarding, transmitted, IX, 130. 
Accessory.—In law one who is guilty of a fel- 
ony, not by committing the offense in person 
or as a principal, nor by being present at its 
commission, but by being in some other way 
concerned therein, as by advising or inciting 
another to commit the crime or by concealing 
the offender or in any way helping him to 
escape punishment. An accessory before the 
Jact is one who counsels or incites another to 
commit a felony and who is not present when 
the act is done; after the fact, one who receives 


and conceals or in any way assists the of- 


fender, knowing him to have committed a fel- 
ony. The laws of different States vary as to 
the punishment of accéssories. 

Accounts, Public, system of, should be improved, 
ITI, 557: 

Acheen, or Atjehn—A Dutch dependency in 
‘northern Sumatra, formerly a Malay sultan- 
ate, It was subjugated by the Dutch as-a re- 
sult of the war which began in 1873. Popula- 
tion nearly 531,705. 

Acheen, war with Netherlands, neutrality pre- 
served by United States in, VII, 238. 

Acknowledgment.—A declaration before some 
authorized person of the authenticity of an act 
or deed. The word is also applied to the cer- 
tificate of indorsement attached by this person 
to the instrument. Judges, clerks of courts, 
mayors, justices of the peace, commissioners 
of deeds, and notaries public are authorized to 
take acknowledgments. 

Acquisition discussed. (See Alaska; California; 
Cuba; Florida; Foreign Policy; Gadsden Pur- 
chase; Hawaiian Islands; Louisiana Purchase; 
New Mexico; Philippine Islands; Puerto Rico; 
St. John Island; St. Thomas Island; Santo Do- 
mingo; Texas; Yucatan.) 

acre Right.—The share of a citizen of a New 
England town in the common lands. The 
value of the acre right was a fixed quantity in 
each town, but varied in different towns. A 
to-acre lot or right ina certain town was equiv- 
alent to 113 acres of upland and 12 acres of 
meadow, and a certain exact proportion was 
maintained between the acre right and salable 
lands. 

Acts of Congress. (See Bills and Acts.) 

Acts, Public.—Public acts are the laws of a State 
and of the United States. State records are 
the registered deeds of property, journals of 
legislatures, etc. Judicial proceedings are the 
recordsof courts. Under the Constitution each 
State must give full faith and credit to the pub- 
lic acts, records, and judicial proceedings of 
every other State (I, 30). ‘The chief value of 


this eiovieiesd is that it prevents endless law- 
suits. Whena case has been decided in one 


State, it can not be opened iu the courts of 


another State. 
Adams, C. F.: 
Arbitrator named by United States for Geneva 
Tribunal, VII, 185. 

Correspondence regarding publications for 
Library of Congress transmitted, VI, 146. 
Adams, J. H., commissioner from South Caro 

lina, mentioned, V, 658. 


Adams, John (second President United States): 


Annual addresses of, I, 250, 271, 289, 305. 
Addresses of Senate in reply, I, 254, 275, 292, 
308. 
Replies of President, I, 256, 277, 293, 309. 
Addresses of House ‘in reply, I, 257, 277, 293, 
310. 

Replies of President, I, 258, 280, 296, 312. 
Biographical sketch of, I, 227. i 
Constitutional amendment relative to post- 

ponement of meeting of Congress suggested 
by, I, 250. 
Death of,announced and honors to be rie 

memory of, IT, 348. 

Referred to, II, 364. 

Death of Washington announced by, I, 297. 
Addresses and replies, I, 298, 299, 300. 

Division between people and Government dis- 
couraged by, I, 239. 

Exequaturs issued consuls of France revoked 
by, I, 270. 

Finances discussed by, I, 238, 253, 262, 275, 291, 
307. 

Foreign policy discussed by, I, 238. 

Hostile policy of France discussed by, I, 272. 

Inaugural address of, I, 228. 


Oath of office, notifies Congress of time and 


place of taking, IT, 657. 
Pardons granted insurgents in Pennsylvania 
by, I, 303. 
Portrait of, I, 226. 
Proclamations of— 
Commerce with France, restraints on, re- 
moved, I, 288, 302, 304. i 
Exequaturs of French consuls revoked, 1, 
270. 
Extraordinary session of— 
Congress, I, 232. 
Senate, I, 316; II, 657. 
Foreign coins, legal tender of, I, 249. 
Insurrection in Pennsylvania, I, 286, 
Land for light-house designated, II, 658. 
Pardonsto insurgents in Pennsylvania, I, 303. 
Restraints on Commerce with France re- 
moved by proclamation, I, 288, 302, 304. 
Thanksgiving, I, 268, 284. 
, Property of United States in possession of, 
discussed by, I, 315. 
Senate requested by, to postpone Beez 
ment, I, 267. 
Special session message of, I, 233. 
Address of Senate in reply, I, 239. 
Reply of President, I, 242. 
Address of House in reply, I, 242. 
Reply of President, I, 244. 
Thanksgiving proclamations of, I, 268, 284, 
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Annual messages of, II, 299, 350, 378, 407. 
» Astronomical, observatory, establishment of, 
recommended by, II, 313. 
Biographical sketch of, I, 291... 
. Commissioner to negotiate treaty. with Swe- 
den, nomination of, I, 264. 
Death of, announced and honors to be ead 
memory of, IV, 627. ' 
Election of, notification of, II, 292. 
Reply of, II, 292. 
Finances discussed by, II, 303, 357 386, 411. 
Foreign policy discussed by, II, 296, 302, 318, 
329, 337; 356, 384. 
Inaugural address of, IT, 294. 
Internal improvements discussed by, II, 416. 
_ International congress at Panama discussed 
by. (See Panama, Isthmus of.) 
Minister plenipotentiary of the United States 
| to the court of Russia at St. Petersburg ap- 
pointed by President Madison, June 26, 1809, 
I, 471. 
Oath of office, notifies Congress of time and 
place of taking, II, 293. 
Portrait of, II, 290. 
Private secretary of, assaulted while delivering 
_ Message to Congress, II, 400. ; 
Proclamations of— 
Commercial intercourse with British colonial 
ports suspended, II, 375. 
Discriminatingyduties suspended on vessels 
of— : 
Hanover, Il, 404. 
Italy, II, 376. 
_ Extraordinary session of Senate, II, 431. 
Reward for apprehension of Willis Ander- 
son, II; 377. 
Secretary of State, IT, 35. 
Correspondence in regard to claims against 
France, II, 265. 
State of the Union discussed by, II, 299, 350, 
378, 412. 
Tariff discussed by, II, 413. 
Tribute paid memory of Jefferson and Adams 
by, II, 364. 
Adams, William N., consul to Santiago, Cuba, 
nomination of, V, 46. 


ton consulted with his Attorney-General and 
Secretaries of State, War, and the Treasury, 
When in 1798 the Navy Department was estab- 
lished, Benjamin Stoddert, its chief executive 
officer, was-admitted to the President’s coun- 


cil, The Postmasters-General were notcalled 


into council until 1829, during William T. 

Barry’s incumbency. Secretaries of the Inte- 

rior and Agriculture were invited to seats at 

the council table immediately upon the estab- 

lishment. of their Departments, in, 1849 and 
. 7889, respectively. 


Admiral.—This term was antporaaan into Burope 


during the Crusades. The rank of admiral in 
the United States Navy, as distinguished from 
vice-admiraland rear-admiral, was established 
by act of Congress July 25, 1866. There have 
been only three admirals, the first of whom 
was David G, Farragut, commissioned in 1866, 
and the next David D. Porter, commissioned 
in 1870, after Farragut’s death. On the death 
of Porter, in 1891, the rank became extinct. In 
1899 the rank was revived and George Dewey 
commissioned. 


Admiral, revival of grade of, recommended, X, 


120, 


Admiral P. Tordenskiold, The, appropriation ir 


| behalf of owners of, recommended, VI, 127. 


Admission of States.—The Declaration of Inde- 


pendence declares ‘‘that these United Colo- 
nies are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent States” (I, 6). Itsadoption on July 
4, 1776, created as such the original. thirteen 
States of the Union. Shortly before’ this date 
several of the Colonies had modified their origi- 
nal.charters and established independent local 
governments. Oct. 10, 1780, the Continental 
Congress passed a resolution providing that 
western territory to be ceded to the United 
States ‘‘shall be settled and formed into dis- 
tinct republican States, which shall become 
members of the Federal Union.’’ —The steps by 
which a Territory may become a State are: (1) 
A petition to Congress expressing the desire 
of the people for admission; (2) an enabling 
act passed by Congress stating the conditions 
of admission; (3) the adoption of a constitu- 
tion and a form of State government by a con- 


Addison, The, impressment of seamen from, V, 
} 239. 
Adee, Alvey A.: 

Acting Secretary of State, IX, 101; X, 250. 


vention of delegates chosen by the people; (4) 
the ratification of the constitution and the 
election of State officers by the people; (5) a 
Second Assistant Secretary of State, Canadian proclamation by the President announcing 
canal tolls referred to, IX, 243.. (See also IX, that the Territory has become a State.. The 
240. ) . date of a State’s admission to the Union is the 
Adelaide, South Australia, international exhibi- date on which the act takes effect. 
tion at, discussed, VIII, 531. Admission of States (see also the several States; 
Adet, P: A., colors of France presented to United Reconstruction; Restoration): 


States by, on the occasion of the presentation 
of an address, dated) October 21, 1794, by the 
committee of public safety, I, 189. 


Acts for admission of certain Southern States 
vetoed, VI, 648, 650. 
Recommendations regarding, V, 502,555. 


Admittance, The, seizure of, on coast of Califor- 
nia, IV, 606. 
Affairs, Foreign: 


Administration.—This term is generally applied 
to the President and his Cabinet. The Presi- 
dent, as chief executive officer of the nation, 


may direct, without consultation, the acts of 
any departmental chief, guided solely by the 
Constitution, He is authorized, however, to 


Expense incurred in, for which no proyision 
was made by law, I, 116. 
Report on, transmitted, VIII, 615, 
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tives to the mines and plantations'of the New 


Afognak Island, Alaska, lands in, set apart as 

' public reservation by proclamation, IX, 360. 

Africa.—One of the great divisions of the EKast- 
ern Hemisphere. It extends from lat: 37° 20’ 

“notth to 34° 50’ south and from long. 17° 31’ 

“west to 51° 22/ east. It is bounded on'the north 

'. by the Mediterranean Sea; on the east by 

‘the Isthmus of Suez, the Red Sea, and the 
Indian Ocean; on the south by the South- 
ern Ocean, and on the west by the Atlantic 
Ocean. The countries bordering the Mediter- 

‘ranean have long been inhabited by nomadic 
tribes of Moors and Arabs. In Egypt are 
found traces of the most ancient civilization. 
‘Between the cultivated tract which borders 

“the Mediterranean and the Soudan stretches 
the Great Desert of Sahara, 2,000 miles from 
east to west and 1,000 miles from north to 
south. Over a great part of this region rain 
never falls and it is everywhere rare. The 
inhabitants of Africa are chiefly of the negro 
race, with Kafirs, Hottentots, Copts, Arabs, 
Moors, Betbers, and some Europeans. The 
prevailing religions are Mohammedanism and 
various forms of paganism. The Coptic and 
Abyssinian churches have a large following. 
‘The missionaries of the Roman Catholic and of 
the various Protestant churches have in recent 
years made many converts in Africa. Much 
has been written by recent explorers con- 
cerning the interior of Africa, its people, and 
its peculiar fauna and flora. The writings of 
David Livingstone and Henry M. Stanley 
afford perhaps the best general idea of the 
country. Most of the “Dark Continent” has 
been subjugated by European nations and 
its dominions apportioned among themselves 
according to their ability to hold, France 
and England claiming the greatest area. 
The area of the entire continent is about 
11,508,793 Sq. miles, containing a population 
of 163,953,000, as estimated by Petermann. 

' The western coast was for many years rav- 
aged by European slave traders, who cap- 
tured the natives and sold them into bondage 
in foreign lands. (See also African Slave 
Trade.) 

Africa: 

Agents sent to,to receive slaves taken from 
vessels, IT, 64. 

Citizens of United States must not violate 
tights of inhabitants of, I, 408. 

Natives of, in slavery. (See African Slave 
Trade.) 

Naval force of United States stationed on 
coast of, referred to, IV, 320; V, 540. 

Repressing liquor trade in, suggestions made 
by Belgium, X, 138, 200. 

Slavery on coast of, VII, 206. 

Vessels of United States seized on coast of, 
III, 640; V, 486. 

Africa, The, attempted seizure of Mr. Fauchet by 
commander of, VI, 143. ‘ 

African Slave Trade.—Prior to the discovery of 
America negroes, like other savage races, 
either enslaved or put to death the captives 
taken in war, The deportation of the cap- 


World increased the value of the African and 
made slavery rather than death the prisoner's 


fate. This disposition of captives also led 


many petty chiefs to wage war for the pros- 
pective gain in human chattels. The aborig- 
ines of America having proved too weak for 
the work required of them, the Portuguese, 
who possessed a large part of the African 
coast, began the exportation of negroes, in 
which they were imitated by other nations of 
the Old. World. Sir John Hawkins was the 
first Englishman to engage in slave traffic. 
The first importation of negro slaves was 


authorized in 1517. Hxtreme cruelty and in-— 


human treatment characterized their trans- 
portation. ‘They were landed at Haiti and 


‘Santo Domingo and placed in the mines,‘ In 


1619 a Dutch vessel brought a cargo of slaves 
into the James River. Twenty negroes were 


sold to Virginia settlers. In 1713, by the treaty 


of Utrecht, Great Britain obtained the con- 
tract for supplying slaves to the Spanish West 
Indies. This stimulated the slave trade gen- 
erally. Several of the Colonies attempted to 
prohibit the importation of slaves, but Great 
Britain forced the trade upon them. Virginia 
passed several acts forbidding the traffic, but 
they were vetoed by the British Government, 
as were also those passed by Pennsylvania 
in 1712, 1714, and 1717 and by Massachusetts 
in 1774. It was prohibited by Rhode Island 
and Connecticut in 1774 and by all the Colo- 
nies under the nonimportation ‘covenant of 
Oct. 24, 1774, and was forbidden by nearly all 
the States duting the Revolution. ‘The siave- 
trade question was an important one in the 
formation of the Constitution: ‘The Southern 
States, except Virginia and Maryland, insisted 
that no restriction should be imposed upon 
the traffic. A compromise was finally effected 
allowing Congress to prohibit it after 1808. 
The act of Mar. 22, 1794, prohibited the carry- 
ing of slaves from one foreign country to 


' another by American citizens; that of May 


10, 1800, allowed United States war ships to 
seize vessels engaged in such traffic; that of 
Feb. 28, 1803, prohibited the introduction of 
slaves into States which had forbidden slavery. 
In 1808 the importation of slaves into the 
United States was forbidden. ‘The’ acts of 
Apr. 20, 1818, and Mar. 3, 1819, authorized the 
President to send cruisers ‘to the coast of 
Africa to stop the slave trade. As no restric- 
tions were ever placed upon domestic slave 
trading before its abolition in 1865, the sur- 
reptitious trade in imported slaves was not 
entirely given up until that time, 


African Slave Trade (see also Slavery): 
Abuse of United States flag referred to, IV, 281. : 


Act for suppression of, referred to, IX, 186. 
Agents sent to Africa to receive slaves, IT, 64. 
American citizens engaged in, I'V, 362. 
Information regarding, requested, V, 374. 
Cargo of African negroes— 
Captured on coast of Cuba, and return of, to 
Africa discussed, V, 527, 593, 595. 
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SArse of African negroes—Continued. Vessels transporting slaves should be ‘seized, 
 Landed.on coast of Georgia referred to, V, TI 63, 21d. 

534; 538; 555 - African Squadron, instructions to’ commanding 
Stranded on coats Florida, and removal of, officers of, referred to, IV, 320; V, 54o. 
discussed, II, 401. Agassiz, J. R., visit of, to Brazil referred to, 

Ceased in United States, VI, 58r. ; VI, 466. 

Correspondence regarding— ; Agents, Indian. (See Ge tan Agents.) 
Referred to, IV, 418, 437, 576, 578, 688; V, 232. Agricultural Census recommended, IX, 550. 
Surrender of slaves to United States consul Agricultural Colleges. (See Education.) 

: referred to, IV, gr. . Agricultural Experiment Stations discussed, 

Discussed by President— , VIII, 799; IX, 456, 548; X, 122. 

Adams, J. Q., TI, 309, 4or. Agricultural Products: 

Buchanan, V, 555, 593, 595; 649. Commerce with foreign countries in, VIII, 388, 
Lincoln, VI, 53. ‘ , Corn— ‘ 
Madison, I, 485, 577. Commerce in, restrained by Great Britain, Vb 
Monroe, II, 14, 62, 214, 243, 250. 146. 

‘Taylor, V, 15. Introduction of products of, into Eutope dis- 
Tyler, IV, 362. cussed, IX, 329. 

Van Buren, III, 619. Cotton— 

Excluded from use of United States flag, IT, Captured and forfeited referred to, VI, 468. 
309. Commerce in, referred to, VIII, 388. 

Foreign slave traders discussed, VI, 245. Culture of, in— 

International congress at Brussels for aboli- African possessions of Portugal, VI, 666. 
tion of, IX, 36, 108 : X, 128. Brazil, VIII, 124. 

Interpretation given act prohibiting, IT, 63. Discriminating duties on, from British 

Laws for suppression of— . North American colonies discussed, IT, 430. 
Amendments to, recommended, V, 15. Duty on, Lord Aberdeen’s letter regarding, 
Should be more severe, IV, §0, 78. II, 571. 

Liberation of slaves by authorities of Nassau, Persons engaged in bringing out, order re- 
New Providence, IV, 211. garding, VI, 238. 

Proposition to Great Britain to abolish mixed Exportation of, discussed, IX, 455, 547, 739. 

courts created for suppression of, VII, 35. . Hay, exportation of, prohibited, VI, 275. 
Treaty regarding, VII, tor. Order rescinding, VI, 334. 

Punishment for engaging in, should be same Referred to, VIII, 213. 
as for piracy, IJ, 210, 243. Rice, duties on, discussed and referred to, II, 

Referred to, III, 538; IV, 211, 320, 349, 366, 418; V, 24; IV, 78, 259, 328, 424, 569. 

49, 94, 484, 540, 590,654; VI, 212. Tobacco— 
Removal of negroes— Duties on, in foreign ports, III, 431, 521; IV, 


Captured by American vessels, to Liberia, 
recommended, V, 527, 593. 

Captured on coast of Cuba, V, 527, 593, 595. 

Stranded on coast of Florida recommended, 
TI, 4or. 

Seizure of slaves on board the Excomium and 


56, 314, 339; V, 376, 589. 

Exportation of, to countries at peace with 
United States, orders regarding, VI, 178, 233. 

From Netherlands and Dutch colonies, tax 
on, discussed, VIII, 394, 401, 503. 

Growth, production, and trade of, referred 


Enterprise, III, 280. to, IV, 280. 
Suppression of and suggestion that Great Internal tax on, removal of, recommended, 
Britain be asked to discontinue the naval IX, 309. 


force maintained for its suppression, VI, 
581. 
Desired by Government, ITI, 62; III, 619; IV, 
77), 229, 362; V, 555; VI, 53- 
But interpolations into maritime code not 
permitted, IV, 77. 
Referred to, II, 80, 81, 82, 109, 258, 392; III, 640; 
IV, 195; V, 15, 649, ; 
Squadron kept on coast of Africa for, IV, 320. 
Treaty between five powers of Europe for, 
IV, 158. 
Inquiry of Senate respecting, and reply of 
President, IV, 215. 
Protest of American minister to France 
regarding, IV, 158, 195, 447. 
Referred to, IV, 229. 
Treaty with Great Britain regarding, re- 
ferred to, IM, 241, 243, 250, 320; IV, 163, 195, 
218, 229; VI, 71, 80, 127, 155, 179; VII, 63. 


Trade with foreign countries to be pro- 
moted, III, 371, 496, 605; IV, 314. 
Referred to, III, 589. 

Value of annual production of, discussed, IX, 

207, 309, 329, 546. 
Agriculture: 

Advancement of, recommended, I, 66, 68, 69, 85, 
86, 202, 205, 330, 373; VI, 578; VII, 505.578; VIII, 
362, 527. 

Prosperous state of, II, 412; III, 530. 

Reference to, I, 103, 183, 250; VII, 152. 

Agriculture, Bureau of (see also Weathef Bu- 
reau): . 

Appropriations for, recommended, VII, 42. 

Discussed,. VI, 133, 251, 366; VII, 112, 152, 410; 
VIII, 58, 362, 527, 798. 

Employees in— 

To participate in decoration of graves of sol- 
diers, VIII, 166, 231, 314, 493, 765. 


t 


Agriculture, Bureau of—Continued.. 
Employees in—Continued. 
To participate in dedication of Washington 
Monument, VIII, 292. 


To witness inauguration of President ory 


land, VIII, 294. 
Enlargement of facilities of, Wecantncrides: 
VII, 578. 
Establishment of, VI, 133. 

Recommended, V, 18, 86, 127, 1785, VI, 52. 
Referred to, VII, 112; VII, 362. ana tina’ 
Experiment stations, recommendations | re- 

garding, VIII, 799; IX, 456, 548. a 
Food adulteration discussed, VIII, 799. 
Seed distribution. (See Seed Distribution.) 

Agriculture, Commissioner of: 

Reply of, to Senate resolution per be dis- 
eases prevailing among swine, VII, 483. 

Reports of, referred to, VII, 204, 410, 476, 480, 
5I0, 626. 

Agriculture, Department of.—Established as a 
bureau by act of Congress May 15, 1862; was 
made a Department of the Government by act 
of Congress Feb, 11, 1889, and its executive 
head given a seat in the Cabinet. The first 
agricultural experiment station was estab- 
lished at Middletown, Conn., in 1875. There 
are now more than 50 fully equipped experi- 
ment stations distributed over the country, 
and over 4oo trained specialists engaged in 
conducting scientific investigations into the 
best methods of obtaining a full yield of the 
fruits of the earth, As early as Dec. 7, 1796, 
Washington, in his eighth annual address (I, 
202), said that “with reference either to in- 
dividual or national welfare agriculture is of 
primary importance,” and at the same time 
urged the importance of the ‘establishment 
of boards * * * charged with collecting 
and diffusing information, and enabled by 
premiums and small pecuniary aids to en- 
courage and assist a spirit of discovery and 
improvement.” The sentiments expressed 
by Washington were reiterated and enlarged 
upon by all or nearly allof his successors (VI, 
578; VII, 505,578; VIII, 362, 527). The further 
to encourage and dignify the science of hus- 
bandry, Congress, by the Morrill Act of July 2, 
1862, provided ‘‘that there be granted to the 
several States * * * an amount of public 
land, to be apportioned to each State a quan- 
tity equal to 30,000 acres for each Senator and 
Representative in Congress to which the 
States are respectively entitled by the appor- 
tionment under the census of 1860,’’ but except- 
ing mineral lands, to found colleges of agri- 
culture and the mechanical arts. More than 
40 of these institutions have resulted, and 
in 1890 Federal aid was further increased. 
In 1891 the Weather Bureau was transferred 
from the War Department to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The following persons 
have held the office of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, in the order named: Norman J. Colman, 
Missouri; Jeremiah M. Rusk, Wisconsin; J. 
Sterling Morton, Nebraska; James Wilson, 
Towa. 
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Creation of, discussed, FX, 51. / 
Discussed, IX, 119, 206, 328, 454, 546, 7373 eS 121, 
165, 230, 431. y 
Expenditures of, IX, 454, 549- - toed 
Law officer for, recommended, IX, 52. 
Statistical division of, EX, 550. ; 
Sugar-beet culture, VII, 582; IX, 119; X, 55, 122, 
ZI, 190, 230- 
Transfer of Weather Service to, IX, 52. 
Aguinaldo, referred to, X, 183, 189. 

Ainsworth, F. €., work of, in Record and TPen- 
sion Division of War Department discussed, 
IX, 196. 

Alabama.—One of the United States ; cena 
the ‘“‘Land of Flowers.’? The name is Indian 
and means ‘‘Here we rest.” Alabama is 
bounded on the north by Tennessee, on the 
east by Georgia, and on the west by Missis- 
sippi. A small portion of the southern bound- 
ary extends to the Gulf of Mexico, the re- 
mainder being separated from the Gulf by 
the western projection of Florida. It lies 
between lat. 30° 13 and 35° north and between 
long. 84° 53’ and 88° 35’ west. It is about 330 
miles in length from north to south and its 
greatest width is 200 miles. It contains 52,250 
sq. miles of area, or about 33,000,000 acres. 
The staple production of Alabama is cotton, 
though corn, oats, wheat, and all. kinds ‘of 
vegetables are produced in abundance, besides 
butter, cheese, and lumber. Alabama is par- 
ticularly rich in thineral deposits, A vein of 
bituminous coal runs eastward from Tusca- 
loosa into Georgia. The statuary granite of . 
Alabama is among the best in the United 
States. The chief industries of the State are 
farming and the manufacture of iron and cot- 
ton fabrics. The capital is Montgomery and 
the. commercial metropolis is Mobile. Bir- 
mingham is one of the most important manu- 
facturing cities. The State was admitted into 
the Union Dec, 14, 1819, seceded Jan.11, 1861, and 
was readmitted by act of Congress June 25, 
1868 (VI, 323, 659). The population in 1900 was 
1,828,697. 

Alabama (see also Confederate States; Tusca- 

loosa, Ala.): 

Act prescribing number of district attorneys 
and marshals in, vetoed, IX, 350. 

Direct tax due from, request of United States 
for payment of, VI, 381. 

Fifteenth amendment ratified by, VI, 44. 

Fourteenth amendment ratified by, VI, 645. 
Proclaimed, VI, 659. 

Indian depredations in, III, 428. 

Indians attempt to establish government in, 


II, 457. 
Lands granted to, in aid of railroads referred 
to, VI, 382. * 


Memorial from colored citizens of Montgom- 
ery asking rights of citizenship referred to, 
VII, 304. 

Property owners in, should be compensated 
for losses sustained, III, 255. 

Provisional governor for, appointed and res 
toration of, into Union, VI, 323. 
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Alabama—Continued. 
‘Railroads in, memorial from legislature of, 
asking extension of time to complete, VI, 381. 
Alabama Claims.—During the Civil War in the 
‘United States the Queen of England issued a 
proclamation of neutrality, May 13, 1861, grant- 
ing belligerent rights to both combatants and 
forbidding her subjects to take part with 
either, Great Britain’s laws prohibited the 
‘equipment of any land or naval forces within 
her dominions to act against any friendly 
power. Notwithstanding this prohibition, the 


Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Shenandoah, and 


other vessels were built in Great Britain for 
the Confederate States, and, regardless of the 
remonstrances of the American minister, were 
allowed to escape from British ports fitted 
out as commerce destroyers. In less than 2 
.months the Alabama had taken 27 prizes. 
After a long cruise among islands of the East 
and West Indies and along the coast of Brazil 
the Alabama came to anchor at Cherbourg, 
France. Off this harbor she was sunk by the 
U.S. S. Kearsarge after having destroyed 58 
vessels and about $6,550,000 worth of property. 
After the war the United States pressed a claim 
for damages against Great Britain. After 
much discussion it was agreed to submit the 
matter to a court of arbitration composed of 
Charles Francis Adams, appointed by the 
President of the United States; Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, by the Queen of England; Count 
Federigo Sclopis, by the King of Italy; M. 
Jacques Staempfli, by the President of Switzer- 
land, and Viscount d’Itajuba, by the Emperor 
of Brazil. Tthe commissioners met at Geneva, 
Switzerland, Dec. 15,1871, Count Sclopis pre- 
siding. The United States were awarded 
$15,500,000 in gold in satisfaction for all claims. 
All claims to indirect damages were rejected, 
and Great Britain was held culpable for not 
doing more to prevent the sailing and success 
of the cruisers. She award was paid. 
Alabama Claims: 
Arbitration of, proposed by United States, and 

reply of Great Britain discussed, VI, 367. 
Commission to take proof on, recommended, 

VII, 102. 

Correspondence regarding mode of settling, 

VII, 121. 

Court of Commissioners of— 

Discussed, VII, 290, 342, 402, 418. 

Time of duration of, extended, VII, 324, 342. 
Discussed, VI, 367, 457, 579; VII, 33, 102, 367. 
Transfer of indemnity to United States re- 

ferred to, VII, 358. 

Tribunal at Geneva for settlement of— 

Award of, VII, 184. 

Commissioners to report on distribution 
of, appointment of, recommended, VII, 
185, 236. 

Payment of, VII, 236. 

Case of United States and counter case re- 

ferred to, VII, 161, 164, 165. 

Differences of opinion regarding powers of, 

VII, 166, 168. 

Discussed, VII, 143, 184. 
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Alabama Claims—Continued. 
Tribunal at Geneva for settlement of—Coa. 
tinued. ' 
Legislation in connection with, urged, VII, 
210. 
Referred to, VII, 207. seems wait: 
Alabama Indians encouraged to reduce them: 
selves to fixed habitation, I, 458. _ 
Alabama, The, destruction of, by the Kearsarge 
referred to, VI, 256. (See also Alabama Claims, ) 
Alaska.—A territorial possession of the United 
States lying in the extreme northwestern part 
of North America. Its area is about 530,000 
sq. miles, or about the area of the United 
States east of the Mississippi River exclusive 
of the Gulf States. It is valuable for its ex- 
tensive seal and salmon fisheries. Recent 
discoveries of rich and extensive gold deposits 
in the Klondike region of the Yukon River 
have added greatly to the wealth and popula- 
tion of the territory and to its importance to 
the United States. It is sparsely settled, 
though the climate on the coast is quite salu- 
brious. As early as 1859 official communica- 
tions passed between the United States and 
Russia concerning the purchase of Alaska, or, 
as it was then called, Russian America. Rus- 
sia was desirous of parting with the territory, 
and the fishing and trading interests favored 
the change of sovereignty. It was not until 
1867, however, that definite steps were taken 
toward the transfer. In March of that year 
the Russian minister at Washington reopened 
negotiations, and on the 23d of that month 
Secretary Seward made an offer of $7,200,000 
for the peninsula. A week later the minister 
communicated the Czar’s acceptance, and at 4 
o’clock on the morning of the goth the treaty 
was signed, and later ratified by the Senate, 
and on Oct. 18 following the formal transfer 
was made at Sitka, Gen. Rousseau taking pos- 
session for the United States. In 1884 Con- 
gress provided a civil and judicial government 
for Alaska, with a governor and other neces- 
sary officers. Population in 1900 was 63,592. 
Alaska: 
Attempted occupation of portion of, by Great 
Britain and Canada, IX, 665. . 
Attempts of Great Britain and Canada to es- 
tablish post routes in, IX, 665. 
Boundary line with British possessions— 
Commission to determine, recommended, 
VII, 187. 
Discussed, VII, 187; VIII, 332, 400, 500, 781, 815} 
TX, 526, 631; X, 145, 204. 
Report regarding, referred to, VIII, 400. 
Cession of, to United States— 
Discussed, VI, 580, 688. 
Referred to, VI, 600. 
‘Treaty regarding, referred to, VI, 521, 524. 
Appropriation for payment under, recom- 
mended, VI, 521, 580. 
Chinamen in, cruel treatment of, VIII, 498. 
Collection district established at Sitka, VI, 
667. 
Educationin ,appropriation for,recommended, 
VIII, 80; TX, 48; x! 228, 


ie 
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Alaska—Continued. _ a in 


Encroachments of Hudsons Bey Company 
_ upon trade of, VI, 700. _ ¢ 
Government for— 
Act providing for, VIII, 292. 


_ Discussed by President Benj. Harriscn,, IX, 


325- 
Municipal governments recommended by 
President Benj. Harrison, IX, 48, 206. 
' Recommended by President— 
Arthur, VIII, 64, 144, 184. 
Hayes, VII, 570, 621. 

Importation of breech-loading rifles and fixed 
_ammunition into, forbidden, VII, 328. . 
Instructions regarding, modified, VIII, 124. 

Landsin— _ 

Proclamation modifying order reserving, IX, 
696. : 
Set apart as public reservation by proclama- 
tion, IX, 360. 
Legislation, recommended, VI, 524; X, 44, 175. 
Light-house on coast of, point to be selected 
for, VI, 704. 

Military arrests in, VII, 358, 359, 360. 

Military Department of, VI, 632; X, 44. 

Mineral wealth in, discussed, IX, 631. 

Port of entry in, establishment of, recom- 

mended, IX, 49. 

Privileges of hunting, trading, and fishing i in, 

_ referred to, VI, 631, 632. 

Referred to, VI, 620, 631; X, 44, 127, 228. 

Report of governor of, VIII, 390. 

Seal fisheries within limits of. 

Sea.) 

Seal islands in, sale of, recommended, VII, 40. 
Albany, The, cruise of, referred to, V, 305. 
Albany Conyention.—One of the important pred- 

ecessors of the Continental Congress and 
among the first definite steps taken toward 
national union. Upon a call issued by the 
Lords of Trade, commissioners from the Colo- 
nies of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland met at Albany, N. Y., on June 19, 
1754, to arrange a treaty with the Six Nations 
of Indians. Benjamin Franklin proposed and 
the convention adopted a plan for colonial 
union. It provided for a president-general of 
all the Colonies, with veto power, anda grand 
council to. be composed of from 2 to 7 dele- 
gates from each Colony, chosen by assembly 
for a term of 3 yearseach. This grand coun- 
cil was to be authorized to equip forces for 
the common defense of the Colonies and to 
levy taxes for their maintenance and have 
control of all Indian affairs, The plan was 
rejected by the Crown because it gave too 
much power to the Colonies, 

Albany Regency.—A combination of politicians 
of the Democratic party. Prominent among 
these were Martin Van Buren, William L,. 
Marcy, John A. Dix, and Silas Wright. This 
combination was, it was charged, organized 
to manage and control that party in New York 
State from about 1820 to 1855. ‘Their organi- 
zation was quite thorough: and complete, and 
its success was mainly due to this fact. A ma- 


(See Bering 
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leon ieyed ee wetndahé 
jority of those in the combination resided in 
Albany or operated from that city, The name — 
arose from this circumstance. 9) indi 

Albemarle, The.—A\ Confederate ironclad ram 
built on the Roanoke River, below Weldon, 
N. C., in 1863.. She was destroyed with a tor- 
pedo by Lieut. W. B. Cushing on the night of 
Oct. 27, 1864 (VI, 256). Before her, destruction 
she did much damage to yessels of the United 
States. In 1867 she was sia towed to Nor- 
folk, and sold. en 

Albemarle, The: 

Destruction of, VI, 256. 
Referred to, X, 81, 

Engagement of, withthe Sassacus referred to, 
VI, 210. 

Albion, The, seizure of, Sema to, y, 100, 

Alburg, Vt., proclamation, granting prixileges, 
of other ports to, V, 326. 

Alden, James, thanks of Congress i tecom- 
mended, VI, 76. 

Alert, The, convention between Nicaragua wy 
Costa Rica signed on, X, 100. (See also Greely, 
A.W.) {ni 

Aleutian Islands.—A chain of about 150 islands 
extending from the western extremity of 
Alaska to near the continent of Asia. The 
inhabitants—about. 2,0o00—are variously re- 
garded as of Asiatic or American origin, 
Their trade is chiefly in fish and furs. The 
islands belong principally to the United States 


by reason of the acquisition of Alaska, They — 


were discovered by the Russians about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 

Alexander, General E. P., settlement of question 
between Costa Rico and Nicaragua by, X, 
202. 

Alexander, James, crimes chargedagainst, I, 417. 

Alexandria, Va.: 

Act incorporating church in, vetoed, I, 489. 

Blockade of port of, removed by proclamation, 
VI, 170. 

British retreat from, I, 547. 

Property in, destroyed by British foaces I, 
545) 547+ 

Alexandria County, D. C.: 

Court-house in, unsafe and new one recom- 
mended, III, 404. 

Jail erected in, IT, 364. 

Retrocession of, to Virginia by proclamation 
IV, 470. 

Alfonso XII, The, mentioned, X, 53, 

Alford, Benedict, act for relief of, discussed, 
III, 134. 

Alger, R. A., thanks of President tendered Gen. 
Shafter through, X, 349. 

Algeria.—A country on the north coast of Africa, 
184,474 sq. miles in area and containing a pop- 
ulation of about 4,774,042. Its capitaland prin- 
cipal city is Algiers. It comprises the ancient 
country of Numidia and a portion of Mauri- 
tania. For many centuries it was a nest of 
corsairs, who haunted the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean Sea and the Atlantic Ocean as far 
as the North Sea, preying upon the commerce 
of all nations which refused to pay them trib- 
ute. To pay this tribute was deemed wiser by 
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_» tiany European powers than to wage war. 


-against them. Following the example of 


__» other nations, the United States signed a treaty 


in 1795 agreeing to pay the Dey $1,000,000 for 
the ransom of American captives and promis- 
- ing an annual tribute (I, 123, 182). Algeria 
made war against the United States in 1815. 
Commodore Decatur, with 10 vessels, sailed 
against the Dey and met with such success 
that he was enabled to exact indemnity from 
the Dey himself, and also.a treaty renouncing 
-|-all claim to tribute, presents, or ransom, and 
a promise not to reduce prisoners of war to 
slavery (I, 562). France has since reduced 
Algeria to the dominion of her Government, 
organizing it as a colonial possession in 1834. 
Algeria: © 
Cotisuls of United States in, I, 177, 392, 521. 
' ~ Banished, T, 518. 
Change in pay of, ITI, 99. 
‘Powers of, should be increased, I, 248. 
Salary of, should be increased, I, 248. 
Unjustifiable proceedings toward, by Dey 


of; I, 453. 
Declaration of war against, recommended, 
TI, 554- 
Hostile attitude of, toward United States, I, 
440, 554, 575- 


Imprisonment of American citizens in, T, 88, 
‘1-98, 123, '148, 177, 200, 205, 207, 554. 
Reference to, I, 152, 153, 210. 
Treaty of peace with, I, 569; II, rro. 
Treaty with, transmitted and discussed, I, 123, 
182, 186, 192, 205, 569; II, 110. 
Annulled by Algeria with alternative of war 
or renewal of former treaty, I, 575. 
Tribute to bé paid by United States to, I, 123, 
182. 
Payment of, I, 337. 
Vessels sold to, I,.247. 
War with United States. (See Algerine War.) 
Algerine War (see also Algeria): 
Declaration of war by Congress’ recom- 
mended, I, 554. 
Dey of Algiers commences war against United 
States, I, 440. 
Information of-amicable settlement, I, 440. 
Termination of, I, 562. 
Threatened by Algiers, I, 575. 
Treaty of peace concluded, I, 569; II, 110. 
Algonquin Indians.—A tribe of the Algonquian 
stock of Indians. At the time of the advent of 
white settlers into America the Algonquian lin- 
guistie division occupied by far the largestarea 
ofiany of the Indian nations. The name means 
“those on! the other side of the river’’—that 
is, the river St. Lawrence. They were spread 
over the territory from Labrador to the Rocky 
Mountains and from Hudsons Bay to Pamlico 
Sound. ' Though this territory was not exclu- 
sively peopled by Algonquian Indians, some of 
their tribes had wandered to the west and 
south through hostile hations and established 
their family beyond the limits of the present 
stock. The Cheyennes and Arapahoes had 
strayed westward to the Black Hills and finally 
into Colorado, and the Shawnees had pene- 
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trated into South Carolina and Tennessee. 


‘There were hundreds of divisions of these 


Indians into tribes and confederacies, the 
principal of which were the Abnaki, Illinois, 
Pennacook, Powhatan, and Siksika confeder- 
acies amd the Cheyenné, Arapaho, Sac, Fox, 
Conoy, Cree, Delaware, Kickapoo, Mahican, 
Massachuset, Menominee, Miami, Micmac, 
Misisaga, Mohegan, Montagnais, Montauk, 
Munsee, Nanticoke, Narraganset, Nauset, Nip- 
muc, Ojibwa, Ottawa, Pamlico, Pequot, Pianki- 
shaw, Pottawotomi, Shawano, Wampanoag, 
Wappinger, and Algonquintribes. The latter 
tribe, from which the stock takes its name, oc- 
cupied the basin of the St. Lawrence and its 
northern tributaries in Canada. They allied 
themselves with the French in the early wars, 
About 5,000 of this tribe are now located inthe 
Provinces of Quebecand Ontario, ‘The Algon- 
quian stock numbers about 95,000 at this time, 
of whom some 60,000 are: in Canada and the 
remainder in the United States. 

Alien and Sedition Laws.—Twoimportant acts of 
Congress passed by the Federalists in 1798. 
Their importance consists not so much in their 
essential character and the fact that they 
largely caused the downfall of the Federalist 
party as in their position in American history 
asa landmark beyond which it is unsafe for 
the law-making power to go. | During the 
French Revolution American feeling was high 
and bitter. Many public speakers and writers 
openly advocated intervention by the United 
States in favor of the one side or the other, 
denounced the neutral attitude of the Govern- 
ment as cowardly and ungrateful, and heaped 
invectives upon the Administration. ‘The fact 
that many of the newspapers in which the 
Government was so bitterly assailed were in 
the hands of foreigners had much to do with 
the passage of the alien act. This law author- 
ized the President to order out of this country 
all such aliens as he might judge to be danger- 
ous to the peace and safety of the United States 
or engaged in plotting against them. The 
sedition act provided heavy fines and impris- 
onment for any person who should conspire to 
oppose the United States Government or laws, 
or who should print or publish any false, scan- 
dalous, or malicious writings against the Gov- 
ernment, Congress, or the President intended 
to bring disrepute or hatred upon them or to 
stirup sedition. These laws were regarded by 
the Republican party of that day as unconsti- 
tutional and were denounced by the Kentucky 
and Virginia resolutions as subversive of the 
liberty of speech and the press. They expired 
in 1800 and 1801, respectively. (See also Ken- 
tucky and Virginia Resolutions. ) 

Alien Contract Law, amendment of, recom- 
mended, X, 123, 230. 

Alien Laborers discussed, IX, 633. 

Aliens in United States (see also Naturalized 

Citizens): 

Abduction of foreigners claiming protection 
of United States should be made a crime, 
iV ka: 
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aitieeds Manuel, acting governor of om Mex-. 


Aliens in United States—Continued. 
_ Allegiance of, to Government discussed and 
orders regarding, VI, 117. 
-Claims of, court to try, wenden det? VII, 237, 
289, 343, 406. : 
Liability of, to nections aD gh aitig:= 
» Discussed, VI, 180. 
Proclaimed, VI, 168. 
Number of, employed in Executive Depart- 
ments, report on, transmitted, IX, 670. \ 
Offenses against ‘treaty rights of, shoud ‘be 
; cognizable in Federal courts, IX, 183. 
Allabach, Nancy G., act granting | ension to, 
vetoed, IX, 671. 
Allatoona (Ga. ), Battle of.—In the hope of draw- 
_ing Gen. Sherman’s army out of Georgia, ‘the 
Confederates, 36,000 strong, under Gen. Hood, 
threatened his railroad communications with 
' Nashville. Oct; 5, 1864, a division of Hood’s in- 
»fantry appeared before Allatoona Pass, where 
iwere stored about 1,500,000 rations. The post 
was held by Col. Tourtelotte, who was reen- 
forced by Gen.Corse, thus increasing the Union 
force to 1,944 men. The attack was made on 
the 6th. . The conflict lasted from 8.30 a. m. 
until night, when the Confederates withdrew, 
leaving 231 dead and 411 prisoners. Corse lost 
\7o7 men and was himself wounded. Hood 
crossed the Coosa Oct. 10, and Sherman’s army 
followed him to Gaylesyille by way of Rome, 
and then returned to Atlanta. 
Allegiance.—According to Blackstone, allegiance 
is ‘‘the tie which binds the subject to the sov- 
ereign in return for that protection which the 
sovereign affords the subject.” Natural or im- 
plied allegiance is that obligation which one 
owes to the nation of which he isa natural- 
born citizen or subject so long as he remains 
such, and it does not arise from any express 
promise. Express allegiance is that obliga- 
tion which arises from an expressed oath or 
promise. L,ocal allegiance is that obedience 
_ and temporary aid due by an alien to the State 
or community in which he resides. Iocal 
allegiance is temporary and expires with resi- 
dence. 
Allegiance, Oath of, army officers directed to sub- 
scribe anew, VI, 18. 
Allen, Andrew H., member of Board on Geo- 
graphic Names, IX, 212, 
Allen, Ira, claims of heir of, against Great Brit- 
ain, III, 49. 
Allen, Walter, member of Ponca Indian Commis- 
sion, VII, 630. 
Allentown, Pa., act for erection of public build- 
ing at, vetoed, VIII, 658. 
Allianca, The, firing upon, by Spanish vessel dis- 
avowed by Spain, discussed, IX, 636. 
Allotment of Lands. (See Lands, Indian.) 
Almirante Oquendo, The, mentioned, X, 92: 
Almodévar, Duke of, communication from, re- 
garding Spanish-American peace negotiations, 
X, 95. 
Alta Vela Island, claim of citizens of United 
States to guano on, VI, 629. 
Altamaha River, canal from Tennessee River to, 
referred to, II, 464. 


ico, V, 75- 


Alvord, H. J., ma with Indians concluded Py 


VI, 259- , c 
Amazon River: : ; 
Explorations of, by officers of} west Vv, 176, 188, 
229; VII, 497. 
Appropriation for, iain ee VI, 247. 
Free navigation of, desired, V, 211. 
Attempts to secure, unsuccessful, V, 280, 
Opened to commerce, VI, 578. 
Ambassador.—This term was long erroneously 
used in reference to our envoys to foreign 
countries. The United States did not appoint 
diplomatic representatives of higher rank 
than envoy or minister until the year 1893, 
when by act of Mar. 3 of that year the higher 


grade was established. “Thomas F. Bayard - 


was raised to the rank of ambassador to 
' Great Britain, being the first to hold that rank. 
Later, ambassadors were duly accredited to 


France, Italy, Germany, Russia, and Mexico 


(IX, 442; X, 110). In ancient times ambassa- 
dors were appointed on special ‘occasions. 
Medizeval republics like Venice both received 
and sent ambassadors, 

Ambassadors (see also Ministers): 
Elevation of missions of— 

‘Great Britain, France, Italy,and Germany 
to grade of, and like action of United 
States, IX, 442. 

Russia to grade of, and like action of United 

States, X, 110. 
Announced, IX, 442. 
Official residences for, recommended, Ix, 640, 
723. 


Ambristie [Ambrister] and Arbuthnot, courts-. 


martial of, referred to, II, 43. 
Amelia Island.—A coast island, N.E. of Florida, 

between St. Marys and Nassau rivers. 

Colonial governments not responsible for un- 
lawful conduct of persons in, II, 32. 

Governor Mitchell ordered to restore, to the 
Spanish, I, 508. 

Possession of— 
Inquired into, IT, 51. 
Taken by Gen. Matthews, I, 507. 

Unlawful expeditions to, discussed, II, 13, 21, 
23, 32, 40, 51. 

Amendments.—One of the chief defects of the 
original Articles of Confederation was that 
they could only be amended by the unani- 
mous consent of the thirteen States. Tehree 
needful changes having failed of ratification, 
a convention was called in 1787 to consider 
amendments, The result of the delibera 
tions of this convention is the present Con- 
stitution, which provides for amendments in 
the following words: ‘‘The Congress, when- 
ever two thirds of both Houses shall deem 
it necessary, shall propose amendments to 
this Constitution, or, on the application of 
the legislatures of two thirds of the several 
States, shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments, which in either case shall be 
valid, to all intents and purposes, as part of 
this Constitution when ratified by the legisla. 


; 
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‘tures of three fourths of the several States or by _ 


' conventions in three fourths thereof, as the one 
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or the other mode of ratification may be pro- 
posed by the Congress; provided,” etc. (Article 


' V:1,31). Many amendments to the Constitu- 


tion ‘have been proposed, but only 15 have been 
tatified. They relate to (r) freedom of speech, 
the press, and religion (I, 34); (2) right to 
establish State militia (1, 34); (3) quartering of 

troops in private houses (I, 35); (4) security 
against unreasonable search and _ seizure 
(1,35); (5) capital crime (I, 35); (6) criminal 
prosecutions (1,35); (7) trial by jury under 
commion law (I, 35); (8) forbidding excessive 
bail or fines and cruel and unusual punish- 
ment (I, 36); (9) relation of constitutional to 
natural rights (I, 36); (10) powers reserved to 
the ‘States (I, 36); (11) suits of nonresidents 
against States in Federal courts (I, 36); (12) 
election of President and Vice-President (I, 36); 
(13) slavery (I, 37); (14 and 15) abridgment of 
the franchise, etc., by States (I,37,38). The 
first 10 of the amendments were submitted to 
the several State legislatures by a resolution 
of Congress which passed on Sept. 25, 1789, at 
the first session of the First Congress, and were 
ratified by a sufficient number of States on or 
before Dec. 15, 1791. The eleventh amend- 
ment was declared adopted Jan. 8, 1798; the 
twelfth Sept. 25, 1804; the thirteenth Dec. 18, 
1865; the fourteenth July 28, 1868, and the 
fifteenth Mar. 30, 1870. 

Amendments. (See Constitution.) 

America.—The entire Western Continent or 
grand division of the world, including North, 
Central, and South America and the adjacent 
islands. It was named in honor of Amerigo 
Vespucci, an early explorer, whose accounts of 
the country received wide publicity. It was 
visited by Norse navigators as early as about 
Iooo A. D., and there are myths of Chinese and 
Irish discoveries, but it was not until after its 
discovery by Columbus in 1492 that it became 
generally known to Europeans. In a treatise 
‘on the new country published in 1507, called 
Cosmographiz Introductio, by Waldseemiiller, 
a teacher of geography in the college of St. 
Dié in the Vosges, the name of America was 
proposed. On the north the country includes 
the unexplored regions of the Arctic Ocean, 
and extending south all the land between the 
Atlanticand Pacific. The northern portion of 
America consists of a central basin divided by 
a watershed and marked by Hudsons Bay and 
its feeders on the north and drained by the 
Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio rivers and 
their tributaries flowing into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico on the south. ‘This great basin is separated 
from the ocean on each side by ranges of 
mountains in the general form of the letter V, 
having the Rocky Mountains for one arm and 
the Appalachian system for the other, the lat- 
ter being shortened by the depression of the 
St. Lawrence River, which runs transversely 
to the general course of other rivers of the 
great basin. In South America the Andes—a 
continuation of the Rocky Mountain system— 


“skirts the Pacific coast, and the feneral course 
of the rivers is to the southeast, except those 
“north of the valley of the Amazon, which run 

' north to the Caribbean Sea, an arm of the Gulf 
of Mexico, All America, from the frigid zone of 
the north thtough the torrid Tropics to the icy 
extreme of the south, is rich in either mineral 

' or vegetable products or the flesh and furs of 
native animals. ‘The original inhabitants of 
the country, called Indians (q. v.), have now 
‘almost entirely disappeared in most regions 
‘before the advance of the Caucasian’ race. 
The several political divisions of America are 

' treated under separate headings. 
America, Four Hundredth Anniversary of Discov- 
ery of: °° ao 
Celebration of. (See Madrid, Spain; World’s 
Columbian Exposition. ) 
Observance of, enjoined by proclamation, IX, 
289. 

America, Russian. (See Alaska.) 

American National Red Cross: 

Aid furnished Cubans by, discussed, X, 59, 83. 
Work accomplished by, in Spanish-American 
War, discussed, X, 95. 

American Nations, Congress of. 
Isthmus of.) 

American Protective Association.—While dis- 
claiming to be a political party, the A. P. A. 
has influenced results in many localities. Its 
principles, as set forth in a platform adopted 
at Des Moines, Iowa, in 1894, are (1) protection 
of our nonsectarian free public-school system; 
(2) no public funds or property to be used for 
sectarian purposes; (3) preserving and main- 
taining the Constitution and Government of 
the United States; (4) restriction of immigra- 
tion, and (5) extension of time required for nat- 
uralization. The association was organized 
in 1887, and soon had well-attended councils 
in nearly every State of the Union. 

American Republics, Bureau of.—A bureau estab- 
lished upon the recommendation of the Pan- 
American Conference of October, 1889, for the 
prompt collection and distribution of informa- 
tion concerning the American Republics. The 
information so far obtained has been of much 
commercial value. Its first report was trans- 
mitted to Congress in 1891 (IX, 212). 

American Republics, Bureau of: 

Bulletins of, transmitted, IX, 243, 350. 

Discussed, X, 113, 124; 156, 211. 

Report of, transmitted, IX, 212, 334, 475, 569, 
667, 751; X, 124. 

American Seamen. (See Seamen, American.) 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, me- 
morial of, relating to Kricsson transmitted, 
TX, 130. 

American System.—In his annual message, De- 
cember, 1848, President Polk discussed what its 
authors and advocates called the “American 
system” (IV, 654). He insisted that this so- 
called system was founded on a departure from 
the earliest policy of the Government; that 
it depended on an enlargement of the powers 
of the Federal Government by construction 
and was not warranted by a just interpretation 


(See Panama, 
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_of the Constitution. One branch of the new 
_system, it was claimed, was the establishment 
_ofalargenational bank. The next branch was 
a high protective tariff, levied not to raise the 
revenue needed, but for protection merely; the 
next wasa comprehensive scheme of internal 
improvements, and finally a plan for the dis- 
“tribution of the proceeds of the sales of the 
_ public lands among the States. But the term 
“American system,” as most generally under- 
stood, is used to denote the policy of protec- 
_ tion to home industries by means of high 
duties on imports. The term was probably 
first used by Henry Clay in the debates which 
preceded the enactment of the tariff law of 
1824, when he called his plan of protective 
duties and internal improvements the ‘‘Ameri- 
can system.’’ 
American System discussed by President Polk, 
IV, 654. 
American Wood Preserving Co., purchase of ma- 
chinery from, referred to, VITI, 89. 
Ames, Fisher: 
Commissioner to treat with Indians, nomina- 
tion of, I, 260. 


On committee to conduct inaugural ceremony . 


of President Washington, I, 47. 

Amin Bey, visit of, to United States referred to, 
V, 119. 

Amistad Case.—The case of the United States 
against the Spanish vessel Amistad. A cargo 
of kidnapped Africans, who had been landed 
near Havana, Cuba, by a Portuguese slaver, 
was shortly afterwards placed aboard the 
Spanish vessel A mzstad for shipment to Puerto 
Principe. On the voyage the negroes took 
possession of the vessel and ordered the crew 
to return to Africa; but the sailors brought 
her into American waters, where, off the coast 
of Long Island, she was captured by a United 
States war vessel and carried into New Lon- 
don, Conn., Aug. 29, 1839. Ona libel forsalvage 
the Supreme Court of the United States held 
on appeal that the negroes, having been kid- 
napped from a foreign country, were free men, 
and not bound by treaties with Spain. 

Amistad, The : 

Appropriations for claimants in case of, recom- 

mended, IV, 551; V, 209, 446, 511, 561. 

Claims arising out of, V, 98, 184. 

Negroes taken on board, referred to, ITI, 639. 

Reference to, IV, 275; V, 641. 

Release of, demanded by Spanish minister, 

III, 588. 

Salvage due on, referred to, IV, 232. 
Ammunition. (See Arms and Ammunition.) 
Amnesty.—An act of pardon for political offenses. 

The effect of it is that the crimes and offenses 

against the State specified in the act are so ob- 

literated that they can never again be charged 
against the guilty parties. When amnesty is 
proclaimed without restriction as to persons 
or localities it is called absolute. Numerous 
instances of qualified amnesty are found in 
ancient and modern history, When Thrasy- 
bulus overthrew the oligarchy at Athens he 
proclaimed an amnesty, excepting 30 tyrants 


and a'few of their followers. President Lin- 


_ coln’s first amnesty proclamation excepted 


all officers or agents of the. Confederate gov- 


ernment, all army officers above the rank of — 


colonel, all nayal officers above the rank of 
lieutenant, all persons who left the service 
of the United States to participate in the in- 
surrection, and all those who had resigned 
from the military or naval service and after- 
wards participated in rebellion; also all those 
who had treated colored persons or those in 


_charge of them otherwise than as prisoners of 


war (VI, 213). Dec. 25, 1868, President Johnson 
proclaimed absolute amnesty (VI, 708). 


Amnesty (see also Pardons):.. 


Proclamation of President Lincoln, VI, 213. 
Discussed, VI, 189, 254. 
Persons entitled to benefits of, defined, VI, 
218. 
Referred to, VI, 310. 
Proclamations of President Johnson, vas 310, 
547, 655, 708. 
Authority oon a ee VI, 697. 
Circular regarding, VI, 341. 
Persons worth more than $20,000 to whom 


special pardons issued, referred to, VI, 385. 


Referred to, VI, 461, 471, 524, 581.. 
Recommendations of President Grant el 
ing, VII, 153,255. 


Amphitrite, The, mentioned, X, 93. 
Amsterdam, Netherlands : 


Accounts of bankers of United States in, ren- 
dered, I,121. ‘ 
Loan contracted by United States with, I, 128. 


Anatolia College, partial destruction of, by 


mob in Turkey, and indemnity paid for, dis- 
cussed, IX, 440. 


Anderson, Edward C., lieutenant in Navy, res- 


ignation of, referred to, V, 74, 76. 


Anderson, Mary, act granting pension to, vetoed, 


VIII, 445. 


Anderson, Richard C., minister to Panama, nomi. 


nation of, II, 320. 


Anderson, Robert: 


Commander of forts in Charleston Harbor, V, 
658. 

Dispatches of, while in command of Fort 
Sumter referred to, VI, 12, 21. 

Hmpowered to receive volunteer troops, VI, 
18. 

Flag over Fort Sumter at evacuation of, to be 
raised on ruins of, by, VI, 283. 


Anderson, Sarah C., act granting pension to, 


vetoed, VIII, 712. 


Anderson, Willis, proclamation offering reward 


for, II, 377. 


Anderson Case.—A negro named Anderson was 


found wandering around the plantation of 
Seneca Diggs, in Missouri. He had no pass, 
and was arrested by Mr. Diggs as a fugitive 
slave. The negro plunged a knife into his 
captor’s heart and made his escape to Canada. 
Upon demand he was surrendered to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States under the ex- 
tradition treaty. He was tried, but was dis- 
charged on a technical poine. 


Anderson Case referred to, V, 668, 


- 
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eee tT? P., Beaty with Beye cigs 
‘by, IV, 454. 

_ Anduaga, Don Joaquti de, letter of, regarding 
insults offered ‘Spanish officers By Gen. Jack- 
son, II, 140. 

Angell, James B.: : 

Member of commission to consider construc- 

' tion of canal from Great Lakes to Atlantic 
Ocean, IX, 747. 

Treaty with Great Britain on subject of fled 
eries concluded by, VIIT, 604. 

Animal Industry, Bureau of: 

Appropriation for, discussed, IX, 455, 547. 

Inspector and assistant inspector in, recom- 
mendation that diplomas and examinations 
be required of applicants for, TX, 455. 

Animals and Animal Prodacts: 

* Commission appointed to report on unhealth- 
‘fulness of, discussed and recommendations 
regarding, VIII, 206. 

Contagious diseases among animals discussed, 
VII, 626, 628; VIII, 184, 527, 798; IX, 320, 455. 
Exportation of, discussed, VII, 626; IX, 119, 328, 
455, 546. 
Importation of, into United States— 
Discussed, IX, 455. 
Laws prohibiting, in certain cases recodm- 
mended, VIII, 612. 
Proclamation removing prohibition on, IX, 
593- 
Restrictions upon importation of, into foreign 
countries— 

Austria, VIIT, 331. 

Belgium, IX, 524; X, roo. 

France, VIII, 106, 171, 202, 331, 609; IX, 110. 

Germany, VIII, 171, 202, 331; IX, 525, 629; 

X, 105. 

Great Britain, VI, 567; IX, 329, 746. 

Correspondence regarding, referred to, VIII, 
394. 

Decrees of— 

France regarding, IX, 82. 

Germany, France; Belgium, and Denmark 

regarding, IX, 668. 

Discussed, VIII, 362; IX, 119, 206. 

Removed, IX, 181, 206, 328. 

Annals of Congress.—A record of the debates 
and proceedings of Congress from the com- 
mencement of the First Congress, Mar. 4, 1789, 
to the close of the first session of the Hight- 
eenth Congress, May 27, 1824. The Annalsalso 
contain many valuable state papers, public 
documents, laws, and much correspondence. 
(See Congressional Globe; Congressional Rec- 
ord; Register of Debates.) 

Annapolis, The, mentioned, X, 93. 

Annapolis, Md.: 

Act for erection of public building at, reasons 

for applying pocket veto to, VIII, 486. 

Naval Academy at. (See Naval Academy.) 

Annexation.—After the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution the individual States ceded to the 
United States all territory west of the lines 
they established as their western boundaries. 
In the original charters this territory extended 
nominally to the Pacific Ocean, but really only 
to the Mississippi River, for Louisiana and 


| 


‘Annexation discussed. 


cA 


Florida were Spanish possessions. In 1800 

Louisiana was retroceded by Spain to France, 

and was acquired by the United States from 

the latter Apr. 30, 1803, by payment of $15,000,- 

ooo. The territory embraced all of the pres- 

ent State of Louisiana lying west of the 

Mississippi River, together with New Orleans 

and the adjacent district east; Arkansas, Mis- 

souri, Iowa, a portion of Idaho and Minnesota, 
all of the Dakotas, most of Kansas, all of Ne- 
braska anid Indian Territory, part of Colorado, 
most of Wyoming, and the whole of Montana, 

and contained 1,171,931 sq. miles. Feb. 22, 1819, 

Florida was ceded to the United States by 

Spain for $5,000,000, Texas, which had for 

9 years existed as an independent Repub- 

lic, was added to the United States as a 

State Dec. 29,1845. Asa result of the Mexican 

War and the payment of $18,250,000 to Mexico 

and $10,000,000 to Texas, territory including 

what are now California and Utah and por- 
tions of New Mexico, Nevada, Arizona, Wyo- 
ming, and Colorado was added, and later the 
southern parts of Arizona and New Mexico 

‘were by the Gadsden treaty purchased from 

Mexico. Alaska was acquired in 1867 by pur- 

chase, the price being $7,200,000, and Hawaii 

in 1898 by treaty. By the treaty between the 

United States and Spain at the close of the 

Spanish-American War, in 1899, Puerto Rico 

and the Philippine Islands were ceded to the 

United States. 

(See Alaska; California; 
Cuba; Florida; Foreign Policy; Gadsden 
Purchase; Hawaiian Islands; Louisiana Pur- 
chase; New Mexico; Philippine Islands; Puer- 
to Rico; St. John Island; St. Thomas Island; 
Santo Domingo; Texas; Yucatan.) 

Annual Addresses of President— 

Adams, John, I, 250, 271, 289, 305. 
Washington, I, 65, 81, 103, 125, 138, 162, 182, 199. 

Annual Messages of President— 

Adams, John (addresses), I, 250, 271, 289, 305. 

Adams, J. Q., IT, 299, 359, 378, 407- 

Arthur, VIII, 37, 126, 170, 235. 

Buchanan, V, 436, 497, 552, 626. 

Cleveland, VIII, 324, 497, 580, 773; TX, 434, 523, 
626, 714. 

Fillmore, V, 77, 113, 163. 

Grant, VII, 27, 96, 142, 184, 235, 284, 332, 399. 

Harrison, Benj., IX, 32, 107, 180, 306. 

Hayes, VII, 458, 492, 557, 601. 

Jackson, IT, 442, 500, 544, 591; III, 19, 97, 147, 236. 

Jefferson, I, 326, 342, 357, 369, 382, 405, 425, 451. 

Johnson, VI, 353, 445, 558, 672. 

Lincoln, VI, 44, 126, 179, 243. 

McKinley, X, 26, 82, 131, 191. 

Madison, I, 473, 482, 491, 514, 534, 547, 562, 573+ 

Monroe, II, 11, 39, 54, 73, 98, 185, 207, 248. 

Pierce, V, 207, 273, 327, 397- 

Polk, IV, 385, 471, 532, 629. 

Roosevelt, X, 417. 

Taylor, V 

Tyler, IV, 74, 194, 257, 334- 

Van Buren, III, 373, 483, 529, 602. 

Washington (addresses), I, 65, 81, 103, 125, 73%) 
162, 182, 199. 
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Anti-Federalists.—A political party which op- 
posed the adoption and ratification of the 
Constitution, Its fundamental principle was 
opposition to the strengthening of the Nation- 
al Government at the expense of the States. 
George Clinton, George Mason, and Patrick 
Henry were its leaders. Their strength was 
shown in the First and Second Congresses. 
They opposed Hamilton and his followers and 
championed a. strict construction of the Con- 
stitution as against monarchical federalism. 
They later became merged into the Republi- 
can party, under the leadership of Jefferson. 
There have been many political parties termed 
“antis.’ As their names imply, they have 
opposed some specific measure, organization, 
or person. Though acting as political parties, 
they are not suchin the strict sense of the word, 
for they haye no affirmative policy and their 
claims are negative. Organized witha specific 
purpose to oppose, they disappear with the is- 
sue. Prominent among quasi parties have 
been the Anti-Lecompton, Anti-Masonic, Anti- 
Monopoly, Anti-Nebraska, and Anti-Renters. 

Anti-Masonic Party.—In 1826 William Morgan 
and David C. Miller, of Batavia, N. Y., an- 
nounced that they were about to publish an 

- exposé of Freemasonry. Before the book was 
produced Morgan was arrested for debt and 
confined in the jail at Canandaigua, whence 
he disappeared on the night of Sept. 12, 1826. 
It was charged, but never shown to be true, that 
he had been foully dealt with by members of 
the Masonic order, as all attempts to discover 
his whereabouts were unavailing. The oft- 
reiterated charges aroused a bitter opposition 
to the order, and Thurlow Weed began the pub- 
lication of the Anti-Masonic Enquirer at Roch- 
ester. In 1827 a convention was held by the 
Anti-Masons of Genesee County at Le Roy, 
N. Y., and a political party organized. It was 
claimed that many of the State officials were 
Masons and regarded their fraternal obliga- 
tions as more binding than their civil oaths. 
The Anti-Masonic feeling grew rapidly. The 
party cast 33,000 votes in New York State in 
1828, 70,000 in 1829, and 128,000 in 1830, though 
many of the latter were anti-Jackson men re- 
gardless of Masonry. In September, 1830, a 
national convention met at Philadelphia, Fran- 
cis Granger, of New York, presiding. In 1831 
they nominated William Wirt for President, 
but carried only the State of Vermont. In 1835, 
through a Democratic split, they elected Jo- 
seph Ritner governorof Pennsylvania. After 
this date the Anti-Masonic party declined as 
rapidly as it had arisen, 

Anti-Monopolists.—A political party organized 
in 1884 upon a platform demanding economical 
government, the enactment and enforcement 
of equitable laws, the establishment of labor 
bureaus, laws providing for industrial arbitra- 
tion, a direct vote of the people for United 
States Senators, a graduated income tax, pay- 
ment of the national debt as it matures, and 
“fostering care” for agriculture. The platform 


denounced a protective tariff and the grantine; 
“aay 


of land to corporations. One of the reforms, 


demanded was the passage of an interstate- 
commerce law, which was subsequently en-_ 
acted. In May, 1884, the Anti-Monopolists held 
a national convention at Chicago and nomi- 
nated Gen. B. F. Butler for President of the 
United. States, He was later indorsed by the 
Greenback-Labor ;party, and the combination 
was known as the People’s Party. It polled 
about 130,000 votes, ' 


Antietam (Md.), Battle of.—After the severe en- 


gagement at South Mountain, Lee’s, army con- 
centrated to the west of Antietam Creek, a 
small stream flowing into the Potomac River 
about § miles above Harpers Ferry: Here, 
near the town of Sharpsburg, between, the 
Potomac and the creek, Lee awaited the return _ 
of Jackson, who had been sent to capture Har- 
pers Ferry. According to Federal accounts, 
Lee had not more than 25,000 men until Jack- 
son’s two divisions came up. Later he was 
joined by D. H. Hill’s, McLaw’s, and Ander- 
son’s divisions, This raised the strength of 
Lee’s command to over 45,000 combatants. 
Sept. 16, 1862, McClellan’s army, about 70,000 
strong, was assembled on the east bank of 
Antietam Creek. This command was reen- 
forced to 87,164, of which 4,320 were cavalry. 
About 60,000 of this force bore the brunt of the 
battle. On the evening of the 16th Hooker’s 
division crossed the creek and began an attack, 
which darknessended. Fighting was resumed 
at daylight on the 17th and continued all day, 
with varying success and terrific slaughter. 
Darkness again put an end to the carnage. 
McClellan did not renew the attack on the 18th, 
but orders were issued to resume fighting on 
the 19th. During the night of the 18th, how- 
ever, the Confederates withdrew to the west 
of the Potomacand proceeded toward Martins- 
burg. A few days later McClellan occupied 
Martinsburg, The total loss of the Unionarmy 
was 12,469 (2,010 killed); of the Confederates, 
25,899. Other estimates of the Confederate loss 
are 9,000 to 12,000. ‘The official Confederate 
accounts claim that this was a drawn battle, 
and that the total effective force of Lee was.a 
little more than 35,000. This was called by the 
Confederates the battle of Sharpsburg, 


Antilles.—A term used to designate generally all 


of the West India Islands except the Bahamas. 
The Greater Antilles are Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, 
and Puerto Rico. The Lesser Antilles consist 
of two chains, one trending in a southeasterly 
curve from Puerto Rico tothe Gulf of Paria, on 
the northeast coast of Venezuela, and the other 
stretching westward north of Venezuela to 
the Gulf of Maracaibo. ‘The Spanish called 
the latter chain the Leeward Islands and the 
former the Windward Islands, but. strictly 
speaking the Leeward Islands are all those 
north of the fifteenth parallel north latitude, 
and the Windward are south of that line, (See 
also the several islands.) 


Antwerp, Belgium: 


Industrial exposition at, IX, 524. 
Loan contracted with, I, 128, 


Aes ESA Yon 


Apache Indians.—A confederation of the Atha- 
| pascan stock of North American Indians, con- 
-sisting of a dozen or more tribes, In 1598 

they inhabited northwestern New Mexico, and 
Jater spreaa over the valley of the Gila River. 
_ By 1800 their range extended from the Colo- 
tado River eastward to central Texas, and 
later they made incursions into Mexico as far 
south as Durango, They were the terror of 
the early Spanish settlers, and since the annex- 
ation of their territory to the United States 
they have given the Government much trouble 
under the leadership of such famous braves 
as Cochise, Mangus, Colorado, and Geronimo 
( III, 514). White settlers opposed the plan 
of the Government to remove the Apaches to 
a reservation in New Mexico, and on Apr. 30, 
1871, over 100 of the Indians were massacred 
at Fort Grant, Ariz, The Apaches, number- 


ing some 6,200, are now confined to reserva- 


tions in Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 
Apache Indians: 
Agreement between Cherokee Commission 
and, IX, 333. 
Appropriation for support of, etc., 
mended, VIII, 105. 
Imprisonment of, recommendations regard- 
ing, VIII, 789; IX, 60, 66, 536. 
Suppression of hostilities among, discussed, 
VII, 572; VII, 50,358, 514, 789. 
Treaty with, V, 191, 229; VI, 193, 375, 598. 
War with. (See Indian Wars.) 
Apalachicola Indians, treaty with, III, 37. 
Apollo, The, seizure of, by American Govern- 
ment referred to, II, too. 
Appeals, Courts of. (See Courts of Appeals.) 
Appointing Power of Pzasidont, (See Hxecutive 
Nominations.) 
Appointments to Office. 
nations.) 
Appomattox (Ya.), Battle of.—After the battle of 
Farmville, Apr. 7, 1865, Lee moved off toward 
the west, closely followed by Meade on the 
north side of the Appomattox. Sheridan, learn- 
ing of the arrival of supply trains for Lee’s 
army at Appomattox Station, pushed forward 
for that place with all the cavalry. Lee’s hope- 
less condition being now apparent, Grant sent 
him a note inviting surrender. Lee replied, 
asking for terms, and Grant insisted upon the 
unconditional surrender of the Confederate 
Army of Northern Virginia. On the night of 
Apr. 8 Custer, who was in Sheridan’s advance, 
reached Appomattox Station, where the Con- 
federate advance had just arrived. He at- 
tacked the forces and captured 25 guns and 4 
supply trains, a hospital train, and a park of 
wagons. During the night Sheridan came up, 
and by daylight was joined by Gen. Ord’s com- 
mand and the Fifth Corps. ee was now only 
20 miles from Lynchburg, his objective point. 
At first, underestimating the opposing forces, 
he ordered Gen. Gordon to make a reconnois- 
sance and attack, Sheridan’s cavalry with- 
drew to one side and revealed the lines of 
Ord’s and Griffin’s commands in line of battle. 
Gordon sent forward a white flag. Gen. Lee 
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recom- 


(See Executive Nomi- 
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then dispatched a note to Gen, Grant request- 

ing an interview, which being allowed closed 

with the signing of articles of surrender of 

Lee’s army and camp followers, about 27,000 

men, The officers and men were paroled 
Apr. 12 and allowed to return to their homes. 

All public property was turned over, but the 
officers were allowed to keep their side arms 

and both officers and men to retain their pri- 

vate horses and baggage. 

Apportionment.—The distribution of representa- 
tion in the Federal House of Representatives 
and in the general assemblies of the various 
States. In the Continental. Congress, each; 
State had but one vote, Long contention over 
the matter of representation finally led to the 
establishment of two Houses of Congress—the 
Senate, wherein all States should have equal 
representation regardless of area or popula- 
tion, and the House, in which each State should 
have representation in proportion to its popu- 
lation., A census was taken and r Representa- 
tive was allowed for every 30,000 inhabitants. 
This rule governed apportionments. for 70) 
years, though the ratio was changed from time 
to time as the population increased; In order 
to keep the number of members of the House 
a fixed quantity, the Thirty-first Congress 
decided to divide the representative popula- 
tion by 233 after each census, and by the quo- 
tient thus obtained divide the representative 
population of each State. This gave the num- 
ber of Representatives to which each State 
was entitled, and when the total number fell 
short of 233, Representatives were allowed the 
States having the largest fractions after divi- 
sion. The ratio at the present time is 173,901. 
Methods of legislative apportionment vary in 
different States. President Washington vetoed 
a bill on this subject (I, 124). (See also Gerry- 
mander.) 

Apportionment: 

According to census of 1890 necessary, IX, 
118. 

Bill for— 
Approved and reasons therefor, IV, 159. 
Vetoed, I, 124. } 

Delay in making, V, 145. 

Appropriations: 

Acts making, vetoed. 
jects.) 

Appropriation bill, special session messages 
regarding failure to pass, V, 394; VII, 452, 520. 

Appropriation bills failing to pass, effect of, 
discussed, V, 570. 

General legislation in appropriation bills ob- 
jected to, V, 462, 489; VIII, 778. 

Power of Congress to designate officer to ex- 
pend, discussed, V, 597. 

Reference to, V, 385. 

Should not be made unless necessary, III, 29. 

Suspension of, referred to, III, 622. 

Arapaho Indians.—A tribe of the Algonquian. 
stock of Indians living on the head waters of 
the Platte and Arkansas rivers, but also rang- 
ing from the Yellowstone to the Rio Grande. 
The name is said to signify ‘‘tattooed people.” 


(See the several sub- 
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‘They are at present (1902) divided between 
two reservations, one (the Arapaho) in Indian 
Territory and the other (the Shoshone) in 
Wyoming. 
Arapaho Indians: ; 
Agreement between Cherokee Soa 
and, IX, 130. 
Lands acquired under, peels to settlement, 
| IX, 275. 
Appropriation to, recommended, IX, 326. 
Disarming of, discussed, VIII, 262." 


Lands set apart for, referred to, VIII, 93, 191. 


Treaty with, VI, 33, 375, 598, 637: 

Arbitration, International: 

Attitude of Great Britain and United States 
discussed, TX, 442, 722, 746; X, 16, 42, 207. 

Failure of treaty of, referred to, IX, 188, 

Reports adopted by International American 
‘Conference respecting, transmitted, IX, 83. 

Resolutions’ of French Chambers favoring 
‘treaty of arbitration referred to, IX, 628. 

Treaty with Great Britain ~+garding, dis- 
cussed, IX, 746; X, 17, 155. 

Arbuthnot and Ambristie |ambrister], courts- 
martial of, referred to, II, 43: 

Arcachon, France, exhibition of fishery and 
water culture at, referred to, VI, 380, 386. 

Arcas Cays, guano deposits on, TX, 244, 

Arctic Expedition, Second, publication of second 
edition of, suggested, VIII, 79. (See also Ex- 
ploring Expeditions.) 

Arctic Expeditions.—There have been many ex- 
peditions into the arctic regions. One of the 
most noted was that of Sir John Franklin, 
who was sent out by the British Admiralty in 
search of a northwest passage in 1845. Henry 
Grinnell fitted out and sent an expedition in 
search of Franklin in 1850 under command of 
Lieut. H. J. De Haven. In 1853 Grinnell dis- 
patched another expedition on the same mis- 
sion under Dr. Elisha K. Kane. Still another, 
gotten up by subscription, in 1860 went, under 
command of Isaac I. Hayes, in search of an 
open polar sea. In 1860 Charles F, Hall led an 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. 
July 7, 1881, Lieut. (now Gen.) Adolphus W. 
Greely was sent by the United States Govern- 
ment to establish an arctic observing station. 
He established the station in Discovery Har- 
bor. Three parties were sent to his relief, but 
only the third, under command of Commander 
Winfield S. Schley, reached him, at Cape Sa- 
bine, whither he had retreated, June 22, 1884 
(VIII, 248). Greely attained in his explora- 
tions lat. 83° 24’ north, a higher latitude than 
any before reached. In 1891 Lieut. Robert EB. 
Peary conducted an expedition to Greenland 
under the auspices of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, He returned in 1892 
and made another expedition in 1893 ‘with the 
intention of surveying the northeast’ coast 
of Greenland. Thirty-five relief expeditions, 
public and private, were sent out from Eng- 
land and America in search of the Franklin 
exploring party between 1847 and 1857. 

Argentine Republic.—The largest of what are 
known as the Spanish-American Republics. 


Argentine Republic: 


The nsiifed Mountains form its lacie ‘ 
ary. The Atlantic Ocean, with Uruguay and — 
Brazil, bound it on the east, Bolivia’ and Para- 
guay on the north, and on the south it ex- 
tends to Tierra del Fuego. Its chief river sys- 
tem is that of the Rio de la Plata. The juris- 
diction of the Argentine Republic’ extends 
over the whole South Atlantic coast, including 
all of Patagonia east of the watershed of the 
Andes and all of Tierra del Fuego east of the 
meridian of the mouth-of the Strait of Ma- 
gellan, a total area of about 1,113.849 sq. miles, } 


‘divided into 15 self-governing provinces end 


several outlying territories dependent onthe 
general Government. Argeétitina declared its 
indépendence of the mother country (Spain) in 
1816. ‘he constitution is modeled closely after 
that of the United States. Suffrageis limited to 
those who can read and write. The President 
is elected for a term of 6 years and can not be 
reelected, The’ population (1900), 4,794,149. 
The principal industry is stock faising:'’ Ro- 
man Catholicism’ is the established Sie die 
but all religions are tolerated. : 
Boundary question with— ; f : 
Brazil submitted to President ee United 
States, IX, 435. 
Award of, discussed,-IX, 626. 
Chile referred to, VIII, 42; X, 98. 
Paraguay submitted to President of United 
States, VII, 497. 
Cables of American company, questions ‘re-- 
garding rate charges imposed upon by, Xj, 
98: L tt 
Claims of, against United States, VIII, 325.1)! 
Claims of United States against, III, 27, 377; 
VIII, 219. 
Adjusted, X, 99. ; ag 
Coined silver, and fraducts of, referred to, IX, 
476. 
Consul at Buenos Ayres, reeémiséndution 
regarding salary of, VIII, 262. 
Diplomatic relations with Buenos Ayres dis- 
cussed, IV, 263. 
Imprisonment of American citizens in,’ II, 
63. : 
Independence of Buenos Ayres’ asserted, II, 
43, 58. 
Internal disordersin, VII, 611. 
Joint resolution relating to’ congratulations 
from, vetoed, VII, 430. 
Minister of United States in Buenos Ayres, 
return of, IT, 608, , 
Minister to be sent to United States, ITI, rsr. 
Received, III, 489; VIII, 131. 
Outrages upon American vessels in Falkland 
Islands discussed, IT, 553; III, 27. 
Revolution in Buenos’ Ayres discussed, V, 166. 
Tariff laws of, modifications in, discussed, IX, 
626. 
Treaty with, V, 226, 280; VIII, 265, 530; X, 200. 
Return of, requested, VIII, 303. 
War between Buenos Ayres and Brazil— . 
Peace concluded, II, 411. 
Questions between United States and Brazil 
arising out of, II, 363) 385: 
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Argus, The, iitegal paptaxe of, by Great Britain, 

fal, 362; .1 

/Redress pee ated i IV, 366... 

Arickaree Indians, allotment of flanda dea sever- 
alty to, referred to, VIII, 196, 

Arid Lands, . (See Irrigation.) 

Arizona, Territory.—One of the Southwestern 

Territories of the United States; motto, ‘‘ Ditat 
Deus.” Itis separated from the Pacific Ocean 
on the west by California and Nevada, and 

»»bounded on the north by Utah and Nevada, 
‘on the east by New Mexico, and on the south 

_by the Republic of Mexico; It lies between 
the parallels 31° 20’ and 37° north lat. and the 
meridians of 109° and 114° 45’ west long., in- 
cluding an area of 113,020 sq. miles. In 1900 
the white population of Arizona was 122,212, 
In addition to.these there are the Apache, 
Moqui, Pueblo, Arivaipa, Chemehuevi, Coha- 
huila, Cocopa, Walapai, Maricopa, Mohave, 
Navajo, Papago, Pima, and Paiute Indians. 
The chief industry is mining gold, silver, and 
copper. The surface of the Territory is much 
broken by the erosion of the streams, which 
Gut deep gorges in the rocks, the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado at some. points being 
more than a mile deep. The greater portion 
of the Territory was acquired by treaty with 
Mexico in 1848, the remainder by the Gads- 
den Purchase of 1853- 2 

Arizona Territory: 

Act to authorize leasing of lands for educa- 
tional purposes in, vetoed, IX, 670, 
Appropriation for, recommended, VIII, 104. 
Barracks, etc., within limits of Military De- 
partment of, construction of, recommended, 
VIII, 109. 
Bill to authorize issuance of bonds in aid of 
railroadsiin, vetoed, IX, 88. 
Indian outrages in, discussed, VIII, 348, 358. 
Lands in— 
Claims under Spanish and Mexican grants, 
discussed, IX, 49, 75, 126. 
Records of Mexican Government regarding, 
VII, 303. 
Set apart as public reservation by proclama- 
tion, IX, 376. 
Lawlessness prevailing in, and means for sup- 
pressing, discussed, VIII, 53, 76, 101. 
Proclamation against, VIII, 122. 
Population of, V, 514, 568. 
Territorial govérnment for, recommended, V, 
456, 514, 569. 

Arkansas.—One of the United States; nickname, 
the ‘“‘Bear State;” motto, ‘‘Regnant Populi.” 
It is bounded by Missouri on the north, on the 
east by Tennessee and Mississippi (from both 
of which it is separated by the Mississippi 
River), on the south by Louisiana, and on the 
west by Texas and Indian Territory. It ex- 
tends from lat. 33° to 36° 30’ north and from 
long. 89° 40’ to 949.42’ west. It contains 53,850 sq. 
miles, and in 1900 the population was 1,31 1,564. 
By legislative enactment the name of the State 
is pronounced Ar’kan-saw. ‘The State contains 
rich forests of oak, pine, walnut, hickory, cy- 
press, cedar, and other lumber-producing tim- 


abundance, 
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ber, Coal, iron, and building stone exist in 

The Mississippi River bottom 
lands are a fine cotton region. One of the 

curiosities of the State is the large number 

"of medicinal springs, the most popular of 
which—the_ Hot. Springs—is visited annually 
by thousands of people. Onespring in Fulton 
County discharges 15,000 barrels of water per 
day, at a temperature of 60°, The State was 
first settled by the French in 1685, and formed 
part of the Louisiana Purchase of 1803. It was 
organized as a Territory Mar. 2, 1819, admitted 
as a Stateintothe Union June 15, 1836, seceded 
May 6, 1861, and was readmitted June 22, 1868. 

Arkansas (see also Confederate States): 

Act for admission of, into Union vetoed, VI, 
648, 

_Acts of governor should be legalized, II, 232. 

Admission of, into Union, constitution adopt- 
ed, III, 225. 

Boundary of, II, 226, 

Constitution of, referred to, VI, 632. 

Defalcation of officers in, II, 375. 

Election disturbances in, and claims of per- 
sons to governorship discussed, VII, 264, 
265, 298, 319. 

Proclamation regarding, VII, 272. 

Lands granted to, in aid of railroads referred 
to, VI, 382. 

Marshal of United States in, advance of public 
moneys to, referred to, V, 302. 

Military governor of, office of, abolished, VI, 
176. 

Public lands in, proclamation regarding un- 
lawful possession of, IT, 543. 

Restoration of, into Union,.discussed, VI, 222, 
251. 

Road in, from Little Rock to Cantonment 
Gibson, II, 366. 

Secretary of, appointmentof, revoked, VI, 176. 

Arkansas Northwestern Railway Co., act author- 
izing construction of railroad by, through 
Indian Territory vetoed, IX, 580. 

Arkansas Post (Ark.), Battle of.—Jan. 10, 1863, 
an expedition under command of Gen. Mc- 
Clernand and convyoyed by Admiral Porter’s 
fleet of gunboats moved against Fort Hindman, 
at Arkansas Post, on the Arkansas River. Jan. 
II a combined attack was begun, which was 
maintained until 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the post, with 5,000 prisoners, was sur- 
rendered to the Union forces. The Federal 
loss in the action was 977 killed, wounded, and 
missing, | 

Armed Neutrality : 

Confederacy of, discussed, V, 275. 

In Middle States, discussed, VI, 24. 

Armenians.—Inhabitants of Armenia. They be- 
long to the Aryan family of nations. Ar- 
menia is the classical name of the Hebrew 
Ararat, Assyrian Urartu, the country which ex- 
tends from the shores of Lake Van, between 
the Upper Euphrates and Media, forming the 
juncture between the high plateau of Iran 
and the table-land of Asia Minor. It is the 
original seat of one of the oldest civilized peo- 
plesin the world. According to their records 
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they were governed i in ancient times by inde- 
‘pendent kings, but afterwards became tribu- 
tary to the Assyrians. After the Assyrian 


‘period Armenia became a dependency of Per- 


-siaand Media. Subsequently it was conquered 
by Alexander the Great, and later it’ passed 
“under the nominal supremacy of Parthia and 
Rome. ‘Then it was ruled by Persian, Byzan- 
tine, and Arabic governors until the dynasty of 
the Bagratides, which came to an end in 1045. 


The last vestige of Armenian independence ~ 


- was destroyed by the Mamelukes in 1375. Since 
that date they have been without an independ- 
ent state, their country being divided between 
Persia, Turkey, and Russia. Theystillhavean 
independent church, with the seat of govern- 
ment at Constantinople. In 1894 the greatest 
cruelties were visited upon Armenians in 
Turkey, in part because they were Christians. 
These atrocities were so great as toshock the 
civilized world. It was claimed that some of 
those upon whom outrages were committed 
were persons who had declared their inten- 
tion to become citizens of the United States. 

Our consuls were sent there to make investi- 
gation of these atrocities and cruelties; and 
important diplomatic correspondence fol- 
lowed. Ships were sent as far toward the 
point of actual disturbance as it was possible 
for them to go, that refuge might be offered 
our citizens and missionaries. Assurances 
were given by Tuykey that our countrymen 
should be secured and protected in all their 
rights (IX, 557, 637, 663, 715). 

Armenians: 
Cruelties and atrocities committed upon, in 
Turkey discussed, IX, 557, 637, 715. 
‘Investigation of, by American consul dis- 
cussed, IX, 557, 637. 
Referred to, TX, 658. 

Obtaining citizenship in United States and re- 
turning to Turkey expelled, discussed, 1X, 
440, 530; X, 210. 

Treatment of naturalized citizens of United 
States of Armenian origin by Turkey, IX, 663. 

Armistead, George, mentioned, IT, 132. 

Armor and Armor Plate: 

Discussed, IX, 324, 450, 540. 

Manufacture of, in United States recommend- 
ed, VIII, 515. 

Tests of, discussed, IX, 117, 200. 

Armories. (See Arsenals and Magazines.) 

Arms and Ammunition.—The use of firearms fol- 
lowed close upon the invention (about 1320) of 
gunpowder. The use of gunpowder in military 
operations in England dates from 1346. Gib- 
bon writes of a canton used at the siege of 
Adrianople by Mahomet JI in 1543. During 
that year the first English cannon was cast at 
Uckfield, Sussex. The arquebuse and musket 
were evolved by successive improvements on 
the large guns. The Swiss are said to have 
had 10,000 arquebusiers in 1471. At the battle 
of Pavia, in 1525, the Spaniards, under Emperor 
Charles V, with a force of 2,000 arquebusiers and 
800 musketeers, defeated Francis I of France, 
the effectiveness of the firearmsturning the tide 


of battle, The flintlock came 1008 use in 1630, 
was introduced into England under William 
III, and was effectively used as’ late as 1840 in 
the British army. The Landgrave of Hesse 
armed his followers with rifles in 1631. “The 
Fergusson breech-loading rifle was in use 
throughout the entire Revolutionary War, 
though the flintlock was the principal weapon 
used, The first practical breech-loading: fire- 
atm made in the United States was that nat- 
ented by Hall in 1811. About 10,000 were made 
for the Government, the inventor superintend- 
ing their manufacture at the Harpers Ferry 
Arsenal until his death in 1844. In 1854 Con- 
gress made an appropriation for breech-load- 
ing rifles, and experiments in this arm were 
conducted until the breaking out of the Civil 
War, during the progress of which the Govern- 
ment manufactured and purchased at home 
and abroad over 4,000,000 small arms of be- 
tween 25 and 30 different patterns. Among 
these were breech-loading rifles and carbines 
anda magazine gun—the Henry: | In 1866, 1869, 
and 1872 boards of officers were appointed 
to report upon a desirable small arm, and their 
investigations led to the adoption in 1873 of 
the Springfield rifle, which remained in use 
for 20 years. ‘The decade between 1880 and 
1890 witnessed a further development in small 
arms in the substitution of magazines for the 
single breech-loading apparatus, a decrease in 
the caliber of the ball, and the adoption of 
smokeless powder. The different forms of 
gunpowder uséd' in military operations in 


America as well as in foreign countries until _ 


within the last few years were essentially the 
same as those used a century or more ago, 
Ever since ‘the invention of gun cotton by 
SchGnbein in 1845 scientific attention has been 
directed to the manufacture of smokeless pow- 
der. The French seem to have been the 
first to compound a successful smokeless pow- 
der for use in small arms. The material used 
is a form of melinite and belongs to the nitro- 
cellulose or nitro-gun-cotton preparations, 
The powder is not absolutely smokeless, but 
the film of smoke arising from individual rifle 
firing is not visible for more than 300 yards. 
Among the latest explosives produced in the 
United States are cannonite, fulgurite, pro- 
gressite, Americanite, and Schnebelite. The 
Army has several depots for the storage of 
powder, the principal one of which is near 
Dover, N. J. Powder for both branches of the 
service is supplied by private firms, Project- 
iles for the naval guns are made at the Naval 
Gun Foundry at Washington, D.C. The armor- 
piercing shells are carefully machined: and 
tempered, and are much more expensive to 
make than ordinary projectiles. In 1892 the 
United States adopted the Krag-Jérgensen 
cut-off model magazine rifle. It weighs 8.7 
pounds, Its barrel is 30 inches long and has 
acaliber ofo.30faninch. ‘The magazine holds 
5 cartridges, and Wetterin smokeless powder 


| gives an initial velocity of 2,000 feet per second 


to the bullet. (See also Arsenals; Artillery.) 
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oe for, referred to, VI, ens ai ( 
State arsenals =e to, V, 306, . 

Territories and District of Columbia to re- 
ceive supplies not to exceed the quota of 
astate with least representation in Con- 


» ress, VITI, 574; IX, 27.. 


Exportation of, order prohibiting, VI, 125. 


Extended, VI, 235... 
Modified, VI, 178. 
Recommended, I, 385. 
Rescinded, VI, 335. 

Gunpowder manufactory, erection of, recom- 
mended, ITI, 391, 497. 

Loans of, to private citizens inquired into, 
II, 67. 

Manufactory for small arms ingnomveaceided, 
IIT, 391, 497. 

Manufacture of — 
Progress made in, I, 311, 486. 
Should be encouraged, I)! 265, 307, 455. 
Statement of, IT, 28. 

Patent rifle, expenditures relating to procure- 
ment and properties of, II, 370. 

Statement of, II, 198, 201, 221. 

Supply of, I, 476. 


Armstrong, John: 


Communicating letter from the French minis- 
ter of foreign relations showing disposition 
of the French people towards the people of 
the United States, I, 446, 449. 


Army.—The earliest American military estab- 


lishment consisted of two parts, the Conti- 
nental Army, organized by the Continental 
Congress June 15, 1775, and the militia, or- 
ganized by the States, averaging between 
the years 1775 and 1781 about 60,000 men, 
though often not more than half that num- 
ber were in active service. The War De- 
partment was established by act of Congress 
Aug. 7, 1789. WNov.5, 1783, the Army was dis- 
banded and 1,000 men retained until the peace 
establishment could be organized. Though 
temporarily increased by Indian wars and 
troubles with France, the Federal forces num- 
bered only from 3,000 to 5,000 men at the out- 
break of the Warof 1812. During that war the 
number of regular troops was more than 
30,000, and 470,000 militia were enlisted. Up 
to the time of the Mexican War the Army 
averaged 9,000 men. During that war the 
regular troops enrolled numbered 27,000 and 
the volunteers 74,000. With the return of 
peace the regular forces were reduced to 
10,000, and later increased to. 12,000, During 
the first year of the Civil War the Regular 
Army was increased to 35,000 by the addition 
of 11 regiments, viz: One of cavalry, 1,189 offi- 
cers and men; 1 of artillery, 12 batteries, 6 
pieces each, 1,909 men; 9 of infantry, consist- 
ing of 3 battalions of 8 companies each, 22,068 
officers and men; but the number of militia 
and volunteers was very much larger. Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s first call, issued Apr. 15, 1861,was 
for 75,000 men for 3 months’ service (VI, 13). 
Later enlistments, were mostly for 3 years. 
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At the beginning of 1862. the number of vol- 


—unteers in the Army was 5§0,000, and during 
the next three years it was 900,000, At the 
close of the war the Federal Army numbered 
1,000,000. The total number of enlistments 
“was 2,688,523 (VII, 202). In 1867 the ‘peace 
est .blishment” of the Regular Army was fixed 
at 54,641 men. It was then reduced by succes- 
sive enactments to 25,000 enlisted men in 1875, 
Ai the beginning of 1898 the peace establish- 
ment of the Army consisted of 10 regiments 
cavalry, 8,410; 5 regiments artillery, 2,900; 25 
tegiments infantry, 13,525; 1 engineer bat- 
talion, 216; total, 25,051. ‘This did not include 
brigade and staff officers. At the outbreak of 
the Spanish-American War 2 additional regi- 
ments of artillery were added to the regular 
forces and the line of the Army was reorgan- 
ized on the basis of 2 battalions of 4 companies 
each to. the regiment, and 2.skeleton’ compa- 
nies. In case of a declaration of war these 
skeleton companies are to be: manned, and, 
with 2 other companies for which authority 
to. raise is granted, are to: form the third bat- 
talion in each infantry regiment. Under the 
provisions of a law approved Mar. 2, 1899, the 
Regular Army establishment was fixed at 
about 27,700 officers and men. To meet the 
exigencies of the service in the newly acquired 
possessions, the President was authorized to 
maintain the Regular Army at a strength of 
65,000 enlisted men and to raise a force of 
35,000 volunteers, to be recruited from the 
country at large or from the localities where 
their services are needed, *‘ without restriction 
as to citizenship or educational qualifications.” 
This act provided that from and after its ap- 
proval the Army should consist of 3 major- 
generals, 6 brigadier-generals, 10 regiments of 
cavalry, 7 regiments of artillery, 25 regiments 
of infantry, an Adjutant-General’s Depart- 
ment, an: Inspector-General's Department, a 
Judge-Advocate-General's Department, a 
Quartermaster’s Department, a Subsistence 
Department, a Medical Department, a Pay De- 
partment, a Corps of Engineers, an Ordnance 
Department, a Signal Corps, 30 chaplains te 
be assigned to regiments or posts in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of War, the officers of the 
Record and Pension Office, the officers and en- 
listed men of the Army on the retired list, the 
professors, corps of cadets, an army service 
detachment and band at the United States 
Military Academy, and such other officers and 
enlisted men as might thereafter be provided 
for. The law further provided for the re- 
duction of the Army to its normal strength 
not later than July 1,1901. Following is a list 
of the commanders of the Army since 1775, to- 
gether with their respective ranks and the 
period of command: Gen. George Washing- 
ton, June 15, 1775, to Dec. 23, 1783; Maj. Gen. 
Henry Knox, Dec. 23, 1783, to June 20, 1784; Capt. 
John Doughty (artillery), June 20, 1784, to 
Aug. 12, 1784; Lieut. Col. Josiah Harmar (in- 
fantry), Aug. 12,1784, to Mar. 4, 1791; Maj. Gen. 
Arthur St. Clair, Mar. 4, 1791, to Mar. 5, 1792; 
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Maj. Gen, Anthony Wayne, Apr. 13, 1792, to 
Dec. 15, 1796; Brig. Gen. James Wilkinson, 
Dec. 15, 1796, to July 13, 1798; Lieut. Gen. George 
Washington, July 13,1798, to Dec. 14, 1799; Maj. 
Gen. Alexander Hamilton, Dec. 14, 1799, to 
June 15, 1800; Brig. Gen. James Wilkinson, 
June 15, 1800, to Jan. 27, 1812; Maj. Gen. Henry 
Dearborn, Jan. 27, 1812, to June 15, 1815; Maj. 
Gen. Jacob Brown, June 15, 1815, to Feb. 24, 
_ 1828; Maj. Gen. Alexander Macomb, May 20, 
- 1828, to June 25, 1841; Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott, 
July 5, 1841, to Nov. 1, 1861; Maj. Gen, George 
Brinton McClellan, Nov. 1, 1861, to Mar. 11, 
1862; Maj. Gen. Henry Wager Halleck, July 23, 
1862, to Mar. 9, 1864; Gen. Ulysses Simpson 
Grant, Mar. 9, 1864, to Mar. 4, 1869; Gen. William 
Tecumseh Sherman, Mar. 8, 1869, to Nov. 1, 
1883; Gen. Philip Henry Sheridan, Nov: 1, 1883, 
to Aug. 5, 1888; Lieut. Gen. John McAllister 
Schofield, Aug. 14, 1888, to Sept. 29, 1895; Maj. 
Gen. Nelson Appleton. Miles, Oct. 5, 1895, to 
present time (1902). 
irmy (see also“Militia; War Department): 
Absence of soldiers of, orders and proclama- 
tion regarding, VI, 119, 163. 
Act— 
Depriving President of command of, dis- 
cussed, VI, 472. 
. Repeal of, recommended, VI, 673. 
Fixing military establishment vetoed, I, 211. 
Making certain debts of soldiers, lien against 
pay recommended, VIII, 85. 
Providing for additional medical officers in 
volunteer service vetoed, VI, 88. 
Annuities for families of deceased soldiers 
recommended, VII, 473. 
Appointments in, IV, 281. 
Appropriations for. (See War Department.) 
Artillery tactics for use of, prepared, IT, 361. 
Asylum for aged and disabled members of. 
(See Soldiers’ Home.) 
Barracks, permanent, for, recommended, III, 
537- 
Battalion formation in, recommendations re- 
garding, IX, 196, 446, 535. 
Brevet appointments in, referred to, VI, 384. 
Brevet rank— 
Conferred for services in Indian wars, IV, 
155. 
Discussed, ITI, 439; V, 21. 
Cavalry tactics for use of, prepared, IT, 36r. 
Certificate of merit granted enlisted men, 
additional pay to, recommended, VIII, 148. 
Chaplains for hospitals, recommended, VI, 48. 
Clothing accounts of enlisted men in, referred 
to, VIII, 73. 

Manufactured in United States referred to, 
II, 66, 116. 

Command and rankin. (SeeOfficers of, post. ) 

Commanders of. (See Enc. Art., Army.) 

Commanding officers and men praised by 
President Roosevelt X, 497. 

Commanders of. (See Enc. Art., Army.) 

Conduct of, in Mexican War discussed, IV, 
631. 

Courts-martialin. (See Courts-Martial; Courts, 
Military.) 
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Sag wave 


Deserters from— re Fe Fe el 
Pardons granted, (See rey wizaeh 
Shot, referred to, IV, 437. fetter 
Desertions in— bf oe 
. Discussed, VIII, 348. 
Legislation regarding selieaatyr statute of 
limitations as atipier to, Sao eiae EEC 
« VII, 572: 

Ponta, of pay withheld so as to prevent, 
II, 305. 

Reduction in, IX, 115, 196. 

Discussed by President— 

Adams, J. Q., II, 305, 359, 387- 

Arthur, VIII, 49, 137, 245. ah 

Cleveland, VIII, 347, 514, 788; IX, 445, 534, 726. 

Grant, VII, 108, 193, 248, 294, 350, 406. 

Harrison, Benj., IX, 115, 196, 319. 

Hayes, VII, 472, 499, 572, 617. 

Jackson, II, 603; III, 32, 113,168. 

Jefferson, I, 329, 345, 385, 406. 

Johnson, VI, 363, 451, 575, 683. 

Lincoln, VI, 48. 

McKinley, X, 95, 116, 160,..224. 

Madison, I, 476, 486, 494, 505, 528, 548, 553, 564. 

Monroe, II, 50, 111, 188, 211, 254. 

Fierce, V, 215, 286, 408. 

Polk, IV, 410, 426, 631. 

Roosevelt, 445, 497. 

Tyler, IV, 89, 268. 

Van Buren, III, 390, 537. 

Washington, I, 60, 65, 83, 122, 126, 184. 


real hisewee tea, 


Wy Tes 


‘Education in,discussed, VII, 618; TX, 447. 


Elections, interference in, by, inquired oe 
III, 96. 
Prohibited, VI, 668. 
Enlisted men in, orders establishing limits of 
punishment for, IX, 167, 602. 5 
Eulogy on the army of the United States by 
President Roosevelt, won by their gallantry 
and efficiency in the Cuban and Philippine 
campaigns, X, 497. 
Executionsin,contrary to law referred to, I1,66, 
Expenditures of. (See War Department.) 
Imprisonment of American citizens by offi- 
cers'in, referred to, VII, 55. 
Increase in, ITI, 497; V, 15. 
Recommended, I, 441, 549, 553; III, 254, 389; 
IV, 426, 504; V, 21, 87, 130, 178, 215, 286, 297, 
408, 456, 458; VI, 48; VII, 376, 472; VIII, 50; 
IX, 41; X, 116, 
Indian campaigns. (See Indian Wars.) 
Indians enlisted in, discussed, IX, 196. 
Insane asylum for, (See Government Hos- 
pital for Insane.) 
Inspector-General of, 
eral of Army.) 
Intoxicating liquors, order prohibiting sale 
of, in, VIT, 640. 
ands granted persons who have served in. 
(See Lands, Bounty.) 
Large standing, unnecessary in time of peace, 
I, 329; III, 170, 390; IV, 48, 413; V, 200. 
Legislation for, referred to, VI, 387. 
Measures for efficiency of, recommended, VII, 
194, 294, 350. 
Medical corps for, recommended, VIT, 194. 


i 


(See Inspector-Gen- 


t 


Aware, 


awixinell hes aleadeth 


iar Seige ad a 
dical Department of, reorganization of, 

saa to, VI, 81. 

Mileage system, ‘repeal of law “abolishing, 
, recommended, VII, 350. 

Military establishment nee vetoed, I, arr. 
Military peace establishment discussed, II, 

111; IV, 603; VI, 363, 683. 

Military Elaine! ot limitations against de- 

sertions recommended, VII, 572. 

‘Modern rifles for, recommended, 1x: 196. 
Nominations— 
'. Correspondence regarding, IV, 419, 517, 518, 
586. 
Reasons therefor, TIT, 556; IV, 446, 517, 518, 520. 
Withdrawn, IT, 126. 
Northwestern, referred to, IT, 33. 
Number of men and officers in, referred to, 
VI, 380. ° 
Office of Inspector-General in. 
spector-General of Army.) 
Officers andsoldiers of temporary, discharged, 
I, 306. 
Officers of— 

Absence of, orders and proclamation regard- 
ing, VI, 119, 163. 

Accounts of, referred to, II, 237. : 

Additional grades of, referred to, V, 96. 

Annuities for families of deceased, recom- 
mended, VII, 359, 408, 499. 

Appointments and promotions, brevet rank 
discussed, IT, 439; V, 21. 

Appointments and promotions of, III, 556; 

IV, 419, 446, 517, 518, 587. 
Recommendations regarding, VIII, 514, 789. 

Assignments of, to duty referred to, VI, 67. 

Brevet rank conferred upon, for service in 
Indian wars, IV, 155. 

Brevetted, II, 242. 

Commissious of brevet and staff, referred to, 
AV 2K. 

Details of, to colleges and universities from 
retired list recommended, VII, 618. 

Increase in number of, recommended, T, 122, 
595) 519. 

Law authorizing retirement of, when in- 
competent recommended, V, 88. 

Letter of John Randolph, jr., demanding 
that certain, be punished for insulting, I, 
301. d 

Pay of— 

Equalization of, with naval officers dis- 
cussed, III, 35. 

Inequality in, between naval officers and, 
discussed, IT, 460. 

Question of restraining, from usurping pow- 
ers of civil functionaries referred to, V, 96, 

Relative rank of— 

Referred to, ITT, 556; V, 97- 
With officers of Navy referred to, V, 88, 97, 
133, 178; VI, 39. 

Retired list of— 

Details for colleges and universities from, 
recommended, VII, 618. 

Recommended, V, 88, 178, 338; VIII, 137. 

Repeal of act limiting number on, recom- 
mended, VII, 473. 


(See In- 


AYO PEN Sich esgneesbh 


% 


gated ott Yo york 


Army—Continued, 
sini Ce 

) prin chee of; teport, relating to, ‘transi nits 

Pardons granted deserters. (See Pardons, a ? 
Partial reonganization of, recommended, V. 

339. Ls er ry ink 

Pay of— 

In depreciated paper dhgiltbed ‘into, um, es . 

‘Increase in, discussed, V, 286," (Com 

Revision be recommended, III, 256. 

Payment of, resolution providing 6 “ap- 

proved, VI, 149. rn. OMe 

_ Provision for Sap por, of. 
ment.) 

Punishment for enlisted men in, Ortiers. estab- 
lishing limits of, IX, 167, 602. nore 
Quartermaster-General of, fireproof ‘building 

for recordsin office of, recommended, VII, 572. 

Quartermaster’s Department, “appointments 

in, referred to, ITI, 556. . 

Rank and command in. (See Officers of, ante.) 
Reading matter for, recommendations Sree 

ing, VII, 473, 499. 

Reduction in, referred to and discussed, I, 564; 

TI, 129, 136; VI, 363, 683. 

Reenlistment after 10 years, repeal of law for- 

bidding, recommended, IX, 446. 

Referred to, II, 62; VI, 380, 387. 
Regulations— 

Compiled by Gen. Scott, I, 226. 

Orders promulgating, IX, 167, 602. 

Referred to, VII, 473. 

Reorganization of— 
Commission to report upon— 
Appointed, VII, 398. 
Referred to, VII, 422. 
Time to report, extension of, recom- 
mended, VII, 407. 

Recommended, V, 339. 

Report regarding, transmitted and investi- 
gation into referred to with .a view ‘to 
proper action in the matter, T, 301. 

Repeal or amendment of act forbidding use of 

as posse comitatus recommended, VII, 500. ° 

Rifle for use of, IX, 727. 

Adoption of, recommended, IX, 196. 

Selected, IX, 446. 

Rules and regulations Costas by General 

Scott, IT, 26. 

School buildings for posts of, recommended, 

VI, 499. 

Smokeless powder recommended, IX, 196. 
Staff corps of, recommendations regarding, 

IIL, 389, 537; VII, 40, 148, 248, 294. 

Subsistence Department, appropriation for, 

Tecommended, VII, 350. 

Subsistence of, referred to, II, 25, 137. 
Sunday, observance of, by, enjoined by Presi- 

dent Lincoln, VI, 125. 

Surgeon-General of. (See Surgeon-General of 

Army.) 

Transportation of, from Council Bluffs to Ore- 

gon River referred to IT, 226. 

Volunteers for, acceptance of, encouraged, I, 

428, 441. 

Army Medical Museum, building for, recom: 
mended, VII, 620; VIII, 193, 246. 


(see War" Depart. 
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Army of the Potomac. (See War Patera the 

States) Vere 
y Officers. (See ‘Army.) ” 

Arner, Philip, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
_ VIII, 443. 

Arnold, Gerrard, reward offered for murderer 
of, IT, 377. 

Arnold, Samuel, minitoased in murder ae Presi- 
dent Lincoln, proceedings of trial and verdict 
of military commission, VI, 334, 335) 336, 342 
-347) 348. 

Arny, W. F. M., mentioned, VI, 468. ‘ 

Aroostook, The, claim of owners of, for compen- 
sation in searching for bodies and property 
-lost in steamer Onezda, VII, 165. 

Aroostook War.—Between 1837 and 1839 the 

_ unsettled boundary between Maine and New 
Brunswick came near leading to active hostil- 
itieson the Aroostook River. The governor of 
Maine sent troops to drive off the intruders 

. and erect fortifications, and Congress author- 
ized the President to resist the encroachments 
of the British. President Van Buren sent Gen. 
Scott to the scene, who arranged a truce, and 
it was agreed that the country should be occu- 


pied jointly, as before, pending adjustment of - 


the boundary, which was definitively settled 
Aug. 9, 1842, by the Ashburton treaty (III, 516, 
521, 530). 

Arsenals. — Armories and arsenals were not 
established in the United States until the be- 
ginning of the Revolutionary War. In 1776 
powder was manufactured in Virginia and 
brass cannon were cast in Philadelphia. An 
arsenal was established at Carlisle, Pa., the 
same year. Washington in 1777 chose Spring- 
field, Mass., as a suitable location for an arse- 
nal,and smallarms were manufactured there 
in 1787. The establishment now has a.capacity 
of 1,000 rifles per day.. The arsenal at Har- 
pers Ferry, W. Va., was begun in 1795, and from 
that time the number was gradually increased 
until 1860, when there were 23 arsenals scat- 
tered over the country. The principal ones at 
present in use are at Allegheny, Pa.; Augusta, 
Ga.; Benicia, Cal.; Cheyenne, Wyo.; Columbia, 
Tenn.; Fort Leavenworth, Kans.; Fortress 
Monroe, Va.; Fort Snelling, Minn.; Frank- 
ford, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Augusta, Me.; 

Springfield, Mass.; Governors Island, N. Y.; 
Rock Island, I11.; St. Louis, Mo.; San eater; 
Tex.; Dover, N. ce Vancouver, ‘Wash.; Wash- 
ington, D.C,; Watertown, Mass., and Water- 
vliet, N. Y. Ordnance, arms, ammunition, 
and accouterments are manufactured at many 
of these places, the idea being to devote each 
to a special line of fabrication. Thus the 
establishment at Watervliet is devoted to the 
manufacture of heavy ordnance. Casting and 
assembling of guns are carried on at Rock 
Island and Benicia, as well as the making of 
leather goods. Naval guns and projectiles 
are made at Washington, D. C. 

Arsenals and Magazines (see also Arms and 
Ammunition; Gunpowder Manufactory; 
National Foundry): 

Augusta, Ga., arsenal at, referred to, II, 327. 
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Art. 
Art Exhibition. 


Arsenals and deigasines concen toO—% = 

_ Erection of armories on TISPLERE bss fee 

: erred to, II, 136, 212, 239; IV, 226 

Establishment of, recommended 9 utilize the 
iron mines and works at Berkeley and ir 
the State of Virginia, Tr. 107, 

, In the South, I, 335. oiltye 

Frankford, Pa., arsenal at, referred to, VIII, TA 

Location for magazines, referred to, VI, 646. 

Replenishment of, recommended, I, 265. ~ 

Rock Island Arsenal, appropriatica for, Fecom- 
mended, VIII, 93, 151. 

Sale of, not used by Government recom- 
mended, VII, 40, 195, 408. 

Schuylkill Arsenal, appropriation fem recom- 

_ mended, VIII, 198, 

Sites for— ae hott 
Appropriation for, ie 203. “0% 
Referred to, I, 186; V, 363; VII, 194. 

(See Science and Art.) 
(See International Exhibition 


CTHHUIA 


of Fine Arts.) 


Arthur, Chester A. (twenty-first President United 


States): > 
Annual messages of, VIII, 37, 126, 170, 235. 
Biographical sketch of, VIII, 31. 

Bland-Allison Act discussed by, and recom~ 

mendations regarding, VIII, 46, 133, 243. 

Civil service Gisqusscd by, VIII, 60, 145, 161, 167, 

186, 252, 276. 

Collector of port of New York, suspension of, 

discussed, VII, 511. 
Constitutionalamendment regarding approval 

of separate items of bill and veto of others 

recommended by, VIII, 138, 187, 253. 

Death of, announced and honors to be paid 
memory of, VIII, 496, 497. } 
Death of President Garfield— 
Announced to, and reply of, VIII, 14. 
Discussed by, VIII, 33, 37. 
Finances discussed by, VIII, 45, 132, 176, 242. 
Inaugural address of, VIII, 33. 
Internal improvements discussed by, VIII, 59. 
Oath of office administered to, VIII, 25. 
Portrait of, VIII, 30. 
Powers of Federal and State Governments 
discussed by, VIII, 120, 184, 221. ; 
Proclamations of— 
Day of mourning in memory of President 
Garfield, VIII, 34. 
Discriminating duties on vessels from Cuba 
and Puerto Rico suspended, VIII, 223. 
Duties on foreign vessels suspended, VIII, 
284, 285. ; 
Extraordinary session of Senate, VIII, 34, 286. 
Hundredth anniversary of surrender by 
Washington of commission as Commander 
in Chief, VIII, 223. 
Quarantine regulations, VIII, 225. 
Thanksgiving, VIII, 36, 123, 159, 225. 
Treaty with Great Britain, termination of, 
VIII, 280. 

Unauthorized occupancy of lands in Indian 
Territory, VIII, 224. 

Unlawful combinations in Utah, VIII, 122. 

World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial 
Exposition, VITI, 159. 


7 r 


weyers mi ~T sak 4 iy Tn: 


Arthur, Ghester A.coatiaued, 0 Ais 
_ State of the Union discussed by, VIII, 235. 
Tariff discussed by, VII, 49, 134, 252. 
Rae Bagh ae proclamations of, VIII, 36, 123, 
met BED F2S ist ton rst ri 
Wisin messages of— ; 
Chinese immigration, VIII, 1 112, 
Passengers by sea, VIII, 118. | 
_ Relief of Fitz-John Porter, VIII, 221. 
- Rivers and harbors, VIII, 120, ‘ 
Discussed, VIII, 137. 
Articles of Confederation, I, 9 
Signers of, I, 17. 
 Artillery.—The history of artillery begins shortly 
after the invention of gunpowder. It was used 


by the Moors of Algeciras, in Spain, in 1343, and - 


Edward III, had 4 cannon at Crecy in 1346. 
_ During the sixteenth century brass guns and 
cast-iron projectiles were adopted throughout 
Europe. Gustavus Adolphus, Sweden’s great- 
est warrior, introduced the battalion system 
and reduced the use of artillery to a sciencein 
Europe. Napoleon owed much of his military 
success to his skillin the manipulation of artil- 


lery. In his wars are seen the first important 


effects of the concentration of fire, which in 
those days could only be produced by the niass- 
ingof guns. Napoleon III madea special study 
of the subject of artillery, and the treatise be- 
gun and mainly written by him isa standard 
work on the subject. During the Civil War 
Gen. William F. Barry did much to improve 
the organization of the artillery of the Union 
Army. Theaggregate of field guns was about 
15,000, with 40,000 horses and 48,000 men. The 
Regular Army of the United States at present 
(1902) includes 7 regiments of artillery, with full 
quota of officers and enlisted men. Kach reg- 
iment consists of 12 batteries of heavy artillery, 
2 batteries of field.artillery, and a band. The 
regimental officers are colonel, lieutenant-col- 
onel, 3 majors, 16 captains, 16 first lieutenants, 
14 second lieutenants, sergeant-major, and 
quartermaster-sergeant. ‘The personnel of the 
battery consists of a captain and firstand sec- 
ond lieutenants, with full quota of noncom- 
missioned officers and 52 privates. The maté- 
tiel of a mounted battery of field artillery on 
a war footing is 6 guns and 6 caissons, battery 
wagon, traveling forge, and 112 horses. In 
time of peace the numbers of men and horses 
are reduced to 60 and 80, respectively. (See 
also Army.) 
Artillery: 
Increase in. (See Army, increase in.) 
Organization of, discussed, V, 288. 
Artillery School of Practice at Yortress Monroe, 
Va., II, 374. 
Artists, Foreign, tariff discriminations against, 
VIII, 207, 237, 339, 506; IX, 66. 
Arundel Manuscripts, copy of, placed in Library 
of Congress, I, 226. 
Arve, The, seizure of, by Haitien authorities, V, 
144. 
Ashburton Treaty.—A treaty concluded at Wash- 
ington Aug. 9, 1842, between Great Britain and 
the United States. It was negotiated by Lord 


‘ 


‘ev 2 oul, 
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“Asti rton and Daniel Webster. It settled 
e pada boundary line between the 
"United States and Canada. The former secuted 
_ about seyen-twelfths of the territory which had 
' been claimed by both countries. Provision was 
also made by the treaty for the suppression of 
the slave trade and the mutual extradition 
of fugitives from justice (IV, 162, 194, 229). 
Ashburton Treaty: 
‘Discussed, IV, 162, 194, 229. 
Reference to, IV, 281, 423; V, 227, 540. 
Asheville, N. €., act for erection of public’ build- 
ing in, vetoed, VIII, 475. 
Ashley, Gen., attacked by Indians, II, 212. 
Ashton, J. Hubley, agent of United States wefore 
Mexican and United States Claims Commis- 
sion, report of, transmitted, VI, 425. 
Asia.—The largest grand division ‘of the globe. 
It is generally regarded as the birthplace of 
the human family and the seat of the most 
ancient civilization. Its area, including adja- 
cent islands, is (estimated) 17,255,890 sq. miles. . 
Its population was estimated in 1900 to be 
923,367,000.. Asia lies in the north division of 
the Eastern Hemisphere. The mass of thé con- 
tinent is more than four times that of Europe. 
Though it contains more than one-half the in- 
habitants of the globe, its area is so vast that 
the density of its population is only one-third 
that of Europe. The continent embraces in a 
general way all climates, physical features, 
grades of civilization, and forms of religion. 
In the southeast and north the people are Mon- 
golians, the central and west central portions 
are peopled by Aryan races, while the Arabs, 
Hebrews, and Syrians of the southwest belong 
to the Semitic group of peoples. The coun- 
triesof Asia are Siberia, China, Korea, Borneo, 
Sumatra, Annam, Siam, Burma, India, Tibet, 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Turkestan, Persia, 
Arabia, Asiatic Turkey, and the Japan and 
Philippine Islands. 
Asia: 
Commerce with, extension of, recommended, © 
V, 88, 167. 
Cooly trade with, referred to, WI, 60. 
Asiatic Squadron. (See Manila Harbor, Battleo/.) 
Asphaltum, disposition of lands in Utah contain- 
ing, discussed, IX, 736. 
Aspinwall, United States of Colombia: 
Claims arising out of destruction of, VIII, 327, 
537- 
Imprisonment of American citizens in, VIII, 
ail. 
Maltreatment of passengers and seamen on 
ships plying between New York and, VI, 212. 
Vessels from, duties on, suspended, VIII, 284. 
Assassination of President Lincoln. (See Lin- 
coln, Abraham.) 
Assessments, Political.—In the conduct of a po- 
litical campaign considerable expense is in- 
.curred for hall rent, printing, music, and the 
necessary and legitimate efforts of each party 
to present its claims to the voters and secure 
their attendance at the polls. This expense is 
paid out of the campaign funds of the various 
political parties, the money therefor being 


' wot 


wi 


f 
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, raisedjin part by assessments upon | both can- 
be seaidatee and officeholders, as well as by volun- 

' tary contributions. In order to properly ap- 

' portion the contributions to the campaign 
funds, assessments are sometimes based upon 
the salary of the office held or asked for at the 
hands of the party.. There is a limit to legiti- 
mate party assessments and party expenses, 
beyond which lies the criminal field of black- 
mail and bribery. The first legal knowledge 
of the system of levying political assessments 
is found in the testimony taken before. the 
Swartwout investigating committee of the 
House inthe Twenty-fifth Congress. A former 

_. deputy collector of the port of New York testi- 

_ fied that he had frequently been called upon 
to contribute while in the custom-house. As 
far as can be ascertained, assessments haye 
been pretty general since 1840. It is claimed 
by the advocates of civil-service reform that 
‘a proper execution of the civil-service laws will 
largely, if not entirely, destroy the plan of 
assessments of persons holding office when 
made without their consent. 

Assumption of State Debts.— Early in the second 
session of the First Congress Alexander Ham- 
ilton, Secretary of the Treasury, recommended 
that in order to restore public credit the Fed- 
eral Government should fund and pay the 
foreign debt of the Confederation ($13,000,000), 
the domestic debt ($42,000,000), and also that it 
assume and pay the unpaid war debt of the 
States. Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, and South Carolina favored the 
plan. Virginia strongly opposed the latter 
clause. She wassustained in her opposition by 
Maryland, Georgia,and New Hampshire. The 
influence of North Carolina thrown against the 


measure defeated it for the time, but it was’ 


revived later, and passed Aug. 4, 1790, it was 

_claimed, by a combination of its friends with 
those of the measure locating the Federal cap- 
italon the Potomac. The amount authorized 
to be assumed by the Government in the liqui- 
dation of the State debts was $21,500,000, but the 
amount actually assumed was $3,250,000 less 
than that sum, 

Astronomical Observatory: 

Establishment of, recommended, II, 313. 
Report of Simon Newcomb on improvements 
for, VIII, 203. 

Asylum, Military. (See Soldiers’ Home.) 

Asylum, Right of, discussed, VI, 685; IX, 529. 

Atchison and Pikes Peak Railroad Co. referred 
to, VI, 460. 

Atkinson, Edward, international arrangement 
fixing rates between gold and silver coinage, 
report of, on, VIII, 592. 

Atkinson, Henry: 

Mentioned, IT, 132. 

Treaty with Indians concluded by, II, 321. 

Troops sent to suppress Indians, commanded 
by, II, 387, 603. 

Atlanta, The, (See Weehawken, The.) 

Atlanta, Ga.: 

Capture of, and orders regarding celebration 
of, VI, 238. 


‘federate supplies from Macon. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Continued. 


Collection of remains of officers a a ans soldiers 
around, referred to, VI, 383. - 
Cotton Exposition at, VIII, 44. ssi ‘ 


‘Atlanta (Ga.), Battle of.—On the’ night of hag 


2t, 1864, Gen. Hood transferred his forces be- 
fore Atlanta to a point near Decatur, about 5 
miles east of Atlanta. Sherman came up and, 
finding the works on ‘Peach Tree’ Creek aban- 
doned, proceeded to invest the city. ‘At 11 
a.m. of the 22d Hood surprised the left wing 
of Sherman's army, ‘under McPherson, by a 
sudden movement from Decatur. ‘The whole 
line was soon engaged. Gen. McPherson was 
killed in the action, and the command of the 
Army of the Tennessee devolved upon Ger. 


“Logan. After 4 hours of fighting the Confed- 


erates retired into their main works about 
Atlanta, leaving their dead and wounded on 
the field. The total Confederate loss was esti- 
mated at about 8,000. The Federal loss was 3,722 


killed, wounded, and missing. Sherman now 


drew his lines closely around Atlanta and pre- 
pared for a siege, but was unable to cut off Con- 
Aug. 25 he 
gave up the idea of a direct siege. Sept.1, how- 
ever, a part of Hood’s forces under Hardee 
having been repulsed at Jonesboro, Hood blew 
up his magazines ane evacuated the city. 


Atlantic Ocean: 


Canal from— 
Great Lakes to, commission to consider con- 
struction of, IX, 747. 
Gulf of Mexico to, discussed, IT, 429. 
Junction between Pacific and, referred to, IV, 
275; V, 140. 
Desired, V, 280, 457. 


‘Atlantic Telegraph: 


Discussed, VI, 455. 
Referred to, VI, 128, 181, 244. 


Atlixco (Mexico), Battle of.—Immediately after 


the battle of Huamantla Gen, Lane pressed 
forward to relieve the garrison at Puebla. Oct. 
18, 1847, he learned that Rea, with a body of 
guerrillas, was at Atlixco, a town about 10 
leagues from Perote, ‘The enemy was encoun- 
tered on the afternoon of the 19th outside of 
the city, driven into and through the city, 
and dispersed. The Mexican loss was very se- 
vere, no less than 519 having been killed and 
wounded, while the Americans lost only 2 men. 


Attorney-General.—The early American Colonies 


had their attorneys-general, The judiciary 
act passed in 1789 under the new Constitution 
provided foran Attorney-General of the United 
States toactas Government counsel, at a salary 
of $1,500. His official duties, which were light, 
did not interfere with the regular practice of 
his profession. It was not until 1814 that he 
became a member of the Cabinet, and not 
until 1858 was he provided with an assistant. 
In 1861 he was given charge of the United 
States district attorneysand marshals. In 1870 
the office was reorganized’ as the Department 
of Justice. The following isa list of Attorneys- 
General in the order of their appointment from 
1789 to date; Edmund Randolph, Virginia; 


_ William Bradford, Pennsylvania; Charles Lee, 


_ Virginia; Levi Lincoln, Massachusetts; Robert 


| Smith, Maryland; John Breckenridge, Ken- 
tucky; C. A. Rodney, Pennsylvania; William 

Pinkney, Maryland; Richard Rush, Pennsyl- 

vania; William Wirt, Virginia; John M. Ber- 

rien, Georgia; R, B. Taney, Maryland; B, F. 

Butler, New York; Felix Grundy, Tennessee; 

Henry D. Gilpin, Pennsylvania; J. J, Critten- 

. den, Kentucky; Hugh S, Legaré, South Caro- 
lina; John Nelson, Maryland; John Y. Mason, 

Virginia; Nathan Clifford, Maine; Isaac Tou- 

cey, Connecticut; Reverdy Johnson, Maryland; 

J. J. Crittenden, Kentucky; Caleb Cushing, 

Massachusetts; J. S. Black, Pennsylvania; 

E. M. Stanton, Pennsylvania; Edward Bates, 

Missouri; James Speed, Kentucky; Henry 

Stanbery, Ohio; W. M. Ewvarts, New York; 

E. Rockwood Hoar, Massachusetts; Amos T. 

Akerman, Georgia; G. H, Williams, Oregon; 

Edwards Pierrepont, New York; Alphonso 

Taft, Ohio; Charles Devens, Massachusetts; 

Wayne MacVeagh, Pennsylvania; B. H, Brews- 

ter, Pennsylvania; A. H. Garland, Arkansas; 

W. H. H. Miller, Indiana; Richard Olney, 

Massachusetts; Judson Harmon, Ohio; Joseph 

McKenna, California; John W. Griggs, New 

Jersey; Philander Chase Knox, Pennsyl- 
vania. > 

Attorney-General (see also Judiciary System, Jus- 
tice, Department of): 

Compensation to, referred to, II, 128, 528. 

Duties of, IV, 415. - 

Duty to prosecute and conduct all cases in the 
Supreme Court in which the United States 
should be concerned or interested, II, 128. 

Member of board to examine quotas of States 
under call for troops, VI, 275. 

Modifications in office of, recommended, II, 
527; IV, 415. 

Opinion of— 

Concerning treaty of Ghent, II, 400. 
Regarding delivery of persons charged with 
crimes referred to, III, 591. ._ 

Opinions of, compiled, III, 639; V, 96, 107. 

Recommendation that he be placed on footing 
with heads of other Executive Departments, 
I, 577; II, 314,453; IV, 415. 

Attorneys, District: 

Compensation of, discussed, I, 197; V,, 130, 178; 
VIII, 183, 249, 354, 518. 

Necessity of a uniform fee bill for guidance 

_of, referred to, V, 130. 
Atwater, Caleb, treaty with Indians concluded 

by, Il, 466. 

Atzerodt, George A,: 

Implicated in murder of President Lincoln, 
proceedings of trial and verdict of military 
commission, VI, 334, 335, 336, 342; 347, 348. 

Persons claiming reward for apprehension of, 
directed to file claims, VI, 353. 

Augur, Christopher C., directed to assume com- 
. mand of Department of Missouri, VIII, 167. 
Augusta, Ga., arsenal at, referred to, II, 327. 
Augusta (Ga.), Siege of.—In the autumn of 1780 

Cornwallis stationed Lieut. Col. Brown, with a 

Loyalist force, at Augusta, Ga. Col. Clark 


~ 
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threatened the place for 2 tastiest cat 
_ loss upon. the, garrison, The British loss was 
principally of their Indian auxiliaries. In the 
spring of the following year, while Gen, Greene 
besieged Fort Ninety-Six, Leg,. Pickens, Clark, 
and other Southern partisans laid siege to.Au- 
gusta,, beginning May 23.. June 5», 1781, Brown 
surrendered. The. American, loss was 51. killed 
and wounded, The British lost 52 killed... The 
wounded and prisoners on, the British. side 
amounted to 334. 


Auldjo, Thomas, vice-consul to. Poole, Haglabe. 


nomination of, I, 98.. 
Aury, Louis de, mentioned, 11,32, : 
Austin-Topolovampo Railroad, survey of, corre- 
spondence with Mexico. regarding, referred 
to, VII, 523. ) +R eestor, 
Australasia.—The name given to the continent 
of Australia and those large, islands Jying be- 
tween the Indian Archipelago and. Polynesia. 
The principal islands of the group are Tasma- 
nia, New Guinea, New. Zealand,, New, Caledo- 
nia, New Hebrides, New _ Ireland, cand. New 
Britain. In 1885 a federal council, of British 
_ colonies was instituted, but it has not yet been 
put into full operation. The combined area of 
the colonies is over,3,500,000 sq. miles and they 
contain a population of about 5,500,000. __ 
Australia.—The southwestern diyision of Aus- 
tralasia, It is bounded on the east by. ‘the 
Pacific Ocean, on the west, northwest, and 
southwest by the Indian Ocean, on the north by 
Arafoora Sea and Torres Strait, which separate 
it from New Guinea and other small Pacific 
islands. On the south Bass Strait divides it 
from Tasmania. Its greatest length from 
north to south is 1,900 miles and its greatest 
width from east to west i is 2,500 miles. Its.area 
is about 3,000,000 sq. miles—half the size of 
Europe and ten times the size.of New Guinea. 
Population (1901), 3,767,443. It is wholly south 
of the equator. The natives resemble ‘At ticans, 
butare lighterin color, The physical features 
suggest the possibility of Australia having at 
noremote period been the bedof anocean. On 
the coasts are rocky hills and low mountains, 
while in the lower interior occur large deposits 
of animal. bones. In general the climate is 
warm and dry and very salubrious. The fauna 
and flora also present characteristics peculiar 
to Australia. Its chief products are gold and 
wool. Itisacolony of Great Britain and is set- 
tled largely by English. 
Australia. (See Adelaide; Melbourne; Sydney. ) 
Austria (see also Austria-Hungary): .. 
Chargé d'affaires of, to United States, with- 
drawal of, referred to, V, 154. 
Commercial relations with, II, 551; IV, 15r. 
Confederate envoys sent to Great Britain and 
France referredto. (See Mason and Slidell.) 
Consul of United States to Vienna referred to, 
V, 45. 
Consular convention with, ‘Wit, 69. 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, for sur- 
render of, V, 378, 
Importation of American products to, legisla- 
tion against, discussed, VIII, 331. 
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‘Austrid—Continued, © 9 0 
: Gi ee of American citizens by, v, 153, 


Minister of United States to be sent to, TI, 375. 
‘Relations opened with, IIT, abge 1 
” reaty with, transmitted and discussed, IT, 
409, 445, 463, 534, 542, 594; IV, 584; V, 378. 
Correspondence regarding, referred to, v, 26. 
a : Referred to, II, 507, 551. 
Troops of, departing to Mexico referred to, VI, 
399; 391. 

“Vessels of, discriminating duties on, “sus- 
pended by proclamation, IJ, 440, 441. 

War with Hungary, ‘sympathy of American 
Government with latter, V, 12, 4u. : 

Wines from, duties on. (See Wines.) 
dustria-Hungary.—A bipartite State in the inte- 
, ior of Europe consisting of the’ Cisleithan 

Empire of Austria and the Transleithan King- 

dom of Hungary. Each of the two countries 

has its own parliament, the connecting links 
between them being a hereditary sovereign, 

common army, navy, diplomatic corps, and a 

controlling body known as the Delegations. 

The Delegations form a parliament of 120 mem- 

bers, one half of whom is chosen by Austria 

and the other half by Hungary. On matters 
affecting the common welfare the Delegations 
have a decisive vote, their resolutions requiring 
neither approbation nor confirmation. The 

Austrian and Hungarian members usually sit 
"in separate council, but if unable to agree they 

must meet as one body. Their jurisdiction is 

limited to foreign affairs, finance, and war. 

The country has a circumference of about 5,350 

miles, about 500 miles of which is seacoast, 

bordering upon the Adriatic. Three-fourths 
of the surface is mountainous. ‘The area is 

265,189 sq. miles, containing a population of 

45,085,000. The principal industries are min- 

ing, the cultivation of fruit, and wine making. 

The leading mineral products are, coal, iron, 

salt, gold, and silver, though none of the useful 

minerals is wanting. Hungary is second only 
to France in the abundance and quality of the 
wine produced. 

Austria-Hungary (see also Austria; Hungary): 
Claims of, regarding subjects killed in conflict 

ie 2) Pennsylvania, X, 99, 138. 

Consular convention with, VII, 144. 

Empress-Queen of, assassination of, X, 99. 

Expulsion of American citizens, X, 200. 

Minister of, to United States received, VIII, 131. 

Minister of United States to, appointment of 

A. M. Keiley as, and refusal to receive, dis- 
cussed, VIII, 325. 

Naturalization treaty with, VII, 115, 144, 188. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifications of, 

_ proclaimed, IX, 283. 

Discussed, IX, 312. 

Trade-marks, treaty with, regarding, VII, 160. 
-utonomous Government for Cuba discussed, IX, 

720; X, 36, 59, 83, 436. 

Auttose Towns, Destruction of.—The news of the 
massacre of whites at Fort Mimms having 
spread into Georgia, Brig. Gen. John Floyd, at 
the head of 950 State militia and 400 friendly 


- Indians, ‘started on an expedition of ‘chastise- 


~“qnent. Retweet miidnight‘and dawn of Nov. 29, 


‘7813, the attack was made on two Auttose vil- 
y - lages. The Indians fought fiercely, but were 
' overwhelmed, driven to the woods and caves, 


~ andshot. Floyd lost 11 killed ai 54 wounded. 


Aux Canards (Canada), Battle of.—The first en- 
 coutiter between British and Americans in the 
War of 1812. Gen. William’ Hull, governor of 
the Northwest ‘Territory, placed in’ command 
of forces in Ohio and’ ordered to begin the 
invasion of Canada, crossed the river July 12, 
‘1812, and dispatched Col.'Lewis Cass with 280 
men toward Malden. Crossing the Riviére 
aux Canards, a tributary of the Detroit, he 
drove the outposts in and took 2 prisoners, 
from whom he learned that some of the enemy 
had been killed and 9 or 10 wounded. Cass 
‘ did not lose'a man. | 

Auxiliary Navy in Spanish-American War, X, 88. 

Averysboro (N. C.), Battle of.—Mar. 16, 1865, Gen. 
Slocum, in the advance ofthe Union army, 
encountered the Confederates under Gen. 
Hardee near Averysboro, in the narrow 
swampy neck between Cape Fear and South 
rivers. Hardee hoped to hold Sherman in 
check until Johnston could concentrate ‘his 
army at’ some point in his rear. Incessant 
rains had made the ground so soft that men 
and horses sank deep in the mud. A severe 
fight took place amid showers of rain and gusts 
of wind. The whole line advanced late in the 
afternoon and the Confederates retreated to 
Smithfield, leaving 108 dead upon ‘the field. 
The Federal loss was 77 killed and 477 wounded. 

Aves Islands.—A group of small islands in the 
Caribbean Sea, belonging to Venezuela. 

Aves Islands: 

Claims regarding, paid, VI, 244. 

Convention with Venezuela regarding, V, 580, 
663. 

Reference to, V, 668. 

Ayer, Ira, mentioned, IX, 307. 

Ayers, Edward, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 419. 

Aztecas or Aztecs.—A branch of the Nahuatl 
stock of Indians, supposed to be the original 
inhabitants of Mexico. They appeared i in the 
valley of Mexico about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, and are said to have been 
journeying southward for 600 years. The 
conquest of Mexico by Cortez in 1519 put an 
end to the power of the confederacy between 
the Aztecas, Tezcucans, and the Tecpanecans. 
From analogy of language it is probable that 
they crossed the Pacific Ocean by way of the 
Aleutian Islands from “Asia. There are, how- 
ever, various theories as to their origin. They 
founded Tenochtitlan on the present site of 
the City of Mexico in 1325, and ruled an em- 
pire of 30,000,000 people. They were well ad- 
vanced in the arts and sciences, as is evidenced 
by the remains of their temples, roads, and 
waterways. Only about 2,000,000 pure-blooded 
Aztecas are left in the mountains of Mexico. 
In stature they are small and somewhat resem- 
ble the Egyptians. 
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Bachelder, Elvira, act granting pean, to, ve- 


toed, IX, 679. . 


Bacon’s. Rebellion.—An_ insurrection fo 1676 of 


the people of Virginia, led by Nathaniel Bacon. 
In 1673 the Crown assigned the entire Province 
of Virginia for 31 years to Lords Arlington. and 
Culpeper, with power to collect for their own 
use all quit rents, escheats, and. duties; to, 
mame sheriffs and other officers; to make 
new counties, and in general to exercise the 
authority of absolute rulers. Sir William 
Berkeley, the English governor of the Colony, 
was very unpopular on account of his opposi-. 
tion to free education and a free press. He 
seemed to think that the function of a gov- 
ernor was to get as much as possible from the 
colonists for himself and his masters at the 
least possible cost: He also proved inefficient 
in protecting the settlers against the ravages 
of the Indians. He laid heavy taxes upon the 
people and restricted the franchise. An In- 
dian uprising haying occurred in the State, a 
force of 500 men gathered to march against 
them. Berkeley ordered them to disband. 


- The colonists chose Bacon, who was a popular 


lawyer, as their leader, and, despite the refusal 
of the governor to commission him, he led his 
men against and defeated the Indians. Berke- 
ley thereupon proclaimed Bacon a rebel, not- 
withstanding which the people chose him a 
member of the new assembly. On his way to 
Jamestown he was arrested and tried by the 
governor and his council, but was released on 
parole and left the capital. He soon returned 
with 600 men and again demanded a commis- 
sion, which was granted. While Bacon was 
successfully engaged in another campaign, 
against the Indians Berkeley again proclaimed 
him a rebel anda traitor. Bacon then burned, 
Jamestown, the governor taking refuge on an 


‘English vessel in the harbor, The rebellion 


was carried on in a desultory way until the 
death of Bacon in 1677, when it collapsed for 
wantofaleader. The English executed 23 of 
the participants inthis rebellion. Itis notable 
as the first formidable resistance to colonial 
authority in British America. Thesignificance 
of its occurrence just 100 years before Inde- 
pendence has often been remarked. One of 
Bacon’s lieutenants, put to death for his part 
in the rebellion, was William Drummond, who 
had served for a few years as the first governor 
of North Carolina. 


Baden, fugitive criminals, convention with, for 


surrender of, V, 365. 


Bagley, Worth, ensign in Navy, killed while 


attempting to silence batteries at Cardenas, 
Cuba, X. 91. (See also X, 77:) 


Bahama Banks, negotiations with Great Britain 


_regarding cession of keys on, to United States, 
II, 347. 


Bahama Islands, formerly Lucayos.—A chain of 


islands stretching from near the north coast 
of Haiti to the east coast of Florida. They are 
separated from Florida by the Gulf Stream and 
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from Cuba by the Old Betania channel, There 
are some 3,000 of these islands, but only about 
30 of any size. The pi neipal. ones, beginning 
at the northwest, are Great Bahama, ‘The 
Abatos, Eleuthera, New’ Providence, Andros, 
Guanahani or Cat Island or San’ Salvador; Wat- 
ling Island, Exuma, Long Island, Crooked 
Islands, Mariguana, Inagua, Little Inagua, 
Caicos, and Turks Island. The climate of 
these islands is very mild and salubrious, even 
in winter. ‘The soil is thin, but produces cot- 
‘ton, maize, pineapples, oranges, etc. The 
Bahamas were Columbus’s earliest discovery, 
but there is some doubt as to which of the 
islands he called San Salvador. The islands | 
were occupied by the English in 1629 and 
finally secured to them by the treaty of 1783. 
Area, about 5,450 sq. miles; population’ (1907), 
53,735. ‘The capitalis Nassau, New Providence. 
Bahama {slands, postal convention with, VIII, 
792. 
Bailey, Theodorus, thanks of Congress to,’ ‘rec- 
ommended, VI, 76. a ‘ 
Bainbridge, William: 
Comimander of the— ' 
Constitution, I, 522. 
Philadelphia, 1, 364, 368. 
Letter of, regarding— 
Hostile act of vessel of Morocco transmitted, 
I, 364. 
Wreck of the Philadelphia traismitted, nS : 
368. 
Baker, Eugene M., engagement with Piegan In- 
dians referred to, VII, 50. 
Baker, John, imprisonment of, in New Bruns- 
wick, II, 397, 403, 424. 
Claims arising out of, IIT, 470. 
Baker, John M., act for telief of children ot, | 
vetoed, VII, 171. 
Baker, Marcus, member of Board on Geographic 
Names, IX, 212. 
Baldwin, Charles H., thanks of Congress to, rec- 
ommended, VI, 76. 
Baldwin, Leon, indemnity paid by Mexico for 
murder of, in Durango, IX, 527. 
Balestier, Joseph: 
Mentioned, V, 152. 
Mission of, to eastern Asia referred to, V, 
145. 
Ball, Farnaren, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 668. 
Ballard, David W., governor of Idaho Territory, 
removal of, referred to, VI, 596. 
Ballard, Henry E., commander of the Untied 
States, III, 54. 


" Ballier, J. F., act increasing pension of, vetoed, 


VIII, 690. 
Ballot.—Literally a little ball. The term is ap- 
plied to all methods of secret voting, because 
formerly all such votes were taken by black 
and white balls placed in the same box, or balls 
of only one color were deposited in different 
boxes so arranged that none but the voter could 
see which box received his ball. The Greeks 
used marked shells (ostrakon), whence the 
term ostracism. The Romans used tickets for 
secret voting as earlyas 139 B.C. Thefirst use 
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of the ballet i the United ‘States was in the se- 
; lection ofa pastor by, the Salem Church, July 
20, 1629... During the same year it was used in 


ecclesiastical and. municipal elections in, the. 


Netherlands, but in England the custom was 
not established until 1872, though secret voting 
was actually employed in the parliament of 
Scotland in cases of ostracism. two centuries 
earlier. In 1634 it began to be used in elec- 
tions for governor of “Massachusetts. The con- 
stitutions of _Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
North Carolina, which were adopted in 1776, 
made voting by ballot obligatory. Some of the 
Southern States were slow to adopt the ballot 
system of voting, the viva voce ‘method having 
prevailedi in Kentucky local and State elections 
up to alate date, In, Alabama, Florida, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Nevada, 


North, Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and : 


Texas, and possibly other States, the constitu- 
tions require the legislatures to vote wva voce. 
In 1875 Congress passed a law requiring ali Con: 


gressmen to be elected by ballot, In 1888, the, 
Australian ballot system was, .adopted at Louis- 


ville, Ky., and in parts of Massachusetts. 
This method, which requires the names of all 
the candidates for all the offices to be placed on 


one ticket, has been adopted in nearly every © 


State of the Union. ‘The voter retires to a pri- 
vate box and indicates his choice by making 
his mark opposite a party emblem or a candi- 
date’s name. This system of voting was first 
proposed by Francis S. Dutton, a member of 
the legislature of South Australia, in 1851. Its 


use in the United States was first advocated 


in 1882 by Henry George in a pamphlet enti- 
tled ‘‘ English Elections. ” “The first bill em- 


bodying the Australian ballot system was in- 


troduced in the Michigan legislature in 1887, but 
failed of passage till 1889, when it was adopted 
ina slightly modified form. 


Balls Bluff (Va.), Battle of.—In October, 1861, 


Gen. McClellan directed Brig. Gen. Charles P. 


Stone to make a demonstration toward L,ées-' 


burg, Va. Stone ordered Col. Devens, of the 
Fifteenth Massachusetts, to cross the Potomac 
near Balls Bluff and attack and destroy any 
Confederate camps found, or to report and 
wait forreenforcements. Devens, with about 
300 of his own regiment and too men of the 
Twentieth Massachusetts, advanced to Lees- 
burg, but, encountering opposition, fell back 
to the place of crossing, and was attacked 
there by the Confederates Oct. 2r. Col. Baker, 
who wasa United States Senator, arriving with 
a California regiment and the Tammany regi- 
ment of New York, assumed command. The 
Union forces now numbered1,g00. At5o0’clock 
p. m. Col. Baker was killed, and the Federals, 
after a vain attempt to cut their way through 
to Edwards Ferry, were given orders to retreat 
to the river bank and to save themselves as best 
they could, Many of the retreating army were 
drowned while swimming the ‘rivet. The 
number of Federals lost was 894. The Confed- 
erates lost 302. Gen. Stone was arrested and 
keptin confinement from Feb. 9 to Aug.16, 1862. 


Balmaceda, José M., President of Chile, men- 
tioned, IX, 183. 


Baltic Sea.—A ‘European inland sea ‘washing the 


_ shores of Sweden, Germany and Russia. It 
terminates in the culls of Bothnia, ee 
and Riga, 

Free transit intoand from, discussed, w 334, 411. 

‘Soutid dues on commerce to, imposition of, V, 
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Baltimore, ‘The: 5 
Mentioned, X, 72. clin. pp 
‘Sailors of, assaulted at Vel pataisa! and action 

of Government discussed, IX, 185, 215, 227. 
Indemnity for, Bard by Chile, IX, 312, 315. 

Baltimore, Md.: 

British retreat from, referred to, I, 548. 

Courts of United States in, provision for ac- 

‘ commodation of, referred to, V, 365. 

Duties at port of, referred to, I, 88. 

Insurrection in, on day of election, measures | 

to prevent, VI, 444. 
Memorial from pearls in, transmitted, 2s 
396. 
‘Military police to be established in, VI, 112. 
National convention at, for’ prevention of 
cruelties to animals, VII, 506. 

National Prison Congress at, referred to, VII, 
208. ‘ , 

Police commissioners of, arrested, referred to, 
VI, 33- 

Post-office building for, referred to, V, oe y 

Bancroft, George:  , 

Death of, announced and honors to be paid 

memory of, IX, 164. 

Minister to Germany, communication from, 
regarding political questions in Germany, 
transmitted, VII, 63. 

Referred to, VII, 160, 186.: 

Baney, Tobias, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIIT, 689. 

Bangham, Eleanor C., act for relief of, vetoed, 
VIII, 425." "* 

Bank Bills less than $20 should be suppressed, 
ITI, 166. 

Bank, International American: 

Charter for, recommended by President Boal 

Harrison, IX, 125. 

Establishment of, recommended by Inter- 

national American Conference, IX, 70. 
Discussed, IX, 125. 

Bank, Manufactory.—A banking scheme which 
originated in Massachusetts in 1740. The idea 
was to secure the issues by mortgage on the 
teal estate of each subscriber to the amount of 
his subscription. Though opposed bya strong 
party, it passed the house of representatives. 
The bank failed after issuing notes to the ex- | 
tent of £50,000. | 

Bank Notes. (See Banks and Banking and Fi- 
nances discussed.) 

Bank of Missouri, measures taken by Govern: 
ment to enforce payment of sums due from 
directors of, II, 375. 

Bank of Pennsylvania : 

Payment‘of bonds of, held by United States 

referred to, III, 509. 
Suspension of, referred to, TI, 551. 


Bank of United States—Continued, 


Bank of United States: : 
Act to extend charter of, vetoed, u, 576. 
Referred to, III, 6. 
_Act to incorporate, vetoed, I, 555. 
Agent should be appointed to take charge of 
. books of, III, 163. 
Attempts to impair credit of Gaewaaieos, IIT, 
13, 31. 
Bills of exchange discounted at, for benefit of 
Senators inquired into, III, 127. 
No report on subject of, III, 128. 
Bills of, should not be received for taxes, III, 
163. 
. Charter obtained by officers of, from Pennsyl- 
vania for new bank, III, 252.. 
Charter of, not to be renewed, III, 7, 31. 
Expiration of, discussed, II, 462; IV, 44. 
Chartered rights of, should be terminated, 
_ II, 31. 
Claims of, and course pursued by, III, 110. 
Constitutionality of law creating, questioned, 
_ II, 462,529; IIT, 6. 
Dangers from, apprehended, II, 528; III, 5, 
30. 
Deposits in, removal of, ITI, 30. 
President Jackson’s paper to Cabinet on, 
III, 5. 
Refuses to transmit, to Senate, III, 36.° 
Recommended, II, 600; ITI, 17. 
Referred to, III, 167. 
Views of President Tyler on, IV, 44. 
Directors of, nomination of, and reasons there- 
for, ITI, 41. 
Discussed by President— 
Jackson, II, 558; III, 163, 251. 
Polk, IV, 654. 
Tyler, IV, 44. 
Distresses caused by, needlessly produced, III, 
Tog. 
Reference to, III, 164. 
Flagrant misconduct of, commented on, III, 
0, 30, III. 
Government must be separated from, III, 110, 
Judicial power, attempts to usurp functions of, 
III, 40. 
Money in, not accounted for, III, 4o, 
Notes of, can not be reissued after expiration 
of charter, III, 252. 
Organization of, referred to, I, 579. 
Panic, attempts to bring about, III, 31. 
Papers and funds in possession of, refusal to 
deliver, III, 39. 
Pensicn money retained by, III, 109. 
Political power of, fund employed by, to sus- 
tain, III, 30. 
President of, funds at disposal of, for election- 
eering purposes, III, 30. 
Recharter of, a leading question in election of 
President, III, 6, 30. 
Sound currency, failure of, to establish, IT, 462, 
Stock in— 
Government should be notified regarding, 
III, 163. 
Should be sold, III, 111. 
Subscriptions to, I, 104. 
Substitute for, must be adopted by Congress, 
III, y. 
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Bank of United States vs. Halstead.—An im- 
portant Supreme Court case on appeal from 
the circuit court of Kentucky in 1825. Prop- 
erty, including real estate, was offered for sale 
for debt. The highest bid being less than 
three-fourths of its appraised value, the prop- 
erty was not sold. The Supreme Court hel@ 
that it had jurisdiction in a case to which the 
Bank of the United States was a party, and 
that,a law which forbade the sale of land un- 
der execution for less than three-fourths of its 
appraised value did not apply to writs of exe- 
cution issued by Federal courts. 

Bank of United States vs. Planters’ Bank of 
Georgia.—A suit brought by the Bank of the 
United States for payment of a promissory 
note which had been indorsed to it by 
the Planters’ Bank of Georgia. The State of 
Georgia had stock in this bank. The action 
was brought against the Planters’ Bank and 
also against the State. The Supreme Court 
in 1824 decided that if a State became a party 
to a banking or a commercial enterprise the 
State could be sued in the course of business, 
on the principle that when a government 
becomes a partner in any trading company 
it divests itself, so far as concerns the transac- 
tions of that company, of its sovereign char- 
acter and takes that of a private citizen. The 
State, said the court through Chief Justice 
Marshall, is not a party—that is, an entire 
party—in the cause. It was also held that 
the circuit court had jurisdiction in such 
matters. 

Bankhead, Charles: 

Correspondence regarding northeastern bound- 
ary. (See Northeastern Boundary.) 

Correspondence relative to mediation offered 
by Great Britain in controversy between 
United States and France, III, 217. 

Bankhead, James, correspondence regarding 
Dorr’s Rebellion, IV, 299, 302, 304, 305. 

Banking System. (See Banks and Banking.) 

Bankruptcy.—The Constitution gives Congress 
the power to establish uniform bankruptcy 
laws throughout the United States. Bank- 
ruptcy is a state of inability to pay all debts. 
It is also the process by which an individual 
may secure a discharge of his indebtedness 
by Surrendering his property and complying. 
with the law. Apr. 4, 1800, a bankruptcy act 
was passed by Congress and was repealed 
in December, 1803. In May, 1837, a commer- 
cial crisis occurred in the United States, caus- 
ing failures to the amount of some $100,000,000. 
On account of the heavy losses incurred dur- 
ing the financial panic which ensued, another 
act was passed Aug. 19, 1841, and repealed in 
1843. Another financial panic occurred in 
1857, and most of the banks suspended specie 


payments. A third (the Lowell) act was 
passed Mar. 2, 1867, and repealed in 1878 
(VII, 250). The present law was passed in 


f 
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1898. During the years of our history when 
no national bankrupt law existed all matters 
relating to insolvencies have been under the 
control of State laws. © 

Bankruptcy (see also Insolvent Debtors): 

Laws of— 
Modifications in, regarding involuntary 
bankruptcy recommended, VII, 250. 
Passage of, recommended, IV, 54; V, 441, Sat; 
VIII, 143, 253; TX, 43, 126. 
* Memorial in favor of, presented, Iv, 54. 
Power to make, vested in Congress, IT, 303; 
V, 441. 
Uniform system of, — to establish, referred 
to, II, 114. . 

Banks, N. P., orders issued by, at New Orleans 
transmitted, VI, 269. 

Banks.—A bank is an institution for receiving 
and lending money. The banking institu- 
tions of the United States may be classed as 

“national and State banks, private banks or 
bankers, savings banks, and loan and ‘trust 
companies. In 1780 the Congress of the Con- 
federation chartered’ the Bank of North 
America with a capital of $400,000. Doubt as 
to the power of Congress caused the bank to 
be rechartered by Pennsylvania in 1781. By 
1791 two more banks had been established, one 
in New York, the other in Boston. In that 
year Congress established the Bank of the 
United States. The charter authorized an ex- 
istence of 20 years and a capital of $10,000,000, 
one-fifth to be supplied by the United States. 
In 1811 Congress refused to renew the charter. 
During the trying times of the War of 1812 
only State banks existed. In 1816 the second 
United States Bank was chartered to run 20 
years, with a capital of $35,000,000, four-fifths 
of the amount being in Government stocks: 
The bank was to have custody of the public 
funds, and 5. of its 25 directors were to be ap- 
pointed by the United States. Congress passed 
an act renewing its charter in 1832, but Presi- 
dent Jackson vetoed it (II, 576). After a 
Presidential election in which his fight with 
the bank was made an issue President Jackson 
ordered the public funds to be removed from 
the Bank of the United States and placed in 
State banks (III, 5). In 1836 the bank’s char- 
ter expired. In 1841 President Tyler vetoed 2 
bills to revive it (IV, 63, 68). In 1846 the Inde- 
pendent Treasury system was established. 
Between 1836 and 1863 only State banks ex- 
isted. Feb. 25, 1863, the national-bank ‘act 
was passed. (See also the several banks.) 

Banks and Banking: 

Banking system— 

Discussed by President— 
Lincoln, VI, 130, 149, 248. 
Madison, I, 56s. 

Polk, IV, 407. 
Van Buren, III, 324, 490, 540. 

Reforms in, recommended, ITI, 164. 

Discussed by President— 

Bachanan, V, 437. 

Grant, VII, 287. 

Van Buren, III, 324, 490, 540. 


Messages and Papers of the Presidents 


Banks and ing-—Contitide £2 Gatinth Yo Anak 
Specie payments discussed.” “(see Specie Pay- 
ments. ) 


Special commission to make ssraettind con- 
cerning, recommended, X;, 430. 

Banks, National.—Dissatisfaction” and losses in 
connection with the State banking system i 
vogue in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury led to the passage of laws by the Federal 
Government for the protection of holders of 
the circulating medium, The first national- 
bank act of the new and comprehensive series 
was suggested to Congress by Secretary Chase 
in 1861 and passed in 1863. It was amended by 
a law passed June 3, 1864. ‘These acts form the 
basis of the present law. It is patterned after 
the New York State banking law, which in 
1849 required circulating notes of all banks of 
that State to be secured by a deposit of stocks 
and bonds, one-half in issues of that State. 
The circulating notes were redeemable at one 
of several agencies within the State. This 
latter feature of the New York law was 
adapted from the Suffolk system in vogue 
in New England. Underthe national banking 
law any 5 persons with a combined capital 
of $50,000 may open a bank and receive circu- 
lating notes tothe amount of 90 per cent of 
their capital invested in United States bonds, 
but not to exceed 90 per cent of the par value of 
the bonds. In cities of more than 6,000 in- 
habitants the capital required is $100,000, and 
double this amount where the population ex- 
ceeds 50,000. The ratio of circulating medium 

_to capital remains the same inall places. The 
law also established the National Bank Bureau 
in the Treasury Department and created the 
office of Comptroller of the Currency. This 
act added some $350,000,000 to the currency of 
the country. The total number of banks or- 
ganized under this act aggregates 5,820. Of 
these, several have since become insolvent or 
gone into liquidation, leaving in April, 1902, 
a total of 4,423 in operation, with resources 
aggregating $5,962,135,452, and a circulation of 
$309,781,740 outstanding. 

Banks, National: 

Circulation of. (See National Banks.) 
Discussed by President— 
Arthur, VIII, 133, 179, 245. 
, Cleveland, VIII, 341; 1X, 444, 533, 554, 647, 724. 
Grant, VII, 245. 
Johnson, VI, 365. 572. 
Lincoln, VI, 130, 149, 183. 248, 
McKinley, X, 29, 133. 
Van Buren, III, 324, 490, 540, 6rt. 
Organization of, discussed, VIII, 133, 341; 
444, 533, 724. 
Reports of examiners of, referred to, VIII, 68. 
Should engage attention of Congress, I, 566; IT, 
462. 
Tax on eapital and deposits of, repeal of, rec- 
ommended, VIII, 49, 179. 

Banks, Pet.—When President Jackson ordered 
the public funds withdrawn from the United 
States Bank in 1833, it became necessary for 
the Administration to find some other place of 


ex, 


\ 


Index 


deposit for the Federal moneys. Certain State 
banks were chosen, and the allegation was 
made that the selection was determined not so 
much on the ground of fitness as on that of 
party fidelity, a principle also much in vogue 
in the granting of bank charters before the 
system of free banking came into use. The 
banks selected by Jackson as public deposi- 
tories were in derision called “ pet banks,” 


Banks, Postal Sayings.—Post-office savings banks 


were established in England in 1861 to meet 
the growing wants of the people for a secure 
place of deposit for savings, as well as to pro- 
vide facilities for those who live in places 
remote from any regular savings institution. 
At first only certain post-offices were desig- 
nated, but the system was later extended toin- 
clude all the money-order offices in the United 
Kingdom. The depositor receives a pass book 
in which his deposit is entered, and the post- 
master-general is immediately notified by the 
officer receiving the money, and the deposit is 
acknowledged by the department. The money 
is invested in Government funds, The Gov- 
ernment is responsible for all money received, 
so that depositors are secured against the dis- 
honesty of officials, A depositor may apply 
for repayment at any post-office savings bank 
in the Kingdom, and may direct payment to 
be made to him at that or any other post-office 
savings bank. His order is forwarded to the 
postmaster-general in London, and in due time 
he receives a warrant on the designated office, 


which he presents, together with his pass book, — 


andreceivesthe money. Deposits can be made 
of sums ranging from 1 shilling to £50in one 
year, the total never to exceed £200, including 
interest, which is at the rate of 2% per cent. 
The success of postal savings banks in En- 
gland and other foreign countries hasattracted 
the attention of economists in the United 
States. Several Postmasters-General have ad- 
vocated their establishment in the United 
States, and from time to time their recom- 
mendations have been favorably indorsed by 
the Chief Executives. 


Banks, Postal Savings, recommended by Presi- 


dent— 
Arthur, VIII, 52. 
Grant, VII, 198, 250. 
Hayes, VII, 622. 


Banks, Savings.—The first savings bank in the 


United States was the Boston Provident Sav- 
ings Institution, incorporated Dec. 13, 1816. 
The Philadelphia Savings Fund Society began 
business the same year, but was not incorpo- 
rated until 1819. In 1818 banks for savings were 
incorporated in Baltimore, Md., and Salem, 
Mass., and in 1819 in New Vork, Hartford, 
Conn., and Newport and Providence, R. I. 


There are now (1902) 1,007 such banks through- 


out this country, with deposits aggregating 
$2,518,599,536. These institutions are for the 
encouragement of the practice of saving money 
among people of slender means and for the 
secure investment of savings, the profits there- 
of being paid as interest to the depositors. 
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_ Banks, State.—A State bank is an institution 
chartered by a State legislature for banking 
purposes. It performs similar functions to 
national banks. After the expiration of the 
charter of the Bank of the United States in 
1836 and the refusal of Congress to recharter 
it, State banks sprang up in large numbers 
throughout the Union. Each State passed its 
own law for their government orcontrol, In — 
many States these laws were not carefully 
drawn and the holders of their circulating 
notes not sufficiently protected against loss 
from suspensions and failures, Between 1836 
and 1863 there were no United States banks or 
national banks, and only State banks existed, 
Being allowed to issue notes to circulate as. cur- 
tency, they availed themselves of this privi- 
lege, and in many instances the privilege was 
much abused. By act of Congress passed Mar, 
3, 1865, all circulating notes of banks other than 
national banks were taxed 1o per cent. The 
result of this law was to speedily cause the re- 
tirement of all such notes. 

Banks, State: 

Deposits in, should be a heaps by law, III, 
112, 166. 
Discussed by President— 
Buchanan, V, 437. 
Cleveland, IX, 554. 
Jackson, III, 250. 
Tyler, IV, 46. 
Van Buren, ITI, 324, 331, 494, 540. 
Measures should be adopted to correct unlim- 
ited creation of, IV, 46. 
Number of, IX,725. 
Practicability of, commented on, ITI, %, 31, III, 
165. 
Public deposits should be placed in, ITI, 17. 
Order regarding, ITI, 30. 
Paper to Cabinet concerning, III, 5. 
President Jackson refuses to transmit, to 
Senate, IIT, 36. 
Reference to, I, 566. 

Bannock Indians: 

Agreement with, for disposal of lands, VIII, 68, 
192, 

Treaty with, VI, 700, 

War with, (See Indian Wars.) 

Baptist Church in Mississippi Territory, act for 
relief of, vetoed, I, 490. 

Bar Harbor, Me., acts for erection of public 
buildings at, vetoed, VIII, 672; IX, 136. 

Barbados, or Barbadoes, Island.—An island of the 
British West Indies, near the Windward group, 
situated east of St. Vincent, in lat. 13° 4’ north, 
long. 59° 37’ west. It exports chiefly rum, 
sugar, and molasses. It has a governor, ex- 
ecutive committee, legislative council, and 
house of assembly. It was colonized about 
1625. Area, 166 sq. miles; population (1902), 
195,000. 

Barbados Island, postal convention with, VIII, 792. 

Barbary States.—The region on the north coast 
of Africa bordering on the Mediterranean Sea, 
It is capable of high cultivation, In early 
times the soil was made to yield richly. Bar- 
bary “as known in ancient times as Maturite- 


@ 
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nia, “Numidia, Africa ‘Propria, and etaaidae 


It now ‘comprises . the countries of Barca, 


Tripoli, Fezzan, ‘Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco. 
Besides Europeans, 7 7 distinct races inhabit the 
Barbary ‘States— Berbers, Moors, Bedouins, 
Jews, Turks, Kuluglis, and Negroes. ~The 
population is about. 11 ,000,000 Mohammedans 
_ and a floating population of Jews and Chris- 
“tians not enumerated. The language of com- 
merce is Arabic, except in Tunis and Tripoli, 
where the Turkish language and government 
dominate. - ‘ 
Barbary States (see also the several States): 
Consuls of United States in, referred to, I, 177. 
Disbursements in intercourse with, I, 479. 
Ege, disposition ‘of, toward United States, 
I, 407, 475, 484; 11, 80, 108, 
Helenaly intercourse with, I, 427, 518; II, 80. 
| Reference to, I. 333, 336, 337- 
Relations with which, through ‘unreasonable 
\ _ demands of ‘Tripoli, led to a declaration of 
war against the United States, 1a 326, 


Barberick, Catherine, act granting pension to, . 


vetoed, VIII, 821. 

Barcelona, Spain, International Exposition of 
Labor at, discussed, VIII, 592, 814. 

Baring Brothers & Co., funds of United States 
on deposit with, VI, 630. 

Barnburners.—A title at one time given to a fac- 
tion of the Democratic party in New York. 
The election of President Polk in 1844 resulted 
ina division in the Democratic party in New 
York. ‘The faction supporting Van Buren and 
opposing the extension of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories, was called Barnburners, while the 
faction which supported the views of the Ad- 
ministration was called Hunkers. Most of the 
Barnburners joined the Free Soil party in 1848, 
but returned to the Democratic party in 1852. 

Barnes, Rachel, acts granting pension to, vetoed, 

“VIII, 479, 701. 

Barnes, William, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 833. 

Barnwell, R. W., commissioner from South Car- 
olina, mentioned, V, 658. 

Barrataria, Island of, pardon granted lawless 
inhabitants of, who aided in defense of New 
Orleans, I, 558. 

Barron, Samuel, correspondence regarding war 
with Tripoli transmitted, I, 391. 

Barrundia, J. Martine, seizure and killing of, on 
the Acapulco and action of American minis- 
ter discussed, IX, tog. 

Conduct of Commander Reiter regarding, re- 
ferred to, IX, 134. 
Papers regarding, transmitted, IX, 130. 

Barton, Clara, president American National Red 
Cross, work accomplished by, in Spanish- 
American War discussed, X, 95. (See also X, 

59, 83.) 

Barton, Thomas P., chargé d’affaires to France: 

Correspondence regarding claims against 
France. (See France, claims against.) 
Request of, for passports complied with, III, 197: 

Bash, D.N., act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 642. 

Bashaw, Hamet, correspondence relating to 
Hamet Caramalli transmitted, I, 392. 


® 


Baton Bouge (La.), 


Battle of July 3, 1898. 


Messages and cai dicn the Presidents 


" Bass, i v5 ae granting pension to, a: 
VIII, 833. Wis 3 ye ad isa 
Batchelder, J. M., ndhabaed asa member of the 
commission for the revision of the Judicial 
Code of the reform tribunal of Egypt, VI, 612, 
Bates, Brigadier-General Joha ei; trausinitting his — 
report in connection with the treaty effected 
by him with the Wie of Stituy x, 182) Py 
Battle of.—Early in’ May, 
1862, after the fall of New Orleans, yerrest) 
Farragut passed up the river and ‘raised’ the 
American flag over the public buildings im 
Baton Rouge, the capital of Louisiana. Gen 
Thomas Williams was placed in command of 
the placé with a small garrison: Aug. 5, 1862, 
he was attacked by Gen. Breckenridge, who 
was to have been assisted by the iron¢lad gun# 
boat Arkansas. ‘The Arkansas’ explodéd her 
boilers and failed to reach the scene of action: 
‘The Confederates were repulsed.” The Union 
loss WwaS 200, including Gen. Williams, who 
was killed. 
"(See Saneitee Ene 
Cuba.) 


Batture Cases.—Before the cession of en 


tothe United States a nan named Gravier had 
purchased a plantation on the’ Mississippi 
River near New Orleans. Part of it afterwards 
became the village of St. Mary. A'n alluvial 
deposit or river beach formed in ‘front of the 
village and was used asa landing place for the 
citizens of St. Mary. Under the law it was 
a part of the Gravier estate, which was pur- 
chased by Edward Livingston, of New York, 
who began improving it for hisown tse. - The 
people protested on the ground of an old 
French law giving alluvions' to the govern: 
ment. President Jefferson dispossessed Tjiv- 
ingston of the Batture, andthe latter imme- 
diately began suit against ‘Jefferson and’ the 
United States marshal.’ The Supreme’ Court 
refused to entertain the suit against the Presi- 
dent, but decided to restore the Batture to 
Livingston, 


Bi umer, Julius, expulsion of, from German En1- 


pire referred to, VII, 508. 


Bavaria.—A kingdom of southérn Germany, the 


second in area and population of the States of 
the German Empire. It consists of two un- 
equal and disconnected parts, the larger'east- 
ern and the smaller western. The country 
produces wheat, rye, oats, and other ‘cereals\’ 
tobacco, potatoes, hops, flax, wine; ete. ‘Its 
government is a constitutional’ hereditary 
monarchy, with a king, an upper house, andia 
chamber of 159 deputies. It made atreaty with 
the North German Confederation in 1870 and 
entered the German Empire in '187t: Area, 
29,282 sq. miles; population (1960), 6,176, scion 


Bayaria (see also Munich): 


Convention with, IV, 365; V, 227. i 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, for sur- 
render of, V, 227. 
Immigration treaty with, VI, 636. 
Naturalization treaty with, VI, 690. 
Bayard, James A., jr., nomination of, as director 
of Bank of U~*ted States declined, III) 48, 


fee Pd at’) 


Beaumarchais, Caron de, claims of, 


‘soadeill lwreralli oi 


Ambassador to Great Britain, teport relating 
to speeches of, transmitted, IX, 603. 

Secretary of State, VIIT, 304. 

Treaty with Great Britain on subject of fish- 
eries concluded by, VIII, 604. 


Bayard y vs. Singleton.—This is one of the earliest 


_instances of a court passing upon the constitu- 
tionality of an act of the legislature. Suit was 
brought before the court of appeals of North 
Carolina in 1787 for the recovery of certain 
property that had been confiscated and sold to 
the defendant under an act of the legislature 
passed during the Revolution which author- 
ized the confiscation of the property of aliens. 
Counsel for defendant moyed the dismissa! of 
the case in accordance with an act of the leg- 
islature passed in 1785, which ‘required the 
courts, in all cases where the defendant makes 
affidavit that he holds the disputed property 
under a sale from a commissioner of forfeited 
estates, to dismiss the case on motion.” Judge 
Ashe refused to dismiss the case, declaring the 
act of the legislature ‘unconstitutional and 
void,”” Judgment was, however, found for the 
defendant on the ground that aliens cannot 
hold land, and if they purchase it the land is 
forfeited to the sovereign. 

Baylor, J. R., act granting pension to, vetoed, 


VIII, 548. 
Baylor, Thomas G., member. of Gun Foundry 
Board, VIII, 161. ® 


Bayonne Decree.—Apr, 17, 1808, Napoleon decreed 
that all American vessels which should enter 
the ports of France, Italy, and the Hanse Towns 
should be seized, ‘‘ because no vessels of the 
United States can now navigate the seas with- 
out violating the law of said States.”’ In his 
attempts to subdue England Napoleon sought 
to destroy her commerce with all neutral pow- 
ers, including the United States. 

Beach, Lansing H., commissioner in marking 
boundary between Texas and Mexico, VIII, 317. 

Beale, Edward F., superintendent of Indian af- 
fairs in California, accounts of, referred to, V, 
425, 485. 

Bear, The. (See Emory, W.H.) X, 125. 

Bear Flag War.—An insurrection against the 
Mexican Government in June, 1846, supposed 
to have been instigated by John C. Frémont, 
then a captain of United States troops in Cali- 
fornia. A body of American settlers seized 
some Mexican horses and then captured the 
town of Sonoma. They raised a flag having 
on it the figure ofa bear. In July, the Mexican 
War having begun, the Stars and Stripes were 
raised at Monterey, and the Bear Flag War 
became a factor in the American conquest of 
California. A battalion called the Bear Flag 
battalion was active in expelling the Mexi- 
cans. 


Beatty, Erkuries, captain of infantry, nomina- 


tion of, I, 63. 


Beaufort, N. C., blockade of, removed by procla- 


mation, VI, 89. 
against 


United States, I, 418, 583; II, 22, 127. 
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Beaver Dam (Canada), Battle of.—After the re- 
reat of the American army from the Niagara 
River they rendezvoused near the western end 
of Lake Ontario. Gen. Dearborn sent Lieut. 
Col. Charles G. Boerstler with 540 men to cap- 
ture Beaver Dam, A British lieutenant, on 
June 24, 1813, with 4o or 50 men, but claiming 
to be the advance guard. of, 1,500 troops and 
joo Indians, demanded of him to surrender, 
Boerstler surrendered 542 men, one 12-pounder 
and one 6-pounder cannon, and a stand of 
colors, 

Beck, W. H., act. granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 439. 

Beckley, R. D., act for relief of, reasons for ap- 
plying pocket veto to, VIII, 48s. 

Bedini, Gaetano, complimentary mission oh, to 
United States referred to, V, 228. 

Bedloes Island, Statue of Liberty Enlightening 
the World to be placed on, (See Liberty En- 
lightening the World.) 

Beecher, Henry Ward, public. address to be ie 
livered by, at Fort Sumter, VII, 283. 


Beef Products. (See Animals and Animal Prod- 
ucts. ) ; 
Beet Sugar. (See Sugar-Beet Culture.) 


Beezeley, Louisa €., act for relief of, vetoed, 
VIII, 446. 


Behring Sea. (See Bering Sea.) : 
Belantse-Etva Indians. (See Minnetatee In- 
dians. ) 
Belden, S. A., & Co., claim of, against Mexico, V, 
51. 
Distribution of award in case of, referred to, 
VIII, 403. 
Belding, H. K., act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 
540. 


Belgium. — One of the smallest of Kuropean 
States. It consists of the southern part of the 
former Kingdom of the Netherlands as cre- 
ated by the Congress of Vienna, and is divided 
into 9 provinces. It is the most densely popu- 
lated country in Europe. Belgium’s greatest 
length from north to south is 112 miles, its 
greatest width from northwest to southeast 173 
miles. It contained a population in 1899 of 
6,693,810 in an area of 11,373 Sq. miles. Agri- 
culture and manufactures are extensively car- 
ried on. Coalandiron are abundant and all the 
useful metalsare wrought. Belgium is chiefly 
noted, however, for the fine fabrics manufac- 
tured from linen, cotton,and wool. Brussels 
and Tournay have large carpet manufactories, 
and the lace of Bruges sometimes commands 
a price of $200 per yard. The intellectual prog- 
ress of Belgium has not kept pace with its ma- 
terial prosperity. he population is of a mixed 
German and Celtic origin. The Government 
isa limited monarchy, established by the revo- 
lution of 1830, ‘The constitution was re-formed 
ina democratic direction in 1893. The Kongo 
Free State was mortgaged to Belgium in 
1890, 

Belgium (see also Antwerp; Brussels): 

Chargé d’affaires to, recommended, IT, 567. 
Claims of United States against, III, 237. 
Commercial relations with, IV, 340, 
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Belgium—Continued. 
Consular convention with, VI, 690,695; VII, 43, 
587, 609.» 
Consuls of, in United States, exequaturs 10, 
' revoked, VI, 219. 
Convention with, for regulating right of in- 
heriting and acquiring property, V, 161; 
© VIII, 235, 254, 277- 
Convention with, on slave trade, X, 138. 
Convention big regarding Scheldt dues, VI, 
“194. 
/ Copyright privilege extended, IX, 147. 
Referred to, IX, 190. 
Differences of France and, with Sy 
IX, 638. 
Fugitive criminals, convention.with, for sur- 
render of, V, 188; VII, 170, get 293% VIII, 108, 
ot 728. 
Importations of American proaaes fo! restric- 
tions upon, discussed, IX, 524; X, 100, 138. 
Decrees regarding, referred to, IX; 668. 
King of, arbiter in cases of the a. eke and 
Lizzie Thompson, V1, 152. 
Loan contracted by United States with Ant- 
werp, I, 128. 
Monetary ¢onvention of Latin Unicon, adhe- 
sion to, declared by, VIII, 372. 
Naturalization treaty with, VI, 694.. 
Postal convention with, VI, 577,685; VII, 249. 
Trade-marks, treaty with, ar ee VIII, 212, 
235; X, 200, 
Treaty with, transmitted aid discussed by 
President— 
Arthur, VIII, 108, 128. 
Buchanan, V, 532. 
Fillmore, V, 161, 168. 
Grant, VII, 170, 262, 293, 321, 342. 
Jackson, II, 633. 
Johnson, VI, 695. 
Lincoln, VI, 194, 258. 
Polk, IV, 422, 629. 
Van Buren, III, 604, 622. 
Approbation of Belgian’ Chambers 
ceived, IV, 79. 
Delay in exchange of ratifications, ITI, 25; 
IV, 151. 
Disavowal of, by Belgium discussed, III, 


not re- 


Termination of, referred to, VII, 288. 

Bell, Henry H., thanks of Congress to, recom- 
mended, VI, 76. 

Bell, P. Hansboro, mentioned, V, 73. 

Belligerent Rights.—Rights granted by neutral 
governments to nations at war with each othe1, 
as distinguished from the unrecognizable re- 
bellious subjects of a friendly power. Bellig- 
erent ‘rights were accorded the Confederate 
States by Great Britain in a proclamation by 
the Queen recognizing the existence of war 
between the United States and the Confederate 
States and the right of each to exercise bellig- 
erent powers on the ocean, but not recognizing 
the national independence of the latter. It 
also enjoined neutrality upon British subjects. 
Such recognition of rights was also made by 
France and other leading commercial powers 

of Europe and by Brazil, 


Messages and Papers of the Presidents 


Belligerent Rights: 
Accordance of, to Cuban inoreeets dc deem 


wail 


unwise by President— 
Cleveland, IX, 636, 719. 
Grant, VII, 31, 64, 338. 
McKinley, X, 33- F Zi 
Accorded Confederate States by foreign powers 
discussed, VI, 58, 126, 367. ; 
Recognition and aid of foreign powers invoked 
by Confederate States, VI, 20, 45." 


hid 


Belmont (Mo.), Battle of.—Noy. 1, 1861, Gen. 


Grant, who had been in command of posts in 
eastern Missouri and southern Illinois under 
Frémont, had a force of 20,000 men at Cairo. 
A Confederate force under Gen. Polk held 
Columbus, Ky., on the east bank of the Mis. 
sissippi River. ‘This position commanded the 
navigation of the river and was ‘eventually | 
made very strong, being defended by more 
than 120 heavy guns. On the Missouri bank 
opposite Columbus the Confederates had estab- | 
lished a camp at Belmont, under Gen. Piltow. 
Grant learned that reenforcements were to be 
sent by way of this camp in November to join 
Price. He thereupon left Cairo and, sending 
a force to occupy Paducah, Ky., conveyed 3,000 
men down the river in transports, accompa- 
nied by gunboats, to attack Belmont. The 
battle was fought Nov, 7, 1831. Few of the. 
men had been under fire before. Grant’s men 
took the camp, but were compelled to abandon 
itand return totheirtransports. The Federal 
foss was 485 killed, wounded, and missing. 
The Confederate loss was 642, including pris- 
oners. : 


Bemis Heights (N. Y.), Battles of.—Also called 


battles of Saratoga and Stillwater. In the au- 
tumn of 1777 the condition of Burgoyne’s army 
in the Upper Hudson Valley began to grow 
serious. Provisions were running short and the 
likelihood of effecting a junction with Howe at 
New York was remote. Gen. Gates had been 
sent by Congress to succeed Schuyler in com-— 
mand, The American army was daily increas- 
ing. Sept. 19 the two armies met at Bemis 
Heights, between Saratoga Lake and the Hud- 
son River. An engagement took place between 
about 3,000 British and 2,500 Americans. Ofthe 
British about 500 were killed, wounded, or cap- 
tured; the Americans lost 319. This fight, 
sometimes called the battle of Freeman's 
Farm, was not decisive, as the British held 
their ground. The Americans showed, how- 
ever, that Burgoyne could not break through 
their lines, The two armies remained almost 
within cannon shot of each other for some 3 
weeks. Oct. 7 Burgoyne, despairing of reen- 
forcements, made a second attack, but was 
forced to retire to the heights neap Saratoga, 
The numerical strength of the Americans was 
now greater than that of the British. Bur- 
goyne was completely surrounded by Gates’s 
army, which refused to engage him, but held 
him until famine forced his capitulation Oct, 
17, 1777. The number of troops surrendered 
was 5,791, of whom 2,412 were Riedesel’s Hes- 
siana, The battle of Saratoga is often treated 


' by historians as the decisive conflict of the 
Revolution. Arnold, whostbsequently turned 
_- +. traitor, was the hero of these engagements. 
ey “yperwysing: Le Butterfield, Carlos, & 
Co. j f 

fbcuedeenc Congress at Milan, VIII, 39. 

Benge, L. H., treaty with Indians negotiated by, 

VI, 394. 

‘Benham, A. E. K., action of, in protecting Ameri- 
can interests during Brazilian insurrection, 
IX, 541. 

Benner, Henry H., pension to. widow of, recom- 
mended by Secretary of War, VII, 499. 

Bennett, Robert K., act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 544. 

Bennington (Vt.), Rattle orslian important con- 
flict of the Revolutionary War. Aug. 11, 1777, 
Burgoyne sent Lieut. Col. Baum with about 
800 British and some Indians from Fort Ed- 
ward te forage for cattle and supplies in 
Vermont. On the road to Bennington they 
were opposed by Col. John Stark, Aug. 16, with 
a force of Some 2,000 men, mostly militia from 
New Hampshire and Vermont, ‘The engage- 
ment began about 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
At the outset the Indians deserted, and the 
remainder of Baum’s brigade was soon over- 
come. Col. Breyman with 500 men, who had 
been sent toreenforce Baum, was also defeated. 
The British loss was about 200 killed, and the 
number of prisoners taken by the Americans 
is variously estimated at from 550 to 900. Four 
pieces of artillery, 1,000 stand of arms, and 
many swords were also captured. The Ameri- 
can loss was about 4o killed oe as many 
wounded, 

Bennington, The, refuge on, sought by Salvado- 
rean insurgents discussed, IX, 529. 

Benson, Egbert: 

Appointed on committee— 
To conduct ceremonies of administration of 
oath to President Washington, I, 47. 
To meet President Washington, I, 45. 
Commissioner of United States to determine 
northeastern boundary, I, 199. 

Bentonville (N. C.), Battle of.—After the en- 
gagement at Averysboro Sherman’s army 
continued its march toward Goldsboro. When 
near Bentonville, Mar. 18, 1865, Slocum’s ad- 
vance encountered the Confederates in force. 
Johnston had hastily collected Stewart's and 
Cheatham’s corps, Hardee’s force, and Hamp- 
ton’s cavalry, aggregating something like 
24,000 men. The attack of the Confederates 
was directed mainly against the corps of Jeff 
C. Davis. A strong line of battle confronted 
Johnston, with Mill Creek and a single bridge 
in his rear. Mar. 20 a general attack was 
made by Sherman’s skirmish line. During 
the night Johnston retreated, as it was not 
his purpose to bring on with his small force 
a general battle with the larger army of Sher- 
man. The battle was not a distinct victory for 
either side. 

Berard, Mary, deputy postmaster, nomination 
of, and reasons therefor, V, 204. 

Berceau, The, allowance made for, I, 340. 
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Bergen, Norway, international exhibition to be 
held in, VI, 269. a 

Bering Sea, American vessels seized by Russian 
cruisers in, discussed, X, 111. 

Bering Sea Fisheries.—In 1886 the American Goy- 
ernment set up the claim that Bering Sea was 
mare clausum, and claimed jurisdiction over 
the eastern half of it.’ July 3, 1889, the British 
Columbian sealer Black Diamond was seized 
for trespassing. Russia pretended to grant 
such rights when ceding Alaska in 1867, though 
in 1822 the United States had disputed Rus- 
sia’s claim to sovereignty over the sea beyond 
the usual 3-mile limit of territorial jurisdiction. 
In consequence of this new doctrine many 
Canadian and American vessels were seized 
by a United States naval vessel for taking seal 
about the Pribyloff Islands and in the open sea 
in violation of the laws of the United States, 
which had leased a monopoly of seal killing to 
the Alaska Commercial Company. The Brit- 
ish Government claimed damages for the Ca- 
nadian vessels seized. Secretary Blaine and 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British ambassador, 
held many long consultations over the affair, 
but could arrive at no conclusion. ‘The matter 
was finally left to a board of arbitration to con- 
sist of 2 members appointed by the United 
States, 2 by Great Britain, and 1 each by the 
President of France, the King of Italy, and the 
King of Norway and Sweden. ‘The members 
appointed were, respectively, Justice John M. 
Harlan, of the Supreme Court, and Senator 
John T. Morgan; Lord Hannen and Sir John 
S. D. Thompson; Baron de Courcel; the Mar- 
quis Emilio Visconti-Venosta; and Gregers W. 
W. Gram. The tribunal began its sessions 
at Paris Mar. 23, 1893, and Aug. 15 following 
tendered its decision denying the right of 
American jurisdiction outside the usual 3-mile 
limit. In order, however, to prevent extermi- 
nation of the seals, the commission established 
a closed season for seals in those waters from 
May 1 to Aug. 1 and forbade pelagic sealing 
within 60 miles of the Pribyloff Islands, sealing 
with firearms or in steam vessels. 

Bering Sea Fisheries (see also Fisheries): 
Claims\against Russia, X, 150. 

Measures for prevention of extermination of 
seals discussed, VIII, 781; IX, 723. 
Proclamations regarding, IX, 14, 98, 143, 146, 
262, 394, 494, 583, 691. (See IX, 41.) 
Modus vivendi—. 
To embrace Great Britain and Japan referred 
to, IX, 635. 
With Russia restricting sealing in, IX, 529,635. 
Questions with Great Britain regarding, IX, 
IIo, 181, 630; X, 41. 
Adjustment ot, referred to, IX, 312. 
Agreement for modus vivend? proclaimed, 
IX, 146. 
Discussed, IX, 181. 
Arbitration of— 
Agreed upon, IX, 18r. 
Proposed by Great Britain, declined by 
United States, IX, 110. 
Treaty regarding, IX, 236, 313, 631. 
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Bering Sea Fisheries—Continued, 
Questions with Great Britain soe thoes 
tinued. 
Correspondence regarding, transmitted, =, 
oe OO TS es 
__ Discussed by President Cleveland, IX, 526. 
d Tribunal of Arbitration— 
Acts to give effect to award of, proclaimed, 
IX, 494, 691. 
Award of, discussed and recommendations 
_. regarding, IX, 526, 630. 
Case of United States at, prepared by John 
W. Foster, IX, 313. 
Convention for settlementof claims under, 
IX, 665. 
Discussed by President Cleveland, IX, 
437. 
Enforcement of regulations in accordance 
with decision of, referred to, IX, 568. 
Failure of negotiations of, to protect fur 
seals of Alaska, IX, 750, 
Reports of agents of United States to, trans- 
mitted, IX, 477. 

Recommendation that President be given 
power to prohibit taking of seals, IX, 313. 

Report on, transmitted, VIII, 811. 

Berlin and Milan Decrees discussed and referred 

to by President— 
Jefferson, I, 421, 427, 442, 444, 446, 453, 458. 
Madison, I, 482, 489, 491, 518, 528, 537- 
Proclamations regarding, by President Jef- 
ferson, I, 472, 481. 

Berlin Decree.—An edict issued from Berlin 
Noy. 21, 1806, by Napoleon I. It declared a 
blockade of the British islands and ordered 
all Englishmen in countries occupied by 
French troops to be treated as prisoners of 
war. All trade in English merchandise was 
forbidden, and no letters in the English lan- 
guage were to be allowed to pass through 
French post-offices. No vessel directly from 
England or the English colonies was to be 
admitted into any French port, and by a 
later interpretation all merchandise derived 
from England or her colonies, by whomsoever 
owned, was liable to seizure, even on board 
neutral vessels. The decree reserved for 
future consideration the. question, whether 
vessels carrying English merchandise might 
not themselves be liable to seizure and confis- 
cation. The object of this decree was to 
destroy the foreign trade of England, as well 
as to retaliate against the British for an order 
in council issued May 16, 1806, declaring a 
blockade of the coasts of Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, and France, from Brest to the Elbe, 
a distance of about 800 miles. No condemna- 
tions took place under the Berlin Decree, (See 
Embargo; Milan Decree; Orders in Council. ) 

Berlin, Germany : 

International Exhibition of Fish and Fisher- 
ies at, discussed, VII, 608. 
Kongo conference at, VIII, 268, 278. 

Bermuda, slaves seized on board brigs by author- 
ities of, VIII, 280. 

Bermudas.—A group of cast islands belong- 
ing to Great Britain in the North Atlantic, 


about 600 miles east-southeast of Cape Hat-— 
teras, in lat. 32° 15’ northiand long. 64° 51’ west. 
They are also called Somers Islands for Sir 
George Somers, who was shipwrecked there © 
‘in 1609, ‘This led to their settlement by the 
English in 1611. The group forms an impor- 
tant naval and strategic position and is a Brit- 
ish Crown colony. It includes some 350 to 500 
islets, the largest being St. George and Great 
Bermuda. ‘The area is 20 sq. miles and the 
population (1900) 17,535. The islands were 
discovered about 1522 by Juan Bermudez, for 
whom they were named. Bishop Berkeley, 
author of the noted line ‘‘ Westward the course 
of empires takes its way,’’ resided in the Ber- 
mudas, and earlier stifl Shakespeare sang of 
the “still vex’d Bermoothes.” 

Berne, Switzerland : 

International Copyright Convention at, dis- 
cussed, VIII, 334, 505. 

International Postal Cougress at, discussed, 
VII, 296. 

Bernstein, Bernhard, claim of, against Russia for 
illegal arrest aud imprisonment, VII, 208. 

Berry, Robert M., relief expedition under com- 
mand of, VIII, 139. 

Bertholf, Ellsworth P., thanks of Congress to, 
recommended, X, 127. 

Best, J. Milton, act for relief of, vetoed, VII, 172. 

Betancourt, Gaspar A., arrest and detention of, 
by Spanish authorities in Cuba, IX; 750. 

Betts, Samuel R., decree of, regarding Spanish 
vessels referred to, VI, 597. 

Beziers, Capt., remuneration for saving Ameri-~ 
can vessel requested by, IIT, 430. 

Bibb, William W., letter to Gen. Jackson trans- 
mitted, IT, 52. 

Biddle, Charles, mentioned, V, 4o. 

Biddle, James, treaty with Turkey concluded by, 
TT, 530. 

Biennial Register, distribution of: 

Act providing for, reasons. for applying pocket 
veto to, VIII, 487. 
Referred to, III, 566. 

Big Bethel (Va.), Battle of.—One of the prelimi- 
nary skirmishes of the Civil War. In June, 
1861, Maj. Gen. B. F. Butler, of Massachusetts, 
was placed in command of the Federal forces 
in eastern Virginia. He established head- 
quarters at Fortress Monroe and was soon in 
command of 10,000 men. June 9 Butler sent 
Brig. Gen. E. W. Peirce with a detachment of 
3,500 men (composed of New York, Massachu- 
setts, and Vermont infantry and a battery of 
artillery) to dislodge the Confederates at Big 
and Little Bethel under Gen. J. B. Magruder’s 
command, Magruder’s force (1,400) had made 
frequent raids upon the Federal lines. The 
attack, which was intended as a surprise, was 
made by the Union forces on the morning of 
June to and was repulsed. The Union loss 
was 76. Among the killed was Maj, Theodore 
Winthrop. The Confederate loss was 1 killed 
and 4 wounded. Big Bethel was the first real 
battle of the war. 

Big Black (Miss.), Battle of.—May 17, 1863, the 
day after the battle of Champion Hills, Grant’s 


weasel, = 


army pushed on toward Vicksburg. McCler- 
nand’s” corps, in advance, soon came upon 
» Pemberton’s army, strongly intrenched on 
both sides of the Big Black River. The Con- 
federate batteries posted on the high bluffs 
were carried after a sharp engagement, the 
Federal assault being led by Lawler’s brigade. 
The Confederates retreated. Seventeen pieces 
of artillery and about 1,200 prisoners were here 
taken. A portion of Pemberton’s outposts 
crossed the river on temporary bridges, which 

_they destroyed behind them, and joined the 
main body of the army in the retreat into the 
_ fortifications at Vicksburg. The Federal loss 
was 279. 

Big Witchitaw River, exploration of, referred to, 

V, 364. . { P f Ht 

Bigamy. (See Mormon Church; Polygamy.) 

Bill of Rights.—The earliest colonial or State 

declaration of American rights, after the ‘Body 
of Laws” of Massachusetts, in 1640, was that 
which accompanied the Virginia constitution 
of 1776. It was based upon the English Bill of 

Rights of 1689, The latter was an instrument 
signed by William and Mary when accepting 
the crown of England from the Convention 
Parliament. It asserted the right of subjects 
to petition, the right of Parliament to fréedom 
of debate, the right of electors to choose repre- 
sentatives freely, and other privileges. This 
Bill of Rights, which contained the fundamen. 
tal principles of political liberty, was not ex- 
tended tothe Colonies. Other State constitu- 
tions in. defining the rights of the citizen as 
against the scope of the state largely followed 
the phraseology of this famous instrument. 
The National Constitution was harshly criti- 
cised on account of the omission of some such 
guaranty of personal rights, and might have 
failed of ratification had not the Federalists 
promised to incorporate such a set of state- 
ments. The first ten amendments stand as the 
partial fulfillment of their promises. (See 
also Amendments.) 

Bills and Acts: 

Acts to be published in certain newspapers, 
VII, 162, 

Approved but not signed, whether in force, 
discussed, II, 287. 

Consideration by President, time allowed for, 
discussed, V, 462, 529. 

Constitutional amendment regarding approval 
of separate items of bill and veto of others 
recommended, VII, 242; VIII, 138, 187, 253. 

Duly certified and approved which had not 
passed, discussed, III, 134. 

Effect on, of adjournment of Congress before 
expiration of ro days after presentation to 
President discussed, VI, 599. 

List of acts transmitted, VII, 9. 

Bimetallic Conference. (See International Mon- 

etary Conference.) 

Bimetallism.—The use of two metals as money 
at relative values set by legislative enactment; 
the doctrine that two metals can and ought, 
at the same time and in the same country, to 

- be adopted.as standards of value and bear 
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 to:each other a. fixed ratio established by the 
Government. As used in this country,.the 
term usually refers to the use of gold and 
silver at a fixed relative value established by 
law. Monometallism isthe Hevleinetbah only . 
one metal ought tobe soused.. 

Bingham, D. J., act granting pansipts ri re- 
turned, VIII, 404. 4 ; 

Bingham, John 7 special, sj ieeteaentcd in 
trial of persons implicated in gecdanib niin of 
President Lincoln, VI, 336. re shag 

Biographical Sketches of President—'. 
Adams, John, I, 227. in 
Adams, J. Q., II, 291. - 
Arthur, VIII, 31. 
Buchanan, V, 429. 
Cleveland, VIII, 297 ; 
Fillmore, V, 63. 
Garfield, VIII, 3. Vu 3 
Grant, VII, 3. Mat 
Harrison, Benj., 1X,3. 

Harrison, W. H., IV, 3. 

Hayes, VII, 439. 
Jackson, IT, 435. 
Jefferson, I, 319. 
Johnson, VI, 301. 
Lincoln, VI, 3. 
McKinley, X, 9. 
Madison, I, 465. 
Monroe, II, 3. 
Pierce, V, 195. 
Polk, IV, 371. 
Roosevelt, X, 415. 
Taylor, V, 3. 
Tyler, IV, 35. 

Van Buren, III, 311. 
Washington, I, 41. 
Bishop, Nathan, member of Indian commission, 

VII, 22. 

Bishop, William, act for felief of, vetoed, VIII, 
443: 

Bismarck, Prince von, instructions of, to German 
minister respecting Samoa transmitted, VIII, 
806, 

Bissel, Russell, mentioned, I, 417. 

Bissell, Daniel, colonel in Army, nomination of, 
discussed, II, 344. 

Black, Jeremiah 8S.: 

Counsel for President Johnson in impeach- 
ment proceedings, VII, 726. 
Secretary of State, V, 672. 

Black Cockades.—A badge first worn by the 
American soldiers during the Revolution and 
later, during the hostility toward France (about 
1797) occasioned by the X. Y. Z. dispatches, 
adopted by the Federalists as a patriotic.em- 
blem and asa rejoinderto the tricolored cock- 
ade worn by the Republicans as a mark of 
affection toward France. Its significance in 
some degree layin the fact that it had been a 
part of the Continental uniform. 

Black Friday.—There have been several Black 
Fridays, The termis often used to designate 
adark financialday. In Englandit has special 
reference to Friday, Dec. 6, 1745, the day on 
which news came to London that the young 
Pretender, Charles Edward, had reached 


tie 


: 
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Derby; and nase 18 Friday, May 11, 1866, which 
wasthe height of the commercial panic in Lon- 
don through the failure of Overend, Gurney & 
Co. Sept. 24, 1869, is sometimes referred to as 
Black Friday in the United States. Onthisday 
asyndicate of New York bankers advanced the 
price of gold to 162%, causing a panic, It sold 
at 143% the previous evening. Another such 
day was Friday, Sept. 19, 1873, when Jay Cooke 
& Co., leading American bankers, failed. A 
great crash ensuedin Wall Street, the center of 
financial operations in America, and the his- 
toric panicof 1873 began. Credit generally was 
impaired and many financial institutions were 
forced into bankruptcy. 

Black Hawk War.—By a treaty signed at Prairie 
du Chien, Wis., July 15, 1830, the Sac and Fox 
Indians ceded all their lands in Illinois and 
Wisconsin to the United States. Black Hawk, 
a noted chief of the tribe, refused to abide by 
the treaty and made war upon the whites, He 
resisted the survey of the land at Rock Island, 
Til., although most of the Sacsand Foxes were 
west of the Mississippi. In 1831 he attacked 
some Illinois villages, but was driven off by 
the militia under Gen, Gaines in June of that 
year. The next spring he returned witha 
strong force and began to massacre the whites. 
Gen. Scott was sent against him with a force 
of United States troops. Black Hawk was 
defeated at the Wisconsin River July 21, 1832, 
by a detachment of troops under Gen. Dodge, 
and again at Bad Axe River, Aug. 2 of the 
same year, by Gen. Atkinson. After these 
successive defeats Black Hawk was compelled 
to surrender. 

Black Hawk War discussed, IT, 603; III, 32. 

Black Hills: 

Emigration to, referred to, VII, 322, 352, 401. 
Gold discovered in, referred to, VII, 352, 401. 

Black Rock, N. Y., works at, referred to, III, 346. 

Black Rock (N.Y.), Battles of.—Lieut. Col.Bishop, 
with about 400 men from the British camp at 
Lundys Lane, crossed the Niagara River-July 
11,1813, and attacked the blockhouse at Black 
Rock, where the Americans had a consider- 
able quantity of navalstoresand ammunition. 
The blockhouse was in charge of Gen. Peter 
B. Porter, with less than a dozen artillerists. 
About 300 militia and a small band of Indians 
were scattered about in the neighborhood. 
The militia fled at Bishop’s approach and 
Porter narrowly escaped capture. On his way 
to Buffalo, meeting reenforcements of 100 
regulars, hy returned and attacked the in- 
vaders. After a short struggle the British 
were driven with loss to their boats. Lieut. 
Col. Bishop was mortally wounded. In 
August, 1814, Black Rock was again attacked 
by the British and successfully defended by 
the Americans. After the battle of Lundys 
Lane the American army retired to Fort Erie 
and vicinity, Gen. Drummond, having re- 
ceived reenforcements, went in pursuit. Asa 
preliminary step toward attacking Fort Erie, 
the British general resolved to take possession 
of Black Rock. About 1,200 men under Lieut. 


Col. Tucker crossed the river on Aug. 3, 1814, 
and were met and driven back by 300 Ameri- 
cans under Lieutenants Ryan, Smith, and 
Armstrong. The British lost a considerable 
number; the American loss was slight. 


Black Sea: 


Navigation of, unlocked, IT, 445. 
Vessels of United States excluded from, dis- 
cussed, IT, 502. 
Free passage for, secured by treaty with 
Turkey, II, 504, 594. 


Black Warrior, The.—An American merchant 


vessel which was seized at Havana by Cuban 
customs officials Feb. 28, 1854, and withits cargo 
was declared confiscated. (V, 234, 245.) The 
proceeding aroused a-bitter feeling against 
Spain, and aspecial messenger was dispatched 


instructing the American minister at Madrid to _ 


demand, asimmediaté redress, indemnification 
to the owners in the sum of $300,000. The reluc- 
tance of Spain toaccede led to the Ostend man- 
ifesto (q.v.). Spain afterwards made compen- 
sation for the seizure (V, 336), but the incident 
was used as a pretext for later filibustering 
expeditions into Cuba. : 


Black Warrior, The, seizure of, by Spanish au- 


thorities discussed, V, 234, 245. 
Disavowal of, by Spain, and payment of indem- 


nity, V, 336. 
Reparation for, refused, v, 246. S 


Blackfeet Indians.—A savage and warlike tribe 


of the Siksika Confederation of the Algonquian 
stock of Indians, now confined to their reser- 
vation in the State of Montana. When not 
fighting among themselves they are generally 
at war with their neighbors. They formerly 
belonged to the Kena tribe, but separated 
from them and wandered up the Missouri 
River, The Sihasapa, an independent tribe 
under the leadership of John Grass, was also 
known as the Blackfoot or Blackfeet Indians. 


Blackfeet Indians, treaty with, V, 362; VI, 700. 
Blackford, William, treaty with New Granada 


concluded by, IV, 315. 


Blackstock’s (8. C.), Battle of.—In November, 


1780, Gen. Sumter started for Fort Ninety-Six to 
attempt its capture, He was pursued by Col. 
Tarleton. A skirmish took place Nov. 20 at 
Blackstock’s plantation, on the Tyger River, 
Union District, S.C. Tarleton fled, leaving 
nearly 200 dead and wounded upon the field. 
The American loss was only 3 killed and 5 
wounded. 


Bladensburg (Md.), Battle of.—As early as Janu- 


ary, 1814, intelligence was received at Washing- 
ton that 4,000 British troops had landed at Ber- 
muda, destined for the United States. The 
British Admiral Cockburn arrived at Lynn- 
haven Bay, Va., in March with 1 ship, 2 frigates, 
and ibrig. Harly in August he was joined by 
Vice-Admiral Cochrane, who took command, 
and was later joined in the Chesapeake by 
4,000 veterans of Wellington’s army, under 
Gen. Ross. The civil government at Wash- 
ington was apathetic in the face of impending 
danger. Washington, with its public build- 
ings and records, was entirely unprotected. 


rs 


” 
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_ At the suggestion of Gen. Winder the Presi- 
dent called a Cabinet council in July and pro- 


- posed raising an army for the defense of the 


Federal capital. This comprehended a requi- 
_ sition on the States for militia aggregating 
93,000 men. The naval defenses were in- 
_ trusted to Commodore Barney, with a small 
flotilla of gunboats carrying 400 men. By Aug. 
1 Gen. Winder, who was assigned to the defense 
_ of the capital, had 1,000 regulars and almost 
4,000 militia under his command forthe defense 
of Washington and Baltimore. The remain- 
der of the army was on paper. The British 
moved up the Patuxent by land and water to 
Upper Marlboro. Barney destroyed his flotilla 
at Pig Point and crossed toward the Eastern 
Branch of the Potomac, forming a junction 
with Winder’s advance, which had proceeded 
to Bladensburg, about 5 miles from Washing- 
ton, on the post road to Baltimore. Here at 
noon Aug. 24, 1814, the two armies faced each 


other, the British, under Gen. Ross, nearly 5,000 


strong, 4,000 of them seasoned by servicein con- 
tinental Europe, while the defenders of the cap- 
_ital consisted mainly of undisciplined, untried 
militia, many of them only 3 days from their 
homes, The battle lasted from about half-past 
12 till 4 o’clock and resulted in the utter rout 
of the Americans, The British lost upward of 
500 men in the engagement. 
had only 26 killed and 51 wounded. After this 
battle the invaders marched to the capital, 
seized it, and burned the public buildings. 
Blaine, James G.: 


Death of, announced and honors to be paid : 


memory of, IX, 385. 
Secretary of State, VIII, 13; IX, 15. 
Correspondence regarding the Baltimore af- 
fair. (See Baltimore, The.) 

Member of conference to discuss commercial 
relations with Canada, IX, 240, 243, 313. 
Blaine, Walker, Third Assistant Secretary of 

State, mentioned, VIII, 107. 


Blair, Frank P., jr.: 


Commission of, as major-general discussed, 
VI, 203. 

Correspondence regarding assignment of com- 
mand to, VI, 206. 

Letter and advice of President Lincoln as to 
accepting seat in Congress or sagen igi in 
command, VI, 205. 

Resignation of, as major-general accepted, VI, 

206. 
Withdrawal of, VI, 208. 


Blair, Frank P., sr., negotiations for and cor- 


respondence regarding restoration of peace, 
VI, 260. 


Blair, Henry W., refusal of China to receive, as 


minister, IX, 186, 238, 244. 

Blair, Montgomery, correspondence regarding 
resignation of Frank P, Blair, jr., as major- 
general, VI, 206. 

Blakely, Johnston, British ship captured by ves- 
selin command of, I, 549. 


Blanco, Ramon, Captain-General of Cuba, di- 


rected by Spain to suspend hostilities, referred 
to, X, 67. 


The Americans © 


‘Bland, Theodorick: 

Appointed on committee to meet President 
Washington on his embarkation from New 
Jersey upon the occasion of his first inaugu- 
ration, I, 45. 

Bland-Allison-Act:—~ 
Discussed by President~ 

Arthur, VIII, 46, 133, 243. 
Cleveland, VIII, 342, 512, 788. 
Harrison, Benj., TX, 4o. 
Hayes, VII, 559, 616. 

Vetoed by President Hayes, VII, 486. : 

Bland Dollar.—A name sometimes applied tothe 
silver dollar of the United States the coinag¢ 
of which began in 1878. Duringthat yearCon- _ 
gress passed theact providing for such coinage. 
A bill was introduced in the House’of Repre- 
sentatives by Richard P. Bland, of Missouri, 
July 25, 1876, providing for the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver, which had been sus- 
pended since 1873. Mr. Bland’s bill passed the 
House providing for free coinage, but was 
modified in the Senate by the Allison amend- 
ment. As the bill became a law it provided 
that instead of free coinage the Secretary of the 
Treasury should purchase each month not less 
than $2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 worth 
of silver bullion to be coined into silver dollars 
of 412% grains each, President Hayes re- 
turned the bill with his veto Feb. 28, 1878 (VII, 
486), but on the same day both House and Sen- 
ate passed the bill over his veto. The effects 

_ of the law were discussed by the Chief Execu- 
tives from time to time. (See Bland-Allison 
Act.) This act was repealed in 1890 by the act 
of Congress known as the Sherman law. 

Blatchford, Richard M., mentioned, VI, 78. 

Blazer, Dolly, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 676. 

Blockade.—A well-defined principle of inter- 
national law which secures to any nation the 
right in time of war to render intercourse with 
the enemy’s ports unlawful, hazardous, or 
impossible on the part of neutrals. It was in- 
troduced by the Dutch about 1584. The prin- 
ciple recognized by European powers is thata 
blockade to be binding must be effective. It 
is carried into effect by a force of war ships, 
which patrol the sea outside the enemy’s har- 
bor and arrest any vessels of any power at- 
temptingto enter. Should any arrested vessel 
contain goods or persons contraband of war, it 
is condemned by a prize court and sold, the 
proceeds being divided among the blockading 
squadron. This right is incontrovertible, hav- 
ing its origin in the soundest principles of mar- 
itime jurisprudence, sanctioned by the practice 
of the best nations of enlightened times. The 
Elbe was blockaded by Great Britain in 1803; 
the Baltic by Denmark in 1848-49 and in 1864; 
the Gulf of Finland by the Allies in 1854. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War in America the 
Confederate government required every Eng- 
lish vessel that entered its ports to bring arms 
and ammunition as part of its cargo. Plym- 
outh, Newbern, Wilmington, and other North 
Carolina ports were much used by these vessels, 
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as also the port of Charleston; $.Ci United: 


States cruisers blockaded these ports, and un- 
der the established rules of international law 
seized, searched, and confiscated foreign ves- 
sels attempting to run the blockade, as well as 


enemy’s ships in transit. At the commence- 


ment of the Spanish-American War in 1898 the 

_ United States maintained a strict blockade of 
Cuban ports for several weeks under the direc- 
tion of Acting Rear-Admiral Sampson, which 
finally resulted in the battle.of July 3, when the 
American squadron under the immediate com- 

- mand of Commodore Schley entirely destroyed 
the Spanish fleet under Admiral Cervera. 

Blockades: 

Correspondence regarding, referred to, VI, 58. 
During War of 1812 discussed, I, sor. 
Established by— 
. Portugal, claims of United States growing 
out of, IT, 535,550; III, 24. 
‘: Spain, claims of cma States growing out 
» Of, IE, 549. 
In, order to be pikidings must be effective, V, 412. 
» Maximilian’s decrees habe ee: proclaimed 
void, VI, 433: 
. Of Cuban ports proclaimed, X, 247, 256. 
_ Discussed, X,, 71, 87. 
Removal of, referred to, X, 96. 
Of Mexican ports, and effect of, on United 
States, III, 488,516. 
Of Southern ‘ports proclaimed, VI, 14, 15, 280. 
Claims of foreign powers arising out of, dis- 
cussed, VI, 127. 
Nonresident foreigners engagedin violating, 
order regarding, VI, 282. 
Referred to, VI, 24, 184. 
Removed, VI, 325. : i 
From. certain ports, or relaxed in'the south 
in the interests of trade and commerce, 
both home and foreign, VI, 89, 171,'216, 
230, 281, 309. 
-Of Spanish Main referred to, II, 207: 
_Of Tripoli, questions between United States 
and Tunis growing out of, I, 400, gor. 

Bloody Shirt,—A terim used to describe the utter- 
ances of impassioned speakers and writers 
who after the close of the Civil War endeayored 
to revive its memories and to agitate the minds 
of their hearers for political effect. Reviving 
war animosities was said to be waving the 
bloody shirt. 

Blount, James H., special commissioner to Ha- 
waiian Islands, report of, discussed, IX, 441, 460. 

Blow, Henry T., dispatch from, relative to com- 
mercial interests with South America trans- 
mitted, VII, 60, 

Blue Book. (See Biennial Register.) 

Biue Laws.—A name applied to the early laws 
of some of the American Colonies. ‘whe gen- 
eral court of New Haven, Conn., in April, 
1644, ordered that the ‘‘ judicial laws of God as 
they were delivered to Moses” should be bind- 
ing on all offenders and a rule to allthe courts 
of the jurisdiction “‘till they be branched out 
into particulars hereafter.” New Haven’s 
criminal code was developed along these lites. 
It is doubtful if some of the rigid rules of con- 


duct ohtetabgisted as Blue’ “Laws ‘were’ doer 
enforced or even enacted. Here’ are a few 
_specimens: “(No one shall run on the Sabbath 
day, or walk in his garden or ‘elsewhere, ex- 
cept reverently to and from meeting. » No 
woman shall kiss her child on the Sabbath or 
' fasting day.” ‘No one shall read common 
prayer, keep Chiistmas or saints’ days, make 


-minced pies, dance, play cards, or play’on ~ 


any instrument of ely except eect Hirai, 
trumpet, and jewsha 

Blue Licks (Ky.), Battle of. Aug. 10, 1782, a body 
of 182 Kentucky pioneers were drawn into an 
ambuscadé at Blue Licks, Nicholas County, 
Ky., by Indians under Simon Girty. The set- 
tlers were defeated with the loss. of 62, decitds 
ing a son of Daniel Boone. 


Blue Lights.—During the summer and autumn — 
of 1813, while the British commander, Sir- 


Thomas Hardy, with his fleet, had the port of 
New London, Conn., blockaded, Commodore 


* Decatur made several futile attempts to escape 


therefrom with his fleet, consisting of the frig- 
ates United States and Macedonian and the 

' sloop-of-war Hornet. Decattir claimed that 
his failure was due to the fact that blue signal 
lights were flashed from the shore toward the 
British. The friends of the British and the 
opponents of the war became known as ada 
Light Vederalists. 

Bluefields. (See Mosquito Indian Strip ii 

Blumer, Eliza Jane, act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VII, 384. 


_ Board of Health. (See National’ Board of 


Health.) 

Board of Trade and Plantations.—In 1660 Charles 
II established two separate councils, one for 
trade and the other for foreign’ plantations. 
For a time these were united (from 1672 to 
1675). ‘The charter of Rhode Island and Prov- 
idence Plantations was secured from Charles 
II, July 8, 1663, by John Clarke, who actéd as 
agent for the Colony. This charter continued 
in force 180 years. In 1695 the Board of ‘Trade 
and Plantations was established and’ given 
charge of the English Colonies in America. 
In 1768 a secretary of state for America was 
established, and the duties of the board havy- 
ing been transferred to him,the board was 
abolished in 1782. 

Board of War. (See War, Board of.) 

Boats. (See Vessels. ) 

Boca del Toro, United States of Colombia, vessels 
from, tonnage duty on, suspended, VIII, 310. 


Body of Liberties.—A bill of rights consisting’ 


of a code of 100 fundamental laws setting 
forth the sacredness of life, liberty, property, 
and reputation.’ Tthe Body of Tiberties was 
compiled by Nathaniel Ward, pastor of the 


church at Ipswich, Mass., from dtafts swb-" 


mitted. A copy of these laws was sent'to every 
town within the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, 


to be first considered by the magistrates and’ 


elders, and then to be published by the con- 
stables, “‘that if any man saw anything'to be 
, altered he might communicate his thoughts to 
some of the deputies.” In December, 1641, the 


An Pked’ ' ania 
» General Court of Miedabhienites adopted this 

_ fundamental codeas the basis of common law, 
there having been up to that time no written 
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Bolivia—Continued. casas 
Insurrection in, aieewsate X, 139) 
' Treaty with, V, 580. eo 


ta 


- law in the Colony.. Ratification of amendments to, recommen: 
Boer War, attitude of the United States in, X, dation regarding, VI, 59. ital eonns 
146, 182, 204. War between Chile, Peru, and, VII, 570, 611; 
Boggs, Charles 8., thanks of Gdtigtetd to, recom- VIII, 41, 130. ' 
_ mended, VI, 76.) Claims of United States arising out of, VII, 


-Bogy, Lewis Y., mentioned, VI, 521. 
Bohemia Manor.—A tract of 5,000 acres of land in 


328, 498, 784; LX, Too. 
Conditions of peace presented by Chile dis- 


Boilers. 


Maryland, along the Elk River, granted by 

- Lord Baitimore in 1666 toa Bohemian surveyor 

named Augustine Herman. Herman obtained 

papers of denization and was naturalized with 
his family under the first act of the kind that 

» passed in the Province. 5 

(See Steam Boilers.) 

Bolivar, Simon: 

Centennial celebration of birth of, at Caracas, 
referred to, VIII, 129, 173. 

Delivered from assassins, medal offered Presi- 
dent Jackson in commemoration of, declined, 
II, 466. 

Bolivia.—A Republic in the western part of 

South America, named for Simon Bolivar, It 

extends from lat. 10° to 23° south and from 

long. 58° to 69° west. It is bounded on‘ the 
north and east by Brazil, on the south by Ar- 
gentina and Paraguay, and on the west by 

Chile and Peru, In the northern part of the 

country are the great plains of the Madeira. 

In the southeast isthe Gran Chaco, a vaguely 

defined region imperfectly explored. The 

surface here is flat and subject to periodical 
inundation and inhabited by numerous bands 
of wildIndians. The western part isa plateau 
traversed by the Andes. Bolivia, though en- 
tirely within the tropical zone, boasts all the 
climates of the world, each with its peculiar 
vegetation. The country is remarkable for 
its mineral products. The silver mines of 

Potosi, after having produced $3,000,000,000, 

are still considered inexhaustible, while gold, 

lead, tin, salt, sulphur, niter, and copper are 
abundant. Bolivia was formerly a Spanish 

pessession, It became independent in 1825 

and united with Peru from 1836 to 1839. The 

country consists of 9 departments, governed 
by a President and two Houses of Congress, 
with a constitution modeled after that of the 

United States. Revolutions have frequently 

occurred.’ From 1879 to 1883 Bolivia and Peru 

were united in a war against Chile. The 

result was disastrous to the allies, and Chile 4 

became possessed of all the western seacoast, ; 

including the niter districts of Bolivia. The 
area of the Republic is about 597,271 sq. miles, 
witha population of 2,500,000, besides Indians. 

The capital is La Paz. A treaty of peace, 

friendship, commerce, and navigation was 

concluded with the United States May 13, 1858, 

in which the rights of neutrals were clearly 

outlined (V, 580). i 

Bolivia (see also Peru-Bolivian Confederation): ~ 

Controversy with Chile referred to, VI, 209. 

Diplomatic relations with, IX, 33; X, 139. 
Resumed, VII, 497, 610. 


er 
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cussed, VIII, 75, 130, 173. 
Efforts of United States to bring about peace 
discussed, VII, 570, 611, 630; VIII, 75, 130. 
Negotiations for restoration of peace, VIII, 89 
Terminated, VIII, 235; X, 139. 
Treaty of peace discussed, VIII, 173. 
Bollman, Erick, ctimes charged against, I, 417. 


> Bollman Case.—An important Supreme Court 


case in which treason is defined and the 
authority of the Supreme Court to issue writs 
of habeas corpus ad subjiciendum is maintained. 
Bollman was charged with being implicated 


: in a treasonable attempt to levy war upon the 


United States, in that he had joined Aaron 
Burr in a scheme to establish an independent 
state in the Southwest in 1805. It was decided 
that a mere conspiracy to subvert the Govern- 


; ment by force is not treason, an actual levying 
4 of war being necessary. The court held that 


the crime with which the prisoners Bollman 
and Swartwout stood charged had not been 
committed, and they were discharged. 

Bonds of United States (see also Debt, Public» 
Loans): 

Authority vested in Secretary of Treasury to 
issue, recommendations regarding, IX, 445. 

i Discussed. (See Debt, Public, discussed.) 

"| Issuance of, discussed and recommendations 

(regarding, IX, 445, 553, 561, 567, 642, 644, 645, 743. 

Purchase of, with Treasury surplus recom- 
mended, VIT, 31. 

Bonhomme Richard, The.—An old Kast India 
merchantman fitted up as a man-of-war by the 
French at L/Orient in 1779. It was one of five 
fitted out by the French at the suggestion of 
Benjamin Franklin, and christened in his 
honor Bonhomme Richard, or Good-Man Rich- 
ard. She wascommanded by John Paul Jones, 
an American officer, and carried American 
colors. She was accompanied by two French 
vessels. They attempted to enter the harbor 
of Leith, Scotland, but storms prevented. Off 
Flamborough Head, Sept. 23, 1779, the fleet en- 
countered a British merchant fleet convoyed 
by the Serapfis and Countess of Scarborough. 
The larget war ship, the Serapzs, though much 
superior in every respect to the Bonhomme 
Richard, was fiercely attacked by the latter. 
The conflict took place by moonlight, in the 
presence of thousands of spectators. Jones 
lashed the Serafzs’s bowsprit to the Richard's 
mizzenmast,and raked her deck with mus- 
ketry. Broadside answered broadside in one 
of the most stubbornly contested battles in 
the history of naval warfare. The engage- 
ment lasted 3 hours. Finally a bucketful of 
hand grenades thrown down the hatchway 
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of the Sevafzs caused her commander to sur- 
render. Jones transferred his crew to the con- 
quered ship, and the Bonhomme Richard sank 
in a few hours. 
- Bonus Bill.—A bill introduced by John C. Cal- 
_ houn Dee. 23, 1816, appropriating $1,500,000 for 
constructing roads and canals and improving 


the navigation of watercourses. . The bill was’ 


called the bonus bill. The intention was that 
the first work done under the appropriation 
should be the construction of a canal between 
Albany and the Lakes, The bill was strongly 
supported by New York and the South, and 
passed Congress, but was vetoed iby. President 
Madison, who held that the General Goyern- 
ment could not give aid to internal improve- 
ments without a constitutional amendment 


(1, 584). 


4 Boon, Clark, act increasing pension of, vetoed, 


VIII, 451. -. 

Boone, William, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 456. 

Boonville (Mo.), Battle of.—When President Lin- 
coln’s call for troops, Apr. 15, 1861, reached Gov- 
ernor Jackson, of Missouri, he refused to fur- 
nish the 4 regiments forming the quota of 
the State. Francis P. Blair, jr., had, however, 
organized, under the military command of 
Nathaniel Lyon, 5 regiments, and these were 
mustered in immediately, Lyon being made 
_brigadier-general, When another Missouri 
brigade had been formed, May 8, Lyon was 

« put in command of the department. Mean- 
time Governor Jackson ordered the State mi- 
litia to camp at St. Louis. May 1o Gen, Lyon 
surrounded the camp, and on its surrender by 
Gen. Frost paroled the men, 700 in number. 
June 15 he occupied Jefferson City, the gov- 
ernor fleeing to Boonville. Iyyon followed. 
On June 17 he dispersed the State troops col- 
lected there. 

Booth, John Wilkes, persons claiming reward 
for apprehension of, directed to file claims, VI, 
353- 

Border States.—A designation for the several 
slave States of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Missouri, lying next to the free 
States, and sometimes including Arkansas, 
North Carolina,and Tennessee. Many people 
of these States were anxious, both during and 
before the Civil War, for an amicable adjust- 
ment of the slavery question. They originated 
the Peace Conference of 1861. 

Borneo.—Next to New Guinea, the largestisland 
in the world, Australia being classed with the 

~continents. It is about 800 miles long and 700 

milesinwidth. It is situated in the Indian Ar- 

chipelago, bounded on the east by the Sea of 

Celebes and the Macassar Strait, on the south 

by the Sea of Java,and on the west and north by 

the China Sea, Borneo has an area of about 

285,000 sq, miles and a population of 1,750,000. 

Two chains of mountains traverse the island 

in a nearly parallel direction from northeast 

to southwest. Vegetation grows luxuriantly 
and choice woods and spices are exported. 
The fauna is peculiar to that quartet of the 
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globe. It includes the elephant, rhinoceros, 

and tapir and many birds remarkable for 

_their rich plumage. The inhabitants are 
Dyaks, Malays, Negritos, Bugis, and Chinese. 
The greater part of the island is ruled by the 
Dutch. It was first visited by Portuguese in 
1518. ‘The British havea preponderating influ- 
ence on the north coast. A commercial treaty - 
was concluded between the United oa in 
Borneo in 1850. 

Borneo, treaty with, V, 152. t 

Bosphorus, The, restrictions on passage of Straits 
of the Dardanelles and, by ships of poet 
\ nations, VII, 124. 

Boston: { . 

Execution of laws for return of fugitive ae Si 

forcibly resisted in, V, 1or. i 
Proclamation regarding, V, 109.) 
Reference to, V, 137. 

Fire in, referred to by President Grant, VI, 184, 

Industrial exposition at, discussed, VIII, 186. 

Navy-yard at, referred to, VIII, 89. 

Title of United States to land occupied ae. 
referred to, VIII, 111. 

Unlawful assemblages in, and asiaiabinn 
against and authorization to employ force 
in suppressing, V, ror, og. 

Boston, The, mentioned, X, 72, 142. 

Boston Case.—The case of a fugitive slave who 
escaped from his owner in Georgia and took 
passage on the Boston,a vessel bound for the 
coast of Maine. The, governor of Georgia 
charged the captain of the ship with stealing 
the slave and demanded that the governor of 
Maine restore the fugitive. ‘This was refused. 
The legislature of Georgia then called upon 
Congress to pass a law compelling the gov- 
ernor of Maine to comply with such demand. 
No action was taken by Congress. 

Boston, Evacuation of.—During the winter of 
1776 Washington, having received some ord- 
nance captured at Ticonderoga and a supply 
of ammunition taken by privateers at sea, 
determined to attack Boston, then occupied 
by the British. In pursuance of this plan he 
occupied Nooks Hill (an eminence at the 
extremity of Dorchester Neck) and Dorchester 
Heights, which commanded Nooks Hill and 
the town itself. On the night of Mar. 4, 1776, 
the heights were covered with breastworks, 
and the British were forced to risk a general 
action to dislodge them or abandon the town. 
They chose the latter alternative, and on Mar, 
17 the town and harbor were evacuated by the 
British army and navy without firing a gun, 

Boston Fire referred to, VII, 184. 

Boston Massacre.—The British navigation acts 
were a source of great annoyance and loss to 
the American colonists,and their execution 
was resisted at all points. Great Britain at- 
tempted to coerce the people into a compliance 
with the laws by sending Gen, Gage with 3 
regiments to Boston in 1768, ‘he presence 
of the troops further aggravated the people 
of Boston. During 1769 and the early part 
of 1770 numerous quarrels occurred between 
the citizens of Boston and British soldiers 
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_ charged with the enforcement of the laws. In 
vA February, 1770, a press gang from the British 
- frigate Rose boarded a ship belonging to a Mr. 
Hooper, of Marblehead, whereupon a riot en- 
sued. Onthe night of Mar.5 following a large 
crowd responded to the ringing of the fire 
bells and came into collision with the soldiers. 

- The latter fired, killing 3 persons and wound- 
ing several others. The soldiers were tried and 
acquitted, but the news of the Boston massacre 

spread rapidly and did much to strengthen the 
spirit of revolution among the people. 

Boston Port Act.—An act of Patliament intro- 
duced by Lord North and passed Mar. 7, 1774, 
in retaliation for the destruction of cargoes of 
tea in Boston Harbor. It provided for the dis- 
continuance of landing and discharging, load- 
ing, or shipping of merchandise to or from 
the city of Boston or in Boston Harbor. Com- 
merce was transferred to Salem and Marble- 
head, and Gen. Gage arrived in Boston June 
1,1774, to enforce the law. The Boston people 
were indignant. Much sympathy was ex- 
pressed for them throughout the Colonies. In 
many places people refused to buy British 
goods. Oct. 20,1774, the American Association 
was formed, pledging the members to non- 
consumption and nonintercourse with Great 
Britain, Ireland,and the British West Indies. 
The association included 52 members of the 
Continental Congress. 

Boston Tea Party.—In 1767 Great Britain im- 
posed a duty on tea sold in the American Colo- 
nies, The East India Company prevailed 
upon the ministry in 1773 to amend the act so 
as to relieve the company from paying the 
duty, thereby forcing the consumers to pay it. 
The colonists were indignant at this transfer of 
the tax from the company to themselves, and 
adopted various methods to evade payment. 
Nov. 28, 1773,a ship arrived in Boston Harbor 
carrying 114 chests of tea, and early in De- 
cember two others arrived. On the evening 
of Dec. 16 an enthusiastic meeting of citizens 
was held at Faneuil Hall, and at its close 
between 50 and 60 men disguised as Indians 
took possession of the 3 ships and threw over- 
board the cargoes of tea, amounting in all to 
342 chests. Seventeen chests were also de- 
stroyed in. New York Harbor about the same 
time. These events resulted in the passage 
of the Boston Port Act (q. v.) and were an 
important part of the train of causes of the 
American Revolution. 

Boudinot, Elias: 

Appointed on committee to meet President 
Washington, I, 45. 
Invites President Washington to meet com- 
mittee at his home, I, 46. 
Director of Mint, report of, transmitted, I, 313, 
15. 

i a ona colonial boundaries of the 
United States were indefinite and often the 
subject of much dispute. The grants of ter- 
ritory in America were made by European 
rulets, who were careless or ignorant of the 
geography of the country. The boundaries 
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of the United States were agreed upon in 1783 
at the treaty of Versailles (q. v.). Congress © 
then took up the question of Re 28 
between States and provided an elaborate 
mode of procedure, modeled after the Gren- 
ville act_of Great Britain, Since 1789 such 
cases, as well as all other matters between 
States, have been under the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court. In 1783 the northeast 
boundary of the United States was defined as 
extending from the source of the St. Croix 
River due north to the watershed between the 
St. Lawrence and the Atlantic, thence along 
the watershed to the northwesternmost head 
of the Connecticut River. After longand irri- 
tating disputes over the line, the Webster-Ash- 
burton treaty was negotiated in 1842, fixing 
the boundary between the United States and 
British possessions on the present lines. The 
territory bounded on the north by latitude'54° 
4o', on the east by the Rocky Mountains, on 
the south by latitude 42°, and on the west’ by 
the Pacific Ocean has been variously claimed 
by Russia, Spain, and Great Britain. By treaty 
with Russia Jan. 11, 1825, the United States 
were to make no settlements north of 54° 40’ 
and Russia none south of that line. By the 
treaty which ceded Florida in 1819 Spain 
relinquished all claims to anything north of 
latitude 42°. TYhough Great Britain had little 
claim to the territory, joint occupation was 
agreed upon by the treaty of Oct. 20, 1818, and 
this becoming unsatisfactory Great Britain 
was induced in 1846 to accept latitude 49° as 
the boundary between her possessions and 
the United States from the Rocky Mountains 
to the channel between Vancouver Island 
and the mainland. 

Boundaries. (See Canada; Mexico; Nottheastern 
Boundary; Northwestern Boundary’; ; Spain; 
the several States.) 

Bounty. (See Sugar Bounty.) 

Bounty Lands. (See Lands, Bounty.) 

Boutwell, E. B., report on operations of the John 
Adams, under command of, transmitted, V, 376. 

Bowell, MacKenzie, member of reciprocal-trade 
conference between United States and Canada, 
IX, 240. 

Bowen, Henry, correspondence regarding Dort’s 
Rebellion, IV, 292. 

Bowers, C. F., act for relief of: 

Reasons for applying pocket veto to, VIII, 486. 
Returned, IX, 73. 

Bowlin, Mr., mentioned, VI, 70. 

Boynton, Michael P., imprisonment of, by au- 
thorities of Great Britain, VIII, 12. 

Boynton, Richard M., letter of Harriet M. Fisher 
and, to Secretary of Navy transmitted, VI, 

71. 

Baio a religious sect in China who were 
largely responsible for the disturbances in 
that country in 1900. 

Brace, Charles L., imprisonment of, by Austrian 
authorities referred to, V, 153. 

Bradford, T. C., mentioned, V, 527. 

Bradley, Mr., commissioner to investigate affairs 
of New York custom-house, IV, 152. 
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Bradtey, Sallie A., act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 470. Vs 

‘Bradshaw, W, S.,act granting pension to, vetoed, 

_, VIII, 731. 

Brady, James T., investigations of, at New-Or- 
leans referred to, VI, 385. 

Brakes and Couplers, legislation for increased 
safety in use of, recommended, IX, 51, 126, 207, 
331. 

Branch, D, B., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 421. | 

Brandy Station, or Fleetwood (Va.), Battle of.— 
After the battle of Chancellorsville Hooker's 
army remained inactive on the north side of 
the Rappahannock forabouta month. June 9g, 
1863, two divisions of cavalry, supported by 2 
brigades of infantry, were sent across the river 
to reconnoiter the Confederate position. Gen. 
Pleasonton was in charge of the expedition 
and the cavalry was commanded by Generals 
Buford and.Gregg. They were driven back 
after the loss of 500 men in one of the most im- 
portant cavalry fights of the Civil War. The 
only practical result of the expedition was the 
discovery that Lee’sinfantry was moving north 
by way of Culpeper. Here also, on Aug. 1, 
Gen. Buford with his division of cavalry met 
the Confederate General Stuart and com- 
pelled him to retreat until reenforced, when 
Buford in turn retreated. Between Oct. 10 
and 16 desultory fighting with both cavalry 
and infantry occurred in the vicinity of Brandy 
Station. 

Brandywine (Pa.), Battle of.—In the latter part 
of May, 1777, Washington left Morristown, 
N.J.,where he had been in winter quarters, 
and took up a strong position behind the Rari- 
tan. Howe left his quarters at New Brunswick 
and embarked his troops for Philadelphia, 
landing about 18,000 men at Elk Ferry, 50 miles 
from the city, Aug. 25. Washington, having 
been joined by Lafayette, De Kalb, and Pu- 
laski, drew near to defend the city. The nom- 
inal strength of the American army was 14,000 
men, though only 11,000 were considered ef- 
fective. Howe’s advance was slow, and it 
was not until Sept. 11 that he encountered the 
Americans at Chadds Ford, on Brandywine 
Creek, about 30 miles southwest of Philadel- 
phia. In the battle which occurred that day 
the British gained a clear victory through a 
successful fank movement executed by Corn- 
wallis. The American loss was about 1,000 
killed, wounded, and missing, while that of 
the British was somewhat more, 

Brant, Joshua B., court of inquiry in case of, 
referred to, III, 560. 

Brazil.—The most extensive and populous of 
the South American Republics. It is bounded 
on the north by the Atlantic Ocean, Guiana, 
and Venezuela; on the east and southeast by 
the Atlantic, and on the west and southwest 
by Uruguay, Paraguay, Argentina, Bolivia, 
Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia. Every coun- 
try in South America except Chile borders 
on Brazil. It extends from lat. 5° to 33° 45/ 
south and from long. 35° to 74° west. Area, 


3,200,000 sq. miles; population, 14,000,000. Gold, 
diamonds, iron, and salt are mined. By far 


the most important agricultural product is 


coffee, of which much the larger part of all 
that the world consumes is produced in Brazil. 
Sugar and tobacco are also largely exported, 
and also hides, horns, tallow, rubber, drugs, 
anddyes. Brazil was settled by the Portuguese 
about 1530. During its subsequent history in 
connection with the mother country it became 
subject to both Spain ‘and Holland, Under 
pressure of the French invasion of Portugal 
in 1808 the Portuguese monarch was virtually 
transferred to Brazil for some years. In 1815 
it was declared a kingdom, under the royal 
house of Portugal. May 13, 1822, a national 
congress, assembled at Rio Janeiro, chose Dom 
Pedro, eldest son of King Joao, of Portugal, 
to be Perpetual Defender of the Kingdom. 
Sept. 7 following he proclaimed the independ- 
ence of the country, and Dec. 1 he was crowned 
as Constitutional Emperor and Perpetual De- 
fender. Apr. 7, 1831, he abdicated the throne 
in favor of his son, Dom. Pedro II,,who was 
dethroned Nov. 15, 1889, and a Republic pro- 
claimed under President Fonseca in 1891. 
Fonseca was succeeded the same year by 
Peixoto as President. In 1894 Moraes was 
elected President, and in 1898 Dr. Campos 
Salles succeeded him. The Republic of Brazil 
contains 20 States and the federal district of 
Rio. The government is vested in a President 
and Congress consisting of a Senate of 63 mem- 
bers and a Chamber of 205 deputies. 


Brazil: 


Blockade by naval forces of, referred to, II, 
404. 

Boundary question with Argentine Republic 
submitted to President of United States, 
IX, 435, 626. 

With Bolivia, X, 201. 
Chargé d'affaires received from, IT, 251. 
Correspondence with, referred to, IV, 580. 

Claims of United States against, IT, 363, 385, 396, 
446, 552; III, 26,377; IV, 80, 198; V, 519; VI, 701; 
VII, 266. 

Convention for satisfaction of, negotiated, V, 
15, 24, 30, 82. : 
Payment of, IT, 446; III, 26; IV, 263; V, 82. 
Commercial relations with, V, 518; VII, 124; 
VIII, 42; IX, 135, 228. 
Commission of United States sent to, 1-, 386. 
Convention with, referred to, V, 145. 
Cotton culture in, VII, 124. 
Disturbances in, II, 595; IV, 198. 
Duties on American ‘goods reduced, II, 402, 
Imprisonment of American citizens in, II, 404; 
_V, 246, 

Mail steamship service between United States 
and, VI, 367, 388. 

Minister of, to United States received, V, 15; 
VIII, 131. 

Minister-of United States in, official functions 
of, terminated, IT, 385. 

Phosphates discovered on coast of, VIII, 208. 

Political disturbances in, discussed, LX, 182, 

Relations with, IV, 549; X, 139. 


es. 
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- Brazil—Continued. saidnnuto? 
Revolution in— 

Action of American commander in saluting 
revolted Brazilian admiral disavowed, es 
435. te 

Policy of United States regarding, IX, 37, 435, 
ew itgag 

Questions with Portugal respecting escape 
of insurgent Admiral Da Gama, LX, 524. 

Republican form of government established 

~andrecognition of, by United States, IX, 108. 
Slavery in, VII, 146. 

Abolished, VIII, 784. 

’ Tariff laws of, evidence of modifications of, 
proclaimed, IX, 141. 
Notice of intention of Brazil to emai 
discussed, IX, 524. ‘ 
Referred to, TX, 180, 312. 
Trade-marks, treaty with, Sepercte, VII, 598. 
Treaty with, IT, 430. 

Obligations of, to cease, ITI, 605. 

Reference to, IT, 446. 
Vessels of— 

Discriminating duties on, suspen %«d by proc- 
lamation, IV, 522. 

United States seized or interfered with by, 
IT, 396; V, 246. (See also Cavolzne, The.) 

War with— 
Buenos Ayres— / 
Peace concluded, I, 411° 
Questions between United States and Bra- 
zil growing out of, II; 363, 385. 
Paraguay, VII, 124.: 
Good offices of United States tendered, VI, 
578, 685. 
Brazil Steamship Co. referred to, IX, 199. 
Brazito (Mexico), Battle of.—In June, 1846, the 
Army of the West was organized at Fort 
Leavenworth, on the Missouri. It consisted of 
1,658 men and 16 pieces of ordnance, under 
command of Col. Phil, Kearny, of the First 
United States Dragoons. He was ordered to 
proceed to New Mexico and take possession 9: 
Santa Fé and proclaim the entire Territory to 
be under the jurisdiction of the United States. 
His orders were later amended to include Cal- 
ifornia. In 50 days the army marched 883 
miles, and on Aug. 18, 1846, the American flag 
was floating over the citadel at Santa Fé. Not 
a blow had been struck. After establishing a 
civil government at Santa Fé, Kearny started 
for California Sept. 25 with 300 United States 
dragoons and a small corps of topographical 
engineers. The main supply train and 200 
dragoons were left at Albuquerque. Col. Don- 
iphan, with his own regiment and Weight- 
man’s battery of artillery, was ordered to pro- 
ceed southward and join Wool in Chihuahua. 
The whole force under Doniphan consisted of 
856 effective men. Dec. 25, 1846, the advance of 
500 men halted at the Brazito, an arm of the 
Rio Grande. Here they were surprised by 
Gen, Ponce de Leon with 1,220 Mexicans, of 
whom 537 were well mounted and equipped. 
The assailants were utterly routed, with heavy 
loss, including Gen. Ponce de Leon, while the 
American loss was only 7 men wounded, 
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Brazos River, explorations of, referred mp vy, 3464. 

Brazos Santiago, Tex., commerce of district of, 
referred to, V, 74... 

Bread Riots.—During a period « of general finan: 
cial depression in 1837 the poor | of New York 
held frequent riotous meetings, which culmi- 
nated in violent assaults’ upon flour warehouses. 
Employment was meager, rents were exorbi- 
tant, and flour was $12 per barrel. In many 
instances stores were broken open and pillaged 
by the mobs, ‘The rioters were suppressed by 
the militia. 

Breadstuifs, importation of, into foreign coun- 
tries, and rates of duty on, IX, 68. ‘ 
Breakwaters, expenditures on, referred to, II, 

563. 


' Breese, K. Randolph, thanks of Congress to, rec- 


ommended, VI, 76. 

Bremen.—A State of the German Empire. It 
comprises the city of Bremen, with a small ad- 
joining territory, and two outlying districts. 
It is a Republic with 2 legislative bodies. The 
city is a free city of Germany, and next to 
Hamburg is the chief seaport in Germany. It 
was founded as early as 788 by Charles the 
Great. It became a free imperial city in 1648. 
In 1810 it was incorporated with France, but 
soon thereafter regained its independence. It 
has since been a member of the Germanic Con- 
federation, the North German Confederation, 
and the German Empire. It joined the Zoll- 
verein in 1888. _Population (1900), 224,882, . 

Bremen: ty 
Greytown bombardment and claims arising 

out of. (See Greytown, Nicaragua.) 
Ministers of, received by United States, II, 383. 
Postal arrangements with, discussed, IV, 562.. 
Treaty with, II, 422, 425; V, 150. 
Vessels of— 

Application for rights regarding, II, 52. 

Discriminating duties on, suspended, II, 37, 

Brent, Charles J., refusal of Great Britain to 
surrender other fugitives and, harassed, Vil, 
372, 415. 

Brevet Commissions. (See Army.) 

Brewer, David J., arbitrator in Venezuelan 
boundary dispute, X, 113. 

Brewer, Judge, opinion of, in Great Falls land 
case referred to, V, 541. 

Brewster, Benjamin E., mentioned, VI, 74. 

Bridges: 

Construction of, over navigable waters, recom- 
mendations regarding, VII, 349. 
Referred to, II, 608; III, 38. 

Bridgewater, The, correspondence regarding 
case of, transmitted, VIII, 811. 

Brier Creek (@a.), Battle of.—Mar, 3, 1779, Gen. 
Lincoln sent a detachment of his army, con; 
sisting of 1,500 North Carolina militia and some 
Georgia Continentals under Gen. Ashe, to the 
junction of Brier Creek’ with the Savannah 
River. In this position they were attacked by 
Lieut. Col. Prevost with some 2,000 men and 
completely routed. Gen. Elbert, Col. McIn- 
tost: several other officers, and nearly 200 men 
were captured. Nearly an equal number are 
supposed to have been killed in action or met 
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death in their flight through the swamps. ‘The 
remainder, with the exception of 400 or 500, 
retired to their homes. ‘The British loss was 
only 16 killed and wounded. | 
Briggs, Isaac, sutveyor-general of the United 
States, voluntarily surveys mail road between 
Washington, D. C., and New Orleans, La., 
I, 376. api 
Brimmer, W. H., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 647. 


Briscoe vs. Bank of Commonwealth of Ken- 


tucky.—A suit brought by the Bank of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky against Briscoe 
etal.as holders ofa promissory note for which 
the notes of the bank had been given as a loan 
to the drawers of the note. The defendants 
claimed thattheir note was void, since those 
given in return by the bank were nothing else 
than bills of credit and issued contrary to the 
clause of the Constitution which forbids States 
issuing such bills. The circuit court and the 
court of appeals of Kentucky gave judgment 
for the bank on the ground that the act incor- 
porating the Bank of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky was constitutional and that the 
notes issued were not bills of credit within 
the meaning of the National Constitution. 
The Supreme Court in 1837 decided the case 
in favor of the bank, the notes not peing 
deemed bills of credit. 

Bristew, Pierson H., member of Board o on Geo- 
graphic Names, IX, 212. 

Bristow Station (Va.), Battle of.—Hooker’s and 
Heintzelman's divisions of McClellan’s army 
had been sent to reenforce Pope, who had taken 
a position west of the Rappahannock. Stone- 
wall Jackson made a forced march from the 
Shenandoah Valley by way of Thoroughfare 
Gap and, passing by the battlefieldof Bull Run, 
Aug. 26, 1862, destroyed Pope's stores at Bris- 
tow Station, and then advanced to Manassas. 
Hooker’s division the next day came upon the 
Confederates under Ewell at Bristow Station 
and drove them from the field. Each side suf- 
fered a loss of about 300 men. 

British America.—The portion of North America, 
not including Alaska, which lies north of the 
United States. It comprises the Dominion of 
Canada and Newfoundland. 

British America: 

Commercial relations with, IT, 567, 568. 
Consul-general of United States to, arrest of, 
referred to, VI, 198. 
Insurrection in Red River settlement re- 
ferred to, VII, 47. 
Military expedition against, proclamation re- 
garding, VI, 433. 
Discussed, VI, 457. 
Reciprocity relations with, referred to, VI, 467. 
Treaty regarding, not favorably considered 
by United States, VII, 34. 
British Colonies: 
Commercial relations with, II, 83; IX, 253, 313; 
X, 107. 
Tariff laws of, evidence of modifications of, 
proclaimed, IX, 253; X, 156. 
Discussed, IX, 312. 


‘ 


British Columbia: 2 hopdl 
Agent sent to, referred to, V, 537, 541. 
Boundary line with Alaska. (See Alaska. 

British Debts. (See Debts, British.) 

British Guiana: 

Boundary dispute between Great Britain and 
Venezuela regarding, discussed, VIII, 6*9: 
TX, 36, 181, 441, 526, 632, 655, 722. 

Arbitration of— 

Discussed, X, 112, 155. 

Recommended by President Clenelanal IX, 
632. 

Treaty for, IX, 722. 

Monroe doctrine reasserted and attitude of 
United States respecting, discussed by 
President Cleveland, IX, 632, 655. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifications of, 
proclaimed, IX, 253; X, 156. 

Discussed, IX, 312. : 
British Hudsons BayCo. (See Hudsons Bay Co.) 
British North America. (See British America.) 
British North American Fisheries. (See Fish- 

eries. ) 

British West Indies: 

Employment of colored laborers from United 

States in, V, 142, 147. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifications of, 
proclaimed, IX, 253. 

Discussed, IX, 312. 

Vessels from Trinidad, ‘tonnage duty on, sus- 

pended, VIII, 304. 

Broad Seal War.—The clerk of Middlesex County, 
N. J., threw out the vote of South Amboy in the 
Congressional election of 1838 on account of 
defects in the returns. The Democrats pro- 
tested, but the Whig representatives were de- 
clared elected and given certificates under the’ 
broad seal of the State. When Congress met 
Dec, 2, 1839, the House contained 119 Demo- 
crats and 118 Whigs outside of the New Jersey 
contestants. The Clerk of the House refused 
to recognize the New Jersey Whigs. Great 
confusion followed. Dec. 5 John Quincy Adams 
was elected Speaker pro tempore. Dec. 17, 
after much wrangling, R. M. T. Hunter, of 
Virginia, was elected Speaker. the Demo- 
cratic contestants were finally seated. 

Broadhead, James 0., report of, regarding French 
spoliation claims transmitted, VIII, 371. 

Brock, M. W., act for relief of, vetoed, VII, 382. 

Broglie,Duc de, correspondence regarding claims 
of United Statesagainst France. (See France, 
claims against.) 

Brokenshaw, William H., act granting pension 
to, vetoed, VIII, 645. 

Bromberger, Max., claim of, against Mexico, VII, 
584. 

Bronski, Count de Bronno, memorial from, rela- 
tive to introduction of silkworms into United 
States, V, 46. 

Brooke, George M., mentioned, II, 128, 328. 

Brooke, John R.: 

Member of military commission to Puerto 

Rico, X. 97. 

Puerto Rican expedition reenforced by corps 

of, X, 93. 

Brooklyn, The, mentioned, X, 92, 


_ Brooklyn (N. ¥.), Battle of:—July 202770. Gen, 


sea sh CANE 


Brooklyn, N. Y., site for dry dock at, 11,368. 
Howe arrived from Halifax and took posses- 
sion of Staten Island, N. Y. He was soon 
joined by Sir Henry Clinton from the, south 
and Admiral Lord Howe, his brother, from 
England, with a fleet and a large land force. 
By Aug. 1 arrivals of Hessian troops had in- 
creased the force under Howe to nearly 30,000 
Gen. Charles Lee entered New York the same 

_ day that Clinton arrived at Sandy Hook. 
Washington placed Boston in a state of secur- 
ity and proceeded to the Highlands of the 
Hudson, 50 miles above New York. The com- 
bined American forces numbered about 17,000, 
under the immediate command of Sullivan, 
Stirling (Sir William Alexander) (who had 
succeeded Lee), and Putnam. Aug. 22, 1776, 
10,000 men and 4o cannon were landed by the 
British on Long Island between the present 
Fort Hamilton and Gravesend village. Ameri- 
can troops to the number of 5,ooo under Sullivan 
guarded a range of hills extending from The 
Narrows to Jamaica village. On the morning 
of Aug. 27 a desperate battle was fought. 
Stirling was taken prisoner and Sullivan was 
forced to surrender. The American loss was 
500 killed and wounded and 1,100 made prison- 
ers. The British loss was 367 killed, wounded, 
and taken prisoners. Putnam’s division of the 
army was silently withdrawn by Washington 
under cover of a fog on the night of the 29th. 

Brooks, Joseph, mentioned, VII, 319. 


Brown, Aaron Y., Postmaster-General, death of, 


announced and honors to be paid memory of, 
V, 551. 

Brown, George, communication to, regarding 
seizure of the /fa/a by United States for viola- 
tion of neutrality laws, 1X, 183. (See also Bal- 
timore, The.) 

Brown, Jacob: 

Death of, announced and tribute to memory 
of, IT, 406. 
Referred to, II, 348. 
Victories of, over British troops, I, 548. 
Brown, John, insurrection at Harpers Ferry, Va., 
. discussed, V, 553. (See also Brown's Insurrec- 
tion.) 

Brown, John A., second lieutenant, promotion of, 
to first lieutenant discussed, IV, 587. 

Brown, Joseph C., succeeded as Surveyor-General 
of Illinois by Silas Reed, IV, 104. 

Brown, Lieut., report of, on the possibility of re- 
straining the Navajo Indians within their 
reservations transmitted, IX, 347. 

Brown, T. R., mentioned, VI, 470. 

Brown, Van Buren, act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 
687. 

Browning, 0. H., correspondence of, transmitted, 
VI, 607. 

Brown’s Insurrection.—During the year 1859 
John Brown, with a few companions, rented a 

| farm in Maryland near Harpers Ferry, Va. 
(now W. Va.), to which he smuggiedarms, He 
had designed a plan for the seizure of the 
United States armory at Harpers Ferry, in 
which over 100,000 stand of small arms were 
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_ stored. His object was to free the negro slaves: 
Sunday evening, Oct. 16, 1859, Brown, witha 
force of 22 men, seized the armory. The tele- 
graph wires were cut, trains were stopped, and 
about 60 prisoners taken. It was said he in- 
tended after taking the armory to flee to the 
mountains, where he expected to be joined by | 
the negroes, who were to rise and fight under 
his leadership. Brown abandoned this plan, 
however, and remained at the Ferry. The 
militia was summoned and surrounded him 
and, together with some marines and artillery, 
captured him and his party after a desperate 
fight, in which he was wounded. John Brown 
was tried, was condemned to death, and on 
Dec. 2 was executed by hanging. This inci- 
dent created tremendous excitement and in- 
tensified the growing bitterness between the 
North and the South. President Buchanan, 
in his annual message, December, 1859, re-_ 
ferred to this insurrection as ‘‘the recent sad 
and bloody occurrences at Harpers Ferry” 
(V, 553). 

Brownstown (Mich.), Battle of.—In July, 1812, 
Governor Meigs, of Ohio, sent Capt. Brush with 
men, cattle, and provisions to the relief of Gen. 
Hull, who had crossed the Detroit River into 
Canada. Learning that a body of British and 
Indians were lying in wait at Brownstown, at 
the mouth of the Huron River, to intercept his 
supplies, Hull sent Maj. Thomas B, Van Horne 
with 200 men from Findlay’s Ohio regiment to 
act as an escort from the River Raisin to the 
destination in Canada. Van Horne’s detach- 
ment had crossed the Ecorces River and was 
approaching Brownstown Aug. 5 when it 
found itself in an ambush and almost sur- 
rounded by Indians under Tecumseh. The 
party retreated in disorder with loss, having 

' been pursued part of the way by the Indians. 

Brownsville, Tex., blockade of port of, removed 
by proclamation, VI, 216, 

Brubaker, Pharos B., capture and imprison- 
ment of, by Honduras, IX, 393. 

Brunot, F. R., member of Indian commission, 
VII, 23. 

Brunswick and Luneburg, Duke of, convention 
with, for acquiring and inheriting property, V 
293. : 

Brunswick Harbor, Ga.,improvement of, referred 
to, III, 277. 

Brush, Nathaniel, district supervisor, nomination 
of, I, 173. 

Brush, Robert, act for relief of, discussed, III, 134. 

Brussels, Belgium : 

International congress at, for abolition of Afri- 
can slave trade, IX, 36, 108, 
International Exhibition of Sciences and Im 
dustry at, VIII, 602, 814. 
Report of commissioners to, referred to, 
VIII, 815. 
International Monetary Conference at, in 1892, 
IX, 317. 
Postponement of, discussed, IX, 444. 
Reports of, transmitted, IX, 349. 
Universal Exposition at, American exhibits 
at, discussed, X, 99. 
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Bryan, Ann, bill granting pension to, returned, 

_ TX, 75. 

Bryant, J. 8., act granting pension to, vetoed, 

WITT, 717. 
Buchanan, James (fifteenth President United 
States): 
“Admission of States discussed and recom- 
‘mendations of, regarding, V, 502, 555. 

Annual messages of, V, 436, 497, 552, 626. 

Biographical sketch of, V, 429. 

Constitutional amendment regarding slavery 
recommended by, V, 638. 

Correspondence of, while minister at St. Peas: 
burg referred to, VII, 13. 

Correspondence of, with Lewis Cass referred 
to, VII, ro. 

Cuba, acquisition of, discussed by, 
Recommended by, V, 510, 561, 642. 

Death of, announced and honors to be paid 
memory of, VI, 664, 665. 

Duties on vessels of Italy suspended by proc- 
lamation, V, 291. 

Finances discussed by, V, 436, 457, 488, 521, 542, 
573, 648. 

Foreign policy discussed by, V, 435, 467, 506, 510, 
535, 558, 561, 642, 646. 

Instructions to, while minister to England re- 
garding free ships, etc., referred to, V, 377. 

Internal improvements discussed by, V, 599. 

Monroe doctrine reasserted by, V, 512, 646. 

Official conduct of, investigated, V, 614, 619. 

Pocket vetoes of, V, 542, 599, 607. 

Portrait of, V, 428. 

Powers of Federal and State Governments dis- 
cussed by, V, 431, 450, 497, 543, 553, 599, 608, 614, 
619, 626, 637, 655. 

Proclamations of— 

Day for voting on adoption of code in Dis- 
trict of Columbia, V, 490. 

Duties on vessels of Italy suspended, V, 49r. 

Extraordinary session of Senate, to act upon 
Executive communications, V, 495, 550, 625, 
672. 

Military expedition to Nicaragua, V, AD. 

Rebellion in Utah, V, 493. 

Protests of, against proceedings of House of 
Representatives, V, 614, 619. 

Secession discussed by, V, 628, 655. 

Secretary of State, IV, 469. 

Slavery discussed by, V, 431, 450, 497, 553, 626, 
655- 

State of the Union discussed by, 
552, 626, 661, 669. 

Tariff discussed by, V, 433, 521, 650. 

Time allowed President for consideration of 
bills discussed by, V, 462, 529. 

Veto messages of— 

Deepening channel over St. Clair Flats, rea- 
sons for applying pocket veto, V, 599. 
Donating lands for benefit of agricultural 
colleges, V, 543. 
Relief of— 
Edwards & Co., V, 607. 
Hockaday & Leggit, V, 670. 
Removal of obstructions in Mississippi River, 
reasons for applying pocket veto, V, 607. 
Securing homesteads to settlers, V, 608. 


V, 509, 535+ 


V, 436, 497, 520, 
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Veto messages of—Continued. es 
Transportation of mail. from St. ‘Jos oseph, Mo.,_ 
to ‘Placerville, ‘Cal., reasons for r applying 
pocket yeto, Vv, 542. 
Buck, The, seizure of, and claims arising out of, 
VII, 160; VIII, 613; IX, 112, 238, 441, 530. a 
“Award in case of, IX, 238. 
Buckshot War.—The election in Philadelphia 
Oct, 9, 1838, was of considerable importance, 


‘because upon it hinged the control of the leg- 


islature which was to elect a United States 
Senator. The Democratic candidates for the 
legislature were elected by small majorities, 
but their Congressional candidate was de- 
feated. The Democratic return judges there- 
upon cast out 5,000 Whig votes, claiming: fraud. 
The Whig judges then issued certificates of 
election to both their Congressional and legis- 
lative candidates, and these returns were ac- 
cepted by the Whig secretary of state. Dec. 

"4, 1838, the date for the meeting of the legis- 
lature, armed partisans of both sets of con- 
testants met at Harrisburg. The senate,which 
“was Whig, met and adjourned because of the 
mob. Two warring bodies met in the house. 
(III, 507, 508). The Whig governor called upon 
the militia and tried without effect to obtain 
Federal aid. The Democratic house was rec- 
ognized Dec. 25. A remark made during the 
height of the excitement, that the mob would 
feel the effect of, “ball and buckshot before 
night,” gave the episode the name of the Buck, 
shot War. 


Buckshot War, documents regarding, transmit- 


ted, III, 507, 508. 

Bucktails.—A name applied to the “Tammany 
Society of New York City from the fact that 
the members of the organization wore each a 
buck’s tail in their hats as a badge instead of 
a feather. Between 1812 and 1828 the Buck- 
tails were anti-Clintonian New York Demo- 
crats. They were the most vigorous opponents 
of Clinton’s canal policy from its inception in 
1817, and the name was later applied tqall who 
opposed this policy throughout the State. 

Buell, Don Carlos, second lieutenant, proceed- 
ings in-court-martial of, referred to, IV, 275. 

Buena Vista, Mexico: 
Battie of, referred to, IV, 535. 

Mutiny in camp of, referred to, IV, 593. 
Buena Vista (Mexico), Battle of.—After part of 


y 


his army had been sent to Gen. Scott, Gen. 


Taylor, with less than 5,000 men, mostly raw 


militia, was attacked at Buena Vista by Santa 


Anna’s army of 21,000 Feb. 22, 1847. Taylor, 
intrenched himself in the pass of Angostura, 


in the Sierra Madre Mountains, on the road. 
The engagement 


leading to San Luis Potosi. 
began at 3 o’clock in the afternoon and was 


suspended at dark, the loss to the Americans 
being but 4 men wounded, while the enemy lost 


more than 300 killed and wounded, Fighting 


was renewed at dawn of the 23d and continued 


until sunset. The Mexicans retired during 
the night to Agua Nueva. The American 


loss in killed, wounded, and missing amounted 


‘ 
4 
{ 
4 
’ 
: 


to 746; that of the Mexicans upward of 2,000. 

Jefferson Davis in this battle commanded a 

Mississippi regiment as its colonel, and saved 

' the army by receiving the chargeof the Mex- 
ican lancers. His troops were foryest in the 
shape of a V. t 

Buenos Ayres (see also Remus Republic} 
Diplomatic relations with, discussed, IV, 263.. 

{ Imprisonment of American citizens in, Il, 63. 
- Independence of, asserted, II, 43, 58. 

r ‘Minister of United States in, returns, IT, 608, 

- Revolution in, V, 166, 
- War with Brazil— 
* Peace concluded, II, 411. 
» Questions between United States and Brazil 
growing out of, IT, 363, 385. } 

Buétrago, Sefor, mentioned, V, 34. , 

Buffalo (N. Y.), Destruction of.—During the win- 
terof 1813 the British regained Forts Georgeand 
Niagara. The British and Indians, under the 
command of Lieut. Gen. Drummond, Maj. Gen. 
Riall, and Col. Murray, overran and laid waste 
the valley of the Niagara and pressed hard 
upon Buffalo. Gen. Amos Hall succeeded Gen. 
McClure at Buffalo Dec. 26, in the command of 
2,000 badly organized American troops. On 
the night of Dec. 29 Riall crossed the river at 
Black Rock with 1,450 men, largely regulars, 
anda body of Indians. At sightof the enemy 
800 of Hall’s troops deserted. He, however, 
made a gallant defense with the Chautauqua 
troops and Canadian refugees until he was 
forced to retreat, keeping the enemy in check 
and covering the flight of the inhabitants. 
The British and Indians took possession of 
Buffalo and proceeded to burn, plunder, and 
massacre, Only 4 buildings were left stand- 
ing in the town and only 1 at Black Rock. 

Buffalo, Pan-American Exposition at, X, 157, 211. 

Building and Loan Associations.—Corporations 
organized primarily to enable persons of 
limited means to secure homes, and, sec- 
ondarily, to enable such persons to put 
aside a certain fixed sum at stated inter- 
vals, so that the investment may be safe 
and remunerative. In the beginning the 
home-building or home-buying fund came 
entirely from the periodic payments of the 
members (shareholders). At present prepaid, 
full-paid; and permanent shares are sold by 
the association, payable in full or in large part 
on subscription. Special deposits in any 
amount are received. Shares partly paid are 
brought to their par value by adding to pay- 
ments made dividends apportioned thereto. 
Special deposits are generally withdrawable 
by the depositor at pleasure. Installment 

‘shares and prepaid shares remain in until they 
reach their par value. Full-paid shares re- 
main in a certain fixed time. Permanent 
shares remain in until the dissolution of the 
corporation. These associations came into 
existence in England nearly 100 years ago, but 
were not made the subject of legislative enact- 
ment until 1836. ‘The first association estab- 
lished in the United States was the Oxford 
Provident Building Association, of Frankford, 
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'Pa., organized in 1831, There are now in the 
United States over 6,000 associations, with 
assets of more than $650,000,000. “Hire 

Building and Loan Associations, newest on, trans- 
mitted, IX, 477. 

Buildings, Public: —. 

Acts for erection of vetoed, diese IX, 118, 

_ Architects for, authority for employing, re- 

ferred to, V, 421. : bot 

At Washington detineas by Gent Britain, I, 
545- 

Commission appointed to determine extent of 
security of, against fire referred ss VIT, 480. 

Construction of— 

Recommended, VII, 625. 
Referred to, I, 411, 448; ITI, 264; IV, 58, 431. 

Expenditures for, IT, 419. 

Discussed, VII, 243. 

Heating and ventilating referred to, V, 579, 
581. 

Illustrations. of the principal Governmental, 
and most important in Washington, D.C. 
(See the frontispieces in Volumes I, II, II, 
IV,’ V, VI, Vil, VIII, IX and X and L 
a2) 

Improvement of, recommended, II, 262. 

Bulgaria:—An autonomous principality in’ the 
Balkan peninsula of Europe. It is bounded 
by Roumania (chiefly separated by the Dan- 
ube) on the north, by the Black Sea on the east, 
Turkey on the south, and Servia on the west. 
The principality is composed of Bulgaria (as 
formed in 1878) and Eastern Roumelia, with 
Sofiaasthecapital. Itisa constitutional mon- 
archy, and has been the scene of many strug- 
gles in recent Russo-Turkish wars. Bulgaria 
was constituted a principality by the treaty of 
San Stefano and the Congress of Berlin in 1878. 
It was made tributary to Turkey, and Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg was installed as its 
ruler in 1879. Union with Eastern Roumelia 
and war with Servia occurred in 1885. In 1886 
Alexander was deposed through Russian in- 
trigue and a regency was formed. In 1887 
Prince Ferdinand of Coburg, in spite of Rus- 
sian opposition, accepted the invitation of the 
regency to assume the throne. Bulgaria has 
an area of 37,860 sq. miles and a population of 
35733, 189. 

Bulgaria: 

Diplomatic relations with, establishment of, 
recommended, VIII, 172. 

Massacre by Turks in, referred to, VII, 422. 

Bull Run (Va.), Battle of, or First Battle of Ma- 
nassas.—For the double purpose of menacing 
Washington and preventing an advance of 
the Federal troops into Virginia, the Confed- 
erates during the summer of 1861 collected a 
large body of troops in the vicinity of Manas- 
sas Junction, Va. The position was 33 miles 
southwest of Washington. The troops here as- 
sembled numbered, including all reenforce- 
ments received during the battle, about 32,000, 
undercommand of Gen. Beauregard. Thesen- 
ior officer, Gen. J. B. Johnston, after his arrival 
on the field, did not take the actual command. 
The aggregate force of Union soldiers in and 
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around Washington was: 34,160 men. Both 
armies were composed mostly of undisciplined 
volunteers. July 16, 1861, Maj. Gen. McDowell 
began a general forward movement. Lieut. 
Gen. Scott advised postponement until the 
forces should be better prepared for service, 
but his warning wasdisregarded, The Federal 
army was divided into 5 divisions. Leaving 
5,700 men under Brig. Gen. Rutryon to guard 
the approaches to Washington, the other 4 divi- 
sions, aggregating 28,500 men, under Brigadier- 
Generals Tyler, Hunter, Heintzelman, and 
Miles, advanced to Bull Run, a tributary of the 
Potomac River, about 30 miles from Washing- 
ton, on the way to Manassas Junction. Hun- 
ter’s and Heintzelman’s divisions crossed the 
run July 21 and attacked the Confederate left, 
slowly forcing it back. Beauregard’s army, 
when the action began, consisted of about 
24,000 available men. He was reenforced at 
intervals‘during the day by 8,oco men under 
Johnston, who had been encamped in the 
Shenandoah Valley and whose junction with 
the main army it was thought would be pre- 
vented by Gen. Patterson. The latter had 
been stationed at Martinsburg with 18,000 men. 
Between 3 and 40'clock in the afternoon, when 
everything seemed favorable to the Federals, 
the last 3,000 of Johnston’s men, under Gen. 
Kirby Smith, arrived and fell upon the Fed- 
erals, forcing a retreat. This attack was fol- 
lowed by another by Early’s brigade, and the 
Federal retreat became a rout. Men threw 
away their arms and equipments; artillery 
horses were cut from their traces and guns 
abandoned on the road; soldiers, civilians, and 


camp followers fled panic-stricken toward © 


Washington afoot, astride, and in carriages. 
The retreating army and followers reached 
Washington July 23. The casualties of the 
battle were: Federal losses—killed, 481; wound- 
ed, 1,011; missing, 1,216; total, 2,708. Confed- 
erate losses—killed, 387; wounded, 1,582; miss- 
ing, 13; total, 1,982. This battle was the first 
very important engagement of the war. (See 
also Groveton (Va.), Battle of; Manassas (Va.), 
or Bull Run, Second Battle of.) 

Bulwer, Sir Henry Lytton, treaty hettaen United 
States and Great Britain concluded by John 
M. Clayton and, V, 42. 

Buncombe. —To talk for buncombe is to speak for 
effect on persons at a distance, without regard 
to the audience present. The phrase origi- 
nated near the close of the debate on the fa- 
mous ‘‘ Missouri Question,” in the Sixteenth 
Congress. It was then used by Felix Walker, 
a naive old mountaineer who resided at 
Waynesville, in Haywood, a western county of 
North Carolina, near the border of the adja- 
cent county of Buncombe, which was in his 
district. The old gentleman rose to. speak 
while the House was impatiently calling 
“Question,” and several members gathered 
around him, begging him to desist, Me per- 
severed, however, for a while, declaring that 
the people of his district expected it, and that 
he was bound to make a speech for Buncombe, 


Bundy, M. L., act for relief of, vetoed, vit, 457. 

Bunker Hill, or Breeds Hill (Mass.), Battle of.— 

| After the battles of Lexington and Concord the 
British force under Gen. Gage was increased 
to 10,000 men by the arrival of Generals Howe, 
Clinton, and Burgoyne from England. These 
officers occupied the town of Boston, ona 
peninsula extending into the harbor. On the 
surrounding hills were encamped some 20,000 
undisciplined Americans. On the night of 
June 16, 1775, 1,000°0f them under Col. Prescott 
were sent to fortify Bunker Hill, on another 
peninsula lying north of Boston. Through 
some misapprehension they seized Breeds 
Hill, nearer Boston, and threw up a line of 
fortifications. On the morning of the 17th 
about 3,000 (possibly 3,500) British crossed the 
harbor in boats and charged the hill, which’ 
was defended by about half that number of 
raw recruits. After three bloody charges the 
Americans were driven from their position, 
having defended themselves with gunstocks 
and stones when their ammunition was ex- 
hausted. The British loss was about. 1,050; 
that of the Americans about 450, including. 
Gen. Warren. The statistics of this battle 
show the number of killed and wounded to 
have been more than 30 percent of the num- 
ber engaged, thus placing it among the blood- 
iest battles known to history. At Gettysburg, 
after 3 days’ fighting, the Union army lost 25 
per cent, while 30 per cent of those who fought 
at Bunker Hill fell in an hour and a half. 

Burchard, Horatio €., Director of Mint, removal 
of, and reasons therefor, VIII, 367. 

Bureaus. (See the several Bureaus.) 

Burgess, Thomas M., correspondence regarding 
Dorr’s Rebellion, IV, 302. 

Burlingame, Anson, minister to China: 
Appointment of, to mission by Emperor of 

China referred to, VI, 598, 627. : 
Dispatch from, transmitted, VI, 197, 583. 

Burnet, Daniel, member of legislative council 
for Mississippi Territory, nomination of, I, 457. 

Burnet, J., correspondence regarding removal 
of remains of the late President W. H. Har- 
rison, IV, 53. 

Burnett, John D., district attorney, nomination 
of, discussed, VIII, 375. 

Burnham, Hiram, brigadier-general, nomination 
of, referred to, VI, 202. 

Burnley, J. H., mentioned, VI, 259. 

Burnside, Ambrose E.: 

Brigadier-general, thanks of President ten- 
dered, VI, 104. 

Major-general, ordered to assume command of 
Army of Potomac, VI, 124. 

Burnt Corn Creek (Ala.), Battle of.—Asa result of 
Tecumseh’s efforts to induce all the Southern 
Indians to join in a wat of extermination 
against the whites, the Creeks were divided 
into two factions—one for war, the other for 
peace. In 1813 Peter McQueen, a half-breed, 
of Tallahassee, one of the leaders of the war 
party, was furnished by British agents at 
Pensacola with large quantities of supplies, 
under sanction of the Spanish governor. On 


learning of this Col. James Caller, of Wash- 

"ington, set out July 25, 1813, toidisperse the 

Indians McQueen had collected and intercept 

_ the supplies. On the morning of July 27 Cal- 

: Atte command, increased by reenforcements 

to 180 men, came upon McQueen's party at 
their eampon Burnt Corn Creek. The Indians 
were surprised and fled into the woods, leaving 
their pack horses to the whites. They soon 

returned, however, and fiercely attacked 100 

of Caller's men. Overwhelming numbers 

compelled Caller’s men to retreat after a brave 
resistance. Two of Caller’s command were 

. killed and 15 wounded. 

Burr, Aaron: 

Attempts made in Kentucky to bring, to jus- 
tice, I, 415. 

Boats of, with ammunition wetaiKa by militia, 
T, 417. ° 

Conspiracy of, letters regarding: not received 
by President, I, 449. 

Military expedition against Union planned 
by, I, 412. 

Passes Fort Massac with boats, I, 417. 

Reaches Mississippi Territory, I, 419. 

Surrenders to officers in Mississippi Territory, 
I, 421. 

Trial of— 

Acquittal of, referred to, I, 429. 
Evidence against, presented at, I, 429, 431. 
Expenses incident thereto, I, 433, 459. 

Burr, Elizabeth, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 677. 

Burritt, Loren, act. to increase pension of, 
vetoed, VIII, 562. 

Burroughs, Marmaduke, consul at Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, charges preferred against, by Dr. 
Baidwin, IIT, 593. 

Burt, Silas W., chief examiner of Civil Service 
Commission, nomination of, and reasons there- 
for, VIII, 158. 

Burtch, Alexander, act for relief of, vetoed, VII, 
319. 

Burtram, B. A., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 709. 

Bussey, Catharine, act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 720. 

Butler, Benjamin F., of Massachusetts: 

Swords of Gen. Twiggs forwarded by, to 
President Lincoln and his recommendation 
that they be disposed of in reward or com- 
pliment for military service, VI, 145. 

Butler, Benjamin F., of New York: 
Correspondence regarding examination of af- 

fairs of New York custom-house referred to, 
IV, 154. 

Secretary of War, nomination of, and reasons 
therefor, ITI, 281. 

Butler, Vol., mentioned, IT, 133. 

Butler, James, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 422. 

Butler, Matthew C.: 

Member of military commission to Cuba, X, 

Zam Sieh of, regarding slaughter of American 
citizens in South Carolina referred to, Vil, 
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Butler, Pierce, mentioned, VI,74. 
Butter, act defining and imposing tax | on, and 
regulating manufacture of seeriareaiis af 
proved, discussed, VIII, 407. 
Butterfield, Anna, act erates test ck to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 698, — j 
Butterfield, Galen, & Co., peers of, agai ase 
mark for seizure of the Ben Franklin and 
Catherine Augusta, VII,510; VIII, 784. 
Agreement to submit, to arbitration, VIII, 803. 
Award of arbitrator, IX, 110, 
By Chance, The, claim for, serps IV, ‘ee 


C. 


Cabinet.—Specifically, a body of counselors, usu- 
ally composed of heads of departments, meet- 
ingina private roomorcabinet. Inthe United 
States the termis applied to the council, com- 
posed of the heads of the eight Executive 
Departments of the Government, with whom 
the President confers on matters of adminis- 
trative policy. Their meeting as advisers of 
the President is unknown to law or the Consti- 
tution and their conclusions have no binding 
force. ‘The Constitution does not’ provide for 
a Cabinet, but it authorizes the President to 
“require the opinion in writing of the principal 
officer in each of the Executive Departments 
upon any subject relating to the duties of their 
respective offices:'’ Washington required such 
opinions frequently. Changes have taken 
place in the method pursued, and the Cabinet 
is now regarded as an advisory board’ with 
which the President holds regular consulta- 
tions. From being merely the heads of the 
Executive Departments its members have 
come to be recognized as an essential part of 
the Government. By a law of January 19, 
1886, in case of removal, death, resignation 
or inability of both the President and Vice- 
President, the Secretary of State, and after 

: him, in the order of the establishment of their 
departments, other members of the Cabinet, 
shall act as President until the disability of 
the President is removed or a President 
elected. On the death of a Vice-President the 
duties of the office fall to the President sro 
tempore of the Senate, who receives the salary 
of the Vice-President ($8,000). 

Cabinet : 

Official conduct of, complimented, IV, 350. 

Cables. (See French Cable Company; Ocean 
Cables.) 

Caddo Indians : 

Memorial from, regarding claims to lands in 
Oklahoma, IX, 236. 
Treaty with, III, 188. 

Cadet.—One who is under training for a com- 
mission in the Army or Navy of the United 
States by a course of instruction and discipline 
in the Military Academy at West Point or the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. The several 
Congressional districts, the Territories, and 
the District of Columbia are each entitled to 
1 cadet annually at each of the academies. 
There are also 10 appointments at large to 
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each of the academies. The latter, together 
| with those from the District of Columbia, are 
‘made’ by’ the President. ‘The remainder are 
made by the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
‘tary of the Navy, respectively, at the request 
of the Representatives and Delegates from the 
‘several Congressional districts and ‘Territo- 
ries. Should the latter make no recommenda- 
tion by July 1, the appointment is authorized 
to be made by the Secretaries. The person 
appointed must be an actual resident of the 
district or Territory from which the appoint- 
ment is made, The cadets obligate them- 
selves to serve the Government at least 8 years 
after graduation unless sooner scalp 


Cadets, Military : 


Enlistment of, time of, should be extended, 
IIT, 390. , 

Increase in corps of, recommended, VI, 48. 

Promotion of, referred to, IV, 572. 

Referred to, IT, 52. 

Cady, Heman, claim of, presented and appro- 
priation for, recommended, III, 477. 

Cahokia Indians, treaty with, II, 47. 

Cairo and Tennessee River Railroad Co., act to 
authorize construction of bridges by, re- 
turned, IX, 70. 

Calapona Indians, treaty with, V, 303. 

Caldwell, Charles H. B., thanks oe Congress to, 
recommended, VI, 76. 

Calebee Creek (Ala.), Battle of.—In his expedi- 
tion against the Creek Indians Gen. Floyd, 
with more than 1,200 Georgia volunteers, 1 com- 
pany of cavalry, and 4oo0 friendly Indians, 
arrived at Calebee Creek on the night of Jan. 
26, 1814; and established a camp on the high- 
land bordering on the swamp of that name in 
Macon County, Ala., 50 miles west of Fort 
Mitchell. Before dawn of the following morn- 
ing the camp was suddenly attacked by Indi- 
ans. Theassailants were received with grape- 
shot, followed by a bayonet charge, and fled 
indismay. They left 37dead. The whites lost 
17 killed and 132 wounded. Of the friendly 


Indians 5 were killedand 15 wounded. Floyd . 


retired to Fort Mitchell, where most of his men 
wete discharged. No other expedition against 
the Creeks was organized in Georgia. 

Calhoun, J., president constitutional convention 
of Kansas, mentioned as forwarding copy of 
constitution framed by that body, V, 471. 

Calhoun, James §8., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, V, 33. 

Calhoun, John C.: 

Convention with Indians concluded by, IT, 53. 
Mentioned, IV, 383. 

California.—One of the United States; nick- 
name, ‘‘ The Golden State;”’ motto, ‘‘ Bureka.”’ 
California is named, it is said, after a fictitious 
island in the Spanish romance ‘‘ Las Sergas de 
Esplandian.”’ Other authorities derive the 
name from the Spanish words ‘caliente’ 
(hot) and ‘‘fornalla” (furnace), The State 
extends from lat. 32° 30’ to 42° northand from 
long. 114° to 124° 25’ west. It is bounded on the 
north by Oregon, on the east by Nevada and 
Arizona, on the south by Lower California, and 
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on the west by the Pacific Ocean, Its capital 
is Sacramento, and.San Francisco is the chief 
city. The State is famous for its beautiful’ 
scenery, its salubrious climate, and its wealth 


of precious metals and choice fruits. It was 


admitted into the Union in 1850 as a result 

of the famous compromise of that year. It 

formed a part of the territory ceded to the 

United States by Mexico in 1848. Area, 158,360 

sq. miles; asap ee eal 485,053) 

California: 

Admission of, into Union discussed, V, 18, 26. 

Affairs of, report of, transmitted, V, 41, 46. 

Census of, delay in taking, V, 129. ‘ 

Cession of New Mexico and, to seed States 
by Mexico— 

Area and value of, discussed, IV, 599, 634. 

' Discussions and recommendations regard- 
ing, IV, 456, 459, 494, 506, 536, 576, 587, 594, 
634. i 

Treaty for, transmitted, IV, 587. 

Cession of, to Great Britain by Mexico, negotia- 
tions regarding, referred to, IV, 225. 

Circuit court of United States in, referred to, 
VI, 81. 

Claims of citizens of, against United States; V, 
143. 

Constitution adopted by, referred to, V, 32. , 

Constitutional convention in, referred to, V, 
18, 46. : 3 

Cuartel lot in Monterey, survey and disposal 
of, discussed, IX, 69. 

Customs collected in, referred to, V, 48. 

Difficulty between consul of France and 
authorities of, V, 302. : 

Satisfactorily settled, V, 335. ; 

Elections in, national military forces to be 

used at, referred to, VII, 122. 

Expeditions organized in, for invasion ‘of 

Mexico, V, 237. 
Proclamation against, V, 271. 

Forces to be employed in, IV, 604. ; 
Fraudulent claims to lands in, defeated by 
Attorney-General, V, 653. 4 
Geological and mineralogical exploration in, 

recommended, V, 20. i 

Goldin, production of, referred to, V, 124. 

Gold mines discovered in, IV, 636, 643. 

Government of, discussed, V, 18, 26. 

Indians in— 

Claims of persons for supplies furnished, V, 
244. 

Colonization of, referred to, V, 301. 

Hostilities of, referred to, V, 132, 361. 

Number of, IV, 603. 

Removal of, referred to, V, 300. 

Irrigation of valleys in, VII, 263. 

Land grants in, appointment of commission. 
ers to settle claims under, recommended, 
V, 86. 

Compensation of commissioners inadequate, 
V, 126. 
Land laws, extension of, over, recommended, 
V, 87. 
Land office in, recommended, V, 127, 178. 
Lands in, set apart as public reservation by 
proclamation, IX, 357, 369, 379, 380, 775, 779- 
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ontinued. prt ‘ 

Light-houses on const of, sites for, referred to, 
V, 19. ‘ 

_ Tine of cousiienieation with eastern eexton 
of United States recommended, V, 20, 86. 

Mail facilities should be afforded citizens of, 

IV, 639; V, 22. 
_ Mail route from Mississippi River to, recom- 
mended, V, 461, 

apecaaies lands in, spositien of, discussed; Iv, 
* 643; V, 20, 87,127. 

Mines in, referred to, IV, 636, 643. 

_ Mint, branch of, in, recommended, IV, 636; V, 

19, 85. 
Construction of, discussed, V, 214, 

National military forces to be used at election 
in, referred to, VII, 122. 

Payment of settlers for improvements on 
Round Valley Reservation in, recommended, 
VIII, 105, 194. 

Private land claims in, referred to, V, 596. 

| Public lands in— 

Modifications in laws regarding, recom- 
mended, V, 87. 
Réferred to, V, 20, 126. 
Revenue laws, extension of, over, recommend- 
ed, IV, 643. 
Referred to, V, 19. 

Slavery in, right to introduce, discussed, IV, 
640. 

Surveyor-general’s offices in, recommended, 
TV, 643; V, 20. 

Territorial government for, recommended, IV, 
542,589, 638. 

Unlawful combinations 
against, IX, 500. . 

Vigilance committee in, application of gov- 
etnor to maintain law against usurped au- 
thority of, V, 383. 

California and Oregon Railroad, commissioners 
appointed to report upon, referred to, VIII, 
278. 

Call, Richard K., commander of militia in Semi- 
nole War, III, 253, 617. 

Call, Dr. Samuel J., thanks of Congress recom- 
mended to, X, 127. 

Calvit, Thomas, member of legislative courtcil for 

* Mississippi Territory; nomination of, I, 457. 

Cambon, Jules, French minister, representative 
of Spain in peace negotiations, X, 95, 262. 

Cambrian, The, ordered from and forbidden to 
reenter waters of United States, I, 403. 

Camden (S. C.), Battle of. (See Sanders Creek 
(S.C.), Battle of.) 

Cameron, Simon: 

Ex-Secretary of War, arrest of, at suit of Pierce 

Butler for false imprisonment, etc., VI, 74. 

Resolution of censure of, by House of Repre- 
sentatives discussed, VI, 77. 

Campbell, Archibald, correspondence regarding 
northeastern boundary. (See Northeastern 
Boundary.) 

Campbell, Bernard, claim of, against Haiti, IX, 

668. 
Settlement of, X, 107. 


in, proclamation 


Campbell, Jesse, act granting pension to, vetoed, 


VIII, 547: 


Campbell, John, nomination of, as Indian agent 
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| withdrawn and reasons’ therefor, ut 474. \ 


Campbell, John A.: 

Justice Supreme Court, bealetiatien of, referred 
to, VI, 49. | 

Member of commission to confer with Presi- 
dent regarding termination of war, VI, 260. 

Pardon applied for “f order regarding, VI, 
352. 

Campbell, Lewis D.: 

Ex-minister to Mexico, Corresporidelice with, 
referred to, VI, 525. 

Mentioned, VI, 444. 

Campbell, Robert, member of Indian commis. 

sion, VII, 23. 

Campbell, William M., jr., Act ron pension 

to, vetoed, VIIT, 686. 

Canada, The, claims arising from wreck of, on 

coast of Braziland award discussed, VII, 98, 115. 

Canada, Dominion of.—A confederation of Brit- 
ish provincesin North America. It is bounded 
by the Arctic Ocean on the north, Labrador 
and the Atlantic Ocean on the east, the United 

States on the south, and the Pacific Ocean 

and Alaska on the west. It includes Quebec, 

Ontario, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince 

Edward Island, Manitoba, British Columbia, 

and the Northwest Territories. The capital 

is Ottawa. The government consists of a Gov- 
ernor-General, appointed by the Crown, anda 
parliament made up of a senate and house of 
commons. Area, 3,315,647 sq. miles; popula- 
tion (1901), 5,369,666. 
Canada, Dominion of: 

Abduction of Allan Macdonald from, referred 
to, VI, 628. 

Armed men from, seize American citizen, IV, 
75: 

Attempted occupation of portion of Alaska by 
Great Britain and, referred to, IX, 665. 

Attempts of Great Britain and, to establish 
post routes in Alaska, IX, 665. 

Boundary line with, discussed, IX, 35, 181, 632. 

Canal tolls charged by, negotiations regarding. 
(See Welland Canal.) 

Chief justice of, arbitrator in claim of United 
States against Peru, X, 110. (See also IX, 
556, 660. ) 

Chinese entering United States through, IX, 
41, 197. 

Civil war in, neutrality of United States in, 

discussed, ITT, 485, 531. 

Proclaimed, III, 481, 482. 

Commercial relations with, V, 44, 118; VII, 35, 
45; IX, 313; X, 107. (See also Welland 
Canal.) 

Conference on subject of, discussed, IX, 240, 

243, 313. 

Commission, Joint High, X, 145. 
Feniansin. (See Fenians.) 
Fisheries, questions regarding. 

eries. ) 

Hostile disposition of people of, toward United 
States, ITI, 532. 

Illegal expeditions 
against, VII, 85. 

Xncursions from, discussed, VI, 246, 


(See Fish- 


against, proclamation 
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. Canada, Dominion of Continues Toneren tn 


Jurisdictions of United States. aaa ie pasate. 


Lakes discussed, IX, 632. 
Merchandise transported from one eh in 
United States, over Canadian territory, to 
another port therein discussed, IX, 335. 


Natural products, reciprocal arrangements 


regarding importation of, V, 44. 

Outrages committed on American frontier by 
inhabitants of, discussed, ITI, 401, 459, 478, 623. 

Parliament of. (See Canadian Parliament.) 

Postal arrangements with, referred to, IV, 322. 

Postal convention with, VII, 249;, VIII, 792. 

St. Lawrence, navigation of. (See St. Taw- 
rence River.) 

Trials in, of citizens of United States for com- 
plicity in Fenian invasion of, VI, 520. 

Vessel of United States seized by revenue cut- 
ter of, VII, 116. 


. Vessels from Ontario, duties on, suspended by 


_ proclamation, VIII, 284. 

Vessels of, permission to aid disabled vessels 
in waters of United States proclaimed, IX, 
396. 

Vessels of United States in Great’ Lakes 
granted facilities for returning, X, 106. 

Welland Canal tolls discussed. (See Welland 
Canal.) 

Canadian Parliament, expression of thanks from 
legislative council of Canada for donations for 
library of, V, 141. 

Canadian Volunteers, bounty lands to, procla- 
mation regarding, I, 573. 

Canals.—Before the days of railroads overland 
transportation was a serious problem. Water 
seemed to present the cheapest and most 
available medium. The natural water courses 
were extensively navigated, but as the neces- 
sities of transportation between commercial 
centers increased canals were projected in 
many parts of the country. The oldest works 
of the kind in the United States are the South 
Hadley and Montague canals, in Massachu- 
setts, built by companies chartered in 1792. 
The Middlesex Canal, connecting Boston Har- 
bor with the Merrimac River, was completed 
in 1808. The Erie Canal, the largest and most 
important in this country, was projected by 
De Witt Clinton, begun in 1817, and completed 
in 1825. It extends from the Hudson River at 
Albany to Lake Erie at Buffalo, It is 352 
miles long and cost $50,000,000, The Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, the outcome of a proj- 
ect of Washington to improve navigation of 
the Potomac River, was begun in 1828 by the 
board of public works of Virginia and com- 
pleted in 1850, It coat $11,000,000, It extends 
from Georgetown, D.C., to Cumberland, Md., a 
distance of 184 miles. By means of 74 locks an 
elevation of 609 feet is attained. The Delaware 
and Hudson Canal, extending from Rondout, 
N. Y., to Honesdale, Pa., 108 miles, was com- 
pleted in 1829. The Schuylkill Coal and Navi- 
gation Canal, also 108 miles long, from Mill 
Creek to Philadelphia, Pa., was begun in 1816 
and completed in 1825, The Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company havea canal from Haston 


to Coalport, Pa, (See Panama dase Nica. 


ragua Canal.) 
Canals (see also the several phe : 

Across continent, practicability of Comrie 
tion of, referred to, VII, 521. 

Altamaha River.to Tennessee River, referred 
to, II, 464. 

Atlantic Ocean to Gulf of Mexico, discussed, 
II, 429. 

Great.Lakes to Hudson River, discussed, I, 497. 

Lands granted to States in aid of, II, 466; III, 
508. . 


Recommendations regarding aid to, VII, 195, 


247, 255. 
Surveys for, referred to, II, 255, 42t. 
Appropriation for, II, 360. 


Utility of canal navigation discussed, I, 497, 567; 


II, 17, 216, 311. 
Constitutional amendment forimprovement 
of, suggested, I, 567. 

Canary Islands.—A group of islands in the At- 
lantic lying northwest of Africa, in lat. 27° to 
30° north, long. 13° to 18° 30! west... They belong 
to Spain and form a separate province, which 
takes its name from the largest island, Gran 
Canaria, or ‘big dog,’’ from a species of dog 
found there. The language is Spanish, the re- 
ligion Roman Catholic. The native Guanches 
have been superseded by the Spanish. Area, 
2,808 sq. miles; population (1902), 334,500. 

Canby, Edward R. S., thanks of President ten 
dered, VI, 239. 

Candia. (See Creté.) 

Canfield, Israel] T., official bond of, transmitted, 
Il, 474. 

Canning, George, British secretary of state, men- 
tioned, I, 460, 477. 

Cannon, Newton, commissioner to treat with In- 
dians, nomination of, II, 51. 

Cannon (see also Arms and Ammunition; Ar- 
senals; Artillery and Encyclopedic Article 
on Arms aud Ammunition on page 22 of 
this Index). 

Foundry for making, recommended, III, 390, 
497; VIII, 210. 

Manufacture of, discussed, I, 335; VIII, 137, 
246. 

Céinovas del Castillo, Antonio, prime minister of 
Spain, assassination of, referred to, X, 59. 

Canton, China, hostilities in, referred to, V, 446. 

Cantonment Gibson, Ark., road from Little Rock 
to, referred to, II, 366. 

Cape Fear River, N. C,, act for improving, ap- 
proved and reasons therefor, V, 243. 

Cape Horn: 

Expenditures for freight and passage by way 
of, referred to, VII, 118. 

Shortening of sea voyage around, discussed, 
VIII, 11. 

Cape Spartel, light-house on, treaty with Morocce 
regarding, VI, 384. 

Cape Verd Islands.—A group of islands lying 320 
miles west of Cape Verd, in the Atlantic Ocean, 
belonging to Portugal, by whose people they 
were discovered and colonized in the middle 
of the fifteenth century. Area, 1,480 sq. miles; 
population, 147,424, mostly negroes, 


7 


Cape Vincent, N. Y., proclamation granting privi- 
_ leges of other ports to, V,326. 

Capital, ‘relation of labor to. (See Labor, dis- 
cussed. ) ; 

Capital of United States.—Up to the time of 


~~ the adoption of the Constitution the Con- 


gress had no fixed place for holding its 

. sessions, but met at York, Lancaster, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Princeton, Annapolis, 
Trenton, and New York. The First Congress 
under the Constitution met in New York City 
in 1789. Laterit held sessionsin Philadelphia, 
from 1790 to 1800. During the second session 
of the First Congress under the Constitution, 
after a long and bitter debate in which sec- 

' tional jealousy ran high, an act was passed, 


June 28, 1790, selecting the present site of Wash-. 


ington as the permanent seat of Government. 
‘The Government removed toits new headquar- 
ters in 1800, 

‘Capital of United States, seat of Government 
removed from Philadelphia to Washington, 
discussed, I, 291, 305, 308, 309, 310. 

Capitol—From Cafitolium, the name of the 
magnificent temple of Jupiter Capitolinus on 
the Capitoline Hill in ancient Rome. The 
Mons Capitolinus was so called from the find- 
ing of a skull during the excavations for the 
first building. The name is applied to the 
magnificent edifice in which the Congress of 
the United States holds its sessions and to the 
statehouses which are erected at the capitals 
of the various States. The corner stone of the 
Capitol building at Washington was laid by 
President Washington Sept. 18, 1793, with Ma- 
sonic ceremonies. The north wing was com- 
pleted Nov. 17, 1800; the south wing in 1811. 
The interior of both was burned by the British 
under Gen. Ross Aug. 24, 1814. The founda- 

~ tion of the main building was laid Mar. 24, 1818, 
and the whole was completed in 1827, at a cost 
up to that time of nearly $2,500,000. An act of 
Sept. 30, 1850, provided for an extension, of 
which President Fillmore laid the corner stone 
July 4, 1851, Daniel Webster delivering the 
oration. This extension was finished in 1867. 
The Capitol is situated in lat. 38° 53’ 20.4’ 
north and long. 77° 00’ 35.7’ west. It faces the 
east and stands on a plateau 88 feet above the 
level of the Potomac. The original building 
was constructed of sandstone from quarries at 
Aquia Creek,Va. The material used in the ex- 
tension is white marble from Lee, Mass.; that 
in the columns is from Cockeysville,Md. The 
new part of the building was first occupied Jan. 
4,1859. The entire length of the building from 
north to south is 751 feet 4 inches; its greatest 
width is 350 feet; area, 153,112 sq. feet. The 
dome of the origitial central building was of 
wood covered with copper. In 1856 it was re- 
placed by the present structure of cast iron, 
which was completed in 1865. The weight of 
the iron used in the construction is 8,909,200 
pounds. Itis surmounted by a bronze statue 
of Freedom 19 feet 6inches in height, modeled 
by Thomas Crawford, an American sculptor. 
The height of the dome above the base line of 


at 
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the east front is 287 feet sinches. ‘The Rotunda 
is 95 feet 6 inches in diameter; height from 
floor to top of canopy, 180 feet 3 inches. ‘The 
Senate Chamber is 113 feet 3 inches by 80 feet 
3 inches; the Hall of Representatives is 139 by 
93 feet. The Supreme Court occupies the old 
Senate Chamber. Statuaty Hall was formerly 
the Hall of Representatives. The noble col- 
ums of the porticoes of the Capitol aré of the 
Corinthian order of architecture. Among the 
special objects of interest inside are the busts 
of the Vice-Presidents in the Senate Chamber; 
a number of historical paintings, some of them 
colossal in size, in various parts of thé build- 
ing; the Marble Room of the Senate, with its 
mirrors; the collection of Speakers’ pottraits 
in the Representatives’ Lobby of the’ House, 
and the massive Rotunda, with its historical 
paintings and frescoes. Outside,on theeastis _ 
the plaza, near the center of which sits the _ 
classic figure of George Washington: On the 
west side Story’s bronze statue of John Mar- 
shall, like the Washington a sitting figure, is 
encountered by the visitor just before he as- 
cends the stairs over the terrace. 
Capitol: 
Care of, should be committed to public agent, 
Il, 27. 
Congress recommences its duties in, IT, 54. 
Destroyed by British forces, I, 546. 
Extension of— 
Appropriation for, recommended, V, 344. 
Architect engaged in, referred to, V, 144. 
Discussed, V, 136. 
Jurisdiction over, transferred from Interior 
to War Department, V, 204. 
Reference to, V, 148, 382, 384, 385. 
Heating and ventilating, referred to, V, 579, 
581. 
Improvement of, interest should be taken in, 
II, 19. 
Incomplete and not in a state to receive Mem- 
bers of Congress, IT, 19. 
Longitude of, IT, 111, 119, 220. 
Marble columns for, referred to, V, 583. 
Secretary of President J. Q. Adams assaulted 
in, IT, 4oo. 
Washington, statue of, to be placed in, II, 
315. 
Appropriation for, recommended, IT, 607. 
Erection of, referred to, IV, 57. 
Wings added to, nearly complete, V, 136. 
Work of art for, referred to, V, 377. 
Captured Property: 
Cotton captured and forfeited referred to, 
VI, 468. 
Should not be adjudged, without regular inves- 
tigation, I, 500. 
Car Couplers. (See Brakes and Couplers.) 
Caracas Commission discussed, VIII, 174, 239, 335, 
595. ; 
Caracas, Venezuela: 
Centennial celebration of birth of Bolivar to 
be held at, VIII, 129, 173. 
Statue of Washington to be commenced at, 
and industrial exhibition to be opened, VIII, 


129, 173: ‘ 
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Caramalli, Hamet: : 
Appeals to United, States to pled. hie on 
throne of Tripoli in place of the reigning 


Bashaw, his younger brother, by whom lhe 


had been displaced, I, 392. 
Referred to, V, 418. 
Cardenas Bay, Cuba, conflict in, discussed, X, ‘Th 
I, bs 
whe Winslow rescued by the Hudson in, Hines 
of Congress, etc., to officers Bad, men of lat- 
ter recommended, X, 77. 

Cardinal.—A prince of the Church of Rome, a 
member of the conclave or sacred college 
which is the council of the Pope. Since 1179 
the cardinals have claimed the privilege of 

electing the Pope. The full college consists 
of 7ocardinals. Mar. 15, 1875, Archbishop John 
McCloskey, of New York, was made the first 
American cardinal. He died Oct. 10, 1885, and 

_on June 7, 1886, Archbishop Gibbons, of Balti- 
more, was ordained cardinal. 

Carib Indians.—A powerful and warlike tribe of 
Indians who occupied the northern part of 

South America and the Windward or Caribbee 
Islands. Columbus encountered them at 
Guadeloupe and had a battle with them at 
Santa Cruzin 1493. After many disastrous wars 
with the Europeans and becoming mixed 
with fugitive negro slaves, they were trans- 
ported to the vicinity of Honduras, where 
their descendants, the Black Caribs, now 
live. 

Carlin, Bernard, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 707. 

Carlisle Indian School, establishment of, dis- 
cussed, VII, 577. 

Carmanchee Indians, treaty with, referred to, III, 
188. 

Carmichael, William: 

’ Commissioner to Spain, nomination of, I, 115. 
Recall of, from Spain, I, 156. 

Referred to, I, 192. 

Carmick & Ramsey, claims of, referred to, V, 
534- 

Carnifex Ferry (W. Va.), Battle of.—After Mc- 
Clellan’s promotion, July 22, 1861, to the com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac, Rosecrans 
succeeded him in command in West Virginia. 
Gen. Floyd took a position on the Gauley 
River, 8 miles south of Nicholas, W. Va., at 
Carnifex Ferry, with 2,000 Confederates, in- 
tending to cut off Cox’s brigade from Rose- 
crans’sarmy. Sept. 10 he was attacked in this 
position by Rosecrans with 10,000 men. Dark- 
ness terminated a sharp engagement, and the 
next morning Floyd was in the mountains 30 
miles away, ‘The Federal loss was 120 killed 
and wounded. Among the former was Col. 
Lowe, of the Twelfth Ohio, who fell at the 
head of his regiment, 

Carnot, Marie Francois Sadi, President of France, 

assassination of, IX, 478. 
Resolutions of Senate and House on, trans- 
mitted to widow of, IX, 525. 

Caroline, The.—A steamer in the service of Ca- 
nadian rebels which was seized on American 
soil by the British and burned. In 1836-37a 


. 


revolutionary spirit developed in Tower Can: 
ada. Dec. 12, 1837, the leaders of the insurrec- 
tion, under one Mackenzie, seized, the, Cana- 
dian Navy Island, in the Niagara River, and 

set up a provisional government, Dec. 26, the 
Canadians, crossing the Niagara, after a fight 
in which several rebels were killed, burned 
the vessel (III, 401; IV, 76). The affair caused 
great indignation. President Van Buren is- 
sued proclamations demanding observante of 
the neutrality laws (III, 481, 482). The New 
York militia was called out and placed under 
command of Gen. Scott. 

Caroline, The, attacked and destroyed by British’ 

forces, III, gor. 

Correspondence regarding, III, 401, 459, 622, 623; 
IV, 163, 220. 

Discussed, IV, 76. 

Satisfaction demanded of Great Britain for 
destroying, III, 515. : 

Caroline, The (brig), claim on Brazil concerning, 
VII, 266. 

Caroline Islands.—A Pacific archipelago extend- 
ing from lat. 3° to 11° north and from Jong, 
137° to 163° east. The principal islands are 
Yap, Ponape, Strong, Babelthouap, and Rouk. 
The name usually includes the Pelew Islands, 
The inhabitants are Polynesians. Germany 
and Spain both claimed Yap Island until 1885, 
when the dispute was settled in favor of Spain. 

Caroline Islands : 

Dispute between Germany and Spain reladae 
to domination of, discussed, VIII, 331: X, 145. 
Questions with Spain touching vehi of Amei= 

ican citizens in, IX, 187, 316, 440. 

Carondelet, Baron de: 

Authority to dispose of lands of Spain in Loui. 
siana referred to, II, 82. 

Validity of grant made by, to Marquis de Mai- 
son Rouge to be tested, IV, 160. 

Carpenter, W. S8., act for relief of, vetoed, pine 
714. 

Carpenters’ Hall.—Building owned by the guild 
or union of carpenters of Philadelphia. It was 
similar tothe guild hallsof London. ‘The First 
and Second Continental Congresses held their 
sessionsinthis hall, _ 

Carpetbaggers.—A term of reproach applied to 
certain Northern politicians who in the days 
of the reconstruction of the Southern States, 
shortly after the close of the Civil War, took 
up temporary residence in the South and 
sought. election to Congress and various State 
offices. The name arose from the fact that 
only a few of them intended to settle perma- 
nently, and therefore carried, it was said, 
their effects in carpetbags. Some of them 
proved to be good and useful citizens, while 
many were unscrupulous adventurers who 
sought official positions for the purpose of en- 
riching themselves. ; 

Carr, Mary A., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 739. P 

Carr, Mary G@., act granting pension to; vetoed 
(pocket), IX, 761; ; 

Carrington, Edward, district supervisor, nomi- 
nation of, I, 99. 
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Carrington, Henry B., provision for compensa- | Castillon, Sefior Francisco, mentioned, V, 36.) ' 


tion to, for services rendered in Indian mat- 

eth bers, TX):64, 5 af m reork gall splee 

Carroll, Bridget, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 822. : 7 Peivt seit’) 

Carroll, les, on committee to— 
Conduct {inaugural ceremonies of President 

Washington, I, 47. : 
- Receive President Washington upon his ar- 
rival from New Jersey, I, 44. 

Carroll, James, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIUI,.467. 

Carson, Christopher (Kit), treaty with Indians 
concluded by, VI, 629. 

Carson and Colorado Railroad, right of way of, 
through Walker River Reservation, Nev., re- 
ferred to, VIII, 149, 189, 368, 593. 

Carsons Valley, Utah, Territorial government 
over, referred to, V, 483. 

Carter, C. L., member of commission concluding 
treaty for annexation of Hawaiian Islands, 
TX, 348. 

Carthage (Mo.), Battle of.—After Governor Jack- 
son and. his followers had been driven from 
Boonville by Gen. Lyon they pushed west- 
ward into Jasper County, being joined on the 
way by Gen. Sterling Price. This increased 
the Confederate forces to 3,600. July 5, 1861, 
they were confronted near Carthage by Gen. 
Franz Sigel with a force of 1,500 men, who 
liad been sent to the southwestern part of the 
State to prevent reenforcements arriving from 
Arkansas and Texas. Sigel, after a short en- 
gagement, retreated through Carthage to Sar- 
coxie, 15 miles to the eastward. His loss was 
13 killed and 31 wounded. The Confederates 
reported their loss at 4o to 50 killed and 125 
to 150 wounded. 

Carver, Jonathan, claims of, to lands near Falls 

_ of St. Anthony, IT,.137. 

Cary’s Rebellion.—Thomas Cary, deputy gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, was deposed in 1705 
at the solicitation of the Quakers for disfran- 

\ chising them under the requirements of the 
test act. For several years Cary endeavored 
tousurpthe government. In1r711 he attempted 

. to capture Governor Hyde by force. Governor 
Spotswood, of Virginia, sent soldiers to Hyde’s 
assistance and Cary was forced to submit. 

Casey, Thomas L., jr., commissioner in marking 
boundary between Texas and Mexico, VIII, 317. 

Cass, Lewis: 

Compensation paid, by Government referred 
to, IV, 606. 
Death of, announced and honors to be paid 
memory of, VI, 443. 
Minister to France— 
Commission of, conditional, ITI, 230. 
Nomination of, III, 230. 
Protest of, to treaty for suppression of slave 
trade referred to IV, 158. 
Resignation of, mentioned, IV, 233. 
Secretary of State, V, 492. 
Correspondence between President: Buchan- 
an and, referred to, VII, ro. 
Treaty with Indians concluded by, H, 21, 322, 


365) 395» 422, 423, 425, 430. 


Castle, W. R., member of commission concluding 
treaty for annexation of Hawaiian Islauds, IX, 


Castle Island, Boston Harbor, joint resolution 
authorizing use and improvement of, vetoed, 
VIII, 66r. ; 

Catacazy, Constantin de, Russian minister to 

United States, recall of, requested, VII, 145; 
Referred to, VII, 156. j 

Catawba, The, purchased for Peru, detention of, 
VI, 633, 637- at 

Catcher, White, treaty with Indians negotiated 
by, VI, 394. 

Catharine, The, seizure of, by British cruiser Dol- 
phin discussed, IV, 217. 

Catherine, Augusta, The, seized by Denmark with 
the Ben Franklin, VII, 510; VIII, 784. (See 
Butterfield, Carlos & Co.) 

Arbitration in case of, VII, 784. 

Cattle: : 

Contagious diseases among, discussed, VII, 626, 
628; VIII, 184, 527, 798; 1X, 329, 455. 

Convention at Chicago on subject of diseases 
of, VIII, 184. 

Exportation and importation of. 
mals and Animal Products.) 

Inspection of. (See Animal Industry, Bureau 
of, discussed.) 

Restrictions on importation of. 
and Animal Products. ) 

Slaughter of, from United States required by 
Great Britain, IX, 329, 746. 

Cattle Exhibition, International, at Hamburg, 
Germany, discussed, VIII, 127. 

Cattle Plague. (See Pleuro-Pneumonia.) 

Caucus.—A meeting of the adherents of a polit- 
ical party to name candidates for office or agree 
upon lines of party policy. Though the cau- 
cus is strictly an American institution, similar 
meetings are sometimes heldin England. Mr. 
Gladstone held a caucus respecting the ballot 
bill July 6, 1871. The caucus originated in Bos- 
ton in the early part of the eighteenth century. 
Itis supposed to have derived its name from the 
meetings of the calkers connected with the 
shipping business in the North End. From 
these local meetings the custom grew and car- 
ried the name withit until after the institution 
of the Federal Government it was applied to 
the Congressional meetings which nominated 
candidates for the Presidency and Vice-Presi- 
dency of the United States. This custom was 
pursued until 1824. In 1828 nominations were 
made by State legislatures, and in 1831 the 
present system of nominating by conventions 
came into use. State officers were similarly 
nominated by legislative caucuses until, some- 
what previous to the general party system, 
nominating conventions took their place. Cau- 
cuses of members of Congress are now held 
regularly by the adherents of the several 
political parties to discuss and determine 
upon party policies and to choose the officers 
of the Senate and House. 

Cavalry, increase in, recommended, I, 238, 240; V, 
178; VII, 476, 


(See Ani- 


(See Animals 
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Cavite, Philippine Islands, batteries’ ani ‘silenced 
by American squadron, X, 72,90 4 
Cayuga Indians.—A small tribe of the Iroquois 
Confederacy of Indians (also called the Six 
Nations). They originally inhabited the dis- 
trict in the vicinity of Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 
During the Revolution they joined the British 
inmaking waronthecolonists. They annoyed 
Gen. Clinton on his march to join Sullivan in 
1779 and their villages were destroyed. After 
the war they ceded most of their lands to the 
State of New York, and the tribe became scat- 
tered and almost totally disappeared. Thete 


are remnants of them in the Indian Territory, ~ 


Wisconsin, and Ontario, Canada. Their num- 
ber is now insignificant. 

Cayuse Indians, treaty with, V, 38r. 

Cedar Creek (Va.), Battle of.—One of the most 
notable actions in the Civil War. After 
the engagement at Fishers Hill Sheridan 
posted his army on the north side of Cedar 
Creek, near Strasburg, and went to Wash- 
ington to consult as to the return of the 

_ Sixth Corps. During his absence Early, who 
had been reenforced by Lee to his original 
strength, returned up the valley, crossed Cedar 
Creek, and on the morning of Oct. 19, 1864, sur- 
prised the Federal campand captured 24 guns 
and 1,500 prisoners. ‘the Federal army under 
command of Gen. Wright retired toward Win- 
chester, when Sheridan, who had arrived at 
the latter place during the forenoon, rejoined 
the army and ordered the battle renewed. 
Early’s men were in possession of the camp 
at Cedar Creek when they were attacked 
about 3 o'clock in the afternoon and defeated, 
with ‘heavy losses to both sides. The Con- 
federates lost all the guns and camp equipage 
which they had previously captured, about 24 
guns of their own, and some flags. Sheridan’s 
loss in the two engagements, in killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners, was 5,990; the Confederate 
loss was 4,200. This was the last effort of the 
Confederate forces to occupy the Shenandoah 
Valley. 

Cedar Keys, Fla., interference with collector of 
customs in, and action of Government dis- 
cussed, IX, 72. 

Cedar Mountain (Va.), Battle of.—June 26, 1862, 
Gen. Pope was assigned to the command of 
the combined forces of Banks, Frémont, and 
McDowell, known as the Army of Virginia. 
Each of the separate armies had been de- 
feated or forced into retreat by Jackson. 
The combined forces numbered 45,000, in- 
cluding 5,000 cavalry. Pope established head- 
quarters at Culpeper, about 60 miles southwest 
of Washington. Gen. Lee sent Jackson and 
A. P. Hill to occupy Gordonsville, a few miles 
south of Culpeper. Their united armies, num- 
bering, according to Federal accounts, 25,000 


men, advanced toward Culpeper, and on Aug. - 


9 attacked Gen. Banks, with a force of 8,000 
men, at Cedar Mountain, a hill 2 miles west 
of Mitchells Station, Culpeper County, Va. 
Banks was defeated. The Federal losses were 
314 killed, 1,445 wounded, and 620 missing. 


‘The: epaieapratte? lost 229 reilted atid’ 1047 
wounded, a 


Cedar Rapids, lowa, act for erection: of public 


vit other 


ie: 


building in, returned, IX, 68. 
Cemeteries, National: 
Establishment of, and number of ener, sol- 
-diers buried in, discussed, VI, 451. | 


Government employees to be ecailed to. 


participate in ceremonies at, VI, 664; VII, 166, 


183, 230, 283, 328, 398, 450, 491, 556, 600; VITI, 13, 


125, 166, 231, 314, 493, 765; IX; 28, 105, 174, ae 517, 
614. 


Censors.—Roman magistrates to survey and rate 


the property and correct the manners of the 
people were appointed about 443 B.C. The old 
constitution of Pennsylvania, framed in 1776, 
provided for a council of censors, to be chosen 2 
from each city or county every 7 years, whose 
duty it should be to investigate the departments 
of the government and inquire whether the 
constitution had been violated. A new con- 
stitution was framed in 1790 with this pro- 
vision omitted. The Vermont constitution, 
modeled after that of Pennsylvania, provided 
for censors, and this requiremefit was not 
abolished till 1870, 


Censure, Resolutions of.—Mar. 28, 1834, after 3 


months’ debate over an attempt to impeach 
Andrew Jackson, Congress resolved that the 
‘President, in the late Executive proceedings 
in relation to the public revenue, has assumed 
upon himself authority and power not con- 
ferred by the Constitution and laws, but in dero- 
gation of both.” Jackson protested, but with- 
out avail. In 1837 the resolutions were ex- 
punged from the records. Jan. to, 1843, John 
M. Botts, of Virginia, offered a resolution for 
Hie impeachment of President Tyler for 

“gross usurpation of power, wicked and cor- 
rupt abuse of the power of'appointment, high 
crimes and misdemeanors,’ ete. The resolu- 
tion was tejected bya vote of 83 to 127.) (See 
also Protests. ) 

Census.—The Constitution provides that the 
people of the entire country shall be enumer- 
ated once in Io years and Representatives 
in Congress apportioned in accordance there- 
with. The First Census was taken in 1790, and 
was simply an enumeration of the people by 
the United States marshals. Since'then it has 
been greatly elaborated until now the figures 
of one count are hardly before the people be- 
fore preparations are begun for another. 

Census: 

Appropriation for expenses of, recommended, 
VIII, 67, 77, 103, 108, 150. 
Discussed and recommendations regarding, by 
President— 
Adams, J. Q., II, 314, 419. 
Arthur, VIII, 48. 
Cleveland, IX, 546. 
Fillmore, V, 86, 129, 172. 
Grant, VII, 42, 112, 202, 254. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 118, 205. 
Jackson, IT, 530; III, 148. 
Jefferson, I, 327. 
Johnson, VI, 674. 


Census—Continued. 


Discussed and recommendations regarding, by 
“President— 
_ Lincoln, VI, yey 
McKinley, X, 120, 164, 229. 
Monroé, ITI, 219, 248. 
Pierce, V, 223. 
Roosevelt, X, 452. 
Taylor, V, 22, 
Tyler, IV, 41, 81, 90. 
“Van Buren, III, 497, 558 

. Washington, I, 106, 183. 

Every 5 years recommended, VII, 254. 

In 1875, recommendation for, VII, 203, 254. 

Laws regarding time of taking, discussed, IT, 

420. 
Referred to, TIT, 558. 
Pensioners, names and ages ay should be 
taken with, II, 527. 

Postage on papers concerning, discussed, IT, 85. 

Referred to, X, 120, 164, 229, 452. 

Supervisors of, removed, referred to, VII, 591. 
Census, Agricultural, recommended, IX, 550. 
Census Board referred to, V, 22. 

Census Bureau discussed, VII, 112; IX, 205. 

Cent.—Copper coins stamped with various de- 
signs were issued first by the States and later 
by the Federal Government. Vermont was 
the first State to issue copper cents, having 
granted permission in June, 1785, to Reuben 
Harmon, jr., to make money for the State for 
2years. In October, 1785, Connecticut granted 
the right to coin £10,000 in copper cents, 
known as the Connecticut cent of 1785. In 
1786 Massachusetts established a mint and 
coined $60,000 in cents and half cents. Inthe 
same year New Jersey granted the right to 
coin £10,000 at 15 coppers to the shilling. In 
1781 the Continental Congress directed Robert 
Morris to, look into the matter of govern- 
mental coinage. He proposed a standard 
based on the Spanish dollar, 100 units to be 
called a cent. His plan was rejected, and in 
1784 Jefferson proposed to Congress that the 
smallest coin should be of copper, of which 
200 should pass for1 dollar. In 1786, too was 
substituted. @he act of Apr. 2, 1792, author- 
ized the coinage of copper cents containing 264 
grains and half cents in proportion. By the 
acts of Jan. 14, 1793, and Jan. 26, 1796, their 
weight was reduced (I, 191). Their coin- 
age commenced in 1793. In 1857 the nickel 
cent was substituted and the half cent discon- 
tinued, and in 1864 the bronze cent was intro- 
duced, weighing 48 grains and consisting of 
95 per cent of copper and the remainder of 
tin and zinc. 

Cent. (See Copper Coins.) 

Centennial Anniversary of Founding of Washing- 
ton as Capital to be held in 1900, X, 122, 179, 231. 

Centennial Anniversary of Framing of Constitu- 
tion, proposition to celebrate, in Philadelphia, 
VIII, 533. 

Centennial Anniversary of Independence, proc- 
lamation recommending delivery and filing 
of historical sketches of counties and towns, 
VII, 391. 
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Centennial Celebration of Inauguration of Presi-, 


We . 63, 


_ dent Washington to. be, held in New York, 
"vil, 780, a4 
Proclamation regarding, IX, si 


Centennial Exposition at an ie in- 


ternational-exhibition of arts, manufactures, 
and products of the soil, and mines, held at 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, from May 19 to 
Nov. to, 1876. It was the first international ex- 
hibition of the kind held in this country, and 
was intended to celebrate the completion of 
a century of the existence of the United States 
as an independent nation. The enterprise 
received President Grant’s warmest support 
(VII, 204, 261, 300, 354). Citizens of Philadel- 
phia subscribed $10,000,000 of capital stock. 
Congress appropriated $2,000,000 as a loan, 
Pennsylvania $1,000,000, and the city of Phila- 
delphia $1,500,000. Hight million persons paid 
admission, and many foreign countries were 
represented by exhibits. 


Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia discussed, 


VII. 204, 261, 300, 354. 

Appropriation for, recommended, VII, 316, 360. 

Commission referred to, VII, 318, 361. 

Correspondence regarding, referred to, VII, 
357 

Executive orders regarding, VII, 281, 326. 

Government aid to, recommended, VII, 261, 

Proclamation regarding, VII, 227. 

Removal of Government exhibit to capital for 
permanent exhibit recommended, VII, 
410. ; 

Exhibits of foreign nations contributed, VII, 
411. 

Report of board on behalf of Executive De- 
partments, printing and distribution of, 
recommended, VII, 427, 477. 

Report of commission referred to, VII, 410, 
513. 

Results of, discussed, VII, 401, 410, 513. 

Central America,—A name applied collectively 
to the five Republics of Guatemala, Honduras, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. These 
States declared their independence Sept. 21, 
1821, and seceded from the Mexican Confedera- 
tion July 21, 1823. The Central American Con- 
federation continued until 1839, when it was 
dissolved. The history of these States pre- 
sents an almost continuous record of anarchy 
and civil war. Their union under one pres- 
ident was proposed at the Pan-American 
Congress, 1889-90. June 28, 1895, Nicaragua, 
Honduras, and Salvador united as a Central 
American Republic. By treaty signed June 
15, 1897, the 5 States were united into a Re- 
public, each, however, preserving its auton- 
omy. In 1898 the confederation was dis. 
tupted by the withdrawal of the State of San 
Salvador. At this date (1902) they are in a revo- 
lutionary and unsettled condition and efforts 
are being strenuously made for federation. 

Central America (see also the several States); 
Affairs of, discussed, X, Ioo. 

Civil war in, II, 411, 

Commercial relations with, II, 552; VII, 373; 
VIII, 239. 


ay 


Central Mabel emeane dea 


‘Commission to South America and, fori improv- 


ing commercial relations, VIII, 239, 276, 277, 
£330) 370, $35. 9 ve va 


Consuls of United States to, increase in num- 


~ ber of, recommended, VIII, 173. 


Conventions and treaties between Great Brit- 


ain and United States regarding dominion 

over, discussed, V, 328, 351, 368, 418, 419. 
Complications arising under, V, 442, 508. 
Construction of, discussed, V, 442. 

Correspondence regarding, transmitted, V, 
186, 361, 

Diplomatic relations with, referred to, V, 188. 

Diplomatic representation of United States in, 
discussed, X,.100. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, for sur- 
render of, VII, ror. 

‘Greater Republic of Central America, estab- 

‘lishment. of, discussed, 100, 140. 

Greytown, bombardment of. (See Greytown, 
Nicaragua. ) 

Minister of United States— i 
Attacked and wounded by outlaws in, V, 281. 
Grade of, elevated to plenipotentiary rank, 

VIII, 130. 
Sent to, V, 211. 

Monarchical government, establishment of, 
in, referred to, VI, 201. 

New British colony established in, V, 23) 

Outlaws in— 

American minister attacked and wounded 
by, V, 28r. 
Marauding bands of, destroying property of 
American citizens, discussed, V, 282. 
Town occupied by, bombarded, V, 283. 
Complaint of foreign powers regarding, V, 
284. 7 

Policy of United States toward, discussed, IX, 
315. 

Questions between Great Britain and United 
States regarding, V, 208, 280, 368, 410, 442, 508. 

Referred to, V, 186. 


Ship canal through, discussed, II, 552. (See 
also Nicaragua Canal; Panama Canal.) 
Treaty with Great Britain regarding. (See 


Clayton-Bulwer Treaty.) 

Treaty with States formerly composing, re- 
ferred to, V, 15, 31, 32. 

Transmission of, to House declined, V, 65. 
Treaty with, transmitted and discussed, IT, 317, 

350; ITT, 533; VII, ror. 
War in, discussed, VIII, 326. 

Central America, Greater Republic of, establish- 
ment of, discussed, X, 100, 140, : 
Cerro Gordo (Mexico), Battle of.—This battle was 

fought on Apr. 17 and 18, 1847. Ten days after 
the surrender of Vera Cruz the vanguard of 
Scott’s army, under Brig. Gen. Twiggs, took 
up the march toward the Mexican capital. 
The distance to be covered was nearly 200 
miles. Three days later they arrived at the 
foot of the Orizaba. Mountains, 50 miles to the 
westward. Here Santa Anna, the Mexican 
President, had assembled a force of 15,000 men, 
intrenched on the heights of Cerro, Gordo, 
The American force did not exceed 8,000 men, 


Cessions of Lands. 
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By canines a new road around ‘the smountaisi 


to the flank of the enemy and simultaneously — 
assaulting front and rear the Mexicans were 
forced to surrender, Santa Anna escaped with 
some 6,000 or 7,000 of his army down the road 
toward Jalapa. Theloss tothe Americans 3 was 
63 killedand 398 wounded. That of the enemy 
was estimated to be nearly 1,200 killed aud 
wounded. The victors captured 3,000 prison- 
ers (who were paroled), between 3,000 and 4,000 
stand of arms, 43 pieces of heavy bronze can- 


non, anda large quantity of fixedammunition.’ 


Cerro Gordo (Mexico), Battle of, referred to, IV, 
536. ; A 
Cerruti, claim of, against Colombia discussed, 

X) 103. 
Cervera, Admiral, Spanish fleet under command 
of, in Santiago Harbor, Cuba, X, 91. 


Destroyed by American squadron while at-- 


tempting to escape, X, 92. 
ish-American War.) 

(See Lands, Indian. ) 
Cessions of Territory discussed. 


(See also Span- 


ana Purchase; New Mexico; Philippine Islands; 
Puerto Rico; St. John Island; St. Thomas Is- 
land; Santo Domingo; Texas; Yucatan.) 

Chaffee, J. B., United States Senator, mentioned, 
VI, 375. 

Chalmette’s Plantation (La.), Battle of.—One. of 
the battles near.New Orleans. After the in- 
decisive engagement at Villere’s plantation, 
Dec. 23, 1814, Sir Edward Pakenham joined the 
British army with reenforcements, which 
swelled the invading forces to 8,000. On the 
morning of the 28th the British advanced to 
Chalmette’s plantation exposed to the deadly 
fire of the Louisiana, Jackson awaited the 
moyement with 4,000 men and 20 pieces of 
artillery. The British were led into the en- 
gagement in 2 columns under Generals Keane 
and Gibbs. After facing the heavy fire of the 
American sharpshooters for a short time, Sir 
Edward Pakenham ordered a retreat, ‘The 
British loss in the engagement was about 150. 
The loss of the Americans was 9 killed and 
8 wounded. One man on board the Lousiana 
was killed. More than 800 shots were hurled 
from her guns with deadly effect. One of 
them is known to have killed and wounded 15 
men. 

Chamberlain, Charles H., act for relief of William 
R. Wheaton and, vetoed, VIII, 818. 

Chamberlain, D. H., letter of, regarding slaugh- 
ter of American citizens in South Carolina 
transmitted, VII, 375. 

Chambers, Talbot, court-martial of, referred to, 
II, 346. 

Champagny, Jean Baptiste Nompére de, men- 
tioned, I, 446, 449. 

Champion—Hills (Miss.), Battle of.—Sherman 


was directed to remain at Jackson to destroy | 


everything that could be of value to the Con- 
federates. Grant himself turned toward the 
west. Pemberton, the Confederate general, 
with 25,000 men, had left Vicksburg hoping to 


{ , 
(See Alaska; . 
California; Cuba; Florida; Foreign _ Policy; , 
Gadsden pUMaanes Hawaiian Islands; Louisi- , 
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junction with Johnston’s forces, Learning 
‘the strength and position of the enemy, Grant 
ordered Sherman and McPherson to leave 
‘Jackson and hasten forward. May 16, 1863, 

Pemberton’s army was encounteted at Cham- 
‘pion Hills, a precipitous, narrow, wooded ridge 
25 miles west of Jackson and 20 miles east of 
‘Vicksburg. The Confederates were strongly’ 
posted, and it was necessary for the Federal 
troops to approach the position ‘across open 
fields exposed to the fire of 10 batteries of 
‘artillery. Hovey’s division and McPherson’s 
corps, with the exception of Ramsey’s division, 
which did not arrive till the battle was over,’ 
began the attack in front while Logan's divi- 
sion was working to the left and rear. The 
battle was hotly contested and the Confeder- 
ates were driven back after they had sustained 
heavy loss. Grant's losses were 410 killed, 
1,844 wounded, and 187 missingtotal, 2,441. 
The Confederate losses were probably nearly 
the same, and in addition 2,000 prisoners: 


Champlain, Lake. (See ake Champlain.) 
Chancellorsville (Va.), Battle of.—Jan. 26, 1863, 


Maj.Gen. Joseph Hooker succeeded Maj. Gen. 


Burnside in command of the Army of the. 


Potomac. By Apr. 1 that army was in excel- 
lent condition, numbering at the beginning of 
the new operations over 100,000 infantry, 10,000 
artillery, 12,000 or 13,000 cavalry, and more than 
400 guns. Gen. Lee was at Fredericksburg, Va., 
with 57,000 Confederates. Apr. 28 (some author- 
ities say the 29th) Hooker began a movement 
with Lee’s left as his objective point. ‘Tocover 
his real design, however, he dispatched Gen. 
Stoneman with most of the cavalry ona raid 
to the rear of the Confederate army, stationed 
Gen. Sedgwick with 30,000 men opposite Fred- 
éricksburg, and moved with about 70,000 men 
toward the United States Ford, on the Rappa- 
hannock. By Apr. 30 Hooker had crossed the 
Rappahannock with the main body of the 
army and established his headquarters at 
‘Chancellorsville, 11 miles west of Fredericks- 
burg. The Confederate accounts say he then 
had with him 91,000 men. Lee had 48,000. 
Fighting began May 1, a division of the Fifth 
Corps advancing on the road to Fredericksburg 
and engaging a Confederate advance. The re- 
sult was the recall of Hooker’s advance and a 
better position for the Confederates. May 2 
Lee detached ‘Stonewall’ Jackson, with 
about 25,000 men, to attack the Eleventh Corps, 
under Gen. 0.0. Howard, at the Federal right. 
The'attack culminated in the evening with a 
panicinthe Federallines. ‘‘Stonewall” Jack- 
son was mortally wounded during the night by 
the fire of his own men) who in the darkness 
mistook him’ for an enemy. The next day, 
May 3, the contest was renewed, nearly 14,000 
troops under Lee having made a junction with 
the forces undet Stuart, Jackson’s immediate 
successor: It resultédin general Confederate 
succéss. Sedgwick in’ thé meantime had 


crossed the Rappahannock, forced Early out . 


lof the Fredericksburg Heights, and threatened 
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‘the Confederate rear at Chancellorsville. Lee, 

having defeated the greater wing of the Fed- 
eral army and driven it away, reenforced ‘on’ 
the 3d and 4th of May the troops in front of 
Sedgwick. The latter was pushed back and’ 
recrossed the river at night with a loss of 5,000 
men, Hooker also recrossed the’ river during 
the nightof the 4th. According to Federal ac- 
counts their loss was 17,197, of whom 5,000 
were prisoners; 13 guns and 20,000’ muskets 
also fellintothe hands of the Confederates. 
Lee’s loss was about 13,000, including prisoners. 
The battle of Chancellorsville was probably the 
most important victory won and the greatest 
disaster sustained by the Confederates up to 
that period. They here defeated the splendid 
Union Army which attacked them; but the 
death of Lieut. Gen, Jackson was a loss from 
which it was well-nigh impossible to recover. 

Chandler, James €., act granting pension to, ve-- 
toed, VITI, 420. 

Chandler, Zachariah, déath of, announced and 
honors to be paid memory of, VII, 557. 

Chantilly (Va.), Battle of.—Aug. 31, 1862, the day 
after the second battle of Bull Run, or Ma- 
nassas, Lee sent Jackson northward for the 
purpose of turning Pope’s right wing toward 
Washington. Pope’s headquarters were at 
Centerville and he had been reenforced by 
Sumner’s and Franklin’scorps. Anticipating 
the movement of the Confederates, he disposed 
his forces in position to meet and frustrate it 
at Chantilly, just north of Centerville, on the 
evening of Sept. 1, by the troops under Mc- 
Dowell, Hooker, and Kearny. In the engage- 
ment Generals Kearny and Stevens were 
killed. Pope was forced to fall back upon the 
worksat Washington. Federal loss, 1,300; Con- 
federate, 800. 

Chapultepec (Mexico), Battle of.—The reduction 
of El Molino del Rey and Casa de Mata by Gen. 
Scott’s army left the City of Mexico still pro- 
tected by the formidable citadel of Chapulte- 
pec. This was filled with troops and the 
approaches were guarded by mines. Sept. 12, 
1847, a preliminary fire was opened on the out- 
works, and on the 13th a strategic assault was 
made and the walls scaled in the face of a ter- 
tible fire. The American force consisted of 
7,180 men. Some 25,000 of Santa Anna’s men 
were distributed between Churubusco and the 
City of Mexico and the causeways connecting 
them. Between Chapultepec and the City of 
Mexico proper were 2 causeways or elevated 
roads leading to the gates of Belen and San 
Cosmé. These were crossed under the enemy’s 
fire and the divisions of Worth and Quitman 
entered the ancient seat of the Montezumas. 
During the fighting from Sept. 12 to 14 incident 
to the taking of Chapultepec and the occupa- 
tion of the city the American loss was 862. 
The Mexican army, strongly fortified in the 
vicinity of its capital, numbering at first some 
30,000, lost 10,743. Santa Anna, then President 
and commander in chief of the army, was a 
fugitive. The trophies included more than 20 
colors and standards, 75 pieces of ordnance 
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_and 57 wall pieces, 20,000 small arms, and an 
immense quantity of ammunition, 

Charleston, S. C., foreign vessels at, referred to, 
V, 661. 

Charleston (S. €.), Surrender of.—After Sir Henry 
Clinton had learned of the failure of the attack 
on Savannah he sent an additional force of 
8,500 men to the South under Maj. Gen. Leslie. 
The main body of the American army was in 
winter quarters at Morristown, and reenforce- 
ments were sent from there to join Gen. Lin- 
coln, who had command of the Southern army. 
The entire garrison at Charleston was less 
than 4,000 regulars and militia, Mar. 20, 1780, 
the British squadron, having touched at Tybee 
Island, near Savannah, crossed the bar, and 
on Apr. 9 passed Fort Moultrie, with a loss of 
27 men, and anchored off Fort Johnson, which 
had been abandoned by the Americans. Apr. 
29 Admiral Arbuthnot, with 500 marines, forced 
the Americans to abandon L’Empries Point, 
with a loss of nearly, 100 men, who were cap- 
tured by the guard boats on the way to 
Charleston. May 4, 200: marines took Fort 
Moultrie, on Sullivans Island. May 12, 1780, 
Gen. Lincoln was compelled to surrender. 
The British casualties were 76 killed and 189 
wounded. The Americag casualties were 
nearly the same; 5,618 men, which included 
all the male citizens of Charleston, were 

-made prisoners, and 405, pieces of ordnance 
were captured. 

Charlestown, Mass., docks constructed at, II, 419. 
Site for, II, 368. 

Charter.—A name commonly applied to grants 
of land or special privileges made by govern- 
ments or individual rulers to companies or 
bodies of men for a term of years. In Ameri- 
can law a charter is a written grant from the 
sovereign power conferring rights or privi- 
leges upon a municipality or other corpora- 
tion. The term is generally applied to the 
statute, letters patent, or articles of associa- 
tion sanctioned by statute creating a corpora- 
tion, as a city, college, stock company, benev- 
olent society, or social club. During the early 
settlement of America European potentates, 
claiming sovereignty by right of discovery, 
issued charters granting land for purposes of 
colonization. The principal charters granted 
for this purpose were those of the Virginia 

_Company, 1606, 1609, and 1612; Plymouth, 1620; 
Massachusetts Bay, 1629; Providence Planta- 
tions, 1644; Connecticut, 1662; Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, 1663; Massachusetts, 
1691, and Georgia, 1732. The same sort of 
charters were given to the Dutch West India 
Company by the States-General of the United 
Netherlands in 1621 and to the Swedish Com- 
pany by Gustavus Adolphus in 1624. 

Charter Oak.—A tree celebrated in American 
legend, According to tradition, in 1687 Kd- 
mund Andros, the colonial governor of Con- 
necticut, demanded the return of the charter 
of the Colony. During a meeting held to de- 
liberate upon the action to be taken the lights 
were suddenly extinguished, When they were 


relighted the charter was missing, It wassaid 


that Capt. Wadsworth prevented the confisca- 

tion of the charter by secreting it in the hollow 

of an oak tree near Hartford. The tree was 
long held in great veneration. Aug. 20, 1856, it 
was prostrated by a gale. 

Chase, Charles A., act to pension, vetoed, VIli, 
453- 

Chase, Maj., bates corpus, writ of, suspended i in 
case of, VI, 19. 

Chase, Nathaniel D., act granting pension 1, 
vetoed, VIII, 687. 

Chase, Ormond, shot by order of Mexican gen- 
eral, V, 566. j 

Chase, Salmon P.: 

Chief Justice United States, death of, an- 
nounced and honors to be paid memory of, 
VII, 229. 

Regulations relating. to trade with ports 

_ opened by proclamation signed by, VI, go. 

Chasta Indians, treaty with, V, 303. © 

Chatfield, Mr., mentioned, V, 45. t 

Chauncey, Isaac, naval talents. of, commented 
on, I, 535. 

Chayenne Indians. (See cheyeine Indians. ) 

Cheek, M. A., claim of, against Siam, IX, 752. 
Adjustment of, X, 111. 

Chehalis Reservation, Wash., allotment of lands 
in severalty to Indians on, referred to, VIII, 
192. 

Chemulpo, Korea, agreement respecting foreign 
settlement at, VIII, 806, 

Cherokee Commission: 

Agreement with— 

Cherokee Indians, IX, 236. 

Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians, IX, 130. 

Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache Indians, IX, 
333- 

Indians of Pyramid Lake Reservation, Nev., 
IX, 214, 

Iowa Indians, IX, 73, 77- 
Proclaimed, IX, 156. i 

Kickapoo Indians, IX, 203, 214. 

Pawnee Indians, IX, 333. 

Pottawatomie and Absentee Shawnee Indi- 

ans, IX, 79. 

Proclaimed, IX, 156. 

Sac and Fox Indians, IX, 73, 75. 
Proclaimed, IX, 156. 

Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians, IX, 214, 

Tonkawa Indians, IX, 203, 214. 

Wichita, Caddo, etc., Indians, memorial re- 
garding, IX, 236, 

Wichita Indians, IX, 203, 213, 

Appointed and discussed, IX, 46, 71, 73, 203. 

Lands acquired by, opened to settlement. 
(See Lands, Public, cpened.) 

Cherokee Indians.—An important tribe of the 
Iroquoian stock of Indians. The name means 
“upland field... When first known to Euro- 
peans they occupied the mountains of southern 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Tennessee, In. 1755 they ceded 
lands to Governor Glen and permitted the 
erection of forts within their territory. Asthe 
country about them filled up with whites they 
made repeated cessions of their territory until 
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Mississippi River. © 


by the treaty of 1835 they sold all the remain- 
der of their lands and remoyed west of. the 
The Cherokees rendered 
important service to Jackson’s army in the 
War of 1812, They are now the most impor- 
tant and highly civilized tribe in the Indian 
Territory, numbering some 17,000, A small 
band which remained in western North Caro- 
lina now numbers some 2,000, 
Cherokee Indians: 
. Act directing payment of certificates of, rea- 
sons for applying pocket veto to, IV, 229. 
Agreement with, for cession of lands, IX, 
236. 
Bill for payment of money claimed by, VIII, 
386. 
Bill securing to, proportion of proceeds of 
public lands, VIII, 386. 
Boundary line with United States, II, 474. 
Canal through country of, referred to, II, 
421. : 
Citizenship solicited by, I, 454. 
Claims arising against the , United States 
under treaty with, IV, 220, 560. 
Conflict between Federal and Cherokee courts, 
V, 376. 
‘Convention with, referred to, I, 571; II, 265. 
Differences among, IV, 412, 429, 458; VIII, 156, 
157. 
Enforcement of payment of taxes on products 
of, referred to, VII, 51. 
Investigation of alleged frauds in affairs of, 
discussed, IV, 220. 
_Lands— 
Containing iron ore relinquished to United 
States by, I, 443. 
Granted to, III, 499. 
Relinquished to United States, I, 116, 387, 396, 
448; II, 239, 321; ITI, 55, 499. 
. Legal services rendered, payment of, recom- 
mended, VIII, 107. 
Money paid, by Government, ITI, 499, 606. 
Neutral lands, treaty regarding, VI, 519. 
New government to be formed by, II, 399. 
Payment of— 
Interest due, referred to, V, 299. 
Money to, for lands ceded to United States 
requested by, VIII, 83, 152. 
Referred to, II, 476; VIII, 156, 194. 
Removal of, referred to, III, 475, 497; VIII, 84. 
Securing to, proportion of proceeds from 
sale of Public Lands, VIII, 386. 
Town of, destroyed, proclamation regarding, 
Ey 1375 
Treaty with, I, 79, 106, 111, 126, 175, 260, 281, 
332, 390: 397; 401, 571, 581, 582; II, 20, 47, 242. 
265; 402, 426; III, 37, 55, 225, 226, 230, 256, 606; 
IV, 458; VI, 394, 519. 
Appropriation for, referred to, IV, 584. 
Claims arising under, IV, 220, 560. 
Modification of, referred to, III, 477. 
Proclamation regarding, I, 80. 
Trespasses upon lands of, by citizens of Geor- 
gia, II, 476. 
Troubles apprehended from, prevented, III, 
254. 
War with. (See Indian Wars.) 
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_Cherokee Outlet: at won 
Cession of, to United States, ausaeienta and 
Propositions regarding, discussed, IX, 46, 203, 
325. 
Claims of Tndians regarding, discussed, 1X 
232... vt 
Contracts and leases for penta on, pro- 
claimed null and void, IX, 97. 
Time for removal of stock extended by proc- 
lamation, IX, 99. 

Fraudulent occupation of, discussed, 1X, 454. 
Opened to settlement by proclamation, IX, 
406. ne ee is 

Forms of declarations required, EX, 424. 

Cherokee Strip. (See Cherokee Outlet.) 

Cherry Valley (N. Y.) Massacre.—Nov. 11, 1778, 
during a blinding storm of snow and rain, 
about 800 Indians and Tories surprised the 
force of Colonial troops under Col, Ichabod 
Alden at Cherry Valley and massacred 43 
persons, including women and children, took 
some 40 prisoners, burned all the buildings, 
and drove away the live stock. 

Chesapeake, The.—June 22, 1807, as the U.S. S. 
Chesapeake was leaving Hampton Roads, Va.,a 
lieutenant of the British ship Leopard boarded 
‘her and demanded the return, of 3 negro 
deserters who had escaped from the British 
man-of-war Melampus and enlisted on the 
Chesapeake. The Government had previously 
refused the demand of the British admiral for 
the return of the deserters. Commodore Bar- 
ron accordingly refused to deliver the men. 
The officer of the Leopard then returned to 
his ship, which immediately opened fire onthe 
Chesapeake. The latter vessel, being entirely 
unprepared for battle, was forced to surrender 
without firing a gun (I, 426). President Jeffer- 
son at once issued a proclamation (I, 422) and 
demanded a disavowal of the act, a restora- 
tion of the captured men, and the recall of 
Admiral Berkeley. Only tardy reparation 
was made for the affair (I, 496), and it served 
to embitter American opinion against the 
British and hastened the War of 1812. 

Chesapeake, The, attacked by British ship Leop- 

ard, I, 422, 426, 432, 469, 475. 
Claims of Peter Shackerly growing out of, III, 
470. 
Indemnity for, demanded, I, 445, 453. 
Paid, I, 496. 
Referred to, I, 478. 

Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Co., shares in, 
taken by United States, II, 304. 

Chesapeake Bay.—A large bay dividing Maryland 
and receiving the Susquehanna and Potomac 
rivers. Baltimore is situated upon it. It is 
especially valuable for its fisheries. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Canal: 

Cession of Government interest in, to Mary- 
land considered, III, 559. 

Incorporation of, referred to, II, 283. 

Legislative acts of Virginia respecting, trans- 
mitted, II, 474. 

Propriety of constructing, discussed, II, 216. 

Subscriptions for, commissioners appointed to 
receive, II, 307. 
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’ Chesapeake Bay, canal from Delaware River to. 
(See Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Co.) 

Chester, John, district supervisor, nomination 
of, I, 99. 

Cheyenne and Arapahoe Reservation, Ind. T.: 


Deed for release of lands in, by Choctaws and 


Chickasaws, discussed, IX, 202, 229, 326. 
Opened to settlement by proclamation, IX, 275. 
Appropriations for, recommended, IX, 203. 
Unauthorized occupancy of, proclamation 

against, VIII, 307. 

Cheyenne Indians.—A tribe of the Algonquian 
stock of Indians. The word means “‘enemies.” 
About 1800 they inhabited a region in and 
about the Black Hills and along the Platte 
River in Nebraska and the Cheyenne River 
in Dakota. In 1825 Gen. Atkinson made a 
treaty of peace with them. After this the 
tribe separated, and while the northern band 
located on the Tongue River Reservation, in 
eastern Montana, and remained peaceable, 
numerous encounters occurred between the 
settlers and soldiers and the southern section 
of the tribe. Failure to fulfill their treaty 

_ obligations led to war in 1861. While negotia- 
tions for peace were being conducted in 1864 
Col. Chevington attacked the Sandy Creek 
village and massacred 100 Cheyennes. A 
bloody campaign followed. In 1865 the Indians 

’ agreed to go on a reservation, but the Dog 
Soldiers, whose village was burned by Gen. 
Hancock in 1867, kept up the warfare until de- 
feated by Gen, Custer at Washita. A band of 
Cheyennes now live at the Pine Ridge Agency, 
in South Dakota. There are now about 3,000 
of them in all. 

Cheyenne Indians: 

Agreement between chereias Commission 

and, IX, 130. 
Lands acquired under, opened to settlement, 
TX, 275. 

Appropriation to, recommended, IX, 326. 

Authority to use certain funds for subsistence 
of, recommended, VIII, 404. 

Condition of, referred to, VIII, 366; IX, 68. 

Disarming of, discussed, VIII, 262. 

Disorderly conduct of, discussed, VIII, 358. 

Lands set apart for, referred to, VIII, 93, 191. 

Treaty with, II, 321, 346; VI, 33, 375, 598, 637. 

War with. (See Indian Wars.) 

Chicago: 

Convention at, on subject of diseases of cattle, 
VIII, 184. 

Fire in, referred to, VII, 154, 184. 

Government buildings in, destroyed by fire 
discussed and recommendations regarding, 
VII, 154. 

International militaryencampment to be held 
at, foreign guests not to pay duties on bag- 
gage, VIII, 579. 

Memorial of convention at, in respect to enlarg- 
ing water communication between Missis- 
sippi River and Atlantic Ocean, VI, 187. 

Proclamation granting privileges of other 
ports to, V, 326. 

Unlawful combinations in, proclamation 
against, 1X, 499. 


Chicago—Continued. ri} Suid as 
‘World's Columbian Exposition at—- 

Board of management of Goverment ex. 
hibits designated, IX, 4or. 

Chinese artisans, admission of, poesia 
to, recommended, IX, 187. 

Military encampment to be held siting dis 

cussed, IX, 234. 

Proclamation odcaiiaiiade opening of, IX, 140. 

Proposition to observe four-hundredth anni- 
‘versaty of discovery of America discussed, 
TX, 52. , 

Referred to, IV, 187. 

Reports of— 
Deposited in State Department, IX, 749. 
Discussed and recommendations ah ae! 

ing, IX, 132, 234, 330, 334; 752: 

Resolution of International American Con- 
ference regarding, IX, 977. 

Chicago Fire.—Oct. 8, 9, and to, 1871, the egy of 
Chicago, Ill., was visited by the most disastrous 
fire of afiaaeeth times. Two thousand one 
hundred acres of the city, the greater portion 
of which was covered by costly stores and 
other business houses, were burned over. The 
loss was nearly $200,000, 000. : 

Chicago Fire referred to, VII, 154, 184. ~ 

Chicago Indian Massacre.—At the outbreak of 
the War of 1812 Capt. Nathan Heald command- 
ed 50 men at Fort Dearborn, where now stands 
the city of Chicago. Ordered by Gen. Hull to 
abandon the fort and join him at Detroit, 
Capt. Heald’s party were waylaid by Indians 
on Aug. 15. 1812, among the sand hills along the 
lake shore. The greater part of them, includ- 
ing 12 children, were massacred -and their 
scalps sold to Col. Proctor, who had offered a 
premium for American scalps. 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rallway;'a: agree- 
ment with Indians for right of way for, Vil, 
193, 201, 369, 593. 

Lands granted to, for right of bites declared 
forfeited, IX, 512. 
Proclaimed, IX, 94. 

Chicago Riots, proclamation sepakaing, IX, 499. 

Chicago Strike, report of commission on, trans- 
mitted, IX, 556. 

Chicago, Texas and Mexican Central Railway, 
application of, for right of way across Indian 
Territory, VIII, 66. 

Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Military 
Park discussed, IX, 447. 

Chickahominy (Va. ), Battle of. (See Cold Harbor, 
Battle of; Gaines Mill, Battle of.) 

Chickamauga (@a.), Battle of.—After the battle 
of Stone River, or Murfreesboro, Jan. 2, 1863, 
Bragg retreated to Shelbyville, and then to 
Tullahoma, Tenn. June 24 Rosecrans ad- 
vanced from Murfreesboro and gradually 
forced Bragg to evacuate middle Tennessee 
and cross the Tennessee River to Chatta- 
nooga. Aug. 19 Rosecrans’s army, in 3 corps, 
under Generals George H. Thomas, Alexan- 
der McD. McCook, and Thomas L, Crittenden, 
made an advance through the Cumberland 
Mountains. Sept. 7and 8the Confederates re- 
tired from Chattanooga, Tenn., to Lafayette, 


TivsoganG. sh No) sath Swen yaw: 


JisGa-, fei wtaed having arrived from Virginia 
_ withreenforcements for Bragg, Rosecrans con- 


|) centrated his army near Lee & Gordon’s mill, 


-..on Chickamauga Creek, a ‘tributary of the 


_ Tennessee, .On the evening of Sept, 18 the two 


_ armies were on opposite sides of Chickamauga 
. Creek. Rosecrans’s army numbered between 


55,000 and 60,000 men; Bragg’s army, about 
' §0,000,., Bragg crossed the creek with a portion 
of hisarmy during the night, and on the morn- 
ing of the 19th Gen. Polk, in command of the 


_ Confederate right wing, attacked the Federal 


left under Thomas. The battle continued all 
. day without definite results., On the morning 


_»of the 20th the Confederates renewed the at- 


tack. Longstreet penetrated the center of the 
Federal line and separated Rosecrans, Mc- 
Cook, and Crittenden from the rest of thearmy, 
_and the brunt of the battle fell upon Thomas. 
_The Federals retreated at night to Rossville, 


_ and.on the night of the 21st to, Chattanooga. 


_ The Federal losses in the battle: were 1,687 
_ killed, 9,394 wounded, and 5,255 missing; total, 
16,336... The Confederate loss was 18,000. 


Chickamauga Indians, depredations committed 


by; I, 126. 

Chickasaw Case.—Through the efforts of North- 

_ ern people in organizing vigilance commit- 
tees to prevent kidnapping of free colored 
persons on the charge of being fugitive slaves, 
a writ of habeas corpus was served upon the 
captain of the brig Chickasaw demanding the 
delivery of 2 colored women whom, it was 

» charged, he intended to carry South. ‘On ex- 
hibiting their free papers the women were 
liberated. 

‘Chickasaw Indians.—A tale of the RGuskhidgean 
stock of Indians, originally inhabiting the 

southern portion of the United States, mostly 
.in the present States of Mississippi and Ten- 
- nessee.. In the eighteenth century their vil- 


_lages were about Pontotoc County, Miss., and 


their principal landing place Memphis. The 
treaty of 1786 fixed their northern boundary 
‘at the Ohio River,and as early as 1800 a part 
of the tribe migrated to Arkansas. In the 
early colonial wars they took the part of the 
English against the French, and in 1739 en- 
tered into friendly relations with Gen. Ogle- 
thorpe. In 1765 they met the Choctaws and 
whites at Mobile and entered into friendly 
trade relations, During the Indian wars gen- 
erally they continued peaceful, aiding the 
whites against the Creeks in 1793. By treaties 
of 1805, 1816, and 1818 they ceded all their lands 
east of the Mississippi. In 1832 and 1834 they 
ceded the remainder of their lands and went 


to live with the Choctaws, with whom they |. 


dwelt harmoniously until 1855, when. they 

were separated. During the early days of the 

Civil War they sided with the South. They 

now number about 3,500. } 

Chickasaw Indians: 

Agreement with Choctaws, V, 302. 

Appropriation to pay claim of, for lands 
ceded, recommendations regarding, IX, 202, 
229, 326, 


- Chickasaw Indians—Continued. . otha’? 
‘Boundary. line with Choctaws, v,. sees 
Claims of, referred to, I'V, 436,437... - 
Deed for release of lands by, sessepet 1x 
202, 229, 326. 
For lands ceded. bth arp e pay, recom- 
mendations regarding; IX, 202, 229, 526. 
Funds of, to be invested,. _ 187; V; pa 190,203, 
275, 295, 360. 
LTands— 
Ceded to, I, 116. 
Ceded to United States by, I,, Br 
Of, sold, ITT, 593. fers 
Removal of, III, 498... 
Stock of,,to be transferred to enoeente Te- 
ferred to, ITI, 620; IV, 42r. 
Subsistence to be granted, IIT, 508. f 

Treaty with, I, 332, 390, 397, 581, 582; II, 45, 47, 607, 

609; III, 52, 280; V, 156, 352; VI, 385. 
_ Proclamation regarding, I, 80. 

Chict Magistrate. (See President of United 
’ States.) 

Chief Signal Officer of Army, printing of report 
of, recommended, VIII, 71, 150,191. 

Childs, Thomas, gallantry of, at battle of Mon- 
terey, Mexico, IV, 518. 

Chile.—A Republic of South America, lying be- 
tween Peru on the north, the Pacific Ocean on 
the south and west, and the Andes Mountains 
on the east. It was invaded by Almagro in 
1535,and was first settled by Valdivia in r5qt. 
Independence was proclaimed in 1818, though 

. the last stronghold of the Spaniards was not 
taken until 1826. It exports’ niter, copper, 
silver, wool, wheat, ete. It is governed by a 
President anda Congress consisting of a 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies. It has 24 
provinces. During the seventeenth century 
the Government included some of the country 
east of the Andes. After the revolution con- 
quests were extended into Patagonia, and that 
country was divided between Chile and Argen- 
tina, with the Andes as the boundary. Chile 
acquired Atacama and a portion of southern 
Peru by the war of 1879-1883 waged against 
Peruand Bolivia. Area, about 250,000sq. miles; 
population (1901), 3,128,095. 

Chile: 

American sailors on the Baltimore assaulted 
at Valparaiso, (See Baltimore, The.) 
American seamen impressed by, V, 239. 
Boundary question with Argentine Republic, 
VIII, 42; X, 98, 138. 
Church Be the Compafiia at Santiago, destroyed 
by fire, VI, 197. 
Claims of, against United States, commission to 
settle, discussed, IX, 430, 524,626; X, 102. 
-Claims of United: States against, III, 377; IV, 
198, 340; VIII, 328, 498, 784; LX, 109. (See also 
Baltimore, The.) 
Agreement regarding, referred to, IIT, 605. 
Award of arbiter, King of Belgium, referred 
to, VI, 180. " 
Commission to settle; discussed, IX, 435, 524, 
626; X, 102, 141. 
Convention providing for adjustment of, by 
arbiter, V,533- 
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Chile—Continued, (4 on 

Claims of United States ania scaieadBa. 
Payment of, IV, 2635 VI, 244; VII, 335. 
Protocol relative to, transmitted, VII, 260. 
Provision made for, IV, 198. 

’ Consul of, to United rater exequatur’ to, re- 

voked, VI, 427. 

Consular convention with, V, 424. 

Controversy with Bolivia referred to, VI, 209. 

Copyright privilege extended, by protiama- 
tion, IX, 693. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, for sur- 
render of, V,379. 

Independence of, asserted, IT, 44. 

Minister of, to United States, reception of, re- 
ferred to, VII, 570; VIII, 831. 

Minister of United States in, II, 252. 

Action of,in harboring ctiminals discussed, 
IX, 435- 

Naval force of United States on shores of, 20% 
309. 

Proceeds of cargo of the Macedonia seized in 

Peru by authorities of, V, 484. 

Award of arbiter referred to, VI, 180. 

Convention regarding, V, 533. 

Relations of, with Peru referred to, VIII, 75, 86. 

Specie payments, i vabbeclpacve of, by, discussed, 
IX, 627. 

‘Treaty with, transmitted and discussed, II, 595, 

606; IIT, 27, 41, 51; V, 379, 424. 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, suspended 

by proclamation, V, 76. 

Referred to, V, 82. 

Vessels of United States seized or interfered 
with by, III, 605; IV, 198, 263, 340; VI, 244; VII, 
335. (See also Good Return, The.) 

Warin, and policy of United States respecting, 

discussed, IX, 183. 

Seizure of the Zia/a by United States for vio- 
lation of neutrality laws discussed, IX, 183, 
(See also Baltimore, The.) 

War with Bolivia and Peru, VII, 570, 611; VIII, 

41, 130. 

Claims of United States arising out of, dis- 
cussed, VITI1, 328, 498, 784; IX, 109. 

Conditions of peace presented by Chile, VIII, 
75; 130, 173. 

Efforts of United States to bring about peace, 
VII, 570, 611, 630; VIII, 75, 130. 

Negotiations for restoration of peace, VIII, 
89. 

Terminated, VIII, 235. 

Treaty of peace discussed, VIII, 173. 
China.—Called the ‘‘Flowery Kingdom.” The 
main division of the Chinese Empire, extend- 
ing from about lat. 18° north to the boundaries 
of Mongolia and Manchuria on the north. It 
comprises 18 provinces. The capitalis Peking. 

The leading products are rice, tea, silk, cotton, 

sugar, pulse,cereals, tobacco, coal, iron, copper, 

etc. The Government isadministered by vice- 
roys of provinces, who report to the central 
autocratic power at Peking. The principal 
religions are Buddhism, Sinism,and Taoism. 

Confucianism is a philosophical system, not, 

strictly speaking,a religion. The Chinese as- 

sign their origin to a fabulously remote date. 


ae { 
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‘Dates in Chinese esrdiolbey are'not very reli- 


able until the era of Confucius, in the sixth’cen- 
tury B.C, | During the third century BC. the 
Tsin dynasty built the Great Wall. Then fol- 
lowed the Han dynasty, under which the Em- 
‘pire was consolidated. Buddhism was intro- 
ducedin the first centuryA, D. Soonafterwards 
the Empire became disorganized, but was 
again consolidated about 600. The Mongol dy- 
nasty was established by Kublai Khan in 1280. 

The Ming dynasty followed in 1368. The pres- 
ent Manchu dynasty of Tsing acceded in 1644. 
The Empire was extended westward in the 


eighteenth century. Wars with England and 


France have resulted in opening certain treaty 


- ports tocommerce: - In 1884-85 France was suc- 


cessful in a war with China. Disturbances 
occurred in Korea in 1894, when both China 
and Japan’ sent troops to that country. War 


‘was declared by Japan July 31, 1894, and China 


was defeated’and compelled to pay heavy 
indemnity, cede Formosa to Japan, and 


acknowledge the independence of Korea. — 


Area of China proper, 1,353,350 sq. miles; with 


-.dependencies, 4,234,910'Sq. miles;“population, 


348,000,000. Area of whole Empire, 4,200,000 
Sq. miles; population, about 3995680, 000. 


China (see also Canton) : 


American citizens in— 
Property of, destroyed, VIII, 236. 
Protection for, discussed, VII, 52,1 IoI; IX, To9, 
186, 627; X, 103, 141. 


. American manufacturers in, VIII, 175. 


Artisans from, admission of, to World’s Fair 

temporarily recommended, IX, 187. 

Boxer uprising in, X, 192, 454. 
Claims of United States against, VII, 484; ‘VIII, 
174, 214. 

Convention for adjustment of, Vj 540, 559, 642. 
Referred to, VI, 620. 

Indemnities received discussed and recom- 
mendations regarding, V, 642; VI,46; VII, 
568, 609; VIII, 43, 128, 175, 236. 

Payment of, V, 642; VIII, 174, 236. 

Commercial relations with, I, 551; III, 573; IV, 
213; V, 210, 446; VI, 245; VII, 106; X, 103, 141. 

Interruption of, by Great Britain referred 
to, III, 622. 

Commission to’ study conditions in, recom- 

mended, X, 103, 141. 

Commissioner of United States to— 

Appointment of, recommended and com- 
pensation to, discussed, IV, 214; V, 122. 

Correspondence of, transmitted, V, 361, 378, 
463, 531. 

Instructions to, referred to, V, 484, 582. 

Report of, referred to, V, 74: 

Conditions in, discussed, IV, 213; X, 102, 142. 
Consular courts of United States in— 

Jurisdiction of, V, 418. 

Regulations for, referred to, VIII, 88, 803. 
Revision of, referred to, V, 580. 

Treaty regarding, VII, 629. 

Consular premises in, rent of, referred to, VIII, 

219. 

Controversy between Japan and, regarding 

- Lew Chew Islands, VII, 569. 


s 
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Cooly trade, referred to, v, 374, 5963. vn, mt 6393. 
_ VII, 37, 80,236. 
Disturbances in, discussed, ba BO si Bdsers'sy 
_ Emperor of, accession of, referred to, 1X94 
_ Expenditures from appropriation for provid- 
ing for intercourse with, referred to, IV,.418. 
Immigration of Chinese, (See Chinese Im- 
migration.) ; 
Japanese citizens in, treatment of, and action 
of officers of United States regarding, in- 
quired into, IX, 560. | 
Judicial tribunal in, for trial of American citi- 
zens recommended, IV, 550. 


Maritime provinces of, passing under control 


of European powers discussed, X, 102. 


Massacre of French and Russian anrkdants in, : 


discussed, VII, 101, 


Military operations of Great Britain against, 


_ terminated by treaty, IV, 213. 
' Minister of, to United States— 

Establishment of legation discussed, VII, 496. 

_ Received, VIII, 131. 

Minister.of United States to— 

Appointment of, to mission by Emperor re- 
ferred to, VI, 598, 627. 

Appropriation for support of American 
youths to serve as part of official family of, 
recommended, VII, 147, 191. 

Instructions to, referred to, V, 582. 

Letter of, transmitted, V, 533. 

Reception of, discussed, V, 559; VII, 236. 

Mr. Ward declines to submit. to humiliat- 
ing ceremonies attending, V, 559. 

Referred to, IV, 365; V, 591. 

Refusal to receive, IX, 186, 238, 244. 

Return of, on account of illness, IV, or. 

Sent to, IV, 263; V, 446,559... 

Mission to, recommendation that it be raised 
to first class, VII, 37. 

Missionaries in. (See American citizens in, 
ante.) 

Opium traffic, treaty for repression of, referred 

_ to, VIII, 42,401. 

. Legislation regarding, recommended, VIII, 

498. 

Outbreaks against foreigners in, IX, 186. 

Political relations with, referred to, III, 628. 

Population of, IV, 213. 

Postal convention with, VI, 577. 

Rebellion in, VI, 245. 

Relations with, V, 446; VII, 37. 

Revenue laws of, rules regarding fines for 
breaches of, etc., referred to, VI, 694. 

Rules for seamen of American vessels in ports 
of, referred to, V, 146. 

Slavery in, referred to, VII, 587. 

Straw Shoe Channel, vessels. sailing under 
American flag prohibited from passing 
through, VI, 698, 704. 

Subjects of, in United States — 

Outrages committed on, discussed, VIII, 329, 

383, 498; XK, 194. 
Indemnity to, recommended, VIII, 634. 
Appropriation for, VIII, 782. 
Registration of. (See Chinese Immigration.) 
Troops sent to protect, VIII, 348; X, 194. 


Swedish missionaries murdered in, TX, 436. | 
Treaty with, transmitted and discussed, IV, 
352, 358, 401; V, ae 530 540, meng ene aka 
» WITT) 42. F hos $4 
Modification of article of; VI, ae ny Dost 
Proposed modification of, VI; 583. 
Referred to, V, 74, 446, 559, 582. ae 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, repealed 
by proclamation, VII, 600; 

War with— 

France, VIII, 236. 
Great Britain and France, fentcality pre- 
served by United States in, v, 506, 558,643. 

Japan—. : 
Action taken by United States regerding, 
TX, 525,627; KX, 192. 
Agents of United States requested to pro- 
tect subjects of contestants, IX, 525, 627. 

Women imported into United States from, for 
dishonorable purposes, VII, 355. 

Montane Immigration.—In. 1844, under a any 
negotiated by Caleb Cushing, 5 Chinese ports 
were opened to American trade and protec- 
tion of life and property was guaranteed 
American citizens. By the Burlingame treaty: 
of 1868 the right of Chinese immigration was 
admitted, and the promise was made that the 
subjects of China should enjoy the same privi- 
leges, exemptions, and immunities respecting 
travel and residence as the subjects of the most 
favored nation. The census of 1880 showed 
“105,000 Chinese in the United States; that of 
1890, 106,688. They were obnoxious to most 
Americans and occasioned considerable alarm 
on account of their increasing numbers and 
their habits of life, which render their assim- 
ilation with Americans impossible. Petty 
persecutions followed. In 1879 a bill restrict- 
ing their immigration passed Congress, but 
was vetoed by President Hayes (VII, 514). 
Several laws were made later restricting their 
immigration. In 1892 the Geary Act was 
passed, providing that any Chinaman not 
lawfully entitled to remain in the United 
States should be removed to China and all 
Chinese laborers should be obliged to procure 
certificates of residence from the collector of 
internal revenue, failure to do so within a 
year to be followed by deportation. This act 
was modified considerably by a law passed in 
1893. 

Chinese Immigration: 

Act— 

Regarding, vetoed, VII, 514; VIII, 112, 

To execute certain treaty stipulations ap- 
proved and discussed, VIII, 630. ‘ 
Conventional regulation of passage of laborers 
across borders proposed to Mexico and 

Great Britain, IX, 1o9. 

Conventions regarding. 
ing, post.) 

Discussed by President— 
Arthur, VIII, 129. 
Cleveland, VITII, 329, 383, 390, 498, 609, 630; IX, 

436. 
Grant, VII, 288, 355. 


(See Treaty regard- 
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Chinese Immigration—Continued. re eat .'0) Chippewa Plains (Canada), Battle of.-On uo 


Discussed by President— ¢ ae shen! 
. Harrison, Benj., IX, 34, 41, mon" f ieee . 
Hayes, VII, 569, 588. 
Executionof acts regarding, wefecred to, Ix, 60. 
Head tax collected from gag teritre eee 
Canada, IX, 41, 197. ‘ 
Registration of Chinese aiborc¥ob | i 
| Extension of time for) IX, 406, 436. 
Law regarding, sustained by papnen nal 
IX, 436. 
Reports on, referred to, VITI, 388, 390. . 
Through Canada and Mexico discussed, IX, 41, 
197. 
Treaty erate ees , os, 629; vmnr, 610; IX, 
476, 524. 
Discussed, VIII, 42, 236, 609, 801. 
» Referred to, VIII. 104, 627, 630. 
Rejected by China’ discussed, magi 782, 8or, 
802; CX, 34. 
Violation of .laws’ restricting, Heeneaeel and 


recommendations regarding, VITI,175; IX): ’ 


197- 

Chipman, Nathaniel, district judge, 2S cod 
of, I, 99. 

ChippewtaComntt ahs report of, discussed, IX; 65. 

Chippewa Indians.—A tribe of the Algonquian 
stock of! Indians, also known as the Ojibwa. 
They lived on the shores of Lakes Huron and 
Superior and extended westward into North 
Dakota. They allied themselves with the 
British during the Revolution, but made peace 
in 1785 and 1789. The confederacy formed by 
the Ojibwas, the Ottawas, and Pottawottomis 
wascalled the Three Fires. Having joinedin 
the Miami uprising and been subjugated by 
Gen. Wayne, they again made peace in 1795. 
They renewed hostilities in 1812, but again 
came toterms in 1816, relinquishing all their 
lands in Ohio. Other treaties ceding lands 
were made, and by 1851 most of the tribe had 
moved beyond the Mississippi River. They 
number more than ‘30,000, about equally di- 
vided between the United States and Canada. 

Chippewa Indians: 


Agreement with, for cession of lands, IX, 346. 


Agreements with, referred to, VIIT, 538. 

Agreements with, relinquished, VI, 702. 

Allotment of lands in severalty to, bill for, 
VIII, 180. 

Commission to 11egotiate with, IX, 65. 

Disposition of bonds and funds of, referred to, 
VIII, 73. 

Negotiations with, for improvement of con- 
dition of, VIII, 371. 

Outbreak among, in Minnesota and its suc- 
cessful repression, X, 121. 

Relinquishment of agreement with Ottawas, 
referred to, VI, 702. 

Removal of, to their new homes west of the 
Mississippi, safely accomplished, IIT, 498. 
Treaty with, I, 390, 434, 569, 581, 582; IT, 21, 47, 
66, 81, 347, 365, 374; 395, 397, 423, 430, 464, 
466; III, 38, 126, 225, 228, 279, 395, 405, 429, 
516; IV, 210, 454, 564; V, 296, 302, 305, 351, 421, 
579; VI, 162, 196, 199, 202, 210, 259, 383, 520, 

637, 702. 


morning of July 4, 1814, the entire American 
Army of the North advanced northward along 
_ the western bank of the Niagara River toa 
point near the mouth of ‘the Chippewa. Here 
they were confronted’ by the British under 
Gen. Riall; who was reenforced during the 
night by the King’s regiment from ‘Toronto: 
On the afternoon and evening ‘of the! sth’ a 
stubborn battle was fought: The British were 
defeated with a loss of 604.' The™ American 
loss was 335. Gen. Scott distinguished himself 
for bravery’ and efficiency. Gen. el was 
wounded and taken prisoner. ? 
Chippewa Reservations in Wisconsin, disposi 
“tion of timber on, IX,' 131. : 
Chippeway Indians. (See Chippewa Indians. ie 
Chiriqui, Isthmus of, persons sent’ to} to’ mveie 
required examinations, referred to, V, 661." 
Chisholm vs. Georgia.—In 1792 Alexander’ Chis- 
holm, of South Carolina, brought suit in the 


Supreme Court of the United States against. 


the State of Georgia for the payment of a pri- 


vate claim, Chisholm’s counsel claiming that 


section 2 of Article III of the Constitution 
vested the court with jurisdiction in such 
eases. ‘The court gave judgment for the'plain- 
tiff and issued a writ of inquiry, but the writ 
was never executed, the legislature of Georgia 
having passed an act making the execution of 
such a writ punishable by death. This case 
led to the adoption in 1798 of the eleventh 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Cho-bah-sh-bish Indians, treaty with, V, 379. 

Choctaw Coal and Railway Co., act authorizing 
Oklahoma City, Okla., to issue bonds to’ pro- 
vide right of way for, vetoed, IX, 136. ~ 

Choctaw Commission, proceedings of, referred 
to, IV, 276. 

Choctaw Indians.—A tribe of the Muskhogean 
stock of Indians, originally occupying lands 
along the Gulf of Mexico. They were gener- 
ally considered a friendly tribe, having ac- 
knowledged the sovereignty of the United 
States as early as 1786. They served in the 
war against England and in the Creek War. 
In 1820 they ceded part of their lands to the 
Government for territory west of Arkansas. 
In 1830 they ceded the remainder of their lands 
and moved West. . Georgia assumed control of 
their lands in the Hast, granting them rights 
as citizens. New treaties were made in 1866. 
They are now gathered in the southeastern 
angle of the Indian Territory to the number 
of 18,000, of whom about 10,000 are said to be 
pure bloods. 

Choctaw Indians: 

Agreement with Chickasaws referred to, 
302. ; 
Appropriation to pay claim of, for lands ceded, 
recommendations regarding, IX, 202, 229, 326. 
Balanee remaining from sales of orphan fres- 
ervations of, V, 377. 
Boundary line with— 
Chickasaws, V, 305. 
United States, I, 343, 350. 
Claim of, to Greer County, IX, 690, 


- 


Vy, 


: 
; 
a 
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Choctaw Indians—Continued, 
Claims of, referred to, ITI, 129, 14s 396; IV, 436; 
VOT, sir... 


Opinion of Dales evione regarding, re- 
ferred to, IV, 583. 
~ Claims of, for lands ceded, appropriations for, 
recommendation for, IX, 202, 229, 326. 
Deed for release by, of lands discussed, IX, 
202, 229, 326. 
Lands of, proposition regarding cession of, 
I, 434. 
Memorial from, regarding alleged violation of 
treaty by United States, IV, 150. 
Proceeds of. sales of lands to be invested for, 
III, 187. 
Referred to, II, 562. 
Removal of, III, 498. 
Stock of Chickasaws to be transferred to, re- 
ferred to, III, 620; IV, 421. 
Treaty with, I, 338, 363, 438, 460, 581, 582; II, 81, 
201, 283, 287, 370, 423, 529, 532, 542; III, 280; 
V, 352; VI, 385. 
Advice of Senate regarding treaty for cession 
of lands east of Mississippi requested, IT, 


478. 
President declines to appoint commission to 
conclude, II, 423. 


Proclamation regarding, I, 80. 

Referred to, IT, 530. 

Violation of treaty by United States, alleged 
memorial concerning, IV, 150. 

Choctaw Nation, Ind. T., right of way for rail- 
roads across lands of, VIII, 66, 68. 

Cholera (see also Contagious Diseases; Interna- 
tional Sanitary Conference; Quarantine Reg- 
ulations): 

Causes of, report on, referred to, VII, 305. 

International conference on subject of, at 
Rome, VIII, 333. 

International conference to be held at Con- 
stantinople upon subject of, referred to, VI, 
378. 

Representatives to foreign countries to report 

on progress, etc., of, appointed, VIII, 313, 
317. 
Report of, referred to, IX, 130. 

Choteau, Auguste, treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, II, 20. a3 

Chouteau and Demun, depredations committed 
on property of, by Mexicans, ITI, 229. : 

Chouteau, Charles P., bills for relief of, vetoed, 
IX, 93, 686. 

Christian Indians: 

Claims of, against United States, IT, 468. 

Treaty with, V, 420, 579; VI, 199, 637. 

Christiana Case.—In 1851 Edward Gorsuch and 
a-party from Maryland attempted to seize a 
fugitive slave in Christiana, Pa. A riot ensued 
in which Gorsuch was killed. Castner Han- 
way, an invalid Quaker, was arrested and 
charged with treason, riot, and bloodshed for 
refusing to assist a marshal in quelling the 
disturbance. No indictments were found, but 
the case created much excitement. 

Christians, massacre of. (See Armenians.) 

Christie, Smith, treaty with Indians negotiated 


7 by, VI, 394. 
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) Chrystler’s Fields (Canada), Battle of.—Nov. 11, 
1813, Gen, Wilkinson, with the main body of 
the American army, here fought a slightly 
superior force of British. ‘The battle lasted 
5 hours, victory alternately favoring one 
and then the other. Night ended the conflict, 
with the British in possession of the field, 
The Americans lost heavily, many officers 
being either killed or wounded. American 
loss, 339; British loss, 187 killed, wounded, and 
missing. i 

Church, George E., report of, upon Htentdion Te- 
ferred to, VIII, 157. i 

Church, Philip, Aid-de-Camp, announced the death 
of Gen. Washington and communication of 
the President about the funeral, Dec. 21, 1799. 

Church and State.—The relation of the state to 
religious bodies in America differs from all 
previous relationships in Europe and the Col- 
onies. Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land provided for religious freedom early in 
their respective histories. Most of the Colonies 
established the Church of England, though 
Massachusetts and Connecticut maintained the 
Congregational. The Constitution guarantees 
religious freedom in all parts of the United 
States. Article VI declares that ‘‘no religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualification to. 
any office or public trust under the United 
States.”” The first amendment provides that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 

' free exercise thereof.” 

Church of Latter-Day Saints. 
Church; Polygamy.) 

Churches and Church Property. 
Establishments. ) 

Churchwell, Mr., correspondence of, referred to, 
V, 583. 

Churubusco (Mexico), Battle of.—Churubusco 
was a strongly fortified place near the City of 
Mexico. The American army, in 2 divisions, 
under Generals Worth and Twiggs, attacked 
the Mexicans under ’Gen, Santa Anna, Aug. 20, 
1847, a few hours after the action at Contreras. 
The Americans numbered 8,000 and the Mexi- 
cans 25,000, Early in the engagement the 
garrison at San Antonio was routed. The 
hottest fighting took place along the Rio Chu- 
rubusco, where for some time the Americans 
were threatened with defeat, but rallying they 
drove the Mexicans before them. Simultane- 
ously were taken the téte-du-pont, or bridge- 
head (the key to Santa Anna’s position), and 
the Pablo de Churubusco. The conflict lasted 
3 hours. Including thecasualties of Contreras, 
the Mexican loss was 5,877. The Americans 
lost 1,015. 

Churubusco (Mexico), Battle of, referred to, IV, 
536. 

Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, board on be- 
half of Executive Departments designated,’ 
VIII, 232. 

Instructions to, VIII, 233. 

Cincinnati, Society of the.—A society originated 
in 1783 by Revolutionary officers. At the sec- 
ond general meeting in 1787 Washington was 


(See Mormon 


(See Religious 
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chosen ‘presjdent-general ‘and was reelected | Citizens of United States—Continued. 


every 3 years while he lived. The member- 
ship rolls were open only to the officers and 
their eldest sons, though a number of French 
officers’were included. The hereditary prin- 
ciple aroused popular jealousy. It was de- 
nounced by the governor of South Carolina 
and the legislatures of Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, and Rhode Island. In 1784, at the 
solicitation of Washington, the society dropped 
the requirement of heredity. The chief im- 


mediate objects of the society were to raisea | 


_ fund for the relief of the widows and orphans 


of those who fell in the Revolutionary War’ 


and to promote a closer political union be- 
tween the States. i 


Cipher Dispatches.—The result of the Presiden- — 


tial election of 1876 was for several months in 
doubt. During this period of uncertainty nu- 
merous telegraphic dispatches passed between 
the friends of Samuel J. Tilden, Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency. The dispatches 
were in cipher and purported to be instruc- 
tions to'party workers in South Carolina, Ore- 
gon, and Florida. Charges of fraud having 
been made, these dispatches were ordered 
turned over to the Senate Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections. A large number of 
them came into the possession of the New York 
Tribune, which caused a sensation ty publish- 
ing transecriptsofthem. Mr. Tildenin a letter 
emphatically denied all knowledge of them. 
Circuit Courts. (See Courts, Federal.) 
Circuit Courts of Appeals. (See Courts, Federal.) 
Circulating Medium. (See Medium of: Ex- 
change. ) 
Citizens of United States: 
Aid: furnished inhabitants of Cuba by, X, 
59 
Appropriation for relief of, abroad in certain 
eases recommended, VII, 191. 
Attacked by British forces, III, 4or. 
Militia called forth to protect, III, 403. 
Captured by army of Mexico, IV, 91, 157. 
Liberated, IV, 197. 
Claims of, against— 
Foreign powers. (See the several powers.) 
United States.. (See Private Claims; War 
Claims.) 
Condemned to death in Cuba, VIII, 103. 
Death of, in Cuba, IX, 746, 752. 
Destitute, in— 
Colombia, order for transportation of, to 
United States, VIII, 852. 
Cuba, appropriation for, X, 31. 
Recommended, X, 23. 
Referred to, X, 31. 
Emigration of, to Turkey for purpose of ac- 
quiring lands referred to, VI, 463. 
Estates of deceased, in Cuba referred_to, V, 
360, 361. 
Expelled from— 
Jurisdiction of Mexico, IV, 327, 345; V, 513, 589. 
Prussia, V, 592. 
Forbidden to sell goods in Mexico, IV, 262. 
Illegally taken from United States by the 
English, I, 500. 
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Impressed into military service of foreign 
countries. (See Naturalized Citizens.) 

Imprisonment of, “abroad. ( See Imprison- 
ment.) 

Imprisonment ‘of, by army officers refered 
to, VII, 55." 

Injuries inflicted upon, in Turkey discussed, 
IX, 658, 715. 

Injuries sustained by, in Mexico, V 336; 512, 5633 
VII, 189. 

Interference with rights of naturalized sub- 
jects by Austria, X, 200. 

Legislation for protection of, VII, 52. 
Marriages of, when abroad, recommendations 
regarding, VII, 292, 347, 406. ; 

Murdered in— 
Cuba, VII, 48, 50, 68, 69, 242; IX, 750. 
Great Britain, retaliatory measures dis- 
cussed, I, 537- 
Mexico, V, 565. 
Quallah Battoo, Sumatra, II, 575. 
Naturalization discussed. (see Aliens; Natu- 
talization. ) ; eet 
Of Hebrew persuasion discriminated against 
in Switzerland, V, 592. 
Outrages on, in— : Lt Ee, 
Costa Rica, V, 517. 
Mexico, IV, 473, 533; V, 644. 
New Granada, V, 415, 518. 
Nicaragua, V, 517. 
Pontifical States, V, 579. 
Pardons granted. (See Pardons.) 
Passports used by, in France referred to, VI, 704. 
Presented at Court of France, VI, 64. 
Privileges accorded, in Turkey discussed, VIII, 
335- 
Property of— 
Confiscated in Cuba, VII, 65, 68, 69. 
Destroyed by Spain, I, 384, 388; II, 113. 
Destroyed in China, VIII, 236. _ 
Protected in South Africa, X, 146. 
Seized or destroyed in Mexico, IV, 473; V, 
513, 565, 589. 
Protection of, in China discussed, VII, 52, 101;” 
IX, I09, 186, 627, 637. 
Religious and educational establishments of, 
in Turkey, treatment of, discussed, IX, 317. 
Rescued by Spanish brig, II, 560. 
Compensation for services rendered recom- 
mended, II, 560. 
Rights of— 
Abroad discussed, VI, 180. 
In Egypt discussed and proclaimed, VII, 390, 
403. rf 
Violated by Spanish authorities, V, 237. 
Selected to serve in offices in Japanese Gov- 
ernment, VII, 145. 
Should not wage private war, I, 370, 404. 
Slaughter of, in Hamburg, S. C., referred to, 
VII, 375. 
Steps taken for ptotection of, in Turkey re- 
ferred to, VII, 367. 
Trading under false colors, I, 495. 
Treatment of— 
By Great Britain referred to, VI, 520, 
In Cuba discussed, X, 31. 


— 


Citizens of United States—Continued. | 
. Trial and conviction of, abroad. (See palette 
» ~—-onment,) 
; Citizenship. (See Naturalization, ae 
City of Mexico. (See Mexico, City of.) 

City of Washington, The, meptioned, X, 53. 
Civil Rights: 
Act regarding, vetoed, VI, 405. > # 
Enactment of law to better secure, recom- 

mended, VII, 255. 


Supreme Court decision regarding, r referred 


to, WIII, 188. 
Violations of, referred to, VI, 468. 

Civil-Rights Act.—A law passed by Congress 
Apr. 9, 1866, over President Johnson’s veto, 
placing the negro on the same civil footing as 
the white man (VI, 405). It provided that all 
persons bornin the United States and not sub- 
jects of any foreign power, excluding Indians 
not taxed, were to be recognized as citizens 
of the United States. The violation of the 

law was made a misdemeanor to be con- 
sidered by the Federal courts alone. A long 
controversy ensued over the constitutiorality 
of this law. The fourteenth amendment 
was framed in accordance with it (I, 37), 
and in 1875 more stringent measures were 
passed to secure the civil rights of the negro. 
In June, 1883, a number of cases were brought 
before the United States Supreme Court on cer- 
tificates of division from the circuit courts of 
Kansas, California, Missouri, New York, and 
Tennessee. They were, respectively, United 
States vs. Stanley, United States vs. Ryan, 
United States vs. Nichols, United States vs. 
Singleton, and Robinson and Wife vs. Memphis 
and Charleston Railroad Co. The cases 
against Nichols and Stanley were on indict- 
ments for refusing the privileges of a hotel; 

_ against Singleton and Ryan for refusing ad- 
mission to a theater. Robinson brought suit 
against the railroad company for refusing his 
wife, a colored woman, the privileges of the 
ladies’ car on the Memphis and Charleston 
Railroad. Inthe latter case, as well as that of 
Ryan, judgment was given for the plaintiff on 
the ground of violation of the first and second 
sections of the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution. In the other cases the court de- 
clared certain provisions of the civil-rights act 
of 1875 null and void and judgment was ren- 

- dered for the defendants. 

Civil Service.—Jan. 16,1883,Congress passed what 
1s known as the civil-service law. This act es- 
tablished the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, to be composed of 3 members, not 
more than 2 of whom should be adherents of 
the same political party. The act itself is a 
mere outline of its purposes, but for its ampli- 
fication it provides for rules to be promulgated 
by the President, such rules to be equally bind- 
ing with the statute upon the heads of Depart- 
ments and offices, as well as upon the Commis- 
sion. The fundamental purpose of the law 
and rules is to establish in the parts of the 
service within their provisions a merit system 
whereby selections for appointments shall be 
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made upon the basis of demonstrated relative 
fitness without regard to political considera 


_tions. To carry out this purpese a plan of 


competitive examinations is prescribed. The 


_ term ‘‘classified service” indicates the parts 


of the service within the provisions of the civil- 
service law and rules requiring appointments 
therein to be made upon examination and cer- 
tification by the Commission. The term ‘“un- 
classified service”? indicates the parts of the 
service which are not within those provisions, 
and therefore in which appointments may be 
made without examination and certification 
by the Commission,, Under the terms of the 
law positions outside the executive branch of 
the Government, positions to which appoint- 
ment is made by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, and positions of mere unskilled 
manual labor are not required to be classified. 
With these limitations, the President is author- 
ized to direct from time to time, in his disere- 
tion, the heads of Departments and offices to 
extend the classified service. .Undar this au-. 
thority the classified service was gradually ex- 
tended until it included about 83,000 individual 


. positions. But by order of President McKinley 


May 29, 1899, about 5,000 of these positions were 
excepted and taken out of the service. The 
Commissicn has nothing to do with classifying 
any position except those initsownforce. In 
the executive service not yet classified are the 
following: Consular service, post-offices with- 
out free delivery, governments of the District of 


' Columbia and of Territories, Library of Con- 


gress, the Census Bureau, and some other parts 
oftheservice. A few positions which have been 
classified have afterwards been excepted from 
examination, and appointments to such posi- 
tions may accordingly be: made in the same 
manner as in tue unclassified service. There 
are a few others to which appointments may 
be made upon noncompetitive examination. 
The civil-service law and rules do not give to 
the Commission any power of appointment and 
removal; that power is left where it was prior 
tosuch law, namely, inthe President and heads 
of Departments. Upon requisition of an ap- 
pointing officer the Commission provides eligi- 
bles sectired as the result of competitive exami- 
nation; from the eligibles thus provided the 
appointing officer makes selection and ap- 
pointment. When the Commission certifies 3 
eligibles for any particular position, the ap- 
pointing officer has absolute discretion in 
making selection and appointment from such 
eligibles, except that the rules require that 
selection shall be made without regard to po- 
litical considerations. When certification is 
made the Commission’s duty ends so far as an 
appointment is concerned, except, of course, 
it is charged with investigating and reporting 
any irregularity of appointment. or removal. 
Avacancy.in the classified service may be filled 
either by original appointment ‘upon examina- 
tion and certification by the Commission, as 
explained, or by transfer or promotion from 
certain other positions in the classified service, 
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or by reinstatement of some person within 1 
year from the date of his separation if sepa- 


rated without delinquency or misconduct. In 


the reinstatement of honorably discharged 
soldiers and sailors in the War of the Rebel- 
lion, their widows, and army nurses of said 
war this limitation is waived. For a larger 


“part of the positions in the classified service 


the Commission holds examinations on reg- 


' ular schedule dates throughout the country. 


No information can be given prior to their 
announcement as to when such examinations 


' will be held or as to their scope and character. 


They are, however, always announced in the 
public press. 


Civil Service: 


Appointments— 
Having relation to, VIII, 405. 
- Relations of Members of Congress to, dis- 
cussed, VII, 605. 
Board to devise rules and regulations to effect 
reform in, convened, VII, 155, 156. 
Appropriation to continue services of, recom- 
mended, VII, 157, 300. 
Rules and regulations adopted by, VII, 157: 
181, 230. 
Abolished, VII, 327. 
Amendments to, VII, 180, 229. 
Consular offices, order regarding, IX, 624. 
Discussed, IX, 639, 722. 
Discussed by President— 
Arthur, VIII, 60, 145, 186, 205, 252, 276. 
Cleveland, VIII, 363, 389, 527, 616, 763, 814, 
844; TX, 450, 457, 540, 542, 559, 739. 
Garfield, VIII, 11. 
Grant, VII, 109, 154, 205, 223, 254, 263, 300. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 52, 120, 207, 331. 
Hayes, VII, 444, 465, 561, 575, 603, 636. 
McKinley, X, 16, 49, 180, 230. 
Roosevelt, X, 449, 505. 
Extension of, discussed, IX, 207, 331. 
Fourth-class postmasters, IX, 740. 
Government Printing Office, extended over, 
TAG G23hgee> 
Interstate Commerce Commission, extended 
to include, IX, 711. 
Partisan interference in elections by public 
officers, order respecting, VII, 450. 
Partisan spoils system in Great Britain, report 
on, referred to, VII, 561. 
President, extended to include employees in 
Office of, IX, 800. 
Railway Mail Service, classification of em- 
Ployees in, VIII, 844. | 
Amendments to rules regarding, IX, 30, 31, 
107, 175, 516, 522, 523, 608, 
Discussed, IX, 450. 
Recommended, VII, 575. 
Time for, extended, IX, 27. 
Discussed, IX, 53. 
Record of efficiency of persons in, IX, 207. 
Recommended, IX. 180. 
Regulations governing appointments and pro- 
motions in customs service and subtreasury 
in New York City, VII, 549, 550; VIII, 572. 
Report on, discussed, VII, 636. 
Rules and regulations abolished, VII, 327. 
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Civil Service—Continued. | re et ae! 
’ Rules for regulation and Sespeeanal of,and © 
amendments thereto by President— __ 
Arthur, VIII, 161, 167, 226, 227, 229, 23%, 233; 234 
286. 
Cleveland, VIIT, 312, 314, 316, 318, 321, 434, 493, 
495, 572; 575; 744, 765, 768, 844, IX, 399, 400, 434, 
S513, 518, 598, 608, 614, 625, 699,798, 801. 
' Grant, VII, 157, 180, Z2QN2400 i 
Harrison, Benj., EX, 27, 28, 29, 103, 105, 106, 4, 
166, 172, 174, 302, 305; 383. 
Hayes, VII, 450, 549, 550, 555- 
(See also Civil Service Commission.) 
Rules governing appointment and promotion 
in New York post-office, VII, 555. ‘ 
Civil Service Commission: 
Appointment of, referred to, VIII, 186. 
‘Appropriations for, recommended, VII, 5 
565, 604° VIIT, 60, 82, 276; IX, 207. 
Chief examiner of, nomination of,and reasons 
’ therefor, VIII, 158. : 
Clerical force of, increase in, recommended, 
TX, 53, 331. 
Discussed, 1X, 52. 
Report of, transmitted and discussed, VII, 263, 
636; VIII, 205, 276, 363, 389, 616, 814; IX, 750. 
Rules adopted by (see also Civil Service)— 
Effect of enforcement of, discussed, VII, 265. 
Extension of, order tegarding, VII, 284. 
For government of Light-House Service re- 
ferred to, VII, 284. 
Salaries of Commissioners, increase in, recom- 
mended, VITI, 364, 528. 
Civil War. (See War between the States.) 
Clack, John H.: 
Captain in Navy, nomination of, and reasons 
therefor, IV, 179. 
Master commandant, nomination of, and rea- 
sons therefor, IT, 543. 
Claiborne, William C. C.: 
Assumes government of Louisiana, I, 367. 
Jurisdiction of, as governor of Orleans Terri- 
tory extended, I, 480. 
Letter from, regarding government of Louisi- 
ana transmitted, I, 367. 
Orleans Territory, governor of, jurisdiction 
extended, I, 480. ’ 
Receives letter from Manuel De Salcedo re- 
garding Louisiana Province, I, 348. 
Letter sent to Secretary of State, I, 348, 
Claims: 
Against citizens of insurgent Statesand means 
for collecting, discussed, VI, 50. 
Growing out of War between the States. 
War between the States; War Claims.) 
Of aliens. (See Aliens.) 
Of foreign powers against United States. ipee 
the several powers. ) 
Of United States against foreign powers. (See 
the several powers.) 
Referred to, I, 263. ‘ 
Surplus remaining after payment of awards 
discussed, V, 642; VI, 46. 
Private claims against United States. 
Private Claims. ) 
Clark, Charles, pardon applied for by, order te- 
eareiaay VI, 352. 


(See 


(See 


RESTS, * 


_ Clark, Daniel, officially connected with investiga- 

__ tion of Gen. Wilkinson’s conduct, I; 436; 439: - 

Clark, Edward, architect of Patent Office build- 
ing, report of, on <p Se trans- 

» mitted, V, 379... 

Clark, Frank W., member of board of, manage- 
ment of Government exhibit at World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition, IX, 4or. Toons 

Clark, John B., military seryices and promotion 
of, discussed, IV, 419. 

Clark, William: 

Exploring expedition under. 
Clark Expedition.) 
Treaty with Indians conesiBed iyi II, 20, 322. 

Clarksburg, W. Va., act: making appropriation 
to continue construction of public building at, 
approved and recommendations weeatding, 
VIII, 406. 

Clarkson, Matthew, mentioned, I, 302..: 

Clay, Clement C., jr.: 

Imprisonment of— 
Arrest of, reward for, VI, 307. ; 
Report of Attorney-General Teno, trans- 
mitted, VI, 378. 
Order exempting, from arrest during journey 
. to Washington, VI, 237. 
Reward offered for arrest of, VI, 307. _ . 
Clay, Henry: 
Correspondence regarding— 
Northeastern boundary, (See Northeastern 
Boundary.) 
Pledge to Mexico, IT, 341. 
Death of, announced, V, 161. 
Secretary of State, IT, 376. 

Clay, James B., negotiations with Portugal for 
payment of claims conducted by, V, 82. 

Clay, John R., chargé d’affaires at Lima, Peru, 

_ mentioned, V, 144. 

Clayton, John M.: 

“Secretary of State, V, 8. 

Treaty between United States and Great Brit- 
ain concluded by Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer 
and, V, 42. 

Clayton, Joshua, president of Delaware, I, 73. 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty.—John M. Clayton, Secre- 
tary of State, in 1850 concluded a treaty with 

Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, representing Great 

Britain, for establishing communication be- 

tween the Atlantic and Pacific oceans (V, 42). 

The treaty provided for a ship canal across 

Nicaragua and forbade: exclusive control of 

canal communication by either party. 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty: 

Correspondence respecting, referred to, V, 45, 
364, 375; VIII, 171. 

Differences regarding— 

Discussed, V, 508, 561. 

Final settlement of, V, 639. 

Proposition to refer, to arbitrament, V, 362. 
Treaty for settlement of, discussed, V, 442. 

Discussed, V, 42, 81, 370, 410, 586; VIII, 41. 

Proposed modifications of, referred to, VIII, 66, 
75 107. 

Referred to, VIII, 80, 111, 195. 

Clearing House.-—An institution set up by bank- 
ing houses, railroad companies, or persons en- 
gaged in any department of trade, or finance 


(See Lewis and 
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who have'ctedit transactions with each other. 
In the course ofia day’s business each bank re- 
ceives various amounts of commercial paper 
which must be debited to the account of other 
banks, and is itself not unlikely the debtor to 
one or mofe Other banks. Before the estab- 
lishment of the clearing house it was custom- 
ary to have these accounts adjusted every 
morning, or at least every week. Todo this it 
was necessary for each bank to have a messen- 
ger visit every other bank with which it had 
dealings and pay or receive the difference be- 
tween the debit and credit sides of the ‘ac- 
count. The collection and payment of these 
' balances became a laborious and dangerous 
part of: the banking business. To do away 
with this cumbersome method of squaring ac- 
counts’ the clearing-house system was intro- 
duced. It was first established in London 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The banks of New York associated and began 
doing a clearing-house business Oct. 11, 1853. 
The New York clearing house is the largest 
in, the world, thé clearings averaging some 
$130,000,000 per day, and it has during its his- 
tory cleared more than $165,000,000 in one day. 
The number of banks in the Clearing House 
Association varies slightly, the present number 
being 67... All the accounts of each of these 67 
banks with each other are adjusted in just 
1 hour each day—between io and 11 a. m. 
There are never any errors at the close of busi- 
- ness, though between 8,000 and 10,000 accounts 
‘are figuredup. The debtor banks are required 
to pay the amount of their) indebtedness to 
the clearing house in legal-tender notes.or coin 
by 1.30 p. m. each day, and the creditor banks 
immediately: receive the amounts due them 
rom other banks or certificates of credit for 
the amounts. Impending financial crises may 
be averted by all the banks which are mem- 
bers of the clearing house pooling’ their re- 
serve funds and taking certificates therefor. 
The associated banks of New Yorkin this way 
made it possible for the Government to secure 
the necessary funds for carrying on the Civil 
War. The panic of 1873 was checked ina simi- 
lar manner, as werealso those of 1884, 1890, and 
1893. In 1893 the Clearing House Association 
resolved that any member might present to 
the loan committee its bills receivable or other 
securities, together with its own obligations, 
and receive therefor certificates for 75 per cent 
of their par value, which certificates would be 
accepted in lieu of cash inthe payment of bal- 
ances at the clearing house. Railway compa- 
nies and the various produce and stock ex- 
changes have introduced the clearing-house 
system into their business. Similar institu- 
tions have been established in most of the 
large cities of the country. 
Clearing Houses recommended, VII, 245. 
Cleary, William C., reward offered for arrest of, 
VI, 307. 
Revoked, VI, 353. 
Clendenin, David R., member.of commission to 
try assassins of President Lincoln, etc., VI, 336. 
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Cleveland, Grover (twenty-second and twenty- 
fourth President United States): 

Advancement and progress of United states 
discussed by, VIII, 773. 

Annual messages of, VIII, 324, 497, 580, 773; IX, 
434, 523, 626, 714. 

_ Arbitrator— 

In boundary dispute between Argentine Re- 

public and Brazil, IX, 435. 
Award of, discussed by, IX, 626. 

‘Of claim of Italy against Colombia, X, 103. 
Biographical sketch of, VIII, 297. : 
Bland-Allison Act discussed: by, VIII, 342,512, 

788. 

British minister’s interference in political 
affairs of United States and action of, 
respecting, VIII, 780, 811. 

. Civil service discussed by, VIII, 363, 389, 527, 
616, 763, 814, 844; IX, 450, 457, 540, 542, 550, 739- 
(See also Civil Service.) 

Congress requested by, not tos take recess 
until enactment of financial legislation, IX, 
660. 

Correspondence requested by Senate respect- 
ing relations with Spain refused by, IX, 669. 

Cuban insurrection, and policy of United States 

regarding, discussed by, IX, 636, 716. 

Referred to by President McKinley, X, 66. 
Currency iegislation, plan of, indorsed by, 1X, 
{ SSH! 

Discussed by, IX, 561, 567, 640; 659, 743. 

. Discretionary power of President over nomina- 

tions, removals, and other acts discussed 

by, VIII, 375. ? 

. Finances discussed’ by, VIII, 339, 507,512, 580, 
786; IX, 401, 443, 532, 553, 561, 567, 640, 659, 723, 
743. ; 

Foreign policy discussed by, VIII, 327;: LX, '435, 
439, 441, 460, 523, 531, 632, 636, 655, 716. 

Inaugural address of — 

First, VIII, 299. 

Second, IX, 389. 

Legation asylum discussed by, IX, 435. 

Monroe doctrine reasserted by, IX, 632, 655. 

Pocket vetoes of, VIII, 485, 486, 487, 488; IX, 761. 

Portrait of, VIII, 296. 

Powers of Federal and State Governments 
discussed by, VIII, 375, 407, 411, 557, 778, 827, 
837; 1X, 492, 578, 677. 

Proclamations of— 

Admission of Utah, IX, 688. 

Canadian vessels permitted to aid disabled 
vessels in American waters, IX, 396. 

Chicago riots, IX, 499. 

Copyright privilege to— 

Chile, IX, 693. 
Denmark, IX, 395. 
Mexico, IX, 690. 
Portugal, IX, 398. 
Spain, IX, 592. 

Death of— 

Grant, VIII, 308. 
Gresham, IX, 590. 
Discriminating duties suspended on vessels 
from— 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, VIII, 490, 570, 
Philippine Islands, VIII, 570. 
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Proclamations of—Continued. 
Duties suspended on vessels from— = 
~ Boca del Toro, Colombia, VIII, 310. 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, suspension of, 
revoked, VIII, 489. Mats 
Germany, VIII, 741. 
Revoked, IX)697. . 
Grenada, IX, 498. 
Guadeloupe, VIII, 742. 
Netherlands, VIII, 569. 
Trinidad, VIII, 304. 
Extraordinary session of— 
Congress, IX, 396. 
_ Senate, VIII, 843; IX, 798: 


b Importation of cattle, Ro on, sus- 


pended, IX, 593. 
Lands— ; 
Granted Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway forfeited, IX, 512. 
In Greer County boundary dispute not to 
be sold, VIII, 740. 
Opened to'settlement, IX, 406, 584, 586, 588, 
594. 
Set apart as public reservation, IX, 427, 432, 
690, 773) 775) 777) 779; 78%, ee 784, 786, 787, 
789; 799; 793,795: 
Modifying order reserving lands in Alaska, 
IX, 696. & 
Neutrality in insurrection in Cuba, IX, 591, 
694. ; 
Order restoring Sioux lands to public do- 
main declared void, VIII, 305. 
Pardons to polygamists, IX, 510. 
Preventing extermination of seals iu Bering 
Sea, IX, 394, 494, 583, 691. 
Thanksgiving, VIII, 310, 491, 571, 743; 1X, 4a 
SIT, 593, 695. 
Unauthorized occupancy oll 
Indian reservations, VIII, 307. 
Lands in Indian Territory, VIII, 303. 
Unlawtul combinations in— ; 
Washington Territory, VIII, 311, 488. 
Western States, IX, 500. 
Unlawful inclosures of public Jands, VIII, 
308. 5 
Removals from office, transmission of papers 
regarding, refused by, VIII, 375. 
Right of asylum discussed by, IX, 529. 
Sherman Act, repeal of purchasing clause of, 
discussed by, IX,'443, 641, 642. 
Recommended. by, IX, 401. 
Special session message of, IX, 4or. 
State of the Union discussed by, VIII, 324, 7733 
TXG FIA. 
Tariff discussed by, VIII, 341, 508, 584,774; IX, 
458, 552, 741. 
Thanksgiving proclamations of, VIII, 310, 491, 
571, 743} LX, 433, 511, 593, 695. 
Union and Confederate flags, return of, to re- 
spective States recommended by, VIII, 578. 
Proposition withdrawn, VIII, 579. 
Veto messages of— 
Authorizing— 
Arkansas Northwestern Railway Co. to 
construct railway through Indian Tecri- 
tory, IX, 580, 
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Authorizing— ah Aree mn 
Kansas City, ‘Oklahoma and Pacific Rail- Bishop, William, VIII, 443. 


way Co, to construct railway through 
Indian reservations, IX, 576. 

New York and New Jersey Bridge Compa- 
nies to construct bridge across Hudson 
River, IX, 480. 

Oklahoma Central Railroad to construct 
railway through Territories, IX, 582. 

Bridge across Lake Sin os oi VIII, 475. 


Claim of— 


Mahoney, William H., IX, 680. 
Willbur, James M., VIII, 728.» 

Coinage of silver bullion, etc., EX, 483. 

Deficiency appropriation bill (French spoli- 
ations and Chouteau claims); IX, 683. (See 
also IX, 93.) , 

Disposal of Fort Wallace Military Reserva- 

‘tion, Kans., VIII, 723. 

Distribution of Official Register of United 
States, reasons for applying pecket veto, 
VIII, 487. 

District court in Texas, IX, 753. 

Entry of land for gravel pits and reservoir 
purposes, etc., IX, 570. 

Fees at public land offices, IX, 675. 

Grant of lands to— 

Kansas for benefit of agriculture, etc., 
VIII, 723. 
Tacoma, Wash., for public park, VIII, 697. 

Ground for Government offices in Council 
Bluffs, lowa, VIII, 673. 

Immigration laws, IX, 757. 

Incorporating Society of American Florists, 
TX, 578. 

Lease of Fort Omaha Military Reservation 
to Nebraska, IX, 687. 

Leasing lands for educational purposes in 
Arizona, IX, 670. 

Omaha, Nebr., port of delivery, VIII, 414. 

Payment of surplus in Treasury on public 
debt, reasons for applying pocket veto, 
VIII, 488. 

Payment to States and Territories of mon- 
eys collected under direct tax of 1861, VIII, 
837. 

Pension to— 

Allabach, Nancy G.., IX, 671. 
Anderson, Mary, VIII, 445. 
Anderson, Sarah C., VIII, 712. 
Arner, Philip, VIII, 443. 

Ayers, Edward, VIII, 419. 
Bachelder, Elvira, IX, 679. 

Ball, Farnaren, VIII, 668. 
Ballier, John F., VIII, 690. 
Baney, Tobias, VIII, 689. 
Bangham, Eleanor C., VIII, 425. 
Barberick, Catherine, VIII, 821. 
Barnes, Rachel, VIII, 479, 701. 
Barnes, William, VIII, 833. 
Bass, Henry V., VIII, 833. 
Baylor, James R., VIII, 548. 
Beck, William H., VIII, 439. 
Beezeley, Louisa C., VIII, 446. 
Bennett, Robert K., VIII, 544. 


Blazer, Dolly, VIII, 676. 

Boon, Clark, VIII, 451. 

Boone, William, VIII, 456.’ 
Bradley, Sallie Ann, VIII, 470. 
Bradshaw, William §., VIII, 731. 
Branch, Dudley B., VIII, 421. 
Brimmer, William H., VIII; 647. 
Brokenshaw, William H., VIII, 645. 
Brown, Van Buren, VIII, 687. - 
Bryant, John S., VIII, 717. 

Burr, Elizabeth, VIII, 677. 
Burritt, Loren, VIII, 562. 
Burtram, Benjamin’ A., VIII, 709. 
Bussey, Catharine, VIII, 720. 
Butler, James, VIII, 442. 
Butterfield, Anna, VIII, 698. 
Campbell, Jesse, VIII, 547. 
Campbell, William M., jr., VIII, 686. 
Carlin, Bernard, VIII, 707. 

Carr, Mary A., VIII, 739. 

Carr, Mary G. (pocket veto), IX, Lig 
Carroll, Bridget, VIII, 822. 
Carroll, James, VIII, 467. 
Chandler, James C:, VIII, 420. 
Chase, Charles A., VIII, 453. 
Chase, Nathaniel D., VIII, 687. 
Colwell, George, VIII, 835. 
Connelly, Julia, VIII, 448. 
Cooper, Harriet E., VIII, 687. 
Corson, Sarah A., VIII, 700. 
Cotton, James D., VIII, 444. 
Cunningham, Maria, VIII, 468. 
Curtin, Mary, VIII, 708. si 
Cutler, George W., VIII, 482. 
Darling, James H., VIII, 452. 
Dauper, John, VIII, 737. 

Dean, John, VIII, 718. i 
Deck, Amanda F., VIII, 689. - 
De Krafft, Elizabeth S., VIII, 436. 
Deming, Francis, VIII, 465. 
Denny, Alfred, VIII, 439. 
Dermody, William, VIII, 463. 

De Witt, Hannah C., VIII, 645. 
Dickens, William, VIII, 539. 
Doane, Russel L,., VIII, 718. 
Dougherty, Mary Ann, VIII, 682. 
Dow, Jennette, VIII, 478. 
Drake, Mary J., VIII, 820. 
Dunlap, Margaret, VIII, 542. 
Eaton, Lydia A., VIII, 736. 
Elderkin, David T., VIII, 455. 
Eldridge, Rebecca, VIII, 424. 
Esty, Charles J., VIII, 827. 
Evans, Fannie E., VIII, 464. 
Falconer, Alexander, VIII, 543. 
Farris, John W., VIII, 435. 
Fincher, John D., VIII, 560. 
Fitzmorris, Mary, VIII, 688. 
Foley, Bridget, VIII, 692. 
Forbes, Duncan, VIII, 480. 
Freeman, Mary A., TX, 754. 
Garcia, Manuel, VIII, 7or. 
Garrett, Eli, VIII, 823. 
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’ Pension to— ok 0% 
Gaven, Ester, VIII, 737:. 
Glamann, Charles, VIII, 680;. © 
Glass, Eliza S., VIII, 739. - 9. 
Godfrey, Edwin J., VIII, 717.’ 
Griggs, Abraham P., VIII, 545." 
Griswold, Elisha, VIII, 671., 
Guyse, George W., VIII, 447. . ii 
Hagerman, Mary J., VIII, 476. 
Haldeman, Francis W., reasons for ap- 
plying pocket veto, VIII, 485. 
Ham, John D., VIII, 421.° 
Hamilton, David W., VIII, 422. 
Hamilton, Sarah, VIII, 566.) ' 
Hand, Ellen, VIII, 823. t : 
Harbaugh, Sarah, VIII, 446.: tT] 
Harden, Simmons W., VIII, 426. | 
Hardy, James G: W., VIII, 679. 
Harrington, Edward M., VIII, 471., 
Hawes, ‘Susan, VIIT, 483. ° 
Hawkins, Mary F., VIII, 678. 
Hawley, Giles C., VIII, 448. ; 
Haworth, J. D., VIII, 425. 
Heckler, Elizabeth, VIII, 739...’ 
Heiny, Lydia A., VIII, 704. 
Hensley, Elijah P., VIII, 436. 
Herbst, Theresa, VIII, 692. 
Hester, William Hi, VIII, 667. 
Hiar, Royal J., VIII, 665. 
Hill, Andrew J., VIII, 415. 
Hipple, Henry, jr., VIII, 435. 
Holsey, Robert, VIII, 441. 
Hooper, Mary, VIII, 738. 
Hoover, Francis E,., IX, 672. 
Hopkins, Thomas §&., VIII, 429. 
Houchin, Woodforth M., VIII, 691. 
Hough, Caroline A.(pocket veto), IX, 761. 
Hoxey, Mary Minor, VIII, 678. ; 
Hunter, John, VIII, 432. 
Hunter, Maria, VIII, 446. 
Irwin, James T., VIII, 459. 
Jacoh, Helen M., IX, 682. 
Jacoby, Margaret'A., VIII, 461. 
Jennings, Nancy F., VIII, 661. 
Jones, Charles E., 1X, 672. 
Jones, Margaret R., VIII, 563. 
Kabler, James E., VIII, 711. 
Karstetter, Mary, VIII, 469, 821: 
Kelley, Ellen, VIII, 738. 
Kinney, Ann, VIII, 480. 
Kirkpatrick, John S., VIII, 455. 
Knowlton, Harriet M., IX, 756. 
Kyler, H.L., VIII, 459. 
Lang, Mary Ann, VIII, 685. 
Langdon, Hannah R., VIII, 640. 
Latham, William S., VIII, 736. 
Leary, Mrs. John, VIII, 708. 
Leese, Fred. J., VIII, 435. 
Liner, Peter, VIII, 735. 
Lockrey, John J., VIII, 832, 
Loewinger, Johanna, VIII, 674. 
Loomis, Aretus F., VIII, 458. 
Luce, Elizabeth, VIII, 433. 
Lutman, David H., VIII, 712. 
Lynch, William, VIII, 543. 
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Pension to— iPyerl er dA 
McCaleb; Sarah Hs VHT, 668, . Ra RA 
McCarty; Catherine, VIII, 470., . pias 
McCool, John; VIL, 832.5054 ander! 
. Mcllwain, Martha, VIII, 451... 
McKay, Elizabeth, VIII, 462. __ 
McRobertson, Anthony, VIII, 56r. \ 
Mannsfield, Betsey, VIII,639... .. , 
Mantor, Morris T., VIII, 646. __ 
Maphet, C. T,, VIII, 719. 5 .. 
Marchand, Margaret D., VIII, 420; is apegons 
for applying pocket veto, VIII, 487. 

Martin, Elijah, VIII, 677... 
Melcher, Louis, VIII, 418... 
Mertz, Anna, VIII, 670, . 
Miller, Mary Ann, VIII, 445. 
Miller, Samuel, VIII, 447. 
Mills, Emily G,, VIII, 652. 
Monroe, Joel D., VIII, 434. . .. 

: Morehead, Abner, VIII, 461. . , 
Morton, Joel B,, VIIl, 681, 1 
Mowatt, Caroline D., IX, 673. 
Nevil, William, H., VIII, 463. m 

: Newhard, Jacob, VIII, 721.. 
Norman, Mary, VIII, 453. ; 
Nottage, Mary J., VIII, 440. 
Obekiah, Benjamin, VIII, 540. 
O’ Neal, Charlotte, VIII, 558. 
O’Shea, James E., VIII, 427. 
Ott, Catherine, 1X, 580. 
Owen, Annie C., VIII, 423. 
Owen, Clara M., VIII, 824. 
Parker, Newcomb, VIII, 456. 
Parsons, Marrilla, VIII, 440- 
Patton, Rachel, IX, 675. 
Piatt, Theodora M., VIII, 660, 
Pierpont, Rachel Ann, VIII, 560. 
Pigott, Michael, VIII, 816, 
Pitner, George W., VIII, 703. 
Points, Abraham, VIII, 481. 
Potts, Jane, VIII, 720. 
Probert, Anna A., VIII, 450, 
Putman, Eunice, IX, 579. 
Quiggle, Chloe; VIII, 648. 
Randall, Sally A., VIII, 664. 
Reed, Catharine, VIII, 721. 
Reed, John, sr., VIII, 559. 
Reed, Marinda W., VIII, 835. 
Reynolds, John W,, VIII, 713. 
Rhea, Hiram R., IX, 578. 
Richards, Mary K., VIII, 731. 
Richardson, Aurelia C., VIII, 484. 
Riddle, William P., VIII, 705. 
Robeson, John, VIII, 734. 
Romahn, M., VIII, 426. 
Romiser, Joseph, VIII, 464. 
Ross, Daniel H., VIII, 474. 
Rowley, Roxana V., VIII, 460, 
Sackman, William, sr., VIII, 649. 
Sattler, Catharine, VIII, 547, 
Saxberry, Edson, VIII, 707. 
Scanland, Lewis W., VIII, 467. 
Schenck, Cornelia R., VIII, 438. 
Schiedel, Stephen, VIII, 675. 
Schuler, Charles, VIII, 449. 
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Veto messages of—Continued, 
__ Pension to— 
Schultz, Bruno, VIII, 449. 

_ Scott, Charles E., VIII, 818. 
Scott, Jonathan, IX, 681. 
Seavey, Stephen A., VIII, 699, 
Selbach, Mary A., VIII, 836. 
Servis, David A., VIII, 670. 
Sexton, Ellen, VIII, 680. 
Seyfforth, Caroline G., VIII, 705. 
Shannon, Thomas, VIII, 690, 
Shea, Ellen, VIII, 666, 

Shong, Michael, VIII, 825. 
Smith, Abigail, VIII, 415. 
Smith, Eliza, VIII, 699. 

_ Smith, Jacob, VIII, 560, 

Smith, Polly H., VII, 682. 

Smith, Virtue, VII, 677. 
Somerlat, Maria, IX, 754, 
Stapleton, Robert H., VIII, 468. 
Starr, William H., VIII, 454. 
Stevens, Augustus F., VIII, 428. 
Steward, Jackson, VIII, 442. 
Stilwell, Jesse M., VIII, 722. 
Stone, Cudbert, VIII, 546. 


Stricklett, Georgia A., VIII, 659. ; > 


Stryker, Cyrenius G., VIII, 665. 
Sullivan, Mary, VIII, 651. 
Sweet, Franklin, VIII, 545. 
Taft, Lydia A., IX, 674. 
Taylor, John, VIII, 433. 

Tiller, Carter W., VIII, 432. 
‘Tillman, Hezekiah, VIII, 454. 
Todd, Margaret B., VIII, 713. 
Travers, Alice H., VIII, 445. 
Triggs, Julia, VIII, 824. 

Turley, Mrs. John A., VIII, 681. 
Tuttle, Joseph, VIII, 454. 

Van Htten, Mary A., VIII, 444. 
Viel, Mary A., IX, 755. 
Vogelsang, Sophia, VIII, 733. 
Wallen, George, VIII, 822. 
Walsh, Thomas B., VIII, 817, 
Walster, Charles, VIII, 720. 
Walter, Squire, VIII, 834, 
Ward, Sallie T., VIII, 702. 
Warner, Edwin W., VIII, 834. 
Weaver, William H., VIII, 477. 
Welch, Harriet, VIII, 441. 
Welch, Julia, VIII, 685. 

West, Callie, VIII, 448. 

White, James C., VIII, 704. 
Williams, John S., VIII, 427. 
Williams, Stephen, VIII, 836, 
Wilson, Andrew J., VIII, 450. 
Witt, William P., VIII, 648. 
Woodbridge, Sarah A., VIII, 727. 
Woodbury, Harriet, IX, 756. 
Woodcock, Amanda, IX, 681. 
Woodson, Mary S., VIII, 449. 
Woodworth, Mary, VIII, 732. 
Worcester, Frank D., VIII, 826, 
Wright, Anna, VIII, 567. 
Wright, Laura A., VIII, 638. 
Yamgheim, Eli. J., VIII, 817. 


Post-office building at Lynn, Mass., VIII, 565. 
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Printing of maps of United States, VIII, 
797- 
Promotion of anatomical science and pre- 
vention of desecration of graves, VIII, 413. 
Public building at— 
Allentown, Pa., VIII, 658. 
Annapolis, Md., reasons for apply lie 
pocket veto, VIII, 486. 
Asheville, N. C., VITI, 475. 
Bar Harbor, Me., VIII, 672. 
Columbus, Ga., VIII, 672. 
Dayton, Ohio, VIII, 474. 
Duluth, Minn., VIII, 469. 
Lafayette, Ind., VIII, 569., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, VIII, 567. 
Sioux City, Iowa, VIII, 430, 716. 
Springfield, Mo., VIII, 476. 
Youngstown, Ohio, VIII, 669. ™ 
Zanesville, Ohio, VIII, 431. 
Quieting title of: settlers on Des Moines 
River lands, etc., VIII, 411, 827..- 
Relief of— 
Bash, Daniel N., VIII, 642. 
Beckley and Howard, reasons for applying 
pocket veto, VIII, 485. 
Belding, H. K., VIII, 540. 
Bowers, Charles F., reasons for applying 
pocket veto, VIII, 486, 
Bundy, Martin L, VII, 457. 
Carpenter, W.S., VIII, 714. 
Chamberlain and Wheaton, VIII, 818. 
Dependent parents and honorably dis- 
charged disabled and dependent soldiers 
and sailors, VIII, 549. 
Fulford, D., heirs of, IX, 572. 
Geddes, Charles W., VIII, 820, 
Halteman, Henry, IX, 575. , 
Henry, J. A., ef al., reasons for applying 
pocket veto, VIII, 487. — 
How estate, etc., VIII, 564. 
Howard and Beckley, reasons for applying 
pocket veto, VIII, 485. 
Jones, Benjamin F., IX, 677. 
Leatherbury, P. A., VIII, 695. 
Lounsberry, Clement A., VIII, 715. 
McBlair, John H., VIII, 409. 
McConnell, H. W., TX, 572. 
McKay, Nathaniel, and executors of Don- 
ald McKay, VIII, 635. 
Maddox and Morrison, VIII, 724. 
Marion, John H., VIII, 674. 
Morgan, Thomas P., jr., reasons for apply- 
ing pocket veto, VIII, 486. 
Morhiser, William H., VIII, 563. 
Morrison and Maddox, VIII, 724. 
Parker, P. H., VIII, 710. 
Pilcher, J. E., VIII, 668. 
Purchasers of timber and stone lands, IX, 
480. 
Wells, Eugene, IX, 489. 
Wheaton and Chamberlain, VIII, 818. 
Wheeler, William H., reasons for applying 
pocket veto, VIII, 487. 
Wilson, C. B., VIII, 816. 
Wilson, H. B., VIII, 651. 
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Relief of— — 
Worden, L. J., VIII, 662. 
Consideration and return of, discussed, 
"WITT, 664. 
Yorke, Louis A., IX, 492. | 
Removal of charge of desertion from record 
of Jacob Eckert, IX, 575. 
Right of way to— 
Fort Smith, Paris and Dardanelte Railroad 
Co. through Indian Territory, VIII, 693. 
Gila Valley, Globe and Northern Railway 
Co. through teservation in Arizona, IX, 
571. 
Railroads in Moulana: VITI, 472. 
Rivers and harbors, IX, 677. 
Sale of New York Indian lands in Kansas, 
VIII, 653. 
Special seed distribution in drought-stricken 
counties of Texas, VIII, 557. 
Springfield, Mass., port of delivery, VIII, 417. 
Use and itmprovement of Castle Island, Bos- 
ton Harbor, VIII, 661, 
Clifford, Nathan, minister to Mexico, nomination 
of, and reasons therefor, IV, 577. 
Instructions to, referred to, IV, 687. 
President declines to transmit to House in- 
structions to, IV, 602, 
Clin, Stephen, secretary of legation at Court of 
Great Britain, nomination of, IT, 426. 
Clinch, Duncan L., troops under, in Seminole 
War, ITI, 617. 
Clinton, George, bronze statue of, presented by 
State of New York, VII, 260. 
Clover, Richardson, member of Board on Geo- 
graphic Names, IX, 212, 
Clover, Seth, treaty with Indians concluded by, 
VI, 69. 

Clymer, George: 

Commissioner to treat with Indians, noniina- 
tion of, I, 179. 

District supervisor, nomination of, I, 99. 

Treaty with Indians concluded by, I, 210. 

Coaling Stations. (See Naval Stations.) 

. Coast and Geodetic Survey.—A bureau of the 
Treasury Department. Its field of operations 
includes all the territory of the United States, 
as well as the coasts and inlets a knowledge 
of which is essential to navigation. In 1807 
Congress authorized President Jefferson to 
inaugurate the Survey and appropriated $50,000 
for that purpose. F. R. Hassler was made 
Superintendent of the Survey. He began op- 
erations in the harbor of New York in 1817, 
but was soon compelled to suspend be- 
cause of failure on the part of Congress to 
furnish fhe necessary funds. In 1832 the work 
was resumed under Mr. Hassler’s superin- 
tendency and has ever since continued under 
thedirection of eminent engineers. The work 
is founded upon a systém of primary triangu- 
lation. Geographical positions are determined 

“by astronomical observations. A chain of tri- 
angles has been laid out along the Atlantic 
coast from Bangor, Me., tothe Gulf of Mexico. 
This chain forms an oblique arch and is used 


f 
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asa onee of operations forall coast and | harbor’ 
surveys. Another system of triangles extends 
across the continent along the thirty-ninth , 
parallel of latitude. The eastern portion of © 
this line was surveyed by separate parties, one 
of which worked eastward from the Missis- 
sippi River and the other westward from the _ 
Atlantic Ocean, The two expeditions made a 
satisfactory juncture in southern Indiana in 
1890. A check base was established here for the 
purpose of verifying all future surveys. This _ 
base is 5,500 meters long and was laid’ out with 
a 5-meter steel bar embedded in ice asa unit. 
The most approved scientific methods for ob- 

j taining accuracy are used. in all ‘the opera- 
tions, 

Coast and Geodetic out act respecting printing 
of report of, in quarto form, returtied, IX, 668. 

Coast Cities, protection for. (See Defenses, Pub- 
lic, provision for.) : 

Coast Defenses. (See Defenses, epics ° 

Coast Survey: é 
Discussed, II, 67, t11; Im, 258; VIII, 347. 
Expenses of, I, 30; IV, 671. 

Light-houses on Pacific coast, sites for, teferred 
to, V, 19. 

Near completion of, referred to, Ti, 61, 108, 

Transfer of, to Navy Bach récom- 
mended, VIII, 140. 2 

Vessels employed in prosecuting, III, 618; IV, 
687; VII, 149. 

Coasts. of United States, survey of, Set to, VIEI, 
347. 

Cobb, Capt., mentioned, IT, 112. ” 

Cobb, Howell, interview with Col. Key regard- 
ing exchange of prisoners of war, VI, 258. 

Cobden Club.—An organization of leading Eng- 
lish free traders, formed in 1866 in honor of 
Richard Cobden. It had for its object'the pro- 
mulgation of those principles with'which Mr. 
Cobden’s name as an ardent free trader wasso 
intimately associated. It established head- 
quarters in London and published’ many 
tracts, pamphlets, and books upon ‘the subject 
of free trade for free distribution ih Amierica, 
England, and her colonies, The Cobden Club 
held its first dinner in London July 21, 1866, 
with W. E.. Gladstone in the ‘chair. June 27, 
1868, a statue of Cobden was unveiled at Cam- 
den Town. In July, 1880, 12 out of 14 cabinet 
ministers'were members. It has for honorary 
members several American economists and 
statesmen, 

Cochrane, Alex., order of, to British naval ‘forces 
to destroy American coast towns and districts 
referred to, I, 551. ; 

Codes. (See Criminal Code; Naval Code.) 

Ceur d*Aléne Indians.—A small tribe of the 
Salishan stock of Indians now living in Idaho’ 

- and Washington. They call themselves Skits- 
wish. A part of the tribe broke out into hos- 
peaceful. fa 1867 a reservation was set apart 
for those in Idaho, and in 1872 a band in Para- 
dise Valley was removed to a’ reservation 
between the Okinagan and Columbia rivers. . 
They numbered only about 427 in 1892, 


Cour @Aléne Indians, aseitlieian to negotiate 
with, for purchase of lands, IX, 58. 

Coffee, John, Indians defeated by Tennessee mi- 
litia under command of, I, 536. 

Coffee: 

Consular reports on production of and trade 
in, among Central and South American 
States referred to, VIII, 616. 

Duties on— 
Recommended by President— 
Grant, VII, 349. 
_ Hayes, VIL, 470, 559. 
Polk, IV, 516, 555. 
Referred to, I'V, 400. 
Repeal of, recommended, VII, 107, 

coffin, George W., commander of the Aler? in 
Lady Franklin Bay Expedition, VIII, 248. 

Coffin, William G@., treaty with Indians conclud- 
ed by, VI, 192, 193. 

Cohnawaga Indians, treaty with, referred to, I, 
197. : J 

Coinage. (See Coins and Coinage.) 

Coinage Laws.—The subject of coinage received 

“the early attention of the founders of the Gov- 
ernment. Many and varied laws have been 
passed to regulate the proportion of pure'gold, 
silver, copper, and nickel in the various coins 
and the ratio of one metal to another. The 

- most important coinage laws, together with 
their main provisions, are as follows: The act 


‘ 


of Apr. 2, 1792, provided that any person could | 


have gold or silver coined at the mint, receiv- 
ing therefor lawful coins of the same metal in 
equal weight. The standard of fineness for 
gold was 11 parts pure to 1 of alloy, and for 
silver 1,485 parts pure to 179 of alloy. The 
ratio of gold to silver was:as 1 to 15, and both 


coins were legal tender. By the lawof Mar.3, ~ 


' 1795, the Treasurer retained 24 cents per ounce 
for silver below the standard and 4 cents for 
gold; and under that law the President by 
proclamation reduced the weight of the cop- 
per coin 1 pennyweight and 16 grains in each 
cent and in like proportion in each half 
cent (I, 191). By the law of Apr. 21, 1800, 
there was retained for deposits of gold and 
silver below the standard a sum sufficient to 
pay forrefining. By the law of May 8, 1828, a 
sum for materials and wastage was retained 
from silver bullion requiring the test. ‘he 
law of June 28, 1834, provided that a deduction 

~ of one-half of 1 per cent should be made from 
all standard gold and silver deposited for coin- 
age if paid for in coin within 5 days from de- 
posit. The law of Jan. 18, 1837, required the 
standard gold and silver coin to be made nine- 
tenths pure, one-tenth alloy, and to be a legal 
tender for any sum. By the law of Feb. 21, 
1853, the weight of the half dollar was re- 
duced from 206% to 192 grains and the lesser 
silver coins in the same proportion, and they 
were made legal tender to the amount of $5. 
No private deposits for conversion into these 
coins were received, and charges of one-half 
of 1 per cent were miade for refining. The 
law of Feb. 12, 1873, provided for the coining 
of a “trade dollar,” the weight of which was 
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made 420 grains, and of the ‘half dollar ‘193 
grains; legal tender to the amount of $5. No 
provision was made for the coinage of silver 
dollars of full legal-tender value. Silver bul- 
lion could be deposited for coinage into trade © 
dollars only; gold for coinage for the’ benefit 
of the depositor. The directors of the mints 
were authorized to buy silver for coins of 
less than 1 dollar. One-fifth of 1 per cent was 
charged for converting standard gold bullion 
into coin and silver into trade dollars, Silver 
coins, except trade dollars, were to be ex- 
changed at par for gold coins in sums not ex- 
ceeding $100. The charges on gold coinage 
were removed in 1875. July 22, 1877, an act 
_ Was passed by the provisions of which the 
trade dollar ceased to be a legal tender. Feb. 
28, 1878, an act was passed by the terns of 
which silver dollars of 412% grains were made 
legal tender for all debts, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury was authorized to purchase at 
market value and coin not less than’ $2,000,000 
and not more than $4,000,000 worth of silver 

bullion per month. By the law of June g, 1879, 

silver coins of less than 1 dollar were made 

legal tender to the amount of $10. June 14, 

1890, the law of 1878 was repealed and the Sec- 

retary of the Treasury was authorized to pur- 

chase 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion per 
month, issuing legal-tender notes in payment, 
and to make a sufficient monthly coinage for 
the redemption of these notes. In 1893 the 
silver-purchase clause of this act was repealed. 
Coins and Coinage (see also Coinage Laws; Coins, 
Foreign): 

Act— 

Authorizing coinage of stand silver dol- 
lars vetoed, VII, 486. 

Directing coinage of silver bullion in Treas- 
ury vetoed, IX, 483. 

Bland-Allison Act— 

Discussed by President— - 
Arthur, VIII, 46, 133, 243. 
Cleveland, VIII, 342, 512, 788. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 4o. 
Hayes, VII, 559, 616. 

Vetoed by President Hayes, VII, 486. 

Copper coins, weight of, reduced to weigh one 
pennyweight, sixteen grains, I, ror. 

Discretionary authority of President to invite 
nations to conference on subject of, recom- 
mendations regarding, IX, 445. 

Discussed by President— 

Arthur, VIII, 46, 113, 243. 

Cleveland, VIII, 342, 512, 787; IX, 401, 443, 533, 
564, 641, 724. 

Harrison, Benj., IX, 39, 113, 193, 318. 

Hayes, VII, 461, 499, 558, 616. 

Washington, I, 149. 

Gold coinage— 

Progress made in, III, 112. 

Value, laws regulating, referred to, III, 
163. 

International arrangement. fixing rates be- 
tween gold and silver coinage, report on, 
VIII, 592. 

International coinage referred to, VII, 159, 
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Coins and Coinage—Continued. , ! 

International conference at Behe era 
_ ing use-of silver, IX, 317.. 
Pestponement.of, discussed, IX, dd. 

Report of, transmitted, IX, 349. 

International conference to consider free coin- 
age of silver, information regarding, refused, 
TX, 238. 

International movement for reform of system, 
referred to, VI, 394. 

_ International ratio, establishment of, referred 
to, VIII, 370. 

Laws connected with, Caines in, recom- 
mended, III, 213. 

Opening of more mints recommended, VII, 247. 

. Silver coinage— 

Act— : 
Authorizing coinage of standard silver 
dollars vetoed, VII, 486. 
Directing coinage of silver pullion. in 
Treasury vetoed, IX, 483. 
Discussed by President— 
» Arthur, VIII, 46, 133, 243. 
Cleveland, VIII, 342, 512, 788; IX, 401,) 443, 
533, 564, 640, 652. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 40, .113, 193, 318. 
Hayes, VII, 461, 559, 616. 
Repeal of act requiring, recommended, VII, 
617; VIII, 46, 133. 
Repeal of purchasing clause of act of 1890 
discussed, IX, 443, 641, 642. 
Recommended, IX, 4or. : 
Should not be disparaged, VII, 462. 
Suspension of, recommended, VIII, 243. 
Suspension of,at present ratio recommended, 
VII, 558. 
Suspension of compulsory, recommended, 
VIII, 346, 513, 788. 

Coins, Copper, weight of, reduced, I, 191. 

Value of foreign coins fixed; X, gor. 

Coins, Foreign: 

Assay of, II, 369. 

Ceased to be legal tender, proclaimed, I, 249. 

Counterfeiting of, should be made a crime, II, 
573; II, 49. 

Overvaluation of gold in, ITT, 628. 

Referred to, IV, 557. 

Spanish milled dollars legal tender, I, 249. 
Spanish milled doubloons referred to, I, 314. 
Colbert, George, reservations sold to United 

States by, II, 47. 

Colbert, Levi, reseryations sold to United States 
by, II, 47. 

Colby, J. C. S., consul at Chin-Kiang, China, 
appointment of, discussed, VII, 305. 

Cold Harbor (Va.), Battle of.—Finding Lee’s po- 
sition on the North Anna too strong, Grant 
turned Lee’s right wing, crossed the Pamunkey 
River at Hanover Court-House, and after con- 
siderable fighting reached Cold Harbor, to 
the northeast of Richmond. Lee had arrived 
there before the Federal army and was well 
intrenched. On the afternoon of June 1, 1864, 
an attack on the Confederate lines was made. 
It resulted in a loss of 2,000 men to the Fed- 
erals and no advantage in position. June 2 
was spertin skirmishing. At daylight June 


3 a geneéral assault was made on the Confed- 

erate lines, but it was repulsed after half an 

hour’s fighting, with a loss of 7,000 men to 

Grant and a much smaller number to the Con- 

federates. The strength of the Federal forces, 

was about 150,000 and that of the Confederates 
about 65,000. For the next 10 days the armies 
lay confronting each other, June 12 Grant 
decided toapproach Richmond from the south. 
Accordingly the army passed from the Chick- 
ahominy to the James River between the 12th 
and 15th of June andtook up the line of march 
to Petersburg. The Federal losses in the oper- 
ations at Cold Harbor, including the conflict 
at Bethesda Church and the march across the 

Chickahominy and James rivers to the front 

of Petersburg, were 14,931, The Confederate 

loss was about 1,700, 

Collectors of.Customs, compensation of, recom- 
mendations regarding, VII, 148. 

Colleges. (See Education.) 

Collins, Edward K,, mentioned, V, 323. 

Collins, John, governor. of Rhode Island, etc. “4 
letterof, declaxing: friendship for sister States, 

I, 72. 

Collins, Joseph B., act to amend eet for relief 
of, vetoed, VII, 544. 

Collins, Sir Richard, arbitrator in Venezuela. 
boundary dispute, X, 113, * 

Collins, Thomas F., claim of, against bd IX, 
83. 

Collisions at.Sea: _. 

Acts regarding, and time fortaking effet pro- 

claimed, IX, 102, 501, 761. 
Discussed, IX, 530. 
Proclamation revoking, IX, 584. 

Discussed, IX, 631. 

Adoption of new code of international rules 
for prevention of, recommended, VIII, 44, 96, 
131, 240, 261. 

Colombia.—A Republic of South America, named 
for Columbus. Itis bounded by the Caribbean 
Sea on the north, Venezuela and Brazil on the 
east, Ecuador, Brazil, and Peru on the south, 
and the Pacific Ocean and Costa Rica on the 
west. It is traversed by the Andes and is rich 
in agricultural and mineral products. Its 
chief exports are gold, silver, and coffee. The 
prevailing language is Spanish, the religion 
mainly Roman Catholic. The government is 
vested ina President a1id.a Congress composed 
of a Senate and Chamber of Representatives. 
There aregDepartments, Spanish powerwas 
established during the first half of the six- 
teenth century and independence was pro- 
claimed in 1811. In 1819 this territory, with 
Venezuela and Keuador, formed the Republic 
of Colombia, from which Venezuela and Ecua- 
dor withdrew in 1831, In the latter year the 
Republic of New Granada was founded. The 
name United States of Colombia was adopted 
in 1863. In 1886 the present constitution was 
formed, The Republic has an area of 504,773 
sq. miles and a population of about 4,500,000. 

Colombia: 

American citizens in, destitute, order for trans- 
portation of, to United States, VIII, 852, 
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«American citizens in New, GrgPats enkrages 
on, V, 415, 518. 

Boundary question with Costa Rica a eeesd. 
VUI, 40; TX, 437: 

' Civil war in, discussed. daa ack of Daitea 

States regarding, VIII, 326; X, 139, 201. 
Claims of American citizens arising, gut of-; 
(See Aspinwall, Colombia.) 

Claim: of Italy against, and arbitration, of. 
President of United States discussed, X, 103. 
Claims of United States against, I, 302; III, adel p 

534, 605; VII, 335}, VILL, 217; X, 139... 
Allowance of, IT, 467. ., : 
Convention for adjustment of, Mi, 243. 
~Payment of, II, 302; VII, 404. j 

Claims of United States against New: Granada, 
_ IV, 263,340; V,415, 518. 

Adjustment of, IV, 263; V, 644. 
Commission to settle, extension of time of, 

recommended, VI, 67. 2 f 
Convention for adjustment of, VI, 128s: ae 

Commercial relations with, II, 56r. 

Convention between United States and Grana- 
dian Confederation, VI, 67. 

Convention with, II, 286, 341; VI, 211, 243. 

Correspondence with, transmitted, IX, 175. « 

Demonstration by Congress of, in honor, of 

President Juarez, of Mexico, VI, 377. 

Diplomatic relations with, II, 569. 
Resumed, VII, 497, 569, 610. 

Dissolution of three States composing, I, 595. 
Reunion of, discussed, III, 26, 100. 

Flour, duties on; reduced, II, 552. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, for sur- 
render of, VII, 635; VIII, 615. 

Import duties imposed upon American prod- 

ucts by, IX, 237. 

Retaliatory measures proclaimed, IX, ax 

Imprisonment of American citizens by au- 
thorities of, VIII, 211. 

Minister of, to United States, arrival of, re- 
ferred to, VI, 180; VII, 569, 610. 

Minister of United States in, IT, 467. 

Sent to, VI, 180. ; 
Transferred from Stockholm, Sweden, to, 

VI, 467. 

Minister of United, States to,New Granada, 
reasons for not presenting credentials dis- 
cussed, VI, 147. 

Postal convention between United States and 
New Granada, IV, 315. ' 

President of, delivered from assassins, medal 
offered President Jackson in commemora- 
tion of, declined, II, 466. 

Relations between United States and New 
Granada discussed, V, 447. 

‘Tonnage duties levied on American vessels by 
New Granada discussed, V, 415, 518. 

Treaty between United States and New Gra- 

nada, IV, 364, 509, 511; V, 44, 532, 591, 643. 
Contravention of, by latter, V, 415, 518. 

' Provisions of, diseussed, IV, 511. 

Referred to, V, 38, 39, 43, 369; VI, 148. 

Treaty with, transmitted and discussed, II, 286, 
302, 341, 552; 561; VII, 635; VIII, 615. (See also 
Panama Canal.) 
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vVessels from port of, Boca det ei auties on, 
suspended, VIII, 310. s 

Vessels of United States fir or ‘nterferea 
with by, VII, 335, 404 

Wars in New iGesneds, ag 148. nh 

Colonel. Lloyd Aspinwall, The, seizure. of, apy 
Spain and award to Paice States “discussed, 
VI, 98. 

Colonial System.—It was eg ‘custom of Euro- 

pean, countries having, colonies in America to 
manage them solely for the profit. and « con- 
venience of the mother country. In this Great, 
Britain was no more culpable than other. Eu 
ropean nations, Great Britain’s policy, has of. 
late become more liberal, her colonial posses: 
_sions, wherever, capable, being self-governing - ; 

Colonization of Negroes. (See Negroes.) 

Colonization Society, American.—A national “or, 
ganization formed at Washington, D.C. Jan. 
I, 1817, for the purpose of encouraging the 
emancipation of slaves by. providing a. place, 
outside the United States to which they, might, 
emigrate when freed. The scheme was also 
intended to relieve the South of. the free, 
black population. Numerous branches, of the 
society were soon organized in many | States. 
Free negroes were first sent to Sierra Leone, 
then for a short time to Sherbro Island, and in 
1821 a permanent location was purchased near 
Cape Mesurado. In 1847 the colony declared 
itself an independent republic under the name 

_of Liberia. It was recognized by the United 
States in 1861. p 

Colonization Society, American, eereeent piel 
discussed, V, 528, 593, 649. 

Colorado.—One of the United States, Peed 
from the Colorado Riyer; nickname, ‘‘The 
Centennial State ;’’ motto, ‘‘ Nil sine numine.’’ 
It lies between lat. 37° and EO north and. 
long. 102° and 109° west. It is bounded on the 
north by Wyoming and Nebraska, on the east 
by Nebraska and Kansas, on the south by 
New Mexico and Oklahoma, and on the west 
by Utah. It is formed partly from territory 
included i in: the Louisiana Purchase and partly 
from that acquired from Mexico in 1848. Colo- 
tado ,is traversed by the Rocky Mountains 
and is noted for its beautiful scenery, formed 
by lofty peaksand deepcanyons. Its principal 
interests are gold, silver, and lead mining and 
cattle raising, and it is noted asa health re- 
sort. It was organized as a Territory in 1861 
and admitted as a State in 1876 (VII, 392). 
President Johnson vetoed two acts on this 
subject (VI, 413, 483). Area, 103,925 sq. miles; 
population (1900), 539,700. 

Colorado: 

Admission of, into Union— 
Acts for, vetoed, VI, 413, 483. 
Table accompanying veto message, VI, 
489. "1 
Proclaimed, VII, 392. 
Recommended, VII, 255. 
Referred to, VII, 406. 
Constitution adopted by, discussed and action 
of President, VI, 375. 
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Creation and organization of, as a Territory : 


referred to, VI, 53. 
Governor of, absence of, from Territory: re: 
ferred to, VI, 523. 


Italian laborers lynched in, discussed and 


recommendations regarding, IX 633, 664: 
Lands in, set apart as public teservation 
by proclamation, Tx, 160, 260, 270, 287, 35%, 
362. 
Unlawful combinations in, 
against, IX, 500. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., act granting lands to, 
for water reservoirs returned, IX, 66. — 

Colors of France presented to United States on the 
occasion of the presentation of an address of 
amity from the Committee of Public Safety in 
Paris, I, 189. 

Colt, Samuel, firearms invented by, IV, 580. 

Columbia, The, attacked by Mexican armed ves- 
sel, IIT, 467, 468. 

Columbia, The, mentioned, X, 93. 

Columbia, District of. (See District of Colum- 
bia.) — 

Columbia River: 

Exploration of, I, 408; II, 262. 

Improvement of, recommendations regarding, 
Vil, 619: >. 

Military posts at mouth of, recommended, II, 
262. 

Referred to, IT, 136, 199. ' 

Territory of United States on, information re- 
garding occupancy of, ITI, 398. 

Columbian Historical Exposition at Madrid: 

Acceptance of invitation’ to participate in, rec- 
onimended, IX, 187. 

Report of United States commissioners to, 
transmitted, IX, 556. 

Columbus, Christopher. (See lsite aeit'y as 

Columbus and Sandusky Turnpike referred to, 
IV, 428. 

Columbus Barracks, Ohio, new buildings for re- 
cruiting service at, referred to, VIII, 77. 

Columbus, Ga., act for erection of public building 
at, vetoed, VIII, 672. 

Columbus, Ohio, establishment oF ‘mint at, re- 
ferred to, VII, 357. 

Colville Reservation, Wash., agreement for ‘ces- 
sion of lands on, IX, 213. 

Colwell, George, act to increase pension of, 
vetoed, VIII, 835. 

Comanche Indians.—A savage tribe of the Sho- 
shonean stock of Indians, who were early en- 
gaged in disastrous wars with the Spanish set- 
tlers, In 1724 they were on the Upper Kansas 
River and later were south of the Red River, 
in Texas, Their recent territory was the ex- 
tensive plains from the Rocky Mountains east- 
ward into the Indian Territory and Texas, 
and they raided the country from Kansas 
southward as faras Durango, Mexico. They 
were expelled from Texas and became bitter 
enemies of that State. After harassing the 
settlers of the Southwest for some time they 
were finally located in’ the western part of In- 
dian Territory, In 1868 they numbered about 

2,500. 


proclamation 


Giantae Indians: foci felts 


Agreement between ie comniptioe 
and, IX, 333. 
Claim of, discussed, IX, 327. 
Treaty with, IV, 454; V, 229; VI, 193, 375s sa 
Comanos, N. D., agreement with Egypt signed 
by, VIII, 262. 
Combinations, Tegal. 
tions.) 
Comet, The, compensation by Great Britain in 
case of, referred to, ITT, 515,567. ~ 
Commanders of Army. (See Enc. Art., Army.) 
Commerce (see also Foreign Import Ditties): 
Active cooperation of consular service in 
promoting foreign commerce, X, 234. 
Agreements with foreign powers regarding, 
discussed, IX, 180, 312. i 


(See Mlegal oerieina- 


Proclaimed, IX, 141, 148, 152, 249, 253, 258, 263, 


279, 281,°283, 365. 

Belgian restrictions upon importation from 

the United States, X, roo. 

Berlin and Milan decrees affecting, discussed 
and referred to by President— 

Jefferson, I, 421, 427, 442, 444; 446, 453; 458: 
Madison, I, 482, 489, and X, rat; I, 491, 518, 528, 
537 3 X35; 42; 45; 46, 47. 

Proclamations regarding, I, 472, 481. 
Burden imposed upon, by Spain, III, 237. ° 
Collection of commercial régulations of for- 

eign powers referred to, II, 63, 206. 

Condition of, discussed, V,275. 

Conventions regarding. (See treaties under 

the several powers.) 

Decline of, discussed and recommendations 
for advancement of, by President— 

Arthur, VIII, 63, 140, 244, 250. 
Grant, VII, 53, 106, 247. 
Harrison, Benj:, IX, 56. - 

Depredations ‘on (see also claims under’ the 
Several powers; Vessels, United States, 
seized)— 

Referred to, I, 247, 341. 
Discriminations against, by Maximilian’s’ Gov- 
ernment, VI, 386. 

Discussed by President— 

“Adams, John, I, 236, 251, 257, 265. 

Adams, J. Q., IT, 412, 413. 
Arthur, VIII, 63, 133, 144, 244, 250. 
Cleveland, VIII, 336. 
Grant, VII, 53, 59, 106, 247. 
Harrison, Benj., TX, 56, 308, 312, 322. 
Hayes, VII, 471, 612. 
Jackson, IIT, 300. 
Jefferson, I, 330, 373, 395- 
Lincoln, VI, 58. 
McKinley, X, 16, 134, 156, 211. 
Madison, I, 574. 
Monroe, II, 52, 98, 206. 
Pierce, V, 229, 275. 
Polk, IV, 424. 
Roosevelt, X, 421. 
Van Buren, III, 502. 
Washington, I, 66, 103, 183. 

Extension of, with foreign powers referred to, 

I, 574; VI, 58; VIII, 250; X, qr. 


' Fines imposed upon "American shipping by 


Spain discussed, VIII, 39, 127, 176. 
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see Sree Tyr at! 
_ First treaty of, referred to, II, 251. ae 


Foreign vessels purchased by American citi- 

* zens in aid of, VIII, 236. 

Hawaiian trade discussed, X, 115. 

_ Laws for regulating, must engage attention 
of Congress, I, 469, 540, 553; II, 103. 

‘Laws of, having tendency to prolong war 
(1812) should be revised, I, 540. 

Letter from Emperor of France regarding 

free trade and, referred to, V, 581. 

Merchandise transported from one port in 
United States, over Canadian territory; to 
another port therein, discussed, IX, 335. 

Merchant marine discussed by President— 
McKinley, X, 134. 

‘Roosevelt, X, 429. 

Not to be affected by imperial decree of 
France, I, 421. 

Policy of United States in commercial inter- 
course discussed, II, 300. 

‘Proof of increasing dangers to, referred to, 
I, 439. 

Referred to, V, 362; VIII, 388; IX, 228, 

Reciprocal Trade relations with foreign coun- 
tries, commissioned for, X, 41. 

Spoliations committed on, referred to,: I, 
247, 341. (See also claims under the 
several powers; Vessels, United States, 
seized.) 

Suspeusion of, caused by injustice of belliger- 
ent powers, I, 455, 482, 492. 

Tariff laws modified. (See Foreigu Import 
Duties.) 

Treaties regarding. (See treaties under the 
several powers.) 

With foreign powers (see also Foreign Import 

Duties)— 

Austria, IT, 551; IV, 151. 

Belgium, IV, 340. 

Brazil, V, 518; VII, 124; VIII, 42; IX, 135, 228. 

British colonies, II, 83. 

Canada, V, 44, 118; VII, 35, 45; IX, 313. (See 
also Welland Canal.) 

Conference on subject of, discussed, IX, 

240, 243, 313. 
Treaty regarding, VII, 266, 
China, EI, 551; III, 573; IV, 213; V, 210, 446; 
VI, 245; VII, 106; X, 142. 
Interruption of, by Great Britain referred 
to, III, 622. 
Colombia, II, 561. 
Confederate States. (See Confederate 

States. ) 

Consular reports, X, 113, 131, 156, 211, 235. 

Costa Rica, VI, 687. 

Cuba, ITI, 41, 128; V, 412; VIII, 239, 336, 504: 
IX,, 35, 112, 637; X, 67. 

Report on, X, 67. 

Treaty regarding, VIII, 255, 260, 261. 
Denmark, II, 531; III, 25; V, 279, 411. 
Ecuador, X, 210. 

France, I, 178, 358, 421, 475, 482; II, 76, 100, 
351, 395, 506; LV, 58; Vs 445; X, 105. 
Restraints on, removed and discussed, I, 
288, 302, 304, 472, 481, and X, 37; I, 491; U, 
351. 


Commerce—Continued, 9 vipkenn? 


With foreign powers—-Contiiuued: 

France—Continued. iW 
Suspension of, I, 473. 

Germany, IX, es 629; X, 105. 

Great Britain— . 

Convention seuasdisiges ; 64, 569; I. ri + 39, ~ 

i 1955. 380. ; ‘ 

Proclamation regarding, I, 570. | 
Discussed by President— 

Adams, John, I, 261, ; 

Adams, J. Q., II, 353, 367, 375, 401, 408, 

Jackson, IT, 480, 501, 552. 

McKinley, X, 210. 

Madison, I, 474, 482, 491. 

Monroe, I, 39, 59, 76, 100, 249. 

Polk, IV, 578. 

Taylor, V, Io. 

.Washington, I, 96, 122, 146, 183, 192, 198,199. 
Renewal of relations, I, 468, 472. 
Suspension of relations, I, 473, 491; Il, 375) 

382. 

Greece, III, 430; X, 107. 

Japan, V, 167, 210, 236; VII, 106, 288, 496; X, 148. 

Mexico, ITI, 247, 507, 594; IV, 262; VII, 373, 510; 
TX, 243, 527. 

Netherlands, II, 30, 352; III, 150. 

Newfoundland, V, 334. 

Nicaragua, X, 210. 

Oldenburg, II, 251. 

Peru, II, 596; V, 212. 

Portugal, II, 242. 

Vessel sent to protect American interests, 

II, 536. 

Prussia, II, 251. 

Puerto Rico, III, 41, 128; VIII, 239, 336, 504; 

IX, 35, 637. 

Treaty regarding, VIII, 255, 260, 261. 
Russia, II, 251, 505, 550; III, 150, 487. 
Salvador, IX, 228. 

Santo Domingo, I, 297; II, 204; IX, 228; X, 210. 
Complaints of France against, I, 391. 
Restrictions on, removed, I, 290, 295. 

Sardinia, IT, 251. 

South America, VII, 60; VIII, 239; IX, 74. 

South American Republics, V, 336; VII, 508. 
Report on, VII, 70. 

Spain, I, 118, 120, 121, 147, 172; VIII, 504; IX, 

228. 

Treaty regarding, discussed, VIII, 334. 
States in insurrection. (See Confederate 

States.) 

Sweden, II, 251. 

Texas, IV, 111. 

Treaty with, regarding, IV, 177. 

Trusts discussed, X, 15, 135, 421. 

Turkey, II, 515. (See also Black Sea.) 


Commerce, Interstate. (See Interstate Com- 


merce.) 


Commerce of Foreign Powers: 


Consular reports on trade and industries re- 
ferred to, VIII, 401, 537, 616; X, 113, 131, 156, 
211, 235, 449. 

Consular regulations, X, 509. 

Disturbed by War between the States, VI, 126, 

Referred to, VIII, 264. 

Report of Hamilton Fish on, VII, 70. 
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€ommerce of the World, printing of eee, edi- 
tion of, recommended, IX, 664,751. 

Commercial Relations, printing of special ‘edition 
of, recommended, IX, a ‘75% x 113, 13h 156, 
211, 235, 449. 

Commercial Relations with Foreign Powers. 
Commerce.) ; os ls 
Commercial Reports, publicntion! and circulation 
of, referred to, VIt, » 587, XxX; pees 131, 156, 2il, 

235, 449- . 

Commercial Rights of United States, ‘decrees of 
belligerent powers of! Enifope affecting, re- 
ferred to, I, 458. ; 

Commercial Tariff. (See Foreign Zed Duties; 
Import Duties.) 

Commercial ' Treaties. 
several powers.) wages ; 4 

Commission of Labor. (See Labor, Commis- 

-sion of.) : aint oF 

Commissioners. (See the eevee commis- 
sioners.) 

Commissioners, United States, jurisdiction to try 
misdemeanors recommended, VIII, 3545 IX, 
447, 536- ° 

Commissions (see ‘also Cherokee Commission; 

Mission Commission; Sioux Commission): 
To treat with Indians for cession of lands dis- 
cussed, X, 46. 

Committee.—One or more persons, elected or 
appointed, to whom any matter or business is 
referred, either by a legislative body or by a 
court or by any collective body of men acting 

“together. ‘It isthe custom in all American leg- 
islative bodies to appoint committees for the 
transaction of their business. It is the duty 
of these committees to report to the central 
body their conclusions on all matters referred 
to them, thus presenting for discussion well- 
shaped or completed legislation, saving much 
valuable time and securing more concentrated 
effott. ‘the committee system of conducting 
business was developed by the British House 
of Commons during Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
and was in full operation during the Commion- 
wealth. It has, however, been partially super- 
seded in England by the system of cabinet 
government. During early colonial days Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and North Carolina copied the system from 
England, and the familiarity of the members 
of the Continental Congress with its workings 
naturally led to its use in that body. After 
the adoption of the Constitution Congress 
made sparing use of the committee system, 
but by 1820, under Speaker Clay, the system of 
standing committees had reached full devel- 
opment. The Senate’ followed slowly.’ The 
Senate appoints its own com'mitteés. 
formerly the custom in the House, but soon 
their appointment was given’ to the Speaker, 
which adds greatly to his power. 

Committee of the Whole.—It is the regular cus- 
tom of legislative bodies, both in this country 
and in Europe, to intrust or commit all pro- 
posed legislation to committees appointed for 
the purpose of considering special’ subjects. 
These make reports and recommendations to 


(See 


(See treaties utider the 


This was” 


the whole body. For the burst of deliberat- 
ing upon ‘matters ‘of general interest not com- 
- prehended in the scope of the regular ‘com- 


mittees, the entire legislative body sometimes 


resolves itself into a committee of the whole, 
under the chairmanshipof some memberother 
than the regular presiding officer. In the 
United States Congress the rules and practice 
of the House recognize two Committees of the 
‘Whole—namely, the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the ‘Union, to which are 
referred public ‘business and bills ‘appropriat- 
ing public money or property, and the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, to which are te- 
ferred private bills and private business. _ The 
tules of proceeding in the Housé are observed 
in the Committee of the Whole so far as they 

“are applicable. No legislation can be enacted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

Committees of Correspondence.—As Bg Es as 1744, 
the legislature of Pennsylvania had a commit- 
tee of correspondence. The stated purpose of 
this committee was to keep up correspondence 
with the agents of the Colony in the mother 

country, but their real work consisted i in unit- 
ing the Colonies in protest ‘against the oppres- 
sion of the parent Government. In a Boston 
town meeting in 1772 Samuel Adams moved 
that a committee be appointed to state the 
rights of the colonists and correspond with 
other Colonies and towns of New England. 
The system of secret correspondence thus 
established served to nourish the spirit of 
revolution in the Colonies. In the Virginia 
legislature similar committees were proposed 
in 1773and advocated by Dabney Cart, Patrick 

‘Henry, and Richard Henry Lee. The Vir- 
ginia resolutions tended more directly toward 
forming a confederacy than those of Massa- 
chusetts or any of the other Colonies. 

Committees of Safety. —When organized opposi- 
tion to the tyrannical acts of Parliament be- 
came a necessity, committees of safety were 
formed in each of the Colonies for the purpose 
of resisting the authority of the royal gov- 
ernors. A committee of tr was appointed by 
the second provincial congress of Massachu- 

‘settsin February, 1775, to resist the execution 
of the laws. It was empowered to muster 
the militia and seize army supplies. It com- 
municated with similar committees in other 
Colonies. As the Revolution advanced these 
committees assumed the powers formerly 
held by the governors and continued to act as 
a sort of executive committee until the adop. 
tion of the State constitution, © 

Commodore.—Formerly a courtesy title given in 
the United States Navy to the senior officer of 
asquadron. By an act passed in 1857 the senior 
captain of a fleet was known as the flag 
officer. ‘The grade of commodore was created 
in 1862, along with that of ‘rear-admiral, and 
established as the grade next above that of 
captain. This grade had the relative rank of 
a brigadier-general in the Army. Until that 
year a captain was the highest naval officer 
recognized by law. A captain or flag officer 


‘ who commanded more than one vessel at a 
4 ~~ - time was by common censent called commo- 
~dore, and the title, once applied, generally 


clung to him. The titte of commodore was ~ 
abolished by the naval personnel act approved — 


' Mar. 3, 1899, and the number of rear-admirals 
was increased by the same act to 18. 

_ Common Law.—Common law is defined to be 
those rules of action which have grown up from 
old usage and the decisions of judges. In the 
United States the term ‘‘ common law” means 

‘that of England, including unwritten maxims 
atid customs immemorial in that Kingdom and 
the statutes passed by the English Parliament 
before the first settlements in the colonial 
States were made. With the exception of 
Louisiana, this forms the basis of the jurispru- 

' dence of all the States. Under the first Con- 
stitution of the Colonies the people were de- 
clared entitled to the benefits of the common 
law of England, but it was left for the colonial 

" courts to decide what common law was. The 

‘courts placed various constructions upon ex- 
isting statutes and colonial legislatures modi- 
fied the text in various ways. After the Con- 
stitution was adopted the strict construction- 

' ' ists maintained that there was no common 

, law in respect to the jurisprudence of the 

; _ Federal Government, the nationalists taking 
the opposite view. 

Commons.—In early New England towns, on ac- 
count of lack of facilities for fencing, part of 

* the land,and in some instances all, was culti- 
‘vated in common. Common cultivation was 
carried oy in some of the towns on an exten- 
sive scale. No matter how large the area cul- 


| 
\ 
b 
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“ tivated, all the people were interested in the- 


‘work. Sometimes authority over such lands 
was given tothe selectmen. The rightof each 
freeman to a portion of the common lands was 

- scrupulously maintained. The cultivators 
were known as proprietors, and were some- 
times a separate body from the town organi- 
zation proper. Common cultivation was de- 
rived from an English custom. (See Acre 
Right.) 

Comonfort, Ignacio, President of Mexico, elec- 

* tion of, discussed, V, 563. 

Compensated Emancipation. (See Emancipa- 
tion.) 

Competitor, The, persons claiming American citi- 
zenship captured on, by Spanish authorities, 
1X, 748, 751; X, 37- 

‘Compromise, Missouri. (See Missouri Compro- 
mise.) 

Compromise of 1888.—The high tariff of 1828 
caused much dissatisfaction throughout the 
, South. By the act of July 14, 1832,amending 
" the tariff law of 1828, many of the revenue taxes 

were reduced and the first tax was laid on 
woolenyarn. ‘The oppressive features of these 
laws were more bitterly opposed in South Car- 
olina than elsewhere, and resulted in the nul- 
lification of the law by that State. This was 
done bya convention held at Columbia Nov. r9, 
1832, which by ordinance declared the tariff 
acts of 1828 and 1832 null and void. Thus the 
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question of nullification in its fullest : ‘develop- 
ment was brought into national prominence. 
Mar. 1, 1833, Congress enacted a new tariff law 
in the nature of acompromise. It was prac- 
tically the same bill as that introduced in 
the Senate by Henry Clay. It provided for 
the gradual scaling down of the high duties 
then existing until after 10 years a free-trade 
basis should be reached. This compromise 
took the place of a low-tariff measure then 
under consideration in the House. The latter 
provided for a gradual scaling down of all 
duties, so that 20 per cent should be the stand- 
ard duty in 1842. (See also Nullification.) 

Compromise of 18383, diminution of duties under, 
referred to, IV, 102. f 

Compromise of 1850.—On Jan. 29, 1850, Henry 
Clay introduced 6 resolutions in the Senate 
relating to (1) the admission of California as 
a free State; (2) Territorial governments for 
Utah and New Mexico without conditions as 
to slavery; (3) boundaries of Texas; (4) pay- 
ment of Texas debt; (5) suppression of the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia; (6) 
fugitive-slave laws. A special committee of 
13, with Clay as chairman, combined these 
resolutions into one omnibus bill, which failed 
of passage. After the defeat of this (Clay’s 
omnibus) bill several separate bills, having 
practically the same purpose of compromising 
on the slavery question, were introduced and 
passed. Under the compromise Texas was 
allowed $10,000,000 for New Mexico, and the 
area of that Territory was reduced. Sept. 9, 
1850, California was admitted to the Union 
with her free constitution. On the same day 
bills were passed for establishing Territorial 
governments in New Mexicoand Utah. These 
laws contained Senator Soulé’s slavery-option 
clause. Sept.12 amendments to the fugitive- 
slave law of Feb. 12, 1793, waS passed, denying 
arrested negroes trial by jury and prohibiting 
redress to free colored seamen imprisoned in 
Southern ports. 

Compromise of 1850 (see also Slavery): 
Adherence to, recommended, V, 92, 138. 
Discussed, V, 222. 

Compromises of the Constitution.—Three impor- 
tant compromises were made by the Consti- 
tutional Convention in 1787. ‘The most impor- 
tant question that agitated the members was 
whether each State’s influence should be equal 
to that of any other State, or whether repre- 
sentation shculd be based upon population. 
The plan proposed by Edmund Randolph, of 
Virginia, and called the ‘‘ Virginia plan,” 
favored representation in both Houses accord- 
ing to population; that of William Paterson, of 
New Jersey, an equal vote for all States and 
only one House. As a compromise, proposed 
by William Samuel Johnson, of Connecticut, 
and originally suggested by George Mason, of 
Virginia, the Convention agreed to have two 
Houses, with equal representation in the Sen- 
ate and proportionate representation in the 
House. Secondly, it was proposed to tax both 
exports and imports at the discretion of Con- 


ig 


gress. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of South 
Carolina, declared that his State could not come 
into the Union under such a provision, as her 
wealth consisted mainly in one article of ex- 
port—rice. It was therefore decided that no 
tax upon exports should be laid, Thirdly, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia 
refused to enter the Union if the slave trade 
was to be prohibited; so the third compromise 

_ agreed to was that Congress should not. pro- 

hibit traffic in slaves before 1808 and that a 
fugitive-slave law should be enacted. 

Comptroller of Treasury referred to, II, 216., 

Comstock, Cyrus B.: 

Member of commission. to try assassins of 
President, Lincoln, etc., VI, 336. 
Relieved from duty, VI, 336. 
Mentioned, VI, 614. 

Conard, John, memorial of, asking aid of Con- 
gress in discharge of judgment, II, 474. 

Concord, The, mentioned, X, 73, 189. 

Concord (Mass.), Battle of.—One of the opening 
skirmishes of the Revolutionary War, A de- 
tachment of 800 British soldiers under Lieut. 
Col. Smith and Maj. Pitcairn had been sent 
from Boston to destroy or capture some mili- 
tary stores collected at Concord by the Ameri- 
cans. After a brief engagement at Lexington 
they reached Concord Apr, 19, 1775, where they 


were opposed by 300 minutemen under Col. 


Barrett and Maj. Buttrick. After a sharp con- 
flict, in which several were lost on each side, 
the British fled to Boston under a harassing 
fire of the Americans, (See also Lexington 
(Mass.), Battle of.) 

Confederate Cabinet.—The Confederate States 
had a cabinet composed of the heads of execu- 


tive departments, similar to the United States © 


Government and created for like purposes. 
The heads of the departments exercised sim- 
ilar powers and were clothed with duties and 
responsibilities corresponding to those of 
Cabinet officers in the United States. The 
President was empowered to remove members 
of his cabinet. Congress was authorized to 
provide for the admission of cabinet officers to 
a seat in either house, with the privilege of 
participating in debates pertaining to their 
departments, This provision remained inoper- 
ative, as the congress failed to provide the 
appropriate legislation. The secretaries of 
state were Robert Toombs, of Georgia, Robert 
M. T. Hunter, of Virginia, and Judah P. Ben- 
jamin, of Louisiana; of the treasury, Charles 
G. Memminger and George A. Trenholm, of 
South Carolina; of war, L. Pope Walker, of 
Alabama, Judah P. Benjamin, of Louisiana, 
George W. Randolph, of Virginia, James A. 
Seddon, of Virginia, and John C. Brecken- 
ridge, of Kentucky; of the navy, Stephen R. 
Mallory, of Florida; postmaster-general, John 
H. Reagan, of Texas; attorneys-general, Judah 
P. Benjamin, of Louisiana, Thomas Bragg, of 
North Carolina, Thomas H. Watts, of Alabama, 
and George Davis, of North Carolina. The sole 
surviving member (1899) of these cabinet offi- 
cers is Mr. Reagan, of Texas, 
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Confederate Congress.—The provisional con.’ 


gress of the seceding Southern States met at 
Montgomery, Ala., Feb. 4,1861. Two sessions 


were held here. The government removed - 


to Richmond, Va., May 24, 1861. The last two 
sessions were held in the latter city, final 
adjournment taking place Feb. 17, 1862. The 


- first Confederate congress held 4 sessions be- 


tween Feb. 18, 1862, and Feb. 18, 1864, to organ- 
ize the Confederacy, frame a constitution, 
and. devise means for carrying on the war. 
It consisted of 24 senators and about oo repre- 
sentatives. The second Confederate congress 
had 2 sessions between May 2, 1864, and Mar. 
18, 1865. it ‘ 
Constitution.—The | constitution 


at Montgomery, Ala. A provisional congress, 
composed..of delegates from the seceding 
States, met in that city Feb. 4, 1861, and on the 
8th of that month adopted a provisional or 
temporary constitution. Mar. 11 they agreed 
upon a permanent constitution, which was 
afterwards ratified by all the seceding States. 
It was based upon that of the United States, 
with the following chief exceptions: It recog- 
nized the principle of State sovereignty and 
the protection of slavery in all new territories; 
it prohibited internal improvements at federal 
expense and contained.a prohibition against 
laying any duties on imports ‘‘to promote or 
foster any branch of industry;”? new States 
were to be admitted by a vote of the States; 
State legislatures could impeach Confederate 
officers acting within their jurisdiction; the 
president was to be elected for’a term of 6 
years and was ineligible for reelection; the 
appropriating power of congress was limited, 
and the right of debate in congress was ex- 
tended to heads of departments, (See also 
Confederate States.) 

Captured, to be presented to Congress, VI, ro8. 
Return of Union and, to respective States 

recommended, VIII, 578. 
Proposition withdrawn, VIII, 579. 


Confederate States.—A government formed in 


1861 by the States of South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
and Texas. Later Arkansas, North Carolina, 
Virginia, and Tennessee seceded from the 
Union and joined the Confederacy. ‘The pro- 
visional congress met at Montgomery, Ala., 
Feb, 4, 1861, and adopted a provisional constitu- 
tion Feb. 8, . Jefferson Davis was elected provi- 
sional president and Alexander H. Stephens 
provisional vice-president. Later a perma- 
nent government was organized. A perma- 
nent constitution was adopted Mar. 11, 1861. 
Mr, Davis and Mr. Stephens were elected 
president and vice-president, respectively, and 
they were inaugurated Feb. 22, 1862, at Rich- 
mond, Va., which was made the permanent 
seat of government. The history of the Con- 
federate States is almost entirely confined to 
a history of the Civil War. The United States 
Government denied the right of any State to 


‘secede from the Union, refused to recognize ° 


_ the Confederate States as anything more than ; 


_- rebellious members of the Union, and imme- 
_ diately took measures to bring them into 
_ subjection. The Confederate States were 
granted belligerent rights by most of the 
maritime nations, but their independence was 
fecognized by none (VI, 126, 367). Money was 
obtained by the issue of treasury notes and 
by loans on cotton. After aiwar of 4 years 
the government of the Confederate States 
practically came to an end with the surrender 
of Gen.Lee at Appomattox, Apr. 9, 1865. 
Confederate States» (see also Confederate -Con- 
stitution; Reconstruction; Restoration; Seces- 
sion; Slavery; Southern’ “eee War be- 
' tween the States): : 
Acts for admission of certain Southern States 
vetoed, VI, 648, 650. 
Acts to provide for more efficient government 


of rebel mites vetoed. (See Reconstruc-~ 


‘tion, ) 

Agents of, abroad, holds instituted in’ English 
courts against, VI, 463. 

Aji furnished to, by Great Britain. (See Ala- 
bama Claims.) — 

Belligerent rights accorded, by foreign powers 

discussed, VI, 58, 126, 367. 

Recognition and aid from foreign powers 
invoked by, VI, 20, 45. 

Blockade of ports of. (See Blockades.) 

Circuit courts to be reestablished in, recom- 

mendations regarding, VI, 358. 

Correspondence regarding, referred to, VI, 
378. 

Claims against citizens of,and means of col- 
lecting discussed, VI, 50. 

Commercial intercourse with, prohibited, VI, 

37, 165, 282. 

Restrictions on, removed from certain ports, 
VI, 89,109, 171, 174, 216, 230, 281, 309, 317, 326, 
331, 333; 339+ 

Constitution of. (See Confederate Constitu- 
tion.) 

Courts of justice for, recommended by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, VI, 50. 

Direct tax, collection of, referred to, VI, 391. 

Envoys of,sent to France and Great Britain. 
(See Mason and Slidell.) 

Executive departments of, historical state- 
ment of Gen. Sherman concerning public 
policy of, referred to, VIII, 263. 

Flags of— 

Captured, to be presented to Congress, VI, 180. 

Return of, to respective States recommend- 

ed, VIII, 578. 
Proposition withdrawn, VIII, 579. 

Government employees assisting in rendition 
of public honors to rebel living or dead re- 
ferred to, VI, 393. 

Government of, first located at Montgomery, 

Ala., VI, 24. 

Transfer of, to Richmond, Va., VI, 24. 

Governments to be reestablished in— 

Act to guarantee republican form of govern- 
ment to States whose governments have 
been overthrown, VI, 223. 
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Confederate States—Continued. i 
Governments tobe: ib seo aprw in—cont'd 
‘Discussed, VI, 189. j 
Proclamations regarding, viva 2131228 aiatise 


In ‘which insurrection’ exists proclaimed, VI; 
37,92, 157, 165. Rr PSII 
Proclamations declaring insurrection atan 
end, VI, 429, 434. resend on 
Joint resolution declaring certain States not 
‘entitled to representation in electoral col- | 
lege discussed, VI,260. 9 | | iy 
Joint resolution excluding electoral votes of 
States lately in rebellion vetoed, VI, 651. 
Policy of President of United States toward; 
referred to, VI, 469. 
President of. (See Davis, Jefferson.) ; 
Products of, authority given to DREGR SESE VI, 
240. ; 
Rebel debt referred to, VI, can 390. 
Reconstruction of. (See Reconstruction.) 
Restoration of. (See Restoration.) 
Secretary of War of. (See Seddon, James A.) 
Union and Confederate flags, return of, to 
respective States recommended, VIII, 578. 
Proposition withdrawn, VIII, 579: 


Confederate Veterans. (See United Confederate 


Veterans. ) 


Confederation, Articles of.—The Second Conti- 


nental Congress appointed on June 11, 1776, a 
committee to draw up Articles of Confedera- 
tion and Perpetual Union. This committee 
presented a draft to Congress July 12, 1776. 
Nov. 15,1777, they were adopted with amend- 
ments as ‘‘Articles of Confederation and Per- 
petual Union between the States.”’ July 9, 1778, 
the Articles were signed by delegates from 8 
States. Mar. 1, 1781, the delegates from Mary- 
land also signed, and on the same date the final 
ratification was ordered by Congress. The 
original is indorsed: ‘Act of Confederation of 
the United States of America.”” These Articles 
provided fora single House of Congress with 
power to raise money by requisitions on the 
States. Ratification of the Articles by all the 
States was necessary, and they could not be 
amended save by consent of every State. They 
did not operate on individuals and could not 
command respect abroad or enforce order at 
home. After numerous futile attempts to 
amend them a convention, following the sug- 
gestion of the Virginia and Maryland bound- 
ary commissioners, was called at Annapolis, 
Md., in 1786, which in turn called a conven- 
tion at Philadelphia in 1787. The last-named 
body rejected the Articles of Confederation 
and framed instead the present Constitution, 
which, after its ratification by 9 States, became 
the supreme law of the land (I, 9). 


Confederation, Articles of, I, 9. 


Signers of, I, 17. 


Conger, P. H., treaty with Indians concluded 


by, VI, 703. 


Congo State. (See Kongo Free State.) 
Congress.—A formal meeting or association of 


persons having a representative character for 
the enactment of laws, or the consideration of 
some special subject, or the promotion of some 
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common interest, Inthe United’ States all’) Congress—Continued. wil} ome 


legislative powers are granted by the’ Consti- 
tution to Congress. This body consists of the 
Senate and the Hottse of Representatives. The 
powers of ‘Congress are enumerated in the 
Constitution, Article I, section 8, and all the 
powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the 
States are reserved to the States respectively 
or to the people. The power of Congress is 
absolute within the scope of its authority 
except as it may be restrained by the veto of 
the President. The Senate is composed of 2 
members from each State, regardless of size 
or population. The members of the House 
are apportioned on the basis of Federal popu- 
lation. ‘The Constitution provides (Article V) 
that ‘‘no State, without its consent, shall be 
deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.” 
The Senate is presided over by the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, whois also President 
of the Senate, and the House of Representa- 
tives bya Speaker chosen by its members. The 
Vice-President has no vote except in cases 
where the Senateis equally divided.. Congress 
is required to ‘‘assemble at least once imevery 
year, and such meeting shall be on the first 
Monday in December unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day.” Measures that have 
passed both Houses are sent to the President, 
who may either approve or veto them,.or do 
neither, in which latter case the measure be- 
comes a law after 10 days from the time it is 
presented to him, unless in the meantime Con- 
gress shall have adjourned... If heapprove the 
bill and sign it, it becomes a law, but if he dis- 
approve it he must return it with his objections 
to the House in which it shall have originated 
for reconsideration by them. In such a case, 
after reconsideration, it requires the affirma- 
tive vote of two-thirds of the members in each 
of the two bodies to pass the measure. Legis- 
lation which exceeds the constitutional power 
of Congress may be declared unconstitutional 
and void by the Supreme Court of the United 
States when that body is properly appealed to 
by either party to any controversy arising in 
an attempt to enforce such legislation. Each 
House is by the Constitution ‘‘the judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualifications of its 
own members”? (I, 23).. (See also Senate and 
House of Representatives. ) 
Congress: 

Act appointing day for annual meeting of, 

vetoed, III, 231. 

Act of— 

Approved, but not signed, whether in force 
discussed, IT, 287. 

Duly certified and approved which had not 
passed discussed, ITI, 134. 

Effect on, of adjournment of Congress be- 
fore expiration of 10 days after presen- 
tation to President discussed, VI, 599. 

Acts of, to be published in certain news- 

papers, VII, 162. 

Address from committee of public safety of 

France transmitted to, I, 189. 


- 


' Adjotninent nfs) nel SRD TUES ah 
' Postponement of recess erin 2 IX, 660. 
Postponement of, peep ng Vv, 4905) VI, 

85; VII, 80. tr 
Resolution authorizing, pe approved, tn 
267. 


2 eoproplatigal power to accicpltal sail 


OF 


to expend, discussed, V, 597." 


» Appropriations should not be made by; un- 


less necessary, ITI, 29. 
Bills, time allowed for consideration of, dis- 
cussed, V, 462, 529. 


- Capital, longitude’ of} “west of Greenwich; » 


report, ITI, 119. 
Capitol prepaued for. (See Capitol.) 
Carpenter’s painting of Lincoln and Cabinet 
atireading of Emancipation Proclamation 
presented to, VII, 483. 

.Constitution, copies of, printed for members 
of, II, 65, 109. 

Constitutional amendments recommended 

‘to. (See Constitution.) 

Contingent expenses of, discussed, V, 648. 

Declaration of Independence, first. copper- 
plate of, bequeathed to, by Lafayette, ievier 
of son presenting, III, 123. 

Desk on which Declaration of Independence 
/ was written presented to United States 

by heirs of Joseph Coolidge, jr., VII, 588, 
Letter of Robert C. Winthrop regarding, 
VII, 589. * 

Discretionary authority which can be regu- 
lated by, should not be exercised by Exec- 
-utive, ITI, 168. 

District of Columbia should be represented 
in, II, 528,557; VI, 454- 

its lonahdictary sessions of, convened by proc- 

lamatiou of President— 
Adams, John, I, 232. 
Cleveland, IX, 396. 
Harrison, W.H., IV, 21. 
Hayes, VII, 447, 520. 
Jefferson, I, 357, 424. 
Lincoln, VI, 13. 
McKinley, X, 245. 
Madison, I, 491, 524. 
Pierce, V, 394. 
Van Buren, III, 321. 
(See also Senate, post.) 
Referred to, X, 19. 

Information regarding foreign affairs re- 
quested by, refused, I, 194; IV, 382, 431, 566, 
602; V, 154, 155, 159; LX, 669. 

Joint resolution of— 

Declaring freedom of Cuba.and authoriz- 
ing intervention, etc., X, 72, 
Discussed, X, 86. 
Regarded by Spain as ‘‘equivalent to 
an evident declaration of war,’ X, 87. 

Loyal Senators and Representatives denied 
admission to seats in, discussed, VI, 446. 

Mail, rates of transportation of, should be 
regulated by. (See Postal Service.) 

Meeting of— 


Act appointing day for annual, vetoed, iil, 


231. 


j 
i 
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arity of—Continued. iebeoen 

' _ Constitutional, amendment caaatatscks: rec- 
weopommended, 1250: bathasioood thatiee 

_ Members of. bes Benresonfatives Sena- 


. sf Noe tOFS.)., 


Notification ‘to, ‘of Sei tase of. ad- 
_ dresses, by President Jefferson, I, 325. 
Permanent seat of Government ete by. 
_. (See Seat of Government,) . i, 

Protests of Presidentsagainst, actionof. (See 

Protests.) bovtlia ai 
{ » VE, Doi os 

Requested by. Srealteut cinuiaas erin 

, Tecessuntilenactment of financial legisla- 

. tion, IX, 660, 

Resolution of, cara Samuel r. Wiaching- 
ton for sword of Washington and staff of 
_ Franklin, IV, 273. 

“Right of States to representation in, | dis- 
cussed, VI, 446, 

“Shall make no law respecting eeiieioasa 
establishment,’’ application of, I, 490: 

Testimonials of Gen. Grant offered-to, by 

Mrs. Grant, VIII, 270. 
Schedule of, VIII, 272. 

Thanks of, tendered. 
gress.) 

Two Houses of, independent of each other, 
Tess: 

War with— 

Algiers should be declared by, I, 554. 
Great Britain— 
Declared by, I, 512. 
Special session. called on account of 
threatening aspect of, I, 425. 
Spain declared by, X, 123, 
House of Representatives (see also Represent- 
atives)~ 

Address of,.in reply to President, Washing- 

ton’s inaugural, I, 56. 
Reply of President, I, 57. 

Aildress of, to President Adams on death of 
Washington, I, 300. 

Calls on President, I, 300. 

Contested elections in, act regulating tak- 
ing of testimony in, reasons for applying 
pocket veto to, LV, 255.) 

Expresses regret upon being notified of 
President Washington’sintention to retire, 
I, 208. 

Information regarding foreign intercourse 

refused, I, 194; IV, 431, 566, 602. 
Referred to, IV, 679. 

Letter of John Randolph, jr.,, demand- 
ing punishment of certain officers of 
Army and Navy for insulting conduct re- 
ferred to, I, 301. 

Members of., (See Representatives. ) 

Privileges of, letter relating to, transmitted, 
I, 303. 

Protests of Presidents against action of. 
Protests.) 

Treaties— 

Assent of, to, not required, I, 196. 
Transmission 9f, to, declined, V, 65. 


(See Thanks of Con- 


(See 


vongress—Continued. Bop ycareden 
Pease (see also Senators)— > 


[Awo't 


\Publicand private actsof, listof, ‘canenasiod! ; 
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qeata ne} 
HTIO= 1 
. Address of, in reply ‘to aoe ‘Washing- 
ton’s inaugural, 1,54." tive ‘ 
Reply of President, Iysgieh ot) ee etnot 
Address of, to President. Adams on death of 
‘) Washington) Iy298,  .larnenliaus yaeetgae3 
Breach of duty by public officers in pub- 
lishing executive business ‘of, ‘discussed, ' 
V, 155: ramaiinel 


tL ienpizesreean) 


-Calls'on President, I, 298. sper, THF 


Can hold only correspondence with: the 
President in: executive session, IV, 321. 

Correspondence respecting’ Nselatiols' with’ 
Spain refused, IX, 669... 6 

Executive and, independent of etiati ua in 
eases of appointments to office, I, 531. 


_ Expresses regret upon. being notified of 


President’ sa aos sintention a 
T2061 lots) 
Extraordinary sessions of, convened oe proc: ° 

lamation of President— 

Adams, John, T, 3163: I, 657. 

Adams, J. Q., II, 431. 

Arthur, VIII, 34, 286. fh 

Buchanan,-V, 495, 550, 625, 672. 

Cleveland, VIII, 843; IX, 798. 

Fillmore; V, 110, 19r. 
Referred to, V, 190. 

Grant, VII, 12,133, 217,324) 436. 

Harrison, Benj:, 1X, 382. 

Hayes, VII; 639. 

Referred 'to, VII, 636. i ‘ 
Jackson, ITI, 289. rand PAT ERG 
Jefferson, I, 461. : 
Johnson, VI, 521. 

Lincoln, VI, 161, 273. 
McKinley, X;, 245. 
Madison, I, 586. 
Monroe, II, 287. 
Pierce, V, 426. 
Polk, IV, '689. 
Tyler, IV, 367. 
Van Buren, III, 640. 
Washington, I, 138, 212, 587. 
(See also Congress, ante). 
Free confidential communication with Ex- 
ecutive should be preserved, II, 327. 
In confidential correspondence with Presi- 
dent, I, 152, 510; II, 83. 
In executive session can only hold corre- 
spondence with President, IV, 321. 
Information regarding— i 
Annexation of Texas refused, IV, 382. 
Negotiations with Great Britain, Costa 

Rica, and Nicaragua refused, V, 154. 
Proposition’ to annex Hawaiian Islands 

refused, V, 155, 159. 

Nominations to. (See Hxeuutive Nomina- 
tions.) 

President Washingtou meets and advises 
with, respecting treaty with Indians, 

I, 61. 

Protests of Presidents against action of. 
Protests.) 

Requested by President Adams to postpone 
adjournment of, I, 267. 


(See 
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Congress—Continued, heantiine Ieeor anes 

Senate—Continued, ’ ; 
Treaties, power to make, vested in president 
with consent ’of,I, 195. : 

Congress, Confederate. (See Confederate Con- 
gress.) 

Congress, Continental. (See Continental Con- 
gress.) 

Congress of Nations. . (See Pariama, Isthmus of.) 

Congressional Elections: 

Federal supervision of, recommended, 1x, 55) 
127, 331. 
Gerrymander discussed, TX, 208. 

Congressional Globe.—That part of the proceed- 
ings of Congress which was published between 
1833 and 1873... The Globe was'first issued.as a 
newspaper: Later it succeeded the Register 
of Debates. It was succeeded by the Congres- 
sional Record. (See also Annals of Congress; 
Congressional Record; Register of Debates.) 

Congressional Record.—A complete'record of the 
debates and proceedings of Congress from De- 
cember, 1873, to the present time. It is the 
successor to the Congressional Globe, and is 
printed and circulated by the Government. 
The Congressional Record is issued daily dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress. Each member 
of Congress is gratuitously supplied with a 
specified number for his constituents. It may 
also be obtained by subscription, the «price 
being $8 for the long and $4 for the short 
session, (See also Annals of Congress; Con- 
gressional Globe; Register of Debates.) 

Congressman at Large.—A member of the United 
States House of Representatives elected by the 
voters of an entire State, and not, as is cus- 
tomary, by those of a.Congressional district. 
The election of a Congressman at large is a 
device adopted by a State to secure proper 
representation in Congress under a Federal 
apportionment act pending the passage of a 
State law redistricting the State in accordance 
with the Federal allowance of Representa- 
tives. The apportionment act of Feb. 7, 1891, 
provides that after Mar. 3, 1893, the House of 
Representatives shall be composed 6f.356 mem- 
bers, apportioned as follows: Alabama, 9; Ar- 
kansas, 6; California, 7; Colorado, 2; Connecti- 
cut, 4; Delaware, 1; Florida, 2; Georgia, 11; 
Idaho, 1; Illinois, 22; Indiana, 13; Iowa, 11; 
Kansas, 8; Kentucky, 11; Louisiana,6; Maine, 
4; Maryland, 6; Massachusetts, 13; Michigan, 
12; Minnesota, 7; Mississippi, 7; Missouri, 15; 
Montana, 1; Nebraska, 6; Nevada, 1; New 
Hampshire, 2; New Jersey, 8; New York, 34; 
North Carolina, 9; North Dakota, 1; Ohio, 21; 
Oregon, 2; Pennsylvania, 30; Rhode Island, 2; 
South Carolina, 7; South Dakota, 2; Tennessee, 
10; Texas, 13; Vermont, 2; Virginia, 10; Wash- 
ington, 2; West Virginia, 4; Wisconsin, 10; 
Wyoming,1. It also provided that Congress- 
men shall be elected from districts composed 
of contiguous territory and containing as 
nearly as. possible an equal number of inhab- 
itants, the number of such districts equaling 
the number of Representatives to which the 
State is entitled; but “in case of an increase in 


the number of Representatives which may be 


given to any State under ‘this apportionment 
- such additional Representative or Representa- 


tives shall be elected by the State at large and - 


the other Representatives by the districts now 
prescribed by law until the legislature of such 
State, ift the manner herein prescribed, shall 
redistrict such State.” Since the census of 
1890 Utah has been admitted to the Union, 
with 1 Representative, making the eerste 
“membership of the House 357. ? 
Conkling, Alfred, mentioned, V, 237. c 
Connecticut.—One of the thirteen original States 
of the American Union; nickname, ‘‘The Nut- 
meg State;’” motto, ‘Qui transtulit sustinet” 
(He who ttansplanted still sustains). It lies 
between lat. 41° and 42° 3/ north and long. 
71° 55’ and'73° 50! west. It is bounded on the 
‘north by Massachusetts, on the east by Rhode 
Island, on the south by Long Island Sound, 
-and on ‘the west by New York. Its leading 
manufactures are hardware, firearms, silks, 
cotton and woolen goods, and clocks. Con- 
necticut was settled by English colonists from 
Plymouth, Mass., about 1635, although the 
Dutch had been: there somewhat earlier. 
Charles II granted a charter to the Connecticut 
and New Haven Colonies in 1662, and ‘soon 
thereafter they united. “I'he present constitu- 
tion was adopted in 1818. Area, 4,990 jai miles; 
population f2200y; 908, 420. 
Connecticut: 
Ratification of amendment to Federal Consti- 
tution by, referred to, I, 259. 
Refusal of governor of, to furnish militia for 
defense of frontier, I, 516. 
Connecticut River, practicability of connecting 
Lake Memphremagog with, II, 307. 
Connelly, Julia, act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 448. 
Conner, Capt., mentioned, IV, 321. 
Conner, Lieut., court-martial of, II, 284. 
Conservatives.—A faction of the Democratic 
party who from 1837 to 1840 voted with the 
Whigs against the subtreasury bill. On other 
questions the Conservatives acted with their 
party. Theterm is generally applied to those 
members of a political party who oppose 
radical measures of any kind. 
Conspiracies, Unlawful. (See Mlegal Combina- 
tions.) 
Constantinople, Turkey: 
Expulsion of Greeks from, V, 241. 
International conference to be held at, upon 
subject of cholera referred to; VI, 378. 
Robert College at referred, to, VI, 702, 
Constellation, The.—The flagship of Commodore 
Thomas Truxtun of thesquadron sent to protect 
American shipping in the West Indies during 
our troubles with France in 1799. The Constel- 
lation was built at Baltimore and commissioned 
in 1798. Feb. 9, 1799, she defeated and captured 
the French frigate L’Jmsurgente, of 40 guns. 
Feb. 1, 1800, she defeated La Vengéance, of 54 
guns, which, aftera fierceengagement, escaped, 
owing to a storm. Congress presented Trux- 
tun with a gold medal and a vote of thanks for 
his bravery during this engagement. 


( 


ye 


people who hold the elective franchise are by 
prescribed forms called upon to establish their 
constitution, which they may subsequently 
amend in accordance with its provisions. 
When established the constitution is para- 
mount to the government organized under it. 
If any department of the government exceeds 
its authorized powers, the act is irregular 
‘and void, Thus, ifan act of Congress.ior of a 
State legislature does not conform in its terms 
to the constitution, which declares itself to be 
the supreme law of the land or of the State, as 
the case may be, the Federal or State Supreme 
Court, as the case may be, may decide the act 
in question to be unconstitutional and there- 
fore of no effect. In Great Britain the con- 
stitution consists of customs, traditions, royal 
charters, statutes of Parliament, the common 
law, the Magna Charta, the Declaration of 
Rights, the Act of Settlement, the Reform Bill, 
etc. The British constitution has never had the 
direct sanction of the people; the Constitution 
of the United States and of each State of the 
Union has received such sanction. The Con- 
stitution of the United States was framed in a 
convention of the States, except Rhode Island, 
at Philadelphia in 1787, and went into effect 
Mar. 4, 1789, having been ratified by eleven of 
the thirteen States. North Carolina and Rhode 
Island ratified it Nov. 21, 1789, and May 29, 
1790, respectively. (See also Amendments. ) 
Constitution: 
Amendment to— 
Fourteenth, recommendation that disabili- 
~— ties imposed under, be removed, VII, 153, 
255+ 
Proclamation directing discontinuance of 
prosecutions, VII, 176. y 
Joint resolution proposing, VI, 643. 
Joint resolution proposing fourteenth, op- 
posed, VI, 391. 
Question of Congress proposing, until after 
. admission of loyal Senators and Repre- 
‘sentatives of unrepresented States re- 
ferred to, VI, 391. 
Ratification of. (See Ratification of, post.) 
Referred to, Il, 26, 217; VI, 524. 
Relative to— 
Abolishing slavery— 
_. Defeated, VI, 252. 
Recommended, VI, 358. 
Ratification of, referred to, VI, 372, 
446, 
Approval of separate items of bill and veto 
of others recommended, VII, 242; VIII, 
138, 187, 253- 
Distribution of surplus revenue among 
States suggested, II, 452. 
Expenditures for education suggested, I, 
409, 456; II, 18. 
Gradual emancipation: of slaves recom- 
mended, VI, 136. 
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Constitution.—Fundamental law in'a limited or “eomattedtitasbenelatied!) aR em) OH? OF 
\ free government. “As applied to the United Fe aire i Sees cad of 10% Key 
States of America or: to any: State of the ' Relativeto— 9° (POEs 

. American Union, the constitution is a written “Internal Meira heii sugeste, I, 410, 
statement of the powers of government. ‘The . 568; Il, 18, 19, aut 


Legislation in extra session ae hetrcahing 

suggested, VII, 242. °) ~ 
' Maintenance of free schools tis states, vit, 
334- 

Mode of election of President and Vice- 
President suggested, II, 447, 518, 557, 605; 
III, 34, 117, 176, 259; VI, 639, 6913 VII, 242. 

Mode of election of United States Senators 
‘recommended, VI, 642,\691. 9 > 

' Postponement of meeting bse bering 


“1 ) ‘suggested, I, 250. 


Selection of Presidential electors ‘recom- 
mended, IX, 209. fortasiai 
Slavery recommended, V, 638. 
Suability of States ratified, I) 260.) | 
Successor to’ President in event of vacancy 
in Presidency and Vice-Presidency rec- 
ommended, VI, 639, ‘691. | naae also VIII, | 
365.) 
Tenure of office by judiciary of United 
States recommended, VI, 643, 691. 
Centennial anniversary of framing, proposi- 
tion to celebrate, discussed, VIII, 533. 
Journal of acts and proceedings of convention 
which formed, published, IT, 65, 109. 
Legislation to supplement guaranties afforded 
by sir taceaiasn amendment recommended, 
VIII, 188. 
. Ratification of— 
Fifteenth amendment referred to, VII, 44, 47, 
53, 127. 
Discussed, VII, 55. ‘ 
Fourteenth amendment referred to, VI, nee, 
467, 469, 524, 597, 638,'639, 645. 
Proclamation regarding enforcement of, 
VII, 134. 
Proclaimed, VI, 656, 657, 658, 659, 660. 
Withdrawal of, by Ohio and New Jersey, 
VI, 638. 
Ratification of, by States. 
States.) 
Recommendation of legislation to supplement 
guaranties afforded by fourteenth amend- 
ment, VIII, 188. 
Referred to, I, 103, 109. 
Right to make and alter, basis of our political 
system, I,.217. 
Secret journal of Congress of Confederation 
published, II, 109. 
Signers of, I, 32. 

Constitution, The.—A famous American frigate, 
known also as ‘Old Jronsides.”” She was built 
at Boston in 1797, and carried 44 guns. July 17, 
1812, she encountered a fleet of 5 British frig- 
ates, but through the masterly seamanship of 
Capt. Hull eluded capture. Aug. 19 she was 
attacked by the British frigate Guerriére, 
carrying 38 guns.) Within half’ an hour the 
latter was a wreck and 85:of her men ‘killed 
and wounded (I, 517). Dec. 29, 1812, after a 
hard-fought battle of 2 hours, the British man- 
of-war Java, carrying 38 guns, surrendered 


(See the several 
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to the Constitution (1,522)., The British loss 
was 161 in killed and. wounded, while, the 
American loss was only 34. Feb. 20; 1815, the 
., Constitution captured the Cyane, 20 guns, and 
the Levant, 18 guns. British loss 77 and 
, American loss 15... i meaidonbad ge 
‘Constitution, The: t boot 
\British frigate Guerriére captured. wei de- 
stroyed by, I, 517. 

British. frigate Java captured and Samat 
by, I, 522. i htzsrd 

Capt. Bainbridge in command of, I, 522. 

Capt. Hull in command of, 1,517: ‘ 

Constitution, The (slave. ship), proceedings of 
court regarding, TI, 329.. - : 

Constitution, Confederate: ; (See Confederate 

. Constitution.) ° 

Constitutional Rights Aaciea® (See Powers 
of Federal and State,Governments.),.. 

Constitutional Treasury System: 

Recommended by: President Polk, IV, 406. 
Successful operation of, discussed, IV, 556, 648. 

Constitutional Union. Party.—The issues of 1860 
and the years immediately preceding dis- 
rupted the. Whig patty. .May 9 of that year 
representatives of the party held a:convention 

'.at Baltimore and nominated John Bell, of Ten- 
nessee, for President, and Edward Everett, of 
Massachusetts, for Vice-President.. Delegates 
were present from about 20 States. Théytook 
the name of the Constitutional Union party. 
They denounced the platforms of the other 
parties as tending ‘‘to widen political /divi- 
sions,” and declared their principle to be “‘the 
Constitution of the country, the Union of the 
States, and the enforcement of the laws.” In 
the election it carried 3 ages aera 
Tennessee, and Virginia, 

Constitutionalists.—A political. party in Penn- 
sylvania which under the constitution of 1776- 
1790 favored the maintenance of that instru- 
ment.as opposed to those who: demanded a 
stronger government than could be had under 
it. They were the local forerunners of the 
Democrats and Anti-Federalists of later times. 
Between 1804 and 1808 a party arose which de- 
sired to amieid the constitution. They were 
calted Conventionalists and the party opposed 
to them Constitutionalists. 

Constitutions, State.—At the time of the Dec- 
laration of Independence only a few of the 
Colonies had local governments of their own. 
These were only temporary organizations. 
Constitutions were first. adopted by the 13 
original States as follows: Maryland; New 
Hampshire, New Jersey,. North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, and. Virginia in 1776; Georgia 
and New York in 1777; South Carolina in 1778; 
Massachusetts in 1780; Delaware:in 1792; :Con- 
necticut in 1818; Rhode Island in 1842. 

Consul-General, title of, should be abandoned, 
VIIE,338. 

Consular and Diplomatic Service (see also Con- 

ssular Reform): 

Act making appropriations for— 
Approved and reasons therefor, VII, 377. 
Returned, VIII, 220, 


Consular and Diplomatic Service—Continued..:» » 
batansulds system referred ‘to, aie 273. VI; x8, 


» 192, 270, 394,’ 596), 639: ohinms stot lakes 
“Costumes of Persons in, referred ito, ia 5845 VI, 
636. i > r t nd xpd 


Discussed, IX, gaits ; atqpouy 
Elevation oFantactelsTs sa x, isc f 
Reconimended, TX5'33.:6:i0) we ae tad 
‘Inspector of consular offices discussed, IX, 723. 
Organization of class of supernumerary ‘sSec- 
retariesof legation abroad recommended, 
WILL; 67a var +f 
Promotions, removals, ait appointments his 
VIII, 85... ; y ' 
Referred to, V, 536; VI, 292) 270, caciabo ETS) 
169; VIII, 208, 214,'262. - 
Reorganization | of, recommended by Presi- 
.» dent— Deh 
Arthur, VIII, 131, 242; 251. a 
» Cleveland, VIII, 337, 506, 785; ria ae { 
Consular Conventions with— ‘>> « 
Austria, VII, 69, 
Belgium, VI, 690, 695; VII, 43, 587. 
Referred to, VII, i 
Chile, V, 424. 
France, I, 57; V, 190. 
Referred to, I, 83. 
Germany, VII, 160, 188. } : 
Italy, VI, 602; VII, 484, 496, 636; VIII, 39. 
Tecpiecstieas of, discussed, VII, 466; ° 
Netherlands, VII, 485, 568. 
- Roumania, VIII, 35, 40. 
“Referred to, VIII, r7o. 
Salvador, VII, 116, 258, 293. 
Servia, VIII, 40, 71. 
Referred to; VIII, 170. 
Consular Courts. (See Courts, Consular:) 
Consular Laws discussed, I, 253; II, 554; V, 177. 
Consular Offices, inspection of, discussed, TX, 723. 
Consular Pupils referred to, VI, 146.’ 
Consular Reform (see also Consular and Diplo- 
matic Service): 
Discussed, IX, 639, 722. 
Order regarding examination for consular 
offices, IX, 624! y 
Consular Reports: 
On production of and trade in coffee among 
Central and South American States referred 
to, VIII, 616." 
On taxation referred to, VIII, 616, 
On trade and industries of foreign powers 
referred to, VIII, 4or, 537, 616; X, 235; 449. 
Publication of, discussed, X,.113, 
Recommended, VII, 612; VIII, 44, 506! 
Value and importance of, discussed, VIII, 506. 
Consuls.—In internationallaw anagent appoint- 
ed. and commissioned’ bya sovereign state to 
reside in a foreign city or town to defend the 
personal rights and to protect the business in- 
terests of such ofthe citizens of his country as 
may reside therein, and to collect and for- 
ward to the home government information on 
industrial and economic matters. |He is not a 
diplomatic agent. He must be formally rec- 
ognized by the power within whose jurisdic- 
tion he serves before he can legally distharge 
the functions of hisoffice; Fromthe early days 
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of the Government the United States: has 

maintained a consularservice. By acts of 1848 

-»and 1860 consuls were empowered to hear and 
decide judicial cases in certain Oriental coun- 
. tries. The title of consul-general was first in- 
_ troduced in 1855. 
~ Consuls of United States eae the several 
_. powers): 
Active cooperation in commerce, X, 235, Ado. 
_ Advances made by, should be reimbursed, I, 
253. 

Engaged in business in violation ae lawire- 
ferred to, V, 537. 

Examination by, of Artnenian eqaaciiea in 
Turkey discussed, IX, 557, 637. 

Exequaturs to, refused by Turkey,: FX, 660, 
716. 

Expenses of, appropriation for, recommended, 
VII, 155, 205. 

Fees collected by— 

From American vessels, VIII, 80. 

»Inconnection with authentication of ‘in- 

, voices, VIII, 83. 

Fees of, referred to, VII, 46, see 155, 156, 205, 256, 
304; VIII, 149. 

Imprisonment of, in Cuba, I, 341. 

Jurisdiction of. (See Courts, Consular.) 

—.. Laws in regard to, should be revised, I, 253; Ii, 
554; V, 177. 

List and returns of, transmitted, IV, 280; VII, 
155- 

May not act in a fiduciary. capacity while in 
office abroad, X, 506. 

Number of, who speak or write language of 
country where they are located, VII, 161. 

Order regarding examinations for consular 
J offices, IX, 624. 
Discussed, IX, 639. 
Presents from foreign states to, disposition 
of, discussed, ITI, 37. 
Referred to, III, 39, 41. 

Referred to, I, 83, 86, 119; 177, 375; IV, 689. 

Reports of. (See Consular Reports.) 

Reports of consular agents referred to, VII, 
115; X, 23, 74, 113, 131, 235, 449. 

Requested by Swiss Government to protect its 
citizens in countries where it is not repre- 
sented, VIII, 40. 

Rights of, in Cuba discussed, IX, 637. 

Salary of— 

Appropriations for expenses of, discussed, 
VII, 205. 

Discussed, I, 248, 253; II, 468; IV, 57, 100. 

Fees of consular agents referred to, VI, 520; 
VII, 155. 

Fees of consular officers referred to, VII, 46, 
113, 156, 205, 256, 304. 

Recommendations regarding, VII, 155. 

Consuls to United States: 
Exequaturs revoked— 

Consul of— 
Belgium, VI, 219. 
Chile, VI, 427. 
France, I, 270. 
Frankfort, VI, 511. 
Great Britain, V, 391, 392. 
Hanover, VI, 511. 
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Consuls to United States—Continued. | 
. Exequaturs ptsee eos ce 

Consul of—- i ; 
Hesse, VI,511.50 0 
' Nassau, VI, 511. ' 
Oldenburg, VI, S12. i 
Spain, Vj 50. ; rege 
Sweden.and Norway, xt ie 
Revocation annulled, VI, 432. 
Vice-consul of— 
Portugal, VII, 84. 
Sweden and Norway, VI, 429. 
Revocation annulled, VI, 432. / 

Fees demanded. by Spanish, discussed, VIII, 
127." 

Legislation for. protection or punishment of, 
recommended, V, 118, 177. ‘ 

Tax upon incomes of, discussed, VI, 182. |” 

Contagious Diseases (see also Choléra; Interna- 

. tional Sanitary Conference; Plague; Quaran- 
tine Regulations; Yellow Fever): — 

Among animals discussed, VII, 626, 628; VIII, 
184, 527, 798; IX, 329, 4553 Xs 372, 379. 

Conference on subject of, to be held at— 
Rome, VIII, 313. 

Washington, VII, 612. 

Legislation to prevent introduction of, into 
United States. (See Quarantine Regtila- 
tions.) 

Contested Elections in Congress, act regulating 
taking of testimony in, reasons for applying 
pocket veto to, IV, 255. 

Contingent Expenses. 
lic.) 

Continental Congress.—On receipt of the news 
of the passage of the Boston Port Act the Vir- 
ginia assembly in 1774 advised a congress of 
all the Colonies. Upon this recommendation 
the First Continental Congress’ assembled ‘in 

' Philadelphia Sept. 5, 1774,all the Colonies be- 
ing represented except Georgia. Resolutions 
were passed commending the people of Massa- 
chusetts for their temperate resistance to the 
execution of the objectionable measures of Par- 
liament and declaring that all America ought 
to support such opposition. This Congress also 
‘recommended an agreement not to ‘import 
British goods after Dec. 1, 1774, and not to 
export goods to England after Sept. to, 1775, 
unless such grievances as were set forth in a 
declaration of rights and ‘wrongs were’ re- 
dressed by the parent Government. The First 
Continental Congress sat until Oct. 26, 1774. 
The Second Continental Congress convened 
at Philadelphia May 10, 1775. This Congress 
was composed of delegates from each State, 
generally elected by the legislature. Each 
State was allowed rt vote. It declared the 
independence of the United States and car- 
ried on the war with Great Britain. This 
body remained in session until Dec. 12, 1776, 
and then adjourned to meet at Baltimore, 
where it reassembled Dec. 20, remaining in 
session until Feb. 27, 1777,0n which date ad- 
journment was had until Mar. 12, when it 
reassembled at Philadelphia, remaining in 
session there until the 18th of the following 
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September, when it adjourned to meet at Lan- | Contraband/of War: ati, to 
caster, Pa., Sept. 27, remaining there but 1 


day. Oct.1it resumed its sessions at York, Pa. 
June 27, 1778, it adjourned to meet at Philadel- 
phia, where it reassembled July 7, remaining 
there until June 21, 1783, Its next meeting 
was at Princeton, N. J., June 30, remaining in 
session at that place until Nov. 4, when it ad- 
journed to meet at Annapolis, Md., Nov. 26, 
where its sessions were held until June 8, 1784. 
Adjourning, it next met at Trenton, N. J., 
Nov. 1. Dec. 24 it adjourned to meet-at New 
York, where it remained in session until its 
) final adjournment, Oct. 21, 1788. The several 
sessions here were as follows: Jan. 11 to: Nov. 
4, 1785; Nov. 7, 1785, to Nov. 3, 1786 (new offi- 
sers being chosen at the commencement of 
this session); Nov. 6, 1786, to Oct. 30, 1787 (new 
_Sificers again elected at beginning of session); 
_ Nov. 5, 1787, to final adjournment. It is a fact 
worthy. of record thatas the old Congress died, 
so the new was born, in the city of New York. 

‘Continental Money.—On. the authority of the Sec- 
ond Continental Congress an issue of paper 
money was begun in 1775 and continued till 
1779. This ‘‘money’’ wasin the nature of bills 
of credit and its value necessarily fluctuated 
with the fortunes of the Government which 
promised redemption. About $242,000,000 were 
put forth. At first the bills circulated on a par 
with gold, but later greatly depreciated. In 2 
years they had become depressed to half the 
value of gold. In 1779 they were reduced to 
one-twentieth of their face value and after- 
wards to one-fortieth. Congress then ordered 
the notes bought up at their. market value, 
replacing them by a new issue at the rate of 
20 to 1, to bear interest at 5 per cent. The 
old notes sank as low as 1,000 to 1 and finally 
disappeared. 

Continental Soldiers.—The regular troops of the 
American Revolutionary Army. They were 
under the command of Washington and were 
paid by the Government. In 1775: Congress 
appropriated £6,000 for their support and ap- 
pointed Washington to the command, Ten 
companies of expert riflemen were enlisted in 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. Continental sol- 
diers should not be confounded with guerrillas 
and militia. 

Contraband of War.—A term said to have been 
first.employed in the treaty of Southampton 
between Englandand Spain in 1625. Thetreaty 
of the Pyrenees between France and Spain, 
signed Nov. 7, 1659, modified the previously en- 
tertained motions of articles contraband of 
war, and a still more liberal construction was 
put upon the word by the Declaration of Paris, 
Apr. 26, 1856. All arms, ammunition, and sup- 
plies which may be of use in carrying on war 
or aiding in defense are by the laws of war 
contraband, and are liable to seizure by either 
belligerent should a neutral attempt to convey 
them to the other belligerent. Gen. B: F. But- 
ler in 1861 pronounced slaves of persons in 
rebellion against the United States Govern- 
ment contraband, 


‘Contracts, Government, recommendations re. 


On British vessels for Hk VI; 151. 
Trade in, and protection for neutral vessels, 
order regarding, VI, 176. — ie 


garding, V, 649. 


Contreras (Mexico), Battle: ote " en Gen. 


Twiggs’s division began its march upon the 
City of Mexico. “By the 18th the entire army 
was at-San Augustine, 9 miles from the city. 
On the 19th a preliminary assault was made 
upon Contreras Hill, a fortified position about 
4 miles from the city, held by Gen. Valencia 
with 6,000 men. Harly the next morning Con- 


treras Hill was taken by sudden assault, Valen- 


cia’s army being completely routed, with a 
loss of 2,500 men, Among the prisoners were 
4 generals. By this’ brilliant dash the Ameri- 
cans had gained one of the several strong 
positions by which the roads to’ the City of 
Mexico were guarded. The American loss 
was 50 men killed and wounded. The Mexi- 
cans lost heavily in cannon, muskets, and 
ammunition. 


Contreras (Mexico), Battle of, referred to, IV, ies 
Convention, Diplomatic.—In the language of di- 


plomacy, convention is usually synonymous 
with treaty, with the vague distinction that a 
convention relates to a few or unimportant or 
nonpolitical points. “Ihe protocol or informal 
treaty is sometimes referred to as a treaty. 
(See also Protocol.) 


Convention, Nominating.—An assembly of dele- 


gates or representatives for consultation on 
important political concerns and the nomina- 
tion of candidates for office. Harly American 
candidates for office either made a public an- 
nouncement of their candidacy or were placed 
in nomination ‘by a caucus more or less select. 
Out of this custom grew the Congressional 
caucus of party leaders and, at a later period, 
the legislative caucus.: This was defective in 
that parties having no legislative delegates 
had no caucus delegates. This was remedied 
by sending caucus delegates from those dis- 
tricts not represented by legislative delegates. 
This immediate step was succeeded by the 
nominating caucus or convention as at present 
conducted, both in the several States and in 
the nation, consisting of delegates from all 
parts of a State or of the nation chosen for the 
express purpose of making nominations. The 
first State convention of which we have any 
record was heldat Harrisburg, Pa., in 1788. The 
first national nominating convention was that 
held at Baltimore in September, 1831, by the 
Anti-Masons, In December of the same year 
the National Republicans, who were the pro- 
genitors of the Whigs, held a national conven- 
tion at Baltimore, In May, 1832,a Democratic 
national convention nominated Jackson for 
President and Van Buren for Vice-President. 
About 1840 both parties adopted this practice, 
since which time it has become universal. 


Convention, Revolutionary.—Previous to and at 


the beginning of the Revolution the royal gov- 
ernors of the Colonies dissolved the legislative 


» assemblies because of their opposition to the 
oppressive measures of the Crown and Parlia- 
ment. These assemblies immediately met 
sj ity what were called revolutionary conven- 
tions. In a short time these bodies acquired 
____ all authority over the people, to the sxsinsign 

. of the parent Government. 

_ Convention Troops.—A name applied to Gen, Bur- 
goyne’s army after the surrender at Saratoga,, 
N. Y., Oct. 17, 1777. A convention was signed 
fixing the terms of surrender. Burgoyne’s 
officers and men, numbering nearly 6,000, were 
allowed under the convention to march out of 
camp with the honors of war, promising to 
refrain from further. hostile acts against the 
States. Pending transportation to England 
they were quartered at Winter Hill and Pros- 
pect Hill, in Boston. Suspecting that the pa- 
role would be violated, Congress, after ratify- 
ing, revoked it. Aftera long delay Burgoyne 
and his staff were sent to England on parole 
and the troops were transferred to Rutland, 
Vt., and afterwards to Charlottesville, Va. 
There they remained till 1780, when the Brit- 
ish were removed to Fort Frederick, Md., and 
the Germans to Winchester, Va. Later some 
of the convention troops were temoved to Lan- 
caster, Pa., and others to East Windsor, Conn. 
By the end of 1782 they had been dispersed by 
exchange or desertion. 

Conventions. (See International Conventions; 
Treaties. ) 

Convicts, Foreign, involuntary deportation of 
paupers, idiots, insane persons, and, to United 
States, VII, 265. ‘ 

Cooley, Dennis N., treaty with Indians concluded 
by, VI, 394. 

Cooley, Lyman E., member of commission to 
consider construction of canal from Great 
Lakes to Atlantic Ocean, IX, 747. 

Coolidge, Joseph, jr., desk on which Declara- 

tion of Independence was written presented 
to United States by heirs of, VII, 588. 
Letter of Robert C. Winthropregarding, VII, 589. 

Cooly.—Originally the name of one of the abo- 
riginal hill tribes of Hindustan. In a general 
sense the word is used to designate an Asiatic 
laborer not an artisan. In a more specific 
sense the term is applied to the common 
laborer of China or India who emigrates toa 
foreign country under contract. The name is 
applied by Europeans in Hindustan to porters 
and laborers in general. In the United States 
the word is almost restricted to Chinese labor- 
ers who come into the country either volun- 
tarily or under contract. Cooly immigration 
began when slavery ceased. Their importa- 
tion and immigration into the United States 
have caused loud and frequent protests from 
the American laboring classes, especially in 
those portions of the country where the coolies 
mainly settle. The principal objection to 
them is that they underbid white labor in the 
open market and live more cheaply and amid 
surroundings intolerable to native working- 
men. Another objection to them is that they 
do noi amalgamate with the Caucasian race 
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and do not become eitizeys; of the country of 
their adoption, — 

Cooly Trade referred to, vy, 374, 596; VI, 60, 639; 
VII, 37, 80, 236. 

Cooper, Harriet E., act, granting pension to, 
vetoed, VIII,687. 

Copper, act regulating duties on, vetoed, VI, 705. 

Copper, Coins, weight of, reduced to one penny- 
weight, sixteen grains, I, ror. Is 

Copper Mines referred to, IT, 195, 234. 

Copperhead.—A term of opprobrium applied to 
citizens of the North who sympathized with 
the Southern Confederacy during the Civil 
War. The name was first used in a political 
sense in 1863 in reference to persons who 
favored peace on any terms, The epithet had 
its origin in the charge that those to whom it 
was applied were secret and insidious foes to 
the Union. The term has recently (1899) been 
applied to those who are not in sympathy 
with the prevalent ideas concerning the an- 
nexation of territory gained by the recent war 
with Spain, especially to those who are quietly 
endeavoring to foment discord among the 
people at home and the soldiers in the Philip- 
pines. 

Copyright.—As defined by Drone, copyright is 
the exc:usive right to multiply and dispose of 
copies of an intellectual production. Before 
the organization of the Federal Government 
the States issued copyrights. The Constitu- 
tion authorized Congress to grant copyrights 
to authors and patents to inventors. Ac- 
cordingly Congress passed a law in 1790 giv- 
ing authors the exclusive right to their 
works for 14 years, with the privilege of re- 
newal for 14 years. In 1831 the period was 
extended to 28 years, with the right of renewal 
for 14 years. The law of 1870 extends the right 
of renewal for 14 years to the widow or chil- 
dren of a deceased author who in his lifetime 
had been awarded a copyright for an original 
term of 28 years. Clerks of the district courts 
of the United States formerly issued copy- 
rights, but they are now issued by the Libra- 
rian of Congress. _In 1891 the international 
copyright law was passed, extending the privi- 
lege of American copyright to authors of such 
foreign countries as granted the same privi- 
lege to American authors. This reciprocal 
privilege, which is determined and effected 
by proclamation of the President, according 
to the terms of the law, has been availed of 
by several European and American nations. 
(See Copyright, Zost. ) 

Copyright: 

Correspondence with— 
Switzerland and France regarding interna- 
tional, referred to, VIII, 530. 
Switzerland and Italy regarding interna- 
tional, referred to, VIII, 404. 
Foreign holders of, to be privileged in United 
States discussed, VIII, 241; IX, 43, 126, 
International law of— . 
Convention regarding, with— 
Germany, IX, 191. 
Great Britain, V, 189, 230. 


100. 


Copyright—Continued. 

International law of—Continued. 
Correspondence with Great Britain regard- 

ing, referred to, IV, 150. 
Recommended, IX, A 126, 

Proclamation granting privilege to— 

Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Switzer- 
* land, IX, 147. 
Referred to, IX, 190. 

Chile, IX, 693. 

Denmark, IX, 395. 
Referred to, IX, 442. 

Germany, IX, 278. 
Referred to, IX, 317.. 

Italy, IX, gor. 
Referred to, IX, 317. 

Mexico, IX, 690. 

Portugal, IX, 398. 

Spain, IX, 592. 

Copyright Convention, International : 

At Berne discussed, VIII, 334, 505. 

Negotiations for, referred to, VIII, 38. 

Copyright Laws. (See Copyright.) 

Corbin, H. C€.: 

Dispatch to Gen. Otis regarding force, etc., for 
Philippine Islands, X, 355. 

Instructions to Gen. Merritt through, regard- 
ing joint occupancy of Philippine Islands 
with insurgents, X, 354. 

Instructions to Gen. Otis through, toavoid con- 
flict with Philippine insurgents, X, 359. 

Order through, to send troops to Iloilo, X, 358. 

Corea. (See Korea.) 

Corinth (Miss.), Battle of.—Oct. 2, 1862, the Con- 
federates under Generals Van Dorn and Price 
appeared in front of Corinth, and on the 
3d fighting began. Grant directed Rosecrans 
to call in all his forces for the defense, and 
dispatched Brig.Gen. McPherson to his sup- 
port from Jackson, Miss. Ord and Hurlbut 
were sent from Bolivar by way of Pocahontas 
to attack the flank of Van Dorn. Rosecrans’s 
army advanced 5 miles beyond the town and 
fell back, fighting, upon Grant’s fortifications. 
The battle was resumed on the morning of 
the 4th,and before noon the Confederate re- 
pulse was complete. The Confederates num- 
bered 38,000. The Federal forces amounted to 
19,000. The Federal loss was 315 killed, 1,812 
wounded, and 232 missing. ‘the Confederate 
losses were 1,423 killed, 5,962 wounded, and 
2,225 prisoners. On the 5th, while in retreat, 
the Confederates were attacked by the divi- 
sions of Ordand Hurlbut at the crossing of the 
Hatchie River, 1o miles from Corinth, A bat- 
tery and several hundred men were captured. 

Corinth, Miss., capture of, referred to, VI, 114. 

Corn, (See Agricultural Products.) 

Corn Laws.—In English history a series of laws 
covering the period from 1436 to 1846 regulat- 
ing the home and foreign grain trade of En- 
gland. During this period the export andim- 
port grain trade was the subject of elaborate 
and varying legislation, Very high protective 
duties were levied, which amounted to a pro- 
hibition of imports of grain, and large boun- 
ties were granted to encourage its exportation. 
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Aftera Jong and bitter agitation for the repeal ; 


of the corn laws throughout England, Parlia- 


‘ment in 1846, under the ministry of Sir Robert 
Peel, who had become a free trader, passed an 
act largely reducing the duty on imported 
grain, to take effect immediately, and further 
providing for a merely nominal duty after 
1849, which was later entirely removed. 

Corn Laws, repeal of, referred to, V, 124. ; 
Cornell, A. B., naval officer at port of New York, 
suspension of, discussed, VII, 511. 


Cornplanter, Seneca chief, mentioned, 1 III. 


Corporations: 

Bond issuance by, power of Territorial aM 
‘latures to authorize, ITT, 540.: 

‘Evils of trusts and monopolies discussed and 
‘recommendations regarding, VIII, 773; IX. 
43, 744. 

Exclusion of American insurance companies 
from Germany, IX, 626, 667, 751. 

Referred to, III, 164. 

Treatment of American insurance companies 
in Russia discussed, IX, 529. 

Corps of Engineers. (See Engineer Corps.) 
Corson, Sarah A., act granting pension to, 

vetoed, VIII, 700. 

Corwin, Thomas, minister to Mexico: 

Convention with Mexico proposed by, VI, 60, 
81. 

Dispatches from, recaietee war with Mexico, 
VI, 63. 

Treaties with Mexico concluded by, VI, 63. 

Costa Rica.—One of the Central American Re- 
publics. The name is Spanish, and means 

“rich coast.” It lies between lat. 8° and 11° 16’ 

north and long. 82° and 86° west, and is bound- 

ed on the north by Nicaragua,on the east by 
the Caribbean Sea, on the south by Colombia, 
and on the west and southwest by the Pacific 

Ocean, The soil is remarkably fertile, espe- 

cially on the table-lands and in the valleys. 

Coffee is the chief article of export. The 

country contains some rich gold mines, The 

Government consists of a President and a 

House of Deputies, The country was visited 

by Columbusin 1502, The first settlement was 

made by Francisco Hernandez.in 1523. Inde- 
pendence from Spain was declared in 1821, and 
the territory formed part of the Federal Re- 

public of Central America from 1823 to 1839. 

Area, 22,996 sq, miles; population (1899), 310,000. 

Costa Rica: 

Boundary question with Colombia discussed, 
VIII, 40; IX, 436. 

Boundary question with Nicaragua— 
Arbitration referred to President of United 

States, and award of, VIII, 784; X, 202. 
Settlement of, indispensable to commence- 

ment of ship canal, V, 166. ‘ 
Survey of port and river of San Juan, VI, 243. 

British protection over, correspondence re- 
garding, transmitted, V, 45. 

Claims of United States against, V, 517, 569. 
Commission to adjust, discussed, VI, 128, 
Convention for adjustment of, V, 644, 654. 

Commercial relations with, VI, 687. 

Consul of United States in, referred to, VI, 634. 


Costa Rica—Continued, : 

ine regarding, transmitted, V, 186, 

y I. 

\ Fugitive criminals surrendered to United 

States by, IX, 436. 

Negotiations with, transmission of informa- 

tion regarding, refused, V, 154. 

Transmitted, V, 159. 

Outrages committed on American citizens in, 
V, 517. 

Postai convention with, VI, 83. 

Relations with, V, 154, 155, 159. 

Rupture with Nicaragua amicably settled, X, 
Too, 

‘Territorial controversies between States on 
San Juan River, V, 203. 

Treaty with, transmitted and discussed, V, 139, 

644, 654. 
Exchange of ratification of, recommenda- 
- tions regarding, V, 670. 
Costello, Mr., convicted and sentenced to im- 

prisonment in Great Britain, VI, 636. 

Referred to, VI, 699. 

Released, VI, 704. 

Cotton, James D., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 444. 

Cotton. (See Agricultural Products.) 

Cotton Cases, suits pending in Court of Claims 
known as, VII, 49. 
Cotton Expositions. 

Orleans, La.) 

Cotton Loan referred to, VI, 385. 

Cottrell, Mr. (See Cedar Keys.) 

Council.—An assembly summoned or convened 
for consultation, deliberation, or advice. Po- 
litically, councils are held not only to advise 
and consult with executive officers, but also 
to enact legislation. Colonial governments 

“usually had a council similar to the up- 
per houses of later legislatures. The name 
“council”? was applied for a number of years 
to the higher branches of the legislatures of 
Delaware, Georgia, South Carolina, and Ver- 
mont. It has also been applied to the upper 
house of territorial legislatures, and in some 
States the governor has an executive council. 
The Federal Convention, in framing the Con- 
stitution, rejected the proposition for an ex- 
ecutive council, although it was urged by some 
statesmen of marked ability and experience. 

Council Bluffs, lowa, act authorizing purchase of 
ground for Government offices in, vetoed, 
VIII, 673. 

Count of Votes for President.—The electoral 

‘votes of the States are received by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. The two Houses meet in 
joint session on a day fixed by law, and the 
President of the Senate opens the returns and 
hands them to tellers, who count the votes 
and announce the result. In 1876 two sets of 
returns were received from certain States. A 
special electoral commission was appointed by 
Congress to decide which were the regular 
returns. In 1887 Congress passed a law pro- 
viding that contests over electors should be 
finally decided under State laws, as far as 
possible, 


(See Atlanta, Ga.; New 
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Counterfeiting igh aa 
Of foreign md domestic coins, II, 5733 Il, ra 
Pardons granted courifegfeltens, etc., referred 

to, VI, 620. 

County.—Originally the territory of a count. or 
earl. County government was early estab- 
lished in this country. In 1639 Virginia had 8 
counties, originally called shires. By 1680 the 
number was increased to 20, In South Caro- 

. lina the original subdivision of the Colony was 
the parish. Southern counties generally had 
officers and courts similar to those of England. 
Massachusetts first incorporated counties in 
1643. In most Colonies, however, county gov- 
ernment was established with English rule. 
Each State of the Union, except Louisiana, 
which adheres to the parish system, is now 
divided into counties, each of which contains 
a county seat, in which is usually located a 
court-house and a jail or prison. © 

Courier, The, officers and men of, rescued by 

Spanish ship Sadzna, IV, 152. 
Compensation for, requested, IV, 152. 

Court of Claims.—A tribunal established by act 
of Congress Feb. 24,1855, consisting of 5 judges, 
to hear and determine claims (except for pen- 
sions) against the United States based upon 
any law of Congress, regulation of an Execu- 
tive Department, or contract made by the 
United States. All claims are presented by 
petition. Petitions regarding claims and bills 

for their allowance introduced in Congress 
may be, by that body or by committees of the 
Senate or House, referred to the Court of 
Claims. Cabinet officers may also refer claims 
upon their Departments to this court. De- 
mands which are adjudged valid ate payable 
out of the National Treasury. The court sits 
annually in Washington. Appeals may be 
taken to the Supreme Court in certain cases. 

Court of Claims (see also Southern Claims Com- 

mission ; War Claims): 
Act in relation to new trials in, vetoed, VII, 214. 
Claims pendingin, referred to, VII, 251 ; IX, 320. 
Joint resolution to refer certain claims to, dis- 
cussed, VIII, 154. 
Judgments of, should be made final, VI, 51. 
Method of verifying claims against Govern- 
ment, recommendations regarding, VII, 349. 
Suits pending in, known as cotton cases, VII, 


49. 

Court of Private Land Claims: 

Difficulty in administering law establishing, 
discussed, IX, 203, 325. 
Organization of, discussed, IX, 197. 

Court, Supreme.—The Constitution of the United 
States provided fora Supreme Court,and the 
judiciary act of 1789 prescribed its times of ses- 
sion andits rules of procedure. It holds one 
term annually at Washington, commencing 
the second Monday in October. At present 
(1902) it consists of a Chief Justice and 8 asso- 
ciate justices, but originally there were but 
5 associate justices. All its members are 
appointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and hold office dur- 
ing good behavior, receiving a compensation 
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which may not be diminished during their 
term of office. They have the privilege of re- 

; tiring at the age of 70 if they have served 10 
“years and of drawing their salaries for the 
_remainder of life. ‘The jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court extends to all cases in law and 

* equity arising under the Constitution, the laws 
of the United States, and treaties which are 

_ made under their authority ; toall cases affect- 
ing ambassadors or other public ministers and 
“consuls ; to all admiralty and maritime cases ; 
to controversies to which the United States is 

a party; to controversies between 2 or more 

States, between citizens of different States, be- 

tween citizensof the same State claiming lands 

under grants of different States, between a 

‘State and foreign States. and between citizens 

of a State and foreign States, citizens, or sub- 
jects. In all cases affecting ambassadors or 
other public ministers and consuls and those 
in which a State shall be a party the Supreme 

Court has original jurisdiction. In alltheother 

cases aforementioned it has appellate jurisdic- 

tion both as to law and fact. The Supreme 

Court also has appellate jurisdiction over cases 

from the United States circuit courts where 

more than $2,500 isinvolved. ‘he first session 

of the court was held in 1790. 

Court, Supreme : 

Allotment of justices of, to circuits, VI, 123, 
175. 

Appeals to, from courts of District of Columbia 
and Territories, recommendations regard- 
ing, VIII, 354, 518. 

Bill for relief of, discussed, IX, 125. 

Building for, recommended, X, 118. 

Delay of justice in, discussed and intermediate 
court recommended, VII, sot, 574, 622; VIII, 
53,777; 1X, 42. 

Circuit courts of appeals discussed, IX, 536. 
Act regarding, vetoed, IX, 244. 

Distribution of decisions of, referred to, IV, 277, 
359- 

Justices of— 

Salaries of, increase in, recommended, VII, 
42. 

Should be exempted from other duties, II, 
261. : 

Limitation upon right in felony cases to re- 
view by, recommended, IX, 197, 448. 

Reports of. (See Supreme Court Reports.) 

Vacancies in, and reasons for not filling, dis- 
cussed by President Lincoln, VI, 49. 

Courts.—In the United States courts are public 
tribunals for the administration of justice and 
the interpretation of law. Their functions 
include the protection of private rights, the 
punishment of crime, and the regulation of 
conflicting interests of individuals and States. 

In accordance with the provision of the Consti- 

tution establishing a Supreme Court and con- 

ferring upon Congress power to create inferior 
tribunals, a regular system of courts has been 
formed, The system at first adopted has not 
been changed in anyessential manner, The 
Supreme Court is the highest tribunal of the 
United States. Itconsists of aChief Justiceand 
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8 associate justices. ‘The court holdsitssessions 
in the Capitol at Washington. It has both orig- 
inal and appellate jurisdiction, but in practice 
usually the latter. Its original jurisdiction is 
over all cases affecting representatives of for- 


eign powers and cases in which a State is a 


patty. In some cases ‘its jurisdiction is not 
only original, but exclusive. In its appellate 
function it reviews and may affirm or reverse 
the judgments and decrees of the inferior 
United States courts and, generally in civil 
cases, of the highest State courts. After the 
Supreme Court the most important Federal 
courts are, beginning with the lowest, the 
district courts, circuit courts, and circuit 
“courts of appeals. All these exercise both 
law and equity jurisdiction, as prescribed by 
law. Final appeals are taken to the Su- 
preme Court. United States district courts 
usually have jurisdiction over a single State, 
but some of the larger States have been 
divided into 2 or more districts by Congress. 
There are now 63 districts in the United States. 
Each district court consists of a single judge. 
Original jurisdictionis exercised in civil, crimi- 
nal, and admiralty cases, The ‘class of ques- 
tions which may come before the district courts 
is modified by Congressfromtimetotime, The 
' district courts exercise concurrent jurisdiction 
with the circuit courts of all crimes and of- 
fenses against the United States the punish- 
ment of which is not capital. The United 
States is divided into 9 judicial circuits, each 
of which is presided over by a circuit judge. 
Each circuit judge is required to attend at 
least one term of such court to which he is 
appointed in each district of his circuit during 
every 2 years, Circuit courts have jurisdiction 
in patent cases, but they have no appellate 
jurisdiction. Their original jurisdiction ex- 
tends concurrently with that of the State 
courts where the United States or an alien is 
plaintiff in certain cases or where the suit is 
between a citizen of the State in which it is 
brought and a citizen of another State. The 
circuit court of appeals was established by act 
of Mar. 3, 1891. This law created in each of the 
9 judicial circuits a circuit court of appeals, con- 
sisting of 3 judges, 2o0f whom constitute a quo- 
rum, An additional judge was appointed in 
each circuit. This judge anda Supreme Court 
associate justice assigned to the circuit, or the 
Chief Justice and any of the several district 
court judges within the circuit, are competent 
to sit as a circuit court of appeals, The judi- 
cial systems of the several States of the Union 
are in general modeled after the Federal sys- 
tem, but are diverse in many details. Besides 
the courts mentioned above, Congress in 1855 
established the Court of Claims, of 5 judges, 
which sits in Washington City. The court hag 
jurisdiction of claims against the United 
States. The District of Columbia has a su- 
preme court and a court of appeals, over both 
of which the Supreme Court of the United 
States has appellate jurisdiction. Territorial 
courts are also provided, the judges of which 


are appointed by the President for 4 years, 
_and over which the Supreme Court has also 
appellate jurisdiction, The Court of Private 
Land Claims was established to examine and 
determine land claims. 


__ Courts, Cireuit.—The judiciary oe of 1789 pro- 
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vided for United States circuit courts and dis- 
trict courts inferior tothe Supreme Court. No 
provision having been made for circuit judges, 


the circuit courts up to 1869 were held by jus- - 


tices of the Supreme Court and district judges. 
In 1801 Congress passed a law providing for 16 
circuit judges, but it was repealed the follow- 
ing year. In 1869 special judges were pro- 
vided for the circuit courts, and the New York 
circuit has since been given an additional one. 
Supreme Court cases having accumulated be- 
yond the capacity of the court to consider in 
reasonable time, Congress in 1891 provided for 
an additional circuit judge in each circuit and 
established circuit courts of appeals, to consist 
of the circuit and district judges of each cir- 
cuitanda justice of the Supreme Court. These 
circuit courtsof appeals have final jurisdiction 
over appeals from the district and circuit courts 
except in questions of the jurisdiction of those 
courts and in constitutional, prize, and capital 
cases. (See also Courts.) 
Courts, Circuit. (See Courts, Federal.) 
Courts, Consular: 

Jurisdiction referred to, VIII, 67. 

Of acting consuls and vice-consuls of United 

States in China, V, 418. 
Regulations for, V, 580; VIII, 803; X, 365. 
In China, VIII, 88. 
_ Japan, VII, 118; VIII, 43. 
Korea, IX, 240. 

Recommended, VIII, 783; IX, 36. 
Reorganization of, recommended, VIII, 338. 
Courts, District.—A division of the Federal 

court system. Originally each State consti- 
tuted a district, but later some of the States 
were divided. There are now 63 of these 
lowest grades of Federal courts. (See also 
Courts. ) 
Courts, District. 
Courts, Federal: 

Act regarding establishment of circuit 
courts of appeals and regulating jurisdic- 
tion of, vetoed, IX, 244. 

Extension of jurisdiction of, recommended, 
I, 139. 

Fee system as applicable to officials of, abo- 

lition of, discussed, IX, 729. 
Recommended, VIII, 354; TX, 447, 536. 

Modifications in system of, recommended, 
VIII, 53; 354- 

Offenses against court officers should -be 
made cognizable in, IX, 42, 198. 

Offenses against treaty rights of foreigners 
in United States should be made cogniza- 
ble in, IX, 183. ; 

Power of, over Executive Departments dis- 
cussed, ITI, 503. 

Process of, should be uniform, rf, 83. 

Removal of cases from State courts to, re- 
strictions on, recommended, VIII, 354. 


(See Courts, Federal.) 
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Courts, Federal—Continued. 
Removal of cases involving aeeuont 
obligations from State courts to, IV, 75, 103. 
Returns of causes Ae ed in, referred to, 
I, 3375 HU, 72. 

Circuit— Freie. 

Allotment of justices of. Supreme Court to, 

VI, 123, 175. 

Appeals from, recommendations regarding, 
VIII, 354. : 
Extension of system of, recommended, ‘It, 

461, 558, 605; VI, 49. 

Resumption of authority of, in States orhiite 
rebellion had existed recommended, VI, 
358. 

Correspondence regarding, érerienatived, 
VI, 378. 
Transfer of original jurisdiction of, to dis- 
trict courts recommended, VIII, 354. 

Circuit courts of appeals— 

Act regarding, vetoed, IX, 244. 

Discussed, IX, 536. 

Commissioners, jurisdiction to try misde- 
meanors recommended, VIII, 354; IX, 447, 
536. 

District— 

Act providing for trials in, vetoed, I, 511. 

Transfer of original jurisdiction of circuit 

courts to, reeommended, VIII, 354. 
Courts-Martial : 
In Army discussed, VIII, 348. 
Navy referred to, II, 326. 
Regulations for government of, IX, 167, 602. 
Courts, Military, order in relation to trials by, 

VI, 440. 

Courts of Appeals, Circuit. (See Courts, Federal.) 

Courts, Provisional, in Louisiana, order regard- 
ing, VI, 122. 

Courts, State : 

Removal of cases from, to Federal courts, re- 
strictions on, recommended, VIII, 354. 

Removal of cases involving international ob- 
ligations from, to Federal courts, IV, 75, 103. 

Covoda (N. Mex.), Battle of.—After Gen. Phil. 

Kearny had established the authority of the 

United States securely, as he thought, in New 

Mexico, he proceeded toward the Pacific, leav- 

ing small forces in the garrisons behind. Jan. 

15, 1847, Governor Bent, Sheriff Elliott, and 20 

others were murdered by insurgent Mexicans 

at San Fernando de Taos and 7 others at 

Turley’s, 8 miles distant, in the valley of the 

Moro. Col. Sterling Price, who was in com- 

mand at Santa Fé, learning of the uprising, 

Jan. 23 started for the scene with a force of 

about 4oo. He encountered a force of 1,500 at 

the village of Covoda, which he dispersed after 

a severe engagement. 

Covode, John, mentioned, VI, 373. 
Covode Investigation.—A committee of the House 
of the Thirty-sixth Congress was appointed, 
ith John Covode, of Pennsylvania, as chair- 
ee to investigate charges made by 2 Anti- 


’ Tecompton Democrats, who alleged that Pres- 


ident Buchanan had used corrupt influences 
to induce them to vote for the Lecompton bill. 
The investigating committee consisted of 5 
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members, The 3 Republicans voted to sustain 
‘the charges and the 2 Democrats to exonerate 
the President. No action was taken. 

Covode Investigation, V, 614, 619. — 

Cowans Ford (N. €.), Battle of.—Feb. 1, 1781, 
Cornwallis, who had a second time invaded 
North Carolina, attempted to prevent the junc- 
tion of Morgan’s division of the American 
‘army with the main body under Gen. Greene. 
The Americans, pursued by the British, crossed 

the Catawba River at Cowans Ford. Gen. 

Davidson with 300 militia was left to oppose 
the crossing of Cornwallis. Davidson was 
killed and the militia scattered. 

Cowdin, Elliot C., commissioner to Paris Expo- 

sition, report of, transmitted, VI, 630. 
Cowpens (S. €.), Battle of.—One of the events 
following Gen. Greene’s taking command of 

the: Southern army in the Revolution, which 
decided the fate of the war in that quarter. 
Cornwallis, in:command of the British army 
and in possession of South Carolina, meditated 
an invasion of North Carolina. Tarleton,with 
the advance guard of Cornwallis’s army, con- 
sisting of about 1,100 men, pressed Morgan 
across the Pacolet, a branch of the Broad 
River, and back to the Cowpens, an extensive 
pasture ground on the Broad River about 2 
miles south of the boundary line between the 
Carolinas. Morgan’s force consisted of about 
g00 men. Jan. 17, 1781, Tarleton began the 
attack. The battle was well fought and dis- 
played remarkable generalship on the part of 
Morgan, With his 900 men he surrounded and 
nearly annihilated Tarleton’s 1,100, Tarleton 
and 270 men only escaping. The Americans 
lost but 12 killed and 6:1 wounded. Two 
standards, too horses, 35 wagons, 800 muskets, 
and 2 cannon were captured. 

Cox, Jacob D., mentioned, VI, 614, 617, 619. 

Cox, Zachariah, arrest and confinement of, I, 364. 

Crabb, Col., execution of, referred to, V, 481, 565. 

Cradle of Liberty.x—A name applied to Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, an old building used as a market 
house and place of public meeting from the 
early days of the settlement. It has been the 
scene of some of the most stirring appeals to 
patriotism by American citizens, particularly 
during and previous to the Revolutionary War. 
Upon being refused the use of Faneuil Hall 
for a meeting in March, 1850, Daniel Webster 
wrote: ‘I shall defer my visit to Faneuil Hall, 
the cradle of American liberty, until its doats 
shall fly open on golden hinges to lovers of 
Union as wellas of liberty.” The appellation 
has since clung to the building, 

Craig, James, alleged secret agent employed by, 
for fomenting disaffection in United States, I 
498. 

Craig, Robert, mentioned, VIII, 150. 

Craighill, W. R., Yorktown monument built un- 
der direction of, VIII, 263. 

Crampton, John F. T,, mentioned, V, 44. 

Cranch, William: 

Commissioner of Washington City, I, 314. 
Oath of office administered to President Tyler 
by, IV, 31. 
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Crane, James M., mentioned, V, 483. 
Crane, Thomas J., report of, on iapreciice ‘chia 
tion of Ohio River transmitted, V, 149. 
Craney Island, Va.: 
British attack on, repulsed, I, 539. - 


Evacuation of batteries on, referred to, VI, 112. 


Craven, T. A. M., mentioned, V, 593. shi 
Craven, Thomas T., thanks of Congress to, rec- 
ommended, VI, 76. 
Crawford, Richard B., act dranting seuaiee to, 
vetoed, VII, 172. — 
Crawford, T. Hartley, eomuiionion from, re- 
garding Indian affairs, III, 580, 621, 625. 
Crawford, William H., mentioned, III, 8. 
Crédit Mobilier.—A joint stock company origi- 
_nally chartered by the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture under the name of the Pennsylvania Fis- 
cal Agency, with a capital of $2,500,000. The 
charter was purchased by a company having 
contracts for the construction of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. ‘The value of the stock, which 
depended upon the liberality of the contracts 
made by Congress, rose to an enormous price 
and paid large dividends earned in the con- 
struction of the Union Pacific road. In the 
Presidential election of 1872 the Democrats 
charged the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Vice-President, and the Vice-President elect 
with accepting Crédit Mobilier stock as an in- 
direct bribe for politicalinfluence. An investi- 
gation followed, in which it was developed that 
several members of Congress were holders of 
thiscompany’s stack. One Senator was recom- 
mended for expulsion, but as his term was 
about to expire no action was taken. Repre- 
sentatives Oakes Ames, of Massachusetts, and 
Jaines Brooks, of New York, were censured 
by the House. 
Credit, Public: 
Act to strengthen, referred to, VII, 463. 
Bank of United States attempts to impair, IIT, 
13. 
Discussed. (See Finances discussed.) 
Faith of nation must be preserved, I, 346; IV, 
226. 
Indebtedness of States works injury to, IV, 208. 
Progress of, witnessed by rise of American 
stock abroad, I, 81, 132. 


Progressive state of, I, 84, 85, 103, 130, 329, 478, 564.- 


Provision for preservation of, recommended, 
V, 542. 

“Strength and security of.Government rest 
upon,”’ I, 220, 

Support of, provision for, recommended, I, 66, 
68, 69, 238; IV, 207, 226, 265; V, 542. 

System of, should not be left unfinished, I, 167. 

Credit System discussed by President Van Buren, 
III, 324. 


Creditors, Government, payment of, in depreci. 


ated currency referred to, IIT, 560, 589, 590, 591, 
593. 


Creek Indian War.—Tecumseh, the ambitious 


Shawnee chief, and his brother, the Prophet, 


in their efforts to work up a conspiracy of all 
the North Anierican Indians against the 
United States, joined with the British in the 


— 
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“War of 1812, Tecumseh was defeated by Har- © 
ison at Tippecanoe and was killed in the bat- 
tle of the Thames, Oct. 5, 1813, but his schemes 
agitated and divided the Creek Nation. 
Weathersford, or Red Eagle, became so trou- 
blesome as the leader of the war faction that 
bodies of militia were sent against him from 
Tennessee and Georgia. The first serious out- 
break of the Creeks was the massacre of the 
garrison and refugees at Fort Mims, Aug. 30, 
1813. As a result, Alabama was almost aban- 
doned by whites. Self-protection anda desire 
for revenge took possession of the people of 
Georgia and Tennessee. Gen. Jackson en- 
tered the field at the head of the Tennessee 
militia. Gen. Floyd led the Georgians to 
avenge the massacre, and Gen, Claiborne was 
acting at the head of troops from Louisiana 
and Mississippi. The war received its death 
blow at the hands of Jackson at Horse Shoe 
Bend, Mar. 27,1814. It lasted only 7 months. 
Taken alone it was of minor importance, but 
considered in connection with the War of 1812 
it had an important bearing. With the subju- 
gation of the Creeks perished all hope of In- 
dian aid in the Southwest for the proposed 
occupation of the Mississippi Valley. 

Creek Indians.—A powerful confederacy of the 
Muskhogean stock of Indians, which in the 
early days of American history inhabited Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and part of Florida. At the 
instigation of Spaniards the Ydmasi tribe 
made several attacks upon the settlers during 
the eighteenth century. They aided the 
British in the War of the Revolution, attack- 
ing Gen. Wayne in 1782. In 1790 they signed 
a treaty of friendship, but broke it 2 years 
later. In 1802and 1805 they ceded lands tothe 
whites. They joined the British in the War 
of 1812, and Aug. 30, 1813, they attacked Fort 
Mims and massacred 400 people. Mar. 27, 
1814, they were completely subjugated by Gen. 
Jackson and ceded the greater part of their 
land to the whites. The Seminoles, a rene- 
gade body of Creeks, made war upon the 
United States from 1835 to 1843. Part of the 
Creeks moved to Louisiana and part to Texas. 
Later Gen. Scott subjugated them, and they 
were removed to a reservation between the 
Canadian and Arkansas rivers. In 1866 they 
ceded a largetract of land to the Government. 
The Creeks now occupy lands in Indian Ter- 
ritory, are well organized, and have a popula- 
tion, including mixed bloods, of about 15,000. 

Creek Indians: 

Charges against United States agent for, II, 399. 

Claims of citizens of Georgia and, to lands, 
II, 83. 

Commerce with, I, 77. 

Conflicting claims of Georgia and, to lands. 
(See Georgia.) 

Convention with, I, 390. 

Court of inquiry relative to campaign against, 

III, 289. 
Opinion of, disapproved, III, 289. 
Proceedings of, transmitted for action there- 
on, ITI, 291. 
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Creek Indians—Continued.. i 
Difficulties of, with, Seminoles, V, 295, 364. 
Difficulties’ with, I, 151. 

Frauds practiced upon, in land sales, III, 405, 
480, 
Hostilities of, ended, ITT, 253, 254. 
Referred to, ITI, 280. 
Lands— 
Ceded to United States by, I, 343, 374, 3873 II, 
394; IX, 15. 

Amount of cession, IX, 46. 

Proposition regarding, VIII, 72, 807. 
Opened tosettlement by proclamation, IX, 15. 
Purchased for Seminoles from, VIII, 199. 

Additional proposition regarding, IX, 7o. 
Purchased from, title to, discussed, VIII, 266. 

Murdered by outlaws, I, 151, 

Protection for lands of, invoked, II, 370. 

Removal of, discussed and referred to, ITI, 55; 
113, 498. 

Sales of Teservations of deceased, ITT, 516. 

Treaty with, transmitted and discussed, I, 70, 

76, 78, 79; Ill, 167, 175; 199, 210, 397, 554; age 85, 

287, 306, 324, 343, 345; 370 394, 398, 399, 402, 509, 

569; IL, 37, 516; IV, 361; V, 242, 383; VI, 193, 

393,702; VIII, 807; X, 501. 

Correspondence regarding, II, 320. 
Proclamation regarding, I, 80. 
Ratified by proclamation, X, sor. 
Rights of, under, II, 370. 

War with. (See Indian Wars.) 

Creole Case.—During the passage of the brig 
Creole from Hampton Roads to New Orleans 
with a cargo of slaves, in November, 1841, some 
of the negroes rose against the officers of the 
vessel, killed one of the owners, and ran the 
vessel into Nassau, New Providence. All were 
here set at liberty by the English authorities 
except those charged with murder. Great 
Britain refused to surrender them on demand 
of the United States (IV, 91), but the matter was 
finally settled by a treaty in 1842, During the 
negotiations for this treaty resolutions embody- 
ing the principles of the Anti-Slavery Party 
were offered in Congress by Joshua R. Gid- 
dings, of Ohio. He was censured by the 
House and thereupon resigned. Returning to 
Ohio, he was reelected by a large majority, 
with instructions to present the resolutions 
again. 

Creole, The, liberation of cargo of slaves on, at 
Nassau, New Providence, IV, 91, ror. 

Crescent City, The, not allowed to land passen- 
gers and mail at Havana, Cuba, V, 237. 

Crete: 

Resolution of Congress declaring sympathy 
for suffering people of, referred to, VI, 693. 
Revolution in, referred to, VI, 462. 

Cridler, Thomas W., special commissioner to 
Paris Exposition, report of, transmitted, X, 104. 

Crime, international convention for suppression 
of, VII, 161. 

Crimes and Misdemeanors : 

Abduction of foreigners claiming protection of 
United States should be made a crime, V, 12. 

Convictions, executions, and pardons for capi- 
tal_offenses referred to, II, 425. 
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Crimes and Misdemeanors—Continued. ~~ 
Degrees in crime of murder should be recog- 

nized, IX, 320, 448, 536. 
Limitation upon right in felony cases to re- 
_ view by Supreme Court pecppmendss, ae 
197, 448. 
Trial of misdemeanors by United States com- 
missioners recommended, VIII, 354; IX, 447, 
_ 536. 

Criminal Code, revision of, recommended, I, i 
V, I2, 136. 

Criminal Law, abuse of administration of, ‘Te- 
ferred to, VIII, 355; LX, 447. ‘ 

Criminals. (See Fugitive Criminals.) 

Criminals, Foreign, introduction of, into United 
States referred to, IV, 518; VII, 636. 

Crist6bal Colén, The, mentioned, X, 92. 

Crittenden, J. J., Acting Secretary of State, V, 
112," 

Crittenden Compromise.—This was one of the 
numerous schemes to compromise the slavery 
question ona peaceful basis. John J. Critten- 
den was a Senator from Kentucky and tried 
to harmonize North and South on the slavery 
question. He hoped to evade the impending 
war by proposing in 1860 a constitutional 
amendment which should divide the United 
States into slaveholding and nonslaveholding 
portions. He proposed dividing the two sec- 
tions by the parallel of 36° 30’, the United 
States to pay the owner for every fugitive 
slave captured. The proposition, which in- 
cluded other compromise measures, was never 
submitted to the States. 

Croker, Uriel, act for relief of, allowed to be- 
come law, VIII, 265. 

Crook, George: 

Member of— 
Ponca Indian Commission, VII, 630. 
Sioux Indian Commission, IX, 45. 

Report of, regarding services of Apache Indi- 
ans, IX, 60. 

Crooks, James, claim of, against United States 
for seizure of schooner, VIII, 390; IX, 227. 

Crosby, Pierce, thanks of Congress to, recom- 
mended, VI, 76. 

Cross Keys (Va.), Battle of.—During Stonewall 
Jackson’s movement up the Shenandoah Val- 
ley in the summer of 1862 Generals Frémont 
and Shields were both on the alert to capture 
him, Frémont reached Strasburg June 1, just 
after Jackson had passed through. At Port 
Republic the Shenandoah Rive? divides, and 
on the larger of the two branches, at a village 
known as Cross Keys, Frémont brought 
Ewell’s division of Jackson’s army to bay June 
8. Aslight skirmish ensued and Ewell retired 
during the night. Jackson soon after effected 
a junction with Gen. Lee, and together they 
fought the battles around Richmond. 

Crow Creek Indians. (See Umpqua Indians.) 

Crow Creek Reservation. (See Sioux Reserva- 
tion.) 

Crow Indians : 

Agfeement with— 
For sale of lands, IX, 132. 
For use of railroad, VIII, 70. 
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_ Crow Indians—Continued. 

Agreement ‘with—Continued. | 
Regarding individual allotments, VIII, 372. 
Appropriation for supplies for, recommended, ” 
“VIII, 194. : 

Treaty with, IT, 347; VI, 637. 

Crow Reservation, Mont., opened to settlement 
by proclamation, IX, TX, 292. 

Crowell, John, treaty with Indians concluded by, 
II, 394. 

Crown Lands. (See ’ Lands, Crown.) 

Crown Point (N. Y.), Capture of.—Immediately 
after the capture of Ticonderoga, May 12, 1775, 
Col. Seth Warner, with a small detachment of 
men, proceeded to Crown Point, on Lake 
Champlain, about 90 miles north of Albany. 
The place was strongly fortified and mounted 
114 cannon, but was garrisoned by only 12 men, 
‘These were captured and the fort manned by 
Warner’s men. 

Crowninshield, A. S., report of, on lives lost by 
sinking of the Mazne, X, 70. 
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Crozier, Captain William, Peace Commissioner at 


The Hague, X, 158. 

Cuartel Lot, survey and disposal of land known 
as, discussed, IX, 69. 

Cuba.—The island of Cuba was discovered Oct, 
28, 1492, by Christopher Columbus, who took 
possession of it in the name of Spain. The 
first attempt at a permanent settlement was 
made in 1511 by Don Diego Columbus, a son of 
Christopher Columbus, and Diego Velasquez, 
who landed at’ Baracoa with 300 men. The 
first settlement at Santiago de Cuba was made 
in 1514,and the following year a settlement 
was made at Trinidad. The island was first 
named Juana, then Fernandina, and later Ave 
Maria. It received its present name from the 
natives of the island, whom Columbus de- 
scribed as a peaceful, contented, and progress- 
ive race. It is called ‘‘The Gem of the An- 
tilles,’ and is the largest of the West India 
Islands. Its length, following a curved line 
through its center, is 730 miles, and its average 
breadth is 60 miles. Itsarea is about 35,994Sq. 
miles. It is irregular, shaped somewhat like 
a half-moon, long and narrow, extending from 
east to west, its convex part facing the north. 
It has a coast line of about 2,000 miles, or, in- 
cluding all indentations, nearly 7,000 miles. 
The population of the island in 1899 was found 
by census, 1,572,797. It lies between long. 74° 
and 85° west and lat. 19° and 23° north. “It 
is situated at the entrance to the Gulf of 
Mexico and divides that entrance into 2 pas- 
sages. It is bounded on the north by the Flor- 
ida, Ocanpo, and Old Bahama channels, on the 
east by the Strait of Maisi, on the south by the 
Strait of Colon and the Sea of the Antilles, and 
on the west by the Strait of Yucatan. Cuba is 
generally low and swampy along the coast. 
Especially is this true of the southern coast, 
while the interior of the island is high table- 
land. Thereare many mountain rangesin the 
interior, some reaching an elevation of over 
6,000 feet above sea level. Therearenoknown 
volcanoes in Cuba or in the Isle of Pines. On 


.the interior, nearly all of the rivers flow to the 
north or to the south, and are therefore neces- 
sarily short. There are few navigable rivers, 
and these but fora short distance from their 
mouths andonly forsmall coastersand canoes. 
In the interior there are many pretty lakes 
and bayous, and, while some of them are 
very picturesque, like the rivers they are of 
little importance commercially. Many of 
these lakes and bayous are salt-water bodies. 
Situated within and near the border of the 


northern tropical zone, the climate of the low — 


coast lands of Cuba is that of the torrid zone, 
but the higher interior of the island enjoys a 
more temperateatmosphere. Asinother lands 
on the border of the Tropics, the year is di- 


. vided between a hot wet Season, corresponding 


to the northern declination of the sun,anda 
cool dry period. From May to October iscalled 
the wet season, though rain falls in every 
“month of the year. With May spring begins, 
rain and thunder are of almost daily occur- 
rence, and the temperature rises high, with 
little variation. The period from November to 
Aprilis called the dryseason, For7years the 
mean annual rainfall at Havana in the wet 
season has been observed to be 27.8 inches and 
of the dry months 12.7, or 40.5 inches for the 
year. At Havana in the warmest months— 
those of July and August—the average tem- 
perature is 82° F., the maximum being 88° and 
the minimum 76°. Inthe cooler months—De- 
cember and January—the thermometer aver- 
ages 72°, the maximum being 78° and the mini- 
mum 58°. The average temperature of the 
year at Havana on a mean of 7 years is 77°; 
but in the interior, at elevations of over 300 
“feet above the sea, the thermometer occasion- 
ally falls to the freezing point in winter. 
Hoar frost is not uncommon, and during 
north winds thin ice may form, though snow 
is unknown in any part of the island. It 
hails frequently. The prevailing language 
is Spanish. Under Spanish rule the Roman 
Catholic was the only religion tolerated. 
There were no Jewish or Protestant places of 
worship. While a person complying with all 
the requirements was permitted to remain on 
the island, he was not allowed to promulgate 
doctrines at variance with those of the estab- 
lished church. Catholicism was supported by 
the general revenues of the island, and all the 
items of expense were determined at Madrid. 
The educational system of Cuba was under 
the direction of the Governor-General and 
the rector of the University of Havana, both 
being natives of Spain and appointed by the 
Crown. It is estimated that there are about 
20,000,000 acres of wild and uncultivated land, 
12,000,000 of which are virgin forest. These 
forests are toa great extent dense and almost 
impenetrable in some sections, especially the 
eastern portion of Santa Clara, Puerto Prin- 
cipe, and some parts of Santiago de Cuba 
provinces. ‘The Isle of Pines, a dependency of 
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account of the peculiar shape of the island, | 
_ being long and narrow, with its highlands in 
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‘Cuba, isalso heavily wooded. ‘The forests pre- 
servé their verdure throughout the entire year. 
The palm is the most common of all the Cuban 
trees,and perhaps the most valuable. The 
lands most celebrated for their fertility are the 
districts of Sagua, Cienfuegos, Trinidad, Matan- 
zas, and Mariel. The Valley of Guines owes 
its reputation to artificial irrigation. ‘The 
principal agricultural products are sugarcane, 
coffee, tobacco, cocoa, cotton, sarsaparilla, va- 
nilla, copal, china root, cassia, palma christi, 
mustard, pepper, ginger, licorice, balsam de 
Guatemala, india rubber, etc. The fruits are 
numerous and delicious. Among them are 
the pineapple, custard apple, cocoanut, plum, 
guava, banana, orange, citron, lemon, mango, 
ete. The island hasa great variety of miner- 
als, gold, silver, iron, copper, lead, asphaltum, 
antimony, platinum, petroleum, marble, jas- 
per, etc., being found in greater or less quan- 
tity. As yet no coal has been found, although 
a substance resembling it is much used as fuel 
and generally called ‘‘coal” by the natives. 
Gold and silver have not been found in paying 
quantities, although the early settiers mined a 
considerable amount of each. The exports 
consist of sugar, tobacco, coffee, brandy, cop- 
per, wax, honey, cotton, leather, horn, cocoanut 
oil, timber, and fruit. Besides the cigar fac- 
tories there are no manufacturing industries 
ofimportanceinthe island. The railroad sys- 
tems of Cuba have been poorly developed. 
There are in all about 1,100 miles of trackage, 
not including the suburban roads, of which 
little information is obtainable. The tele- 
graph system until recently has been notably 
poor. Havana was founded on its present 
sitein 1519. Itwastotally destroyed in 1538 by 
French privateers, but was immediately tre- 
built. The capital of the island was located 
at Santiago de Cuba until 1550, when it was 
moved to the city of Havana. During the 
latter part of the eighteenth and the early 
part of the nineteenth century a number of 
insurrections and revolts were instituted, but 
were successfully suppressed by the Spaniards. 
An important one of these occurred in 1827- 
1829, when Cuban refugees in Mexico and the 
United States planned an invasion of Cuba. 
They organized throughout Mexico, United 
States, and Colombia branches of a secret 
society known as the Black Eagle. On ac- 
count of the antislavery sentiment, which was 
beginning to show itself in these countries, 
the scheme proved a failure. A more serious 
insurrection occurred in 1844, when the slaves 
on the sugar plantations, especially in the 
Province of Matanzas, revolted. They were 
finally subdued and over 1,300 persons con- 
victed and punished. President Polk madea 
proposition in 1848 for the purchase of the 
island by the American Government for 
$100,000,000. In 1854 the Ostend Manifesto 
claimed the right of the United States, should 
Spain refuse to sell Cuba, to take andannex it. 
In the same year preparation was made in 
Cuba and the United States for another attempt 
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at insurrection, but before the plans of the 

revolutionists were fully matured the leaders 

were betrayed, arrested, and executed. Dur- 
ing the next 14 years the island enjoyed a pe- 
tiod of comparative quiet and prosperity. In 

1868 a revolution broke out in Spain, and in 

October the natives of Cuba took up arms and 

declared their independence. During this pe- 

riod many of the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere recognized the Cubans as belligerents. 

Spain did not succeed in putting down this 

rebellion until 1878. It was during this war 

that the American ship Virginzus was captured 

‘by the Spaniards, her cargo confiscated, and 

many of her passengers executed as revolu- 

tionists. This act nearly brought on war be- 
tween Spain and the United States. Aboutthis 
time Spain was engaged in wars,and for the 
purpose of keeping them up Cuba wascalledon 
to furnish the larger portion of the means. 

Revenues were raised and the Cubans taxed to 

the utmost, paying from $3 to $6percapita. At 

one time the Cuban debt reached nearly $1,250,- 

000,000, and for the last 20 years of Spanish 

dominion the island paid an annual revenue 

to the Crown of from $25,000,000 to $40,000,000. 

In 1886 slavery was totally abolished. During 

the latter part of the year 1894 another revolu- 

tion broke out, At first the Spaniards con- 
sidered it nothing more serious than_a riot, 
but they soon found. the revolution to be 
general throughout the island and backed by 
the most influential of its citizens. It was 
a downtrodden people fighting for independ- 
ence. Feb, 15, 1898, the United States battle 
ship Maine was blown up in the harbor of Ha- 
vana, So much sympathy had been shown by 
the citizens of the United States forthe Cubans 
and their cause that the Administration soon 
took a decisive step in the matter. By an act 
of Congress approved Apr. 25, 1898, it was de- 
clared that war did exist and had existed since 

Apr. 21, 1898, between the United States and 

the Kingdom of Spain (X, 129), whereupon the 

President, in a proclamation dated Apr. 26, 

1898, declared the existence of war (X, 249). 

After an unprecedented campaign by the 

United States, Spain asked for terms of peace, 

and on Aug.12 an agreement was signed by 

representatives of the two countries for a sus- 
pension of hostilities, and commissioners were 
appointed from each country to arrange the 
terms of peace. The treaty of peace, as con- 
cluded by the commission at Paris, pro- 
vided, among other things, that Spain re- 
linquish all claims of sovereignty over and 
title to Cuba. When the treaty was signed the 

United States assumed control of the island. 

In 1902 by act of Congress autonomous govern- 

ment was granted to take effect in May of 

that year. 
Cuba: 

Acquisition of, by United States— : 
Opposed by President Fillmore, V, 165. 
Proposition regarding, referred to, V, 535. 
Recommended by President Buchanan,’ V 

510, 535; 561, 642, 
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Cuba—Continued. 
Affairs of— 


Communications regarding, transmitted, 1, 


666. 
Discussed, V, 1173, 164. 
Mediation or intervention bi United States 
in, referred to, IX, 669. 
African slave trade in, discussed, V, 244, 510, 593, 
595- 
Agitations in, and abuse of ‘hanno neutral 
ity laws, VIII, 239. 
Aid furnished inhabitants of, by American citi- 
zens and Red Cross, X, 59. 83, 95. 
American citizens in— 
Assaulted and murdered, VII, 43, 50, 68, 69, 242; 
» TX, 750. 
. Condemned to EPeeie VIII, 103. 
Death of, IX, 746, 752. 
Destitute, appropriation for, X, 23, 38. 
Estates of deceased, referred to, V, 360, 361. 
Property of, confiscated, VII, 65, 68, 69. 
Treatment of, discussed, X, 31. 
Appropriation for starving inhabitants of, rec- 
ommended, X, 67. 
Autonomous government for, discussed, IX, 
720; X, 36, 59, 83. 
Blockade of ports,of, proclaimed, X, 247; 256. 
Discussed, X, 71, 87. 
Removal of, referred to, x, 96. 
Census ordered, X, 369. 
Chinese laborers introduced into, referred to, 
VII, 162, 
Civil and political conditions in, referred to, 
VII, 44, 45. 
Commercial relations with, III, 41, 128; V, 412; 
VIII, 239, 336, 504; IX, 35, 112, 637; X, 67. 
Report on, X, 67. 
Treaty regarding, VIII, 255, 260, 261. 
Competitor, capture of alleged American citi- 
zens on the, IX, 748, 751; X, 37. 
Conditions in, report on, transmitted, X, 67. 
Constitutional convention assembled, X, 223. 
Consul of United Statesin, imprisonment of, 
I, 341. 
Consular officers of United Statesin, rights of, 
discussed, IX, 637. 
Correspondence regarding, VIII, 44, 357. 
Creation of offices in, X, 364, 366, 382. 
Diplomatic intercourse with Captain-General 
of, not allowed, V, 209. 
Renewal of, to be requested, V, 209. 
Evacuation of Havana, order regarding, X. 
358. 
Exiles from, arrival of, in United States, I, 471. 
Expeditions against— 
Discussed, V, 11, 47, 107, 113, 246. 
Proclamations against, V, 7, 111, 272. 
Referred to, V, 208. 
Government for, discussed, X, 97, 152. 
Grants of public or corporate rights in, order 
regarding, X, 358. 
Graves of American soldiers in, to be marked, 
order regarding, X, 353. 
Hurricane in, in 1844 referred to, V, 336. 
Importations into, modifications of laws re- 
garding, V, 336. 
Indemnity for, discussed, V, 336. 


Cuba—Continued. 
Imprisonment of— 
_ American citizens in, I, 341; IV, 688; V, 140, 


141, 232, 584; vil, 69; Ix, 81, 636, 668, 749, 
750, 752. (See also Spain.) 
Released, X, 59. 
Persons claiming to be American citizens, 
TX, 748, 751. 
Independence of, recognition of, by United 
States opposed and precedents cited, X, 61. 
Insurrection in (see also Spanish-American 
War)— 
Armistice proposed by United States dis- 
cussed, X, 60. 
Autonomous government for, discussed, 
IX, 720; X, 36. 59, 83. 
Claims of UnitedStates against Spain grow- 
ing out of, VII, 97, 145, 496; IX, 439, 748. 
Concentration policy of Gen. Weyler dis- 
cussed, X, 31, 58, 59, 83. 
Revoked, X, 60. 
Forcible intervention in, by United States 
discussed, X, 36. 
Recommended, X, 64. 
Friendly offices of United States tendered, 
refusal of, referred to, X, 30, 57. 
Neutrality proclamations of President 
Cleveland, IX, 591, 694. 
Policy of United States regarding, dis- 
cussed by President— 
Cleveland, IX, 636, 716. 
Referred to by President McKinley, 
X, 66. 
Grant, VII, 31, 64, 97, 147, 189, 291, 336. 
Referred to by President McKinley, 
x, 34, 59, 66. 
Hayes, VII, 486, 496. 
McKinley, X, 23, 55, 82. 
Questions with Spain growing out of, VII, 
161, 241, 242, 291, 568. 
Recognition of— 
Belligerency by United States deemed 
unwise by President— 
Cleveland, IX, 636, 719. 
Grant, VII, 31, 64, 338. 
McKinley, X, 33. 
Independence by United States opposed 
and precedents cited, X, 61. 
Referred to, VII, 50, 70. 
Spain directs Gen. Blanco to suspend hos- 
tilities, X, 67. 
Surrender of insurgentsreferredto, VII, 485. 
Termination of, announced, VII, 496. 
Joint resolution of Congress declaring free- 
dom of, authorizing intervention, etc., 
my 92 
Discussed, X, 86. 
Regarded by Spain as “‘equivalent to an 
evident declaration of war,’ X, 87. 
Lopez expedition, pardon and release of 
members of, by Spain, V, 142. 
Mail and passengers not allowed by Captain- 
General to land in, V, 165, 237- 
Maine, destruction of the, in harbor of Ha- 
vana, X, 52, 65, 83. 
Findings of court of inquiry discussed, X, 
52, 65- 


Cuba—Continued. 

Maine, destruction of the, in harbor of Ha- 
vana—Continued, 

Number of lives lost by, report on, x, 69. 
Proposition of Spain to investigate causes 
of, referred to, X, 65. 
Maritime jurisdiction of Spain in waters sur- 
rounding, VI, 179. 
Military commission to superintend Spanish 
evacuation of, X, 97. 

Military occupation of, by United States, in- 
structions regarding, X, 350. 

Piracies in, repressed, II, 213. 

Policy of United States regarding, —- 
to, V, 157. 

Ports of entry constituted i in, X, 355. 

Possession of, agreement to disclaim intention 
to obtain, declined by United States, V, 165. 

Postal communication of United States with 
Santiago, order regarding, X, 352. 

Privateering in ports of, referred to, IV, 495. 

Proclamation of Captain-General of, authariz- 
ing search of vessels, referred to, VII, 32. 
Relations with, VIII, 171. 
Revolutionary movements in, V, 47. 
Right of search, questions with, regarding, 
VII, 32. 

Sanitary problems connected with, referred 
to, X, 176. 

Slavery in, discussed, VII, 146, 189, 240, 242. 
Release of persons held in, VII, 240. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifications of, 

proclaimed, IX, 148. 
Referred to, IX, 180, 312. 
Treaty between Spain, France, and Great 
Britain respecting, referred to, V, 140. 
Tripartite convention on subject of, discussed, 
V, 165, 183. 

Vessels of Spain from, discriminating duties 
on, suspended by proclamation, VIII, 223, 
490, 570, 

Discussed, VIII, 504. 
Revoked, VIII, 489. . 
Vessels of United States— 
Discriminating duties and fines on, in, ITI, 
23; VIII, 39,127, 176, 199,201; IX, 529, 637; X. 
153. 
Abolished, VIII, 223, 570. 
Retaliatory measures discussed, VIII, 176. 
Fired upon by Spanish vessel, IX, 636. 
Not allowed to enter ports of, V, 237. 
Seized by Spanish authorities in, V, 234, 245, 
336; VII, 69. 

Cuban Claims discussed, V, 509, 560, 641. (See also 
Spain, claims against.) 

Cuban Insurrection. (See Cuba, insurrection in.) 

Cullom, Shelby M., member of commission to 
Hawaiian Islands, X, 108. 

Cullum, George W., bequest of, for erection of 
memorial hall at West Point, recommenda- 
tions regarding, IX, 239. 

Culver, Samuel H,, treaty with Indians concluded 
by, V, 229. 

Cumberland, The, engagement with the Merrimac 
referred to, VI, 144. 

Cumberland Road.—A national highway author- 
ized by Congress and constructed at the ex- 


sp 
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pense of the General Government. Appro- 
‘priations for the purpose of building and 
maintaining this road were opposed by vari- 
ous Presidents and members of Congress on 
the ground that Federal aid to local internal 
_ improvements was unconstitutional. Mar. 
- 1 a9, 1806, the President was authorized to ap- 
point 3 commissioners to lay out a road 
' from Cumberland, on the Potomac, to the Ohio 
River, and $30,000.was appropriated for that 
- ‘purpose (I, 418). The road was extended from 
time to time, reaching Illinois in 1838, when 
it was superseded by railways. The total 
amount appropriated was $6,821,246. Presi- 
dent Monroe vetoed a pill for the repair of the 
road May 4, 1822 (II,142). This highway was 
also called the Nationalroad. (Seealso Inter- 
nal Improvements.) 
Cumberland Road: 
Act for repair of, vetoed, II, 142. 
Amendment providing for internal repairs 
| recommended, II, 190. 
Appropriations for, referred to, IT, 216, 389. 
Commissioners for— 
' Appointed, I, 418. 
; Duties of, II, 114, 
Report of, I, 440, 457. 
Constitutional amendment providing for in- 
; ternal improvements recommended, (See 
I Internal Improvements. ) 
Expenditures for, referred to, II, 367; X, 59. 
Provision for repair of, recommended, II, 396. 
Referred to, II, 217; III, 187. 
Route of, approved, I, 440. 
Superintendent of, II, 247. 
Report of, ITI, 272. 
Survey of, referred to, IT, 473. 
Cumming, Alexander: 
Expedition of, among Indians referred to, V, 
365. 
Governor of Colorado, absence of, from Terri- 
tory referred to, VI, 523. 
Mentioned, VI, 78. 
Treaty with Indians concluded by, V, 362. 
Cummins, Richard W., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, IV, 423. 
Cunningham, Maria, act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 468. 
Currency: 
Discussed, (See Finances discussed.) 
Of the Constitution, precious metals, dis- 
cussed, III, 246. 
Plan of legislation for, indorsed by President 
Cleveland, IX, 553. 
Discussed, IX, 561, 567, 640, 659, 743. 
Precious metals, currency of the Constitution, 
IIT, 246. 
Reduction in, IT, 61. 
Uniformity of, necessity for, i, 66, 68, 564, 565, 
578; IV, 43. 
Currey, B. F., agent for removal of Indians, 
charges preferred against, III, 228, 
Curtin, Mary, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
* VIII, 708; 
Curtis, Benjamin R., counsel for President John- 
son in impeachment proceedings, VI, 726, 
Curtis, William E., mentioned, IX, 4o1. 
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Cushing, Caleb: ; 

Attorney-General, mienitonedl VIII, 254. 
Chief Justice Supreme Court, nomination of, 
withdrawn, VII, 259. ; . 
Minister to— 
China— 
Instructions to, referred to, IV, 281, a6, 
Transmission of commission appointing, 
IV, 281. ; 
Treaty with China concluded by, IV, 352. 
Spain, payment of Virginius claims arranged 
by, VII, 336. 
Secretary of Treasury, renomination of, and 
reasons therefor, IV, 233. 

Cushing, William B., thanks of Congress to, rec- 
ommended, VI, 256. 

Custer, George A., disaster to forces under, VII, 
373- 

Custer Massacre.—Maj. Get: George A. Custer 
led with his regiment Gen. Terry’s column in 
an expedition against the Sioux Indians in 
1876. June 25, coming upon an encampment 
of Indians on the Little Big Horn River, in 
Montana, he divided his regiment (the Sev- 
enth Cavalry) into several detachments, one 
of which, under Maj. Reno, was ordered to 
attack in the rear, while Custer led 5 compa- 
nies to the front. Reno was driven back and 
the Indians fell upon Custer and massacred 
his entire command of about 276 men (VII, 373). 

Custom-Houses: 

In New York— 
Affairs of, investigated, IV, 99,154; VII, 471. 
Expenses of, referred to, IV, 157. — 
Report of commissioners referred to, IV, 
152, 161; VII, 450. 
Authority for instituting investigation de- 
manded, IV, 99. 
Reply of President, IV, 99. 
Officers of, claims of, for additional pay dis- 
cussed, V, 186. 
Partisan control over, order regarding, VII, 
450. 

Customs Administration Board discussed, IX, 
114. 

Customs, Collector of, competisation of, recom- 
mendations regarding, VII, 148. 

Customs Districts, consolidation of, recommend- 
ed, VIII, 180. 

Customs Duties. (See Import Duties.) 

Customs Revenue, Commissioner of, creation of 
office of, recommended, VII, 31. 

Cutler, George W., act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 482. 

Cutting, A. K., imprisonment of, by Mexican 
authorities, VIII, 406, 501, 537. 

Cutting, John B., account of, for expenditures 
in liberating American seamen in British ports 
transmitted, I, 116, 

Cutts, Richard D., report of, on marketable prod- 
ucts of the sea transmitted, VII, 163. 

Cyane, The, sent to Greytown, Nicaragua, to de- 
mand reparation for injuries sustained by 
United States, V, 283. 

Bombardment by, discussed, V, 283. 
Greytown, Nicaragua. ) 
Czar of Russia. (See Russia.) 


(See also 
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Dacotah Indians. (See Sioux Indians.) 

Dade, Francis L., massacre of command of, by 
Seminole Indians, II, 617. 

Dahlberg, Gustay » recommendation for in- 
demnity to, X, 232. 

Dahlgren, John A.: 

Rear-admiralin Navy, nomination of, VI, 155. 
Thanks of Congress to, recommended, VI, 83. 

Dainese, F., claim of, for salary while acting con- 
sul at Constantinople, V, 424, 425. 

Dakota, erecting North and South Dakota 
into a separate Internal Revenue District, 
3830 

Dakota Central Railway Co., agreement for right 
of way to, through Sioux Reservation, Dak., 
transmitted, VIII, 188. 

Dakota Indians. (See Sioux Indians.) 

Dakota Territory (see also North Dakota; South 

Dakota): 
Creation and organization of, referred to, 
VI, 53- 


Dallas, Tex., bill to authorize construction of . 


addition to public building in, vetoed, IX, 84. 

Dalton, Tristram, on committee to conduct in- 
augutal ceremony of President Washington, 
I, 48. 

Dana, E. T., arrest and maltreatment of, at Hei- 
delberg, Baden, V, 239. 

Dana, Francis, minister to France, nomination 
of, and reasons therefor, I, 245. 

Daniel, Peter ¥Y., Supreme Court justice, death 
of, referred to, VI, 49. 

Daniels, Jared W., member of Indian commis- 

» sion, IX, 144. 

Daniels, William H., collector of customs, sus- 
pension of, referred to, VIII, 154. 

Danish Government. (See Denmark.) 

Dardanelles, restrictions on passage of Straits 
of Bosporus and, by ships of other nations, 
VII, 124. 

Darien, Isthmus of, canal across. (See Panama 
Canal.) 

Darling, James H., act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 452. 

Dart, Anson, official conduct of, referred to, V, 
484, 485. 

Dartmoor Massacre.—In 1815 Dartmoor prison, 
in Devonshire, England, contained 10,000 
French and 6,000 American prisoners of war, 
as well.as impressed American seamen who 
had refused to fight against theircountry. The 
prisoners of war had been taken in the War of 
3812 and the seamen had been impressed for 
several years prior to the war and were impa- 
tient for their liberty, the war having ended. 
On the 6th of April a number of sailors, in at- 
tempting to escape, came into collision with 
the guards and 33 Americans were wounded 
and 7 killed, After an investigation ample 
satisfaction was made by the British Govern- 
ment. 

Dartmouth College ys. Woodward.—A celebrated 
case decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1819. June 27, 1816, the New 
Hampshire legislature amended the charter 
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of Dartmouth’ College, increased the number of 
trustees to 21, and changed the name from. 
Dartmouth College to Dartmouth University, 
creating a new corporation, to which the prop- 
erty of the old corporation was transferred 

_ Woodward was the secretary and treasurer of 
the corporation under the new charter. The 
old trustees began suit against him for the 
recovery of the property. The State court 
decided against them, The case was taken 
on writ of error to the United States Su- 
preme Court, The lattertribunal reversed the 
decision of the State court, declaring that the 
“charter of Dartmouth College is a contract 
within the meaning of that clause of the Con- 
stitution which prohibits States from passing 
any law impairing the obligation of contracts.” 
The New Hampshire law was therefore de- 
elared unconstitutional ard void. Daniel Web- 
ster conducted the case for the plaintiffs. This 
decision is one of the most important ever ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court. It settled the 
law holding that a charter granted toa private 
corporation is a contract, which can not be al- 
tered in a material point without the consent 
of those who hold it unless the power of revi- 
sion is reserved to the legislature by a clause 
in the charter or a general law of the State. 

Dauper, John, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 737. 

Dauphine Island, Gulf of Mexico, fortifications 
at, of importance to defense of New Orleans 
and Union, II, 119. 

Referred to, II, 126, 

David, Pierre Jean, bust of Lafayette presented 
to Congress by, II, 426. 

Dayids Island, New York Harbor, new building 
for recruiting service at, referred to, VIII, 77. 

Davis, Charles Henry: 

Correspondence regarding squadron at Rio 

Janeiro and the Paraguay difficulties, VI, 692. 
Rear-admiral in Navy, nomination of, VI, 155. 
Thanks of Congress to, recommended, VI, 83. 

Davis, Cushman K., member of Spanish-Ameri- 
can Peace Commission, X, 97. 

Davis, George W., member of board to consider 
expedition to be sent for relief of Lady Frank- 
lin Bay Expedition, VIII, 226. 

Davis, J. C. Bancroft, Acting Secretary of State, 
VII, 224. 

Davis, Jefferson: 

Correspondence of governor of South Carolina 
with President delayed by, V, 664. 

Declaration of, and advisability of attempt- 
ing negotiations with, discussed, VI, 254. 

Imprisonment of, and reasons for not placing, 

upon trial inquired into, VI, 374. 
Report of Attorney-General regarding, re- 
ferred to, VI, 378. 

Negotiations with, for restoration of peace 
discussed and correspondence regarding, 
VI, 260. 

Official acts of, in Virginia declared null and 
void, VI, 337. 

Reward offered for arrest of, VI, 307. 

Persons claiming, directed to file claims, VI, 
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aunt Maj., mentioned, TT, 226. 

Davis, Maria, act to pension, returned, IX, 566. 
Davis, Mr., mentioned, I, 430. 

Dawes Commission discussed, X, 47, 121, 164. 
Day, William R.: 


President of Spanish-American Peace Com-. 


mission, X, 97. 
_ Secretary of State, X, 251. 

Dayton, William L., mentioned, VE, 64. 

Dayton, Ohio, act for erection of pubiic build- 
ing in, vetoed, VIII, 474. 

Dean, John, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VII, 718. 

Dearborn, Henry A. S., mentioned, ITI, 561. 

Deas, Edward, reappointment of, in artillery 

_ service discussed, IV, 587. 

Debt, Public.—The Government of the United 
States under the Constitution began business 
in 1789 with a foreign debt of $13,000,000 and a 
domestic debt amounting to $42,000,000, It 

then assumed debts of the States amounting 

~ to $21,500,000, which had been contracted in 
prosecuting the Revolution. The debt was 
funded, and in 1796 the total was $83,800,000, 

It then began to decrease, and, though swelled 

$15,000,000 by the Louisiana Purchase, it was 

brought down to $45,200,000 in 1812, The War 
of 1812 increased the amount till in 1816 the 
debt reached $127,000,000. By 1835, however, it 
was virtually extinguished. It then began 
to grow. The Mexican War increased it 
from $15,600,000 to $68,300,000, but by 1857 it 
was reduced to $28,700,000. The Civil War ran 
the total indebtedness up to $2,845,000, 000 in 

1865. The prosperity of the country, enor- 

mous revenues from customs, and the suc- 

cessive fundings of the debt at lower rates of 
interest reduced it by 1878 to $2,000,000,000. By 

1883 it had contracted to $1,500,000,000, and by 

1889 to $1,000,000,000. Nov. 1, 1893, the total 

debt, less cash in the Treasury, amounted to 

$820,109,339. Jan. 1, 1898, it amounted to 
$1,811,543,269. In 1898 the debt was further in- 

creased by the war with Spain. July 1, 1901, 

it amounted to $2,143,326,933.89. 

Debt, Public (see also Bonds; Loans): 

Act directing payment of surplus in Treasury 
on, reasons for applying pocket veto to, 
VII, 488. 

Act to facilitate refunding of, vetoed, VII, 637. 

Discussed. (See Finances discussed. ) 

Extinction of, III, 160, 163. 

Near approach of, ITI, 451, 597; III, 28. 
Referred to, IV, 402. 

Increase in, II, 106; IV, 552,591; V, 524. 

In consequence of Mexican War, IV, 591. 

Interest on, reduction of, recommended, VI, 
676; VII, 463. 

Payment of— 

From surplus revenue before due recom- 
mended, V, 124, 177. 
In coin discussed, VII, 37. 

Paymentson. (See Finances discussed.) 

‘Progress of refunding, discussed, VII, 471. 

Provision for, I, 106;-II, 254: ITI, 160. 

Vacant lands sold for reimbursing, I, 108, 320; 

5 ey, 5. 
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Debtors, Fuaclvont (see also Bankruptcy): 

Modifications in laws regarding, recom- 
mended, TY, 392, 454,556; TII,510, 

Public officers availing themselves of benefits 
of act must be dismissed, II, 544 

Debts, British.—The treaty with Great Britais 
in 1783 provided for the payment of all debts 
owed by Americans to British subjects. Many 
obstacles were thrown in the way of prompt 
payment, however, some of the State govern- 
ments going so far as to provide, even afterthe _ 
ratification of the treaty, that such debts might — 
be paid into the State treasury, and the State 
would then refuse to entertain suits on the 
part of the creditors. The Supreme Court de- 
cided in 1796 that such debts must be paidand 
that no State law could repudiatethem. (See 
also Ware vs. Hylton.) 

De Camp, John, thanks of Congress to, recom- 
mended, VI, 76. 

Decatur, Stephen: 

Captain in Navy, advancement of, to grade of, 
referred to, I, 374. 

Claims of, arising from recapture of the Phzla- 
delphia, II, 462, 

Commander of the United States, I, 521. 

Decimal System of Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures.—In 1782 Gouverneur Morris reported a 
decimal currency system designed to simplify 
the money of the States. He ascertained that 
the 1440th part of a Spanish dollar was a com- 
mon divisor for the various currencies. With 
this asa unit he proposed a coinage of 10 units 
to be equal to 1 penny; 1o pence to 1 bill; ro 

- bills to 1 dollar (equal to about 75 cents of the 
present money); to dollars to 1 crown. In 
1784 Mr. Jefferson, as chairman of a committee 
of Congress, proposed to strike 4 coins upon 
the basis of the Spanish dollar, viz, a gold piece 
worth 1o dollars, a dollar of silver, a 1oth of a 
dollar in silver, and a tooth of a dollar in cop- 
per. Congress adopted this proposition, mak- 
ing the dollar the unit, July 6, 1785, and the 
coins became known as the cent, dime, dol- 
lar, and eagle. Jan. 1, 1858, Canada adopted 
the decimal system of currency in use in the 
United States. By an act of Congress of May 
16, 1866, the 5-cent nickel piece was made to 
conform to the decimal or metric system as 
to sizeand weight. The use of the metric sys- 
tem of weights and measures was authorized 
by Congress by a permissive act, not manda- 
tory, and a table of equivalents was approved 
by Congress July 28, 1866. 

Deck, Amanda F., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 689. 

Declaration of Independence.—The unanimous 
expression of the delegates in Congress of the 
thirteen original States, setting forth the rights 
of men in general and of the colonists in par- 
ticular, citing their grievances against the 
British Government, and declaring “that these 
united Colonies are and of right ought to be 
freeandindependent States.” North Carolina 
took the first step toward independence bya 
tesolution, Apr. 12, 1776, ‘*to concur with those 
in the other Colonies in declaring independ- 
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Pence; the same State having previously (May 

31, 1775), in her famous Mecklenburg resolu- 

tions, which were forwarded to the Continen- 

tal Congress, declared the people of the Colo- 
“nies “a free and independent people, under 
the control of no other power than that of our 

. God and the general government of the Con- 
gress.” The title of the document was sug- 
gested by Virginia in her resolution of May 17, 
1776, directing her representatives to propose 
in Congress a “‘declaration of independence.” 
Such a resolution was introduced by Richard 
Henry Lee and adopted June 11. The docu- 
ment was prepared by a committee composed 
of Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. 
Livingston, The draft was made by Jefferson. 
Congress madein the Declaration as presented 
by the committee 18 suppressions, 6 additions, 
and 1o alterations, many of them, however, 

~ not being important. The Declaration was 
adopted July 4, 1776, by the unanimous vote of 

12 States, New York alone not voting. It was 

afterwards ratified by a convention of that 

State. . 

Declaration of Independence, I, 3. 

Desk on which it was written presented to 

United States by heirs of Joseph Coolidge, 
jr., VI, 588. 

Letter of Robert C. Winthrop regarding, VII, 
589. 

First copperplate of, bequeathed to Congress 
by Lafayette, letter of son presenting, III, 
123. 

Signers of, I, 6. 

Declaration of Rights.—The earliest general dec- 
laration of rights of which we have any official 
record was that of the Stamp Act Congress in 
1765, which published what it called a ‘“‘ Decla- 
tation of Rightsand Grievances of the Colonists 
of America.” In this document they vigorously 
protested against the Stamp Act and all other 
plans to tax them bya parliament in which 
they had no representation. They demanded 
all the rights of British subjects. In 1774 the 
Continental Congress made a similar declara- 
tion against later aggressions of Parliament. 
Declarations of the same character were incor- 
porated in the Declaration of Independence. 
(See also Bill of Rights.) 

Decoration Day.—The custom of strewing flow- 
ers on the graves of their dead soldiers early 
in the spring of each year originated among 
the women of the South before the close of 
the Civil War. In some parts of the Northa 
similar custom grew up, but its observance was 
not universal. May 5, 1868, while Gen. John 
A. Logan was commander in chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, he issued an 
order fixing the goth day of May of that year 
as a day for the general observance of the cus- 
tom by members of the Grand Army and their 
friends. Since that time May 30 has been reg- 
ularly observed as Decoration Day throughout 
the country. It is known as Memorial Dayin 
the South, The principal dates observed there 
are Apr. 26 and May to. In many States it is 
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a ‘ete holiday. Congress has by law declared 
Decoration Day a holiday in the District of 
Columbia and the Territories. 

Decoration Day. (See National Senate) 

Defalcation of Public Officers: 
Application of public money for private uses 

should be made a felony, ITI, 492. 
Freedom from, discussed, IX, 107, 311. 
Inquired into, V, 385; IX, 365. 
Defenses, Public (see also Forts and Fortifica- 
tions): 
Board to examine and report upon, appoisted, 
VIII, 314. 
Correspondence regarding, referred to, VI, af 
Provision for, recommended by President— 
Adams, John, I, 236, 253, 265, 280, 291, 307, 311. 
Adams, J. Q., II, 389. 
Arthur, VIII, 51, 137, 180, 211, 246. 
Cleveland, VIII, 514; IX, 446, 534, 727. 
Grant, VII, 248, 317. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 41, 115, 196, 320. 
Hayes, VII, 619. 
Jackson, ITI, 192, 214. 
Jefferson, I, 385, 419, 428, 433, 459. 
Lincoln, VI, 45. 
McKinley, X, 224. 
Madison, I,.470, 486, 566. 
Monroe, II, 194, 224. 
Tyler, IV, 89, 90, 102, 202. 
(See also Navy, vessels for.) 
Referred to, I, 255, 257, 276, 279, 293, 296, 311; IL 
231; III, 590. 

De Fuca Explorations. (See San Juan de Fuca 
Explorations.) 

De Haven, Lieut., expedition commanded by, in 
search of Sir John Franklin and companions, 
return of, V, 132. 

De Kalb, Baron Johann, claims of representa- 
tives of, for services rendered United States 
in Revolutionary War, III, 51. 

De Krafft, Elizabeth S., act granting pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 436. 

Delafield, Richard, member of board to examine 
quotas of States under call for troops, VI, 275. 

Delagoa Bay Railway, seizure of, by Portuguese 

Government, IX, 35. 
Claims regarding, submitted to arbitration, 
TX, 111; X, 208. 

Delaware.—One of the thirteen original States, 
and next to Rhode Island the smallest in the 
Union. Nickname, ‘‘The Diamond State;” 
motto, ‘‘Liberty and Independence.” It is 
bounded on the north by Pennsylvania, 
on the east by New Jersey and the Atlantic 
Ocean (Delaware River and Bay separating it 
from New Jersey), and on the south and west 
by Maryland. Its principal productions are 
wheat, indian corn, and fruit. Delaware was 
otiginally settled by Swedes under Peter Min- 
uit in 1638, passing under the rule of the Dutch 
in 1655 and of the English in 1664. In 1682 it 
was united with Pennsylvania. In 1703 it 
received a separate assembly, but had a gov- 
ernor in common with Pennsylvania until the - 
Revolution. It was the first State to ratify the 
Federal Constitution, Dec. 7, 1787. Though a 
slave State, it remained in the Union through- 
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out the Civil War. It has an ‘area of 2,050 
sq. miles and a population (1900) of 184,735. It 
is sometimes called the ‘‘ Blue Hen State” and 
its citizens the “ Blue eens Chickens.” 

Delaware: i 
Circuit court in, time of holding,I,259. 
Constitution of United States, evideice of rati- 

fication of amendments to, I, 73, 178. 
Resolutions of general aes = trans- 
mitted, I, 73. ; 

Delaware Bay, erection of aes, near, recom- 
- mended, II, 217. 

Delaware Indians.—A confederacy of the Algon- 
quian stock of Indians. They called them- 
selves the Lenni-Lenape (‘‘original men” or 
‘‘preeminent men’) and the French called 
them Loups (wolves). William Penn found 
them dwelling peaceably in the valley of the 
Delaware. He cultivated friendly relations 
with them and purchased much of their land. 
Their chief council fires blazed on the site of 
the present city of Philadelphia. In 1726 they 
refused to join the Iroquois in a war against 
the English and were stigmatized as ‘‘wom- 
en.” Later they became quite warlike, but 
were driven beyond the Alleghanies. Near 
the close of the Revolution a large number of 
Christian Delawares were massacred by Ameri- 
cans. The remnants of the tribe dwelt tempo- 
rarily in Ohio, and in 1818 migrated to Mis- 
souri, in 1829 to Kansas, and in 1868 to the 
Indian Territory, where they live among the 
Cherokees and are well civilized. They num- 
ber about 1,600, 

Delaware Indians: 

Lands— 
Ceded to United States by, I, 372, 374; III, 476. 
To be conveyed to Wyandots, IV, 276. 
Payment of amount of trust fund to, recom- 
mended, VIII, 532. 
Treaty with, I, 363, 373, 377, 399 397, 478, 479, 554, 
569; II, 21, 47, 464, 465, 466, 610; V, 240, 596; VI, 
32, 212, 394; X, 51. 
Agreement with, for abrogation of sixth ar- 
ticle of, V, 668. ‘ 

Delaware River, canal from Chesapeake Bay to. 
(See Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Co.) 

Delfosse, M. Maurice, selection of, as commis- 
sioner on fisheries question with Great Britain 
referred to, VII, 486. 

De Long, George W., death of, in Jeannette ex- 

pedition, VIII, 139. 
Remains of, removed to United States, VIII, 
247. 

De Martens, M. F., arbitrator in Venezuelan 
boundary dispute, X, 113. 

Deming, Frances, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 465. 

Democratic Party.—Individual liberty rather 
than strict government isa paramount senti- 
mentin many American hearts. Those who 
originally looked with apprehension on the 
possibility of the central Government’s en- 
croaching upon the personal liberties of the 
people or the rights of States formed the nu- 
cleus of the National Democratic party, which 
has now maintained a continuous existence for 
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‘more than a hundred years. Thechief tenets 


of the party are succinctly set forth by Mr. 


_ Jefferson in his first inaugural address. - These 
_tenets he characterized as essential principles 


of our Government. His definition of the 
principles of the party is thus expressed: 
“(Equal and exact justice to all men, of what- 
‘ever state or persuasion, religious or political; 
peace, commerce, and honest friendship with 
all nations, entangling alliances: with none; 
the support of the State governments in all 
their rights, as the most competent admin- 
istrations for our domestic concerns and the 
surest bulwarks against antirepublican ten- 
dencies; the-preservation of the General Gov- 
ernment in its whole constitutional vigor, 


as the sheet anchor of our: peace at home 


and safety abroad; a jealous care of the 
right of election by the people—a mild and 
safe corrective of abuses which are lopped by 
the sword of revolution where peaceable reme- 
dies are unprovided; absolute acquiescence in 
the decisions of the majority, the vital prin- 
ciple of republics, from which is no appeal but 
to force, *the vital principle and immediate 
parent of despotism; a well-disciplined militia; 
our best reliance in peace aiid for the first 
moments of war, till regulars may relieve 
them; the supremacy of the civil over the mili- 
tary authority; economy in the public expense, 
that labor may be lightly burthened; the hon- 
est payment of our debts and sacred preser- 
vation of the public faith; encouragement of- 
agriculture, and of commerce as its handmaid; 
the diffusion of information and arraignment 
of all abuses at the bar of the public reason; 
freedom of religion; freedom of the press, and 
freedom of person under the protection of the 
habeas corpus, and trial by juries impartially 
selected” (I, 323). A strong sympathy with 
the French revolutionists in 1789 and a desire 
that the Government should aid France in her 
war with England drew a number of disciples 
to the party entertaining these sentiments. 
Under the leadership of Thomas Jefferson the 
party took the name of Democratic-Republican 
and opposed the Federalists. Since Monroe’s 
time it has been commonly known as the 
Democratic party, though previously it was 
known as the Republican party. From its in- 
ception in\ 1792 to 1801 it was the party of 
opposition. When the party got control of the 
Government it lost sight of some of its tenets, 
and many of its members at certain times sup- 
ported measures tending toward nationaliza- 
tion.. After the War of 1812 the Democrats had 
a clear field of operations until the second 
election of Monroein 1820, Subsequently dis- 
sensions began to appear. Adams and Clay 
and their followers advocated protection, na- 
tional aid to internal improvements, and a 
broader construction of the Constitution. ‘They 
were first known as National Republicans, and 
after drawing to themselves many of the oppo- 
nents of Andrew Jackson were called Whigs. 
From the time of Jackson up to 1860 the Dem- 
ocrats by skillful party management won all 
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the Presidential elections but two—those of 


1840 and 1848. They’ carried the country 
through the war with Mexico, annexed Texas 
and the Californias, and abolished the United 
States Bank. With the introduction of the 
slavery question into politicsthe party began 
to lose strength in the North. ‘The Democratic 
party was always strongest in the South, how- 
ever. In 1860 the party split into two factions 
and the Republicans won the election. Then 
came the Civil War, and though many Dem- 
ocrats supported Lincoln and: the Union the 
party lost power and prestige in the North 
generally, and the Republicans remained in 
control until 1884, when war issues had been 
superseded in the minds of many by economic 
questions. The party elected the President in 
1884 and again in 1892 on a platform opposed 
to a high protective tariff. The Democratic 
party still holds in a general way'to its orig- 
inal tenets, with a few important exceptions. 

Democratic Societies.—Societies similar to the 
Jacobins of France were organized in 1793 in 
various parts of the United States to express 
sympathy with the French revolutionists and 
propagate extreme democratic views. Wash- 
ington vigorously denounced them for their 
opposition to his efforts to suppressthe Whisky 
Insurrection in western Pennsylvania in 1794. 
They soon became extinct. 

Demonetization of Metal.—To Bemenetee a 


metal is to take from it its standard monetary: 


value and thus make it merely a commodity. 

Demun and Chouteau, depredations committed 
on property of, by Mexicans, ITI, 229. 

Denby, Charles: 
Member of commission to Philippine Islands, 

XX, 359- 
Minister to China, regulations for consular 
courts promulgated by, VIII, 803. 

Denmark.—A Kingdom in northern Europe, 
comprising a part of the peninsula of Jutland 
and a group of islands, the principal ones 
being Zealand, Fiinen, Laaland, Bornholm, 
Falster, Langeland, and Méen. The Govern- 
ment is a constitutional hereditary monarchy, 
with the legislature composed of 2 bodies, In 
the Middle Ages it was famous as the home 
of pirates. Christianity was introduced in the 
ninth century. Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark were united in 1397. Sweden separated 
from Denmark in 1523. Norway was ceded to 
Sweden in 1814. An unsuccessful war, known 
as the Schleswig-Holstein War, in 1864 was 
waged by Denmark against Prussia and Aus- 
tria, which resulted in the loss of territory 
to Denmark. The present) constitution was 
adopted in 1866. Area, including islands, 
15,289 sq. miles; population (1901), 2;464,770. 


Denmark: 


Cession of St. Thomas and St. John islands to 
United States, treaty regarding, VI, 579, 581, 
598, 688. 

Claimsof, against United States, I,356, 377; II, 65. 

Claims of United States against, I, 484; II, zor, 
343, 410, 445, 481, 505, 546,594; III, 24; IV, 320; 
VII, 510; VIII, 784. 
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Denmark—Continued: = : nig 
Claims of United States pata ine 
Agreement to- in ea tg arbitration, WEEE; 
803. 
Award of arbitrator, LX; rro. 
Payment of, II, 410, 445, 505, 549, 594; III, 24. 
Commercial relations with, II, 531; aH, 253 V. 
279, 411. 
Consuls of United States in, I, 98, 117- 
Convention with, VII, 42. + 
Convicts in, penises to be ein States, VI, 
». 637. 4 
Copyright privilege activa by proclama- 
tion, TX, 395. 
Referred to, IX, 442. 
Fugitive criminals, failure to negotiate con- 
vention with, for surrender of, VII, 609. 
Importation of American products into, de- 
crees placing restrictions upon, IX, 668. 
Minister of, to United States, gradeiof, raised, 
VIII, 131. 
Naturalization treaty with, VII, 206, 239. 
Payment of claims of the’ United States 
against, II, 410, 445, 505, 549, 594; III, 24. 
Sound dues, treaty regarding, V, 334, 463, 470: 
Treaty with, transmitted and discussed by 
President— 
Adams, J. Q., IT, 345, 353- 
Buchanan, V, 463, 470. 
Grant, VII, 42. 
Jackson, II, 481, 530, 574. 
Johnson, VI, 581, 693. 
Ratification of, by Denmark, VI, 62r. 
Vessels of, captured by American ships and 
claims based thereon, VI, 70. 
Vessels of United States— 
Seized or interfered with by, VIII, 803. 
Tolls levied.on, discussed, V, 279, 334, 411. 

Denniston, William H., act for relief of, vetoed, 
VU, 268. 

Denny, Alfred, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 439. 

Departments, Executive. (See Executive De- 
partments; the several Departments.) 

Dependent-Pension Law discussed, IX, 117, 327, 
451, 545. 

De Poiery, Mr., captain by brevet, nomination 
of, and reasons therefor, I, 75. 

Deposits, Public, Removal of.—In 1833 and prior 
thereto the public funds of the Government 
were deposited in the Bank of the United States. 
President Jackson determined to discontinue 
this practice and to deposit the funds collected 
in State banks, while those in the Bank of 
the United States should be withdrawn as 
needed. William J. Duane, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, was opposed to the removal of 
the funds, particularly before the meeting 
of Congress. After fruitless effort to have him 
change his opinion on the subject, the Presi- 
dent requested his resignation. It was given, 
and on the same day, Sept. 23, 1833, Roger B. 
Taney, the Attorney-General, was appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury. He promptly made 
the necessaryorders. The Senate passed a res- 
olution of censure of the President and also 
rejected the nomination of Mr. Taney as Sece 
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retary of the Treasury. Ina paper which he 

read to his Cabinet the President gave his rea- 

sons for removing the Government funds from 

the Bank of the United States (III, 5). 
Deposits, Public, Removal of: 

Pnesidient Jackson’s pares to Cabinet on, III, 

5: 
Refuses to transmit, to Senate, 10, 36. 

Recommended, ITI, 600; III, 17. 

. Referred to, III, 167. . 

Views of President Tyler on, IV, 44. 
Depredations on Commerce. (See the several 
- powers, claims against.) 

Dermody, William, act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 463. 

Derne Expedition.—Gen. William Eaton, United 
States consul at Tunis, in 1805 espoused the 
cause of Hamet, Pasha of Tripoli, against the 
latter’s usurping brother. With the coopera- 
tion of the United States naval forces in the 
Mediterranean, they defeated the usurper at 
Derne Apr. 27, 1805. After this successatreaty 
highly favorableto the United States was nego- 
tiated with the Pasha. . 

Derrick, W. S., Acting Secretary of State, V, 77. 

Desert Lands. (See Lands, Desert.) 

Desertionsin Army. (See Army; Pardons.) 

Des Moines Rapids, act for continuing improve- 
ment of, vetoed, V, 388. 

Des Moines River, acts to quiet title of settlers on 
lands on, vetoed, VIII, 411, 827. 

De Stoeckl, Edward, mentioned, VI, 66. 

Detroit, The, mentioned, X, 140. 

Detroit, Mich, : 

Civil authority over, recommended, I, 198. 

Lands— 

Ceded for post of, I, 433, 438. 
Lying near, referred to, I, 367.- 
Memorials for district of, I, 442. 
Town and fort of, surrendered to the British, 
I, 515. 
Recovery of, referred to, I, 539. 

Detroit (Mich.), Surrender of.—In August, 1812, 
Col. Proctor, in command of the British troops 
in Canada, was joined by Gen. Brock with a 
body of militia and some Indians under Tecum- 
seh. The forces at Sandwich amounted to 
1,330 men, 600 of whom were Indians. Gen. 
Hull, in command at Fort Detroit, on the oppo- 
site side of the river, had 1,000 men available 
for duty. Aug.16 the British sent a party of 
Indians and regulars across the river toassault 
the works. Hull surrendered the fort and the 
whole Territory of Michigan, of which he was 
governor, without the discharge of a gun. 
About 2,000 men in all became prisoners of 
war. During the firing by the British 7 Ameri- 
cans were killed and several wounded. Gen. 
Hull was afterwards convicted of cowardice by 
a court-martial and condemned to death, but 
was pardoned by President Madison in con- 
sideration of his age and his services in the 
Revolutionary War. Subsequent investiga- 
tions greatly modified the blame attached to 
Gen. Hull. 

Devils Lake Bésorvatton; N. Dak., right of way 
for railroad through, bill for, VITI, 367, 592. 
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Dewey, George: — 
Attack of American land forees and capture 
of Manila assisted by squadron under, x, 


94. 

Thanks of President tendered, X, 343. 
Member of Philippine Commission, X, 359. 
Spanish fleet destroyed in Manila Bay by 

American squadron under, X, 72, 90. 

Appointed acting rear-admiral, X, 72, 343. 

Sword to be presented to, X, 77. , 

Thanks of Congress to, X, 73: 

Recommended, X, 
Reply of, X, 77. 4 
Thanks of President ténadted; X, 343. 
Referred to, X, 72. 
Suggestions from, regarding force, etc., for 
mene te Islands requested by President, 
X, 355. 

De Witt, Hannah C., act granting pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 645. ; 

Dexter, John S., district supervisor, nomination 
of, I, 99. , 

Diaz, A. J., arrest and imprisonment of, by 
Cuban authorities, IX, 81. 

Diaz, Porfirio, revolution in Mexico and instal- 
lation of, as President, VII, 467; X, 108. . 

Dickens, William, act granting pension to,ve- 
toed, VIII, 539. 

Dickson, James C., receiver of public moneys, 
nomination of, withdrawn and reasons there- 
for, II, 477. 

Dickson, Walter, outrages committed on family 
of, in Palestine, V, 484. : 

Dime.—The smallest piece of silver now coined 
by the United States. In value it is the tenth 
part ofa dollar. The wordis taken from the 
French dixiéme, one-tenth, and was spelled 
“disme’’ on some of thefirstcoins. Authorized 
in 1792 with a weight of 41.6 grains, it was 
afterwards (in 1853) reduced to 38.4 grains. 
The first dimes were issued in 1796. 

Dingle, W. B., arrest and maltreatment of, at 
Heidelberg, Baden, V, 239. 

Dinsmore, Silas, commissioner to treat with 
Indians, I, 435. 

Diplomatic Agents. (See Consuls; Ministers.) 

Diplomatic Conventions. (See Conventions, Dip- 
lomatic. ) 

Diplomatic Service. 
matic Service.) 

Direct Taxes. (See Taxation; Taxes.) 

Disability-Pension Act discussed, IX, 117, 32%, 
451, 545: 

Discretionary Powers of President. (See Exec- 
utive Nominations; President; Removals from 
Office.) 

Discriminating Duties. 
tonnage on.) 

Diseases, Contagious. (See Cholera; Contagious 
Diseases; International Sanitary Conference; 
Plague; Quarantine Regulations; Yellow Fe- 
ver.) 

Diseases of Animals. 
Products.) 

Distilled Spirits: 
Sale of, in Siam by American citizens, VII, 

216, 


(See Consular and Diplo- 


(See Vessels, Foreign, 


(See Animals and Animal 
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Distilled Spirits—Continued, 36 Teh 


‘Sale of, to Indians, recommendations regard- 
ing, I, 334; IX, 735. 
Sale of, in Manila, information concerning 
transmitted, X, 188. 
Tax on— 
Discussed by President— 
Arthur, VIII, 136, 178, 244. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 39. 
Washington, I, 99, 105, 112, 127, 130, 131, 133, 
134, 150. 
Division of United States into districts for 
collection of, I, 99, 105, 112, 134. 
Laws for raising. (See Revenue, Public.) 
Removal of, on spirits used in arts and 
manufactures discussed, IX, 39. 

District.—A name applied in the United States 
to those portions of territory which are with- 
out elective or representative institutions— 
for instance, the District of Columbia. South 
Carolina counties were formerly called dis- 
tricts. From 1804 to 1812 that portion of the 
Louisiana Purchase lying north of the north- 
ern boundary of the present State was called 
the District of Louisiana. Before their ad- 
mission as States Kentucky and Maine were 
called districts, respectively of Virginia and 
Massachusetts. The name “district” is also 
applied to those divisions of a State grouping 
certain counties or wards into separate Con- 
gressional districts for the election of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

Wistrict Attorneys. (See Attorneys, District.) 

District Courts. (See Courts, Federal.) 

District of Columbia.—Congress is authorized by 
the Constitution to ‘‘ exercise exclusive legisla- 
tion in all cases whatsoever over such district 
(not exceeding 10 miles square) as may, by 
cession of particular States and the acceptance 
of Congress, become the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” July 16, 1790, after 
a long and bitter discussion, a district 10 miles 
square lying on both sides of the Potomac River 
was selected. Maryland ceded 64 sq. miles on 
the north bank of the river and Virginia 36 sq. 
miles on the south bank. The District was 
first called the Territory of Columbia. The 
seat of Government was removed thither in 
1800. July 9, 1846, the portion south of the 
Potomac was ceded back to Virginia. For a 
time the superintendence of the District was 
in the hands of 3 commissioners, but in 1802 
Washington was incorporated and its govern- 
ment was placed in the hands of the people, 
with a president and a council, the former ap- 
pointed by the President. In 1820 a mayor, to 
be elected by the people, was substituted for 
the president. From 1871 to 1874 the District 
had a Territorial government, the upper house 
and the governor being appointed by the 
President and the lower house selected by the 
people. This was found to be unsatisfactory, 
and in 1874 Congress provided fora board of 3 
commissioners to take charge of all matters 
pertaining to the District government. June 
11, 1878, Congress provided for a permanent 
government, consisting of 3 commissioners, 2 


to be appointed ‘from civil life by the Presi-. 

dent, the third to be detailed by the President 

from the officers of the Engineer Corps of the 

Army. Area, 64 sq. miles; population (1900), 

” 278,718. ; 
District of Columbia (see also Washington City): 

Act— 

Fixing rate of interest on arrearages of taxes 
due in, returned, IX, 67, 

For promotion of anatomical science and to 
prevent desecration of graves vetoed, VIII, 
413. 

Prescribing times for sales and for notice of 
sales of property in, for taxes returned, 
VII, 627. 

Prohibiting bookmaking and pool selling 

in, vetoed, IX, 93. 
Referred to, IX, 116. 

Providing for recording deeds, etc., in, ve- 
toed, VII, 381. 

Respecting circulation of bank notes in, ve- 
toed, VI, 87. 

To abolish board of commissioners of police 
in, etc., vetoed, VII, 430. 

To. authorize reassessment of water-main 
taxes or assessments in, returned, IX, 670. 

To pay moneys collected under direct tax 
of 1861 to States, Territories, and, vetoed, 
VIII, 837. 

To punish unlawful appropriation of prop- 
erty of another in, returned, IX, 237. 

To regulate elective franchise in, vetoed, VI, 
472. 

To regulate practice of medicine and sur- 
gery in, etc., returned, IX, 670. 

Appropriation for, recommended, VII, 154. 

Armory of— 

Damages to be incurred by repealing act 
providing for construction of, referred to, 
V, 368. 

Location of, referred to, V, 378. 

Site for, selected, V, 366. 

Benevolent institutionsi in, deserve attention of 

Congress, VI, 187, 251; VII, 507, 627; VIII, 800. 

Board of public works in, report of, referred 
to, VII, 165. 

Work accomplished by, VII, 254. 

Bonded indebtedness of, discussed and recom- 
mendations regarding, VII, 267. 

Report on, VII, 302. 

Boundaries of, referred to and proclaimed, I, 

94, I00, 102, 

Bridge over Rock Creek, construction of, re- 

ferred to, ITI, 627. 

Bridges over Potomac River in, construction 
and repair of, discussed, II, 608; III, 38; V, 
174; VIII, 51, 92, 529. 

Injuries sustained by, referred to, III, 229. 

Buildings for offices of, recommended, VII, 
626; VIII, 253, 365, 529. 

Buildings, public, in, construction of, referred 

to, I, 190. 

Ceded to Congress for permanent seat of Gov- 

ernment, I, roo. 

Congress assembles in, I, 271, 305, 308. 

Contagious diseases, provisions against, rec- 

ommended, IT, 285. 
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District of Columbia—Continued. 
Courts of— 

Appeals from, to Supreme Court, recommen- 
dations regarding, VIII, 354, 518. 

Minister of Netherlands refuses to testify 
in, V, 419. 

Supreme Court, selection aad service of 
jurors in, bill regarding, returned, VIII, 
811. 

Crimes against chastity in, igadednacy of laws 

telating to, IX, 198. 

Debt of, discussed, VII, 477. 
Delegate in Congress to represent, recom- 

mended, IT, 528, 557; V1, 454- 

Depression in pecuniary concerns of, III, 177. 
Deputy marshals, bailiffs, etc., in, compensa- 

tion to, referred to, VI, 466. 

Distribution of arms, ordnance stores, etc., to 


Territories and, regulations regarding, VIII, 


574; IX, 27. 
Electric wires in, report of board to consider 
location, etc., of, transmitted, IX, 212. 
Government of, discussed, I, 305, 308, 310; II, 
528, 557} III, 395; VII, 303. 
Referred to, VII, 418. ! 
Territorial government in, discussed, VII, 
154, 204. 
Improvements to streets in, recommendations 
regarding, VIII, 365. 
Insane asylum in— 
Appropriation for, V, 172. 
Construction of, discussed, V, 217. 
Erection of, recommended, III, 404; IV, 351. 
Estimate for deficiency appropriation for, 
VIII, 90. 
Institution of learning for, recommended, VII, 
254. 
Interests of, discussed by President— 
Arthur, VIII, 147, 186, 253. 
Buchanan, V, 463, 529, 576, 653. 
Cleveland, VIII, 365, 528, 799. 
Fillmore, V, 92, 137, 174. 
Grant, VII, 254, 303. 
Harrison, Benj., 1X, 52. 
Hayes, VII, 477, 507, 580, 627. 
Lincoln, VI, 53, 251. 
Pierce, V, 292, 340, 410. 
Polk, IV, 415. 
Taylor, V, 23. 
Tyler, IV, 50, 89, 271, 351. 
Van Buren, IIT, 395, 503. 
Laws of— 
Commissioners appointed to revise and cod- 
ify, V, 340. 
Proclamation fixing time and place of 
election for voting on adoption of code, 
V, 490. 
Referred to, V, 483. 
Revision of civil and criminal code recom- 
mended, VIII, 253. 
Revision of, necessary, III, 177, 259, 273, 394} 
VIII, 529, 799; IX, 198. 
Statute of limitations for crimes should not 
- be limited to 2 years, II, 605. 
Want of uniformity in, IT, 528. 
Laws of adjoining States applicable to, insuffi- 
cient, I, 338, 
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District of Columbia—Continued. | 

Legislation in, power of, should be rcche ioe 
Congress and vested in people, II, 47. 

Liberal spirit of Congress in relation to, V, 217. 

Liquors, amendment of laws regulating sale 
of, etc., in, recommended, VIII, 365, 529, 800; 
TX, 52, 331. 

Military governorof. (See Wadsworth, James 

os 

A eee celebration of the centennial anni- 
versary, X, 122, 179, 231. 

Penitentiary in— 

Compensation to inspectors of, referred to, 
II, 473, 528; III, 276. | 

Completion of, referred to, II, 528. 

To be erected, IT, 364. 

Plan of, referred to, I, 113. 

Police regulations of, recommendations that 
Commissioners be clothed with power to 
make, VIII, 529. 

Police system for, recommended, IV, 89. 

Political rights to citizens of, extension of, 

' recommended, III, 177. 

Prisoners in, provision for, recommended, I, 
338. 

Public schools in, aid for, recommended, Vil, 

478, 580, 626. 

Discriminations against District in Seabee 
of lands for support of, VII, 507. 

Referred to, I, 106, 190. 

Reform school for girls in, construction of, 
recommended, IX, 197. 

Reform School in, supply of blankets for, dis- 
cussed, VII, 417. 

Relinquishment of portion of, to Virginia dis- 
cussed and recommendation that it be re- 
gained, VI, 51. 

Report of board of audit referred to, VII, 361. 
Commissioners appointed on affairs of, VII, 

302. 

Reservations in, appropriations for, recom- 
mended, VII, 478. 

Seat of Government— 

Boundaries of, referred to and proclaimed, 
I, 94, 100, 102. 

Removed from Philadelphia to Washington, 
T, 291, 305, 308, 309, 310. 

Sewerage system of, committee to report 

upon, appointed, IX, 52. 

Report of, transmitted, IX, 79. 

Slavery in, abolished, VI, 73. 

Steam railway lines— 

Concentrating upon Washington, construc- 
tion of, urged, VI, 150. 

Controversies regarding occupation of streets 
by, VIII, 365, 529, 800. 

Recommendations regarding location of 
depots and tracks, VII, 507, 627; VIII, 64, 
147. 

Street railroad companies in, report of board 
on amount chargeable to, referred to, VII, 
319. 

Survey of, commissioners directed to make, 

I, 94, 102. 

Report of, referred to, I, 136, 

Taxes in, remitted by Congress should be 
charged to National Treasury, VIII, 219, 
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Dix, John A.: 


Applications to go south across aailttatn lines 
to be made to, VI, ror. 

Authority given to, while a at Bal- 
timore, VI, 112, 

Commissioner to examine cases of state pris- 
oners, VI, 109. 

Mentioned, VI, 78. 7 

Prisoners of war released to fevost to, VI, 
102. 

Dixie.—A term applied originally to New York 
City when slavery existed there. According 
to the myth or legend, a person named Dixie 
owned a tract of land on Manhattan Island 
anda large number of slavés. As Dixie’s slaves 
increased beyond the requirements of the plan- 
tation many were sent to distant parts. Natu- 
rally the deported negroes looked upon their 
early homeasa place of real and abiding hap- 
piness, as did those from the “Ole Virginny”’ of 
laterdays. Hence Dixie became the synonym 
fora locality where the negroes lived happy 
and contented lives. In the South Dixie is 
taken to mean the Southern States. There the 
word is supposed to have been derived from 
Mason and Dixon’s line, formerly dividing 
the free and slave States. It is said to have 
first come into use there when Texas joined 
the Union, and the negroes sang of it as Dixie. 
It has been the subject of several popular songs, 
notably that of Albert Pike, ‘‘ Southrons, hear 


_ your country call;” that of T. M. Cooley, ‘‘Away 


down South, where grows thecotton,’’ and that 

of Dan Emmett, the refrain usually containing 

the word ‘Dixie’? or the words ‘‘Dixie’s 

Land.” During the Civil War the tune of 

Dixie was to the Southern people what Yan- 

kee Doodle had always been to the people of 

the whole Union and what it continued in 
war times to be to the Northern people, the 
comic national air. 

Dixie, The, mentioned, X, 93. 

Doane, R. L., act granting pension to, vetoed, 

VIII, 718. ° 5 

Dock Yards for construction of large vessels 
recommended, II, 31.° 
Docks: 

Appropriations for building, should be sepa- 
rated from those of naval service, V, 89, 
134. 

Construction of— 

Appropriation for, recommended,-II, 200; IIT, 
116. 

Discussed, I, 345, 347; V, 133- 

Referred to, II, 200, 419; IV, 564. 

Site for, II, 368. 

Report of commission to select, transmitted, 
TX, 131, 215. 

Spanish war vessels repaired at American, 
VII, 51. 

Dodge, Henry, troops in Indian campaign under 

command of, ITI, 113. 

Dodge, William E., member of Indian commis- 

sion, VII, 23. 

Dole, Sanford B. : 

Member of commission to: recommend legis- 

lation for Hawaiian Islands, X, 108. 


: Dole, Sanford B.—Continued. 

- Minister of foreign affairs of sposeienetg gov- 
ernment of Hawaii, letter Racin; iapeaniged, 
TX, 474, 475+ : 

Sovereignty of Hawaiian Islands Ganbtented 
to United States by, X, 107, . ‘ 

Dole, William P., treaty with Indians concluded 
by; VI, 192, 193, 194, 199, 201, 210, 212. 

Dollar.—Derived from daler or thaler, The 
American silver dollar is modeled after the 
Spanish milled dollar. It was authorized by 
an act of Congress passed in 1792, which de- 
clared 371% grains of pure silver to be equal to 
2434 grains of pure gold and each equivalent 
toa dollar of account.,- It was made the unit 
of value. The silver dollar was first coined in 
1794 and weighed 416 grains, 371¥ grains being 
of silver and the remainder alloy. In 1837 the 
weight was reduced to 412% grains by decreas- 
ing the weight of alloy. In 1873 provision was 
made for a dollar of 420 grains for use intrade 
with China and Japan, known as the “‘trade 
dollar.” The gold dollar was issued under the 
act of Mar. 3, 1849. Its coinage was discon- 
tinuedin 1890. The coinage act of Feb. 12, 1873, 
tacitly suspended the coinage of silver dollars 
(except the trade dollar) and made the gold 
dollar the standard of value. The act of Feb. 
28, 1878, authorized the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to purchase each month, at market value, 
not less than $2,000,000 and not more than 
$4,000,000 worth of bullion, to be coined into 
silver dollars of 412% grains each. This act 
was repealed by the act of June 14, 1890. (See 
Coinage Laws; Coins and Coinage.) 

Dolphin, The (British cruiser), seizure of the 
Catharine by, discussed, IV, 217. 

Delphin, The (United States brig), seizure of the 
Echo by, discussed, V, 527. 

Dolphin, The (United States dispatch boat), con- 
tract regarding construction of, discussed, 
VIII, 350. 

Dominican Republic. (See Santo Domingo.) 

Donaldson, Edward, thanks of Congress to, 
recommended, VI, 76. 

Donaldson, Joseph, jr., treaty with Algiers con- 
cluded by, I, 192. 

Donelson, Andrew J., minister to Germany, 

nomination of, IV, 605. 

Recall of, referred to, V, 11 

Doorkeeper.—By an act of Mar. 3, 1805, the des- 
ignation of Doorkeeper of the Senate. was 
changed to Sergeant-at-Arms. He executes 
all orders relating to decorum and is officially 
charged with all matters relating to the keep- 
ing of the doors. of the Senate. He orders 
persons into custody and makes arrests by 
direction of the Senate. The duties of the 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives 
are varied and complicated. Under the rules 
of the House he is required to enforce the 
rules relating to the privileges of the floor, 
and is responsible for the conduct of his em- 
ployees—messengers, pages, laborers, ete. 
He also has charge of all the property of the 
House. He reports to Congress annually the 
amount of United States property in his pos- 
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session, also the number of public documents 
in his possessiun subject to ordersof members 
of Congress. He has more patronage than any 
other officer of the House. Theappointments 
made by him number between 160.and 200. 

Dorn, Andrew J., commissioner for the United 
States, treaty made by, with the Senecas, Au- 
gust, 1854, V, 296. 

. Porn, Andrew J., treaty with Indians concluded 

by, V, 296. 

Dorr’s Rebellion.—A forcible effort to over- 
throw the State government of Rhode Island 

im 1840-1842. After the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence Rhode Island retained her original 
colonial charter, which provided for only lim- 
ited suffrage. Many of the citizens were dis- 
satisfied with the State government. In Oc- 
tober, 1841, a convention of delegates prepared 
aconstitution. This wassubmittedto popular 
vote and, it was claimed, received a majority 
of the votes cast. Theestablished government 
considered these efforts to be little short of 
criminal. A legislature elected under the new 
constitution assembled at Newport May 3, 
1842, with Thomas W. Dorr as governor. Govy- 
ernor King proclaimed martial law. The 
Dorr party offered armed resistance, but their 
forces were dispersed and Dorr fled the State. 
Returning, he again offered resistance to the 
State authorities, but was captured, tried, 
and convicted of treason. He was pardoned 


in 1852, In September, 1842, a State conven- — 


tion adopted a constitution which embodied 
nearly every provision that had been advo- 
cated by Dorr and his followers. 

Dorr’s Bebellion: 

Correspondence regarding, IV, 286. 
Discussed, IV, 283. 
Doty, James D.: 
Mentioned, VI, 196. 
Treaty with Indians concluded by, IV, 59. 

Dougherty, Mary Ann, act granting pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 682. 

Doughface.—A term first applied by John Ran- 
dolph, of Virginia, to Northern Congressmen 
who supported the Missouri Compromise of 
1820. It was intended to apply to those who 
were easily molded by personal or unworthy 
motives to forsake their principles. It was 
generally applied to Northern people who fa- 
vored slavery, but was also sometimes used to 
stigmatize those Southern citizens who op- 
posed the prevailing sentiment of their section 
on the slavery question. 

Douglas, James, governor of Vancouver Island, 
repayment of sum advanced by, recommended, 
V, 536. 

Douglass, Frederick, recorder of deeds, District of 
Columbia, resignation of, referred to, VIII, 531. 

Douglas, The, indemnification for, to be made by 
Great Britain, IV, 258. 

Dow, Jennette. act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 478. 

Drafts, Government, sale or exchange of, for 
bank notes, and payment of Government cred- 
itors in depreciated currency, III, 560, 589, 590, 
59I. 


Lace Military.—A drawing by lot toselect men 
to fill the ranks of the Army in time of war. 
The method of increasing the Army by draft 
was first resorted to in 1814, during the war 
with Great Britain, Militiamen only were 
subject to this draft, and the result was unsat- 
isfactory. During the Civil War an effort was 
made to recruit the Army by a draft upon the 
militia. A bill having this object in view 

‘ failed in Congress on the ground of unconsti- 
tutionality. Another bill, prepared without 
reference to the militia, but operative upon 
every able-bodied male citizen of military age, 
passed Congress May 3, 1863. An attempt to 
enforce this act caused a serious outbreak of 
the lawless element of the people of New York 
City. The city was in the hands of a mob for 3 
or 4 days and much valuable property was 
destroyed. Apr. 16,1862, and July 18, 1863, the 
Confederate congress passed conscription 
laws. 

Drake, Mary J., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 820. 

Drawback.—A term used in commerce to signify 
the remission or refunding of tariff duties 
when the commodity upon which they have 
been paid is exported. By means of the 
drawback an article upon which taxes are 
paid when imported may be exported and 
sold in foreign markets on the same terms 
as though it had not been taxed at all. The 
drawback enables merchants to export im- 


ported articles taxed at home and sell them ~ 


in foreign markets on the same terms as 
those offered from countries where no tax is 
imposed. 

Drayton, Daniel, pardon of, referred to, V, 
385. 

Dred Scott Case.—A celebrated Supreme Court 
case, decided in 1857, important from its bear- 
ing on the Missouri Compromise of 1820. Scott 
was a Missouri slave, and upon being taken 
into territory covered by the Missouri Com- 
promise sued for his freedoni. Being then 
sold to a citizen of another State, he trans- 
ferred his suit from the State to the Federal 
courts under the power given to the latter to 
try suits between citizens of different States. 
The case came on appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, Chief Justice Taney, for 
the court, delivered an exhaustive opinion, 
holding. that the Missouri Compromise was 
unconstitutional and void; that one of the con- 
stitutional functions of Congress was the pro- 
tection of property; that slaves were recog- 
nized as property by the Constitution, and 
that Congress was therefore bound to protect 
slavery in the Territories. Scott was put out 
of court on the ground that he was still a 
slave and being such could not bea citizen of 
the United States or have any standing in 
Federal courts. Associate Justices Curtis and 
McLean filed dissenting opinions. The deci- 
sion aroused great excitement throughout the 
country, particularly in the North. 

Dred Scott Case, Supreme Court decision regard- 


ing, discussed, V, 454, 498, 554, 629. 
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Drexel, Joseph W., chairman of executive com- 
mittee on pedestal of Statue of Liberty En- 
lightening the World, VIII, 397. . 

Driver, The, ordered from and forbidden to 
reenter waters of United States, I, 403. 

Drum, Richard €., Adjutant-General: 

Union and Confederate flags, return of, to re- 
spective States recommended by, VIII, 
578. 

Proposition withdrawn, VIII, 579. 

Dry Docks. (See Docks.) 

Dry Tortugas, survey of, for naval station, I, 
475: 

Duck Valley, Nev., payment of settlers for im- 
provements on lands in, referred to, VIII, 77, 
189. 

Dudley, The, seizure of, and claims arising out 

of, VII, 160; VIII, 613; LX, 112, 238, 441, 530 

Award in case of, IX, 638. 

Dullye, Eugene, eee of, from Prussia, V, 
592. 

Duluth, Minn., act for erection of public build- 
ing at, vetoed, VIII, 469. 


Dunbar, William, appointed to explore Washita | 


River, I, 399. 
Dunham, Aaron, district supervisor, nomination 
of, I, 99. 
Dunkirk, N. Y., proclamation granting privileges 
of other ports to, V, 326. 
Dunlap, Margaret, act granting’ pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 542. 
Dunlap, Robert P.: . 
Correspondence regarding imprisonment jor 
Ebenezer S. Greely, ITI, 358, 405. 
Correspondence regarding northeastern 
boundary. (See Northeastern Boundary.) 
Dupont, Samuel F.: 
Mentioned, VI, 78. 
Thanks of Congress to, recommended, VI, 
64, 70. 
Durango, The, convention with Texas for adjust- 
ment of claims in case of, III, 469. 
Duskin, George M., removal from office of, Presi- 
dent declines to give reasons for, VIII, 375. 
Dutch East Indies, discriminating duties on 
vessels of, suspended, VIII, 569. 
Duties. (See Foreign Import Duties; Import 
Duties; Vessels, Foreign, tonnage on.) 
Dwamish Indians, treaty with, V, 379. 


E. 


E Pluribus Unum.—A Latin phrase meaning 
“Out of many, one,” or ‘One of many.’ It 
alludes to the formation of one Federal Gov- 
ernment out of several independent States. 
It is the motto of the United States, having 
been selected by a committee composed of 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and Thomas 
Jefferson. They made their report on a de- 
sign for a motto and great seal Aug. Io, 1776. 
The phrase is probably derived from “ More- 
tum,” a Latin poem by Virgil. It wasalso the 
motto of the Gentleman’s Magazine, which 
was quite popular in the Colonies at the time 
the selection was made. It first appeared on 
coin issued by New Jersey in 1786. 
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Eads, eee) Be 
Grants to, for conatrustion of jetties i in Missis- 
sippi River, order regarding, VII, 328, 
Improvement of South Pass of Mississippi- 
River under, discussed, VII, 408, 572. 
Eagle.—The $10 gold coin of the United States. 
Its coinage was authorized in 1792. Coined 
first in 1794, it has since been legal tender to 
any amount. The first delivery was of 400 
eagles Sept. 22, 1795. Coinage was suspended 
in 1805 and resumed in 1837, It takesits name 
from the figure of the national bird which is 
stamped on the reverse. (See also Coinage 
Laws; Coins and Coinage.) 
Earthquakes in Peru, Ecuador, atid Bolivia, VI, 


687. 
East Florida. (See Florida.) 
East Florida Claims: 


Discussed and payment of, recommended, III, 
510; IV, 53; VII, 568, 584, 608. 

Reports on, referred to, VII, 589. 

East River, N. Y., appropriation for removal of 
Flood Rock in, recommended, VIII, 201. 

East Tennessee Wutrersity; act for relief of, ve- 
toed, VII, 215. 

Eastport, Me., proclamation antag privileges 
of other ports to, V, 326. * 

Eaton, Dorman B., chairman Civil Service Com- 
mission, report of, discussed, VII, 636. 

Eaton, John, publication of second edition of Sec- 
ond Arctic Expedition suggested by, VIII, 79. 
Eaton, John H., treaty with Indians concluded 

by, III, 52. 
Eaton, Lydia A., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 736. 

Eaton, William: 

Correspondence regarding war with Tripoli 
transmitted, I, 391. 

Echo, The, captured with more than ‘300 African 
tegroes on board by U. S. brig Dolphin, near 
Key Verde, on the coast of Cuba, and taken 
as a prize to Charleston, S. C., V, 527. 

Recommendations regarding removal of, V, 
528. 
Eckert, Jacob, act to remove charge of desertion 
from record of, vetoed, IX, 575. 

Eckert, T. T., negotiations for and correspond- 
ence regarding restoration of peace, VI, 260. 
Ecuador.—A Republic of South America. It is 
bounded on the north by Colombia, on the 
south by Peru, and on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean. Eastward its claims extend to the con- 
fines of Brazil, but the claim to the eastern 
base of the Andes is disputed by Colombia and 
Peru. The country is traversed from north to 
south by the Andes. Some of the highest 
peaks of South America are in Ecuador, and 
there are also numerous volcanoes. The 
principal products and exports are sugar, rub- 
ber, cacao, and hides, The inhabitants are 
whites (of Spanish descent), Indians, and 
mixed races. The President is elected for 4 
years. The Congress consists of 2 chambers. 
Catholic is the prevailing religion, but the con- 
stitution of 1886 guarantees the free exercise of 
all religions. Ecuador was conquered by the 
Spaniards in 1533-34. With the aid of Bolivar 
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the Spanish rulers were expelled (1822-23), and - 


the country was united to the Colombian Con- 
federation. In 1830 it seceded and adopted 

- its present name. Political revolutions have 

been frequent in the country. Area, about 

116,000 sq. miles; population (1900), 1,270,000 

Ecuador: 

Civil war in, ITI, too. 

Claims of United States against, convention 

for adjustment of, VI, 147, 201. 
Failure of, to pay first installment of award 
~ under, VI, 386. 

Commercial convention with, ITI, 534. 

Convention with, respecting case of Hmilio 
Santos, IX, 525. 

Diplomatic relations with, discussed, VIII, 43; 

IX, 33. 

Earthquakes in, VI, 687. 

‘Fugitive Selciials: convention with, for sur- 
render of, VII, 206, 293. 

Imprisonmentof American citizens: in, VIL. 1269. 
- Released, VIII, 330, 405. 

Treaty to settle claim regarding, VIII, 784. 
Naturalization treaty with, VII, 165, 239: 
Report of George E. Church upon, transmitted, 

VIII, 157. 

Treaty with, transniitéed and discussed, ITI, 567 

IV, 198; VI, 147; VII, 206, 293. 5 

Expresses desire to negotiate, ITI, 477. 

Probably rendered abortive, IV, 80. 

Edgcomb, Willard W., treaty with Orange Free 

State concluded by, VII, 162. 

Education (see also Indian Schools; Military 
Academy; National University; Naval Acad- 
emy): 

Act donating lands for benefit of agricultural 
colleges vetoed, V, 543. 

Appropriation of proceeds of sales of public 
Jands for, recommended, VII, 152, 203, 606, 626; 
VIII, 58. 

Constitutional amendment regarding, sug- 
gested, I, 409, 456; II, 18. 

Constitutional amendment regarding mainte- 
nance of free schools by States, etc., recom- 
mended, VII, 334. 

Government aid to, recommended by Presi- 

dent— 

Arthur, VIII, 58, 143, 184, 253. 

Harrison, Benj., TX, 54. 

In Alaska, appropriation for, recommended, 

VIII, 80; IX, 48. 
In Army discussed, VII, 618; IX, 447. 
In Indian Territory, recommendations regard- 
ing, X, 121. 
Lands granted to States in aid of, II, 466, 482; 
VI, 389; VII, 252; IX, 542. 

Recommended, I, 410, 485; WII, 111, 254. 

Of freedmen discussed and referred to, VII, 
41; IX, 54. 

Recommendation that States be required to 
afford good common schools, VII, 356. 

Recommendations regarding education in 
States, VII, 479, 506, 602, 626. 

Sectarian tenets not to be taught in, public 
schools, VII, 356. 

Education, Bureau of.—An office established in 

1867 to collect statistics showing the condition 
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“and progress of education throughout the 
--country and to publish such information as 
will benefit the ‘cause of education. It was 
made a bureau of the Interior Der yese in 

1868. 

Education, Bureau of : L 
Discussed by President— 

Grant, VII, 112, 253. 
Hayes, VII, 579, 626. 

Establishment of, referred to, VII, 112. 
Education, Commissioner of: a 

Duties of, respecting education. ac freedmen 

referred to, VII, 41. 

~ Report of, referred to, VII, 506. ? 

Education, Industrial, report: on, seeussentttie. 
IX, 347. 

Educational Land Grants.—Large tracts of land 
in the Northwest Territory were granted to 
the States formed therefrom, to be sold by the 
legislatures or by the Federal Government for 
educational purposes. As early as 1785, Con- 
gress, foreshadowing the permanent policy of 
the nation in encouraging education, enacted 
that one thirty-sixth of all the public lands 
should be set apart for and dedicated to the 
cause of education, and by the act of July 23, 
1787, this reservation was made perpetual. 
(See also Agriculture.) 

Educational Land Grants, IT, 466, 482; VI, 389; VII, 

252; IX, 542. ; 

Recommended, I, 410, 485; VII, 111, 254. 
Educational Requirements for. Voters. recom- 

mended by President Grant, VII, 356, 411. = 

Edwards, Arthur, et als,: , act for relief of; vetoed, 
V, 607. 

Edwards, Ninian : 

Minister to Mexico, examination of, by com- 

mittee referred to, IT, 239. 

Treaty with Indians concluded by, II, 20. 
Edwards, W. H., report of, transmitted, IX, 334. 
Eel River Indians : 

Payment to, in lieu of annuities, VIII, 530. 

Treaty with, I, 363, 390, 397, 478, 479. 

Egan, Patrick, minister to Chile. (See Baltimore, 
The.) 

Egypt.—A country in northeastern Africa, now a 
dependency of Turkey. It is famous for the 
great antiquity and former splendor of its 
civilization. It is bounded on the north by 
the Mediterranean Sea, on the east by the 
Gulf of Suez and the Red Sea, and on the west 
by the African Desert. Its soil has been cele- 
brated for its great productiveness, due to the 
inundations of the river Nile. Egypt has 14 
provinces and is a hereditary vice-royalty 
ruled by a Khedive subordinate to Turkey. 
The prevailing language is Arabic. -Area, 
380,000 sq. miles; population, 9,734,000 

Kgypt: 

American citizens in, proclamation regarding 

rights of, VII, 277, 390. 
Discussed, VII, 290, 403. 
American representative in, death of, ‘referred 
to, VI, 245. 
Ancient obelisk presented to New York City 
by Government of, VII, 568, 612, 
‘Change of personal head of, VII, 568. 
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Egypt—Continued, feats Bs 

‘Sov gpheins comin to with, agreement Te- 
- garding, VIII, 262, : 

‘Consular courts in, discussed, vit, 172. 

Consuls in, relieved of judicial powers dis- 
cussed, VII, 238. 

Diplomatic relations with, VIII, 237. 
Resumed, VI, 245. 

Disturbances in, and protection for American 
citizens discussed, VIIu, 128. 

Expulsion of Greeks from, referred to, V, 295. 

Judicial code of reform tribunal of} to be en 
vised, VII, 612. 

Eight-Hour Law.—Congress, Aug. 1, 1892, ‘passed 
a law restricting to 8 hours the working day 
of all laborers and mechanics employed by the 
Government or upon Government contracts, 
but no corresponding reduction in wages was 
made (VII, 15, 175). Violation of this law is 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. (See 
also Hours of Labor.) 

Ekin, James A., member of commission to try 
assassins of President Lincoln, etc., VI, 336. 

El Caney (Cuba), Battle of. (See Santiago 
(Cuba), Battle of.) 

El Caney, Cuba, captured by American troops, 
X, 92. 

El Dorado, The, arrest and search of, by Spanish 
authorities, V, 336, 445. 

Elder, Samuel 8., member of Gun Foundry 
Board, VIII, 161. 

Elderkin, David T., act granting pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 455. 

Eldridge, Rebecca, act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 
424. é 

Election Commission charged with inquiring 
into subject of election laws recommended, 
TX, 211, 331. 

Election Law, Federal, recommended, IX, 55, 127, 
331. 

Election Laws.—Article I, section 4, of the Con- 
stitution provides that ‘‘the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the legislature thereof, but the Con- 
gress may atany time by law make oraltersuch 
regulations, except as tothe places of choos- 
ing Senators.” Uniformity in the election of 
United States Senators was first provided for 
by act of Congress in 1866 and for members of 
the House in 1875. July 2, 1890,a measure was 
introduced in the House to amend and supple- 
ment the election laws of the United States 
and to provide for a more efficient enforce- 
ment of suchlaws. It passed the House, but 
was defeated in the Senate. 

Elections.—The deliberate choice of a person or 
persons for office of any kind by the voting of 
a body of qualified or authorized electors. 
The first Presidential election was held in 
1788-89. All the candidates stood for the of- 
fices of President and Vice-President, the one 
receiving the largest number of votes being 
declared elected President and the next high- 
est Vice-President. Up to 1824 the electors in 
many of the States were chosen by State legis- 
latures. In the colonial period the people of 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island 
elected their governors. Inallthe Colonies the 
people elected the representatives in their as- 
semblies, either by ballot or bya viva voce vote. 
The latter custom prevailed in Virginia. Laws 
against treating and violence were in force, 
but disturbances were not uncommon at voting 
places, —— 
Elections: 

Act prohibiting military interference at, ve- 
toed, VII, 532. 

Army and Navy prohibited from interfering 
in, VI, 668. 

Complications growing out of, in Southern 
States, and other disturbances, discussed, 
VII, 117, 118, 150, 163, 207, 212, 264, 265, 296, 305, 
319, 413, 418. 

Federal interference in, discussed, VII, 305. 
Habeas corpus suspended i in certain sections, 
VII, 136, 139. 
Revoked as to certain county, VII, 138. 
Proclamations regarding, VII, 132, 134, 135, 
136, 138, 139, 223, 272, 276, 322, 396. 

Congressional, and claims of members to seats 
discussed, VII, 494. 

Constitutional convention in Cuba, ordered, 
we Z29- 

Discussed, VII, 493, 560, 601. 

Educational requirements for voters recom- 
mended, VII, 356, 411. 

Federal supervision of Congressional, recom- 
mended, IX, 55, 127, 331. 

Gerrymander discussed, IX, 208. 

In Arkansas, disturbances regarding, and 
claims of persons to governorship dis- 
cussed, VII, 264, 265, 298, 319. 

Proclamation regarding, VII, 272. 

In California, correspondence regarding na- 
tional military forces to be used at, referred 
to, VII, 122. 

In Louisiana, complications growing out of, 

discussed, VII, 207, 212, 296, 305. 
Federal interference in, discussed, VII, 305. 
Proclamations regarding, VII, 223, 276. 

In Mississippi, proclamation regarding com- 
plications growing out of, VII, 322. 

In the South and results of amendments to 
Federal Constitution discussed, VII, 493, 601. 

In Virginia, troops at polling places during, 
referred to, VII, 413, 418. 

Not to be held in Hawaii, X, 365. 

Partisan interference in, by public officers— 
Discussed by President Tyler, IV, 52, 89. 
Order regarding, of President— 

Cleveland, VIII, 494. 
Hayes, VII, 450. 

Presidential, discussed. (See President of 
United States. ) 

Stimulus of personal interests in, should be 
restrained, IV, 89. 

Troops stationed at polling places in South- 
ern States discussed, VII, 413, 418. 

Elective Franchise to Freedmen : 

Discussed by President— 
Garfield, VIII, 8. 

Hayes, VII, 493, 601. 
Johnson, VI, 359. 
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Elective Franchise to Freedmen—Continued. 

_ Free exercise of right of suffrage discussed 
and recommendations regarding, IX, 55, 127, 
208, ‘ 

Electoral College.—The name commonly given 
to the electors of a State when assembled to 
_ vote for President and Vice-President. Though 
informally used since about 1821, the term first 
appeared in the law of Jan. 23, 1845, which em- 
powered each State to provide by law for the 
filling of vacancies in its “college of electors.” 
Under the Constitution the electors are to 

“meet at a time and place designated by the 

law of their State and separately vote by 
ballot for President and Vice-President. No 
organization is required, though the electors 
usually organize and elect a chairman, The 
original ballots are the property of the State. 
By a law of 1792 the electors are required to 
make 3 lists of the persons voted for, the re- 
spective offices they are to fill, and the number 
of votes cast foreach. They must make, sign, 
and seal 3 certificates, 1 for each list, certifying 
on each that a list of the votes of such State 
for President and Vice-President is contained 
therein, adding thereto a list of the names of 
the electors of the State, made and certified by 
executive authority. They appoint a suitable 
person to deliver 1 certificate to the President 
of the Senate at the seat of Government, An- 
other certificate is to be forwarded by mail to 
the President of the Senate. The third certifi- 
cate isto be delivered to the Federal judge of 
the district in which they assemble. The elec- 
toral college is then dead, whether it adjourns 
or not. 

Electoral College: 

Increase of political power of Southern States 
in, due to constitutional amendments, dis- 
cussed, VII, 493. 

Joint resolution declaring certain States not en- 
titled to representation in, discussed, VI, 260. 

One branch of Congress formed into, produc- 
tive of mischief, III, 176. 

Referred to, IV, 335. 

Electoral Commission.—In the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1876 Rutherford B. Hayes and Samuel J. 
Tilden were the respective Republican and 
Democratic candidates. Charges of fraud were 
made concerning the electoral votes of Florida, 
Louisiana, Oregon, and South Carolina, Jan. 
29, 1877, Congress appointed a commission, 
called the Electoral Commission, toinvestigate 
the charges and determine the validity of the 
returns. This is the only time a commission 
of this sort has been appointed and much 
doubt has been expressed as to its constitution- 
ality. The commission consisted of 15 mem- 
bers—3 Republican Senators, 2 Democratic 
Senators, 3 Democratic Representatives, 2 Re- 
publican Representatives, and 5 Associate Jus- 
ticesoftheSupreme Court. Its members were 
Justices Nathan Clifford (president of the com- 
mission), Samuel F. Miller, Stephen J. Field, 
William Strong, and Joseph P. Bradley; Sena- 
tors George F. Edniunds, Oliver P. Morton, 
Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, Thomas F, Bay- 
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Electric Telegraph. 
Electricians, International Congress of, at Paris 


ard, and Allen G. Thurman (replaced later by 
Francis Kernan),and Representatives Henry 
B, Payne, Eppa Hunton, Josiah G. Abbott, 
George F. Hoar, and James A. Garfield. The © 
commission, by a vote of 8 to 7, on Feb. 9, 1877, 
decided to sustain the validity of the Hayes 
electoral ticket in Florida, and later gave simi- 
lar decisions regarding the returns from the 
other States. After the work of the commis- 
sion the vote of the electoral college stood 185 
for Hayes and 184 for Tilden. 
Electoral-Commission Billapproved andreasons | 
therefor, VII, 422. 


Electoral Messengers, compensation to, recom- 


mendations regarding, VIII, 263. 

Electors, Presidential.—The Constitution pro- 
vides that the number of electors from each 
State for choosing President and Vice-Presi- 
dent shall be equal to the number of Senators 
and Representatives from that State, no one 
of them to hold a national office. By 1872 the 
general ticket. method of selecting electors 
was adopted in all the States. Before this 
several methods werein vogue, in some States 
by joint ballot of the legislature, in others by 
a concurrent vote of the two branches of the 
legislature, in still others by a district vote, and 
by general vote. (See Article XII of the Con- 
stitution, I, 36.) 


Electors, Presidential ; 


Constitutional amendment regarding selection 
of, recommended, IX, 209. = 

Method of appointment of, and effect of gerry- 
mander discussed, IX, 208. 

(See Telegraph Lines.) 


discussed and recommendations Tesarding, 
VII, 629; VIII, 38, 127. 


Electricians, National Conference of, at Phila- 


delphia, VIII, 371. 


Ellery, Charles, lieutenant in Navy, nomination 


of, and reasons therefor, II, 566. 


Ellett, Charles, ordered to report to Rear-Admiral 


Porter, VI, 124. 


Ellicott, Andrew, United States commissioner 


for running line between United States and 
Spanish possessions, II, 396. 

Ellis, Albert G., treaty with Indians concluded 
by, IV, 679. 


Ellis, Powhatan, minister to Mexico; 


Mentioned, ITI, 573. 
Nomination of, III, 320. 
Ellsworth, Oliver, minister to France, nomina- 
tion of, I, 284. 
Emancipation of Slaves: 
Compensation to States abolishing slavery 
recommended, VI, 68, 91, 133. 
Draft of bill for, VI, 84, 136. 
Recommendation again to be made, VI, 96. 
Constitutional amendment regarding, recom- 
mended, VI, 252, 358. 
Ratification of, VI, 372, 445. 
Discussed by President Hayes, VII, 442. 
Emancipation Proclamation.—Karly in the Civil 
War many persons began to agitate for a 
proclamation from the President declaring 
the slaves free. It was the intention of Presi- 


dent eter as he declared, to preserve the 
Union without freeing the slaves, if possible. 
Sept. 22, 1862, he issued a preliminary procla- 


mation (VI, 96) as a war measure, calling upon: 


all the people in rebellion against the United 

States to return to their allegiance, promising 

measures of relief in case of compliance, and 

threatening to free the slaves in those States 
and parts of States which should still be in 
rebellion on the 1st day of January next suc- 
ceeding the proclamation. This had no effect. 

Accordingly, on Jan. 1, 1863, President Lincoln 

issued a supplementary proclamation (VI, 157) 

declaring the freedom of the slaves in all the 

States which had seceded except 48 counties in 

West Virginia, 7 counties in Virginia, including 

the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, and 13 

parishes of Louisiana, including the city of 

New Orleans. The thirteenth amendment to 

the Constitution, in force Dec. 18, 1865, com- 

pleted the work of emancipation, by which 

3,895,172 slaves were made free. 

Emancipation Proclamation, VI, 157. 

Carpenter’s painting of Lincoln and Cabinet 
at first reading of, presented to Congress, 
VII, 483. 

Notice given that slaves would be emanci- 
pated on Jan. 1, 1863, VI, 96. 

Embargo.—A prohibition imposed by a country 
to prevent its vessels or those of “neutral or 
hostile powers leaving its ports. The United 
States Government laid embargoes at various 
times between 1794 and 1815. Uponthe break- 
ing out of war between France and Great 
Britain in 1793 each country ordered the sei- 
zure of neutral vessels bound for the ports of 
the other. Inconsequence of the depredations 
of England and France upon the commerce of 
the United States,an act was passed Apr, 18, 
1806, prohibiting trade with Great Britain and 
her colonies. Dec. 22, 1807, Congress, at the 
suggestion of Jefferson, passed an embargo 
act prohibiting the sailing of any merchant 
vessel, save coasters, from any American port. 
Jan. 9, 1808, another and more stringent act was 
passed. These measures failed to bring either 
France or England to terms, and, though 
somewhat modified by the act of Mar. 12) 1808, 
they wrought much injury to the shipping 
and export trade of the UnitedStates. They 
were extensively evaded, and Mar. 1, 1809,were 
repealed and replaced by the nonintercourse 
law, which forbade French and English ves- 
sels entering American ports. Another em- 
bargo act was passed Dec. ro, 1813, during the 
second war with Great Britain. 

Embargo: 

On American vessels referred to, I, 439. 

On foreign vessels— 

For 60 days recommended, I, 499. 

Governors requested to call forth militia if 
necessary to enforce, I, 152. 

Imposed, I, 473. 

Removed, I, 472, 481. 

Embezzlement. (See Defalcation.) 

Emerson, John B., petition of, regarding use of 
his invention referred to, IV, 678. 
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Emery, A. H., compensation to, for services in 
perfecting testing machine secunima faites, 
VII, 588. 

Emigrants to United States. (See Leiner 
tion.) 

Emigration of Negroes. (See Negroes.) 

Eminent Domain.—The original or superior 
ownership retained by the people or State by 
which land or other private property may be 
taken for public use or benefit, This is the 
most definite principle of the fundamental 
power of the government with regard to prop- 
erty and the most exact idea of property re- 
maining in the government or in the aggre- 
gate body of the people in their sovereign 
capacity, giving the right to resume original 
possession in the manner directed by law 
whenever its use is essential to the mutual 
advantage and welfare of society. If, for in- 
stance, the proper authorities deem it neces- 
sary for the general good to open a street, lay 
out a park, dig a canal, abate a nuisance, char- 
ter a railroad, etc., and the owners ot the land 
on the route or space desired refuse to sell or 
demand an exorbitant price for their property, 
the State, by eminent domain, has the power 
of control, and the courts may compel the sur- 
render of the property upon due compensation 
being determined by a board of appraisers, 
The Constitution of the United States limits 
the exercise of the right of eminent domain to 
cases where public good demands it and re- 
quires compensation to those from whom 
property is taken. 

Emory, U. E., map of Texas peer by, IV, 
313. 

Emory, W. H., report on survey of boundary be- 
tween Mexico and United States transmitted, 
V, 382. 

Emory, William i commander of the Bear in 
Lady Franklin Bay Expedition, VIII, 248. 

Employees. (See Government Employees; Offi- 
cers, Public.) 

Emucfau (Ala.), Battle of.—In January, 1814, 
Jackson, with 930 volunteers and 200 friendly 
Indians, again took the field against the hos- 
tiles. Jan. 21,with Gen. Coffee, he camped 
near Emucfau, ona bend in the Tallapoosa, 
in southern Alabama. Indications pointed to 
the presence of Indians,and the whites kept 
vigil all the night. At dawn of the 22d the 
savages madetheattack, Gen. Coffee repulsed 
the Indians, driving them back 2 miles. The 
Indians then rallied, attacking a second time, 
but were again repulsed. Gen, Coffee was 
wounded. His aid-de-camp and 2 or3 others 
were killed. Several privates were wounded. 
Jackson abandoned his excursion after this 
battle and retired toward Fort Strother. 

Encomium, The, seizure of slaves on board, re- 

ferred to, III, 280. 
Compensation by Great Britain in case of, re- 
ferred to, III, 515, 567. 

Endicott, William C., Secretary of War: 

Union and Confederate flags, return of, to 
respective States recommended, VIII, 578. 
Proposition withdrawn, VIII, 579. 
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Engineer Corps: | Were 
Entitled to consideration, I, 486. 
Increase in, recommended, II, 307, 388; ITI, 168, 
255, 390; VIII, 51. 
Officers of, referred to, IIT, * 


Recommending increase in, II, 307, 388; III, 


168, 255, 390; VIII, 51. 

England. (See Great Britain.) 

Eno, Amos F., secretary of Arkansas, i stiit 
ment of, revoked, VI, 176. 

Entangling Alliances.—An expression originally 
used by Thomas Jefferson in an inaugural ad- 
dress. He counseled ‘peace, commerce, and 
honest friendship with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none,” as one of the principles 
which ‘form the bright constellation which 
has gone before us and guided our steps 
through an age of revolution and reforma- 
tion” (I, 323). The expression has since come 
into general use in discussions of our foreign 
relations. 

Enterprise, The.—An American brig of 14 guns 
which, while cruising off the coast of Maine, 
Sept. 5, 1813, under command of Capt. Burrows, 
met and captured the British brig Boxer, also 
of 14 guns. The fighting was desperate and 
lasted 40 minutes, during which both captains 
were killed. The captured brig was towed 
into Portland, Me. 

Enterprise, The (brig), seizure of slaves on board, 

referred to, ITI, 280. 
Compensation by Great Britain in case of, re- 
ferred to, III, 515, 567. 

Enterprise, The (schooner), engagement with 
Tripolitan cruisers, I, 327. 

Epidemics. (See Contagious Diseases; Inter- 
national Sanitary Conference; er haw 
Regulations.) 

Era of Good Feeling.—A period of American po- 
litical history between 1817 and 1823. All polit- 
ical issues seemed to have been settled by the 
War of 1812. The Federalist party had dwin- 
dled to an insignificant few, and the grounds 
of their contentions seemed to have disap- 
peared. The Democrats held undisputed sway 
in Government and the best of feeling pre- 
vailed everywhere. The inaugural address of 
Monroe in 1817 (II, 4) was calculated to pro- 
mote harmony and soothe the feelings of the 
minority: The President made a tour through 
New England and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. In 1820 he was almost unanimously 
reelected, only 1 electoral vote being cast 
against him. The later issues of the tariff and 
internal improvements at public expense had 
not yet developed, but with the election of 
John Quincy Adams in 1824 opposition to his 
policy began to grow, with Jackson as a cen- 
ter. Jackson had been the popular candidate 
for the Presidency in 1824. Failing of a ma- 
jority in the electoral college, he was defeated 
in the House by a coalition of the friends of 
Clay and Adams, who later formed the Whig 
party, and the Era of Good Feeling ended. 

Ericsson, John: 

Memorial of American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers relating to, transmitted, IX, 130. 


Ericsson, John—Continued. ; 

Restoration of remains of, to Sweden discussed, 
TX, 112. 

Erie, The, claims of Sweden for alleged miscon- 
duct of commander of, IT, 609. 

Erie and Oswego Canal, memorial in favor of en- 
larging docks of, VI, 81. 

Erie, Lake. (See Lake Erie.) 

Erie (Pa.) Marine Hospital tendered United 
States for use as soldiers and sailors’ home, 
VIII, 199. 

Erskine, D. M., mentioned, I, 449, 478, and X, 121. 

Erving, George W.: 

Instructions to, upon appointment as minister 
to Spain, in 1814, and during his mission to 
that court as United States plenipotentiary, 
IV, 357- 

Espy, James P., meteorological report of, trans- 
mitted, V, 244. 

Essex, The.—A United States frigate of 32 guns. 
Aug. 13, 1812, she was attacked by the Alert, 
a British sloop of war carrying 26 guns. One 

‘broadside from the Zssex nearly sunk the 
Alert and caused her surrender. Among the 
midshipmen of the Zssea at this time was 
David Glasgow Farragut, then 11 years old. 
Later the Essex started for the Pacific on an 
independentcruise. Atthis time shecarried 46 
guns. - Under command of Capt. David Porter 
she seized nearly all the British whaling ves- 
sels off the coast of South America, capturing 
or destroying $2,500,000 worth of the enemy’s 
property, 360seamen, and overloocannon. In 
February, 1814, she was surprised in the harbor 
of Valparaiso, Chile, by 2 British men-of-war— 
the Phebe, carrying 52 guns, and the Cherud, 28 
guns. Mar. 28 the Asser, already crippled bya 
squall in the attempt to get to sea, tried to 
escape, but was surrendered a helpless wreck 
to the enemy after a bloody battle, in which 
one-half of her men and all but I officer were 
wounded or slain. 

Essex Junto.—A synonym for New England 
Federalism. The name was first applied by 
John Hancock in 1781 to a group of Essex 
County (Mass.) Federalists. They advocated 
a stronger general government and the pro- 
tection of the commercial interests of the 
country. President John Adams brought them 
into national prominence by accusing them of 
trying to bring on a war with France in 1798. 
Fisher Ames, Cabot, the Lowells, Higginson, 
Pickering, Parsons, and Goodhue were among 
the prominent members of the Essex Junto. 
John Quincy Adams sharply criticises their 
policy and principles in his writings. 

Estcourt, James B. B., commissioner of Great 
Britain in northeastern boundary question, 
report of, IV, 170. 

Estelle, The, order to United States marshal in 
Rhode Island to take possession of, VII, 491. / 

Esty, Charles J., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 827. 

Europe.—The smallest grand division of the 
Eastern Continent. It is bounded on the north 
by the Arctic Sea; on the east by the Ural 
Mountains, the Ural River, the Caspian Sea, 
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and the Kara River; on the south by the Medi- 

_terranean Sea, the Black Sea, and the Sea of 
Marmora, and on west by the Atlantic Ocean. 
It is the most highly civilized and populous of 
the three grand divisions of the Old World. 
In form! it is a huge peninsula projecting from 
the northwest of Asia. Length northeast and 
southwest, 3,400 miles; breadth north and 
south, 2,400 miles. It lies within lat. 71° nae 
and 35° 59’ north and long. 9° 31’ west and 66° 
east. Its area is estimated at about 3,850,000 
sq. miles, and it has a coast line more ex- 
tensive in proportion to its size than any 
other great natural division of the globe, esti- 
mated at about 19,500 miles. Population about 
380,000,000, or about 94 for every square mile. 

Europe, railway systems of, referred to, VI, 69. 

European and West Virginia Land and Mining 
Co., agreement with agents of. Mexico re- 
ferred to, VI, 525. 

Eustis, Abraham: 

Correspondence regarding Dorr’s Rebellion, 

___ IV, 300. 

Troops under, in Seminole War, III, 617. 

Eutaw Springs (S. C.), Battle of.—Lieut. Col. 
Stewart had succeeded Lord Rawdon in com- 
mand of the southern division of the British 
army and established headquarters at Orange- 
burg, S.C. Gen. Greene, who had been resting 
the American army on the hills of the Santee 
River, had been reenforced by 700 North Caro- 
lina Continentals. His army thus increased to 
more than 2,500 men, Greene determined to 
attack Stewart, whose force did not exceed 
2,000. Stewart fell back about 40 milesto Kutaw 
Springs, near the Santee River, in South Caro- 
lina. Here Sept. 8, 1781, a fierce but indecisive 
battle was fought. Stewart kept the field,but 
at night retired toward Charleston, and Greene 
took possession of the battle ground and sent 
detachments in pursuit of the British. The 
total American casualties as given by Gen. 
Greene were 408. The British loss was 693. 

Eyans, Fannie, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 464. 

Evans, John, geological survey of puis and 
Washington by, referred to, V, 485. 

Evans, John: 

Treaty with Indians concluded by, VI, 192. 

United States Senator, mentioned, VI, 375. 

Evans, Robley D. (See Baltimore, The.) 

Eyarts, William M. : 

Counsel for President Johnson in impeach- 
ment proceedings, VI, 726. 

Secretary of State, first proclamation as, con- 
vened Congress in extraordinary session to 
provide for support of Army, VII, 447. 

Everett, Edward: 

Mentioned, IV, 229, 316; V, 377- 

Secretary of State, V, ror. 

Ewell, Richard S., mentioned, V, 31. 

Ewing, Thomas,-Secretary of Treasury, men- 
tioned, IV, 157. 

Ex Post Facto Law.—A law passed after the 
commission of a crime or misdemeanor for 
which it provides punishment; a retroactive 
law. The Constitution of the United States 


prohibits the passage of such laws either by 
Congress or by any other legislative body. A 
law which renders an act punishable in a man- 
ner in which it was not punishable when it was 
committed has also been decided to be an ex 
post facto law. Warious decisions of the courts 
specifically define an ex post facto law to be 
one which makes an innocent act done before 
its passage criminal; one which aggravates a 
crime and makes it legally greater than when 
committed; one which changes the punish- 
ment or makes it greater than that affixed to 
the crime by the law when committed; one 
that changes the legal rules of evidence appli- 
cable to an offense already committed, to the 
injury of the offender. The constitutional 
prohibition of ex fost facto laws applies to 
criminal and penal statutes only, and nat to 
those which affect property. 

Exchange for Official Documents (see also Inter- 

national Bureau of Exchanges): 
Agreement at Paris concerning, VIII, 131. 
Convention concerning, VIII, 400. 

Exchange, Medium of, (See Medium of Ex- 
change.) 

Exchequer, plan of, wecopuncnded) IV, 204, 266. 

Excise Laws.—As early as 1790 a national excise 
law was passed. Alexander Hamilton, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, insisted that sucha 
tax was necessary, but the law was not passed 
without a fierce debate. The tax imposed at 
first varied frem 25 to 40 cents a gallon on im- 
ported spirits, from 9 to 25 cents on domestic 
distilled liquors, and from 11 to 30 cents 
when the material was molasses or other 
imported product. This tax was reduced in 
1792. Opposition to it was strong throughout 
the country, culminating in the Whisky In- 
surrection in western Pennsylvania in 1794. 
Under Jefferson the excise tax was abolished. 
It was revived again in 1813, during the war 
with Great Britain. In 1817 it was again re- 
pealed and no excise tax was collected by the 
General Government until 1862, during the 
Civil War. Since that period this tax has been 
high on tobacco and liquors. The tax at pres- 
ent (1899) on whisky is $1.10 per gallon, (See 
also Revenue.) 

Excise Tax. (See Taxation.) 

Executive.—That branch of a government to 
which the execution of the laws is intrusted. 
The executive may be a king, an emperor, 
or a president, or a council or other body. 
From 1775 to 1789 the United States Govern- 
ment had no other executive than Congress, 
which, however, created a Board of War, Board 
of Treasury, etc. The Constitution invested 
the President with executive power, sharing 
only the powers of appointment and treaty 
making with the Senate. Executive Depart- 
ments were established by the First Congress 
under the Constitution. Governors appointed 
by the Crown exercised the executive functions 
of the Colonies, except in Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and for a short time in Massachu- 
setts, whose governors were elected by the 
people. At the outbreak of the Revolution, 
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when the royal governors had been deprived 

- of their powers, and before the State constitu- 
‘tions had been adopted, executive power was 
invested in a committee of safety. In some 
Colonies an executive council, with a president 
or chairman, was chosen by the provincial 
‘congresses. Most of the State constitutions 

_ provided for governors. In the United States 
the executive is one of the three great depart- 
ments of government, the other two being the 
legislative and the judicial. Historically the 
legislative branch is first, because it was placed 
first in order in both the work of the Conven- 
tion and in the final draft of the Constitution. 
Practically the executive department isclearly 

‘prior in consideration so far as foreign pow- 
ers are concerned. Under some Administra- 
tions executive power has been greatest in 
influence; under others perhaps smallest of 
the three. The weight of the Executive has 
steadily increased since the inauguration of 
the. Government, not only on account of the 
appointing power, which is shared with the 

- Senate and which grows with the expansion 
of the Republic, but for other reasons. The 
President’s functions are constantly exercised 
when Congress and the judiciary are taking 
recess. Besides, he is the one person who rep- 
resents to the average citizen the concrete 
majesty of law—the embodiment of authority 
in a democratic representative government. 

Executive Cabinet.—Official conduct of, compli- 
mented, IV, 350; V, 178. 

Executive Departments.—The executive department 
of the United States Government comprises 
the following eight subordinate Departments, 
each of which is presided over and directed 
by a head of the Department who collectively 
constitute what is termed the ‘‘Cabinet.” 
They are chosen by the President, but must 
be confirmed by the Senate. Each acts under 
the authority of the President. The annual 
salary is $8,000. (1) State, which administers 
foreign affairs; (2) Treasury, which has charge 
of the finances; (3) Justice, which is the legal 
counsel of the Government; (4) War, which 
administers military affairs; (5) Post-Office, 
which has charge of mail service; (6) Navy, 
which has charge of naval affairs; (7) Interior, 
which has charge of matters pertaining to 
home affairs, including public lands, Indians, 
patents, pensions, education, railroads, and 
census; (8) Agriculture, which collects and 
disseminates information on agricultural sub- 
jects. 

Executive Departments (see also the several Depart} 
ments): 

Act regarding advertising of, vetoed, VII, 
434. 

Advertising in newspapers by, inquired into, 
V, 378. 

Aliens employed in, report on number of, 
transmitted, IX, 670. 

‘Applications to, should be in writing, VI, 348. 


Appointments and-promotions in, order re-. 


garding preference to be given veterans in, 
VI, 439; X, 505. 


Executive Departments—Continued. — 


Appointments in, having relation to civil serv- 
ice, VIII, 405. (See also Executive Nomina- 
tions.) sppke 

Buildings occupied by, referred to, VI, 699. 

Canvassing for outside support for promotion 
forbidden, X, 505. 

Circulars asking for political contributions 
circulated in, VIII, 197. 

Closed for Thanksgiving, VI, 44. — 

Communications to be transmitted to head of 
proper Department, order regarding, VI, 661; © 
VII, 27. 5 ang cl. : 

Employees in— 

Official conduct of, complimented, V, 178. 
Order permitting— 

To participate in decoration of graves of 
soldiers, VI, 664; VII, 164, 183, 230, 283, 328, 
398, 450, 491, 556, 600; VIII, 13, 125, 166, 231, 
314, 493, 765; LX, 28, 105, 174, 400, 517, 614. 

To participate in public exercises, VIII, 
292; X, 365, 370, 386, 508. 

To witness inauguration of President 
Cleveland, VIII, 294. 

Ordered to organize into companies for de- 

fense of Washington, VI, 122, 

Partisan interference in elections by. — (See 

Elections. ) 

Referred to, VI, 387. 
Rendering honors to rebel living or dead 
inquired into, VI,393.  _ 

. Wages of, not to be affected by reduction in 

hours of labor, VII, 15, 175. 

Examination of operations of, invited, IX, 626. 

Extension of power to make temporary ap- 
pointments of heads of, recommended, VI, 
147. | (See also IX, 133.) 

Personal interviews with heads of, order re- 
garding, VI, 348. ; 1 

Postage accounts of, referred to, IV, 510. 

Power of judiciary over, discussed, III, 503. 

Record of efficiency of persons in, IX, 207. 
Recommended, IX, 180. 

Transfer of duties among, recommended, IV, 
414; VII, 106. 

Vacancy occasioned by death of head of, 
recommendations regarding filling, IX, 133. 
(See also VI, 147.) 


Executive Mansion.—The President's official resi- 


dence at Washington. Itis builtin the English 
Renaissance style of architecture, with a pro- 
jecting columned and pedimented- porch on 
the front entrance and a large semicircular 
projecting bay on the garden front opposite. 
The corner stone was laid by Washington in 
1792, and it was first occupied by President 
John Adamsin 1800. Itstandson Pennsylvania 
avenue, slightly over a mile from the Capitol, 
and is surrounded by about 20 acres of hand- 
somely laid out grounds. The Executive Man- 
sion is 2 stories high, 176 feet long, 86 feet wide, 
and is built of freestone painted white. From 
this latter circumstance it is familiarly known 
as the White House. When the British cap- 
tured Washington in 1814 the Executive Man- 
sion, together with other buildings, was 
burned. Congress authorized its restoration 
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- in 1815, which was completed in 1818, and it has 

been occupied by each successive President 

since. 

Executive Mansion: 

Completion of, II, 26, 

Furniture should be provided for, by Congress, 
II, 26, 

Improvement of, ITI, 239. 

Executive Nominations (see aiso Removals from 

Office); 

_ Act— . 

Prescribing oath of office to be taken by per- 
sons who participated in rebellion dis- 
cussed, VII, 122. 

Regulating tenure of certain civil offices ve- 

toed. (See Tenure-of-Office Act.) 

Appointing power discussed by President— 
Buchanan, V, 659. ' 

Fillmore, V, 80. 

Jackson, IIT, 42, 53, 132. 

Johnson, VI, 492, 569, 622. 

Tyler, IV, 50, 105. 

Appointments— 

Applicants refused by President Tyler, IV, 105. 

For limited period, IT, 69. 

Referred to, VI, 464. 

Relation of members of Congress to, dis- 

cussed, VII, 605. 

Discussed, V, 531. F 

Errors in, arrangements for corrections of, 
recommended, II, 233. 

Interviews with President, IX, 399. 

Persons appointed or permitted to continue 
in office without consent of Senate inquired 
into, VI, 465. , 

President Madison declines to confer with 
Senate regarding, I, 530. 

Rejections of, President Jackson’s message 
asserting that Senate is not required to give 
reasons for, III, 42. 

Renewal of, V, 110. 

Request of— 

House for names of applicants for office re- 

fused by President Tyler, IV, 105. 
Senate for correspondence regarding, right to 
make, denied by President Jackson, ITI, 53. 
Senate for reasons for making, refused by 
President Jackson, III, 42, 132. 

Resolution of Senate regarding, and reply of 
President Hayes, VII, 481. 

Ruies regulating interviews with President 
regarding, discussed, IX, 399. 

Withdrawal of, by President— 

Harrison, W. H., not acted on by Senate, 

By, 21. 

Jackson, not acted on by Senate, II, 439. 
Executive Orders. (See the several subjects.) 
Executive Salaries. (See Salaries, Executive.) 
Executive Session.—The Constitution of the 

United States provides that the President 

“shall have power, by and with the advice and 

consent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro- 

vided two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
cur; and he shall nominate and, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
point ambassadors, other public ministers, aud 
consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all 
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other officers of ‘the United States whose ap- 
pointments are not herein otherwise provided 
for, and which shall be established by law.” 
Arule of the Senate providing for the manner 
of advising and consenting to Executive rec- 
ommendations requires that ‘‘when acting 
upon confidential or executive ‘business, un- 
less the same shall be considered in open 
executive session, the Senate Chamber shall 
be cleared of all persons except the Secretary, 
the Chief Clerk, the Principal Legislative 
Clerk, the Executive Clerk, the Minute and 
Journal Clerk, the Sergeant-at-Arms, the As- 
sistant Doorkeeper, and such other officers as 
the Presiding Officer shall think necessary, and 
all such officers shall be sworn to secrecy.” 
The Senate is then said to be in executive ses- 
sion, The House holds no executive sessions. 
It may go into secret session, however, when- 
ever confidential communications are received 
from the President, or whenever the Speaker 
or any member shall inform the House that 
he has a communication which ought to be 
kept secret for a time. 

Exequatur.—A Latin word meaning “Let him 
execute.” In diplomatic usage the word is 
used to signify a document authorizing an of- 
ficial to act in the capacity of agent or teprex 
sentative. Usually a written recognition of a 
person in the character of consul or commer- 
cial agent issued by the government to which 
he is accredited and authorizing him to exer- 
cise his powers, The government from which 
an exequatur is asked has the right to refuse 
it either on political or personal grounds, The 
government may also withdraw it. When 
deprived of his exequatur a consul may with- 
draw with his records or delegate his powers 
to another, according to instructions, 

Exequaturs: 

Refusal of Turkey to grant exequaturs to con- 
suls of United States referred to, IX, 660, 716, 
Revoked— 

Consul of— 

Belgium, VI, 219. 

Chile, VI, 427. 

France, I, 270. 

Frankfort, VI, 511. 

Great Britain, V, 391, 392. 

Hanover, VI, 511. 

Hesse, VI, 511. 

Nassau, VI, 511. 

Oldenburg, VI, 512. 

Spain, V; 50. 

Sweden and Norway, VI, 428. 

Revocation annulled, VI, 432. 

Vice-consul of— 

Portugal, VII, 84. 

Sweden and Norway, VI, 429. 

Revocation annulled, VI, 432. : 

Exhibitions.—International and national exhi- 
bitions have been described as the milestones 
of commercial and industrial progress, They 
cultivate taste, afford material for comparison, 
and make people acquainted with the markets. 
Many branches of business have been called 
into existence or extended by their influence. 
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The first international exhibition held in 
America was that at New. York City in 1853. 
On a very much larger scale was that heldin 
Philadelphia in 1876, known as the Centennial 

_Exposition. Then followed the International 
Cotton Exposition at Atlanta, Ga.,in 1881; the 
Southern Exposition at Louisville, Ky., in 1883; 
the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago, 

TIL, in 1893; the Midwinter Exhibition at San 
Francisco, Cal., in. 1893-94; the International 

_ Cotton Exposition at Atlanta, Ga., in 1895; the 

_ Tennessee Centennial Exhibition at Nash- 

_ ville in 1897, and the Trans-Mississippi Exhi- 

bition at Omaha, Nebr., in 1898. 
Exhibitions (see also Adelaide; Antwerp; ee 
_ chon; Atlanta; Barcelona; Bergen; Berlin; 
Boston; Brussels; Caracas; Chicago; Cincin- 
nati; Hamburg; London; Louisville; Madrid; 
Melbourne; Munich; New Orleans; Oporto; 
Paris; Philadelphia; Sydney; Vienna): 

_ Discretionary authority to send delegates to, 
recommendations regarding, VIII, 127, 176, 
240; IX, 111; X, Ioo. 

Expansion, Territorial : 

_ Annexation discussed, (See Alaska; California; 
Cuba; Florida; Gadsden Purchase; Hawaiian 
Islands; Louisiana Purchase; New Mexico; 
Philippine Islands; Puerto Rico; St. John 
Island; St. Thomas Island; Santo Domingo; 
Texas; Yucatan.) 

Foreign policy discussed by President— 
Adams, John, I, 238. 
Adams, J.Q., II, 296, 302, 318, 329, 337, 350) 384. 
Buchanan, V, 435, 467, 506, 510, 535, 558, 561, 642, 
646. 
Cleveland, VIII, 327; 1X, 435, 439, 441, 460, 523, 
531, 632, 636, 655, 716. 
Fillmore, V, 78, 120, 165, 179. 
Grant, VII, 31, 52, 61, 64, 96, 99, 128, 147, 189, 222, 
238, 291, 336, 411. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 10, 183, 315, 348. 
Harrison, W. H.., LV, 18. 
Hayes, VII, 466, 468. 
Jackson, II, 596; III, 3, 105, 151, 159, 237, 265, 
281, 
Jefferson, I, 323, 358, 361. 
Johnson, VI, 366, 383, 579, 688, 690. 
Lincoln, VI, 47, 54, 126, 243. 
McKinley, X, 23, 56, 70, 82. 
Madison, I, 467, 488. 
Monroe, II, 4, 13, 55, 58, 70, 103, 116, 193, 218, 222, 
248, 260. 
Pierce, V, 198, 212, 274, 331, 371. 
Polk, IV, 379, 386, 398, 426, 472,487, 511, 536, 581, 
587, 594, 630. 
Taylor, V, Io, 17. 
Tyler, IV, 37, 196, 211, 307, 316, 318, 323, 337) 340, 
353- 
van Buren, III, 373, 485, 531, 602. 
Washington, I, 128, 221. 
£xpatriation.—The voluntary renunciation of 
the rights and liabilities of citizenship in one 
country to become the citizen or subject of 
another. The right of expatriation has been 
sanctioned by custom and usage in the United 
States. The Government has evenina num- 
ber of instances refused protection to native- 
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born and naturalized citizens on the ground 

_that they had expatriated themselves. Not- 
withstanding this there has never been. any 
statutory provision for expatriation other than 
is contained in the act of Congress of July 27, 
1868, which declares it the natural and inherent 
right of all people, and that any denial or re- 
striction thereof is contrary to the fundamen- 
tal principlesof government. Expatriation has 
been frequently pleaded before the Supreme 
Court, but the plea has always been overruled. 

_ Though the right be admitted, except in the. 
case of persons subject to military service, 
holding public trusts, or charged with crime, 
the difficulty remains to give evidence of the 
mode of expatriation.. British subjects cease _ 
to be such upon being naturalized in other 
countries, and such persons, in order to be 
again considered British subjects, must be re- 
naturalized on their return to Great Britain. 
In France and Germany the somewhat indefi- 
nite claim of domicile in a foreign land is 
accepted as evidence of expatriation. 

Expatriation. (See Naturalization Laws.) 

Expeditions Against Foreign Powers (see also 

Neutrality): : \ 
Discussed by President— 

Arthur, VIII, 53. 

Buchanan, V, 447, 466, 649. 

Fillmore, V, 107, 113, 161. 

Jefferson, I, 406, 407, 412, 429. 

Johnson, VI, 442, 457, 460. ~ 

Monroe, ITI, 13, 14, 21,.23, 32, 40, 200. 

Pierce, V, 208, 246. 

Polk, IV, 605. 

Taylor, V, 11, 47. 

Van Buren, III, 399. 

Washington, I, 154. 
Proclamations against, by President— 

Buchanan, V, 496. 

Cleveland, IX, 591, 694. 

Fillmore, V, 111, 112. 

Grant, VII, 85, 91. 

Jefferson, I, 404. 

Johnson, VI, 433. 

Madison, I, 561. 

Pierce, V, 271, 272, 388. 

Taylor, V, 17. 

Tyler, IV, 72. 

Washington, I, 157. 

Expeditions, Exploring. 
ditions. ) 

Expeditions, Unlawful. (See Expeditions Against 
Foreign Powers.) 

Expenditures, Public.—In 1794 the annygal ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government 
amounted to only $6,300,000. In 1814 they ran 
up, on account of the war with Great Britain, 
to $34,700,000, They fell in 1834 to $18,600,000, 
In 1854 they were $55,000,000. During the last 
year of the Civil War (1865) they amounted to 
$1,295,000,000; but in 1878 they had declined to 
$237,000,000, For the following io years the 
expenditures averaged $260,000,000 per annum. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, they 
were $459,400,000, made up largely of interest 
and pensions, In 1896 they were $434,678,654, 
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“and for the year ending June 40, 1899, they 
had increased to $605,072, 180. 

Expenditures, Public (see also -voreign Inter- 
course): 

Act making eonranrations Fait 
Approved and reasons therefor, V,597; VII 

373. 

-Vetoed, VII, 536. 


Act making appropriations to sibpty defi- 


ciencies vetoed, IX, 683. 

Congress warned about, X, 13. 

Contingent fund, account of, rendered, I, 88 
135) 337, 355, 366, 378, 394, 417, 433, 459, 497. 

Discussed. (See Finances discussed. ) 

Economy in, recommended, IX, 458, 745. 

Estimates, etc., of, referred to, I, 291, 307; VII, 
259, S71. 

Failure of Congress to provide for, discussed 
and recommendations regarding, V, 542, 571; 
VIT, 368, 452, 520. 

Provision for, recommended by President— 
Buchanan, V, 542." 

Hayes, VII, 520. 
Van Buren, ITI, 324. 

Experiment Stations discussed, VIII, 799; IX, 456, 

548; X, 122, 

Exploring Expeditions (see also Arctic Expedi- 
tions; Jeannette Polar Expedition; Lady 
Franklin Bay Expedition; Pacific Ocean 
Exploring Expédition; South Sea Exploring 
Expedition; Wilkes Exploring Expedition): 

Across continent recommended, I, 353; II, 320. 

Naval expeditions referred to, VII, 497. 

Explosives, order to prevent shipment of, VIII, 

228. 

Export Duties levied by foreign powers referred 

to, VIII, 157. 

Exports.—The value of exports from the United 
States was, in round numbers, in 1790, $20,000,- 
000, in 1800, $32,000,000; in 1810, $42,000,000; in 
1820, $52,000,000; in 1830, $58,500,000; in 1840, 
$112,000,000; in 1850, $135,000,000; in 1860, $356,- 
000,000; in 1870, $455,000,000; in 1880, $824,000,000; 

. in 1890, $845,000,000; in 1892, $1,113,000,000, and 
in rgot, $1,460,462,806. These figures do not in- 
clude exports of gold and silver. 

Exports: 

Aggregate of, to France referred to, II, 199. 
Embargo on— 

Modification of laws regarding, recom- 

mended, I, 542. 

Recommended, I, 541. 
Laws in regard to, I, 543; II, 300. 
Prohibition on— 

Recommended, I, 532. 

Removal of, recommended, I, 542. 
Value of, for year ending June— 

1845, IV, 402. . 

1846, IV, 496. 

1847, IV, 551. 

1848, IV, 646. 

1851, V, 122. 

1852, V, 169. 

1877, VII, 470. 

1881, VIII, 46, 

1884, VIII, 243. 

1885, VIII, 340, 
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Expositions. 
Express, The, American vessel attacked by, 


Extradition Conventions. 


Extraordinary Session Messages. 
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Exports—Continued, It 4uclabse yu allyroawsd 


Value of, for year ending Leta 
1886, VIII, 508. yh} 
1890, IX, 120, f 
1891, IX, 192. Maeeiabie 
1892, 1X, 308. babies 
1893, LX, 443, 455. Vite #2 
1894, TX, 532, 546. 

1896, IX, 724, 739. 

Value of, from commencement of Govern- 
ment, II, 482. : 

(See Exhibitions. ) 


Vv, 


139, 144. 


Expunging Resolutions.—Mar. 28, 1834, the Sen- 


ate passed a resolution censuring President 
Jackson and declaring that in removing the 
Federal deposits from the Bank of the United 
States he had assumed authority not conferred 
by the Constitution and the laws, Through 
the efforts of Senator Benton an “expunging 
resolution” was passed Jan. 16,1837. A black 
line was drawn around the resolution of cen- 
sure in the Journal and across it was written 
the words ‘‘Expunged by order of the Senate 
this 16th day of January, 1837.” The expung- 
ing resolution was strenuously opposed by 
Webster, Clay, and Calhoun. 

(See Fugitive Crimi- 
nals.) 


Extradition, International.—Extradition trea- 


ties have been concluded by the Government 
of the United States with the principal gov- 
ernments of the world and many of the 
smaller ones. The first was that with Great 
Britain negotiated by John Jay in 1794. Con- 
gress, however, made no law for carrying out 
its provisions. Again, in 1842a second treaty 
was negotiated. This was found to be inade- 
quate in many ways. For instance, a crimi- 
nal whose offense was not covered by the 
treaty was extradited on another charge and 
then tried for his real offense. This called 
forth a protest from Great Britain. By 1886 
the treaty of 1842 was found to be entirely inade- 
quate to existing conditions. The Phelps-Rose- 
bery convention of that year offered a more 
satisfactory system, but was rejected by the 
Senate. That body, however, ratified the 
Blaine-Pauncefote convention of 1889, which 
accomplished the desired result. Extradition 
treaties were negotiated by this country with 
France in 1843; with Hawaii in 1849; with 
Switzerland in 1850; with Prussia in 1852; 
with Austria in 1856; with Sweden and Norway 
in 1860; with Mexico in 1861; with Italy in 1868; 
with Ecuador in 1872; with the Ottoman Hm- 
pire in 1874; with Spain in 1877; with Japanin 
1886; with the Netherlands in 1887, and with 
Russia in 1893. 

(See Special 
Session Messages. ) 


Extraordinary Sessions of Congress, proclama- 


tions convening, by President-- 
Adams, John, I, 232, 
Cleveland, IX, 396, 


. Harrison, W. H., IV, 21, 
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‘Extraordinary Sessions of Congress, proclama-) 
tions convening, by President—Continued. 
Hayes, VII, 447, 520. 
if efferson, I, 357, 424- ae Ly 
Lincoln, VI, 13. ret 
McKinley, X, 245. : 
Madison, I, 491, 544. 
- Pierce, V, 394. 
Van Buren, ITI, 321. 
Extraordinary Sessions of Senate, proclamations 
convening, by President— 
Adams, John, I, 316; II, 657. 
Adams, J, Q., IT,.431. 

‘ Arthur, VIII, 34, 286. 
Buchanan, V, 495, 550, 625, 672. 
Cleveland, VIII, 843; IX, 798. 
Fillmore, V, 110, 191. 

Referred to, V, 190. 
Grant, VII, 12, 133, 217, 324, 436. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 382. 
Hayes, VII, 639. 

Referred to, VII, 636. 
Jackson, III, 289, 
Jefferson, I, 46r. 
Johnson, VI, 521. 
Lincoln, VI, 16, 273. 
Madison, I, 586. 
Monroe, II, 287. 
Pierce, V, 426. 
Polk, IV, 689. 
Tyler, IV, 367. 
Van Buren, III, 640. 
Washington, I, 138, 212, 587. 

Ezeta, Carlos: 

Extradition proceedings in case of, transmit- 
ted, IX, 109, 560. 

Ezra’s Church (@a.), Battle of.—July 27, 1864, 
Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard was appointed to the 
command of the Army of the Tennessee and 
Gen. Hooker resigned the command of the 
Twentieth Corps, being succeeded by Gen. 
H. W. Slocum. The Army of the Tennessee 
was moved from the extreme left to the ex- 
treme right of the position before Atlanta. 
Gen. Hood, taking advantage of this move- 
ment, July 28 made an attack on the Fifteenth 
Corps, under Logan, at Ezra’s Church. Lo- 
gan was well supported by Blair’s and Dodge’s 
corps. The Federal accounts represent that 
the fighting continued from noon till 40’clock 
p. m., when the Confederates retired with a 
loss of 2,000. The Federal loss was 600. Gen. 
Sherman says that the Cohfederates sustained 
an overwhelming defeat. Gen. Hood states 
that no material advantage was gained by 
either opponent, and that the loss was small 
iu proportion to the numbers engaged. 


F. 


Fabens, J. W., Dominican minister, mentioned, 
VII, 63. 

Fair Oaks (Va.), Battle of. (See Seven Pines 
(Va.), Battle of.) 

Fairchild, Lucius: 
Letter of, and memorial relative to Paris Expo- 

sition transmitted, VI, 470. 

Member of Cherokee Commission, IX, 46, 


Fairfield, John, correspondence regarding: mate. 
eastern boomdaes (See Nonthesatety Spec 

Falconer, Aloximder, act anise pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 543. 


Falkland Islands._A.group of islandsin the South - 


Atlantic Ocean belonging to Great Britain. It 
comprises about 100 islands. ‘They were dis- 
covered in 1592 and are now claimed by the 


Argentine Republic. Area, 6,500sq. miles; PoP 7 


ulation (190I), 2,043. 
Falkland Islands: | 


Claims of Argentine Republic eee aoa. 


of American minister at, VIII, 325. 
Qutrages committed on American citizens aid 
vessels at, II, 553; III, 27. 
Farewell Address of President-- 
Jackson, ITI, 292. 
Washington, I, 213. 
Army orders regarding reading of, VI, 105. 
Proclamation recommending celebration on 
Feb. 22 of birth of, by reading, VI, 88. 
Faris-Fl-Hakim, maltreatment of,in Egypt and 
indemnity for, referred to, VI,77. 
Farm Products. (See Agricultural Products, % 
Farman, Mr., mentioned, VU, 612. 


Farmville (Va.), Battle of.—After the evacua-. 


tion of Richmond, Lee’s army was moving 
westward toward Farmville, where he hoped- 
to cross the Appomattox, burn the bridges, and 
check the pursuit of the Federals. Meantime 
Ord, with his command ofthe Army of the 
James, was also advancing toward Farmville 


to burn the bridges and intercept Lee at that | 


point. His advance consisted of 2 regiments 


of infantry and a squadron of cavalry under. 


Gen. Theodore Read. At Farmville the Con- 
federates, made a short halt. Read appear- 
ing, he was attacked by Lee. In the conflict 
Read was killed, his column brushed aside 
and the retreating army crossed the river. 
After the death of Read, Ord’s command ar- 
rived, and the Confederates began to intrench 


themselves. On the same afternoon, Apr. 7, , 


1865, Sheridan struck the enemy farther back, 
capturing 16 pieces of artillery and 400 wagons, 
and held them in check until the arrival of 
the Second Corps, when a general attack was 
ordered, resulting in the capture of 6,000 or 
7,000 prisoners. 
Farnsworth, Hiram W., treaty with Indians con~ 
cluded by, VI, 76, 212. 
Farragut, David G.: 
Thanks of Congress to, recommended, VI, 75:4 
Thanks of President tendered, VI, 239. 
Farris, John W., act to increase pension of, ve- 
toed, VIII, 435. 
Farwell, John Y., member of Indian commis- 
sion, VII, 23. 
Fashion, The, V, 466, 470, 486. (See Walker, 
William.) 
Fasting and Prayer (see also Thanksgiving Proc- 
lamations): 
Day of, set apart by proclamation of Presi- 
denut— 
Lincoln, VI, 36, 164, 221. 
Referred to, VI, 236, 


Fauchet, Mr., attempted seizure of, by comanand- 
et of the Africa, VI, 143. - 

Faure, President, death of, X, 142. 

Fay, Theodore S., mentioned, IV, 352. 

Federal Election Law recommended, bo 55) 127, 
331. 

Federalist, The.—A series of essays, 85 ina num- 
ber,in favor of the new Constitution of the 
United States, originally published in the In- 
dependent Journal, of New York, between Oct. 
27, 1787, and Apr. 2, 1788. The authors were 
Alexander Hamilton (who wrote 51 of the es- 
says), James Madison (who wrote 29), and John 
Jay (who wrote 5), who addressed the pub- 
lic over the common signature of ‘‘ Publius.” 
The purpose of the letters was to create in the 
minds of the people a sentiment favorable to 
the new Federal Constitution proposed by the 
Convention of Sept. 17, 1787. These essays were 
gathered into 2 volumes in 1788, and have been 
reprinted in many editions. 

Federalist Party.—The first political party or- 
ganized in the United States after the achieve- 
ment of independence. Its leaders were 
Washington, Adams, Hamilton, Jay, Marshall, 
and others of high rank and ability. During 
the French Revolution the Federalists sym- 
pathized with England rather than with the 
Red Republicans of France. At, this time 
Jefferson, Burr,and others organized the Re- 
publican party, whose distinctive features 
were to intensify the feeling of hostility to- 
ward England. They accused the Federalists 
of being enemies of the masses of the people 
and of favoring aristocratic government. “The 
Federalists elected Washington and John 
Adams. Hamilton’s financial measures had 
been acceptable to those who desired strong 
government—the commercial classes—and 
those who wished to see the Union drawn still 
more closely together in the direction of cen- 
tralization and national consolidation. In1797 
the majority of the party favored war with 
France. The following year they passed the 
Alien and Sedition Laws (q. v.), and in 1800 
their candidates, Adams and Pinckney, were 
defeated by Jefferson and Burr for President 
and Vice-President, respectively. The unpa- 
triotic course of the partyin the War of 1812 
and the odium excited by the Hartford Con- 
vention (q. v.) destroyed it entirely, 

Fee System, abolition of,as applicable to certain 

Federal officers discussed, IX, 729. 
Recommended, VIII, 354; IX, 447, 536. 

Felonies, limitation upon right in felony cases 
to review by Supreme Court recommended, 
TX, 197, 448. 

Fenians.—An organization of Irish-Americans 
and Irish revolutionists, whose object was the 
forcible separation of Ireland from Great 
Britain and the establishment of an Irish re- 
public, The Fenian Brotherhood was founded 
in New York in 1857 by Michael Doheny, Wil- 
liam R. Roberts, John O’Mahony, and Michael 
Corcoran, the last named being afterwards a 
brigadier-general in the United States Army, 
About the same time a similar organization, 
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existing in Ireland under the name of the 
Phcenix Society, was developed by James Ste- 
- phens, who came to the United States in 1858 
and reported an enrollment of 35,000 disci- 
plined followers in Ireland. O’Mahony was 
the first president of the American organiza- 
tion. Nov, 3, 1863, the first national congress of 
Fenians met in Chicago, representing an en- 
rolled membership of 15,000, one-half of whom 
werein the Union Army. This convention de- 
elared Ireland to be an independent nation 
with James Stephens at its head. When the 
second Fenian congress assembled at Cincin- 
natiin January, 1865, the circles had increased 
fivefold. The fourth Fenian congress met in 
New York Jan. 2, 1866, when an invasion of 
Canada was decided upon. Military opera- 
tions were conducted by Gen. Thomas W. 
Sweeny, a former officer of the Union Army. 
In May, 1866, the United States authorities 
seized 750 stand of armsat Eastport, Me., about 
1,200 stand at Rouses Point, N. Y., and 1,000 
stand at St. Albans, Vt., all intended for the 
Fenian invasionof Canada. May 31, 1866, about 
1,200 Fenians, under Col. O’Niel, crossed the 
Niagara River at Buffalo and occupied Fort 
Erie, whence they were driven 2 days later. 
On returning they were intercepted by United 
States forces and paroled under promise to go 
to their homes. Similar arrests were made on 
the Vermont line. United States troops under 
Gen. Meade kept close watch on the Canadian 
frontier, President Johnson issued a proc- 
lamation warning citizens of the United States 
against participation in the unlawful proceed- 
ings (VI, 433). The Fenian leaders were arrest- 
ed, but afterwardsreleased. Several outbreaks 
were suppressed in Ireland, and dissensions 
soon arose among the leaders of the movement. 
A second i invasion of Canada was projected, 
but the vigilance of the United States authori- 
ties prevented its accomplishment. In April, 
1867, the brig Eyrin’s Hope sailed from New 
York with arms, ammunition, and officers fora 
brigade, but was unable to land and returned. 
During 1867 a number of Fenian riots occurred 
in Ireland, but all were quelled and many of 
the leaders were imprisoned or hanged. Many 
of the wrongs for which the Fenians sought 
redress have been corrected by legislation. 
Fenians: 
Release of, VII, 160. 
Resolution urging, referred to, VI, 397. 
Trial of, in Canada referred to, VI, 520. 
Unlawful expeditions of, discussed, VI, 442, 457. 
Proclamation against, VI, 433. 
Fenix, The, provision for captives of, recom- 
mended, IT, 534. 
Fenwick, John R., mentioned, II, 133. 
Fernandina, Fla., blockade of port of, removed 
by proclamation, VI, 230. 
Referred to, VI, 245. 
Ferrolana, The, American vessel attacked by, V, 
336, 445- 
Fever. (See Contagious Diseases; Yellow Fever.) 
Fiat Money.—A term given to irredeemable pa- 
per currency during the greenback agitation 


134 
following the Civil War in the United States. 
The Greenback party claimed that the fiat of 
the Government could itself give value toacir- 
culating medium of no intrinsic value and not 
even containing a promise to pay, but issued 
by the State with the bare assertion of its iden- 
tity with true money. The Latin word “fiat” 
means ‘Let it be done.” ' 

Field, Cyrus W., gold medal presented to, VI, 
703: = 

Field, Stephen J., associate justice Supreme 
Court, assault upon, by David S. Terry, IX, 42. 

Field Products. (See Agricultural Products.) 

6‘ Wifty-four Forty or Fight.’’—A campaign cry 
of the Democrats in 1844. This was during 
the northwestern boundary discussion. The 
treaty with Spain in 1819 fixed the paraliel of 
42° as the northern limit of that country’s 
possessions in America. Between that par- 
allel and 54° 40’ lay the Territory of Ore- 
gon, claimed by both America and England. 
Amerieans had made surveys as far north as 
49° and settlements were springing up. Eng- 
lish fur traders had passed south of that line, 
and for a time war seemed inevitable; but a 
treaty was arranged in 1846 fixing the bound- 
ary at lat. 49° north. It was during the Presi- 
dential campaign that the cry ‘Fifty-four 
Forty or Fight” originated. ‘The supporters 
of Mr. Polk in that campaign vigorously pro- 
claimed that the northwestern boundary line 
should be established as far north as 54° 40’ or 
the United States should fight. It was during 
his Administration that the line was estab- 
lished at 49°. When criticised by his political 
opponents for the failure to locate the line at 
54° 40’, he excused and justified his Adminis- 
tration by stating that “‘all conflicting title to 
the Oregon Territory south of the forty-ninth 
degree of north latitude, being all that was in- 
sisted on by any of my predecessors, has been 
adjusted” (IV, 634). (See also Northwestern 
Boundary.) 

Fiji, or Feejee, Islands.—An archipelago in the 
South Pacific Ocean belonging to Great Brit- 
ain. Theislands number over 200, The sur- 
face is generally mountainous. ‘The inhabi- 
tants were formerly cannibals, but have been 
converted to Christianity. Theleading export 
is sugar. Area, about 8,040 sq. miles; popula- 
tion (1901), 117,870. 

Fiji Islands, report of agent to, for investigation 
of claim of B. H. Henry and others, IX, 666. 

Filibuster.—From the Spanish word filibustero, 
meaning ‘‘freebooter’’ or ““buccaneer.” In 
1849-1851 the term was applied by the Cubans 
to Narciso Lopez and his followers, and from 
that time became a common name for mili- 
tary adventurers who fitted out expeditions 
against the Spanish-American countries. ‘The 
object of most of these filibusters has been to 
free the Spanish-American countries from 

_ their European rulers. After Lopez the most 
famous filibuster was Gen. William Walker, 
who invaded Sonora, Mexico, in 1853. In 1855 
he took possession of Nicaragua and was 
elected President. He did not long enjoy this 
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distinction, for he was soon compelled to sur. 

render to the forces of the United States, but 

escaped punishment. In 1857 he organized a 
second expedition to Nicaragua, but was again 
compelled to surrender to the United States 
Government. Escaping punishment a second 

time, in 1860 he organized an expedition 
against the Government of Honduras, but was 
captured and by order of the President of Hon- 
duras shot. In the United States the term fili- 
buster, when used in a legislative or political 
sense, means that method pursued by the 

' members of the minority of a legislative body 

who seek to delay or defeat the adoption of 
measures obnoxious to them by obstructive 

and dilatory tactics, such as repeated motions 

to adjourn, fora recess, calls for the yeas and 

nays, or other dilatory motions. 


Fillmore, Millard (thirteenth President United 


States) : 
Annual messages of, V, 77, 113, 163. 
Appointing power of President discussed by, 
V, 80, . 
Biographical sketch of, V, 63. 
Cuba— 
Acquisition of, discussed by, V, 165. 
Affairs of, discussed by, V, 113, 164. 
Incorporation of, into Union not desired, V,_ 
165. j 
Death of, announced, and honors to be paid 
memory of, VII, 282. 
Death of President Taylor announced to, and 
reply of, V, 51. : 
Communication of, to Senate, V, 52. 
Discussed by, V, 55, 64, 77. 
Finances discussed by, V, 83, 122, 168. 
Foreign policy discussed by, V, 78, 120, 165, 179. 
Information regarding negotiations with Great 
Britain, Costa Rica,and Nicaragua refused 
by, V, 154. 
Information regarding proposition to annex 
Hawaiian Islands refused by, V, 155, 159. 
Internal improvements discussed by, V, 90. 
Oath of office, time and place of taking, men. 
tioned, V, 52. 
Portrait of, V, 62. 
Powers of Federal atid State Governments dis- 
cussed by, V, 90. 
Proclamations of— 
Discriminating duties on vessels of Chile 
suspended, V, 76. 
Extraordinary session of Senate, V, 110, r9r. 
Military expedition to— 
Cuba, V, 111. 
Mexico, V, 112. 
Texas boundary line, V, 107. 
Unlawful combinations in Boston, V, tog. 
State of the Union discussed by, V, 77. 
System of government discussed by, V, 78 
Tariff discussed by, V, 83, 123, 125, 169. 


Finances: 


Act— 
Directing coinage of silver bullion in Treas- 
uty vetoed, IX, 483. 
Directing payment of surplus in Treasury 
on public debt, reasons for applying 
pocket veto to, VIII, 488, 
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ee authorize coinage of standard gives dol- 
lars, etc., vetoed, VII, 486. ; 

To facilitate refunding of sauonet debt ve- 
toed, VII, 637. _ 

To fix amount of United States notes and 
circulation of national banks vetoed, VII, 
268, 

Authority to Secretary of Treasury to accumu- 
late gold for final redemption recommended, 

VII, 349- 


‘Bank deposits, discussed. _ (See Deposits Pub- 


lic, State Banks. ) 
Bland-Allison Act—,. 

Discussed by President— 

Arthur, VIII, 46, 133, 243. 
Cleveland, VIIT, 342, 512, 788. 
Harrison, Benj., LX, 40. 
Hayes, VII, 559, 616. 

Vetoed by President Hayes, VII, 486. 
Clearing houses recommended, VII, 245. 
Conference provided for in act to authorize 

coinage of silver dollars, etc., appropriation 

for, recommended, VII, 486. 

Constitutional treasury recommended by Pres- 
ident Polk, IV, 406. 

Successful operation of, discussed, IV, 556, 648. 
Currency legislation, plan of, indorsed by Pres- 

ident Cleveland, IX, 553. ; 

Discussed, IX, 561, 567, 640, 659, 743- 

Discussed by President— 

Adams, John, I, 238, 253, 262, 275, 291, 307. 

Adams, J. Q., IT, 303, 357, 386, 411. 

Arthur, VIII, 45,132, 176, 242. 

Buchanan, V, 436, 457, 488, 521, 542, 573, 648. 

Cleveland, VIII, 339, 507, 512, 580, 786; IX, gor, 

443, 532, 553, 562, 567, 640, 659, 723, 743- 

Fillmore, V, 83, 122, 168. 

Garfield, VIII, ro. 

Grant, VII, 29, 37, 107, 147, 192, 243, 284, 293, 314, 

347, 409, 425. 

Harrison, Benj., TX, 37, 113, 193, ein. 

Hayes, VII, 445, 461, 470, 497, 557, 571, 614. 

Jackson, IT, 451, 525,555, 596; III, 5, 27, 107, 160, 

239. 
Jefferson, I, 327, 344, 355, 360, 366, 373, 378, 387, 
394, 408, 429, 455. 

Johnson, VI, 364, 450, 571, 674. 

Lincoln, VI, 47, 129, 149, 183, 246. 

McKinley, X, 11, 17, 19, 114, 212, 240. 

Madison, I, 470, 476, 487, 495, 519, 528, 538, 550, 

564, 578. 
Monroe, II, 15, 44, 60, 77, 106, 187, 192, 211, 216, 
253. 

Pierce, V, 213, 284, 337 407. 

Polk, IV, 402, 496, 551, 556, 591, 646. 

Roosevelt, X, 421. 

Taylor, V, 17. [266, 346. 

Tyler, IV, 42, 63, 81, 102, 106, 199, 204, 226, 264, 

Van Buren, III, 324, 379, 469, 489, 534, 549, 572, 

605. 

Washington, I, 83, 106, 129, 141, 167, 185. 
Exchequer, plan of, recommended, IV, 204, 266. 
Extraordinary session of Congress to consider 

condition of, convened, IX, 396. 

Special session message, IX, 4or. 


‘Finances—Continued,, 


Gold accumulation for final per phantide ee 
thorized, VII, 349. 
Gold certificates, recommendations Loewe 
issue of, VIII, 46. 
Gold reserve discussed and recommendations 
regarding, IX, 503, 553, 561, 567, 643,658... 
Greenbacks discussed, IX, 641. 
Retirement of, recommended, IX, 646, 743. 
International monetary conferences. (See 
Gold and Silver; International Monetary 
Conference.) 
Legal-tender act, repeal of portion of, recom- 
mended, VII, 348. ys 
Legal-tender notes, redemption of, recom- 
mended, VII, 349, 425, 559, 615. 
Outstanding arrears due Government referred 
to, V, 214. 
Paper currency discussed. (See Currency.) 
Power of Federal Government over collection 
and disbursement of, discussed, III, 240. 
Public deposits discussed. (See Deposits, 
Public; State Banks.) 
Seigniorage discussed, IX, 443. 
Sherman Act— 
Discussed, IX, 113, 193. 
Repeal of purchasing clause of, discussed, 
TX, 443, 641, 642. 
Recommended, IX, gor. 
Silver certificates— 
Discussed, IX, 39. 
Repeal of act for issuance of, recommended, 
VIII, 46, 133. 
Suspension of issuance of, recommended, 
VIII, 243. 
Silver-purchase clause of act of 1890, repeal of, 
discussed, IX, 443, 641, 642. 
Recommended, IX, gor. 
Sinking-fund law, repeal of, recommended, 
TX, 319. 
Specie payments discussed, (See Specie Pay- 
ments.) 
Subtreasury system discussed. (See Subtreas- 
ury System.) 
‘Trade dollars discussed, VIII, 180, 244. 
Treasury notes. (See Treasury Notes.) 
Finances, Superintendent of.—Feb. 7, 1781, the 
Continental Congress passed an act establish- 
ing the office of Superintendent of Finance. 
Robert Morris was appointed to the position. 
Previous to this the Committee of Claims and 
the Treasury Office of Accounts were com- 
bined in what was called the Treasury Board, 
consisting of 5 members of Congress. This 
board expired with the appointment of Mor- 
tis, He was authorized to examine into the 
state of the country’s finances, report plans 
for improvement, direct the execution of or- 
ders respecting revenue and expenditure, and 
coutrol the public accounts. Morris resigned 
in 1784 and the finances of the Government 
were placed under a board of 3 commis- 
sioners, where they continued until 1789, at 
which time the First Congress established the 
present Treasury Department. 
Fincher, John D., act granting pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 560. 
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Fine Arts, International Exhibition of, to be held 
at Munich, Bavaria, VIII, 608. — 

Fines: 

Imposed upon Gen. J déwaot remission of, rec- 
ommended, IV, 209. 
Remitted by Executive, inquired into, ITI, 68. 

Fingal, The, engagement with the tensa 
referred to, VI, 191. 

Fire Engines referred to, IT, 80. 

Fiscal Bank of United States.—Aftéer the dakieat 

of the subtreasury act in 1841 the’ Whig ma- 
jority in Congress passed an act chartering the 
Fiscal Bank of the United States. This was 
vetoed by President Tyler. A bill was then 
passed chartering the Fiscal Corporation of 
the United States, which it was thought would 
meet his approval, but this also was vetoed. 

Fiscal Bank of United States, act to incorporate 
subscribers to, vetoed, IV, 63. 

Fiscal Corporation of United States, bill to incor- 
porate, vetoed, IV, 68. 

Fiscal Policy. (See Finances.) 

Fiscal Year, change in termination of, IV, 264. 
Recommended, III, 394. 

Fish, Hamilton, Secretary of State, VII, 13. 
Member of commission to settle questions with 

Great Britain, VII, 121. | 
Report of, on commercial relations with Span- 
ish-American States, VII, 7o. 

Fish Commission.—In 1871 Congress established 
the. Fish Commission, with headquarters in 
Washington City, and the following year the 
artificial propagation of fish was begun. Be- 


sides the propagation of fish it is the duty of * 


the Commission to collect statistics of fish and 
fishing throughout thecountry. Prof. Spencer 
F. Baird was the first Commissioner and served 
until his death in 1887, when he was succeeded 
by Dr. George Brown Goode. In 1888 Hon. 
Marshall McDonald succeeded Dr. Goode, who 
was succeeded in 1896 by John J. Brice, and who 
was in turn (1898) succeeded by the present in- 
cumbent,George M. Bowers. The Government 
annually appropriates about $150,000 for the ex- 
penses of the Commission. The United States 
Government has stations in many States, and 
the States themselves have taken up the mat- 
ter of fish-culture. From 1882 to 1892 the na- 
tional Commission distributed 2,391 389,410 fish 
from their various stations. Special cars have 
been provided for transporting the fish and 
eggs. 

Fishbourn, Benjamin, naval officer at Savannah, 
Ga., reasons for nominating, I, 58. 

Fisher, Harriet M., letter of Richard M. Boyn- 
ton and, to Secretary of Navy transmitted, VI, 
471. 

Fisheries.—The right to catch fish on the high 
seas is open to all; but by international law, 
as the sea for a marine league is under the 
jurisdiction of the sovereign of the adjoining 
land, no one can fish in such waters without 
express permission given by law or treaty. 
After the Revolution the people of Canada 
disputed the right of citizetis of the United 
States to fish off thé banks of Labrador, New- 
foundland, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. By 


the treaty with Great Britain in 1783 citizens — 


of the United States were given the right to 
take, cure, and dry fish on the coasts, bays, 


and creeks of any unsettled British posses- 


sions. Permission wasalso given them totake - 


fish, without curing or drying” them, on the 
‘coasts of Newfoundland. On the coasts, bays, 
and creeks of Nova Scotia, Magdalen Islands, 
and Labrador, after they should become set- 
tled, the right to take and cure fish was given 
only with the consent of the inhabitants or pro- 


prietors of the ground. The War of 1812 dis-,. 


solved this treaty, In 1818 a convention of the 
United States and England decided that the 
citizens of the former should have the perpetual 
right to fish on the western and northern coasts 
of Newfoundland within certain limits, on the 
shores of the Magdalen Islands, and on those 


of Labrador from Mount Joly eastward and- 


northward. The right of drying and curing 
fish on the western and southwestern coasts of 
Newfoundland and the coast of Labrador was 
granted so long as they remained unsettled, 
but afterwards only with the consent of the 
proprietors. Between 1854 and 1866 a reci- 
procity treaty, virtually between Canada and 
the United States, permitted the citizens of 
the latter to fish in all the British possessions 
except Newfoundland, where the right was 
denied, From 1866 to 1871 the conditions of 
the treaty of 1818 prevailed. By the treaty of 
Washington in 1871 Canadian fishermen were 
permitted to take any fish except shellfish, 
shad, and salmon in the waters of the United 
States as far south as lat. 39°, United States 
fishermen to have the same privilege in Cana- 
dian waters. The Canadians, however, insisted 
that the concessions to United States fisher- 
men were far more valuable than those 
awarded themselves. Asa result of this con- 
tention a joint commission was appointed to 
determine the excess of advantages enjoyed 
by the United States and the amount to be 
paid therefor. (See Halifax Commission.) 
June 30, 1885, the provisions of the treaty of 
Washington relating to fisheries ceased to be 
operative, after due notice by the United 
States. This abrogation revived the provi- 
sions of the convention of London, which 
were not satisfactory to either party. In May, 
1886, the: David J. Adams, a United States 
fishing schooner, was' seized on the charge of 
having purchased bait on forbidden coasts. 
Several other seizures were made, causing 
great excitement in the United States and 
Canada. Mar. 3, 1887, Congress passed a retali- 
ation act, providing that whenever the Presi- 
dent shall be satisfied that our fishing vessels 
are illegally, unjustly, or vexatiously restricted 
or harassed in the exercise of their business 
or denied the privileges accorded to the ves- 
sels of the most favored nation in respect to 
touching or trading by the authorities of the 
British North American dominions he may 
by proclamation close our ports and waters 
against the vessels and products of all or any 
part of said British dominions. The President, 


wae 
~ instead of exercising this power, moved for a 
commission to amicably adjust the points of 
dispute under the convention of London. 
' Thomas F. Bayard, William 1. Putnam, and 
James B. Angell were selected to represent the 
United States, and Joseph Chamberlain, Sir 
+ Lionel Sackville-West, and Sir Charles Tupper 
represented Great Britain. Feb. 15, 1888, a 
treaty was signed and immediately laid before 
the two Governments for ratification. Great 
Britain abandoned her claim that the 3-mile 
limit extended from headland to headland, 
and agreed that, except in cases specially men- 
tioned of bays more than 1o miles wide, the 
marine league should be measured outward 
froma line drawn across them, andalso agreed 
that United States fishing vessels should have 
the same rights in Canadian ports as Canadian 
vessels, except that the purchase of bait was 
forbidden.’ The treaty also contained ‘a reci- 
_ procity clause. It was rejected by the Senate 
Aug. 21, 1888. Since that period good relations 
have been maintained by virtue of a modus 
vivendt terminable at will. At a meeting of 
conferees of the two powers held at Washing- 
ton in May, 1898, it was agreed to submit the 
question of the fisheries, among others, to a 
joint high commission. This commission as- 
sembled at Quebec in August, 1898, and ad- 


journed to Washington in the winter follow-- 


ing, but arrived at no agreement thereon. 

Since then the matter has been under consid- 

eration by the Secretary of State and the Brit- 

ish Government. 

Fisheries (see also Bering Sea Fisheries; Fortune 
Bay Outrages; Geneva Tribunal; Halifax 
Commission; Halifax, Nova Scotia): 

Capture and detention of American fishermen, 
II, 284, 286; VII, 114. 

Commission on subject of, recommended, 
VIII, 170, 332, 529. 

Commission to be organized, V, 334; VII, 121. 

Correspondence regarding, with— 

France, VI, 32. 
Great Britain, VI, 32; VIII, 536, 608. 

Discussed by President— 

Adams, John, I, 251. * 
Jefferson, I, 346. 
Washington, I, 85. 

Joint commission between United States and 
Great Britain relating to preservation of, 
TX, 751. 

Joint high commission between United States 
and Great Britain on subject of, to sit at 
Washington, VII, 121. 

Outrages committed on American fishermen, 
VII, 590, 606. 

Papers for protection of vessels engaged in, 
referred to, ITI, 557. 

Questions growing out of, with Great Britain 
(see also Bering Sea Fisheries; Fortune 
Bay Outrages; Geneva Tribunal; Halifax 
Commission; Halifax, Nova Scotia)— 

Discussed by President— 
Cleveland, VIII, 331, 499, 529, 603, 620, 628, 779, 
799+ 
Fillmore, V. 139, 158, 163, 188, 190. 
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Fisheries—Continued. © 
Questions growing out of, with Great Britain— 
. Continued. 
Discussed by sriehaestiee 


Grant, VII, 58, 102, 114, 121, 143, a 
Harrison, Benj., LX, 34700)! Woltive? oi 
Johnson, VI, 383,690.’ 
‘Pierce, V, 208, 228, 334. 
Tyler, IV, 259. 

Referred to, VI, 467, 703. 

Regulations of Great Britain, France, and Ger- 

many respecting, referred to, TI, 564. 

Treaty with Great Britain regarding, V, 242, 
247, 277, 411; VII, 210; VIII, 280, 603. (See also 
Geneva Tribunal.) - 

Acts passed to give effect to, passage of, pro- 
claimed, VII, 225. 
Meetings of commissioners referred to, VIII, 
611. ; 
Rejection of, discussed, VIII, 620, 779. 
Termination of, discussed, VIII, 170, 331. 
Proclaimed, VIII, 280. 
Unfriendly treatment of American fishermen 
by Canadians, VII, 58, 102; VIII, 529. 
Vessels sent to protect American fishermen, V, 
158. 

Fisheries Exhibition, International, at London, 
discussed, VIII, tor. 

Fishermen, American: 

‘Capture and detention of, II, 284, 286; WIT, 114: 

Outrages committed on, VII, 590, 606. 

Unfriendly treatment of, by Canadians, VII, 58, 

to2; VIII, 529. 

Vessels sent to protect, V, 158. 

Fishers Hill (Va.), Battle of.—Early’s retreat 
from the Opequan after the battle of Sept.io, - 
1864, did not stop at Winchester, but continued 
to Fishers Hill, south of Winchester and about 
tz miles from the scene of the battle of Ope- 
quan Creek, Here Early rallied his forces. 
To drive him from this position, Sheridan dis- 
patched Torbert with 2 divisions of cavalry by 
a circuitous route to the Confederate rear, and 
on the evening of Sept. 22 the Sixth and Nine- 
teenth corps engaged Early in front, while 
Torbert’s forces fell upon his rear. The Con- 
federates retreated and Sheridan followed 
them through Harrisonburg, Staunton, and 
the gaps in the Blue Ridge Mountains. Sheri- 
dan then devastated the valley so as to render 
it untenable for Confederate troops. At Fish- 
ers Hill he captured 1,100 prisoners and 16 guns. 

Fishery, Commissions. (See Fisheries and Bering 
Sea Fisheries. ) 

Fitz, Gideon, surveyot-general, removal of, from 
office, discussed, III, 132. 

Fitzmorris, Mary, act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 
688, 

Fitzpatrick, Thomas, treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, V, 229. 

Fitzsimons, Thomas, commissioner of United 
States under treaty with Great Britain, I, 196. 

Five-Cent Piece.—In 1792 Congress authorized 
the coinage of a silver half dime of 20.8 grains 
in weight. This was the first coin struck by 
the United States Mint. In 1853 the weight 
was reduced to 19.2 grains. There were no 
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issues of this coin in 1798, 1799, 1804, and from 
1806 to 1828. In 1866 the nickel 5-cent piece 
was authorized and the legal-tender value re- 
duced from $5 to 30 cents. Coinage of the 
silver half dime was discontinued in 1873. 

Five Civilized Tribes: 
Discussed, X, 45, 121. 
Relation of, to United States Aiscuamed, IX, 

202, 735 
Representation of, in Congress recommended, 
TX, 202. 

Five Forks (Va.), Battle of.—Mar. 27, 1865, Gen. 

. Sheridan, with 10,000 cavalry, returned from 
his raid through the Shenandoah Valley and 
rejoined the Army of the Potomac before Rich- 

mond. On the 29th Grant began a movement 
to turn the Confederate right or destroy their 

line of retreat south. Sheridan, with the Fifth 
Corps, under Gen. Warren, and about 9,000 
cavalry, crossed Hatchers Run and proceeded 
by way of the Boydton plank road toward 
Dinwiddie Court-House. ‘Warren found the 
Confederates in force on the White Oak road. 
Sheridan, passing Dinwiddie, turned north. 
Lee had sent a strong force, chiefly the divi- 
sions of Johnson and Pickett, to meet the 
threatened attempt on the roads. to his rear, 
Mar. 31 this column met and defeated Warren 
and then attacked Sheridan at Five Forks and 
drove him back toward Dinwiddie. The next 
morning, Apr. 1, Sheridan advanced with his 


cavalry and the Fifth Corps, about 12,000 . 


strong. By 2 p.m. the Confederates had re- 
tired into their main works. Ayres, on the 
left of the Fifth-Corps, made.a charge, carry- 
ing all before him and ‘taking 1,000 prisoners; 
Griffin captured the works in his front, taking 
I,500 prisoners; Crawford seized the Ford road 
in the Confederate rear; Merritt’s cavalry 
made a charge, and the day was won, but not 
without a desperate resistance. Lee’s army 
was virtually overwhelmed. For6 miles it fell 
back along the White Oak road. More than 
5,000 prisoners were taken, with 6 guns and 13 
colors. Sheridan’s loss was about 1,000, of 
whom 634 were of Warren’s corps. 

Flag.—A banner or ensign, sometimes called 
colors. During the early days of the Revolu- 
tion the colonists made use of various devices 
for flags, no less than half a dozen distinct 
banners being preserved. In threeof these the 
combined crosses of St. George and St. An- 
drew formthe union. The favorite in New 
England was the pine-tree flag, consisting of 
a green pine tree ina field of white. ‘This was 
also used as the union of a flag witha red field. 
The rattlesnake flag consisted of 13 pieces of a 
rattlesnake marked with the initials of the 
Colonies and the legend “Join or die.” An- 
other snake standard consisted of alternate 
ted and white bars with the design of a snake 
and the legend “Don’t tread on me.”? In 1775 
Congress adopted the stripes of a troop of 
Philadelphia light-horse cavalry. This still 
retained the British union, June 14,1777, the 
flag of the United States had its statutory 
beginning in the following resolution; ‘‘Re- 
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solved, That the flag of the ‘ontead States be 

13 stripes, alternate red and white; that the 

union be 13 stars, white in a blue field, repre- 

senting a new constellation.” The stars (or 
mullets, heraldically speaking) are 5-pointed. 

They are arranged ina rectangular diagram. 

| This flag was first displayed in the battle of 
Brandywine, Sept. 11,1777. On the admission 
of Vermont and Kentucky in 1794 2 more stars 

' and 2more stripes were added. Apr. 4, 1818, the 
flag was reestablished with 13 stripes, repre- 
senting the thirteen original States, and 20 
stars, one star for each new State admitted to 
be added to the flag on the 4th of July succeed, 
ing such admission. Asthe stars represent the . 
States, there are now (1899) 45 stars on the flag, 
The banner of the United States'is commonly 
supposed to have been based upon the Wash. 
ington coat of arms. 

Flagler, Daniel W., mentioned, VEII, 151. 

Flags: 

Confederate, captured, to be presented to Con - 
gress, VI, 108. 
Union and Confederate, return of, to respective 
. States recommended, VIII, 578. 
Proposition withdrawn, VIII, 579. 

Flanagan, John, mentioned, IV, 365. 

Flathead Indians: 

Agreement with, for sale of lands, VIII, 153, 192: 
Treaty with, V, 380. 

Fleming, Charles, lieutenant in Navy, court of 
inquiry in case of, referred to, VI, 74. 

Fletcher, Thomas C., mentioned, IX, 231. 5 

Flogging.—A chastisement by beating or whip- 
ping. It was a punishment inflicted in the 
United States Navy until 1850, when it was 
abolished. In 1861 it was prohibited in the ~ 
Army. 

Florida.—One of the United States; nickname, 
“The Everglade State; motto, ‘‘In God We 
Trust.”” It lies between lat. 31° and 24° 30/ 
north and long. 79° 48/ and 87° 38’ west. It is 
bounded on the north by Georgia and Ala- 
bama,on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on 
the south by Florida Strait and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and on the west by the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and Alabama (separated from the latter 
by the Perdido River). The leading products 
are corn, cotton, rice, tobacco, oranges and 
other tropical fruits, and timber. It is a 
favorite health resort for winter tourists. 
Florida was discovered by Juan Ponce de 
Leon on Easter Sunday ini5r3. It was named, 
some say, from the profusion of flowers in 
bloom at the time of its discovery; others, 
from the day of its discovery, which in Spanish 
is called Pascua florida, or Flowery Haster. 
Expeditions fitted out at Cuba and Puerto 
Rico by Spaniards made futile attempts at set- 
tlement between 1516 and 1540. The French 
Admiral De Coligny sent 3 colonies of Hugue- 
nots from France tosettle the country, but they 
were massacred by the Spaniards, and in 1565 
St. Augustine was permanently established by 
the Spanish under Menendez. ‘The territory 
was ceded to Great Britain in 1763 and returned 
to Spain in 1783. In February, 1819, Kast and 
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West Florida were ceded to the United States, 
Spain receiving therefor $5,000,000... ‘The terri- 
tory was the scene of the Seminole wars. It 
was admitted tothe Union in 1845, seceded Jan. 
Io, 1861, and was readmitted by act of Congress 
June 25, 1868. The present constitution was 
adopted in the latter year. Area, 58,680 sq. 
miles; population (1900), 528,542. In 18rr Flor- 
ida, then a Spanish possession, was claimed by 


Great Britain. During that year the President 


laid before Congress communications which 
showed that Great Britain had given orders for 
taking possession of a portion of the territory. 
While it is popularly understood that the first 
formal annunciation of the famous Monroe 
doctrine was made by President Monroein his 
annual message of Dec. 2, 1823 (II, 218), yet it 
will be seen that as early as Jan. 3, 1811, in a 
special message of that date, President Madison 
substantially announced that doctrine, apply- 
_ing it specially to the efforts of Great Britain 
toacquire this territory from Spain. Discuss- 
ing these communications and the attitude of 

Great Britain in this matter and her intention 

to take possession of this territory, President 

Madison used these words: “I recommend to 

the consideration of Congress the seasonable- 

ness of a declaration that the United States 
could not see without serious inquietude any 
part of a neighboring territory in which they 
have in different respects so deep and so just 
a coicern pass from the hands of Spain into 
those of any other foreign power’? (I, 488). 
Florida (see also Confederate States): 

Acquisition of, by United States— 

Discussed, II, 55, 103, 363. (See also II, 390, 
466.) 

Effect of, discussed, V, 345. 

Treaty regarding. (See Spain, treaty with, 
discussed by President Monroe.) 

Archives of, to be delivered to United States, 

II, 593; III, 24, 98. 

Contravention of treaty regarding, 
cussed, IT, 103. 

Portion of, delivered, III, 150. 

Army in, called into action only on written 
requisition of officers of Territory, II, 127. 

Bonds of, referred to, II, 590, 591, 627. 

* Boundary line with. (See Spain.) 

Boundary line with Georgia discussed, II, 329, 
395, 561; III, 41. 

Canal routes in, survey of, ITI, 35. 

Cedar Keys, interference with collector of 
customs at, IX, 72. 

Change of possession of, from Spain to other 
power objected to, I, 488. (See also Monroe 
Doctrine.) 

Claims arising out of invasion of. 
Florida Claims. ) 

Constitution of, transmitted, VI, 634. 

Courts of United States in, obstructions to 
execution of process of, IX, 104. 

Depredations of Indians, III, 428; IV, 154, 199. 

Expeditions against, II, 13, 21, 23, 32, 40, 51. 
(See also Expeditions Against Foreign Pow- 
ers.) 

Fisheries on coast of, V, 189. 


dis- 


(See East 
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Florida—Continued. phils 
Fourteenth amendment to Constitution rati- 
fied by, referred to, VI, 656. 
Government should be este aheths in, IT, 105. 
Referred to, II, 127. 
Governor and other officers appointed for II, 
104. 
Inability of Spain to check Indian movements 
in, ITI, 31, 40, 
Indian depredations i in, ITI, 428; Ivy 154, ane 
Indians in— 
Authority to use certain funds in purchase 
of lands for, bill for, VIII, 612. 

Hostile acts of, III, 214; LV, 154. 

Referred to, IV, 275. 

Removal of, discussed, V, 45, 171, 184. (See 
also Indians, removal of.) 
Indian wars in (see also Indian Wars)— 
Brevet nominations for army officers for 
services in, IV, 155. 

Correspondence regarding, referred to, III, 
579- 

Discussed, IV, 154, 198. 

Disposition of Indians to treat for peace, III, 
430. 

Referred to, II, 31; 
199. 

Insurrection in, proclamation regarding, VI, 

| 16; 

Interference with collector of customs in 
Cedar Keys, and action of Government dis- 
cussed, IX, 72. 

Lands granted to, in aid of railroads referred 
to, VI, 382. 

Lands in— 

Claims to, II, 203, 427. 
Titles to, II, 234, 427. 
Treaty regarding security of, referred to, 
II, 363. 

Legislative council of— 

Memorial from, regarding government, etc., 
for, IT, 200. 

Resolutions of, referred to, IV, 220. 

Maj. Gen. Jackson’s entrance into, discussed, 

TI, 42. 

Courts-martial of Arbuthnot and Ampbristie 
[Ambrister] referred to, II, 43. 

Idea of hostility toward Spain not enter- 
tained, IT, 43. 

Not an encroachment upon rights of Spain, 
II, 42. 

Orders to Gen. Matthews, Col. McKee, and Gov- 
ernor Mitchell regarding possession of, I, 
506. 

Possession of, transferred from Spain to an- 
other power objected to, I, 488. 

Power to use certain funds for the purchase 
of lands for Indians in, VIII, 612, 

Progress in, checked by malady at Pensacola, 
II, 190. 

Property owners in, should be compensated 
for losses sustained, III, 255. 

Provisional governor for, appointed and resto- 
ration of, into Union discussed, VI, 329. 

Railroads, lands for, VI, 382. 

Smuggling practiced by citizens of. 
Smuggling.) 


III, 537, 616; IV, 80, 154, 


(See 
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Florida—Continued, ma 
‘Spanish authority in, almost extinct, II, 31, 4o. 
System of buccaneering organized in, II, 40. 


Territorial government established in, IT, 187. _ 


Laws of, referred to, II, 197. 

Territorial judges in, authority of, to act as 
Federal judges referred to, IV, 418. 

‘Transmission of Constitution of, VI, 634. 

Unlawful combinations in, II, 4o. i 

Florida, The.—A Confederate cruiser fitted out in 
England under the name of the Orefo, For 2 
years she did much damage to the Union cause. 
After having been twice seized and having 
twice escaped from the Federal cruisers, her 
name was changed to Florida. Oct. 7, 1864, in 
the harbor of Bahia, Brazil,in violation of the 
rights of neutrals and under the guns of a 
Brazilian corvette, she was captured by the 
Wachusett (sister ship to the Kearsarge), com- 
manded by Capt. Napoleon Collins. Subse- 
quently she was taken to Hampton Roads and 
sunk ina collision. 

Florists, Society of American, act incorporating, 
vetoed, IX, 578. 

Flour, duty on, referred to, II, 552. 

Floyd, John B.: 

Letter of, regarding appointment of A. W. 
Reynolds, V, 465. 

Secretary of War, appointment and resignation 
of, discussed, V, 659. 

Foley, Bridget, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 692. 

Folger, Charles J., Secretary of Treasury, death 
of, announced and honors to be paid memory 
of, VIII, 234. 

Fonseca, Manuel D., President of Brazil, men- 
tioned, IX, 182. 

Food Adulteration discussed, VIII, 799. 

Food Products. (See Agricultural Products; An- 
imals and Animal Products. ) 

Foote, Andrew H.: 

Thanks of Congress to, Farid okey VI, 82. 
Thanks of President tendered, VI, 104. 

Forbes, Duncan, act to increase pension of, 
vetoed, VIII, 480. 

Force Bill.—Several bills introduced into Con- 
gress have been given this name. When the 
South Carolina nullifiers attempted to prevent 
the execution of the tariff act of 1828, it became 
necessary to enact special laws for carrying 
out its provisions and to enforce collections 
under it. Mar. 2, 1833, the ‘‘Force bill’ or 
““Bloody bill’? was enacted for this purpose. 
The trouble was adjusted later by a compro- 
mise. A bill to enforce-the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments, which passed Congress 
May 31, 1870, was also known as the ‘‘ Force 
bill,” as was an act passed the following year 
on the same subject. The name was applied 
later by many persons to the election bill which 
was introduced in the House by Mr. Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, during the Fifty-first Congress, 
“to amend and supplement the election laws 
of the United States and to provide for their 
more efficient enforcement.’’ ‘This bill was 
passed by the House, but was defeated in the 
Senate. 
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Force Bill. | (See Federal sitectea Taw.) 

Forefathers’ Day.—The anniversary of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth, Mass., 
Dec. 21, 1620. They touched shore on Mon- 
day, Dec. 11, old-style calendar. » In December, 
1769, the Old Colony Club was formed by 7 citi- 
zens of Plymouth to celebrate the “landing of 
our worthy ancestors in this place,”” In ordet 
to accommodate the date to the new-style or 
Gregorian calendar, the Old Colony Club, 
thinking that Dec, 22. new style corresponded 
to Dec. 11 old style established the anniver., 
sary on Dec, 22 instead of Dec. 21. New En- 
gland societies have been established in many 
States of the Union and the celebration: of 
Forefathers’ Day is becoming more general, 
The celebrations are held in December, the 
date of the preliminary landing, rather than 
in the January following, when the landing 
for settlement took place. + 

Foreign Affairs: 

Expenses incurred in, not i ip fei ta law, 
referred to, I, 116. 
Report on, transmitted, VIII, 615. 

Foreign Affairs, Secretary of.—Jan. 10, pace the 
Continental Congress created the office of 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs at the solicita- 
tion of representatives in other countries. 
Robert R. Livingston, of New York, was the 
first incumbent of the office. His duties also 
comprehended the adjustment of affairs be- 
tween States.. The scope of the office was 
much enlarged by reorganization in 1782, 
John Jay occupied the position between 1784 
and 1789. July 27, 1789, the two Departments 
of Home and Foreign Affairs were combined 
in the Department of State. 

Foreign Coins: 

Assay of, referred to, II, 369. 

Ceased 'to be legal tender, proclaimed, I, 249. 

Counterfeiting of, should be made a crime, I, 
573; III, 49. 

Overvaluation of gold in, referred to, II, 628, 

Referred to, IV, 557. 

Spanish milled dollars legal tender, I, 249. 

Spanish milled doubloons referred to, I, 314. 

Value of Alfonsino and Louis fixed by order, 
X, 391. 

Foreign Criminals, introduction of, into United 
States referred to, IV, 518; VII, 636. 

Foreign Import Duties (see also Vessels, For- 

eign, tonnage on): 
Imposed upon American products, VIII, 532. 
By Colombia, IX, 237. 
Retaliatory measures proclaimed, IX, 265. 
By Haiti, retaliatory measures proclaimed, 
IX, 267. 
By Venezuela, 1X, 237. 
Retaliatory, measures proclaimed, IX, 268, 
Modifications of tariff laws— 
Discussed, IX, 180, 312, 524,626; X, 14. 
Evidence of, proclaimed— 
Austria-Hungary, IX, 283. 
Brazil, IX, 141. 
British Guiana, IX, 253. 
British West Indies, IX, 253. 
_Cuba and Puerto Kico, IX, 148. 
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Foreign Import Duties—Continued. - 
_ Modifications of tariff laws—Continued. 
Evidence of, proclaimed—Continued. 
Dominican Bapahiie) (See Santo Domin- 
0, post.) 
Germany, IX, 258. 
Great Britain. (See British Guiana; British 
West Indies, ante.) 
Guatemala, IX, 281. } 
Honduras, TX, 279. ’ 
Nicaragua, IX, 263. ; 
Salvador, IX, 249, 365. 
Santo Domingo, IX, 152. 
Spain. (See Cuba and Puerto Rico, azz/e.) 
Vessels refused clearance by Haiti discussed, 
IX, 437. 
Soreign Intercourse : 
Action recommended on the publication of 
confidential items, IV, 431. 
Appropriations for, I, 198, 460. 
Reduction in, discussed, VII, 402. 
Unexpended, referred to, VI, 630. 
Contingent expenses— 
Funds on deposit with Baring Brothers & 
Co. for, referred to, VI, 630. 
Public interests demand that confidential 
items be not published, IV,’ 431. 
Funds on deposit with Baring Brothers and 
Co., VI, 630. 
Provision for, recommended, I, 66, 198, 
Requests of House and Senate for information 
regarding, refused, I, 194; IV, 431, 566, 602; 
V, 154, 155, 159; LX, 669. 
Referred to, IV, 679. 

Foreign Mails, transmission of, through United 
States referred to, IV, 322. (See also Postal 
Service. ) 

Foreign Ministers. 

Foreign Paupers: 
Introduction of, into United States, III, 469; IV, 

518. 

Legislation respecting, recommended, VIII, 
170. 

Request of President to withdraw articles 


(See Ministers, ) 


regarding, from consideration of House, 


III, 475. 

Involuntary deportation of convicts, idiots, in- 
sane persons, and, to United States referred 
to, VII, 265, 636. 

Foreign Policy of United States (see Annexation 
for policy as applicable to various countries): 

Discussed by President— 

Adams, John, I, 238. 

Adams, J. Q., II, 296, 302, 318, 329, 337; 356, 384. 

Buchanan, V, 435, 467, 506, 510, 535, 558, 561, 642, 
646. 

Cleveland, VIII, 327; IX, 435, 439, 441, 460, 523, 
531, 632, 636, 655, 716. 

Fillmore, V, 78, 120, 165, 179. 

Grant, VII, 31, 52, 61, 64, 96, 99, 128, 147, 189, 222, 
258, 291, 336, 411. 

Harrison, Benj., EX, ro, 183, 315, 348. 

Harrison, W. H., IV, 18. 

Hayes, VII, 466, 468. 

jackson, II, 596; III, 3, 105, 151, 159, 237, 265, 281. 

Jefferson, I, 323, 358, 361. 

Johnson, VI, 366, 383, 579, 688, 690. 


Foreign Postal see ep 
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Foreign Policy of United States—Continued. 
Discussed by President— 

Lincoln, VI, 47, 54, 126, 2435002022 samt 

McKinley, X, 16, 23, 56, 70, 82 

Madison, T, 467, 488. 

Monroe, II, 4, 13, 55, 58, He 103, 26, 7% 218, 222, 
248, 260. 

Pierce, V, 198, 212, aril 331, on 

» Polk, IV, 379, 386, 398, 426, 472, 487, 511, 536, 581, 

587, 594, 630. 

Taylor, V, 10, 17. 

Tyler, IV, 37, 196, 211, 307, 316, 318, 323, 337, 340, 
353+ =a 

Van Buren, III, 373, 485, 531, 602. 

Washington, I, 128, 221. 

(See Postal Serv- 
ice.) 

Foreign Powers. (See eee, Foreign.) 

Foreign Relations. (See the several powers.) 

Foreign Trade. (See Commerce of Foreign 
Powers. ) 

Foreign Vessels. (See Vessels, Foreign.) 

Foreigners in United States. (See Aliens; Nat- 
uralized Citizens. ) 

Forest Belle, The, destruction of, in’ Chinese 
waters, VII, 512. 

Forest Reserves. (See Lands, Public, set apart.) 

Forestry, report of Commissioner of Agriculture 
on, transmitted, VIT, 480, 510, 583. 

Forestry System: 

Inauguration of, discussed, xX, 121, 165. 
Plans for, to be formulated by commission, 
TX, 735. 

Forests. (See Lands, Timber.) 

Formosa Island.—An island east of China which 
was ceded to Japan in 1895 by China. Its chief 
products are tea, sugar, and coal. It is inhab- 
ited mainly by Chinese. It was the principal 
scene of warfare in the war between France 
and China in 1884-85. Area, about 15,000 sq. 
miles; population (estimated), 2,000,000, 

Formosa Island, ship’s company of American 
bark Rover murdered by inhabitants of, VI, 
631. 

Forsyth, John, Secretary of State: 
Correspondence regarding— 

Canadian outrages, ITI, 4or. 
Claims against France. (See France,claims 


against.) 
Northeastern boundary. (See Northeastern 
Boundary.) 
Letter of, regarding treaty with France, III, 
126. 


Outrages perpetrated Ly Canadians against 
the United States, Correspondence of, con- 
cerning, III, 4or. 

Fort Berthold Reservation, N. Dak.: 

Agreement for cession of portion of, to United 
States, VIII, 533. 

Allotment of lands in severalty to Indians on, 
referred to, VIII, 196. 

Portion of, opened to settlement, proclaimed, 
IX, 144. 

Fort Bliss, Tex.: 
Title of United States to, referred to, VIII, 78, 


149. 
Troops ordered to, referred to, VIII, 406, 
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Fort Brown (Tex.), Attack on.—In consequence 
of the annexation of Texas the War Depart- 
ment, apprehending trouble with Mexico, sent 
all the available troops in the South and West 
to the frontier. The territory between the 
Nueces and Rio Grande rivers was claimed 
by both Texas and Mexico. Gen, Zachary 
Taylor collected an army of 4,000 men-at Cor- 
pus Christi, near the mouth of the Nueces, in 
November, 1845. Jan.13, 1846, he was ordered 
to advance toa position on the Rio Grande, 
and on Mar. 25 he occupied Point Isabel, on 
the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, just north of 
the mouth of the river. During April Gen. 
Taylor had advanced his army up the Rio 
Grande to a point opposite Matamoros, which 
was occupied by the Mexican army under Gen, 
Arista. Here the Americans built a fort under 
the direction of Maj. Brown and named it in 
his honor. Learning that bodies of Mexicans 
had crossed the river both above and below him 
with the intention of cutting him off from his 
supplies ‘at Point Isabel, Taylor fell back to- 
ward the latter place May 1. Learning of his 
departure, the Mexicans on May 3 began a 
heavy bombardment of Fort Brown, which 
was continued at intervals until the 1oth. It 
was gallantly defended by Maj. Brown and 
Captains Hawkins and Mansfield. Theformer 
was killed during the engagement. The only 
other fatality was that of Sergt. Weigert. 
Thirteen privates were wounded. 

Fort Cameron Reservation, Utah, disposal of, rec- 
ommended, VIII, 153. 

Fort Delaware, Del., title to island on which it 
stands referred to, II, 536, 562. 

Fort Dodge Military Reservation, Iowa, disposal 
of, referred to, VIII, 103. 

Fort Donelson (Tenn.), Capture of.—After the 
» taking of Fort Henry the next logical move 
against the Confederate line of defense in the 
West was the reduction of Fort Donelson. 
This was a large fieldwork of 100 acres,on a 
bluff too feet high, near the town of Dover, 
Tenn., on the Cumberland River, about 63 miles 
from Nashville. It mounted 65 guns and was 
garrisoned by 21,000 men under Gen. Floyd. 
Feb. 12, 1862, Brig. Gen. Grant with 15,000 men 
moved upon the works by way of the rodds 
leading from Fort Henry. While Grant was 
placing his forces in position Commodore 
Foote arrived in the river opposite the fort 
with a fleet of 6 gunboats, 4 of them ironclad. 
On the 14th he opened fire. In a desperate 
attack 2 of the vessels were disabled and the 
others withdrew after a loss of 54 men. The 
guns on the bluff were too high to be silenced 
from the water level. On the day of the un- 
successful attack by the gunboats Gen. Wallace 
arrived with reenforcements, swelling Grant’s 
command to 27,000. On the 15th Floyd made 
an attempt to force his way through the sur- 

_tounding Federal lines. Fighting continued 
all day during most intensely cold weather. 
When night fell upon Donelson the Confed- 
erates retired to their works. During the 
night Floyd surrendered the command to 
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Pillow and he to Buckner, The two former 


escaped by way of the river during the night, 
and next morning Buckner surrendered the 
fortunconditionally toGrant. Sixty-five guns, 
17,600 smali arms, and 14,623 prisoners fell into 
the hands of the victors. Grant’s losses were 
2,832 in killed, wounded, and missing. The 
Confederates lost 2,500 in killed and wounded. 


Fort Erie (Canada), Battles at.—June 1, 1814, Maj. 


Gen: Brown established headquarters at Buf, 
falo with the intention of retaking the lower 
peninsula of Canada. His army consisted of 
2 brigades of infantry, commanded by Gen- 
erals Scott and Ripley, respectively, and to 
each were added a train of artillery and a 
squad of cavalry. There was also a brigade 
of 1,100 New York and Pennsylvania volun- 
teers and 500 Indians. July 3 the American 
army crossed the Niagara and demanded the 
surrender of Fort Erie, the first British post on 
the Canadaside. Maj. Buck, with the garrison 
of 170 men, yielded without a struggle. Aug.5 
Gen. Gaines arrived at Fort Erie to take com- 
mand of the American army of 2,500, which 
had retired to the southward after the battle 
of Lundys Lane. Here he was besieged by 
Lieut, Col. Drummond with 5,000 men. ~The 
latter subjected the fort to a heavy bombard- 


ment all day Aug.14,and on the sth, between — 


midnight and dawn, made a series of desper- 
ate assaults, showing no quarter to Americans 
who fell into their power. ‘he British were 
driven off, with a loss of 221 killed, 174 wound- 
ed, and 186 prisoners. The American loss was 
17 killed, 56 wounded, and 11 missing. After 


this repulse the British kept up a constant bom- | 


bardment of the fort for several weeks. Gen. 
Gaines was seriously injured, and Gen. Brown 
resumed command, though in ill health and 
suffering from wounds recetved at Lundys 
Lane. Sept. 17a sortie was made by about 1,000 
regulars and the same number of militia upon 
the British outposts, and all their batteries were 
captured or destroyed. This saved Buffalo and 
perhaps all of western New York and seriously 
crippled the enemy. ‘The loss to the British 
during the sortie was 500 killed, wounded, and 
missing, and 385 prisoners. ‘the American loss 
was 79 killed and 216 wounded. After this 
disaster Drummond retired precipitately and 
the Americans abandoned and destroyed Fort 
Erie. 

Fort Erie, Canada, reduction of, by American 
arms, I, 539. 

Fort Fisher (N. C.), Capture of.—In November, 
1864, an expedition was planned against Fort 
Fisher, N.C. This fort occupies'a peninsula 
on the south coast of North Carolina, between 
the mouth of the Cape Fear River and the At- 
lantic Ocean, about 18 miles from Wilming- 
ton. It formed the principal defense of that 
city, which was the most important seaport 
through which the Southern Confederacy re- 
ceived foreign supplies, and from which de- 
parted blockade runners laden with cotton 
and other products of the South. It was also 
deemed a point of considerable strategic im- 


1" 


‘ 


portance. Fort Fisher and its connected works 
mounted 75 guns. ‘The armament of the works 
guarding the approaches to Wilmington was 
about 150 guns, including some 150-pounder 
Armstrong guns. The garrison of the fort and 
outworks consisted of 2,300 men. Dec. 13, 1864, 
the expedition started. It was composed of 
a fleet of 73 vessels, carrying 655 guns, some 
of them of the largest caliber, and a land 
force of 6,500 men under Gen. Butler. The 
expedition was accompanied by a boat loaded 
with 215 tons of gunpowder, which it was 
designed to explode in the vicinity of the 
fort, with the object of igniting and explod- 
ing the magazines. ‘This proved a failure. 


Dec. 24 the fort was bombarded by the fleet: 


foran hour and a half. The next day, after 
a reconnoissance by the land troops, Butler or- 
dered their reembarkation and return. But- 
ler was relieved of the command and super- 
seded by Gen. Terry, with the addition of 
1,500 men and a small siege train. Jan. 13, 
1865, the fort was again attacked. ‘The troops 
were landed under protection of Porter’s guns. 
On the 14th a small advance work was taken 
by the Federals. The ships reopened fire on 
the 15th. At 3 p. m. a general assault was 
made, and for 5 hours a desperate hand-to- 
hand encounter was maintained. Not until 
Io p.m. was resistance ended and the garri- 
son forced to surrender. Two thousand and 
eighty-three prisoners were taken, including 
Gen, Whiting and Col. Lamb. The Federal 
loss was t1o killed and 530 wounded. ‘he 
Confederate loss in killed and wounded was 
about 500, The next morning by the acci- 
dental explosion of a magazine 200 men were 
killed and roo wounded. 

Fort Gaines (Ala.), Reduction of. 
Bay (Ala.), Battle of.) 

Fort Gaines, Ala., reduction of, and orders re- 
garding celebration of, VI, 238. 

Fort George (Canada), Capture of.—After the oc- 
cupation of Toronto, Apr. 27, 1813, the Ameri- 
cans turned their attention to the British forts 
along the Niagara River. On the west side of 
the river and néar its mouth stood Fort George, 
which was held by about 1,800 regulars, 350 
militia, and 50 Indians, under Brig. Gen. Vin- 
cent and Colonels Harvey and Meyers. Nearly 
opposite Fort George was the American Fort 
Niagara, in and about which had been col- 
lected some 4,000 troops under command of 
Gen. Dearborn. Acting under him were Maj. 
Gen. Morgan Lewis, Generals Boyd, Winder, 
and Chandler, and Col. Winfield Scott. May 27, 
1813, an attack was made on Fort George. The 
army was transported to the Canadian soil by 
the fleet under Commodore Chauncey and Capt. 
Perry. After a severe battle of 20 minutes the 
British fled in confusion toward Beaver Dams, 
18 miles distant, to rendezvous. At the end of 
3 hours Fort George and its dependencies, with 
the village of Newark, were in the hands of 
the Americans. Their loss was about 4o killed 
and 100 wounded. ‘The loss of the British reg- 
ulars was 51 killed and 305 wounded, missing, 


(See Mobile 
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and prisoners. The number of Canadian mili- 
tia made prisoners was 507, making the total 
British loss 863, as well as large quantities of 
ammunitionand stores. July 8,1813,a party of 
40 Americans under Lieut. Eldridge, in attempt- 
ing to drive off a small detachment of British 
and Indians who had approached to within a 
-eouple of miles of Fort George, were ambushed 
by Indians under Blackbird, and only 10 of the 
party escaped. The wounded and prisoners 
were massacred. i 

Fort George, Canada, reduction of, by American 
arms, I, 539. wy i 

Fort Griswold (Conn.), Capture of.—Sept. 6, 1781, 
after Arnold and the Tories had secured New 
London, they carried by assault Fort Gris- 
wold, on the opposite side of the river. The 
Americans offered a stubborn resistance, Out 
of the garrison of 150 men 73 were killed, in- 
cluding Col, Ledyard, the commander, and 30 
were wounded, many after having surrendered. 

Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho, agreement with In- 
dians for disposal of lands on, for use of rail- 
road, VIII, 68, 192, 602. 

Fort. Harrison (Ind.), Attack on.—Capt. (after- 
wards General and President) Zachary Taylor 
Sept. 4, 1812, held, until reenforcements reached 
him, a blockhouse on the Wabash River, Ind., 
with a garrison of 50 men, ill or convalescing 
from fever, against a fierce assault of Indians. 
The savages set fire tothe blockhouse. Tay- 
lor’s loss was 3 killed and 3 wounded. 

Fort Henry (Tenn.), Capture of.—The main line 
of Confederate defense inthe West in January, 
1862, extended from Columbus, Ky., on the 
Mississippi River, to the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, in eastern Tennessee. On this line of 
defense were Forts Henry and Donelson, in 
the northern part of Tennessee, the former on 
the eastern bank of the Tennessee River and 
the latter on the western bank of the Cumber- 
land, about 12 miles apart. Gen, Halleck, com- 
mander of the Department of Missouri, deter- 
mined to make an attack on Fort Henry, which 
was near thecenter of the line. Jan.30 an ex- 
pedition was sent out from Cairo, consisting of 
7 gunboats, 4 of them ironclad, under command 
of Commodore Foote, and a land force of 15,000 
men commanded by Brig. Gen. Grant. On the 
night of Feb. 5the infantry were landed 4 miles 
from the fort. The gunboats anchored abreast 
till 10 o'clock next morning, when they began 
to advance, Fort Henry mounted 17guns and 
was garrisoned by 2,734 men, under command 
of Brig. Gen. Tilghman. Theattack wasto have 
been made by the gunboats, seconded by the 
land forces, Foote began the bombardment 
before the arrival of Gen. Grant, whose march 
was delayed by muddy roads and swollen 
streams. Tilghman answered the fire of the 
gunboats for 1 hour and 20 minutes and then 
surrendered unconditionally, the greater part 
of his garrison having already escaped to Fort 
Donelson, Grant arrived half an hour after 
the battle, and the fort was turned over to him. 
The part of the garrison that surrendered 
consisted of about 65 able-bodied men and 60 
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invalids. Tilghman’s loss was 21 killed and 
‘wounded. The Federal loss was 48. 
Fort Henry, Tenn., thanks of Pigsiger to forces 
- capturing, VI, 104. 
Fort Jackson, Ala., treaty with pepe p con- 
cluded at, II, 320. 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans.: 
' Estimates for barracks at, referred to, VIII, 
79, 87. } 
Military prison at, use of, as Government peni- 
tentiary discussed, IX, 729. 
Recommended, IX, 537. 
Fort Lewis, Colo, estimates for post at, VIII, 90. 
Fort McAllister (Ga.), Capture of, and Fall of 
Savannah.—After the destruction of Atlanta 
and its railroad connections Gen. Sherman 
took up his march toward Savannah. His 
army was composed of the Fourteenth, Fif- 
teenth, Seventeenth, and Twentieth corps. 
Gen. Howard commanded the right wing and 


Gen. Slocum the left. The cavalry was under | 


the direction of Gen. Kilpatrick. Sherman 
passed down the peninsula between the Ogee- 
chee and Savannah rivers and about the mid- 
dle of December appeared before Savannah, 
held by the Confederate General Hardee with 
15,000 men. ‘To the south of Savannah, on the 
Ogeechee River, stands Fert McAllister, which 
had resisted many attacks from the sea and 
effectually prevented the ascent of the river by 
the Federal gunboats. The defenses of the 
fort were weak to the landward and a garri- 
son of less than 300 men held the works. Fort 
McAllister mounted 23 guns in barbette and 1 
mortar. Dec. 13, 1864,Gen. Hazen’s division of 
the Fifteenth Corps crossed the river and as- 
saulted the fort from the rear. ‘The garrison 
was overpowered and in 15 minutes after the 
bugle sounded ‘t Forward” the fort was taken. 
Communication was now open to Dahlgren’s 
fleet, lying in the harbor. Siege guns were 
brought from Hilton Head,and when the in- 
vestment of Savannah was completed Sher- 
man demanded its surrender. Hardee re- 
fused, but on the night of Dec. 20, when all the 
arrangements for the assault had been com- 
pleted, he evacuated the city. It was occupied 
next day by Sherman’s army. ‘T‘wo hundred 
guns and 35,000 bales of cotton fell into Fed- 
eral hands. Thus ended Sherman’s march 
from Atlanta to the sea,a distance of more 
than 300 miles. Out of the entire army of 
66,000 men 63 were killed, 245 were wounded, 
and 260 were captured on the march, which 
consumed 27 days. 

Fort McHenry (Md.), Bombardment of.—In Sep- 
tember, 1814, the British planned to take Bal- 
timore by a combined land and sea attack. 
The night after the battle of North Point the 
British remained on the field. The following 
morning, Sept. 13, 1814, the British fleet, con- 
sisting of 16 heavy vessels, 5 of them bomb 
ships, began the attack on Fort McHenry, 3 
miles southeast of the city. The fort was de- 
fended by Maj. Armistead with about 800 men. 
The bombardment continued 25 hours, The 
American loss was 4 killed and 24 wounded. 


It was during this bombardment that ‘Francis 
Scott Key wrote The Star-Spangled Banner. 
The British withdrew after losing 2 vessels 
and a large number of men. 

Fort Mackinaw (Mich.), Capture of.—The War of 
1812was proclaimed June 19(I,512). The Brit- 
ish in Canada learned of it sooner than their 
adversaries across the lakes. July 17a force of 
600 British and Indians under Capt. Roberts 
surprised and captured the garrison of 61 offi- 
cers and men under Lieut. Hancks at Fort 
Michilimackinac, or Mackinaw. An attempt 
to recapture it in 1814 was unsuccessful. 

Fort Mackinaw, Mich., attempted reduction of, 
referred to, I, 549. 

Fort McKinney, Wyo., estimates for completion 

~ of post at, VIII, 93. : 

Fort Madison (Iowa), Defense of.—Sept. 5, 1812, 
about 200 Winnebago Indians attacked Fort 
Madison, on the Mississippi River above St. 
Louis, and were repulsed after 3 days’ fighting. 
‘The garrison consisted of a small detachment 
under Tieutenants Hamilton and Vasques. 
The Americans lost 1 man. 

Fort Maginnis, Mont., estimates for post at, VIII, 
Too, 

Fort Malden, Canada, reduction of, by. American 
arms, I, 539. 

Fort Meigs (Ohio), Bombardment of.—In April, 
1813, Col. Proctor, with a force of 1,000 British 
regulars and Canada militia and 1,500 Indians, 
set out on an expedition against Fort Meigs, 
on the Maumee River, about 12 miles from its 
mouth, Gen, Harrison was there with about 
I,100 effective men. May1 the British, having 
erected batteries at Maumee City, opposite the 
fort, opened fire, which they kept up for5 days 
with slight injury to fort or garrison. Mean- 
time Harrison was reenforced by Gen. Clay 
and 1,100 Kentuckians.. Eight hundred of 
these, under Col. Dudley, were detached with 
orders to attack the British rear. They were 
successful at first, but instead of obeying the 
order to return they pursued the flying foe into 
the woods and fell into an Indian ambush. 
Of the 800 in Dudley’s c®mmand only r7o es- 
caped. After the fruitless bombardment, the 
Indians deserting Proctor, he abandoned the 
expedition. 

Fort Meigs, Ohio, British attack on, repulsed, I, 
539. 

Fort Mercer (N. J.), Attack on.—Though the 
British forces under Gen. Howe had occupied 
Philadelphia in September, 1777, Washington’s 
army in the immediate vicinity controlled the 
navigation of the Delaware and Schuylkill 
rivers. Just below the mouth of the latter 
stream, and on the opposite side of the Dela- 
ware, at Red Bank, N. J., was Fort Mercer, in 
command of Col. Greene, with a force of about 
400 men, Admiral Lord Howe having arrived 
at Newcastle with his fleet early in October, 
the necessity of opening the river to British 
navigation became urgent. Oct. 22 an attack 
was made on Fort Mercer by the British ships 
and some 1,200 Hessian troops. ‘The assailants 
were repulsed with a loss of 400, One of the 
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ships grounded and 2 others were burned, 
The American casualties were 35. 


Fort Mifflin (Pa.), Attack on.—One of the prin- 


cipal defenses of the Delaware River after the 
occupation of Philadelphia in September, 1777, 
was Fort Mifflin, just below the mouth of the 
Schuylkill, On the arrival of Admiral Howe 
with his fleet off Newcastle, Del., early in 
October, it became necessary to open the 
river to British navigation. Fort Mifflin was 
in command of Lieut. Col. Smith, of Balti- 
more, with a garrison of about 4oomen, Fail- 
ing disastrously at Fort Mercer, the British 
turned to Fort Mifflin. A combined attack by 
the land and water batteries, begun on the 
toth, resulted in the retreat of the American 
garrison to Fort Mercer on the night of Nov. 
15, 1777, with the loss of 250 men. The next day 
the Royal Guards occupied the works. 
British loss was 37. 

Fort Mims (Ala.) Massacre.—In the summer of 
1813 the inhabitants of Alabama, frightened by 
the hostile actions of the Creek Indians, took 

; refuge at Fort Mims, near Montgomery, Ala., 
10 miles above the junction of the Tombigbee 
and Alabamarivers. The place was garrisoned 
by 16 regulars and about 240 volunteers. At 
noon Aug. 30, 1813, about 1,000 Indians under 

_ Weathersford and the prophet Francis sur- 
prised the fort. Of the 550 persons (more than 
300 of whom were women and children) whoat 

’ the time were at Fort Mims, 400 were massa- 
ered, including all the women and children. 
The whites resisted desperately. The negroes 
were made slaves tothe Indians. Twelve men 
of the garrison escaped into the swamp. 

Fort Morgan (Ala.), Reduction of. (See Mobile 
Bay (Ala.), Battle of.) 

Fort Morgan, Ala., reduction of, and orders 
regarding celebration of, VI, 238. 

Fort Moultrie, Charleston (S. C.), Defense of.— 
In 1776 Clinton was charged with holding the 
Southern Colonies, and Cornwallis was sent to 
his aid with troops under convoy of Sir Peter 
Parker’s fleet. Charles Lee commanded the 
Americans in the vicinity of Charleston. Wil- 
liam Moultrie was in charge of a little fort of 
palmetto logs on Sullivans Island,S.C. June 4 
the hostile fleet appeared and on the 28th boin- 
barded Fort Moultrie. Clinton’s troops had 
already landed on Long Island. The Ameri- 
cans fired with precision and effect, and one 
ship was abandoned. Clinton’s forces failed 
to attack, and in a few days the British with- 
drew. ‘The American loss was 12 killed and 
24 wounded. The British loss was 205, and 
only 1 of their 10 vessels remained seaworthy. 
An incident of this battle was the replacing by 
Sergt. Jasper of a flag which had been shot 
from the bastion. ‘This fort was abandoned by 
the Federals under Maj. Robert Anderson 
Dec. 26, 1860, and was seized by the Confed- 
erates, who served a battery from it during 
the bombardment of Fort Sumter, Apr. 12-14, 
1861. 

Fort Myer, Vs., meteorological observatory at, 
establishment of, recommended, VIII, 205, 
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Fort Niagara (N. Y.), Bombardment of.—Nov. aI. 
1812, Fort Niagara sustained a severe bombard- 
ment at the hands of the British artillery at 
Forts George and Newark, on the Canadian 
side of the Niagara River. The Americans re- 
turned the fire and silenced the batteries of 
the enemy. The loss to the Americans was 9; 
British loss not known. 

Fort Omaha Military Reservation, Nebr., act to 
provide for lease of, to Nebraska, vetoed, IX, 
687. 

Fort Pillow (Tenn.), Capture of.—This fort was 
located on the Chickasaw Bluff, in the Missis- 
sippi River, 4o miles above Memphis. It was 
built by the Confederates during the Civil 
War. It was occupied by the Federal troops 
June 5, 1862, its evacuation having been com- 
pelled by the destruction of the Confederate 
flotilla on the previous day. The Federal 
forces not long afterwards abandoned it in 
consequence of operations on the Tennessee 
River. Apr. 12, 1864, the fort was garrisoned 
by 19 officers and 538 men of the Union Army, 
about one-half of whom were negro troops. 
On that day Gen. Forrest with Confederate 
cavalry assaulted and captured it, 

Fort Polk, Tex., removal of, referred to, V, 67. 

Fort Powell (Ala.), Reduction of. (See Mobile 
Bay (Ala,), Battle of.) 

Fort Powell, Ala., reduction of, and orders re- 
garding celebration of, VI, 238. 

Fort Preble Military Reservation, Me., additional 
land for, recommended, VIII, 190. 

Fort Riley, Kans., bridge over Republican River 
at, reconstruction of, recommended, VIII, 190, 

Fort Ripley Military Reservation, Minn., Indian 
school at, establishment of, referred to, VIII, 


96. 

Fort St. Philip (La.), Bombardment of.—Jan. 9, 
1815, while the British were burying their dead 
before New Orleans, a portion of the fleet at- 
tacked without success Fort St. Philip, at a 
bend in the Mississippi 65 miles below the city. 
It contained a garrison of 366 men under Maj. 
Overton. The bombardment was continued 
for 5 days. Iwo Americans were killed and 
7 wounded. 

Fort Selden, N. Mex., estimates for post at, re- 
ferred to, VIII, 83. 

Fort Smith, Paris and Dardanelle Railway, act 
granting right of way to, etc., vetoed, VIII, 693. 

Fort Stedman (Va.), Assault on.—When, in 
March, 1865, it became apparent to Lee that he 
must evacuate Richmond, he planned an 
assault on Fort Stedman, on Grant’s right. 
During the assault Longstreet and Hill were 
to retire to the south, followed by the assault- 
ing column, and join Johnston. The assault 
took place Mar. 25. The batteries were carried 
and 500 prisoners captured. The Confederates 
were gathered in the works they had taken. 
Mar. 27 the surrounding artillery of the Union 
army was brought to bear on the position, and 
1,900 of the Confederates surrendered. The 
Federal loss was 919. 

Fort Stephenson (Ohio), Attack on.—In July, 
1813, Maj. Croghan was sent with 160 men to 
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garrison Fort Stephenson, or Lower Sandusky, 
now Fremont, Ohio, about 20 miles from San- 


dusky Bay. Here he wasattacked Aug.1, 1813, . 


by Gen. Proctor, with 4oo British regulars and 
several -hundred..Indians, while Tecumseh, 
with 2,000 Indians, held the roads leading to 
the fort, so as to cut off reenforcements. ‘The 
firing was maintained all night from Proctor’s 


gunboats and from howitzers landed by the | 


British. Aug. 2a general assault was made, 
which the garrison repulsed with the loss of 1 


man killed and 7 slightly wounded. The © 


British loss was 120. The Indians kept out of 
harm’s way. 

Fort Sullivan, Me., legislation to authorize sale 
of post at, recommended, VIII, 196. 

Fort Sumter (S. €.) Fired on.—At 3.30 o'clock 
on the morning of Apr. 12, 1861, Gen. Beaure- 
gard, in command.of the Confederate troops 
in and around Charleston, S. C., demanded the 
surrender of Fort Sumter, in Charleston Har- 
bor, about 3! miles from the city. The fort 
was garrisoned by Maj. Anderson with 7o men, 
Beauregard had a force of 7,000 men, Ander- 
son having refused to surrender, at 4.30 a. m. 
the bombardment was begun. ‘The firing was 
kept up until dark and renewed on the morn- 
ing of the 13th. Buildings in the fort were 
several times set on fire. Anderson was only 
able to. return a feeble fire, and it was impos- 
sible to furnish him with the number of reen- 
forcements necessary to hold the fort. Accord-. 
ingly, on Apr. 14 he evacuated the works, 
lowering the flag with a salute,and with the 
garrison sailed north. This was the first 
conflict of the Civil War.’ There were no 
casualties on either side. 

Fort Sumter, S. C., assault upon, and reduction 

_ of, discussed, VI, 21, 77. 
Flag floating over, at time of, to be raised on 
ruins of, by Gen. Anderson, VI, 283. 

Fort Thornburg, Utah, estimates for construc- 
tion of post at, referred to, VIII, 83. 

Fort Wagner, S. C., Indian agency at, removal 
of, TI, gor. 

Fort Wagner (S. C.), Battle of.—In order to test 
the efficacy of monitors and ironclads as 
against land fortifications, Admiral Dupont 
attempted to force the defenses of Charleston 
Harbor with a fleet of such vessels. Apr. 7, 
1863, he started to attack Fort Sumter. His 
fleet consisted of 7 Ericsson monitors,the frigate 
Tronsides, partially ironclad, and the Keokuk, a 
frailer ironclad, The opposing forts mounted 
goo guns. The expedition signally failed. 
June 12 Gen. Gillmore was placed in com- 
mand of an expedition against the same 
fort with 11,500 men, 66 guns, and 30 mortars. 
Admiral Dahlgren was to cooperate with him 
with the frigate Jronstdes and 6 monitors, 
Gillmore’s intention was to capture Fort Wag- 
ner, on Morris Island, and then proceed against 
Fort Sumter. July 10, 1863, a combined at- 
tack by sea and land was made on that fortifi- 
cation. He advanced within musket range of 
Fort Wagner, but delayed the assault till the 
next day, when it was repulsed. In these op- 
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erations Gillmore lost about 150 men, the Con- 
federates 300. July 18 another attempt was 
made to reduce the place, but it was completely 
‘repulsed, with a loss of 1,200. Gillmore now 
determined to approach the fort by a series of 
parallel trenches. The first was opened July 
24 and the third Aug. 9. Beauregard was in 


~ 


command of Fort Sumter. Aug. 17 Gillmore 


opened on that fort. By the 23d Sumter was 
battered to ruins. Additional parallels were 
opened toward Fort Wagner. Finaloperations 


began Sept. 5, with 17 siege and cohorn mor- 


tars, 13 Parrott rifles, and the 11-inch shells of 
the Jronstdes. An assault was to have been 
made Sept. 7, but during the previous night the 
garrison evacuated the place. Though 122,300 
pounds of metal were thrown against the 
work, the bombproofs were found intact. 


Fort Wallace Military Reservation, Kans., act to 


provide for disposal of, vetoed, VIII, 723. 


Fort Washington (N. Y.), Capture of.—One of the 


most serious disasters to the Americans of the 
early days of the Revolution, Howe sent an 
expedition to dislodge the Americans from 
Forts Lee and Washington, the principal de- 
fenses of the Hudson, which Congress had de- 
cided, against the advice of Washington, should 
be held. The garrison withdrew from Fort 
Leein safety. Fort Washington was carried 
by storm Noy. 16,1776, after a severe struggle, 
2,600 men and all the munitions of war falling 
into the hands of the British. The American 


~ loss in killed and wounded did not exceed 130,. 


while the loss of the combined British and 
Hessian troops amounted to about 450. 


Fortress Monroe, Va.: 


Artillery schools of practice at, II, 374. 
Estimates for barracks and quarters at, re- 
ferred to, VIII, 79. 


Forts and Fortifications (see also Defenses, 


Public): 
Appropriations for— 
Bill for, defeated, III, 169. 
Recommended, I, 407, 486; II, 45, 119, 361, 3893 
III, 169; V, 175, 362; VII, 39; VIII, 211, 246, 
Armaments for, II, 201. 
Appropriation for, recommended, Vv, 
VIII, 211. 
Recommended, VII, 317. 
Board of Ordnance and Fortifications -dis- 
cussed, VIII, 788. 
Ceded to United States, I, 110, 154, 396. 
Constructed with view to permanence, II, 61. 
Construction of, progress made in, II, 66, 78, 108, 
119, 231, 417; III, 32. 
Defense of, necessary, I, 447. 
Expenditures for, II, 66, 341, 417. 
In Lawrence, Kans., referred to, VI, 696. 
Referred to, I, 107, 169, 186, 240, 307, 330; II, 45, 
211, 328; III, 568, 590; IV, 416. 
Requisite on seacoasts, II, 17, 119; IV, 48. 
Sale of, on Staten Island to United States pro- 
posed, II, 368. 
Sites for, referred to, I, 447. 
Forts Clinton and Montgomery (N.Y.), Loss of.— 
Forts Clinton and Montgomery were situated 
on the west side of the Hudson River, about 6 


362; 
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‘miles below West Point. Fort Montgomery. 


wasa large unfinished work north of Poplopen _ 


Creek, its garrison consisting of 1 company of 
artillery, a few regulars, and some half-armed 
militia under Col. Lamb. .Fort Clinton was 
south of the mouth of the creek, thoroughly 
built, and garrisoned by a few regulars and 
militia under Brig. Gen. James Clinton. Oct. 6, 
1777, these forts were stormed and carried by 
the British under Gen. Henry Clinton. The 
Americans lost about 300 in killed, wounded, 
and missing, besides 100 cannon and large quan- 

“tities of ammunition. The British loss was 
about 200 killed and wounded. 

Fortune Bay Outrages.—The treaty of Washing- 
ton, ratified in 1871, granted to American fish- 
ermen the right to take and cure fish on the 
Canadian coasts, and the Halifax Commission 
determined upon the compensation to be made 
for such privileges. In January, 1878, inhabit- 
Ants of Fortune Bay, Newfoundland, attacked 
“some Gloucester fishermen who were taking 
on cargoes of frozen herring, cut their nets, 
and drove away the crews. The Newfound- 
land people asserted that the local laws were 
being violated. The British Government, 
however, decided that these could not stand in 
conflict with the treaty. The injured fisher- 
men claimed damages amounting to $105,305, 
of which the British Government paid about 
$73,000 

Fortune Bay Outrages discussed, VII, 566, 590, 606, 
Claims arising out of, paid, VIII, 38. 

Forward, Oliver, treaty with Indians conciuded 
by, II, 374- 

Forward, Walter, Secretary of Treasury, resig- 
nation of, mentioned, IV, 234. 

Foster, C. W., member of board to examine quo- 
tas of States under call for troops, VI, 275. 

Foster, Charles, member of Sioux Commission, 
TXSas 

Foster, George E., member of reciprocal trade 
conference between United States and Canada, 
IX, 240. 

Foster, Hugh, ipentioned: VIII, 78. 

Foster, John W.: 

Counsel for United States in Bering Sea ques- 
tion, IX, 313. 
Member of reciprocal trade conference, be- 
. tween United States and Canada, IX, 240, 
Secretary of State, IX, 289. 
Treaty for annexation of Hawaiian Islands 
signed by, IX, 348. : 

Foster, Robert S., member of court to try assas- 
sins of President Lincoln, etc., VI, 336. 

Foster, Stephen €., correspondence regarding 
northeastern boundary. (See Northeastern 
Boundary.) 

Foulke, George C., claim of legalrepresentatives 
of, against United States, IX, 668. 

Foundry, National, for cannon to be common to 
both Army and Navy of the United States, in 
order to regulate quality and secure uniform- 
ity, erection of, recommended, ITI, 390, 497. 

Four Years’ Law.—In May, 1820, Congress passed 
a law making the term of certain postmasters 


and revenue: collectors 4 years, Though it 
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was claimed that the only object of the bill 
was to have public accounts submitted for in- 
spection. every 4 years, its effect was to greatly 
increase the power of the Pegeblent in Gaeike 
appointments. i 

Fourth of July Claims,—This. 1 name is given. is a 
class of claims arising during the Civil War. 
The claims were for quartermaster and com- 
missary stores and supplies taken from loyal 
citizens in certain territory named for the use 
of and actually used by the Union armies. 
The first act of Congress providing for the 
payment of these claims was passed July 4, 
1864, from which fact the name arose, 

Fourth of July Claims (see also War Claims): 
Payment of, referred to, VII, 194. i 
Transfer of, to Southern Claims Commission 

recommended, VII, 407, 473. 

Fox, Gustavus V., mentioned, VI, 460, 471. 

Fox, Henry 8., correspondence regarding— 
Northeastern, boundary. (See Northeastern 

Boundary.) 
Outrages committed by Canadians on Ameri- 
can frontiers, III, 4or. 

Fox Indians.—A tribe of the Algonquian atpit of 
Indians. They followed the example of many 
other red men in joining the British forces 
during the Revolutionary War. In 1804 they 
made a treaty ceding valuable lands to the 
Government. They renewed their alliance 
with the British in 1812. In 1824 and 1830 they 
ceded large tracts of land, and after taking patt 
inthe Black Hawk War (q. v.) were compelled 
to cede more of their territory by a treaty made 
with Gen. Scott. They have been successively 
driven from one place to another until the re- 
mainder of the tribe now occupies a small part 
of Oklahoma. They were incorporated at.an 
early date with the Sac tribe. 

Fox Indians: 

Agreement between Cherokee Commission 
and, IX, 75. 
Proclaimed, IX, 156. 
Hostile aggressions of, III, 32. 
Treaty with, I, 375, 377, 569; I, 183, 322, 347, 542, 
607; III, 265, 279, 395; IV, 210; V, 240, 578; VI, 
73, 83, 194, 470, 702. 
Withdrawn, VII, 47. 
War with. (See Indian Wars.) 

Fox Reservation. (See Sac and Fox Reserva- 
tion.) 

Fox River, Wis., act regarding improvement of 
vetoed, VII, 382. 

F’peeksin Indians, treaty with, V, 303. 

France.—A Republic of western Kurope, bounded 
on the north by the English Channel, the 
Strait of Dover, and the North Sea; on the 
east by Belgium, Luxemburg, Germany, Switz- 
erland, and Italy; on the south by Spain and 
the Mediterranean Sea, and on the west by 
the Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic Ocean. It 
extends from lat. 42° 25’ to 51° 5/ north, and 
from long. 7° 39/ east to 4° 50’ west. The’ sur- 
face in the south and east is mountainous, 
while in the north and west it is nearly level. 
Its frontier mountain ranges are the Pyrenees, 
Alps, Jura, and Vosges. The highest moun- 
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tain in France is Mont Blanc. The Seine, 
Loire, Garonne, and Rhone are the chief river 
systems. France is the fourth European 
country in area and population. The most 
important agricultural products are grain and 


wine, while fruits, vegetables, and potatoes 


are largely produced. Butter, eggs, poultry, 
and cattle are exported. The leading mines 
areiron and coal, France is noted for superior 
manufactures of ‘silk, cotton, and woolen 
goods; also of laces, linens, chemicals, glass, 
pottery, etc. The government is a Republic, 
administered by a President, who holds office 
for 7 years, a Senate of zoo members, anda 
Chamber of Deputies of 584 members, Roman 
Catholicism is the prevailing religion and 
numbers about 98 per cent of the population. 
France is divided into 87 departments, It has 


colonial possessions in Africa, Asia, Oceanica, © 


and America. Area, 207,301 sq. miles; popula- 

tion (1901), 38,641,333, of her colonial posses- 
sions about 51,600,000. 
France (see also Atcachon; Paris): 
American citizens in— 
Impressed into military service of. (See 
Naturalized Citizens.) 

Outrages committed on, I, 505. 
Passports used by, referred to, VI, 704. 
Presented at court of, VI, 64. 

Amity and friendship expressed in address to 
the people of the United States, I, 189. 

Arbitration, resolution of French Chambers 
favoring treaty of, referred to, IX, 628. 

Army of, persons to serve in, must be citizens 
of, V, 640. 

Attempts to draw United States into its con- 
test with Great Britain, I, 449. 

Claim of W. H. Frear against, VIII, 613. 

Claims of— 

Against United States, I, 418, 583; II, 22, 127; 
V, 47, 464; VI, 198; X, 66. 
Appropriation for, recommended, VIII, 212. 
Convention regarding, VII, 582, 607; VIII, 
156. 
Payment of, VIII, 331. 
Requested, I, 152, and X, 120. 
Against Venezuela, VIII, 174. 
Growing out of War between the States paid, 
VIII, 331. 
To persons in United States for military 
service, VI, 517. 

Claims of United States against, and relations 
with (see also Vessels, United States, 
seized)— 

Act— 
Providing for ascertainment and satisfac- 
tion of French spoliation claims vetoed, 
IV, 466. 
Providing for ascertainment of French 
spoliation claims vetoed, V, 307. 
Making appropriations for French spolia- 
tion claims vetoed, IX, 683. 
Admitted but not paid, IIT, 1or, 152. 
‘Amicable settlement of, IIT, 227, 375. 
Appropriations for, discussed, ITI, 103, 52. 
Awards of commissioners referred to, VIII, 
375+ 
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France—Continued. 
Claims of United States against, aoe relations 


tea 


with—Continued. 

Commission for adjudication of, VEE 156, 

"170, 220; 265, 277, 278. 

Convention regarding, VII, 582, 607; VIII, 156. 

Correspondence regarding, I, 283; II, 265; III, 
129, 135, 178, 193- 

Referred to, ITI, 188. 

Discussed by President— 

Adams, John, and replies: of House’ and 
Senate, I, 234, 240, 242, 243, 244, 250, 255 257, 
262, 264, 265, 266, 270, 272, 276, 277s 278, 280, 
281, 282, 284, 290, 293, 204, 297, 306, 314. _ 

Adams, J. Q., II, 301, 347, 383, 408. 

Jackson, II, 444, 506, 548, 632; III, 20, 100, 152, 
188, 227. 

Johnson, VI, 456. 

Madison, I, 491. 

Monroe, II, 209, 249. . 

Van Buren, III, 375. 

Washington, and replies of House and 
Senate, I, 145, 176, 203, 206, 207, 209, 2To. 

Errors in report of, referred to, III, 224. 

First installment of, not paid, ITI, 21. 

List of papers touching unpaid spoliation 

claims transmitted, VIII, 387. 

Mediation offered by Great Britain for ad- 
justment of dispute regarding, III, 213, 
215. : 

Accepted by United States/IIT, 213. 

Correspondence regarding, ITI, 217. 

Rendered unnecessary, III, 216. 

Minister of France recalled, ITI, 156. 

Minister of United States given passports, 

IIT, 156, 197. 

Minister of United States instructed to quit 

France if not settled, IIT, 135. 

Payment of, ITI, 227. 

Pledges made by, for payment of, not re- 

deemed, ITI, ro2, 104. 

Referred to, I, 281; VIII, 220, 264. 

Reference to convention regarding, VIII,156. 

Report on spoliation claims referred to, 

VIII, 331, 371, 387, 397, 614; X, 65, 66. 

Settlement of, France expresses readiness to 

make, IIT, 221. 

Treaty for settlement of, I, 313, 315; IT, 548; 

ITT, 20. 

Treaty in regard to, must be executed by 

France, ITI, 192. 

Unless paid, reprisals should be authorized 

by Congress, III, 106. 

Colony to be established by, from coast of 
Africa, V, 484. 

Colors of, presented to United States through 
minister of, on the occasion of the presen- 
tation of an address by the Committee on 
Public Safety to the, United States, I, 189. 

Commerce and free trade, letter from Emperor 
of, regarding, referred to, V, 581. 

Commerce of United States, Berlin and Milan 

decrees affecting, discussed by President— 

Jefferson, I, 421, 427, 442, 444, 446, 453, 458 

Madison, I, 482, 489, and X, 121; I, 491, 518, 528, 
537) X, 35, 42, 45, 46, 47. 

Proclamations regarding, I, 472, 481, 
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France—Continued. aes 


Commercial relations with, I, ye 358, 421, 475, 

482; IT, 76, 100, 351,395,506; LV, 58; V, 445; X,105. 

Reciprocal modifications in tariff on certain 
commodities specified and announced by 
proclamation, X, 254. 

Restraints on, removed and discussed, I, 
288, 302, 304, 472, 481, 491; II, 35x. 

Suspension of, I, 473. 

Complaint of, against commerce between 
United States and Santo Domingo, I, gor. 
Confederate envoys sent to. (See Mason and 

Slidell.) 

Congratulations of the people of the United 
States to, on the establishment of a repub- 
lican form of government, IV, 605. 

Constitution of, accepted by King of, I, 117. 

Consular convention with, I, 57; V, 190. 
Referred to, I, 83. 

Consuls of, to United States— 

Compulsory attendance of, in court, com- 
plaints regarding, discussed, V, 278, 302. 
Difficulties between authorities in California 
and, V, 302. 
Satisfactorily settled, V, 335. 
Exequaturs to, revoked, I, 270. 

Consuls of United States in) I, 173, 178, 362. 

Convention with, II, 186, 195, 249, 301, 564; V, 481. 
Alleged violation of, by United States re- 

garding the Pactole, II, 609. . 
Copy of correspondence from’ the Minister 
of, to the United States referred to, IV, 586. 
Ratification of, II, 203; VIII, 111. 

Copyright privilege extended, by proclama- 

tion, IX, 147. 
Referred to, IX, 190. 

Correspondence with, concerning injuries sus- 
tained by American citizens, II, 265. 

Dauphin, death of the, referred to, I, 62. 

Differences of Belgium and, with Venezuela 
discussed, IX, 638. 

Differences of, with Hawaiian Islands, V, 120. 

Differences with, correspondence regarding. 
(See Claims against, azze.) 

Diplomatic intercourse with, suspension of, 

III, 156, 191. 
Resumed, III, 236; V, 10. 

Faure, President, death of, referred to by 
President McKinley, X, 142. 

Fisheries of, referred to, II, 564. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, for sur- 

render of, IV, 272, 313, 366; V, 481. 
Referred to, IX, 437. 

Greytown bombardment and claims arising 
out of. (See Greytown, Nicaragua.) 

Hostile disposition of, toward United States, I, 
46, 272, 276, 277, 278, 491. 

Imperial decree of, not to affect commerce of 
United States, I, 421. 

Importation of American products into, restric- 
tions upon, VIII, 106, 171, 202, 331, 609; IX, 
IIo. 

Decrees regarding, referred to, 1X, 82, 668. 

Imprisonment of American citizens by, IX, 
628, 666. 

Indians should be restrained by, from commit- 
ting hostilities against United States, II, 31. 
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Individuals bearing commissions granted by 

enemies of, to be treated as pirates, I, 281, 
‘Instruction to Minister, IIT, 135. 

International expositions po (See Arcachon; 

Paris.) Lah 

King of— , 

Constitution accepted by, I, 117. 

Letter from, complimenting Jefferson, I, 89. 

Referred to, II, sor. 

Salute fired by the Unzted States in honor of 

birthday of, accident caused by, IIT, 54. 

Compensation to injured recommended, 

III, 54. rm 
Lands purchased by United States from, IT, 

390. (See also Louisiana, post.) 

Letter of Emperor of, regarding commerce 

and free trade referred to, V, 581. 

Louisiana, cession of — 
To, referred to,'I, 343, 350. 
To United States discussed and referred to, 
I, 358, 360, 362; II, 100, 284, and X, 121; II, 
363; VI, 54. 

Effect of, discussed, V, 345. 

Mexican ports blockaded by. (See Blockades. ) 
Minister of, to United States— 

Appointment of, discussed, I, 146. 

Claim of Capt. Beziers presented by, III, 430. 

Claim of Lafitte & Co., memorial relating to, 
presented by, III, 431, 

Correspondence with, referred to, IV, 586. 

Letter of, covering address from Committee 
of Public Safety transmitted on the 
occasion of presentation of colors to, I, 
189. 

Passports requested by, III, 2or. 

Recall of, III, 156. 

Requested, I, 150. 

Received, VIII, 131. 

Title of ambassador conferred upon, IX, 
442. 

Minister of United States to, I, 58, 115, 155, 

156, 234, 245, 282, 284, 306, 351, 441, 457- 
Death of, referred to, I, 528. 

Instructions to, to quit France if claims of 
the United States against France are not 
settled, ITI, 135. 

Intercourse suspended, III, 156, ror. 

Passports given, ITI, 156, 197. 

Protection of, for North Germans in France 
revoked, VII, 96 

Recall of, requested, I, 155. 

Reception of, V, ro. 

Refused, I, 234, 276. 

Relations with. (See Claims against.) 
Sent to press payment of claims, ITI, 22. 
Title of ambassador conferred upon, IX, 

442. 

To be commissioned when France appoints 
minister to United States, ITI, 230. 

Will not be sent unless respected, I, 266, 279. 

Minister of United States to Spain denied pas- 

sage through, discussed, V, 278. 

National Assembly of— 

Decree of— 

Making enemy’s goods in friendly vessels 

lawful prize, I, 146. 
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France—Continued, 
National Assembly of—Continued, 
Decree of—Continued. 
Enemies’ goods in friendly vessels a law- 
. ful prize, I, 146. , sehen 
Responding to resolution of Congress ten- 
dering congratulations to France, IV, 605. 
Letter of President of, and decree of, re- 
specting death of Benjamin, Branipban 1 7 
95, and X, 12, 
Neutral vessels — 
Deemed lawful prize by, I, 444. 
Laden with English merchandise declared 
lawful prize by, I, 263, and X, 120. 

Ocean cables, convention with, for protection 
of. (See Ocean Cables.) 

Orders and decrees of, violating commerce and 
neutral rights of United States, I, 489. 

Owners of vessels, relief of, II, 76. 

Peace, convention with, regarding, 

332. - 
Expenses of, I, 334. 

Political affairs of, referred to, V, 14g 

Postal convention with, VII, 296. 

President of— 

Arbiter in case of the General Armstrong, V. 
II9. 
Award of Emperor, V, 186. 
Assassination of, IX, 478. 
Resolutions of Senate and House on, trans- 
mitted to widow of, IX, 525. 

Privateers of, must not interfere with vessels 
within waters of United States, I, 262,505. 

Proclamation suspending duties on vessels, 
II, 183; IV, 521; VI, 513; VII, 15, 19, 228. 

Protectorate over districts im Africa pro- 
claimed by, and action of United States dis- 
cussed, IX, 316, 430. 

Relations of, with Venezuela discussed, VIII, 42. 

Relations with. (See Claims against, ave.) 

Republican form of government established 

in, IV, 579. 
Congratulations of American people on, re- 
sponded to, IV, 605. 
President Polk’s message regarding, IV, 579. 
Reestablishment of, discussed, VII, 96. 
Referred to, IV, 586, 630. 

Revolution in, referred to, V, 204. 

Spoliations committed on commerce of United 
States by vessels of. (See Claims against, 
ante.) a 

Statue of Liberty Enlightening the World pre- 
sented to United States by citizens of. (See 
Liberty Enlightening the World.) 

Steamship line between Havre, and New York 
referred to, IV, 158, 320. 

Trade-marks, treaty with, regarding, VII, 13. 

Treaty of, with— 

Allied powers, I, 193. 

Nicaragua, V, 590. 

Treaty with, transmitted and discussed by 

President— 

Adams, John, I, 251, 255, 257, 272, 276, 278, 282, 
290, 294, 313, 315- 

Buchanan, V, 481. 

Grant, VI, 13. 

Jackson, IT, 548, 558, 562, 564; III, 1o1, 126, 223. 


I, 313, 315; 
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France—Continued. 


Tneaty, with, transmitted and ea pete by 


President— © 
Jefferson, I, 332, 446. 6 Tae 
Johnson, VI, 524. a 
Monroe, II, 76, 186, 195, 249. uy 
‘Tyler, IV, 272, 313, 366. 

Washington, I, 206, 207. 

Decree of France contravening, I, 236. ~ 

Disregarded, I, 276, 278. ee 

Execution of, refusal of, to make provision 

for, ITT, 126. 

Letter of John Forsyth peearenae III, 126. 

Ratification of, II, 203. 

Referred to, IX, 437. 
‘Troops of, in Mexico. 
Vessels of— 

Collision with United. States steamer, VI, 
142. 

Discriminating duties on— ~ 
Modification in law regarding, recom- 

mended, IV, 282. 

Representation of chargé d’affaires regard- 

ing, I, 89. 

Suspended by proclamation, IT, 183; IV, 521; 
VI, 513; VII, 15, 19, 228. 
Referred to, II, 186; III, 351. 
Suspension terminated by proclamation, 
VI, 178. 
Embargo on, removed, I, 481. 
Discussed, I, 483. 

Entitled to same rights ae most favored 
nations, II, roo. 

Entry of, to ports of United States should be 
prohibited, ITI, 192. 

Interfered with by United States. 
Manche, The.) 

Owners ignorant of duties on, relieved, II, 
76. 

Repayment of duties on, recommended, III, 
559- 

Vessels neutral: 

Deemed lawful prize, I, 144. 

Laden with English merchandise declared 
lawful prize by, I, 263. 

Vessels of United States— 

Seized or interfered with by vessels of, I, 
146, 253, 262, 399, 505. (See also Claims 
against, ante.) 

War of Great Britain and, with China, neu- 

trality of United States in, V, 506, 558, 643. 
War with, preparation for, by United States 

recommended, I, 272, 278, 280; III, 192, 

War with— 

China, VIII, 236. 

Germany— 

Correspondence regarding, VII, 114, 482. 
Diplomatic relations resumed, referred to, 

VII, 144. 

Neutrality of United States in, VI, 96. 

Proclaimed, VII, 86, 89, gt. 

Suspension of hostilities recommended by 

President Grant, VII, lor. 

Great Britain, etc., neutrality of United 
States in, proclaimed, I, 156. 

~ Santo Domingoand United States, commerce 
between, complaints about, I, 39. 


(See Mexico.) 
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War with Spain—Continued. 

Privateers, commissions not fo ei Il, 
210, 

Referred to, II, 252. 

“Wines, duty on, imported into the United 
States, modified by reciprocal trade rela- 
tions, proclamation concerning, X, 254. 


Wines imported into United States, treaty re- 


garding duty on, III, 1o2. 

Francis, John B., correspondence regarding 
Dorr’s Rebellion, IV, 288. 

Francis and Eliza, The, indemnification asked 
for by owners of, ITT, 39. 

Franco-Prussian War. (See Wars, Foreign.) 

Frankford, Pa., arsenal at, referred to, VIII, 74. 

Frankfort, exequatur gs consul of, revoked, 
VI, 511. 

Franking Privilege.—A right enjoyed by Govern- 
ment officials of sending letters and packages 
free by mail. It was first granted by Congress 
in January, 1776, to private soldiers actually 
in service, and was gradually extended to 
the President, Vice-President, Cabinet officers, 
members of Congress, bureau officials, post- 
masters, etc. The franking privilege covered 
letters, newspapers, executive papers, docu- 
ments, and printed matter. Many abusesgrew 
up under the system, and Postmaster-General 
Creswell, in his report in 1872, estimated that 
the franked matter, if paid for, would yielda 
revenue of $3,500,000. Jan. 31, 1873, Congress 
passed an act entirely abolishing the privilege. 
Certain features have since been restored. By 
acts passed June 23, 1874, and Mar. 3, 1875, those 
documents ordered printed for the use of 
Congress were admitted for free transniission 
through the mails. By special acts the priv- 
ilege has been extended to widows of Presi- 
dents, The act of Jan. 12, 1895, gives to mem- 

bers of Congress the right to frank through 
the mails all correspondence not exceeding 1 
ounce in weight on official and departmental 
business. 

Franking Privilege: 

Abolition of— 
Proposed and discussed, V, 22, 410. 


- Recommended, VII, 40, r10g, 198. 


Abuses of, referred to, III, 116; IV, 270. 

Expenses for transportation of matter before 
abolition of, referred to, VII, 262. 

Recommendations regarding, referred to, V, 
go; VII, 109. 

Substitute for, recommended, V, 525. 

Franklin, Benjamin, letter from President and 
decree of National Assembly of France on 
death of, I, 95. 

Franklin, Sir John, expedition in search of 

missing ships under command of: 
Recommended, V, 25. 
Referred to, V, 88. 
Return of, under De Haven, V, 132. 
Token of thankfulness offered American offi- 
cers in, by Great Britain, V, 364. 

Franklin, Samuel R., president of Interna- 
tional Marine Conference at Washington, 
IX, 58. 
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Franklin or Frankland.—The first constitution 


of North Carolina made provision for a future 
State within her limits on the western side 
of the Alleghany Mountains. In May, 1794, 
North Carolina ceded to the United States her 


_ territory west of the Alleghanies, provided 


Congress\ would accept it within 2 years. . 
The general opinion among the settlers and 
people of that territory was that it would not 
be accepted by Congress, and in this they were 
correct. For a period of 2 years, not being 
under the protection of the Government of the 
United States nor of the State of North Caro. 
lina, they could not receive support from 
abroad and could not command their own re- 
sources at home, for the State had subjected 
them to the payment of taxes to the United 
States Government. During this period of 
uncertainty the Indians were committing fre- 
quent depredations, which added to the dis- 
content among the settlers. Under. these 
circumstances a majority of the people within 
the territory concluded to adopt a constitution 
and organize a State of theirown. Thisthey 
proceeded to do, and called a convention, 
which met at. Jonesboro Aug. 23, 1784. Dele- 
gates assembled from portions of the territory 
and appointed a committee to consider their 
condition. The convention adjourned after 
issuing an address to the people. In the fol- 
lowing November the delegates again assem- 
bled at Jonesboro. They: did not adopt a 
constitution, but broke up in confusion be- 
cause of the fact that in October of that year 
North Carolina repealed the act of cession. 
Dec. 14, 1784, another convention assembled at 
Jonesboro and adopted a constitution, which 
was to be ratified or rejected by a convention 
called to meet at Greenville Nov. 14, 1785. In 
the meantime a general assembly was elected, 
which met at Greenville early in 1785 and chose 
John Sevier for governor and other officers. 
The new State which they attempted thus to 
create was named in honor of Benjamin 
Franklin, and is therefore properly called 
Franklin and not Frankland. It is not per- 
fectly clear that at first these people intended - 
the new State to become part of the Union. 
One of the provisions in their proposed form 
of government was that ‘the inhabitants 
within the limits of the proposed State agree 
with each other to form themselves into a 
free, sovereign, and independent body politic 
or State by the name of the Commonwealth of 
Franklin.’’ Later they concluded they would 
seek admission to the Union, and accordingly 
they made an effort to have Congress recog- 
nize the new State. The boundary lines of 
the proposed State show that it included what 
are now 15 counties of Virginia, 6 of West 
Virginia, one-third of Kentucky, one-half of 
Tennessee, two-thirds of Alabama, and at 
least one-fourth of Georgia. This territory is 
rich in mineral wealth. There is probably 
more iron and coal in it than can be found in 
the same area elsewhere in the United States. 
The convention met in Greenville in Novem- 
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ber, 1785, to adopt a constitution, but when 
the constitution proposed was submitted it 
was rejected and in lieu thereof the consti- 
tution of North Carolina was adopted. This 
was the beginning of the trouble which ended 
in the overthrow of the State. The assembly 
or legislature of the State continued to meet 
for several years, during which time dual gov- 
ernments existed in the territory. Courts 
were held in the same counties, one under the 
Franklin and the other under the North Caro- 
lina government; the same militia was called 
out by officers appointed by each government; 
laws were passed by assemblies of both States; 
taxes were laid by authority of both States, 
but as the people said they did not know 
which government had the right to receive 
their taxes, they adopted the easy solution of 
paying toneither. The people of the territory 
became divided, somé adhering to Governor 
Sevier, while others yielded to the authority of 
North Carolina. Acts of violence were com- 
mitted by one party against the other, the 
provocation on the one side being surpassed 
in the way of retaliation by a ‘still greater 
provocation on the other. In October, 1788, 
Sevier was arrested and carried to North 
Carolina for trial, his property having been 
attached in January or February of that year. 
Soon after his arrest the government of 
Franklin collapsed and North Carolina passed 
an act of ‘pardon and oblivion,” resuming 
herauthority over these people. Later North 
Carolina passed a second act ceding the terri- 
tory to the United States, and Aug. 7, 1790, 
President Washington appointed William 
Blount governor of the Territory. The State 
of Tennessee was soon thereafter organized 
out of this Territory. 

Franklin (Tenn.), Battle of.—With the purpose 
of drawing Sherman’s army out of Georgia, 
Gen. Hood evacuated Atlanta early in Sep- 
tember, 1864, and marched north, threatening 
Sherman’s communication with his base of 
supplies at Nashville. Oct. 29 Hood crossed the 
Tennessee River at Florence with about 35,000 
infantry and 10,000 cavalry. (He stated his 
effective force at 40,000, Sept. 20.) His army 
was formed in 3 corps, under Cheatham, 
Stewart, and S. D. Lee; the cavalry under For- 
rest. Sherman had sent Gen. Thomas to Nash- 
ville and placed under his command Gen. 
Stanley with the Fourth Corps, Gen. Schofield 
with the IT'wenty-third, and most of Wilson’s 
cavalry—a force aggregating, according to 
Federal accounts, 27,000 men, Schofield was 
in command of the field, and upon Hood’s 
advance he fell back toward Nashville. By 
Nov. 30 Schofield’s army had reached Frank- 
lin, on the south bank of the Harpeth River, 
about 18 miles south of Nashville. Hood here 
assailed him. His first blow fell upon two 
brigades of Wagner’s division, which had been 
posted outside the hastily erected works. 
The Union troops lost 1,000 men in the attack. 
Schofield's line was broken and defeat seemed 
imminent, when Gen. Opdycke, commanding 


one of Wagner’s brigades, made a brilliant 
charge and saved the day. The Confederates 
made several assaults, each of which was re- 
pulsed with terribie loss. Schofield succeeded 
in getting his troops over Harpeth River in 
retreat, and by daylight he was well on his 
way to Nashville. The Federal statement of 
losses in this battle is as follows: Union, 189 
killed, 1,033 wounded, and 1,104 missing, a 
total of 2,326; Confederates, 1,750 killed, 3,800 | 
wounded, and 7o2 prisoners, a total of 6,252. 

Fraser, Trenholm & Co., agents of Confederate 
Government, suits instituted in English courts 
against, VI, 463. : 

Frayser’s Farm (Ya.), Battle of.—One of the 
Seven Days’ Battles before Richmond. June 
30, 1862, Longstreet and A. P. Hill crossed the 
Chickahominy in pursuit of McClellan’s re- 
treating army. Huger and Magruder marched 
around the White Oak Swamp to operate on 
his flank,,and a brigade was brought over the 
James River from Fort Darling. At 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon Longstreet and Hill made the 
attack. Huger and Magruder failed to arrive, 
The fighting was furious and the advantage 
with the Confederates. Nearly one-fourth of 
McCall’s division, upon which the attack was 
made, were killed. Of the Confederate loss 
Gen. Pryor, of the Fifth Brigade of Longstreet’s 
corps, reported the Fourteenth Alabama Reg- 
iment nearly annihilated.. Of the 1,400 men 
with whom he crossed the Chickahominy June 
26, 860 had been lost up to this time. 7 

Frear, Walter F., member of commission to 
recommend legislation for Hawaiian Islands, 
X, 108. 

Frear, William H., claim of, against France, 
VIII, 613. : 

Frederick III, Emperor of Germany, death of, 
referred to, VIII, 782. . \ 

Fredericksburg (Va.), Battle of.—After the bat- 
tle of Antietam (or Sharpsburg) McClellan 
occupied Harpers Ferry Sept. 22, 1862. Nov. 
7 he was relieved of his command by Gen. 
Burnside. Lee’s army was at that time at 
Culpeper and westward of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, Burnside divided the army, now 
numbering about 110,000 men, into 3 grand di- 
visions of 2 corps each. By Nov. 17 he had. 
moved this army down the left bank of the 
Rappahannock to Falmouth, opposite Fred- 
ericksburg. Here the advance was delayed, 
awaiting the pontoon train from Washington, 
In the meantime Lee had concentrated the 
Confederate army of about 80,000 in the hills 
behind Fredericksburg. Dec. 11, 1862, the pon- 
toons were laid, and on the 12th Franklin’s 
division crossed. The Union forces. were 
formed with Franklin on the left, Hooker’s 
division in the center, and Sumner’s on the 
right. The battle was opened by Franklin 
on the morning of the 13th, and continued in 
a series of disconnected and unsuccessful at- 
tacks on the Confederate works until night. 
On the 14th and isth a truce was obtained by 
the Federals for burying their dead. On the 
evening of the latter date they retired across 


Aye se 
_ the river and the Confederates again occupied 
| Fredericksburg. e Federal losses were 1,284 
~ killed, 9,600 wounded, and 1,769 missing—a to- 
tal of 12,653. The Confederates lost 608 killed, 
4,116 wounded, and 653 captured or missing— 
‘a total of 5377. Later in the month the Fed- 
eral army went into winter quarters at Fal- 
mouth, and. Jan. 25, 1863, Burnside was relieved 
of the command at his own request. Gen, 
Burnside testified before the Committee on 

the Conduct of the War that he had 100,000 
men in action at the battle of Fredericksburg. 

Col. Walter H. Taylor, late adjutant-general 

of the Army of Northern Virginia, stated that 

Gen. Lee had actively engaged in the battle 

less than 20,000 men, 

Huetgrickabace, Va., battle of, discussed, VI, 
159. 

Free Banking System.—Apr. 11, 1838, the New 
York legislature passed the free-bank act, 
under the provisions of which any person or 
persons might establish a bank by depositing 
stocks, bonds, and mortgages as security for 
its circulating notes. This law wasafterwards 
amended, requiring at least half of the securi- 
ties to be New York State stocks. Previous to 
the passage of the free banking law of New 
York charters were granted by special act of 
the legislatures of various States, and their 
circulating medium was often far in excess of 
their capital. Thiscaused heavy losses to note 
holders. The action of the New York legisla- 
ture was followed by that of many other States 
and was made the basis of the national bank- 
ing act of 1863. 

Free Coinage of Silver. (See Silver Coinage, 
under Coins and Coinage.) 

Free-Delivery System: 

Discussed and recommendations regarding, 
VII, 250; VIII, 182, 249, 352, 517, 791; 1X, 321, 449, 
539- 

Extension of, to towns of 5,000 population rec- 
ommended, IX, 198. 

Imadequate facilities extended rural districts, 
TX, 198; X, 226. 

Free List. (See Import Duties. ) 

Free Negroes.—The first census taken in the 
United States showed nearly 60,000 free colored 
population. Of this number about half were 
in the Southern States. The fact that they 
were considered a dangerous element by many 
persons led to a movement for colonizing 
them in’Liberia,and they were put under cer- 
tain disabilities, especially in the Southern 
States. In the Dred Scott decision it was 
held that they were not citizens of the United 
States. 

Free Negroes. (See Negroes.) 

Free Ships, Free G@oods.—The Declaration of 
Paris [1856] holds that ‘‘neutral goods in ene- 
mies’ ships and enemies’ goods in neutral 
ships, except contraband of war, are not liable 
to capture.” As the United States refused 
to surrender the privilege of privateering, it 
could not subscribe to this declaration of the 
leading nations as to the conduct of war. The 
United States Government has always held to 
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the doctrine that in time of war all goods, 

whether belonging to neutrals or to the bel- 

ligerents, are if carried in neutral vessels 
thereby exempted from capture unless they 
are by nature contraband of war. During the 

war between England and France in 1793- 

1815 the United States contended for the recog- 

nition of this principle. England, on the other 

hand, always maintained that the ownership 
of the property itself should determine the 
question of seizure. This was a contributory 
cause of the War of 1812. The treaty of Ghent 

‘did not settle the question, ‘The motive for 

privateering which once existed has been 

obviated by the addition of numerous cruisers 
to the Navy. 

'Free-Soilers.—That one of the Sasaiauce: polit- 
ical parties which came into existence in 1848. 
It was composed of the Liberty Party, the 
Barnburner Democrats of New York, and a 
number of Northern Whigs who favored the 
Wilmot Proviso to the appropriation bill to 
conclude the treaty of peace with Mexico. 
Wilmot’s amendment provided that there 
should be no slavery in the territory acquired 
underthe appropriation. It passed the House, 
but was defeated in the Senate. In the next 
session it failed to pass either House. Resolu- 
tions of the same import as the Wilmot Pro 
viso were introduced in the Whig and Demo 
cratic conventions of 1846, but were rejected. 
Upon this many prominent men of New York, 
Massachusetts, and Ohio withdrew and formed 
the Free-Soil party. At Buffalo in 1848 they 
nominated Martin Van Buren and Charles 
Francis Adams for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. These candidates received no electoral 
votes and only 291,263 popular votes. At Pitts- 
burg in 1852 they nominated John P, Hale and 
George W. Julian, but their vote only reached 
156,149. In 1856 the Free-Soilers joined the 
Republican party. 

Free Trade.—In politics this term is used to sig- 
nify an exchange of merchandise between the 
people of different countries without the im- 
position of any tax by the government. A 
tariff tax imposed by the government for the 
protection of home manufactures is held by 
the advocates of free trade to be contrary to 
sound principles of political economy and un- 
just to the consumers of the articles so taxed. 

Free Zone. (See Zona Libre.) 

Freedman’s Savings and Trust Co., affairs of, 
discussed and recommendations regarding, 
VIII, 528. 

Freedmen (see also Civil Rights): 

Act to protect all persons in United States in 
their civil rights and furnish means of 
vindication vetoed, VI, 405. 

Violations of act referred to, VI, 468. 

Appropriation for settlement under treaties 

of, and descendants upon lands in Okla- 
homa recommended, VIII, 198. 

Colonization of. (See Negroes.) 

Condition of, discussed, IX, 55. 

Education of, recommendations regarding, 

VII, 41; TX, 54. 
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Freedmen—Continued. 

'- Blective franchise to, discussed by President— 
Garfield; VIII, 8. 
Hayes, VII, 493, 601. 

“Johnson, VI, 359. 

Emigration of. (See Negroes.) 

Free exercise of right of suffrage by, discussed 
and Tecommientations regarding, IX, 55, 127, 
208. 

' Memorial from,in Alabama asking for rights 
of citizenship, VII, 304. 

Protection of rights and privileges of, dis- 
cussed, VII, 443, 460; IX,55- 

Provisions in amended constitutions of South- 

ern States regarding, referred to, VI, 388. 

Freedmen’s Aid Societies, letter to President 
from, referred to, VI, 194. ; 
-Freedmen’s Bureau: 

Abandoned lands, etc., to be turned over to, 
order wee VI, 340, 349. 

Act— 

/¥For discontinuance of, vetoed, VI, 654. 

To continue, end to amend act to establish, 
we “vetoed, VI, 422. 
“M9 establish, vetoed, VI, 398. ¥ 

ontinuation of, vetoed, VI, 422. 

Commissioner of— 

_Ordered to settle questions arising from 
lands set apart for benefit of refugees and 
freedmen, VI, 351. ; 

Report of, referred to, VI, 371, 373. 

Establishment of, VI, 340. 

=] “_ands abandoned, ordered to be turned over 
to, VI, 340, 349. 
_Operations of, referred to, VI, 388. 
(Property in Alabama to be transferred to, 

order regarding, VI, 352. 

Reports of assistant commissioners of, re- 

ferred to, VI, 379. 

Transfer of, to War Department, VII, 193. 

Transportation required by, order regarding 

“ provision for, VI, 349. 4 
Freeholders, number of taxable inhabitants who 

are not, referred to, II, 422, 424. 

Freeman, Mary A., act granting pension to, 
vetoed, IX, 754. 

Freeman, Mr., exploration of Red River by, dis- 
cussed, I, 408. 

Frelinghuysen, Frederick T., Secretary of State, 
VIII, 123. 

Frémont, John C. : 
Assigned to command of Mountain Depart- 

ment, VI, 111. 

Court-martial in case of, copy of proceedings of 

general, transmitted, IV, 580. 

Death of, announced and honors to.be paid 

memory of, IX, 106, 

Mountain howitzer taken by, on Oregon expe- 

dition referred to, IV, 274. 

Public accounts of, referred to, V, 385. 

French, Henry S8., bill for relief of legal repre- 
sentatives of, returned, IX, 75. 

French Cable Co., stipulations with, referred to, 
VIII, 151, 157. 

French Exhibit and Representation at the World’s Fair, 
Chicago, in 1893, a reason for the United 
States participating largely at Paris, X, 51. 
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French Revolution, claims of United 


Slates 


against France Lia out of , 
France, claims against): 
Referred to, V, 275. 

French Spoliation Claims.—In july. 1796, the Di- 
rectory of the Republic of France announced 
to the world that French cruisers and pri- 
vateers had been ordered to treat vessels of 
neutral and allied powers, either as to search, 
seizure, or confiscation, in the same manner 
as they (the neutral or allied powers) should 
suffer the English to treat them. 
claimed that the United States did not exer- 
cise close enough vigilance over the bellig- 
erent rights and treaty stipulations between 
themselves and the warring European powers. 
England claimed the right to seize goods con- 
traband of war under any flag. Though the 
United States disputed this claim, the Govern- 
ment did not feel justified in going to the ex- 
treme lengths desired by the French Govern- 
ment to enforce their protests. American 
commerce thereupon became a prey to French 
cruisers. By a convention between the United 

_States and France ratified in 1801 the differ- 
ences were adjusted, and the United States 
urged the claims of their citizens for damages 
sustained, amounting to $20,000,000. France 
made a counterclaim many times as great for 
damages sustained by her citizens resulting 
from failure of the United States to keep their 
treaty obligations. The result of this conven« 
tion was a mutual surrender of these claims. 
The United States Government, it is claimed, 
became responsible to its citizens for indemni- 
fication. ‘The claims were repeatedly pressed 
upon Congress, and the subject has engaged 
the attention of some of our ablest lawyers 
and statesmen. Bills for their payment were 
vetoed by President Polk in 1846 (IV, 466) and. 
by President Pierce in 1855 (V, 307). Jan. 20, 
1885, Congress passed an act authorizing the 
claimants to apply to the Court of Claims for 
adjudication of their claims. This act was 
approved by President Arthur. The court 
has reported to Congress favorably on a large 
number of these claims. The Fifty-first Con- 
gress passed an act appropriating something 
more than $1,000,000 to pay such of the claims 
as had been reported favorably by that court 
to Congress, which was approved by President 
Benj. Harrison. A similar bill, carrying ove 
$1,000, 000 for their payment, was vetoed by Presi 
dent Cleveland June 6, 1896 (IX,683). Mar. 3, 
1899, President McKinley approved an act to 
pay over $1,000,000 of these claims, 

French Spoliation Claims (see also France, claims 

against): 
Act making appropriations for, vetoed, IX, 683. 
Act providing for— 
Ascertainmentand satisfaction of, vetoed, IV, 
466. 
Ascertainment of, vetoed, V, 307. 
Reports on, transmitted, VIII, 331, 371, 387, 397, 
614, 

Frenchtown (Mich.), Battle of.—Gen. Harrison 

having succeeded Hull in command of the 
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Army of the Northwest, resolved to regain what 
that unfortunate commander hadlost. Hedis- 
patched Gen. Winchester with 2,000 men for 
Detroit, with orders to cross the river if oppor- 
tunity offered and take Fort Malden, From 
his camp (at Presque Ile) Winchester on Jan. 
17, 1813, detailed Col. Lewis with 660 men to ad- 


vance to Frenchtown (now Monroe, Mich.), on | 
the River Raisin. Lewis arrived on the 18th, 


and the British garrison, consisting of 200 Cana- 

dian militia and 4oo Indians, were driven into 

the woods. The Americans lost 12 killed and 

§5 wounded. ‘The loss to the enemy was con- 

siderable and occurred chiefly in the forest, 

Friendly Islands. (See ‘Tonga Islands.) 

Friends, Society of. (See Society of Friends.) _ 

Frigates. (See Vessels.) 

Frolic, The, engagement with the Wasp, I, 521. 

Fromentin, Eligius, misunderstanding of, with 
Andrew Jackson referred to, IT, 113. 

Frontiers (see also Indians; Militia): 

Affairs on southeastern frontier, V, 376. 

Posts should be established for protection of, 
II, 45. 

Protection of— 

Necessity of, I, 84,94, 95, 104, 109, 141, 174, 566; 

III, 500; V, 286; VI, 246. 

Sufficient, II, 79. 

Referred to, 1,173, 410; II, 255. 

Fruchier, John, impressed into military service 

of France, case of, referred to, VIII, 614. 

Fruits, American, restrictions upon importation 

of, into Germany and Switzerland, X, 106. 

Frye, William P., member of Spanish-American 
Peace Commission, X, 97. 
Fugitive Criminals: 

Laws regarding, amendment of, recommend- 
ed, VIII, 505; X, 109. 

Opinion of Attorney-General regarding right 
of Executive to surrender, when crime is 
committed out of United States, III, 591. 

Reports of International American Conference 
on subject of, referred to, IX, 79. 

Surrender of— 

Ashburton treaty regarding, discussed, IV, 163. 
By Costa Rica, IX, 436. 
Convention regarding, with— 

Austria, V, 378. 

Baden, V, 365. 

Bavaria, V, 227. 

Belgium, V, 188; VII,170, 262, 293; VIII, 108,128. 

Central America, VII, tor. 

Chile, V, 379. 

Colombia, VII, 635; VIII, 615. 

Denmark, failure to negotiate, VII, 609. 

Ecuador, VII, 206, 293. 

France, IV, 272, 313, 366; V, 481. 

Referred to, IX, 437. 

Germany, V, 153. 
Discussed, VIII, 237. 

Great Britain, IV, 163; VIII, 404; IX, 35. 
Demands made under, IV, 278, 360. 
Discussed, VIII, 332. 

Questions atising under, VII, 467. 
Referred to, VIII, 215; TX, 110. 
Refusal of, to comply with discussed, VII, 


367, 379, 414. 


Fugitive Criminals—Continued. 


Surrender of—Continued. 

_ Convention regarding, with— 
Guatemala, VI, 113; VIII, Bs Sebo 
Haiti, VI, 258. 

Hanover, V, 301. 

Honduras, VI, 207, 256. 

_-Italy, VI, 630, 690, 698; VIII, 219, 
Referred to, IX, 111, 527. 
Japan, VIII, 402, sor. 
Luxemburg, VIII, 195. 
Mexico, V, 66; VI, 63; VIII, 280. 
Demands made under, VIII, 204, 
Extension of time of ratification of, rec- 
ommended, VI, 73.. 

Questions arising under, VIII, 505; X, 
108. ; 

Report of Secretary of State regarding, 
V, 154. 

Netherlands, V, 377, 419, 463; VII, 590, 610; 

VIII, 591, 812. 

Withdrawn from Senate, V, 383. 

Nicaragua, VII, 113, 146. 

Peru, VII, 114, 293 ; X, 209. 

Termination of, referred to, VIII, 334. 

Prussia, IV, 417; V, 153,183. 

Ratification of, refused, IV, 600. 
Russia, VIII, 813; IX, 439. 
Salvador, VII, 79, 258, 293. 

Questions arising under, IX, 529. 

Santo Domingo, VI, 471. 

Sicily, V, 337. 

Spain, VII, 422; VIII, 112, 151. 

Referred to, VIII, 170. 

Sweden and Norway, V, 583; IX, 439. 

Swiss Confederation, IV, 506. 

Turkey, VII, 304, 342. 

Venezuela, V, 384, 654. 

Discussed, IX, 530. 

Conventions regarding, recommended, IX, 

436. 

Fugitive-Slaye Laws.—Article IV, section 2, of 
the Constitution provides; ‘tNo person held to 
service or labour in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from such service or labour, but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labour may bedue.”” In 
pursuance of this provision Congress in 1793 
passed the first fugitive-slave law, providing 
that on the owner’s giving proof of ownership 
before a magistrate of the locality where the 
slave was found the magistrate should order 
the slave to be delivered to his owner without 
trial by jury. Hindering arrest or harboring 
a fugitive slave was punishable by a fine of 
$500. In 1850, as a part of the compromise 
measures of that year,a law was passed pro- 
viding for United States commissioners to aid 
in the more strict enforcement of the law. 
Proof of identity and 2 witnesses to the fact of 
escape were all that were required in evidence. 
The negro could neither testify nor have jury 
trial. In all the Colonies laws had been 
passed providing for the return of fugitive 
slaves ‘The New England Confederation of 


ae) 
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1643 had provided for mutual extradition of — 


slaves. Extradition from British territory had 
been denied in the decision of the Somersett 
case in 1771. In the case of Prigg vs. Pennsyl- 
vania (1842) the Supreme Court held that the 
execution of the law of 1793 devolved’ upon 


Federal authorities alone; that State authori-- 


ties could not be forced to act. Several States 
thereupon forbade action by their officials. 
The act of 1850 aroused much bitter feeling in 
the North, and “personal liberty” laws were 
passed in many of the States, some of them 
conflicting with Federal laws and some even 
with the Constitution itself. The Civil War 
ended the whole matter, and the laws were 
repealed. 

Fugitive Slaves: 

Acts passed to defeat laws regarding, dis- 
cussed, V, 629. 

Execution of laws for return of, forcibly re- 

sisted at Boston, V, 101, 137. 

Proclamation regarding, V, 109. 

Legislation regarding restoration of, tecom- 
mended, V, 137. 

Negotiations with Great Britain regarding 
surrender of, II, 422; IV, 278. 

State laws regarding, discussed, V, 341, 400. 

Surrender of, referred to, IT, 422. 

Fulford, D., act for relief of heirs of, vetoed, IX, 
572. 

Fuller, Melville W., arbitrator in yewéviielan 

boundary dispute, X, 113. 
Member of Court of iNebiteation appointed, 
X, 207. 

Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina.—In 1669 
John Locke, the celebrated English philoso- 
pher, drew up an elaborate constitution for 
the Colony of Carolina, providing for several 
orders of nobility. At the present day it is 
of interest only as a sample of early constitu- 
tions and an attempt to establish an American 
aristocracy. The scheme comprehended a 
grand court of proprietors and a parliament 
of landgraves and caciques having entailed 
estates. 

Funding.—The process of funding a debt consists 
in dividing it into shares or bonds, with stated 
times of payment of interest and principal. 
Refunding a debt isthe process of substituting 
bonds, usually at another rate of interest, for 
outstanding obligations, The first funding 
of the national debt was by the act of Con- 
gress of Aug. 4, 1790, at the suggestion of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Thisact provided for the payment, by the 
issue of 6 percent bonds, of all the floating for- 
eign and domestic debts of the United States 
and such of the debts of the several States as 
were incurred in prosecuting the War for Inde- 
pendence, Since that time there have been 
numerous issues of bonds by the General, 
State, county, and municipal governments, It 
was not until July 14, 1870, that an attempt was 
made to refund the entire national debt, when 
Congress passed the Sherman Act, providing 
for the issue of $200,000,000 5 per cent bonds 
(later increased to $500,000,000), $300,000,000 4% 


percents, and $1,000,000,000 4 percents. The 5 
aiid 6 per cent bonds have been retired or ex- 
tended at 3 and 3% per cent interest, under 
agreements of 1881 and 1882, while’ nearly all 
the 4 and 4% percent bonds have been bought 
in the open market with wes tae a ‘cash in 
the" Preasiry ee etree ; 

Fur Seals. (See Bering Sea.) ) aareR 

Fur Trade, persons killed while engaged Biche 
ferred to, II, 565. Pigs ead 


: a) 


Gadsden, James: 
Mentioned, V, 237. 


jal elte 


Rejection of nomination of,'as colonel dis: 
cussed, ITI, 126, 133. eit 
Gadsden Purchase.—This term is a to a- 


tract of land consisting of 45,535 sq. miles‘in 
Arizona and New Mexico, extending from the 
‘Gila River to the Mexican boundary. It was 
acquired from Mexico by a treaty negotiated 
by James Gadsden Dec. 30, 1853. The United 
States paid Mexico $10,000,000 for the land, but 
‘Mexico relinquished claims against the United 
States for damages for Indian depredations 
amounting to from $15,000,000 to $30,000,000. 
For this transaction Santa Anna, President of 
Mexico, was banished as a traitor. 

Gadsden Purchase, treaty with Mexico respect- 
ing, V, 229. 


Gag Rule.—May 26, 1836, Gbrgvess passed a reso-* 


lution providing that thenceforth all petitions, 
memorials, resolutions, propositions, or papers 
relating in any way to the subject of slavery or 
the abolition of slavery should’ lie upon the 
table without being printed or referred. John 
Quincy Adams led a strong and bitter opposi- 
tion to this infringement upon the right of 
petition. Thecry of ‘gag rule” was raised in 
the North and served to increase the spirit of 
petition in that section. Dec. 3, 1844,the rule 
was abolished. 

Gaillard, John, letter of President Monroe to, re- 
ferred to, IT, 4. 

Gaines, Edmund P.: 

Calls of, for volunteers or militia discussed, IV, 
448, 450. 

Court of inquiry in case of, and opinion of, dis- 
cussed, III, 292. 

Inspection reports of, referred to, IT, 429. 

Mentioned, II, 128. 

Requisition of, for volunteers in Indian war 
not sanctioned by President, III, 234. 

Settlement of accounts of, referred to, IV, 
277. 

Victories of, over British troops, T, 548. 

Gaines, John P., correspondence regarding seat 
of government of Oregon, V, 148. 

Gaines Mill (Va.), Battle of.—One of the series 
of engagements which took place June 25 to 
July 1, 1862, before Richmond, commonly 
known as the Seven Days’ Battles, June 27, the 
day after the battle of Mechanicsville, Fitz- 
John Porter retired to Gaines Mill Heights, 
about 5 miles east of his former position. Here 


he was attacked shortly after noon by A. P. . 
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4: | Hrs: corps. Slocuti’s division was sent to 
_ reenforce Porter, increasing his army to 35,000 

' During the afternoon Jackson joined Hill nd 

Longstreet, swelling the Confederate forces to 

‘about 60,000. Severe fighting was continued 

» until dark. Porter succeeded in defending 
the bridges across the Chickahominy, allow- 
ing the heavy guns and wagon train to pass in 

' safety on their way to the James. During the 
night he himself crossed: over, destroying the 
bridges. The loss of the Confederates was re- 
ported at 3,284. Porter lost 894 men killed, 3,107 
wounded, and 2,836 missing, a total of 6,837. 
He also lost 22 cannon. 

Gainesville, McAlester and St. Louis Railroad Co., 
act regarding grant of right of way to, through 
Indian Territory returned, LX, 667. 

eel George, district supervisor, nomination of, 
“I, 99. 

by ceed instances of, rewarded: 

Bertholf, Ellsworth P., X, 127. 

Call, Dr. Samuel J., X, 127. 

Dewey, George, X, 71. 

Farragut, David G., VI, 239. 

Grant, Ulysses S., VI, 104. a. 
Hobson, Richmond P., X, 8r. 

Jarvis, David H., X, 127. 

Merritt, Wesley, X, 266. 

Sampson, William T., X, 348. 

Gallatin, Albert: 

Commissioner to settle boundary question 
with Georgia, I, 341. 

Galphin, George, claim of heirs of, referred to, 
ITI, 274. 

Galveston, Tex.: 

Equipment of privateers at, must be sup- 
pressed, IT, 14. 

Illicit introduction of slaves through, must be 
suppressed, IT, 14. 

Referred to, II, 21, 23. 

Gannett, Henry, member of Board on Geographic 
Names, IX, 212. 

Ganon, N., correspondence regarding unlawful 
expedition in New York, III, 399. 

Garcia. (See Rey.) 

Garcia, Manuel, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 7or. 

Gardoqui, Don Diego, commercial relations with 
Spain, letter of, concerning, I, 121. 

Garesché, J. P., assistant adjutant-general, order 
regarding Missouri militia, VI, 42. 

Garfield, James A. (twentieth President United 

States): 
Biographical sketch of, VIII, 3. 
Civil service discussed by, VIII, 11. 
Civil Service. ) 
Death of— 
Action of Congress on, VITI, 25. 
Action of Senators and Representatives in 
Washington on, VIII, 18. 
Announcement of, to Vice-President and re- 
ply to, VIII, 14. 
Announcements of, and honors to be paid 
memory of, VIII, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17. 
Condolence on, of— 
Guatemala, VITI, 4o. 
Russia, VIII, 39. 


(See also 
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Garfield, James A.—Continued, ere 
Death ofContinued. 0) 

Day of humiliation and mourning in mem- 
‘ory of, appointed, VIIT, 34. — 
Discussed, VIII, 33, 37. 
Official bulletin of autopsy on body, VIII, 
24. 
Finances discussed by, pone? 10, 
Funeral of— 
' Announcement of, and arrangements for, 
VITI, 20. 
Orders of heads of Executive Departments 
relating to, VIII, 18. 
Inaugural address of, VIII, 6. 
Portrait of, VIII, 2. 
Statue of, to be erected in Washington, appro- 
priation for, recommended, VIII, 208. 
Unveiling ceremonies, order regarding, VIII, 
577- 

Garland, John, gallantry of, at battle of Monte- 
rey, Mexico, referred to, IV, 518. 

Garland Case.—In 1860 Augustus H. Garland was 
admitted to practice in the United States Su- 
preme Court. Not very long after the State of 
Arkansas had seceded from the Union in 1861 
he was sent to the Confederate congress, 
where he served until the surrender of Gen. 
Lee in 1865. He was included in the general 
amnesty extended to citizens of the South- 
ern States. July 2, 1862, Congress enacted a 
law requiring all candidates for office to take 
an oath that they had never engaged in hos- 
tilities against the United States, and on Jan. 
24, 1865, this oath was required of persons ad- 
mitted to the bar of any circuit or district court 
of the United States or Court of Claims. Gar- 
land refused to take the prescribed oath on 
the ground that it was unconstitutional and 
void as affecting his status in court, and that if 
it were constitutional his pardon released him 
from compliance with it. The court sustained 
him in his contention on the ground that the 
law was ex post facto, Justice Field, deliver- 
ing the opinion, said: “It is not within the 
constitutional power of Congress thus to in- 
flict punishment beyond the reach of Execu- 
tive clemency.’’ Chief Justice Chase and Jus- 
tices Miller, Swayne, and Davis dissented. 

Garrett, Eli, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 823. 

Garrett, William H., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, V, 242. 

Garrieaux, Pierre, bill for relief of, VIII, 92. 

Gates, William, major, United States Army: 
Nomination of, discussed, ITI, 269. 

Trial solicited by, III, 270. 

Gaugers. (See Weighers and Gaugers.) 

Gaven, Ester, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 737. 

Gayhead, Mass., land designated at, for light- 
house, proclamation concerning, II, 658. 

Geary, John W., referred to, V, 449, 464. 

Geary Law sustained by Supreme Court, dis- 
cussed, IX, 436. 

Geddes, Charles W., act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 
820. 

Gedney, Lieut., mentioned, IT, 475. 
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General.—The highest rank in the United States 
Army, conferred in recognition of distin- 
guished military services.. It was first created 
by act of Congress Mar. 2,1799, and conferred 
upon George Washington; was abolished in 
1802, but was revived July 25, 1866, for Ulysses 
S. Grant. William T. Sherman succeeded to 
the rank Mar. 4, 1869, Grant having become 
President, and held it until his retirement, 
Feb. 8, 1884. The grade was revived June 1, 
1888, for Philip H. Sheridan, who held it until 
his death, Aug. 5 of that year. The rank of 
General was also the highest in the Con- 
federate army. ; 

General Armstrong, The: 

Claims of owners of, against Portugal, 1V, 418; 
V, 226. 

Distribution of fund appropriated for relief of 
owners and crew of, referred to, VIII, 402. 
President of France selected as arbiter in case 

of, V, 119. 
Award of Emperor of France, V, 186,, 

General Land Office.x—A bureau of the Interior 
Department, charged with the surveying and 
disposal of the public lands of the United 
States. Until 1812 the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury acted as agent for the sale of public lands, 
After the office of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office was provided for, the Land 
Office remained a bureau of the Treasury 
Department until the creation of the Interior 
Department, Mar. 3, 1849, when it became a 
part of that Department. 

General Land Office: 

Appropriations for— 

Estimates of, submitted, VIII, go. 
Recommended, III, 214. 

Business of, suspension of, recommended, III, 
214, 

Creation 
VIII, 71. 

Discussed, IX, 203, 

Estimates of appropriations required for, 
submitted, VIII, go. 

Improvements in, recommended, III, 162, 

Increase in clerical force of, recommended, 
VIII, 76. 

Surveyor-general’s district for Missouri, Illi- 
nois, and Arkansas should be divided, II, 
568. 

General Land Office, Commissioner of: 

Bill to increase salary of, referred to, VIII, 
71. 

Reports of, II, 420, 535; IV, 277. 


of new offices in, recommended, 


General Urrea, The, capture off the coast of Texas 
of, by the Natchez and restoration of, re- 


ferred to, III, 4oo. 

Geneya Conyention.—An agreement enteredinto 
at Geneva, Switzerland, Aug. 22, 1864, by rep- 
resentatives of France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Portugal, Holland, Italy, Spain, Denmark, 
Baden, and Prussia. It has since been agreed 
to by all the military powers of Europe and 
of America, except Brazil. Of Asiatic countries 
Persia has also consented to be governed by 
its provisions. The convention provides for 
the neutrality of ambulances, no distinction 


neutral. 
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of nationality to be made in caring for the sick 
and wounded. Natives of an invaded country 


who bring aid tosick and wounded shall be free 


and respected. If they receive the wounded 
into their houses, they shall be exempt from 


__ military contributionsand quartering of troops. 


Hospitals and their attachés, unless defended 


_by a military force, shall be recognized as 
Nurses, surgeons, physicians, and — 
_ those in charge of administration and trans- 


portation shall be marked by a distinctive 
flag or arm badge, consisting of a red cross on’ 
a white ground. Thesick and wounded who 
fall into the hands of the enemy shall, when 
cured, be returned to their own country if 
incapable of service; otherwise they shall be 
paroled. In 1868 a second convention met at 
Geneva and extended the operations of the 
system to naval warfare so far as possible. 
Influenced by the agreement between nations, 
many Red Cross societies have been organized 
by humane civilians, whose work has done 
much to alleviate the horrors of war. ‘The 
credit of originating the idea of neutralizing 
the sick and wounded is due to two Swiss gen- 
tlemen, Heinrich Dumont, a physician, and 
his friend, Gustave Moynier, chairman of the 
Society of Public Utility. 


Geneva Convention for relief of wounded in war 


referred to, VIII, 44, 66, 83. 


Geneva Tribunal.—A tribunal for the settlement 


of the claims of the United States against 
Great Britain for damages sustained by reason 
of the depredations of the Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Shenandoah, and other Confederate 
cruisers which had been fitted out in English 
ports. The treaty of Washington, concluded 
May 8, 1871, provided for the submission of 
these claims (known as “Alabama Claims”’) 
to a court of arbitration. The court met at 
Geneva, Switzerland, Dec. 15, 1871, and was 
composed of Charles Francis Adams, ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States; 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, by the Queen of 
England; Count Federigo Sclopis, by the King 
of Italy; M. Jacques Staempfili, by the President 
of Switzerland, and Viscount d’Itajuba, by 
the Emperor of Brazil. The United States 
claimed the right to submit certain indirect 
claims—i. e., the cost of pursuing the privateers, 
compensation for increased rates of insurance, 
and the.prolongation of the war by reason of 
the depredations—but these the board of arbi- 
tratorsrefused to entertain, Hinal judgment 
was rendered Sept. 14, 1872. ‘The tribunal 
unanimously found Great Britain liable for the 
depredations of the Alabama, with the dissent 
of Sir Alexander Cockburn, the same finding 
was made in the case of the Florida; 3 of the 
arbitrators found against Great Britain in the 
case of the Shenandoah. In the other cases 
insufficient evidence was presented to justify 
a finding. The United States were awarded 
$15,500,000 in gold in satisfaction of allclaims. 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, on the part of Great 
Britain, filed a long dissenting opinion. 
also Alabama Claims.) 


(See — 
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Geneva Tribunal (seealso Halifax, Nova Scotia): 


For settlement of questions pending between 
United States and Great Britain discussed, 
_ VIL, 143, 184. 
Award of, VII, 184. ° 
Commissioners to report on’ distribution 
of, appointment of, recommended, VII, 
185, 236. 
Payment of, VIT, 236. 
Case of United States and counter case re- 
ferred to, VII, 161, 164, 165. 
Differences of opinion regarding powers of, 
VII, 166, 168. ; 
Legislation in connection with, urged, VII, 
210. 
Referred to, VIT, 207. 
Geodetic Association, International, invitation 
to United States to become a party to, VITI, 607. 
Geographer of United States.—By an act passed 
May 20, 1785, Congress created a national geog- 
rapher, whose duty it was to supervise all sur- 


veys and submit plats to the Treasury Depart- © 


ment, The United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey now has control of this work. 
Geographic Names, Board on, Executive order 
constituting, IX, 212; X, 236. 
Geographical Congress of Venice, VIII, 39. 
Geographical Survey, practicability of consoli- 
dating with Geological Survey discussed, VII, 
264. 
Geological Explorations discussed, VII, 353. 
Geological Survey.—A bureau of the Interior De- 
partment, createdin 1879. It has charge of the 
classification of the public lands, the exami- 
nation of the geological structure, mineral 
resources, and products of the national do- 
main, and the survey of the forest reserve. 
Geological Survey: 
Practicability of consolidating with Geo- 
graphic Survey discussed, VII, 264. 
Report of Director of, discussed, VII, 625. 
Geological Surveys.—Expeditions for the special 
purpose of making geological inquiry have 
been provided for by the General Government 
and by nearly all the States, beginning with 
North Carolina, whose legislature authorized 
a survey of the State in 1823. The United 
States at first attached geologists to exploring 
parties, but in 1834 sent out a special geological 
survey under Featherstonhaugh. Similar ex- 
peditions set forth in 1839, 1845, 1847,and 1848. 
In 1867 F. V: Hayden was authorized to sutvey 
Nebraska, extending his work later into other 
Territories. In 1871 J. W. Powell was commis- 
sioned to survey the country bordering upon 
the Colorado River, and G. M. Wheeler was put 
in charge of a topographicalsurvey. In March, 
1879, the United States Geological Survey was 
created, and the Hayden, Powell, and Wheeler 
surveys consolidated with it. 
Georges Shoals, survey of, completed, IIT, 393. 
Georgetown, D. C.: 
Act transferring duties of trustees of colored 
schools in Washington and, vetoed, VI, 705. 
Water supply for, referred to, V, 162, 189, 217. 
Georgia.—One of the thirteen original States; 
nickname, ‘‘ The Empire State of the South;” 
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motto, “ Wisdom, Justice, Moderation.” It’ is 
bounded on the north by Tennessee and North 
Carolina, on the east by South Carolina (sepa- 
rated by the Savannah River) and the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the south by Florida, and on the 
west by Alabamia (separated in part by the 
Chattahoochee River), The surface is level in 
the south, rolling in the center, and mountain- 
ous in the north. It is one of the leading 
States in the production of cotton. I,aumber, 
tice, gold, iron, and coal are also produced, 
The manufacture of cotton and woolen goods 
and the production of iron are industries 
“which have rapidly developed in recent years. 
Georgia was settled by English colonists under 
Oglethorpe in 1733. Georgia passed an ordi- 
nance of secéssion Jan. 19, 1861. It was re- 
stored to the Union by act of Congress June 
25, 1868. Area, 59,475 sq. miles; population 
(1900), 2,216,331. 


* Georgia (see also Atlanta; Augusta; Confederate 


ay 


States): 
Act of legislature ratifying resolution of Con- 
gress referred to, I, 176. 
Africans landed on coast of, referred to, V, 534, 
538, 555: 
Arsenalin. (See Augusta.) 
Articles of agreement and cession with United 
States referred to, II, 426. 
Boundary line between— 
Florida and, I, 329, 395, 561; IIT, 4. 
United States and, I, 341. 
Branch mint in, referred to, ITI, 164, 276. 
Campaign in, discussed, (See War between the 
States.) 
Citizens of, must not trespass upon Indian 
lands, II, 370. 
Claims of, against Creek Indians, II, 83. 
Colored members in legislature of, unseated, 
discussed, VII, 28. 
Constitution of, referred to, VI, 634. 
Deposits of provisions at posts in, contracts 
regarding, IT, 29. 
Fourteenth amendment to Constitution rati- 
fied by, proclamation announcing, VI, 660. 
Indian depredations in, ITI, 428. 
Indian titles in, extinguishment of, referred to, 
treaty for recommended, II, 68. 
Indians attempt to establish government in, 
TI, 457. 
Internal-revenue tax due from, suspension of 
collection of, requested, VI, 390. 
ands donated to, for benefit of colleges and 
mechanic arts accepted, VI, 389. 
Lands in— 
Compact with United States regarding, II, 
234, 281, 370, 522. 
Conflicting claims regarding, of— 
Indians and State, II, 370, 373, 375, 424, 425. 
United States and State, I, 300. 
Extinguishment of Indian title to, IT, 200, 202. 
Recommended, IT, 68. 
Treaty for, referred to, II, 115. 
‘Sale of, act for, I, 175. 
Military authorities in, not vested with author- 
ity to interfere with contracts between indi- 
viduals, order regarding, VI, 350. 
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Georgia—Continued. tial 

/Payment of amount due citizens of, under 
treaty with Creeks referred to, II, 402. 

Payment of amount due, from United States 
recommended, I, 583. 

Political and .civil condition of, referred to, 

‘ VI, 44. 

Property owners in, should be compensated for 
losses sustained, ITI, 255. 

Provisional governor for, appointed, and resto- 
ration of, into Union discussed, VI, 318. 

Reconstruction of, referred to, VII, 48. 

Georgia, The.—A Confederate cruiser built at 
Glasgow, Scotland, and sent out to prey upon 
the commerce of the United States during the 
Civil War. The Georgia sailed from Glasgow 
in April, 1863, under the name of the Japan 
and destroyed a number of Federal merchant 
vessels off the coast of France. Aug. 15, 1863, 
she was seized by the U. S. S. Niagara, Capt. 
Craven, and taken to England. 

Georgiana, The, seizure of, by Spanish or Cuban 

authorities referred to, V, 143. 
Claims arising out of, referred to, V, 185, 367. 

Georgiana, The, convention with Peru regard- 
ing claims arising out of capture of, VI, 152, 

Germanic Association of Customs and Commerce: 
Establishment and growth of, referred to, IV, 

260. 
Treaty with, regarding duty on agricultural 
products, IV, 314. 

Germantown (Pa.), Battle of.—After the Ameri- 
can defeat at Brandywine Creek and the Brit- 
ish occupation of Philadelphia, Washington 
determined to attack the main body of Howe’s 
army, which was quartered in Germantown, a 
suburb of Philadelphia. The American army 
was encamped at Skippock Creek, 20 miles 
from Philadelphia, and consisted of about 
Io,ooo men. About two-thirds of these, under 
Generals Sullivanand Wayne, started for Ger- 
mantown on the evening of Oct. 3, 1777. Wash- 
ington accompanied Sullivan’s division. The 
battle opened about7 a.m. on the 4th. The 
attack failed on account of fog and a misun- 
derstanding among the officers, After 3 hours 
of severe fighting the Americans were obliged 
to retreat with a loss of 673 killed and wounded 
and some 400 prisoners, ‘The British loss was 
reported at 535, including Gen. Agnew and 
Lieut. Col, Bird, though 800 is claimed to be a 
more approximate figure. Washington re- 
tired to his former camp and Gen. Howe 
returned to Philadelphia. 

Germany.—A country of Central Europe, bound- 
ed on the north by the North Sea, Denmark, 
and the Baltic Sea; on the east by Russia and 
Austria-Hungary; on the south by Austria- 
Hungary and Switzerland, and on the west 
by France, Luxemburg, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands, It extends from lat. 47° 16’ to 
55° 54’ north, and from long. 5° 52/ to 22° 53/ 
east. The country is generally level in the 

' north, but hilly and mountainous in the south. 
The principal mountains are the Alps, Vosges, 
Black Forest, etc. The chief productsare grain, 
hemp, beets, wine, flax,etc. There are mines 


‘eral foreign dependencies. 
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of iron, salt, coal, copper, ieateameens ete) 
and valuable manufactures of cotton, woolen, 


and linen goods, also of iron, steel, beer, etc. 


Germany comprises 26 States, and is a consti- 
tutional monarchy. The King of, Prussia is 


hereditary German Emperor. The legislature 
consists of a Bundesrath of 58 members and a 


Germany has sev- 
_ The Empire as at 
present constituted replaced the North Ger- 


Reichstag of 397 members. 


man Confederation, and is based on treaties - 


between that body and the other German 
States. Area, 208,738 sq. miles; population 


(1900), 56,345,014. 


Germany (see also Berlin; Hamburg): 


Caroline Islands, dispute with Spain regard- 
ing, VIII, 331; X, 145. 
Commercial relations with, IX, 182, 624; X, 144. 
Compulsory insurance of workingmen in, re-. 
ferred to, IX, 347. 
Consular convention with, VII, 160,188. 
Copyright privilege extended, by proclamation 
IX, 278. 
Referred to, IX, 317. 
Diplomatic relations with, discussed, Wyott. ' 
Emperor of— 
Arbitrator in northwestern boundary dis- 
pute, VII, 143. 
Award of, VII, 185. 
Thanks of United States tendered, VII, 186. 
Death of, VIII, 782. 
Expulsion of Julius Baumer from, referred to, 
VII, 508. 
Fruits, American, restrictions upon importa- 
tion of, into, discussed, X, 106, 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, for sur- 
render of, V, 153. 
Discussed, VIII, 237. 
Government of united States of North Ger- 
many referred to, VI, 582. 
Immigration treaty with, discussed, VII, 467. 
Importation of American products into, restric- 
tions upon, discussed, VIII, 171, 202, 331; IX, 
525, 629; X, 103, 204. 
Decrees regarding, referred to, IX, 668, 
Insurance companies, American, excluded 
from, IX, 629, 667, 751. 
Minister of Hamburg, received in United 
States, IT, 383. 
Minister of, to United States, title of ambassa- 
dor conferred upon, IX, 442. 
Minister of United States to— 
Recalled, V, 11. : 
Salary of, increase in, recommended, VU, 120. 
Title of ambassador conferred upon, IX, 442. 
Naturalization treaty with, VI, 630, 631, 632, 690. 
Questions arising under, referred to, VII, 467, 
568; VIII, 38, 331, 499; IX, 36, 437. 
Political questions in, referred to, VIT, 63. 
Postal convention with, VI, 577,685; VII, 249. 
Samoan affairs discussed. (See Samoan Is- 
lands. ) 
Shipping interests of, report of consul-general 
on, referred to, VIII, 388. 
Tariff laws of, evidence of modifications of, 
proclaimed, IX, 258. 
Discussed, IX, 312, 


Tariff laws of United States, rales: against 
_ provisions of, imposing discriminating duty 
on sugar, IX, 525. 

Tobacco imported into (see also paneeears 

Products)— 
Duties on, referred to, V, 376. 
Treaty regarding, IV, 314. 

Trade-marks, treaty with, regarding, VII, 160, 
188, * 

Treaty of United States with— 

Hamburg, II, 422, 425; V, 150. 
States composing the Zollverein, IV, 315, 316, 
352. ‘ ; 
Negotiations regarding, and rejection of, 
discussed, IV, 339. 
Transmitted and discussed, V, 153; VIII, 237. 

Union of States of, discussed, VII, 120. 

Vessels of— 

Claims of, to interest on dues illegally ex- 
acted, VIII, 499, 782. 

Destroyed at Samoan Islands, IX, 44. 

Duties on, suspended by proclamation, VIII, 

7Al. 
Proclamation revoking, IX, 697. 
Vessels of Hamburg, application for rights re- 

garding, II, 52. 

Discriminating duties on, suspended, IT, 38. 

War with France— 

Correspondence regarding, VII, 114, 482. 

Diplomatic relations resumed, referred to, 
VI, 144. 

Neutrality of United States in, VII, 96. 
Proclainred, VII, 86, 89, gr. 

Suspension. of hostilities recommended by 
President Grant, VII, ror. i 

Geronimo: - 

Mentioned, IX, 60. 

Surrender of Apaches under, to Gen. Miles 
discussed, VIII, 514. 

Gerry, Commander, mentioned, V, 305, 

Gerrymander.— An arbitrary arrangement of the 
legislative or Congressional districts of a State 
regardless of geographical contiguity and com- 
pactness, whereby a minority of the voters of 
ome party may be so grouped as to elect all or 
a majority of the Representatives in Congress 
or a State legislature. The word was coined 
in 1811 from the name of Elbridge Gerry, who 
as govornor of Massachusetts signed a bill 
passed by the Democratic majority of the leg- 
islature grouping the sections which gave 
Federalist majorities into one district, with a 
fancied resemblance to.a salamander. 

Gerrymander discussed, IX, 208. 

Gettysburg (Pa.), Battle of.— After the remark- 
able success of the Confederate arms at Chan- 
cellorsville, and in response to a general de- 
mand of the people of the Confederacy, Gen. 
Lee determined upon an invasion of the North- 
ern States. In the early days of June, 1863, he 
started his army on the northward march into 
Pennsylvania. Passing up the Shenandoah 
Valley by way of Winchester (at which latter 
place he defeated Gen. Milroy, capturing 4,000 
prisoners and 28 canuon), he crossed the Poto- 
mac at Williamsport and Shepherdstown, ar- 
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_riving in Hagerstown, Md.,witha force of 68,352 
effectives, according to Confederate accounts, 
or of 97,000 men and 280 guns, according to 


some Federal accounts. Hooker’s army num- 
‘bered about 80,000,. By June 27 Lee had reached 


Chambersburg, Pa., with Longstreet’s and 
Hill’s corps, Ewell having pushed on as far as 
Carlisle and York. While the Confederates 
moved up the west side of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains Hooker marched along the east 
side, keeping always between his adversary 
and Washington. The movement of the Con- 
federates toward the east through Chambers- 
burg threatened Harrisburg and Columbia, 
and eventually Baltimore, Hooker asked to 
be relieved of command, which request was 
immediately granted, and he was succeeded 
by. Gen, George G. Meade, who assumed com- 
mand June 28. Meade was now reenforced by 
15,000 men from Washington and 2,100 from 
the Middle Department and granted the privi- 
lege of calling upon the 11,000 at Harpers 
Ferry, making the two armies thus advancing 
to battle on Northern soil numerically equal, 
according to Northern statements, Lee, learn- 
ing on June 28 that Meade was just across the 
South Mountain, and fearing.the latter might 
attempt to cut off his communications with 
the Potomac by an advance through the 
mountain gaps in his rear, determined upon 
an eastward movement. Meade surmised that 
Lee would attempt a movement south on the 
east side of the South Mountain, and prepared 
to meet him and give battle at Pipe Creek, 
near Taneytown, Md., 15 miles southeast of 
Gettysburg. The left wing of the Federal 
army, consisting of the First, Eleventh, and 
Third corps, was sent forward to Gettysburg 
to mask the Pipe Creek movement. On the 
morning of July 1, 1863, Buford’s cavalry, 
which had moved west of Gettysburg on the 
Chambersburg road, encountered the Confed- 
erate advance under Hill and Heth and were 
driven back to Seminary Ridge, west of the 
town. The corps were scarcely placed in line 
of battle when Gen. Reynolds was mortally 
wounded and the command of the field de- 
volved upon Howard. He was later in the 
day superseded by Gen. Hancock. During the 
afternoon Ewell’s corps and two-thirds of 
Hill’s reenforced the Confederates and drove 
Reynolds’s and Howard’s corps to Cemetery 
Hill, south of the town, inflicting upon them a 
loss of nearly 10,000 men and 16 guns. Gen. 
Lee ordered Ewell to press forward and take 
the hill. Ewell failed to push on. On the 
advice of Hancock, Meade moved his whole 
army during the night and occupied Cemetery 
Hill. Lee's army was posted along Seminary 
Ridge, west of the town. July 2 the fighting 
of both armies was directed toward securing 
good positions, the Confederates gaining in 
two of three advance movements and captur- 
ing some trophies and prisoners. The attack 
on Cemetery Hill, while nearly successful, was 
disjointed, the Confederates retiring with their 
prisoners. The Union loss the second day was 
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10,000, Sickles losing half of his men, The 
Confederate losses were also great. July 3, 
the day of the decisive action, opened with 
slight skirmishing. After noon a heavy can- 
nonade was kept up between the two armies 
for 2 hours. 
‘the Confederates, under Pickett, made a grand 
assault. They went forward in the face of a 
terrible fire and met with almest complete 
destruction. Hays’s division took 2,000 pris- 
oners and 15 colors; Gibbon’s division took 
2,500 prisoners and 12 colors. The charge on 
the left was under Pettigrew,and was made 
with the same desperate valor. The entire 
_ Federal losses at Gettysburg were 3,155 killed, 

14,529 wounded, and 5,365 missing—a total of 

23,049. The Confederate losses footed up, ac- 

cording to official reports, a total of 20,451, of 

whom 2,592 were killed, 12,7e9 wounded, and 

5,150 taken prisoners. This report does not 

include the artillery losses. Gettysburg was 

probably the crucial battle of the Civil War. 

Gettysburg Battlefield, work of locating and pre- 
serving lines of battle at, IX, 447. 

Ghent, Treaty of.—A treaty of peace concluded 
by the United States and Great Britain at 
Ghent, Belgium, Dec. 24, 1814,and ratified Feb. 
17,1815. It brought to a close the War of 1812, 
leaving matters substantially as they were 
before the war. No mention was made of the 
tight of search and the impressment of sea- 
men by the British, though these were the 
chief causes of the war. Our seamen since 
that war have not been impressed by Great 
Britain. The treaty provided for the mutual 
restoration of territory, property, and archives, 
except certain islands in and near Passama- 
quoddy Bay, whose possession was to be deter- 
mined by a commission; a cessation of hostili- 
ties; restoration of prisoners; an establishment 
of the disputed northeastern boundary by con- 
struction of the treaty of 1783, with possibly 
a final reference to some friendly power, 
other boundary questions to be disposed of in 
a similar manner, and a mutual promotion of 
measures for the abolition of the slave trade. 
The treaty was negotiated by John Quincy 
Adams, James A. Bayard, Henry Clay, Jona- 
than Russell, and Albert Gallatin on behalf of 
the United States, and by Lord James Gam- 
bier, Henry Goulburn, and William Adams on 
the part of Great Britain. 

Ghent, Treaty of, between United States and 

Great Britain, I, 552; IT, 250. 

Commissioners— 

Copy of journal of, transmitted, IT, 463. 

Disagree in opinions on, IT, 208, 250. 

Expenses of, referred to, IT, 81. 

To conclude, communications from and ii- 
structions to, I, 551, 552. 

To make international boundary in Passa- 
maquoddy Bay according to description 
of, TX, 631. 

Construction of, referred to Emperor of Rus- 
sia for arbitration and interpretation of, II, 
76, 103. 

Decision of, IT, 187, 


About 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
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Ghent, Treaty of, between united ae oe 


Great Britain—Continued. Yo"n wot Te 
“Construction of, referred ‘to rmperor of Rus 
sia—Continued. a 


| Opinion of Attorney-General on, te oe 

Ratification of, II, 198. 

Convention for beyment of Sppnsges o Mae 
II, 393. 

Copy of journals of the United Hates Commis- 
sioners to, transmitted, II, 463. 

Expenses incurred under, referred to, X, 57. 

Exportation of slaves by Great Britain in vio~ 
lation of, II, 60. c 

Proclaimed, I, 560. 

Referred to, II, 12, 22, 28, 60, 103, 187, 206, 244, 302, 
329, 379, 429, 443. 

Restitution of slaves referred to, m3 22, 48. 

Settlement of boundaries under Article IV of, 
referred to, IT, 12, 28. 

Gibbon, Lardner, mentioned, V, 188; 229. 

Gibbons vs. Ogden.—An important Supreme 
Court case denying the right of a State to 
grant the exclusive privilege of navigating the 
waters of a State extending to the coastwise 
traffic of another State. Aaron Ogden had ob- 
tained through assignment the exclusive right 
tonavigate for 30 years, with boats propelled by 
fire or steam, the waters within the jurisdiction 
ofthe State of New York. In1808the Néw York 
court of chancery granted an injunction for- 
bidding Thomas Gibbons from running steam- 
boats between New York, Elizabethtown, and 
other places in New Jersey. Gibbons ap- 
pealed, and the New York court of errors hav- 
ing sustained the chancery court, the Supreme 
Court rendered judgment for the appellant 
Gibbons on the ground that the granting of 
exclusive navigation of waters within the State 
of New York by the State’s legislature, ex- 
tending to coastwise traffic with another State, 
was repugnant to the clause of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States authorizing Congress 
to regulate commerce, and was void. Ogden’s 
bill was dismissed, the decree of the two New 
York courts having been annulled. The case 
occupies 240 pages of a large volume of the 
Supreme Court Reports. Daniel Webster ap- 
peared for the appellant. Chief Justice Mar- 
shall delivered the opinion, 

Gibson, Walter M., held in duress by Dutch au- 
thorities at Batavia, V, 295, 298. 

Gila Bend Reservation, Ariz., removal of tadians 
on, bill for, transmitted, TX, 64. 

Gila Valley, Globe and Northern Railway, act 
granting right of way to, through San Carlos 
Reservation, Ariz., vetoed, IX, 571. 

Gilbert, Henry C., treaty with Indians concluded 
by, V, 296, 351, 421. 

Gillespie, Capt., dispatch to consul at Monterey 
forwarded and destroyed by, IV, 578. 

Gillespie, G@. L., mentioned, VITI, 157. 

Gillis, James M.: 

Mentioned, VI, 78. 
Observations of, referred to, V, 243. 

Gillmore, Quincy A., ceremonies at Fort Sumter 
to be conducted by, in absence of ‘Gen. Sher- 
man, VI, 283, 


Index 


Gilmer, Thomas W., Secretary of Navy, death of, 
announced and honors to be paid memory of, 
IV, 279, 333- 

Gilpin, Henry D., director of Bank of United 
States, nomination of, and reasons therefor, 
TIT, 41. 

Gilsonite, disposition of lands in Utah contain- 
ing, discussed, IX, 736. 

Glamann, Charles, act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIIT, 680. 

Glass, Eliza §., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 739. 

Glen, The, appropriation for illegal capture of, 
recommended, VI, 195. 

Glendy, William M., captain in Navy, nomination 
for promotion withdrawn and reasons there- 
for, VII, 46. 

Globe, Congressional. (See Congressional Globe.) 

Gloucester, The, mentioned, X, 93. 

Godfrey, Edwin J., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 717. 

Gold.—The most valuable of the metals in gen- 
eral use among civilized or barbarous nations, 
both in ancient and in modern times. Its 
earliest use was probably for personal adorn- 
ment, It was extensively employed by the 
Oriental nations, such as the Hindus, Ak- 
kadians, Assyrians, Egyptians, and the Per- 
sians. Although it never was used to the 
same extent among the Greeks, they obtained 
it by their intercourse with the Phenicians 
and other navigators and merchants of the 
Mediterranean, and adorned their temples and 
made ornaments for their wealthier classes 
with it. Neither was gold in common use at 
an early day in Rome. Gold as money was 
not coined so early as silver. The Lydians 
made coins of this metal 860 B. C., but it had 
been in earlier use in the shape of rings, rods, 
etc.,in the cities of the Chaldeans and in As- 
syria, and also among the Egyptians. The 
metal has been found most abundantly in South 
America, South Africa, and North America. 
Ancient gold mines of Russia were reopenedin 
1699 and those of the Ural Mountains have since 
been richly productive. Gold wasdiscoveredin 
Peru and Mexico in the sixteenth century by 
the Spaniards. It was found in Malacca in 1731, 
in Nueva Andalucia in 1785, in Ceylon in 1800, 
in New Zealand in 1842, in California in 1848, 
in Australia in 1851, in British Columbia in 
1856,in Nova Scotia in 1861,in the Transvaal 
in 1868, in the Bendigo gold fields, Western 
Australia, in 1870,and in the Klondike region 
of the Yukon in 1896. The production of gold 
has been steadily increasing in recent years by 
reason not only of new discoveries but of the 
improved scientific methods of mining and of 
extracting the pure metal from theore. The 
estimated value of all the gold in the world in 
1848 was $2,500,000,000. In 1875 the amount had 
probably doubled. There was alargeincrease 
in the world’s production of gold in 1897, the out- 
put forthat year being twice that of 1890. More 
than 90 per cent of the supply was furnished 
by 7 countries, viz, the United States, the 
Transvaal, Australia, Russia (Siberia), British 
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India, Canada, and Mexico. The production of 
the Klondike region in 1897, according to Dr. 
Dawson, of the Dominion Geological Survey, 
was $2,500,000. In 1896 the total production 
of gold for the world was officially reported at 
$202,682,300, of which the United States pro- 
duced $53,088,000; in 1897 the total production 
was $237,504,800,.of which the United States 
produced $57,363,000, Australasia $55,684,200, and 
the Witwatersrand mines of South Africa $53,- 
567,414. During 1897 the United States coined 
$76,028,485 of gold. Russia alone exceeded this 
amount, with a coinage of $170,614,861. ‘he 
nearest approach to it by any other nation was 
France, which coined $42,726,251. In 1898 the 
new gold added to the world’s stock was $290,- 
000,000, The economic party in the world advo- 
cating the single gold standard hasthe example 
and practice of England, Germany, and most of 
the other commercial nations during a part of 
the present century to support their contention; 
but some of the most eminent of the economists 
in Europe, even in England, are bimetallists, 
In the United States the battle of the standards 
has been fiercely waging ever since the sus- 
pension of the coinage of silver in 1873. 
Gold and Silver: 
Adoption of, as standard of value discussed, 
II, 246. 
Coinage of. (See Coins and Coinage.) 
Depreciation in price of silver discussed, IX, 
113, 193. 
Discovery of— 
Gold discussed, IV, 636; VI, 250; VII, 352, 4or. 
Silver discussed, VI, 250. 
Export of, discussed, IX, 443, 532, 724. 
Imports of, discussed, IX, 532. ' 
International action for restoration of silver 
to full use as money referred to, VII, 635. 
International agreement for free use of silver 
as a coin metal discussed, IX, 113. 
International conference at Brussels, Belgium, 
in 1892 to consider enlarged use of silver, 
IX, 317. 
Postponement of, discussed, IX, 444. 
Report of, transmitted, IX, 349. 
International conference for adopting ratio 
between, discussed, VII, 495, 512, 522, 558. 
Appropriation for, recommended, VII, 486. 
International conference to consider free coin- 
age of silver, information regarding, refused, 
TX, 238. 

International ratio of, establishment of, re- 
ferred to, VIII, 344, 370. 

Price of silver, depreciation of, discussed, IX, 
113, 193. 

Production of, discussed, VI, 573, 681; IX, 444, 
533) 724. 

Production of gold in California discussed, V, 
124, 

Silver-purchase clause of act of 1890, repeal of, 

discussed, IX, 443, 641. 

Recommended, IX, gor. 

Use of, as medium of exchange. 
of Exchange.) 

Value of gold compared with national cur- 
rency discussed, VII, 107, 148. 


(See Medium 
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Gold Certificates, recommendations regarding Government Printing Office: 


issue of, VIII, 46. 
Gold Mines. (See Mines.) 


Gold Reserve discussed, and recommendations 


regarding, IX, 403, 553, 561, 567, 643, 659. 

Goldsborough, Louis M., thanks of— 

Congress to, recommended, VI, 65. 
President tendered, VI,104. 

Good Return, The: 

Protocol relative to claim on Chile in case of, 
transmitted, VII, 260. 

Reparation made by Chile in case of, VII, 
335: 

Goodrich, James W., bill for relief of, returned, 
VIII, 537. 

Gordon, George W., correspondence regarding 
slave trade referred to, IV, 437, 688. 

Gordon, William W., member of military com- 
mission to Puerto Rico, X,97- 

Gore, Christopher, commissioner of United States 
under treaty with Great Britain, I, 196. 

Gorham, Nathaniel: 

District supervisor, nomination of, I, 99. 
Mentioned, II, 374. 

Gorostiza, Manuel E. de, pamphlet issued by, re- 
garding troops under Gen. Gaines, IIT, 429. 

Gosport, Va., site for dock at, IT, 368. 

Government, (See United States.) 

Government Bonds. (See Bonds; Debt, Public.) 

Government Contracts, recommendations regard- 
ing, V, 649. 

Government Creditors, payment of, in depreci- 
ated currency referred to, III, 560, 589, 590, 591, 
593+ 

Government Drafts, sale or exchange of, for bank 
notes and payment of Government creditors 
in depreciated currency, III, 560, 589, 590, 591, 
593: 

Government Employees (see also Officers, Public): 
Official conduct of, complimented, V, 178. 
Order permitting, to— 

Participate in public exercises, and cere- 
monies, VIII, 292; X, 365, 370, 386. 


Participate in dedication of Washington 
Monument, VIII, 292. 
Witness inauguration of President Cleve- 
land, VIII, 294. 
Ordered to organize into companies for defense 
of Washington, VI, 122. 
Partisan interference in elections by. 
Elections. ) 
Rendering honors to rebel living or dead in- 
quired into, VI, 393. 
Wages of, not to be affected by reduction in 
hours of labor, VII, 15, 177. 
Government Hospital for Insane: 
Appropriation for, V, 172. 
Construction of, discussed, V, 217. 
Erection of, recommended, ITI, 404; IV, 351. 
Estimate for deficiency appropriation for, 
VIII, 90. 
Government, Local. (See Local Government.) 
Government Notes, may become necessary to 
issue, as medium of exchange, I, 566. 
Government Penitentiaries, (See Penitentiaries, ) 


(See 


Civil service extended over, IX, 614, 623. 
Order permitting employees of, to— 
Participate in decoration of graves of sol- 
diers, VIII, 166, 231, 314, 493, 765; IX, 28, 105. 
174, 400, 517, 614. 
Participate in dedication of Washington 
Monument, VIII, 292. 
Witness inauguration of President Cleve- 
land, VIII, 294. 

Governor.—The executive head of each of the 
States of the Union. When the first settle- 
ments were made in America the term govern- 
or was used in England to designate the head 
of large trading corporations like the East In- 
dia Company, Massachusetts Bay Company, 
ete. Inthe Colonies, therefore, which operated 
under charters similar to.the trading compa- 
nies the executive head became known as the 
governor. In the royal Colonies he was ap- 
pointed by the Crown, in the proprietary 
Colonies by the proprietors, and in Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and most of the time in 
Massachusetts he was chosen by the people. 
After the Revolution the constitutions of the 
States provided for a single head, to be called 
the governor. Terms of the governors of the 
States vary from I to 4 years and the salaries 
from $1,000 to $10,000. To them is intrusted 
the execution of the laws, and they are usually 
invested with the veto and pardoning powers. 
In our early history the governors of many 
of the States were chosen by the legislatures 
thereof. At present the uniform practice is to 
elect the governor by popular vote. 

Governors Island, N. Y., appropriation for sea 
wall on, recommended, VIII, 157. 

Governors, Provisional. (See Provisional Goy- 
ernors. ) 

Govin, Charles, death of, in Cuba, IX, 746. 

Goward, Gustavus, report of, on Samoan Islands 
transmitted, VII, 521. 

Graham, James D., report of, as commissioner 
in northeastern boundary. (See Northeastern 
Boundary.) 

Graham, John, commissioner to South America 
II, 48. 

Granada, The, seizure of, by Canadian revenue 
cutter at Port Hood, Nova Scotia, VII, 116. 

Granadian Confederation, convention with, re- 
ferred to, VI, 67. 

Granby Token.—An unauthorized coin issued by 
John Higley, of Granby, Conn., in 1737. It 
was made of copper and on the obverse bore 
a deer with the words “Value me as you 
please,” the Roman numerals III, and a cres- 
cent. The design on the reverse consisted of 
3 hammers on a triangular field, each bearing 
acrown, The legend ws, “I am good cop- 
Per.” 

Grand Army of Republic.—A fraternal, chari- 
table, and patriotic organization composed ex- 
clusively of ex-soldiers and ex-sailors of the 
Union Army, Navy, and Marine Corps who 
served during the Civil War and were honor- 
ably discharged. It was planned by Dr. B. F. 
Stepnenson, ex-surgeon of the Fourteenth 


. 
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Illinois Infantry. The first post was organ- 
ized at Decatur, Ill., Apr. 6, 1866, and the first 
regular convention was held at Indianapolis, 
Ind., Nov. 20, 1866. Forty posts were repre- 
sented, and Gen. S. A. Hurlbut, of Illinois, was 
chosen commander in chief. The organiza- 
tion now has branches in all parts of the 
Union. Its objects are to bring together in 
a spirit of friendship all former soldiers and 
sailors in the service of the Union during the 
Civil War, to care for the widows and orphans 
of their deceased comrades, to cultivate a spirit 
of devotion to the Union, and to perpetuate 
the memory of their dead. The membership 
in 1896 was 340,610. 

Grand Army of Republic: 

Appropriation for reception and entertain- 

| ment of, in Washington recommended, IX, 

237- 
Decoration of graves by, VII, 183, 230. 
Parade of, in Washington discussed, IX, 328. 
Order permitting members employed in pub- 
lic service to participate in, IX, 305. 

Grand Jury.—A jury whose duty it is to inquire 
into charges for offenses and to determine 
whether indictments shall be brought against 
alleged criminals in any court. Provisions of 
the Federal and State constitutions prohibit 
the criminal prosecution of any persan except 
upon presentment or indictment by a grand 
jury for any except the less serious crimes or 
misdemeanors or military or naval offenses. 
The custom is very ancient and has been 
scrupulously guarded as a safeguard of civil 
liberty since the time of Ethelred, an Angio- 
Saxon king of the ninth century. Atcommon 
law (and usually by statute) the grand jury 
consists of not less than 12 nor more than 23 
members, and the concurrence of 12 is neces- 
sary to the finding of an indictment. They 
sit in absolute secrecy, and may either pass 
upon bills presented» by the prosecuting officer 
of the State, or upon presentments made by 
one of their own number, or upon evidence 
laid before them of any violation of law. The 
proceedings are entirely ex parte. Witnesses 
for the prosecution only are examined. If the 
requisite number of jurors are satisfied, from 
the evidence presented, of the truth of the 
accusation, they write across the indictment 
the words “A true bill;” but if the evidence 
is unsatisfactory the indorsement is ‘‘Not a 
true bill.” After all the indictments have 
been considered the work of the grand jury is 

ended and the cases are turned over to the 
court and petit jury for trial. 

grands Ronde Reservation, Oreg., relief of Indi- 
ans on, bill for, VIII, 193. 

Granger, Gordon, thanks of President tendered, 
VI, 239. 

G@rangers.—A common name for the Patrons of 
Husbandry, a secret association for the pro- 
motion of agricultural interests. The society 
had its origin in the depressed condition of 
agriculture immediately succeeding the Civil 
War. Its object was to redress the grievances 
of the farmers against the middlemen and 
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tailroad companies. The plan of organiza- 
tion embraces a secret ritual. It was or- 
ganized in Washington Dec. 4, 1867, by em- 
ployees of the Department of Agriculture. 
In a manifesto issued in 1874 the objects of the 
Grangers are declared to be ‘‘to develop a 
better and higher manhood and womanhood; 
to enhance the comforts of our homes; to buy 
less and produce more; to discountenance the 
credit system, the fashion system, and every 
other system that tends to prodigality and 
bankruptcy.’? Though nonpolitical, the order 
has exerted a strong influencé in various State 
legislatures and in elections. In 1884 its mem- 
bership exceeded 4,000,000, The organization 
has since lost many members and in some 
places has ceased to exist. 

Grant, Julia Dent, swords and testimonials of 
Gen. Grant offered Government by, recom- 
mendations regarding, VIII, 270. 

Schedule of articles, VIII, 272. 


‘Grant, Lewis A., brigadier-general, nomination 


of, referred to, VI, 202. 

Grant, Ulysses S. (eighteenth President Unitea 
States): 
Advancement and progress made by United 
States discussed by, VII, 332. 
Annexation of Santo Domingo discussed by. 
(See Santo Domingo.) 
Annual messages of, VII, 27, 96, 142, 184, 235, 284. 
332; 399. 
Biographical sketch of, VII, 3. 
Brigadier-general, thanks of President ten- 
dered, VI, 104. 
Captain-general of Army, appointment of, as, 
recommended, VII, 620. 
Civil service discussed by, VII, 109, 154, 205, 223, 
254, 263,300. (See also Civil Service. ) 
Congress requested by, to postpone adjourn- 
ment, VII, 80. 
Constitutional amendment regarding— 
Approval of separate items of bill and veto 
of others recommended by, VII, 242. 

Hlection of President and Vice-President 
referred to by, VII, 242. 

Legislation during last 24 hours of Congress 
recommended by, VII, 242. 

Legislation in extra session of Congress rec- 
ommended by, VII, 242. 

Cuban insurrection and policy of United States 
regarding discussed by, VII, 31, 64, 97, 147, 
189, 29T, 336. 

Referred to by President McKinley, X, 34, 
61, 66. 

Death of, announced and honors to be paid 
memory of, VIII, 308, 315, 316, 317. 

Executive acts performed during absence of 
President from seat of Government dis- 
cussed by, VI, 361. 

Exequatur issued vice-consul of Portugal re- 
voked by, VII, 84. 

Finances discussed by, VII, 29, 37, 107, 147, 192 
243, 284, 293, 314, 347, 400, 425. 

First lieutenant by brevet, nomination of, and 
reasons therefor, IV, 670. 

Foreign policy discussed by, VII, 31, 52, 62, 64 
96, 99, 128, 147, 189, 222, 238, 291, 336, 411. 
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Grant, Ulysses S.—Continued. 
General of United States Army— 
Nomination of, VI, 397. 
Nomination of, upon retired list, VIII, 280. 
Recommended, VIII, 271. 
Requested to proceed to Mexican frontier 
and communicate with American min- 
ister, VI, 443. 
Relieved from duty, VI, 443. 
Habeas corpus, writ of, suspended in South 
Carolina by, VII, 136, 139. 
Revoked as to Marion County, VII, 138. 
Inaugural address of— 
, First, VII,6, Second, VII, 221. 
Legislation in last 24 hours of Congress, VIII, 
242. 
Lieutenant first, by brevet, nomination of and 
reasons therefor, IV, 670. 
Lieutenant-general— 
Command of armies of United States as- 
signed to, VI, 234. 
Negotiations for and correspondence regard- 
ing restoration of peace, VI, 260. 
Nomination of, VI, 199. 
Report of, referred to, VI, 270. 
Major-general, thanks of Congress tendered, 
and gold medal presented to, VI, 231. 
Monroe doctrine reasserted by, VII, 61, 100, 129. 
Official and civil career of, discussed by, 
VII, 399. 
Pension to, recommended, VIII, 253. 
Pocket veto of, VII, 320. 
Portrait of, VII, 2. 
Powers of Federal and State Governments dis- 
cussed by, VII, 38, 172, 216, 242, 305. 
Proclamations of— 
Admission of Colorado, VII, 392. 
Alabama Claims, extending time of Commis- 
sion of, VII, 324. 
American citizens in Ottoman dominions, 
rights of, VII, 277, 390. 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, VII, 
227. 
Consular jurisdiction over crews of foreign 
vessels in American waters, VII, 84, 175. 
Day for submitting constitution to voters of— 
Mississippi, VII, 16. 
Texas, VII, 17. 
Virginia, VII, 13. 
Directing discontinuance of proceedings to 
remove persons from office, VII, 176. 
Discriminating duties suspended on vessels 
of— 
France, VII, 15, 19, 228. 
Revoked, VII, 178. 
Japan, VII, 177. 
Portugal, VII, 126. 
Spain, VII, 174. 
Enforcement of fourteenth amendment, VII, 
134. 
Exequatur of vice-consul of Portugal re 
voked, VII, 84. 
Extraordinary session of Senate, VII, 12, 133, 
217, 324, 436. 5 
Military expedition to Canada, VII, 85. 
Neutrality in Franco-German War, VII, 86, 89, 
gI. 
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Grant, Ulysses S.—Continued. 
Proclamations of—Continued. 

Recommending filing of historical sketches 
of counties and towns, VII, 391. 

Reduction in hours of labor not to affect 
wages of Government employees, VII, 15, 
175. 

Thanksgiving, VII, 18, 92, 138, 178, 228, 277, 325. 
392, 397- 

Treaty with— 


Great Britain, acts to give effect to, VIL, 


225, 273. 
Hawaiian Islands, VII, 394. 
Unlawful combinations in— 
Arkansas, VII, 272. 
Louisiana, VII, 223, 276. 
Mississippi, VII, 322. 
South Carolina, VI, 132, 135, 396. 
- Habeas corpus suspended, VII, 136, 139. 
Revoked as to Marion County, VII, 138. 
Reconstruction of Southern States discussed 
by, VII, 28, 96. 
Recommendation regarding, VII, 11. 
Referred to, VII, 400. 
Removals from office discussed by, VII, 38. 
Report of, on condition of Southern States, VI, 


373- 2 
Restoration of Southern States recommended 
by, VII, 11. 


Secretary of War, authorized to act as, ad 

interim, VI, 556, 583- 
Correspondence with President Johnson re- 
garding vacation of office of, VI, 602. 
State of the Union discussed by, VII, 27. 96, 153, 
184, 284, 305, 332, 399- 

Swords and testimonials of, offered to Govern- 
ment by Mrs, Grant, recommendations re- 
garding, VIII, 270. 

Schedule of, VIII, 272. 

Tariff discussed by, VII, 30, 107, 148, 247, 293, 
349. 

Termination of official career of, referred to, 
VII, 413. 

Thanksgiving proclamations of, VII, 18, 92, 138, 
178, 228, 277, 325, 392, 397- 

Veto messages of— 

Abolishing police board in District of Co- 
lumbia, VII, 430. 
Advertising of Executive Departments, VII, 
434. 
Amendment to act for improvement of Fox 
and Wisconsin rivers, VII, 382. 
Congratulations from Argentine Republic 
and Pretoria, VII, 430. 
Equalizing bounties of soldiers in war, rea- 
sons for applying pocket veto, VII, 320. 
Fixing salary of President, VII, 380. 
Homestead entries, VII, 429. 
Indian trust funds, VII, 378. 
New trials in Court of Claims, VII, 214. 
Paving Pennsylvania avenue, VII, 387. 
Pension to— 
Blumer, Eliza Jane, VII, 384. 
Crawford, Richard B., VII, 172. 
Hinely, Lewis, VII, 320. 
Montgomery, Mary Ann, VII, 172. 
Ryan, Abigail, VII, 172. 


‘? 
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Grant, Ulysses S.—Continued. 
Veto messages of—Continued. 

Placing Daniel H. Kelly’s name on muster 
roll, VIT, 432. 

Post-office statutes, VII, 385. 

Recording conveyances in District of Co- 
lumbia, V.lI, 381. 

Relief of— 
Best, J. Milton, VII, 172. 
Brock, Michael W., VII, 382. 
Burtch, Alexander, VII, 319. 
Children of John M. Baker, VII, 171. 
Contractors for war vessels, VII, 125. 
Cooper, Charles, and other signers of bond, 

VII, 124. 

Denniston, William H., VII, 268. 
Kast Tennessee University, VII, 215. 
Hanks, John F., estate of, VII, 170. 
Hile, James A., VII, 379. 
Johnston, James T., VII, 171. 
Jussen, Edmund, VII, 214. 
Leland, Edward A., VII, 435. 
McCullah, James A., VII, 216. 
Owners of salt works, VII, 216. 
Spencer and Mead, VII, 271. 
Tiffany, Nelson, VII, 383. 
Turner, Junius T., VII, 389. 

Objections to bill withdrawn, VII, 389. 
Tyler and Luckett (assignees), VII,380. 
Wallace, Thomas B., VII, 173. ; 

White, Rollin, VII, 80. 
Willman, Henry, VII, 125. 

Removal of charge of desertion from record 
of Alfred Rouland, VII, 433. 

Restoration of Edward S. Meyer’s name to 
army list, VII, 385. 

Sale of Indian lands, VII, 387. 
President requests that bill be returned for 

approval, VII, 388. 

Request denied, VII, 388. 

Union troops in Alabama and Florida, fixing 
status of, VII, 81. 

United States notes and national-bank cir- 
culation, VII, 268. 

Gray, George, member of Spanish-American 
Peace Commission, X, 97. 

Gray, Samuel M., on committee to report upon 
sewerage system in District of Columbia, IX, 
52; 79- 

Gray, William E., refusal of Great Britain to sur- 
render other fugitives and, discussed, VII, 414. 

Great Britain.—In 1707, on the union with Scot- 
land, Great Britain became the official name of 
the British Kingdom, and so continued until 
the union with Ireland in 1801. Since Jan.1, 
1801, the official name of that kingdom, includ- 
ing England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland and 
the neighboring smaller islands is, The United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
government isa hereditary constitutional mon- 
archy. The legislature consists of a Parlia- 
ment, comprising the House of Lordsand House 
of Commons, the former body having about 
560 and the latter about 670 members. Great 
Britain has a larger number of colonies and 
foreign possessions than any other country. 
England is the wealthiest and most important 
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portion, and with Wales forms the southern 

part of the island of Great, Britain. England 

hasimportant agriculture, but its chief interests 
are commercia?, manufacturing, and mining. 

Great Britain has also by far the greatest, 

amounting almost to a monopoly, of the ocean 

carrying trade of the world. The chief manu- 
factures are cotton and woolen goods, iron and 
steel, hardware, etc., while its mineral products 
are iron, coal, tin, copper, etc. The Anglican 

Church is established, and there are also many 

Protestant dissenting bodies and many Roman 

Catholics, Area of the United Kingdom, 121,483 

sq. miles; population (1901), 41,605,323. Area of 

the British Empire, including colonies, pro- 
tectorates, etc., 10,161,483 sq. miles; population 

(1901), 400,000, v00. 

Great Britain (see also Canada, Dominion of; 

London): 

Action of United States in Boer War to pre- 
serve neutrality and to produce peace, X, 
146. 

Aid to American interests in Spanish jurisdic- 
tions rendered by consuls of, X, 106. 

American citizens— 

Attacked by forces from, discussed, ITI, 4o1. 
Militia called forth to protect, IIT, 403. 

Illegally taken by, I, 500. 

Treatment of, referred to, VI, 520. 

Unlawfully put to death in, and retaliatory 
measures discussed, I, 537. 

American interestsin Spanish jurisdiction con- 
fided to consuls of, X, 106. 

Arbitration, negotiations with United States 
for. (See Arbitration.) 

Attempted occupation of portion of Alaska by 
Canada and, referred to, IX, 665. 

Attempts of Canada and, to establish post 
routes in Alaska referred to, IX, 66. 

Attempts of, to draw recruits from United 
States during war with Russia discussed, V, 
331. 

Attempts to draw United States into its con- 
test with France, I, 449. 

Bering Sea questions discussed. 
Sea Fisheries. ) 

Blockade declared by, without presence of 
adequate force, I, 501. 

Boundary dispute of, with{Liberia, VIII, 129, 175. 

Boundary dispute of, with Venezuela regarding 
British Guiana, VIII, 619; IX, 36, 181, 441, 526, 
632, 655, 722; X, 155+ 

Arbitration of— 

Discussed, X, 112. 

Recommended by President Cleveland, IX, 
632. 

Treaty regarding, IX, 722. 

Monroe doctrine reasserted and attitude of 
United States respecting, discussed by 
President Cleveland, IX, 632, 655. 

Boundary line with (see also Alaska; Ghent, 
Treaty of; Northeastern Boundary; North- 
western Boundary )— 

Commission for determining, dissolved, VII, 
35- 

Commission to settle, recommended, VII, 102, 
187. 


(See Bering 
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Great Britain—Continued. 

Boundary line with—Continued. 
Commissioners selected referred to, VII, 237. 
Expenses of commission referred to, VI, 7or. 
Referred to, IT, 399; V, 581, 586; VII, 144, 237. 
Settlement of, VII, 184, 403. 

Treaty regarding, referred to, VI, 696, 758. 

Canal navigation in Canada discussed, (See 
Canada, Dominion of.) 

Central America, relations between United 
States and, regarding. (See Central 
America.) 

Cession of keys on Bahama Banks to United 
States, negotiations regarding, II, 347. 

Claims of, against United States, I, 252; II, 52, 
562; III, 39; V, 464; VI, 46, 382; VII, 237, 289; 
VIII, 390; IX, 227. (See also Lord Nelson, 
The.) ; 

Agreement to discharge, I, 341. 
Award of commission, VII, 237. 

Payment of, VII, 289. 

Commission for adjustment of, V, 208. 
Convention regarding, V, 190; VI, 696; IX, 665. 

Claims of, growing out of War between the 
States, VII, 237. 

Claims of United States against (see also Ala- 
bama Claims; Fisheries; Fortune Bay Out- 
tages; Vessels, United States, seized)— 

Arising from injuries to United States during 

War between the States. (See Alabama 

Claims.) 

Commission for adjustment of, V, 208, 384. 

Recommended, VII, 102. 

Convention regarding, II, 366, 369; V, 190; VI, 

696, 758. 

Correspondence regarding, VII, 45. 
Discussed and referred to by President— 

Adams, John, I, 252, 263. 

Adams, J. Q., IT, 303, 329, 353, 366. 

Grant, VII, 10, 11, 33, 237. 

Jackson, IT, 546; III, 49. 

Jefferson, I, 395, 423, 445. 

Johnson, VI, 367, 457, 579, 692. 

Madison, I, 473. 

Tyler, IV, 258, 259, 338, 366. 

Van Buren, ITI, 515, 567. 

Washington, I, 96, 97, 153, 154, 200. 
Indemnification to be allowed, IV, 258. 
Letter from minister regarding, I, 395. 
Payment of, I, 252; II, 369, 379, 420; VIII, 38. 
Treaty regarding, rejected by Senate, VII, 

33- 

Colonial trade of United States with— 
Prohibited by proclamation, IT, 375, 381. 
Proposition made to Great Britain in regard 

to, II, 480, 501, 571, 572. 

Referred to, II, 354, 366, 532, 546; VII, 168, 

169. 

Commerce of United States— 

Decrees affecting. (See Berlin and Milan 

Decrees.) 

Restrictions placed upon by, during South 

African War, X, 204. 
Spoliations committed on. 

against, ante.) _ 

Commniercial reciprocal conventions concluded 
with on behalf of colonies, X, 156, 


(See Claims 
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Great Britain—Continued. | 
Commercial relations of United States with 
colonies of. (See British Colonies.) _ 
Commercial relations with, and questions re- 
garding— 
Convention in regard to, I, 563, 569; II, 39, 59, 
195, 380. 


Proclamation regarding, transmitted, I,570. 
Discussed by President— 

Adams, John, I, 261. 

Adams, J. Q., IT, 353, 367, 375; 401, 408. 

Jackson, IT, 480, 501, 552. 

Madison, I, 474, 482, 491. 

Monroe, I, 39, 59, 76, 100, 249. 

Polk, IV, 578. 

Taylor, V, Io. 

Washington, I, 96, 122, 146, 183, 192, 198, 199. 
Renewal of, I, 468, 472. 
Suspension of,I, 473, 491; I, 375, 382. 

Commissioners’ award in the claims of the 
United States against, X, 51. 

Conduct of, toward United States before War 
of 1812 discussed, I, 499. 

Confederate envoys sent to. 
Slidell.) 

Confederate States, aid furnished to, by, and 
claims of United States arising out of. (See 
Alabama Claims, ) 

Consuls of, to United States, exequaturs to, re- 
voked, V, 391, 392. 

Convention with— 

Proposition to refer differences regarding, to 
arbitrament, V, 362. 

Referred to, II, 202, 369, 392, 403; V, 230, 243, 375; 
384. 

Conventional regulation of passage of Chinese 
laborers across American frontier proposed 
to, IX, Iog. 

Copyright privilege extended, by proclama- 

tion, IX, 147. 
Referred to, IX, 190. 

Distressed operatives of Blackburn, referred to, 
VI, 157. 

Duties— 

Claims of, for return of, settled, IV, 446. 
Remitted to citizens of United States by, rec- 
ommendations regarding, I, 583. 
Edicts of, unjust, I, 502. 
Export duties, return of, to American mer- 
chants demanded, IV, 259. 
Claims regarding, settled, IV, 446. 

Financial policy of, discussed, IV, 654. 

Fisheries, controversy with United States re- 
garding. (See Bering Sea Fisheries; Fish- 
eries. ) . 

Fisheries of, referred to, II, 564. 

Flag of, order directing salute to, by Army 

and Navy forces at Yorktown, VIII, 37. 
Referred to, VIII, 38. 
Fortifications of, on northern frontier of 
United States, ITI, 586, 598, 600. 
Gen. Macomb’s letter regarding, III, 598. 
Gen. Scott's letter regarding, III, 587, 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, for sur- 
render of, IV, 163; VIII, 404; IX, 35. 
Demands made under, IV, 278, 360, 
Discussed, VIII, 332. 


(See Mason and 
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Fugitive criminals, convention with, for sur- 
render of—Continued. 

Questions arising under, VII, 467. 

Referred to, VIII, 215; IX, 110. 

Refusal of, to comply with, VII, 367, 370, 414. 
Fugitive slavesin. (See Fugitive Slaves.) 
Greytown bombardment and claims arising 

out of. (See Greytown, Nicaragua.) 
Hostile disposition of, toward United States, I, 
491, 494, 498, 499. 
Import duties collected in contravention of 
treaty between United States and, II, 27; IV, 
424, 446. 
Importation of American products to, restric- 
tions upon, discussed, VII, 567; LX, 329, 746. 
Importations of, suspension of act prohibiting, 
recommended, I, 411. 
Imprisonment of American citizens by authori- 
ties of, II, 397, 403, 424, 560; ITI, 358, 405, 470; 
TY, 56, 75, 671; VI, 520, 629, 699; VU, 51; VIII, 
12,87; IX, 669. 
Correspondence regarding. (See Greely, 
Ebenezer S.) 

Released, II, 547. 

Trial and conviction of, VI, 602, 629, 635, 636; 
VIII, 195. 

-mposition of commercial restrictions upon 
the products and manufactures of the 
United States sought to be introduced into, 
VII, 567; TX, 329, 746. 

Imprisonment of citizens of, by United States, 

III, 623. 

Referred to, IV, 41, 74, 436, 453. 

Improper publication regarding proposition 
to adjust claims discussed, V, 155. 

In state of war with United States while latter 
remains in state of peace, I, 504. 

Interference with cargoes in neutral bottoms 
during Boer War by, X, 204. 

Invasion of northern frontier of United States 
by troops of, discussed, III, 401, 459, 478, 623; 
IV, 76. 

Island of Tigre, forcible seizure and occupa- 
tion of, by, referred to, V, 32, 65. 

Lease of station by Hawaii to, for submarine 
telegraph cable, recommendations regard- 
ing, IX, 559. 

Licenses of, acceptance of, prohibited. (See 
Licenses.) 

Light-house dues of, referred to, VII, 163. 

Mediation offered by,in dispute between United 
States and France, ITI, 213, 215. 

Accepted by United States, ITI, 213. 

Correspondence in regard to, ITI, 217. 

Rendered unnecessary, III, 216. 

Military operations of, against China termi- 
nated by treaty, IV, 213. 

Military preparations of, referred to, ITI, 586, 
598, 600. 

Minister of, to United States— 

Intercourse with, terminated by President 

Pierce, V, 375. 
Resumed, V, 441. 
Interference of, in political affairs of United 
States and action of President Cleveland 
regarding, VIII, 780, 811. 
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Minister of, to United States—Continued. 

Recalled, I, 474. 

Received, V, 441. 

Title of ambassador conferred upon, IX, 
« 442. 

Minister of United States to— 
Correspondence of, transmitted, I, 478. 
Pretoria protects British and other interests, 

X, 146. 
Letter of, transmitted, X, 29. 
Nomination of, I, 154. 
Recall of, referred to, VI, 116. 
Title of ambassador conferred upon, IX, 442. 

Monetary disturbances in, referred to, IX, 114, 
12i. 

Naturalization treaty with, VI, 696, 758; VII, 60, 
102, 123. 

Naval force on Lakes, agreement with, regard- 

ing, II, 12, 33, 36; ITI, 588, 600; IX, 333. 
Desire of Great Britain to annul, ITI, 601. 
Proclamation regarding, IT, 36. 

Navigation acts of, alterations in, referred to, 
V, lo. 

Navigation with, referred to, I, 343,574; II, 394; 
7V, Io. 

Negotiations with, II, 276, 347. 

Transmission of information regarding, re- 
fused, V, 154. 

Neutral rights of United States disregarded 
by, I, 501. 

Neutral trade between ports unfriendly to, 
interdicted by, I, 427. 

Neutrality, alleged violation of, by, referred to, 
III, 521. 

Nicaragua, authority and aggressions of, in, 
discussed, V, 33. 

Northeastern boundary line with United States 
(See Northeastern Boundary.) 

Northwestern boundary line with United 
States. (See Northwestern Boundary.) 

Officers of, misbehavior of, toward American 
vessels of war, I, 281. 

Operations against China terminated by 
treaty, IV, 213. 

Oregon Territory, dispute with United States 
regarding boundary of. (See Northwestern 
Boundary.) 

Payment of duties due, recommended, J, 583. 

Postal arrangements to be made with, IV, 563. 
Referred to, IV, 322, 578. 

Postal convention with, IV, 678; V, 22, 188; VI, 
452, 577, €35) 685. 

Ramsden, Fred W., Consul at Santiago de 
Cuba, death of, referred to, X, 106. 

Refusal of, to abide by action of minister to 
United States, I, 473. 

Relations with, discussed, I, 155, 261, 339, 340, 341, 

446, 449; II, 209; III, 400; V, 154, 155; VII, 70. 
Restrictions upon products, VII, 567. 

Ruatan Island, convention with Honduras 
regarding, V, 422. 

Salvador, differences with, V, 107. 

Samoan affairs discussed. (See Samoan Is- 
lands. ) 

San Juan Island, claim of United States and, 
to. (See San Juan Island.) 


Brisk outta, aiecteded: IV, oe oe 
Secret agent employed by, to foment disaffec- 
tion in United States, I, 498, 503. 
F _ Sioux Indians, pursuit of hostile bands of, re- 
Pree cy, sfetred to,.ViL. 1082 os 
So ‘Slave trade, convention with, for \stppteasion 
of. (See African Slave Trade.) 
Slaves exported by, in contravention of treaty 
a <a of Ghent, II, 60; X, 55. 
. Soldiers enlisted within United States by, dis- 
cussed, V, 331, 362, 375; 410. 
Spoliations committed on commerce of United 
States by. (See Claims against, ante.) 
Tariff on productions of, referred to, V, 33. 
Tariff system of, discussed, IV, 500. 
Territorial relations with, referred to, III, 515, 
521. 


Trade-marks, treaty with, regarding, VII, 456, 


467. s 
Treaty and negotiations with, regarding— 
Canals, (See Nicaragua Canal; Panama Ca- 
: nal.) . 
Tehuantepec route. (See Tehuantepec, Isth- 
mus of.) 
Treaty of peace with Commissioners were: 
Albert Gallatin, John Quincy Adams and 
James A. Bayard. Appointed in May,f1813. 
Proclamation regarding, I, 560. 
Transmitted, I, 552. 
Treaty of, with— 
Honduras referred to, V, 639. 
Nicaragua, V, 637. 
Treaty with, transmitted and discussed by 
President— 

Adams, John, I, 261, 290, 292, 295, 306. 

Adams, J. Q., II, 366, 369. 

Cleveland, VIII, 332, 404. 

Fillmore, V, 66, 81. 

Grant, VII, rot, 132, 143, 207. 

Harrison, Benj., IX, 35. 

Jefferson, I, 339, 341, 421, 445. 

Johnson, VI, 524. 

Lincoln, VI, 71, 80, 194, 200. 

Madison, I, 552, 560, 563, 569. 

Monroe, II, 36, 49, 50, 138, 195, 208, 241. 

Pierce, V, 242, 247, 277, 418. 

Polk, IV, 395, 678. 

Taylor, V, 42. 

Tyler, IV, 163, 194, 215, 229, 257. 

Washington, I, 96, 151, 152, 178, 183, 192, 194, 
198, 200, 205. 

(See also Ashburton Treaty; Clayton-Bul- 
wer Treaty; Geneva Tribunal; Ghent, 
Treaty of.) 

Acts to give effect to, passage of, proclaimed, 
VII, 225, 273. 

Referred to, VII, 289. 

Ashburton. (See Ashburton Treaty.) 


Arthur, VIII, 280. 
Madison, I, 560. ~ nese 
Pierce, V, 325, 389. = 
Ratification of, IT, 198. 
Referred to, II, 379, 380; V, 227, 410, 411, 419; 
VIII, 611. 
Regarding— a 
British North American fisheries. (See + 
Fisheries.) | = e 
Dominion over Central America. (See we 
Central America.) a 
Property and slaves taken in violation of 
treaty of Ghent, II, 366. 4 
Trade with Canada, VII, 266. a 
Rejected by Senate, VII, 33. S 
Signed at Ghent. (See Ghent, Treaty of. .) : 
Termination of, proclaimed, VIII, 280. ae 
Tribunal at Geneva to settle questions pend- 
ing between United Statesand. (See Ge- 
neva Tribunal.) ~ 
Troops of— - 
About to encroach upon territory of United 
States, I, 155. 
Landed in Nicaragua referred to, IX, 476. 
Vessels of— 
Committing depredations shall not reenter 
waters of United States, I, 402, 422, 431. 
Contraband on, for use of American insur- 
gents discussed, VI, 151. 
Embargo on— 
Imposed, I, 473. 
Referred to, I, 483, 491. 
Removed, I, 472. 
Intercourse with, forbidden, I, 431. 
Interfered with by United States. (See AL 
bion, The; Glen, The; Perthshire, The: 
Sibyl, The.) 
Ports of United States opened to, by Procla- 
mation, IT, 184, 497. 
Referred to, II, 186. 
Presented to United States. 
Franklin Bay Expedition.) 
Restrictions on, removed, II, 34, 36. 
Seized in Oregon, V, 100. 
To be restored to, V, 420; VIII, 269. 
Violate American flag, I, 500. 
Vessels of United States— 
In Great Lakes granted facilities for return- 
ing, X, 106. 
Restricted in South Africa, X, 204. 
Right tosearch, claimed by, denied by United 
States, I, 499; IV, 77, 195, 229. 
Mutual right to search, discussed, IV, 90. 
Question amicably settled, V, 507, 640. 
Referred to, I'V, 436, 447. 


(See Lady 
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Great britain—Continued. 
Vessels of United States—Continued. 
Seized or interfered with by, discussed by 
President— : 
Adams, John, I, 252, 274, 281, 
Buchanan, V, 531. 
Cleveland, VIII, 405, 613. 
Fillmore, V, 67, 139, 144. 
Grant, VII, 114, 116, 160. 
Jefferson, I, 422, 426, 432, 445, 453. 
Madison, I, 469, 492, 496. 
Polk, IV, 436, 447. : 
Tyler, IV, 56, 67, 76, 163, 223, 258, 362, 366. 
Van Buren, IIT, 459, 476, 478, 515, 567, 589, 622, 
623, 640. ; 
Washington, I, 126. 


(See also Chesapeake, The; War of 1812 dis- 


cussed. ) 

War of France and, with China, neutrality 
of United States in, V, 506, 558, 643. 

War with France, neutrality of United States 
in, proclaimed, I, 156. 

War with Russia— 
Attempts of Great Britain to draw recruits 

from United States, V, 331. 

Neutrality of United States in, V, 331. 

Wars with United States. (See Revolutionary 
War; War of 1812.) 

Welland Canal, navigation of, and questions 
growing out of. (See Welland Canal.) 

Workingmen in, correspondence of President 
Lincoln with, transmitted, VI, 157. 

Great Falls Land Case, opinion of Judge Brewer 
in, referred to, V, 541. 

Great Lakes.—Five large bodies of fresh water 
on the northern line of the United States. 
They are Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and 
Ontario. Lake Superior is the largest sheet 
of fresh water in the world; elevation above 
sea level, about 600 feet; length, about 370 
miles; area, about 32,000 sq. miles. Lake Mich- 
igan is about 340 miles long and has a depth 
of 870 feet; elevation above sea level, 582 
feet; area, over 22,000 sq. miles. Lake Huron 
has a length of 270 miles; depth, from 300 to 
1,800 feet; elevation above sea level, 581 feet; 
area, about 23,800 sq. miles. Lake Erie is 
the southernmost and shallowest of the lakes, 
and is about 250 miles long; elevation above 
sea level, 573 feet; area, 9,600 sq. miles. Lake 
Ontario is the smallest and easternmost of 
the lakes, and is 190 miles long; elevation 
above sea level, 234 feet; area, about 7,500 sq. 
miles. . 

Great Lakes (see also the several lakes): 

Canal from, to Atlantic Ocean, commission to 
consider construction of, IX, 747. 
Fortifications of, referred to, VI, 60. 
Jurisdictions of United States and Canada in, 
discussed, IX, 632. 
Naval force on— 
Agreements with Great Britain regarding, 
II, 12, 33; III, 588, 600; IX, 333. 
Desire of Great Britain to annul, ITI, 601. 
Proclamation regarding, IT, 36. 
Arrangement limiting, referred to, VI,258. 
Necessity for increasing, discussed, VI, 246. 
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Great Lakes—Continued. 

Regulations with regard to rescue and saving 
of life and property on, referred to, VIT, 567; 
VIII, 781. ¥ 

Vessels of United States in, granted facilities 
for returning, X, 106. 

Great Miami River, lands purchased on, I, 113. 

Great Osage Indians. (See Osage Indians.) 

Great Sioux Reservation. (See Sioux Reserva- 
tion.) 

Greater Republic of Central America, establish- 
ment of, discussed, X, 39, I00. 

Greece.—A country in southeastern Europe. 
Modern Greece is a Kingdom lying to the 
south of Turkey, with the Agean and Jonian 
seas to the east, south, and west. The govern- 
ment is a hereditary constitutional monarchy, 
with a Chamber of Deputies comprising 207 
members. The prevailing religion is that of 
the Greek Church. Area, 25,041 sq. miles; 
population (1896), 2,433,806. 

Greece: 

Commercial relations with, IIT, 430. - 

Condition of Greeks referred to, IT, 221. 

Currants from, duties imposed upon, discussed, 
X, 185. 

Differences with, amicably settled, V, 335. 

Diplomatic relations with, recommendations 
regarding, VI, 458; VII, 568; VIII, 43, 131. 

Expulsion of Greeks from— 

Constantinople, V, 241. 
Egypt, V, 295. 

Independence of, hope for, manifested by 
United States, IT, 193, 217, 309, 384. 

Russia furnishes aid to, IT, 384. 

Sympathy of American people for, acknowl- 
edged by, in letter of thanks, IT, 384. 

Treaty with, ITI, 430, 489. 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, repealed 
by proclamation, ITT, 322. 

War with Turkey, hope for independence of 
Greece manifested by United States, II, 193, 
217, 259, 309, 384. 

Greeley, Horace, Messrs, Clay, Thompson, Hol- 
combe, and Sanders accompanied to Wash- 
ington on peace mission by, VI, 237. 

Greely, A. W., expedition fitted out for relief of 
Lady Franklin Bay Expedition under, dis- 
cussed, VIII, 248. 

Board to consider expedition to be sent, VIII, 
226. 

Offer of rewards for rescue of, discussed, VIII, 
208, 

Recommended, VIII, 106, 200, 

Vessel presented by Great Britain to United 

States to aid in, VIII, 204. 
Return of, VIII, 332. 
Recommended, VIII, 268. 

Greely, Ebenezer S., arrest and imprisonment 
of, by authorities of New Brunswick, corre- 
spondence regarding, IIT, 358, 405. 

Claims arising out of, IIT, 470. 

Green, Charles L., passed assistant surgeon in 
Navy, court-martial of, referred to, VII, 44. 

Green, Duff, employment of, in Europe, IV, 327, 
328, 360. 

Green, Thomas J., mentioned, IV, 318. 
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Green Bay, cession of lands at, for benefit of 
New York Indians, IT, 564. 

Greenback Party.—Opposition to the resumption 
of specie payments caused a political party to 
be organized at Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 25, 
1874, called the Greenback party. The plat- 
form adopted advocated the withdrawal of all 
national and State bank currency and the sub- 
stitution therefor of paper currency, or green- 
backs, which should be exchangeable for 
interconvertible bonds bearing interest suffi- 
ciently high to keep them at par with gold, 
and that coin should only be used'in payment 
of interest on the national debt. In 1876 the 

' Greenback party nominated Peter Cooper, of 
New York, for President. He received 81,740 
votes, mostly from the Western States. In 
1878 the Greenback party united with the Labor 
Reform party, the two forming the Greenback- 
Labor party. The new party, in their plat- 
form adopted at Toledo Feb. 22, 1878, reiterated 
the demands of the original Greenback party, 
and in addition declared foran 8-hour law, pro- 
hibition of Chinese immigration, and against 
grants of land to railroads and special grants to 
corporations. Fourteen members of Congress 
were elected on this platform. Juneg, 1880, at 
their national convention held at Chicago, they 
nominated Gen. James B. Weaver, of Iowa, for 
President and B. J. Chambers, of Texas, for 
Vice-President. Their popular vote reached 
307,740. In 1884, with Gen. B. F, Butler as their 
candidate, they polled only 133,825 votes. 

Greenbacks.—The common name for the legal- 
tender Treasury notes, printed on one side in 
green ink, issued by the Government during 
the Civil War. The right of the Government 
to issue bills of credit was disputed by many 
statesmen and financiers, but the exigencies of 
the time seemed to render some such measure 
necessary and the Supreme Court finally estab- 
lished their validity. Issues of $150,000,000 
each were authorized by the laws of Feb. 25 
and July 11, 1862,and Mar, 3, 1863. ‘The result 
was that, as compared with greenbacks, gold 
was held at an average of 220 throughout 1864, 
and at one time actually rose to 285, and did 
not again touch par with greenbacks till Dec. 
17, 1878, nearly 17 years after the last previous 
sale of gold at par. By the specie resumption 
act of Jan. 14, 1875,it was ordered that on and 
after Jan. 1, 1879, all legal-tender notes pre- 
sented to the assistant treasurer of the United 
States at his office in New York should be 
redeemedincoin, Theterm “greenback” has 
been applied to other forms of United States 
securities printed in green ink, 

Greenbacks: 

Discussed, IX, 641. 
Retirement of, recommended, IX, 646, 743. 

Greenough, Horatio, statue of Washington exe- 
cuted by, IV, 57. 

Greenwich, Meridian of, starting point for com- 
puting longitude, VIII, 240. 

Greer, James A., member of board to consider 
expeditions for relief of Lady Franklin Bay 
Expedition, VIII, 226, 
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Greer County: 
Boundary dispute regarding, VIII, 317, 319. 
Proclamation against selling lands involved 
in, VIII, 740. 
Proclamation declaring lands in, in state of 
reservation, IX, 690. 

Gregory, J. Shaw, treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, VI, 62. 

Greiner, John, treaty with Indians concluded by, 
V, 191. ; 

Grenada, Island of, duties on vessels from, 
suspended by proclamation, IX, 498. 

Grenfel, George St. Leger, papers touching case 
of, transmitted, VI, 463. % 

Gresham, Walter Q., Secretary of State, IX, 395. 
Death of, announced and honors to be paid 

memory of, IX, 590, 614. 
Greytown, Nicaragua (see also Central America): 
Bombardment of, and reasons therefor, V, 
281, 
Claims arising out of, V, 464, 518. 
Complaints of foreign powers regarding, V, 
284. 
Vessels from, duties on, suspended by proc- 
lamation, VIII, 285. 

Grierson’s Raid.—In the spring of 1863 Gen. Hurl- 
but, with the approval of Gen. Grant, ordered 
Col. B. H. Grierson to proceed from La Grange, 
Tenn., with the Sixth Illinois (his own regi- 
ment), the Seventh Illinois, and the Second 
Iowa, by way of Pontotoc, in the northern part 
of Mississippi, to Baton Rouge, La., cutting the 
southern railroads and destroying bridges on 
the way. Apr. 17, 1863, the expedition started 
and on the 19th the Second Iowa was detached 
below Pontotoc and the two Illinois regiments 
proceeded to Baton Rouge, where they entered 
the Union lines May 2. The results of the ex- 
pedition are thus summed up in Grierson’s 
report: About 100 of the enemy killed and 
wounded; 500 prisoners (many of them officers) 
captured and paroled; between 50 and 60 miles 
of railroad and telegraph destroyed; more 
than 3,000 stand of arms and other stores cap- 
tured and destroyed, and 1,000 horses and mules 
seized. Federalloss, 3 killed, 7 wounded, 5 left 
sick on the route, and 9 missing. 

Griffin, Walter T., report of, transmitted, IX, 334. 

Griffon, The, seizure of, by Brazilian authorities, 
V, 246. 

Griggs, Abraham P., act granting pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 545. 

Grinnell, Moses H., mentioned, VI, 78. 

Griswold, Elisha, act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 
671. 

Griswold, Stanley, conduct of, while secretary of 
Michigan Territory referred to, I, 442. 

Groesbeck, William 8., counsel for President 
Johnson in impeachment proceedings, VI, 749. 

Grogan, Mr., capture and imprisonment of, by 
Canadians, IV, 75. 

Gros Ventre Indians.—Two separate tribes of 
wandering Indians. The Gros Ventres of the 
prairie claim to have separated from the Arap- 
ahoes. After their separation they joined first 
one tribe and then another, and because of 
their infidelity suffered many hostile attacks 


from their neighbors. In 1824 they settled with 

the Blackfeet, near the Milk River. Their 

greatest chief was Sitting Squaw. ‘Treaties 
weremade with them in 1851, 1853, 1855, 1865, and 

1868. In 1870 they were joined by theirkindred, 

the Arapahoes, and are now occupying a por- 

tion of the Blackfeet Reservation in Montana. 

They number about 1,500. 

Gros Ventre Indians: 

Allotment of lands in severalty to, referred to, 
VIII, 196. 
Treaty with, VI, 700. 

Grosvenor, Charles H., brevet brigadier-general, 
acts and proceedings of, declared null and void, 
VI, 350. 

Groveton (Va.), Battle of, or Second Battle of 
Manassas.—After eluding Pope’s army and 
destroying the military stores at Bristow Sta- 
tion and Manassas, Stonewall Jackson retired 
across the battlefield of Bull Run and awaited 
reenforcements. Longstreet arrived on Aug. 
29, swelling the numbers of the Confederate 
army to 49,000. Pope’s army numbered about 
40,000. On the evening of the 28th Kearny had 
driven the Confederate rear guard out of Cen- 
terville, and Pope, feeling sure of crushing 
Longstreet and Jackson, ordered an attack to 
be made at daylight next morning. Sigel be- 
gan the attack, which soon became general. 
McDowell’s corps arrived upon the scene of 
battle late in the afternoon, Fitz-John Porter 
never came into action, though ordered up 
by Pope. For alleged disobedience of orders 
in this connection charges were preferred 
against Porter by Pope. At night botharmies 
rested on the field. The next day, Aug. 30, the 
battle was renewed. The fiercest fighting took 
place about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, and on 
the ground where the battle of Bull Run had 
been fought July 21, 1861. The result was a 
victory for the Confederates under Lee and the 
defeat of Pope’s army. The loss of the Fed- 
erals was about 15,000, that of the Confederates 
about 8,400. This battle is also called the Sec- 
ond Battle of Manassas. 

Guadalupe Hidalgo, Treaty of.—Named from the 
Mexican village where Nicholas P, Trist, on 
behalf of the United States, Feb. 2, 1848, signed 
the treaty with Mexico (IV,573) terminating 
the war and ceding territory now comprising 
Nevada, Utah, most of Arizona, a large part of 
New Mexico, parts of Colorado and Wyoming, 
and all of California to the United States and 
accepting the Rio Grande as the boundary be- 
tween Mexico and Texas. The United States 
agreed to pay Mexico $15,000,000 (IV, 587) and 
to assume the claims of its citizens against 
Mexico arising before the treaty. Mexicans 
in the ceded territory were allowed to remain 
at their option and were assured protection as 
citizens. 

Guadalupe Hidalgo, Treaty of: 

Abrogation of eleventh article of, referred to, 
V, 238. 

Amendments to, discussed, IV, 679. 

Claims arising out of, V, 100, 238. 

Discussed, IV, 573, 587, 679. 
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Guadalupe Hidalgo, Treaty of—Continued. 
Fraudulent claims arising under, V, 147. 
Proclamation regarding, IV, 627. 

Ratifications of, exchanged at Querétaro, IV, 
587. 

Referred to, V, 7, 13, 27, 28, 42, 87, 100, 129, 169, 
2IT, 232, 370, 393. 

Guadeloupe: 

Extraordinary commission of, apply to Con- 
gress for aid, I, 151, 

Tonnage on American vessels at, referred to, 
II, 560, 

Vessels of, duties on, suspended. by proclama- 
tion, VIII, 742. 

Guam, Island of, cable communication with, 
recommended, X, 129. : 

Guano: 

Claim of American citizens to, on Alta Vela 
Island, VI, 629. 

Deposits of, on Arcas Cays, IX, 244. 

Discovery of,in Jarvis and Baker Islands re- 
ferred to, V, 486. 

Importation of, from Peru— 
Desired, V, 83, 212, 231. 
Negotiations regarding, V, 231. 

Referred to, V, 487, 537. 

Guantanamo (Cuba), Battle of.—As a prelimi- 
nary step to the capture of Santiago, June Io, 
1898, a force of 600 American marines, under 
the protecting fire of the Oregon, Marblehead, 
Dolphin, Yankee, Yosemite, Porter, and Vixen, 
was landed at Guantanamo Bay, on the south 
coast of Cuba, 35 miles east of Santiago, where 
it had been decided to establish a naval sta- 
tion. This important point was taken after 
a severe bombardment, and the position so 
won was. held by the marines, assisted by 50 
Cuban allies, despite desperate attempts to 
dislodge them, Seven Americans (including 
Surg. John B. Gibbs) were killed and 8 
wounded, and 2 Cubans were killed and 4 
wounded while holding Guantanamo prior to 
the arrival of Gen. Shafter’s army. The en- 
emy’s loss was much greater, 40 of their dead 
being left on the field. Seventeen prisoners 
were taken. After several naval demonstra- 
tions on the north coasts of Cuba and Puerto 
Rico it became evident that well-ordered land 
operations were indispensable to the reduction 
of the forts. Accordingly a land force of 15,738 
men, under Gen. W. R. Shafter, sailed from 
Tampa, Fla., June 14, and by the 24th had 
landed at Daiquiri, near Guantanamo. The 
landing was assisted by Cubans under Gen. 
Garcia. Little resistance was encountered 
from the Spaniards. 

Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, landing of American 
marines and subsequent fighting at, discussed, 
X, 92. 

Guatemala.—A Republic of Central America. It 
is bounded on the north by Mexico, on the 
east by Honduras, on the south and southeast 
by Salvador, and on the west and southwest by 
the Pacific Ocean. Itis a mountainous coun- 
try. The chief product is coffee. The country 
is divided into 22 departments. ‘The executive 
is vested in a President and legislative in a 
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National Assembly. Roman Catholicism is 
the prevailing religion. Area, about 49,000 sq. 
miles; population (1900), 1,574,340. 

Guatemala: 

Boundary dispute with Mexico, VIII, 40, 129, 215. 

Arbitration of, submitted to United States 

minister, IX, 634; X, 40. 
Diplomatic relations with, VII, 610. 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, for sur- 

render of, VII, 113; VIII, 538, 594, 614. 
Minister of United States to, action of, regard- 

ing seizure of Gen. Barrundia on the Aca- 
pulco and subsequent recall of, discussed, 
IX, 109. 

Papers regarding, transmitted, IX, 130. 
Political affairs of, referred to, IX, 438. 
Relations with, VIII, 80. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifications of, 
proclaimed, IX, 281. 
Discussed, IX, 312. 
Treaty with, transmitted and discussed, V, 34; 
VII, 113; VIII, 538, 594, 614. 
Extension of time for ratification of, recom- 
mended, V, 150. 
War in Central America caused by, discussed, 
VIII, 326. 
War with Salvador, IX, 108. 

Guerra, Jesus, demand of Mexico for extradi- 
tion of, refused, X, 108. 

Guerrero, Don José, mentioned, V, 34. 

Guerridre, The, capture and destruction of, by 
the Constitution, I, 517. 

Guest, John, thanks of Congress to, recom- 
mended, VI, 76. 

Guiana, British. (See British Guiana.) 

Guilford Court-House (N. C.), Battle of.—The 
American army, when arranged for battle at 
Guilford Court-House, N. C., Mar. 15, 1781, con- 
sisted of 4,404 men, including 1,490 regular in- 
fantry and 161 cavalrymen, under command 
of Gen. Greene. The remainder were raw 
militia. Cornwallis’s army was not more than 
2,200 strong. The conflict lasted 2 hours, and 
the Americans were repulsed after ‘having 
killed or wounded nearly one-third of the Brit- 
isharmy. Cornwallis and Leslie were the only 
British general officers not wounded. ‘The ex- 
act number of British killed and wounded was 
officially reported at 544. The total American 
casualties were reported as 1,311. Lord Corn- 
wallis retreated after the battle to thé coast. 
Pitt and other great leaders in Great Britain 
regarded this engagement as the precursor of 
ruin to British supremacy in the South. 

Guiteau, Charles, President Garfield assassi- 
nated by, VIII, 13. 

Gulf of Mexico. (See Mexico, Gulf of.) 

Gun Factory for Army, establishment of, at Wa- 
tervliet Arsenal, N. Y., discussed, VIII, 789. 

Gun-Foundry Board: 

Appointed in 1890, report of, transmitted, IX, 

130, 132. 

Discussed, VIII, 210, 246, 
Referred to, VIII, 211, 262. 

Gun Manufactory, erection of, recommended, ITI, 

391, 497. 


Gunboats. (See Vessels, United States.) 
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Gurovits, Odon, report of, on Navajo Indians 

~ transmitted, IX, 347. 

Gutte, Isidore, claim of, to vessel commedited 
by Salvador and subsequently presented to 
United States, VIII, 403. 

Guyse, George W., act granting pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 447. 

Gwin, Samuel, register of land office: 
Nomination of, and reasons therefor, I, 574, 

607, 635. 
Official conduct of, charges affecting, ITT, 228. 

Qwin, William M.: 

Immigration plans of, referred to, VI, 373. 
Mentioned, V, 32. 
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Habeas Corpus.—In law a writissued by a judge or 
court requiring the body of a person restrained 
of liberty to be brought before the judge or 
into the court, that the lawfulness of the re- 
straint may be investigated and determined. 
The writ of habeas corpus is one of the chief bul- 
wartks of civil liberty, being perhaps the best 
security against the grosser forms of tyranny 
ever devised. Its foundation is in the Magna 
Charta of England. The power to suspend itis 
naturally a subject of the gravest importance. 
‘Lhe Constitution of the United States, Article I, 
section 9, provides: ‘‘The privilege of the writ 
of habeas corpus shall not be suspended unless: 
when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the pub- 
lic safety may require it.””’ The writ has been 
suspended many timesin England. It was sus- 
pended in Rhode Island by State authority dur- 
ing Dorr’s Rebellion. July 5, 1861, Attorney- 
General Bates gave an opinion in favor of the 
President’s power to suspend the writ. Mar. 3, 
1863, Congress approved this opinion, and there- 
after many arrests were made for disloyal prac- 
tices. Sept. 24, 1862, the suspension of the writ 
was made general so far as it concerned per- 
sons arrested by military officers for disloyalty. 
In 1866, in the case of Milligan, arrested in Indi- 
ana in 1864 and sentenced to death by a military 
tribunal, the Supreme Court, having been ap- 
peated to, decided that the privilege of the writ 
could not be suspended in districts where the 
action of the civil courts was not interrupted, 
except that military commissioners might be 
given jurisdiction to try residents of rebellious 
States, prisoners of war, and persons in the 
military and navalservices. Milligan, beinga 
civilian, was exempt from the laws of war and 
could only be tried by a jury. (See also Mer- 
ryman Case; Milligan Case. ) 

Habeas Corpus: 

Authority given by President Lincoln to sus- 
pend writ of, VI, 16, 17, 18, 19, 39, 99, 112, 121. 
Referred to, VI, 24. 
Suspension of writ of, by President Lincoln, 
VI, 98, 170, 219. 
Revoked as to certain States by President 
Johnson, VI, 331, 333. 
Suspension of writ of, in South Carolina by 
President Grant, VII, 136, 139. 
Revoked as to Marion County, VII, 138. 
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Hagerman, Mary J., act granting pension to, ve- 


toed, VIII, 476. 

Hague, The, International Statistical Congress 
at, referred to, VII, 128. 

Hail Columbia.—A popular national song writ- 
ten by Judge Joseph Hopkinson, of Philadel- 
phia, in 1798, when war with France seemed im- 
minent, The air to which Mr. Hopkinson’s 
words are sung, and indeed for which they 
were expressly written, was first known as 
General Washington’s March and later as The 
President’s March. It was composed by Prof. 
Feyles, leader of the orchestra of the John 
Street Theater, New York, in 1789,and played 
when Washington went to New York to be 
inaugurated President. ‘The song was first 
sung by an actor named Fox in a Philadelphia 
theater, and immediately became a great fa- 
vorite. 

Haiti.—An island of the Greater Antilles, and 
next to Cuba the largest of the West Indian 
islands. It is divided politically into the Re- 
publics of Haiti and Santo Domingo. It is 
separated from Cuba by the Windward Pas- 
sage. Haiti was discovered by Columbus in 
1492. The first Spanish colony in the New 
World was established on the island in 1493. 
Area of whole island, about 28,250 sq. miles; 
population, estimated, 1,380,000. ‘The Republic 
of Haiti occupies the western portion of the 
island of Haiti. The executive is vested ina 
President, chosen for 7 years, and a legislature, 
comprising a Senate and Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives. The religion is Roman Catholic. 
Haiti has suffered continually from revolu- 
tions. Area of Republic of Haiti, 10,204 sq. 
miles; population, 90 percent of whichis black, 
(1894), 1,210,625. 

Haiti: 

Claims of United States against, III, 640; IV, 214; 

V, 227; VIII, 78, 129, 333, 535) 784; LX, 667, 668. 

Award referred to, VIII, 538. 
Settlement of, X, 107. 

Correspondence with, transmitted, IX, 475. 

Diplomatic intercourse with, provision for, 
recommended, VIII, 129. 

Duties imposed upon American products by, 
retaliatory measures proclaimed, IX, 267. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, for sur- 
render of, VI, 258. 

Imprisonment of American citizens by, VI, 631; 
VIII, 78, 333, 535, 538, 784; EX, 437, 667. 

Independence of, recognition of, by United 
States recommended, VI, 47. 

Instructions to naval officers in command on 
coast of, referred to, VII, 69. 

Insurrections in, discussed, VIII, 237, 333, 783; 
TX, 36. 

Mission to, elevation of, recommended, IX, 
33- 

Naval force at, referred to, VI, 634. 

Recognition of, by United States referred to, 
IX, 36. 

Relations with, discussed, VI, 687. 

Social condition of, discussed, VI, 687. 

Treaty with, transmitted and discussed, VI, 128, 
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Haiti—Continued. — 

Vessels of United States seized or interfered 

with by, V, 144; VIII, 783, 805. 

Vessels refused clearance by, discussed, IX, 437. 
Haiti, Island of. (See Haiti; Santo Domingo.) 
Haldeman, Francis W., act for relief of, reasons 

for applying pocket veto to, VIIT, 485. 

Hale, C, H., treaty with Indians concluded by, 
VI,202. 

Hale, W. J., claim of, against Argentine Repub- 
lic, VIII, 219. 

Halifax Commission.—A commission consisting 
of representatives of the United States and 
Great Britain which met in 1877 at the city of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, to decide what amount 
should be paid by the former country for the 
fishing privileges granted its citizens by the 
treaty of 1871. The Canadians insisted that 
the concessions granted to citizens of the 
United States by that instrument were much 
more valuable than those obtained by them- 
selves in the reciprocal privileges given them 
by it. The commission decided that the United 
States Government should pay the sum of 
$5,500,000, and Congress appropriated that 
amount. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia: 

American prisoners of war in, I, 522. 

Fishery Commission held at, under treaty of 

Washington referred to, VII, 467, 483, 485, 486. 

Award of commission and appropriation for, 
discussed, VII, 496. (See also Geneva Tri- 
bunal.) 

Hall, Allen A., mentioned, IV, 353. 

Hall, Benjamin F., compensation to, discussed, 
V, 96. 

Hall, Charles F., publication of second edition of 
Second Arctic Expedition made by, suggested, 
VIII, 79. 

Hall, Cyrenius, losses sustained by, II, 562. 

Halleck, Henry W.: 

Lieutenant in Engineer Corps, report of, on 

means of national defense, IV, 360. 
Major-general— 
Assigned to command of Department of Mis- 
sissippi, VI, 111. 
Assigned to command of land forces of 
United States, VI, 116. 
Relieved from command and assigned to 
duty as chief of staff, VI, 234. 

Halpine, William G., Fenian prisoner, release of, 
referred to, VII, 160. 

Halteman, Henry, act for relief of, vetoed, IX, 575. 

Ham, John D., act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 42r. 

Hamburg (see also Germany): 

International Agricultural Exhibition to be 

held in, referred to, VI, 147, 197. 
International Cattle Exhibition at, VIII, 127. 
International Polar Congress at, referred to, 

VII, 583. 

Ministér of, received in United States, II, 383. 

Treaty with, II, 422, 425; V, 150. 

Vessels of — 

Application for rights regarding, II, 52. 

Discriminating duties on, suspended, II, 38. 

Hamburg, 8. C., slaughter of American citizens 
in, referred to, VII, 375. 
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Hamed, Mahommed, treaty between Turkey and 
United States concluded by, II, 530. 

Hamer, Thomas L., mentioned, IV, 565. 

Hamilton, Alexander, commissioner of land titles 
in East Florida, report of transmitted to the 
House by President Monroe, II, 243. 

Hamilton, Andrew J., provisional governor of 
Texas, appointed, with authority to arrange 
and direct a convention of delegates to be 
chosen by only loyal citizens of the State and 
by none others, VI, 321. 

Hamilton, Charles S., brevet second lieutenant, 
promotion of, to second lieutenant recom- 
mended, IV, 446. 

Hamilton, David W., act granting pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 422. 

Hamilton. James A., correspondence regarding 
northeastern boundary. (See Northeastern 
Boundary.) 

Hamilton, Sarah, act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 566. : 

Hamlin, Hannibal, death of, announced and 
honors to be paid memory of, IX, 174. 

Hamm, John, papers regarding character and 
qualifications of, transmitted, II, 476. 

Hammond, Samuel, colonel commandant, com- 
missioned, I, 376. 

Hampton Normal Agricultural Institute, Indians 
to be educated at, VII, 503. 

Hampton Roads (Va. ), Battle of.—One of the 
most celebrated maritime conflicts known to 
history. Aside from the dramaticinterest that 
surrounds the battle of Hampton Roads, it is 
important from the fact that it marks the tran- 
sition from the old to the new style of naval 
warfare, the passing of the ancient wooden 
frigate and the advent of the modern navy. 
When the navy-yard at Norfolk was seized by 
the Confederates in April, 1861, they found the 
steam frigate Merrimac (40 guns) scuttled and 
sunk, She was afterwards raised and her deck 
covered with a slanting roof made of 3 layers 
of iron, each 1% inches thick, This armor ex- 
tended 2 feet below the water line and rose ro 
feetabove. ‘The bow was provided witha ram. 
Her armament consisted of eight 11-inch guns, 
4 on each side, and a 100-pounder rifled Arm- 
strong gun at each end. She was then named 
the Virginia. About noon Mar. 8, 1862, she came 
down the Elizabeth River under command of 
Commodore Franklin Buchanan, who had been 
an officer in the United States Navy. The 
sloop of war Cumberland, 24 guns and 376 men, 
stood athwart her course and opened fire. ‘The 
projectiles of the Cumberland from thirteen 9 
and 10 inch guns struck the oncoming mon- 
ster aud glanced from her armor, Advancing 
with all her speed in the face of 6 or 8 broad- 
sides, the massive hulk of iron rammed her 
prow into the Cumberland just forward of the 
main chains and instantly opened fire from 
every gun that could be brought to bear. The 
Cumberland sank in 54 feet of water, her flag 
flying and guns firing as she went down, tak- 
ing with her over 100 dead, sick, and wounded 
of the crew. The Merrimac (Virginia) then 
turned her attention to the Congress. Oneshot 
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killed 17 men at one of the latter’s guns, When 
the flag of surrender was run up only 218 sur- 
vived of a. crew of 434 men. At 7 o'clock in 
the evening the ironclad retired behind Sew- 
ells Point. Next morning (Sunday, Mar. 9) 
she approached the Minnesota, which had 
grounded on a bar. Before getting near 
enough to deliver a shot a strange-looking ves- 
sel, called the Monitor, commanded by Lieut. 
John I,. Worden, stood across her path. The 
Merrimac proceeded and sent a shell toward 
the Minnesota. ‘The answer was 2 shots from 
the 11-inch guns in the revolving “cheese 
box,” which the turret of the Monztor resem- 
bled. The effect of these was to attract the un- 
divided attention of the Merrimac. Rising only 
to feet out of the water, the Monttor was nota 
tempting mark, and the shot that did strike 
glanced off harmlessly, For the most part the 
shot flew over the low deck. Five times the 
Merrimac tried to run down the Monitor, and 
at each attempt received the fire of her 11-inch 
guns at close quarters. After having been 
twice aground and receiving 2 broadsides from 
the Minnesota, the Merrimac withdrew from 
the conflict, badly disabled and almost unman- 
ageable. On the Merrimac 2 men were killed 
and 19 wounded, Lieut. Worden was injured. 
(See also Merrimac, The; Monitor, The.) 

Hampton Roads, Va.: 

Conference at, discussed and correspondence 
regarding restoration of peace, VI, 260. 

Monitor-Merrimac naval engagement in, VI, 
I12, 

Hancock, John, governor of Massachusetts, letter 
of, regarding eastern boundary transmitted, 
ay73. 

Hancock, Winfield S. : 

Death of, announced and honors to be paid 
memory of, VIII, 492. 

Department of South merged in Department 
of East under command of, VIII, 167. 

Ordered to execute sentence of military court 
in case of assassins of President Lincoln, VI, 
348. 

Patriotic conduct of, recognition of, by Con- 
gress recommended, VI, 595. 

Hand, Ellen, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 823. 

Handy, Moses P., special commissioner to Paris 
Exposition, death of, referred to, X, 104. 

Hanging Rock (8. C.), Battle of.—On the evening 
of Aug. 6, 1780, Col. Sumter, with a force of 150 
men, attacked the British post at Hanging 
Rock, a large bowlder jutting out from the 
high bank of the Catawba River, in South Car- 
olina, 11 miles from Rocky Mount. A body of 
North Carolina refugees under Col. Bryan fled 
upon the approach of Sumter, but the Prince 
of Wales Regiment defended the post for 4 
hours and was almost annihilated, the British 
loss aggregating 269. ‘he American loss was 
12 killed and 41 wounded. 

Hanks, John F., act for relief of estate of, vetoed, 
VII, 70. 

Hannen, Sir Nicholas John, arbitrator of Cheek 
claim against Siam, X, rrr, 


i* 


Hanover: 
Exequatur issued consul of, revoked, VI, 511. 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, for sur- 
render of, V, gor. 
Stade dues, treaty with, for abolition of, VI, 
59, 64. 
Referred to, VI, 127. : 
Tréaty with, transmitted and discussed, III, 
594; IV, 453, 629; V, 301; VI, 59, 64. 
Referred to, III, 604; VI, 127. 
Vessels of, discriminating duties on, suspended 
by proclamation, II, 404, 

Hanover Court-House (Va.), Battle of.—May 24, 
1862, while McClellan's army was advancing 
up the peninsula toward Richmond, Gen. Fitz 
John Porter was sent with 12,000 men to Han- 
over Court-House, 17 miles north of Richmond, 
to meet and facilitate the advance of McDow- 
ell's corps, which was to join McClellan by 
way of Fredericksburg. Here, May 27, Porter 
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Harper, Mr., treaty with Indians concluded by, 


referred to, V, 156. 


Harpers Ferry (Va.), Capture of.—After Stone- 


wall Jackson was detached from Lee’s army in 
Maryland he recrossed the Potomac at Wil- 
liamsport Sept. 12, 1862, and proceeded down 
the Virginia side of the river to Harpers Ferry. 
Sept. 13 he occupied Loudoun Heights and on 
the 14th Maryland Heights, meeting with but 
little opposition. On the night of the 14th Col. 
Davis with 2,000 cavalry crossed the river be- 
tween the Confederate forces and escaped. 
Jackson opened fire on the garrison on the 
evening of the 14th and continued on the morn- 
ing of the 15th until Col. Dixon S. Miles, mor- 
tally wounded, surrendered 11,583 men, 73 guns, 
13,000 smallarms, 200 wagons, and large quanti- 
ties of supplies. The killed and wounded on 
the Union side numbered 217, while the Confed- 
erates sustained no loss. 


met and defeated the Confederates under Gen. Harpers Ferry, Va., insurrection at, discussed, 
Branch. The Federal loss was 397; that of V, 553. 
the Confederates between 200 and 300 killed Harrell, Abram, thanks of Congress to, recom- 


and 730 taken prisoners. McDowell was re- mended, VI, 76. 
called and Porter returned to hisformercamp Harriman, David B., treaty with Indians con- 
at Gaines Mill. cluded by, V, 296. 
Hans, The, appropriation to owners for deten- Harrington, Edward M., act for relief of, vetoed, 
tion of, recommended, X, 73, 111, 232. VIII, 471. 
Hanson, Grafton D., restoration of, to rank in Harris, Thomas M., member of court to try as- 
Army recommended, IV, 518. : sassins of President Lincoln, etc., VI, 336. 
Harbaugh, Sarah, act granting pension to, vetoed, Harris, Townsend, treaty with Japan concluded 
VIII, 446. by, V, 481. 
Harbors. (See Rivers and Harbors.) Harris, William T., claim of, to property with- 
Hardee, William J., major by brevet, nomina- held by Brazilian Government, VI, 7o1. 
tion of and reasons therefor, IV, 593. Harrisburg Conyention.—The high-tariff woolen 
Harden, Simmons W., act granting pension to, bill of 1827 passed the House of Representa- 
vetoed, VIII, 426. tives, but was rejected in the Senate by the 
Hardy, James G. W., act for relief of, vetoed, casting vote of the Vice-President. The protec- 
VIII, 679. tionists thereupon called a convention to meet 
Hargous, P. A., mentioned, V, 106. at Harrisburg, Pa., the following year. This 
Harkins, Mary F., act granting pension to, ve- body was made up mainly of delegates from the 
toed, VIII, 678. New England and Middle States. It presented 
Harlem Heights (N. Y.), Battle of.—After Wash- the idea of protection to the people and decided 
ington had successfully withdrawn the Amer- to ask for an increased duty upon woolens and 
icans troops from Long Island he proceeded also upon other manufactured articles. The 
to strengthen and fortify his lines at Kings activity of the delegates to this convention and 
Bridge, on Harlem Heights. Sept. 15, 1776, the sentiment aroused resulted in the passage 
the British ships in the East River landed a of the high-tariff law of 1828, which its enemies 
small force at Kips Bay, and on the 16th Gen. nicknamed ‘The bill of abominations.” 
Howe sent a regiment and 2 battalions of in- Harrison, Anna, resolution of Congress on death 
fantry to dislodge the Americans. The British of husband transmitted to, IV, 55. 
were driven back with a loss of nearly 200 in Reply of, IV, 56. 
killed and wounded. Harrison, Benjamin (twenty-third President 
Harlem River, N. Y., navigation of, report of coast United States): 
survey on the possibility and expense of ren- Annual messages of, IX, 32, 107, 180, 306. 
dering navigable for commercial purposes, V, Arbitrator in boundary dispute between Ar- 
589. gentine Republic and Brazil. (See Cleve- 
Harmon, Judson, Attorney-General, order to, re- land, Grover, arbitrator.) 
specting indebtedness of Pacific railroads, IX, Biographical sketch of, IX, 3. 
8or. Bland-Allison Act discussed by, IX, 4o. 
Harney, William S. : Civil service discussed by, IX, 52, 120, 207, 331. 
Correspondence of, referred to, V, 579. (See also Civil Service.) 
Sioux Indians— Commercial and industrial interests of United 
Report of, on, VI, 699. States discussed by, IX, 306. 
Stipulations with, recommendations regard- Constitutional amendment regarding selec- 
ing, V, 379. tion of Presidential electors recommended 


Visit of, to San Juan Island discussed, V, 562. by, IX, 209. 
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Harrison, Benjamin—Continued. 

Finances discussed by, IX, 37, 113, 193, 318. 

Foreign policy discussed by, IX, 10, 183, 315, 348. 

Inaugural address of, IX, 5. 

Member of Mississippi River Improvement 
Commission, resignation of, referred to, VII, 
637. 

Portrait of, IX, 2. 

Powers of Federal and State Governments dis- 
cussed by, IX, 54, 127, 331- 

Proclamations of— 

Admission of— 

Montana, IX, 24. 
North Dakota, IX, 20. 
South Dakota, IX, 22. 
Washington, IX, 25. 

Agreement with Great Britain for modus 
vivendi in relation to Bering Sea fisheries, 
TX, 146. 

Anniversary of discovery of America, IX, 
289. 

Centennial celebration of inauguration of 
Washington, IX, 18. 

Collisions at sea, IX, r1o2. 

Contracts for grazing on Cherokee Outlet 

declared void, IX, 97. 
Time for removing stock extended, IX, 


99- 
Copyright privilege to- 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Swit- 
zerland, IX, 147. 
Germany, IX, 278. 
Italy, IX, 301. 5 
Division of portion of Sioux Reservation, IX, 
94. 
Duties on vessels from Tobago suspended, 
IX, 163. 
Duties upon imports from— 
Colombia, IX, 265. 
Haiti, IX, 267. 
Venezuela, IX, 268. 
Extraordinary session of Senate, IX, 382. 
Indian titles to lands in Nebraska extin- 
guished, IX, roo, 
Insurrection in Idaho, IX, 288. 
Lands— 
Opened to settlement, IX, 15, 144, 156, 272, 
275, 292. 
Set apart as public reservation, IX, 142, 155, 
160, 251, 260, 270, 284, 287, 351, 357, 360, 362, 
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Harrison, Benjamin—Continued. 
Proclamations of—Continued. 
Unlawful combinations in— 
Idaho, IX, 288. 
Wyoming, IX, 290. 
World’s Columbian Exposition, IX, 140. 
Sherman Act discussed by, IX, 113, 193. 


State of the Union discussed by, IX, 32, 107, 


306. 
Tariff discussed by, IX, 38, 121, 191, 309. 


Thanksgiving proclamations of, IX, 19, 101, 162, _ 


gor. 
Veto messages of— 


Authorizing Ogden, Utah, to assume in- 
creased indebtedness, IX, 83. 

Authorizing Oklahoma City to issue bonds 
to provide right of way for railroad, EX, 136. 

Bookmaking and pool selling in District of 

Columbia, IX, 93. 
Referred to, IX, 116. 

Changing boundaries of Uncompahgre Res- 
ervation, IX, 87. 4: 

Declaring retirement of C. B. Stivers from 
Army legal, IX, 91. 

Establishing circuit courts of appeals and 
regulating jurisdiction of United States 
courts, TX, 244. 

Establishing Record and Pension Office of 
War Department, etc., IX, 138. 

Extending time to purchasers of Indian 
lands in Nebraska, IX, go. 

Issuance of railroad bonds by Maricopa 
County, Ariz., IX, 88. : 

Number of district attorneys and marshals 
in Alabama, IX, 350. 

Public building at— 

Bar Harbor, Me., IX, 136. 
Dallas, Tex., IX, 84. 
Hudson, N. Y., IX, 86. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., LX, 86. 

Relief of— 

Administratrix of estate of G. W. Law- 
rence, IX, 139. 

Charles P. Chouteau, IX, 93. 
683.) 

Portland Company, of Maine, IX, 92. 
Submitting claim of William McGarrahan 
to Court of Private Land Claims, IX, 245. 

Suits against United States, IX, 247. 


(See also IX, 


Harrison, J. 0., mentioned, V, 425. 
Harrison, Napoleon, thanks of Congress to, rec- 
ommended, VI, 76. 
Harrison, William 
United States): 
Biographical sketch of, IV, 3. 
Death of— 
Announcements of, IV, 22. 
Certificate of, IV, 30. 
Day of fasting and prayer recommended in 
consequence of, IV, 32. 
Honors to be paid memory of, IV, 24. 
Report of physicians on, IV, 31. 
Resolution of Congress on, IV, 55. 
Foreign policy discussed by, IV, 18. 
Governor of Indiana Territory, success of 
troops under command of, I, 496. 
Inaugural address of, IV, 5. 


369, 375, 376, 379, 380. 
Pardons to polygamists, IX, 368, 
Prevent extermination of seals in Bering 
Sea, IX, 14, 98, 143, 146, 262. 
Tariff laws of— 
Austria-Hungary, IX, 283. 
Brazil, CX, 141. 
British West Indies, IX, 253. 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, IX, 148. 
Dominican Republic, IX, 153. 
Germany, IX, 258. 
Guatemala, IX, 281. 
Honduras, IX, 279. 
Nicaragua, IX, 263. 
Thanksgiving, IX, 19, 101, 162, 301. 
Tolls upon Canadian vessels, IX, 290, 
Revoked, IX, 377. 


Henry (ninth President 


Major-general, military talents of, commented 
on, I, 535. 

Nominations of, unacted on withdrawn by, 
IV, 21. 

Portrait of, IV, 2. 

Proclamation of, convening extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress, IV, 2r. 

Provision for family of, for expenses incurred 
in removing to Washington recommended, 
IV, 40. 

Remains of, removal of, to North'Bend, Ohio, 

for interment, IV, 54. 
Correspondence regarding, IV, 53. 

Hartford Convention.—Hartford, Conn., has been 
the scene of two historic conventions with 
almost opposite purposes. In the autumn of 
1780 delegates from all the Northern States 
assembled there to devise means to strengthen 
the financial system of the Federal Govern- 
ment and to raise and equip troops for the 
prosecution of the War of Independence. A 
second convention was held there Dec. 15, 
1814-Jan.5, 1815,and had for its object the de- 
nunciation of the war with Great Britain. 
It consisted of delegates from Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont, and_was held behind closed 
doors. The New England Federalists were 
much opposed to the War of 1812,.as it 
wrought great damage to their commercial 
interests. They denounced the policy of the 
Government in drafting men for the Army 
and demanded reforms in the direction of 
States’ rights. Having been accused of an 
attempt to disrupt the Union, the convention 
denied ‘‘any present intention to dissolve the 
Union,” but admitted that “if a dissolution 
should become necessary by reason of the 
multiplied abuses of bad administration it 
should, if possible, be the work of peaceable 
times and deliberate consent.’”’ It laid down 
the general principle that “it is as much the 
duty of the State authorities to watch over 
the rights reserved as of the United States to 
exercise the powers that are delegated.” The 
resolutions of the convention were indorsed 
by the legislatures of Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts and pressed upon Congress. No at- 
tention was there paid to them, They are of 
interest as showing that secession was contem- 
plated in New England at an early date in our 
history. ‘he strength of the Federalist party 
in the States where it had been strongest began 
to wane after the holding of this convention. 

Hartmount, E. Hertzberg, Dominican consul- 
general in London, mentioned, VII, 63. 

Hartranft, John F.: 

Member of Cherokee Commission, death of, 
referred to, IX, 46. 

Special provost-marshal in trial of persons im- 
plicated in assassination of President Lin- 
coln, appointed, VI, 334. 

Harvey, John, correspondence regarding— 
Imprisonment of Ebenezer S. Greely, ITI, 358. 
Northeastern boundary. (See Northeastern 

Boundary.) 
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Harrison, William Henry—Continued. 
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Harvey, Thomas H., treaties with Indians con- 
cluded by, IV, 423, 454. 

Hatch, Davis, imprisonment of, by Dominican 
Republic referred to, VII, 50, 59. 

Hatch, Edward, brigadier-general, nomination of, 
referred to, VI, 202. 

Hatchers Run (Ya.), Battle of.—Oct. 27, 1864, in 
an attempt to seize the South Side Railroad and 
get nearer Richmond, the Second Army Corps, 
under Hancock, and 2 divisions of the Fifth 
Corps forced a passage of Hatchers Run, the 
termination of the Confederate works on the 
right, and moved up on the south side of it to 
the point where the run is crossed by the Boyd- 
ton plank road. In support of the movement 
Butler made a demonstration on the north side 
of the James River and attacked the Confeder- 
ates on both the Williamsburg and York River 
railroads. The Confederates moved across 
Hatchers Run and made a fierce attack upon 
Hancock, but were driven back into their 
works. During the night Hancock retired to his 
old position, having lost 1,900 men, one-third of 
whom were missing. Feb. 5, 1865, Grant made 
another attempt to turn the Confederate lines 
at Hatchers Run. Theonly gain was an exten- 
sion to the westward of the Federal lines. The 
losses in the attempt were 2,000 on the Federal 
and about 1,000 on the Confederate side. 

Hatteras Expedition.—Aug. 26, 1861, an expedition 
against forts Hatteras and Clark was sent out 
from Fortress Monroe under Commodore 
Stringham and Gen. Butler. The naval force 
consisted of the Minnesota and 4 other vessels 
and transports and the land force of about 
goomen. Fort Clark was occupied on the 27th 
without serious opposition. On the morning 
of the 28th bombardment of Fort Hatteras be- 
gan, and on the 2gth at 11 o’clock the fort sur- 
rendered. Butler occupied the works with his 
land forces. Capt. Barron and 615 prisoners 
were sent north on the flagship Minnesota. 
Twenty-five pieces of artillery, 1,000 stand of 
arms, and a large quantity of ordnance stores, 
provisions, etc., fell into the hands of the 
victors. - 

Haupt, Herman, chief of construction and trans- 
portation in Department of Rappahannock, 
WE, E13: 

Havana, Cuba (see also Cuba): 

Destruction of the Mazne in harbor of, X, 52, 
65, 83. 
Findings of court of inquiry discussed, X, 
52, 65. 
Number of lives lost in, report on, X, 71. 
Proposition of Spain to investigate causes 
of, referred to, X, 65. 

Hawaiian Islands.—A group of islands in the 
North Pacific Ocean. The principal islands 
are Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, Kauai, Lanai, Kahu- 
laui, Molokai, and Niihau. They are moun- 
tainous and volcanic. The exports are sugar, 
rice, bananas, and wool. The inhabitants are 
about one-fourth Hawaiians, the remainder 
being Chinese, Japanese, and Portuguese, with 
a few Americans, British,and Germans. The 
islands were discovered in 1542, The govern- 
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ment was a monarchy, with a king, cabinet, 
and legislature. David Kalakaua was made 
King in 1874, succeeding Lunalilo. He died in 
189r and was succeeded by Liliuokalani as 
Queen. She was deposed by a committee of 
public safety Jan. 17, 1893, and a provisional 
government was formed, headed by Sanford 
B. Dole. A treaty of annexation to the United 
States was then concluded and sent to the Sen- 
ate by President Benj. Harrison, and it was 
pending when President Cleveland was inau- 
gurated. He promptly withdrewit. The res- 
toration of the Queen was attempted, but 
failed, July 4, 1894,a Republic was proclaimed, 
with Mr. Dole as President. After President 
McKinley’s term began another treaty of an- 
nexation was sent to the Senate, Pending 
its consideration a joint resolution passed Con- 
gress annexing the islands. It was approved 
July 7, 1898. On June 14, 1900 the Islands were 
constituted “ The Territory of Hawaii.” Area 
6,640 sq. miles; population (1900), 154,001. 
Hawaiian Islands: 
Annexation of, to United States, X, 107, 174. 
(See also Control over, pos?.) 
Action of American minister regarding, dis- 
cussed by President Cleveland, IX, 441, 460. 
Discussed by President— 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 348. 
McKinley, X, 107. 
Dispatch of Henry A. Pierce regarding, VII, 
131. 
Information regarding, refused, V, 155, 159. 
Treaty for, transmitted by President Benj. 
Harrison, IX, 348. 
Withdrawn by President Cleveland, IX, 393. 
Discussed, IX, 441, 460. 
Cable communication with, recommended, VII, 
613; VIII, sor, 783; IX, 316; X, 129, 224. 
Surveys for, in progress, IX, 188, 228, 244. 
Commission to report upon legislation con- 
cerning, X, 108. 
Control over— 
Must not pass to foreign powers, IV, 211; V, 
17, 120; VI, 689; IX, 348. 
Not sought by United States, IV, a1. 
Customs relations with foreign powers after an- 
nexation of, to United States discussed, X, 108, 
Differences of, with France referred to, V, 120. 
Discussed by President— 
Cleveland, VIII, 500; IX, 441, 460. 
Fillmore, V, 120, 155, 159. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 348. 
Johnson, VI, 689. 
McKinley, X, 174,228.] 
Taylor, V, 17. 
Tyler, IV, 211. 
Duties wrongfully levied, IX, r1o. 
Efforts of, to seek replenishment of population 
discussed, VIII, 43. 
Government of— 

Change in, and interference of American 
minister in, discussed, IX, 441, 460. 
Proposed change referred to, VIII, 596. 

Troops landed under direction of American 
minister discussed, IX, 441, 460. 
Recognition of, by United States, IX, 526. 
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Hawaiian Islands—Continued. 

Independence of— 

Desired by United States, IV, 211; V, 17, 120; 
VI, 689. : 

First recognized by United States, V, 120. 

Instructions to diplomatic and naval repre- 
sentatives of United States in, transmitted, 
IX, 472. 

Insurrection in— 

Report on, transmitted, LX, 566. 

Treatment of American citizens and action 
of United States Government discussed, IX, 
633- 

Invitation to, to attend international confer- 
ence at Washington, extension of, recom: 
mended, IX, 33. 

King of— 

Coronation of, discussed, VIII, 174. 

Death of, in United States, IX, 188. 

Visit of, to United States, VIII, 43. 

Lease of station to Great Britain by, for sub- 
marine telegraph cable, recommendation 
regarding, IX, 559. 

Minister of, to United States, recall of, dis- 
cussed, IX, 633. 

Minister of United States to— 

Instructions to, and correspondence with, 
referred to, IX, 473, 474, 475, 476, 477, 478, 479, 
568. 

Letter of Sanford B. Dole to, referred to, IX, 
474; 475. 

Provisional Government recognized by, dis- 
cussed by President Cleveland, IX, 441, 460, 

Mission to, elevation of, recommended, IX, 
33- 

Queen of— 

Referred to, IX, 188. - 

Restoration of, to throne discussed, IX, 348. 

Surrender of sovereignty by, discussed, IX, 
471. 

Questions between Japan and, settled, X, 108. 

Relations with, referred to, EX, 349. 

Special commissioner sent to, report of, dis- 
cussed by President Cleveland, IX, 441, 460. 

Transfer of, to United States, X, 39, 107. 

Treaty with, transmitted and discussed, V, 25, 
83, 337, 351; VI, 198, 466, 523, 693; VII, 42, 318, 
335, 342, 404; VIII, 255; TX, 348. 

Extension of, recommended, VIII, 500. 
Proposition regarding, VIII, 218, 237. 
Referred to, VIII, 783. 

Modification of, discussed, VIII, 129, 174. 

Proclaimed, VII, 394. 

Recommended, VI, 689. 

Referred to, VIII, 536; IX, 347. 

Withdrawn, IX, 393. 

Discussed, TX, 441, 460. 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, suspended 
by proclamation, VI, 515. 

Hawes, Susan, act granting pension to, vetoed, 

VIII, 483. 

Hawkins, Benjamin: 

Commissioner to treat with Indians, nomina- 
tion of, I, 179. 

Lands donated to, by Indians as mark of 
gratitude, I, 570. 

Treaty with Indians concluded by, I, z1o. 
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Hawkins, Edgar, captain in Army, mentioned, 
IV, 517. 
Hawley, Giles C., act to pension, vetoed, VIII, 
448. 
Haworth, J. D., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 425. 
Hay, John, Secretary of State, X, 267. 

Authorized to confer with Great Britain and 

Germany concerning Samoa, X, 371. 

Hay. (See Agricultural Products.) 

Hayes, Rutherford B. (nineteenth President 
United States): 

Annual messages of, VII, 458, 492, 557, 601. 

Arbitrator in boundary question between Ar- 
gentine Republic and Paraguay, VII, 497. 

Biographical sketch of, VII, 439. 

Bland-Allison Act— 

Discussed by, VII, 559, 616. 
Vetoed by, VII, 486. 

Civil service discussed by, VIT, 444, 465, 549, 550, 
555, 561,603. (See also Civil Service.) 

Constitutional amendment regarding election 
of President recommended by, VII, 445. 

Cuban insurrection and policy of United States 
regarding discussed by, VII, 486, 496. 

Death of, announced and honors to be paid 
memory of, IX, 383. 

Election of, discussed by, VII, 446. 

Finances discussed by, VII, 445, 461, 470, 498, 557, 
571, 614. 

Foreign policy discussed by, VII, 466, 468. 

Inaugural address of, VII, 442. 

Portrait of, VII, 438. 

Powers of Federal and State Governments dis- 
cussed by, VIT, 493, 514, 523, 532, 536; 541, 545; 560, 
591, 592, 601. 
roclamations of— 

Discriminating duties on vessels of China 
suspended, VII, 600, 
Extraordinary session of— 
Congress, VII, 447, 520. 
Senate, VII, 639. 
Thanksgiving, VII, 457, 490, 548, 599. 
Unauthorized occupancy of lands in Indian 
Territory, VII, 547, 598. 
Unlawful combinations in— 
Maryland, VII, 448. 
New Mexico, VII, 489. 
Pennsylvania, VII, 449. 
West Virginia, VII, 447. 

Reconstruction of Southern States discussed 
by, VII, 442, 458, 493- 

Special session messages of, VII, 452, 520. 

State of the Union discussed by, VII, 458, 492, 
557, 601. 

Tariff discussed by, VII, 470, 559. 

Thanksgiving proclamations of, VII, 457, 490, 
548, 599- 

Veto messages of— 

Appropriations— 

For judicial expenses, VII, 541. 

For legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 

penses, VII, 536, 

For support of Army, etc., VII, 523. 

To pay fees of marshals, etc., VII, 545. 

To supply deficiencies, etc., VII, 591. 
Coinage of standard silver dollars, VIT, 486, 


Hayes, Rutherford B.—Continued. 

Veto messages of—Continued. 

Military interference at elections, VII, 532 

Mississippi courts, VII, 488, 

Refunding national debt, VII, 637. 

Regulation of pay and appointments of dep- 

uty marshals, VII, 592. 
Relief of Joseph B. Collins, VIT, 544. 
Restricting Chinese immigration, VII, 514. 
Haymarket Riot.—A riot which took place at 

Haymarket Square, Chicago, May 4, 1886, in- 
volving the police and a number of anarchists, 
An open-air meeting, in which certain labor 
troubles were under discussion, was in prog- 
ress. The police attempted to break up the 
meeting because of the inflammatory utter- 
ances of some of the speakers. In the fight 
which ensued a bomb was thrown and 7 police- 
men were killed and 60 wounded, Albert R. 
Parsons, August Spies, Adolph Fischer, George 
Engel, Michael Schwab, Louis Lingg, Samuel 
Fielden, and Oscar W. Neebe, prominent anar- 
chists, were arrested and tried for complicity 


in the outrage. The case attracted universal , 


attention and resulted in the hanging of the 
first four Nov. 11, 1887. Lingg escaped the gal- 
lows by committing suicidein prison. Fielden 
and Schwab were sentenced to imprisonment 


for life and Neebe for 15 years. ‘They were 


pardoned by Governor Altgeld in 1893. 

Hayne, Isaac W., bearer of letter from Governor 
Pickens to President Buchanan, V, 664, 

Hayti. (See Haiti.) 

Haytien Republic, The, seizure and delivery of, 
referred to, VIII, 805. 

Hazen, William B., member of board to consider 
expeditions to be sent for relief of Lady Frank- 
lin Bay Expedition, VIII, 226. = 

Head, Lafayette, treaty with Indians concluded 
by,. VI, 192. 

Health, Board of. (See National Board of 
Health.) ° 

Health, Public. (See Quarantine Regulations.) 

Heap, Samuel D., convention with Tunis signed 
by, II, 264. 

Heckler, Elizabeth, act granting pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 739. 

Heine, William, consular clerk, removal of, and 
reasons therefor, VII, 156. 

Heiny, Lydia A., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 704. 

Helderberg War.—Demonstrations made at vari- 
ous times between 1839 and 1845 by the Anti- 
Renters of Albany, Rensselaer, Columbia, 
Greene, Delaware, Schoharie, and Otsego 
counties, N. Y., and the efforts of the State 
government to suppress them. Large tracts 
of land in these counties had been granted 
by the Government of Holland to the early 
Dutch settlers or patroons. The patroons 
sublet the land in perpetuity to tenants who 
agreed to pay the rent in produce. On the 
death of Stephen Van Rensselaer in 1839 his 
tenants, who had long been dissatisfied, re- 
fused to pay his successor the rent. Men dis- 
guised as Indians terrorized the region. A 
sheriff and posse who attempted to collect the 


is in 1852 rendered a decision which in 


n sustained the tenants and practically ’ 


_ drawn troops cies all the neighboring posts. 
‘ | ‘Helena, Ark., was left in charge of 3,800 
men under Gen. B. M. Prentiss. June 26 the 
Confederate Generals T. H. Holmes and Ster- 
ling Price left Little Rock with about 8,000 
men to surprise and capture the place. July 
‘4, 1863, the day Vicksburg surrendered, they 
made an assault on one of the batteries with 
3,000men. They were repulsed with a loss of 
I,11I men. Four regiments then attacked a 
fort on Hindman Hill, but were defeated. A 
third assault was made by Marmaduke, with 
1,750 men, upon a fort on the north side of the 
place, but was likewise repulsed with a loss of 
one-fifth of the assailants, The Confederate 


loss was officially reported as 173 killed, 687 


wounded, and 776 missing—in all, 1,636. The 
Federal loss did not exceed 250 in all. 

Hemp, Russian, import duties on, referred to, 
VII, 36. 

Hempstead, Christopher, codon at Belize, British 
Honduras, mentioned, V, 36. 

Hendricks, Thomas A., Vice-President, death of, 
announced and honors to be paid memory of, 
viil, 319, 320, 324. 

Henrick, The, indemnification for loss of, 
claimed, I, 356, 377; I, 65. 

Henry, B. H., report of agent to Fiji Islands to 
investigate claim of, transmitted, IX, 666. 

Henry, J. A., act for relief of, reasons for apply- 
ing pocket veto to, VIII, 487. 

Henry, John, alleged secret agent of Great 
Britain in United States for fomenting disaffec- 
tion, I, 498. 

Henry, Patrick, minister to France, nomination 
of, I, 284. 

Henry Crosby, The, fired upon at Azua, Santo 
Domingo, IX, 663. 

Hensley, Elijah P., act granting pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 436. 

Hepburn vs. Griswold.—One of the Supreme 
Court cases involving the constitutionality of 
the issue of United States legal-tender notes. 
June 20, 1860, Mrs. Hepburn promised to pay 
Mr. Griswold $11,250 on Feb. 20, 1862. At the 
time gold and silver only were legal tender, 
Feb. 25, 1862, the United States issued $150,- 
000,000 of its own notes, to be received as law- 
ful money in payment of all debts, public and 
‘private, within the United States. This was 
5 days after the note became due. Mrs, 
Hepburn in March, 1864, after suit had been 
brought, tendered these notes in payment, and 


suance of an express Pokear 
and in its direct operation Saeata the oblig a: 
tion of contracts, is inconsistent with the spirit | 
of the Constitution.” Je are obliged to co 
clude,” he continued, ‘that an act making 
mere promises to pay dollars a legaltenderin _ 
payment of debts previously contracted * * * 
is inconsistent with the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, and that it is prohibited by the Consti- 
tution.” Justices Miller, Swayne, and Davis 
dissented. . 
Hepner, George, treaty with Indians concluded 
by, V, 297. 
Herbert, Michael H., Canadian canal tolls. re- 
ferred to, CX, 243. (See also IX, 240.) ~ 
Herbst, Theresa, act granting pension to, vetoed, 


VIII, 692. Ty q 
Hering, Rudolph, on committee to report upon : 
sewerage system in District of Columbia, IX, Pe 


52, 79+ Avy 
Hermitage, The.—The name given by Andrew 
Jackson to his home, situated about 10 miles ; 
from Nashville, Tenn., near the Cumberland : 
River. At this place President Jackson died “s 
and is buried. ‘The premises and a portion of 
his farm have become the property of the 
State of Tennessee and have been converted 
into a State home for aged, indigent, or disa- 
bled ex-Confederate soldiers. 
Hermitage, The, tendered to United States, V, 
42t. 
Hermosa, The, slaves taken from wreck of, and 
liberated referred to, IV, 211. ; 
Herndon, William L., report of, on exploration of 
valley of the Amazon transmitted, V, 188, 229. 
Hero, The, seizure of, and claims arising out of, - 
VII, 160; VIII, 613; IX, 112, 238, 441, 530. : 
Award in case of, IX, 638. 
Herold, David E.: 
Implicated in assassination of President Lin- 
coln, proceedings of trial and verdict of mili- 
tary commission, VI, 334, 335, 336, 342, 347, 348. 
Persons claiming reward for apprehension of, 
directed to file claims, VI, 353. 
Herran, Pedro A., mentioned, VI, 67, 147. 
Herschell, Lord, arbitrator in Venezuelan bound- 
ary dispute, X, 113. 
Hesse, convention with, IV, 316, 357. 
Hesse-Cassel: 
Convention with, IV, 447. 
Treaty of, with France, I, 193. 
Hesse, Electorate of, exequatur issued consuls of, 
revoked, VI, 511. 
Hester, William H., act granting pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 667, 


ba 
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Hewitt, Abram §., commissioner to Paris Uni- 
versal Exhibition, VI, 600. : 

Hiar, Royal J., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 665. 

Hiatt & Co., relief of, draft of bill for, trans- 
mitted, VITI, 534. 

Hickey Plot.—A conspiracy headed by Thomas 
Hickey, one of Washington’s Life Guards, to 
assassinate the general at New York in 1776. 
The plot was discovered. Hickey was hanged 
in June, 1776, and David Matthews, mayor of 
New York, was imprisoned for his connection 
with the affair. Governor Tryon was also sus- 
pected of complicity. 

Hicks, William, Indian chief, mentioned, III, 55. 

Higginson, Francis J., expedition to Puerto Rico 
convoyed by fleet under, X, 93. 

High License.—A term generally used to specify 
a high tax on the retail sellers of intoxicating 
liquors. The objects of high license are to in- 
crease the price of liquor to some extent, so as 
to limit its consumption and place its sale on 
amore respectable basis, and to collect large 
sums of money for public purposes. Several 
States have passed high-license laws, and some 
communities have in addition placed local re- 
strictions on the traffic in intoxicants. 

Higher Law.—William H. Seward, while making 
an antislavery speech in the United States 
Senate Mar. 11, 1850, in referring to the moral 
law, declared: ‘‘There is a higher law than the 
Constitution.” 

Highlander, The, watch to be presented to com- 
mander of, by British privy council for services 
rendered, VI, 199. 

Hile, James A., act for relief of, vetoed, VII, 379. 

Hill, Andrew J., act to increase pension of, 
vetoed, VIII, 415. 

Hill, Charles E., claim of, against China referred 
to, VII, 484; VIII, 214. 

Hinely, Lewis, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VII, 320. 

Hipple, Henry, jr., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 435. 

Hise, Elijah, treaty concluded by, with— 
Guatemala, V, 34, 150. 

Nicaragua, V, 34, 66. 

Hitt, Robert R., member of commission to Ha- 
waiian Islands, X, 108. 

Hoar, Ebenezer R., member of commission to 
settle questions with Great Britain, VII, rar. 

Hobby, James M., first assistant engineer, ad- 
vancement in grade of, recommended, VI, 210. 

Hobkirks Hill (S. C.), Battle of.—Apr. 25, 1781, 
Lord Rawdon, with about 950 British, made a 
sudden attack on the Americans under Greene 
at Hobkirks Hill, 2 miles north of Camden, 
$.C. The American force consisted of 1,446 
men. Greene was defeated, but both armies 
withdrew from the field. The British lost 
258 in killed, wounded, and missing. The 
total casualties on the American side were 271. 

Hobson, Richmond P., sinking of the Merrimac 

in Santiago Harbor, Cuba, by, X, 80, 91. 
Thanks of Congress to, and promotion of, rec- 
ommended, X, 81. 
Hockaday & Leggit, act for relief of, vetoed, V, 670, 
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Hodgsdon, Daniel B., recognition of services of, 
in battle of Manila Bay, Philippine Islands, 
recommendations regarding, X, 80. 

Hodgson, William B., conduct of, while in Con- 
stantinople referred to, IV, 158. 

Holcombe, James P., order exempting, from 
arrest during journey to Washington, VI, 237. 

Holden, William W., provisional governor of 
North Carolina, appointed, VI, 312. 

Holland. (See Netherlands.) 

Holland Company, treaty of, with Seneca Indians, 
I, 347. : 

Holland Patent.—A grant of land made in 1686 
by Governor Dongan, of New York, to 6 Dutch 
patentees. The land was situate in what is 
now Orange County, N. Y., and was to be held 
in free and common socage of King James II. 

Hollins, George N., mentioned, V, 227. 

Holmes, Theophilus H. < 
Gallant conduct of, in Mexican War, IV, 520. 
Major by brevet, nomination of, and corre- 

spondence regarding, IV, 519. 

Holsey, Robert, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 441. 

Holstein-Schleswig War referred to, V, 10. 

Holston, Treaty of, referred to, I, 126. 

Holt, Joseph: 

Judge-advocate in trial of persons implicated 
in assassination of President Lincoln, VI, 336. 

Secretary of War, authorized to perform duties 
of, V, 659. 

Home Squadron, proposed extension of duties of, 
referred to, IV, 276. 

Homestead-Exemption Laws.—Legislation en- 
acted by most of the States to secure a home 
and shelter fora family or individual by ex- 
empting, under certain conditions, the resi- 
dence occupied by the family or individual 
from liability to be sold for the debts of its 
owner and by restricting his right of free 
alienation. The purposes of the homestead- 
exemption laws are to protect the family, 
secure to it a home, and to provide against 
its members being deprived thereof by the 
misfortune, improvidence, or incapacity of the 
head of the family. These laws exist in nearly 
all the States, varying in their terms and limita- 
tions. In 15 States homestead exemption is 
part of the constitution. 

Homestead Law.—A law enacted by Congress May 
20, 1862. It provided that any citizen might, 
upon payment of the nominal fee of $5 or $10, en- 
ter upon and hold any unappropriated quarter 
section of the public lands valued at $1.25 per 
acre ot any one-eighth section valued at $2.5¢ 
per acre, and after 5 years’ residence become 
the sole owner. ‘This measure proved of great 
value in settling the lands of the West. 

Homestead Laws (see also Lands, Public, opened 

to settlement): 

Act— 

Granting Indians privileges of, 
mended, VII, 476, 576. 

In relation to proof required in homestead 
entries vetoed, VII, 429. 

To secure homesteads to settlers on public 
domain vetoed, V, 608, 


recom- 
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Homestead Laws—Continued. 
Amendment of, recommended, VITI, 522. 

Bill to allow Indian homestead entries re- 
ferred to, VIII, 196. 

Confirmation of entries in Michigan referred 
to, VIII, 78. z ay A 

Discussed, VI, 362, 453; IX, 49. 

Honduras.—A Central American Republic. Itis 
bounded on the north and northeast by the 
Caribbean Sea, on the southeast and south by 
Nicaragua, on the southwest by Salvador, and 
on the northwest by Guatemala. It was 
discovered by Columbus in 1502, The surface 
is varied by numerous mountain chains, espe- 
cially in the west, and high open valleys and 
plateaus. The climate is temperate and health- 
ful in the high altitudesand hotand miasmatic 
along portions of the coast. The plains sup- 
port large herds of cattle. The principal ex- 
ports are fruits, cabinet woods, hides, and 
indigo. Executive power is vested in a Presi- 
dent, elected for 4 years, and the Congress con- 
sists of a single house. Honduras has been 
independent since 1839 and has suffered from 
frequent political revolutions and the wars of 
its neighbors, Salvador, Guatemala, and Nica- 
tagua. Spanish is the prevailing language and 
the principal religion is the Roman Catholic. 
Area, 46,400Sq. miles; population (1900), 587,500. 

Honduras: 

Diplomatic relations with, discussed, IX, 33. 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, for sur- 
render of, VII, 207, 256. 
Imprisonment of American citizens by, IX, 
393- 
Postal convention with, VIII, 792. 
Refusal of, to receive American commercial 
agent, V, 384. 
Report of Thomas C. Reynolds on condition 
and commerce of, transmitted, VIII, 53r. 
Ruatan Island, convention of, with Great Brit- 
ain regarding, V, 422. 
Tariff laws of, evidence of modifications of, 
proclaimed, IX, 279. 
Discussed, IX, 312. 
Treaty of, with Great Britain referred to, V, 
639. 
Treaty with, transmitted and discussed, V, 585; 
VI, 257; VII, 207, 256. 
Regarding Honduras Interoceanic Railway, 
V, 585. 
Vessels of United States— 
Fired upon by authorities of, and disavowal 
of act by, discussed, IX, 437. 
Seized and used by insurgents in, questions 
regarding, IX, 437. 

Hongkong, consulate at, referred to, VII, 582. 

Hood, John B., victories of Federals over Con- 
federate forces under, referred to, VI, 241. 

Hooker, Joseph: 

Commander of corps in Army, VI, 124. 
Ordered to take military possession of rail- 
roads, VI, 178. 

Hooper, Mary, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VII, 738. 3 

Hoover, Francis E., act granting pension to, 
vetoed, IX, 672. 


S 


| Messages and Papers of the Presidents 
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Hopkins, George W., chargé d’affaires at Lisbon, 
Portugal, mentioned, V, 12. 

Hopkins, Thomas §., act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 
429. : 

Hopkinson, Joseph, commissioner to treat with 
Indians, nomination of, I, 266. 

Hornet, The.—An American sloop of war carry- 
ing 18 guns, commanded by Capt. Lawrence 
during the War of 1812. Feb. 24, 1813, near 
the mouth of the Demerara River, she attacked 
the British brig Peacock, of 18 guns. The Fea- 


cock was soon in a sinking condition, and’ 


struck her colors. Before the wounded could 
be removed she went down, carrying with 
her 9 British and 3 American seamen, Mar. 
23, 1815, off the Cape of Good Hope, the Hor- 
net captured and sunk the British brig Pen- 
guin, also of 18 guns, the latter losing her 
commander in the engagement. Shortly af- 
ter this battle the Hornet was chased by the 
British frigate Cornwallis, 74 guns, and only 
escaped capture by throwing her guns and 
heavy stores overboard. 


Hornet, The, British sloop of war destroyed by, 


I, 528. 


Horse Shoe Bend (Ala.), Battle of.—When Gen. 


Jackson was informed of the arrival of Creeks 
in considerable numbers in Tallapoosa County 
he resolved to strike a decisive blow.. He sent 
his stores down the Coosa River from Fort 
Strother in flatboats and marched his army 
against the gathering Indians. Mar. 27, 1814, 
with 2,000 effective men, he halted within a 
few miles of the breastworks at the Horse 
Shoe Bend of the Tallapoosa River, where 1,200 
Indians (one-fourth of whom were women and 
children) had intrenched themselves, with an 
ample supply of food. The whites and their 
Indian allies soon surrounded the camp. ‘The 
Indians fought desperately. ‘They were at- 
tacked in front with bayonet and ball, and the 
torch was applied to their camp in the rear, 
The battle lasted all day, and in the evening 
557 Creek warriors were dead in the little pen- 
insula and some 200 more were killed while 
trying to escape. The loss to the whites was 
32 killed and 99 wounded. The Cherokees lost 
18 killed and 36 wounded. Some 300 women 
and children were taken prisoners, ‘The spirit 
of the Indians was broken by this battle. 
Weathersford, the chief, appeared personally 
before Gen. Jackson and offered to surrender. 
He was.permitted to go free and counsel peace 
among his dejected followers, 
Hospitals. (See Marine Hospitals.) 
Hot Springs, exploration party ascends Washita 
River to, I, 399. 
Hot Springs Commission discussed, VII, 504. 
Hot Springs Reservation, Ark. : 
Appropriation for improvement of, recom- 
mended, VIII, 74. 
Bath houses and bath-house sites at, granting 
leases of, referred to, VIII, 200. 
Condition, occupancy, and area of, referred to, 
VI, 467. 


Payment of damages to persons in, recom- 


mended, VIII, 81. 
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Honard, J. E., imprisonment of, by Spanish au Howard, Oliver 0.—Continued. 


thorities referred to, VII, 162. 
Houchin, Woodford M., act granting pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 691. 
Hough, Caroline A., act to increase pension of, 
vetoed (pocket), IX, 761. 
Hours of Labor: 
Referred to, X, 123. 
Uniform course regarding, recommended, ITI, 
602, 
Wages of Government employees not to be af- 
fected by reduction in, proclaimed, VII, 15, 175. 
House of Representatives.—The lower house of 
the Congress of the United States, The Con- 
stitution provides (Article I, sections 1 and 2) 
that “‘alllegislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. The House of Representa- 
_tives shall be composed of members chosen 
every second year by the people of the several 
States. * * * No person: shall be a Repre- 
sentative who shall not have attained to the 
age of twenty five years and been seven years 
a citizen of the United States, and who shall 
not when elected be an inhabitant of that 
State in which he shall be chosen.’’? Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives are ap- 
portioned among the several States according 
to population as shown at each decennial cen- 
sus. The original proportion was 1 to 30,000; 
ai present it is 1 to 173,901. Each Territory is 
entitled td 1 Delegate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Delegates may participate in de- 
bate, but may not vote. The sole power of 
impeachment is given to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and in this House must originate 
all general appropriation bills and bills for 
raising revenue. Members of the House re- 
ceive a salary of $5,000 a year, besides mile- 
age. They are privileged from arrest during 
attendance at the sessions of the House and in 
going to and returning from the same, and 
may not be questioned in any other place for 
any speech or debate inthe House. The mem- 
bership at present (1902) consists of 357 Repre- 
sentatives and 3 Delegates. (See also Appor- 
tionment; Congress; Gerrymander.) 
House of Representatives. (See Congress.) 
Houston, James, district judge, nomination of, 
I, 402. 
Houston, Samuel: 
Commander of Texan army, III, 274. 
President of Republic of Texas, IV, 319. 
How, John, act for relief of estate and sureties 
of, vetoed, VIII, 564. 
Howard, E. A., agent of Ponca Indians, VII, 631. 
Howard, John E., legislative acts of Maryland 
received from, transmitted, I, 71. 
Howard, Leon, act for relief of, reasons for ap- 
plying pocket veto to, VIII, 485. 
Howard, Lieut., report of, regarding services of 
Apache Indians transmitted, IX, 60. 
Howard, Oliver 0., Commissioner of Freed- 
men’s Bureau; 
Directed to effect arrangement between freed- 
men and landownérs, VI, 351. 


Report of his observations of the condition of 
the seceded States and of the operations of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau therein, referred to, 
VI, 373. 

Howard, William A., mentioned, V, 669. 

Howe, Albion P., member of court to try assas- 
sins of President Lincoln, VI, 336. 

Howe, Haughwout, records of association found- 
ed for purpose of aiding soldiers of Civil War 
offered to United States, VIII, 211, 

Howe, 8. D., treaty with Indians concluded by, 
VI, 202. 

Howe, Samuel @,, imprisonment of, 1n Prussia, 
11, 573. 

Howe, Timothy 0., Postmaster-General, death of, 
announced and honors to be paid memory of, 
VIII, 160. 

Howison, Henry L., member of Board on Geo- 
graphic Names, IX, 212. 

Hoxey, Mary Minor, act increasing pension of, 
vetoed, VIII, 678, 

Huamantla (Mexico), Battle of.—Gen. Lane set 
out from Vera Cruz about the 1st of October, 
1847, with 2,000 men to reenforce the garri- 
sons between there and the City of Mexico. 
Santa Anna, learning of Lane’s approach to 
Puebla, set out to intercept him with 4,000 
men and 6 pieces of artillery. On the night 
of Oct. 8, 1847, the Mexicans were encamped 
in the city of Huamantla and Capt. Walker 
was sent forward with a company of cavalry 
to givethem battle. Walker’s cavalry fought 
desperately in the face of superior numbers 
until the arrival of the infantry put the Mexi- 
cans to flight, with a lossof 150. Capt. Walker 
was killed in the fight and of his company of 
75 men only 17 were able to keep the saddle 
at the close of the engagement. 

Hubbardton (Vt.), Battle of.—Upon Burgoyne’s 
advance toward Albany, July 6, 1777, Gen. St. 
Clair, whom Schuyler had left in command 
at Ticonderoga, being hard pressed by the 
enemy under the Hessian General Riedesel, 
began a retreat toward Rutland. The left 
wing of the British army, under Gen. Fraser, 
pursued the Americans, and in the afternoon 
of the 7th came upon Colonels Warner, Fran- 
cis, and Hale, with about goo effective men, at 
Hubbardton, Vt. Tthe British force was offi- 
cially reported as 858. The Americans main- 
tained their ground with resolution and brav- 
ery, but the arrival of Riedesel forced them 
to retire. Col, Francis was killed and Col. 
Warner fled toward Rutland. The American 
casualties were about 360. The British loss 
amounted to 183, including Maj. Grant. 

Hudson, The, seizure of, by British authorities 
referred to, VII, 160. 

Hudson, The, thanks of Congress to officers and 
men of, for rescuing the Winslow at Cardenas, 
Cuba, recommended, X, 77. 

Hudson, N. Y., bill for erection of public build- 
ing at, vetoed, IX, 86. 

Hudson River, act to authorize New York and 
New Jersey Bridge Companies to construct 
bridge across, at New York, vetoed, IX, 480. 


sey. which, under ihe name of apart’ 
Land, comprised all the regions discovered or 
tobe discovered within the entrance of Hud- 


sonStrait. ‘Thecompany afterwards combined 
- 


with the Northwest Company and became a 
formidable rival of the United States in claim- 
ing the northwestern portions of America. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the treaty of 
1783 vested the right to certain territory in the 
United States, the Hudsons Bay Company per- 
sisted in making settlements therein and dis- 
couraging American colonists. Their efforts 
to hold Oregon by force almost resulted in a 
war with England, but the boundary was finally 
settled in 1846. 
Hudsons Bay Company: 
Claim of, against United States, VI, 690. 
Award of commission referred to and ap- 
propriation for, recommended, VII, 35. 
Encroachments of agents of, upon trade and 
territory of Alaska, VI, 700. 
Extinguishment of rights of, in Oregon Terri- 
tory referred to, IV, 603. 
Fur trade of, referred to, IT, 534. 


Lands in Oregon Territory granted to, by Brit- 


ish Government, IV, 220, 

Location of, VII, 102. 

Rights of, in Oregon, V, 97. 

Rights of, to navigation of Columbia River, V, 
278. 

Treaty with Great Britain regarding, VI, 194, 

200. 
Commissioners appointed under, VI, 246. 

Value of possessory rights of, referred to, V 
333- 

Huebschmann, Francis, treaties with Indians con- 

cluded by, V, 240, 363. 

Huggins, Samuel, wounding and robbing of, by 

Mexican soldiers referred to, VII, 422. 

Hugh McCulloch, The: 

Mentioned, X, 72, 

Recognition of services of commander of, in 
battle of Manila Bay, Philippine Islands, rec- 
ommendations regarding, X, 80, 

Hull, Isaac: 

Letters of Andrew Stevenson to, referred to, 
IV, 100. 

Victory of the Constitution under command of, 
over the Guerrzére, I, 517. 

Hull, William: 

Letter of, regarding Indians referred to, I, 433. 

Official conduct of, referred to, I, 442. 

Surrenders fort and town of Detroit to the 
British, I, 515. ; 

Treaty with Indians concluded by, I, 434. 


’ Hiilsemann, Chevalier, chargé d'affaires of Aus- 


tria, withdrawal of, referred to, V, 154. 
Humphreys, David, minister to Portugal, nomi- 
nation of, I, 98. 


Austria referred to, 


Exiles from, crated. (8 v, ee: o 
Kossuth Ene cor ae ae 


conservative eieniede of that panty in o 
States. The name came into use in 1844. T 


Hunkers in New York opposed the Tocofocos, y 


the Barnburners, and the Radicals. 
Hunkpapa Indians, treaty with, referred to, IT, 346. — 


_ Hunt, Alexander C., treaty with Indians con- 


cluded by, VI, 465, 629. 
Hunt, Dr., mentioned, ITI, 96. 
Hunter, David: 5 
Command of corps formerly under Gen. Burn- 
side assumed by, VI, 124. — 

Member of court to try assassins of President 
Lincoln, etc., VI, 336. ~ 

. Proclamation oP for freedom of slaves in cer- 
tain States declared void, VI, 91. 

Hunter, John, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 432. 

Hunter, Lieut., report of, on éstabfishment of 
steamship lines referred to, IV, 320. 

Hunter, Maria, act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 446. 

Hunter, Robert M. T., member of commission to 
confer with President regarding termination 
of war, VI, 260. 

Hunter, W., Acting Secretary of State, VI, 286, 306. 

Hunter, William M., court-martial of, IT, 323. 

Hurlbut, Stephen A., minister to Bogotdé, men- 
tioned, VII, 57. 

Hutchins, Charles, treaty with Indians auaeiatica 
by, VI, 202. 

Hydrographic Commission of the Amazon, claims 
of members of, against Peru, IX, 667. ! 

Hydrographic Office, transfer of, to Navy Depart. 
ment recommended, IX, 541. 

Hygienic Congress at Turin, VIII, 39. 

Hylton vs. United States.—This was a case first 
coming before the United States Supreme Court 
in the May term, 1795, involving the question of 
direct or indirect taxes. Hylton was indicted 
before the circuit court for the district of Vir- 
ginia for refusing to pay duty upon certain ~ 
carriages which he claimed were kept for his 
own private use. The decree was against the 
defendant. When the case came before the 
Supreme Court the argument turned upon the 
question of the tax being direct or indirect. 
The justices read their opinions seriatim. 
Judgment was affirmed for defendant. Justice 
Wilson briefly stated that he upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the law of 1794, under which 
the case arose. The other justices differed in 
their treatment of the law, whether to deny 
its constitutionality in express terms or not. 
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idaho.—One of the United States; motto, ‘Esto 
perpetua”’ (‘“May it last forever’). It lies 
between lat. 42° and 49° north and long. 111° 
and 117° ro’ west. Itis bounded on the north 
by British Columbia and Montana, on the 
east by Montana and Wyoming, on the south 
by Utah and Nevada, and on the west by 
Washington and Oregon. The Bitter Root 
and Rocky mountains form the eastern bor- 
der. It also contains the Salmon River Moun- 
tains. The leading occupations are gold and 
silver mining and cattle raising. It was a part 
of the Louisiana Purchase. Later it formed 
part of Oregon Territory and was also at one 
time a part of Washington Territory. In 1863, 
together with the present Montana and part of 
Wyoming, it was organized as a separate Ter- 
ritory. It was admitted as a State in 1890. 
Area, 84,800 sq. miles; population (1900), 161,772. 

Idaho: 
Admission of, into Union discussed, IX, 118. 
Governor of, removal of, referred to, VI, 596. 
Insurrection in, proclamation against, IX, 288. 
Lands in— ; 

Opened to settlement, IX, 594. 

Set apart as public reservation, IX, 781, 786. 
Partial organization of, referred to, VI, 250. 
Unlawful combinations in, proclamations 

against, TX, 288, 500. 

Ikisima Island, Japan, Japanese subjects in, in- 

_ jured by target practice of American vessel, 
recommendations regarding, VIII, 782, 801. 

Illegal Combinations (see also Amelia Island; 

Arizona; Arkansas; Boston; Burr, Aaron; Cal- 

ifornia; Colorado; Dortr’s Rebellion; Expe- 

ditions Against Foreign Powers; Harpers 

Ferry, Va.; Idaho; Illinois; Kansas; Ku-Klux 

Klan; Louisiana; Maryland; Mississippi; 

‘Montana; New Mexico; New York; North 

Dakota; Pennsylvania; Rifle Clubs; Secret 

Lodges; South Carolina; Utah; Washington; 

West Virginia; White Leagues; Wyoming): 
Discussed, I, 436; VII, 199. 

Legislation for suppression of, recommended, 

VIII, 53. 

Proclamation against, I, 450. 

Illinois.—One of the United States; nickname, 
‘Prairie State,” or ‘‘ Sucker State;’’ motto, ‘‘ Na- 
tional Union; State Sovereignty.” It is bounded 
on the north by Wisconsin and Lake Michigan, 
on the east by Lake Michigan and Indiana, on 
the south by Kentucky (separated by the Ohio 
River), and on the west by Missouri and Iowa 
(separated by the Mississippi River), The sur- 
faceis generally level. Itis one of the leading 
States in the production of wheat, corn, and 
oats. Though it is mainly an agricultural 
State, it has many flourishing manufactures. 
It is the first State in the Union in the extent 
of its railways and the third in population. It 
was settled by the French in 1682; was ceded to 
Great Britain in 1763 and to the United States 
in 1783. It became part of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory in 1787 and part ot Indiana Territory in 
4800. It was made a separate Territory in 1809 
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‘and admitted to the Union in 1818. Area, 
56,650 sq. miles; population (1900), 4,821,550. 
Tilinois (see also Chicago): - 
Admission of, into Union, II, 46. 
Bill relating to division of, into judicial dis- 
tricts, etc., returned, VIII, 537.” 
Canal in, recommendations regarding, VI, 133. 
Decisions of Supreme Court’ requested by leg- 
islature of, IV, 359. 
Defalcation of officers in, II, 375. 
Illinois and Michigan Canal tendered United 
States by, VIII, 196. 
Lands in, ceded to United States by Indians, 
II, 38. = 
Mineral lands in, referred to, IV, 365. 
Unlawful combinations in— 
Discussed, VII, 472. 
Proclamation against, IX, 499. 
Volunteers from, thanks of President tendered, 
VI, 241. 

Illinois and Michigan Canal tendered United 
States by Illinois, VIIT, 196. 

Illinois Central Railroad, transportation of mails 
over, referred to, V, 363. 

Illinois Indians.—A confederacy of the Algon- 
quian stock of Indians which formerly occupied 
Illinois and parts of Iowa, Missouri, and Wis- 
consin. The principal tribes of the confederacy 
were the Kaskaskia, Peoria, Cahokia, Tama- 
roa, and Michegamea. ‘The Illinois wereallies 
of the French, and for this reason the Iroquois 
in 1678 waged a long and destructive war 
against them. In 1769 Pontiac, an Ottawa, who 
was chief of the confederation, was assassi- 
nated by a Kaskaskia Indian, and a war of ex- 
termination by the Lake tribes followed. 
There still remain about 165 Illinois Indians at 
the Quapaw Agency, Ind. T. 

Illinois Indians, treaty with, I, 135. 

Illustrations, list of, X, 3 (Index). 

Immigration.—No official statistics of immigra- 
tion were kept previous to 1820. By the act of 
Congress of Mar. 2, 1819, collectors of customs 
were required to keep a record and make a re- 
turn to the Treasury Department of all passen- 
gers arriving in their respective districts from 
féreign ports. As early as 1700 large numbers 
of Germans from the districts along the Rhine 
emigrated to America, most of them settling 
in Pennsylvania. Some 5,000 are said to have 
arrived in Pennsylvania from Germany in 1729. 
The outbreak of the Revolution of course re- 
tarded immigration for a time. Then the 
breaking out of the European wars and their 
continuance until 1815 absorbed nearly all the 
surplus population for about 40 years. Various 
estimates have been made of the number of 
immigrants coming to the United States prior 
to 1820, These range from an average of 4,000 
te 7,800 a year, some of the calculators, how- 
ever, basing their estimates on returns for only 
apattof the time. Dr, Loring, of the United 
States Statistical Bureau, calculates that 250,000 
immigrants came to the United States between 
1775 and 1820. This is an average of 5,500 per 
year. In 1820, the first year of record, there 
were 8,385 arrivals. The following years 
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showed a steady increase up to 1854, when the 
number reached 427,833. Almost every year’s 
figures show an increase over those of the 
preceding year. After 1854 there was a gradual 
falling off, until during the first year of the 
Civil War the number was reduced to 91,920— 
but little more than half the number of arrivals 
for the preceding year. The following year 
(1862) showed but 91,987, but this number was 


nearly doubled the next year, notwithstand- 


ing the result of the war was yet in doubt. 
After the war the tide of immigration again 
set toward our shores, and in 1882 the arrivals 
reached 788,992. The total immigration from 
Jan. 1, 1820, to the close of 1893 was more than 
20,000,000. ‘This large influx of foreigners so 
disturbed the existing social conditions that 
remedial legislation was demanded. Byan act 
of Congress in 1882 a head tax was laid upon 
every immigrant by sea, and commissioners 
were appointed to inspect vessels entering 


American ports, who should have the power ° 


to prevent the landing of any ‘‘ convict, lunatic, 
idiot, or person likely to become a public 
charge.”? Such persons were to be returned 
to the port whence they came at the cost of the 
owners of the vessels bringing them to this 
country. A further law, passed in 1885, makes 
it unlawful to pay the transportation or to en- 
courage in any waythe immigration of aliens 
under contract or agreement to perform labor 
or service in the United States. The penalties 
attached to this act are $1,000 fine upon the per- 
son so encouraging such immigrant and $500 
upon the captain of a vessel who knewingly 
transports the laborers, The immigration 
laws were amended in 1887, 1888, 1891, and 1892 
in the direction of protecting American work- 
ingmen from the ruinous competition with 
foreign pauper labor. ‘These laws have served 
to reduce the number as well as improve the 
class of arrivals, The report for 1901 showed 
only 487,918 arrivals, against 603,322 in 1883. 
Immigration: 
Act to amend laws regarding, vetoed, IX, 757. 
Chinese— 
Act to execute certain treaty stipulations ap- 
proved and discussed, VIII, 630. 
Acts regarding, vetoed, VII, 514; VIII, 112. 
Conventional regulation of passage of labor- 
ers across borders proposed to Mexico and 
Great Britain, IX, 109. 
Discussed by President— 
Arthur, VIII, 129. 
Cleveland, VIII, 329, 383, 390, 498, 609, 630; IX, 
436. 
Grant, VII, 288, 355. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 34, 41, 197. 
Hayes, VII, 569, 588. 
McKinley, X, 15. 
Execution of acts regarding, IX, 60. 
Head tax collected from Chinamen entering 
Canada, IX, 41, 197. 
Registration of Chinese laborers required— 
Extension of time for, IX, 406, 436. 
Law regarding, sustained by Supreme 
Court, IX, 436. 
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Imnigration—Continued. 


Chinese—Continued. 

Reports on, referred to, VIIT, 388, 390. 

Through Canada and Mexico discussed, IX, 
41, 197. 

Treaty regarding, VII, 609, 629; VIII, 610; IX, 

476, 524. ; 

Discussed, VIII, 42, 236, 609, 801. 

Referred to, VIII, 104, 627, 630. 

Rejected by China, discussed, VIII, 782, 801, 
802; IX, 34. 

Violation of laws restricting, discussed and 
recommendations regarding, VIII, 175; TX, 
197. E 

Consular reports on emigration and, referred 
to, VIII, 536. 

Conveution for protection of emigrant passen- 
gers proposed, VII, 36. 

Discussed by President— 

Cleveland, VIII, 785; LX, 445, 725. 

Lincoln, VI, 182, 246. 

Inland passage tickets for emigrants referred 
to, V, 470. 

Involuntary deportation of convicts, idiots, and 
paupers to United States discussed, VII, 265, 
636. 

Legislation for protection of immigrants rec- 
ommended, VII, 154, 166; VIII, 63. 

Measures for health and safety of immigrants 
discussed, V, 239, 242; VII, 166. 

Of citizens of United States into Turkey re- 

ferred to, VI, 463. 

Dissatisfied citizens of United Statesinto 
Mexico referred to, VI, 373. 

Laborers, and padroni system discussed, IX, 
633. 

Mornions, laws to prevent, recommended, 
VIII, 362. 

Pardons granted foreigners on condition of 
emigration to United States discussed, VI, 455. 

Paupers introduced into United States dis- 

cussed, ITI, 469; IV, 518. 

Legislation respecting, recommended, VIII, 
170. 

Request of President to withdraw articles 
regarding, from consideration of House, 
III, 475. 

Questions with Switzerland regarding, VII, 568; 
VIII, 40. 

Treaties regarding, information respecting 
conflict of Senate bill with, transmitted, LX, 
333 

Treaty regarding, with— 

Bavaria, VI, 636. 

China, (See Chinese, ante.) 

Germany and claims arising under, dis- 
cussed, VIT, 467. 

Prussia, VI, 629. 

Immigration, Superintendent of, report of, dis- 
cussed, IX, 445. 

Impeachment.—The exhibition of charges of mal- 
administration against a civil officer before a 
competent tribunal. In the United States the 
House of Representatives has the sole power of 
impeachment of the President, Vice-President, 
and all civil officers of the United States, The 
Senate has the sole power to trv all impeach- 
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ments. The Chief Justice presides at the trial 
of a President. A two-thirds vote is necessary 
to convict. Most States have similar regula- 
tions regarding impeachment. ‘This mode of 
trial of public officials comes to us from En- 
gland, where impeachments are made by the 
House of Commons and tried by the House of 
Lords, In the history of the Federal Govern- 
ment there have been only 7 cases of impeach- 
ment. Senator William Blount, of Tennessee, 
was impeached by the House in 1797 for trea- 
sonabie negotiations with Great Britain for the 
transferof New Orleans. The Senate acquitted 
him. Mar. 3, 1803, Judge John Pickering, of 
the Federal court of New Hampshire, was im- 
peached and removed from the bench for 
drunkenness and profanity. Mar. 13, 1804, 
Judge Samuel Chase, of Maryland, an associate 
justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
was impeached for arbitrary conduct and the 
introduction of political matter into his charges 
to grand juries; acquitted Mar. 1, 1805. Dec. 13, 
1804, Judge James H. Peck, of the Federal court 
of Missouri, was impeached for punishing as 
contempt of court a criticism of his opinions. 
He was acquitted. May 6, 1862, Judge West H. 
Humphreys, of the Federal district court of 
Tennessee, was impeached and afterwards 
removed upon the charge of aiding the rebel- 
lion. The vote of the Senate was unafimous. 
Feb. 24, 1868, the House impeached Andrew 
Johnson, President of the United States, for 
having removed Secretary of War Stanton in 
violation of the tenure-of-office act, for having 
appointed Gen. Lorenzo Thomas Secretary of 
War contrary to the same act, for conspiracy 
with Thomas and others for the intimidation 
of Stanton and the unlawful disbursement of 
the War Department’s moneys, and for in- 
ducing Gen. Emory to disobey orders. The 
House adopted the impeachment resolution 
by a vote of 126 to 42. President Johnson 
was acquitted by the Senate by a vote of 35 
to 19 (VI, 709). Mar. 2, 1876, Secretary of War 
W.W. Belknap was impeached on the charge 
of bribery in making appointments. He re- 
signed a few hours before the impeachment 
resolution passed the House, and the President 
accepted his resignation. Aug.1, 1876, he was 
acquitted by a vote of 36 for conviction to 25 
for acquittal, the minority holding that, being 
out of office, he was not liable on impeachment 
proceedings. 
Impeachment of President Jonnson: 
Articles of, exhibited by House of Representa- 
tives, VI, 709. 
Answer of President, VI, 728. 
Replication of House of Representatives, 
VI, 753- 

Letter of Chief Justice Chase respecting proper 

mode of procedure, VI, 718. 
Proceedings of Senate sitting for trial of, VI, 

720. 
Verdict of acquittal, VI, 757. 


Imperial Mexican Express Co., organization of. 


referred to, VI, 377. 


Imperialism. (See Expansion, Territorial.) 


Import Duties (see also Revenue, Public): 

Act— f 
In relation to immediate transportation of 

dutiable goods returned, IX, 67. 

Regulating duties on copper, vetoed, VI, 705. 

To extend for limited period present laws 

for laying and collecting, vetoed, IV, 180. 

To providerevenue from imports, etc., vetoed, 
IV, 183. 

Protest of President Tyler against action 
of House in adopting report assailing his 
conduct regarding, IV, 190. 

Ad valorem duties— Y 
Offer strong temptations to fraud, V, 84, 126, 

170. 

Recommended, IV, 406. 

Amount of, and statement in regard to, IT, 60, 
98, 188, 304, 357, 386, 411, 596; IIT, 27; IV, 42; 
VIII, 46. 

Collected by Great Britain and United States 
in contravention of treaty discussed, II, 27; 
IV, 424, 446. 

Commercial tariff should be regulated, I, 485. 

Commission to revise, recommended, VIII, 49, 
135. 

Complaints of Spain and Portugal against 
operations of revenue act, IV, 103. 

Compromise act, diminution of duties under, 
referred to, IV, 102. 

Constitutionality of tariff questioned, ITI, 523. 

Correspondence with foreign governments re- 
garding laws of, IV, 233. 

Discussed by President— 

Adams, J. Q., IT, 413. 

Arthur, VIII, 49, 134, 252. 

Buchanan, V, 433, 521, 650. 

Cleveland, VIII, 341, 508, 584, 774; IX, 458, 552, 

741. 

Fillmore, V, 83, 123, 125, 169. 

Grant, VII, 30, 107, 148, 247, 293, 349. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 38, 121, 191, 309. 
Hayes, VII, 470, 559. 

Jackson, IT, 449, 523, 556, 597; ILI, 28, 161, 251. 
Jefferson, I, 409. 

Johnson, VI, 575. 

Madison, I, 485, 567. 

Monroe, II, 106, 191, 215. 

Pierce, V, 214, 338, 408. 

Polk, IV, 403, 451, 498, 516, 553, 647, 656. 
Taylor, V, 18. 

Tyler, IV, 81, 102, 108, 180, 183, 200, 266, 
Van Buren, ITI, 535. 

Effect of, on treaties with foreign powers, IV, 
233. 

Frauds in importation of foreign merchandise 
discussed, II, 423; VIII, 210. 

Free list— , 

Increase in, recommended, VII, 148, 293; VIII, 

136; IX, 39. 

Sugar placed on, discussed, IX, 19. 

Imposition of, as war measure proposed, IV, 
502, 516. 

Increase in, recommended, II, 191; IV, 108. 

Laws levying, repealed. (See Vessels, Foreign, 
tonnage on.) 

Moderate schedule of, recommended, IV, 201; 
V, 84, 126. 
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Import Duties—Continued, 
On American vessels. (See Vessels, United 
States. ) 
British vessels returned. (See Great Brit- 
ain.) 
Cotton from British North American colo- 
nies, IT, 430. ? 
Distilled spirits. (See Distilled Spirits.) 


Flour, IT, 552. 
Foreign mail matter recommended, VII, 

575- 

French vessels. (See France.) 
Hawaiian commodities wrongfully levied 
discussed, IX, ro. 
Luxuries discussed, I, 409. 
Rice discussed, III, 24; IV, 78, 259, 328, 424. 
Russian hemp, and treaty obligations re- 
garding, discussed, VII, 36. 
Salt discussed, I, 409; III, 251. 
Tea and coffee— 
Recommended by President— 
Grant, VII, 349. 
Hayes, VII, 470, 559. 
Polk, IV, 516, 555. 

Repeal of, recommended, VII, 108. 
Tonnagerepealed. (See Vessels, Foreign.) 
Wines, IT, 568; ILI, 102; IV, 274, 400. 

Wools discussed, III, 28; VII, 293. 
Works of foreign artists discussed, VIII, 207, 

237, 339) 506. 

Payment of amount due Great Britain recom- 
mended, I, 583. 

Protective tariff discussed. 
ante.) 

Protest of Germany against discriminating 
duty on sugar, recommendations regarding, 
IX, 525. 

Reduction in, III, 490, 535; IV, 499, 647; VIII, 178. 
Recommended by President— 

Cleveland, VIII, 341, 508, 580, 774, 789; LX, 

458, 552. 

Grant, VII, 148, 293. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 38. 
Jackson, II, 450, 556. 
Johnson, VI, 575. 
Pierce, V, 214, 338, 408. 
Polk, IV, 403, 451. 

Salt, rice and luxuries on, considered and dis- 
cussed, I, 409. 

Specific duties recommended, V, 18, 84, 125, 
170, 521, 650; VII, 470. 

Tariff discussed— 

Of 1816, II, 191. 
1842, IV, 404, 451, 499, 552, 647. 
1846, IV, 552, 647; V, 520. 
1890, IX, 121, 191. 
1894, TX, 552. 
Report on, transmitted, IX, 566. 

Tariff unsatisfactory, II, 414, 450; IV, 108, 403, 
451. 

Warehousing system discussed, II, 452; IV, 
200, 266, 555- 

Import Duties, Foreign. 
_ Duties.) 
Imports: 

Duties on. (See Import Duties; 

Foreign, tonnage on.) 


(See Discussed, 


(See Foreign Import 


Vessels, 
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Imports—Continued. 
From France referred to, II, 199. 
Increase in, II, 592. 
Into Cuba, modifications of laws regarding, 
V, 336. 
Indemnity for, discussed, V, 336. 
Prohibition on— 
Proclamation removing, IX, 593. 
Recommendations regarding, I, 411, 542. 
Reduction in, ITI, 490. 
Restrictions upon. (See Animals and Anima) 
Products. ) ; 
Value of, for year ending June— 
1845, IV, 402. 
1846, IV, 496. 
1847, IV, 551. 
1848, IV, 646. 
1851, V, 122. 
1852, V, 169. 
1877, VII, 470. 
1881, VIII, 46. 
1884, VIII, 243. 
1885, VIII, 340. 
1886, VIII, 507. 
1891, IX, ror. 
1892, TX, 308. 
1893, LX, 443. 
1894, IX, 532. 
1896, IX, 723. ; 
Impressment.—The act of compelling persons to 
enter the public service, usually applied to the 
seizure of sailors for service on naval vessels. 
Great Britain has always claimed the right to 
levy land and naval forces in time of war by 
compulsory process. This method has been 
limited in the case of land forces to times of 
actual invasion; but that country still claims 
the right to impress British seamen into serv- 
ice wherever they may be found. The exer- 
cise of this claim was among the causes that 
led to the War of 1812. Great Britain refused 
to allow the right of her seamen to change 
their allegiance by naturalization and claimed 
the right to search neutral vessels and de- 
cide by her visiting officers who among the 
crew of such neutral vessels were British sub- 
jects. Many American sailors were in this 
way wrongfully impressed into the British 
navy. Although by the treaty of Ghent Great 
Britain did not relinquish this claim, it has 
been abandoned so far as United States ves- 
sels are concerned. She has acceded to the 
doctrine of Webster that in every regularly 
documented American vessel the crew who 
navigate it will find protection in the flag 
which is over them. (See also Ghent, Treaty 
of.) 
Impressment. (See Naturalized Citizens; Sea- 
men, American.) 
Imprisonment: 
Citizens of United States and claims arising 
out of, in— 
Algiers, I, 88, 98, 123, 148, 177, 200, 205, 207, 554. 
Argentine Republic, II,63.  - 
Austria, V, 153, 209. 
Brazil, II, 404; V, 246. 
Colombia, VIII, 211. 
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Imprisonment—Continued. 
Citizens of United States and claims arising 
out of, in— 

Cuba, I, 341, and XX, 120; IV, 688; V, 140, 147, 
232, 584; VII, 69; IX, 81, 636, 668, 749, 750, 
752. (See also Spain.) 

Persons claiming to be American citizens, 
IX, 748, 751. 
Released, X, 142. 
Eeuador, VIII, 269. 
Released, VIII, 330, 405. 
Treaty to'settle claim regarding, VIII, 784. 

France, IX, 628. 

Great Britain, TT, 397, 403, 424, 560; ITT, 358, 405, 
470; IV, 56, 75,671; VI, 520, 629, 699; VII, 51; 
VIII, 12, 87; IX, 669 and IV, 671; VI, 392; 
VIII, 91, 92, 106, 112. (See also May- 
brick, Florence E., IX, 669.) 

Colonies of. (See the separate British 
Colonies.) 
Correspondence regarding. (See Greely, 
Ebenezer S.) 
Released, IT, 547. 
Trial and conviction of, referred to, VI, 602, 
629, 635, 636; VIII, 195. 
Haiti, VI, 631; VII, 78, 333, 535, 538, 784; LX, 437, 
667. 
Honduras, IX, 393. 
Ireland, IV, 671; VI, 392; VIII, 91, 92, 106, 112. 
Released, VI, 704; VIII, 126. 
Trial and conviction of, referred to, VI, 602, 
629, 635. 
Mexico, V, 184, 301, 304; VII, 422; VIII, 8s, 91, 
105, 109, 265, 406, 501. 
New Brunswick, IT, 397, 403, 424; III, 358, 405, 
479. 

Paraguay, VI, 686, 700. 

Peru, IX, 556, 660; X, 110. 

Portugal, VI, 686. 

Prussia, IT, 573. 

Russia, VII, 208; VIII, 202, 206. 

Santo Domingo, VII, 59, 59. 

Spain, I, 25; V, 107; VII, 162; EX, 473. 

(See also Cuba.) 
Pardon of, discussed, V, 153, 156. 
Released, X, 142. 

Tripoli, liberated, I, 385. 

Venezuela, VIII, 202, 216, 613. 

For debt. (See Imprisonment for Debt.) 
Jails, use of, granted to United States, I, 111. 
Of loyal citizens by forces in rebellion, VI, 34. 
Prisoners— 

Duties of sheriffs regarding, I, 75. 

Provision for, recommended, I, 191. 

Imprisonment for Debt: 
Abolition of, except in case of fraud, recom- 

mended, IT, 454, 556. 

Referred to, I, 261, 
Improvements, Internal. 
provements. ) 
Inaugural Addresses of President— 
Adams, John, I, 228. 
Adams, J. Q., II, 294. 
Arthur, VIII, 33. 
Buchanan, V, 430. 
Cleveland, VIII, 299; IX, 389. 
Garfield, VIII, 6. 


(See Internal Im- 


Inaugural Addresses of President—Continued, 

Grant, VII, 6, 221. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 5. 
Harrison, W. H., IV, 5. 
Hayes, VII, 442. 
Jackson, IT, 436; III, 3. 
Jefferson, I, 321, 378. 
Johnson, VT, 305. 
Lincoln, VI, 5, 276. 
McKinley, X, 11, 240. 
Madison, I, 466, 524. 
Monroe, II, 4, 86. 
Pierce, V, 197. 

Polk, IV, 373. 
Roosevelt, X, 416. 
Taylor, V, 4. 

Tyler, IV, 36. 

Van Buren, III, 313. 
Washington, I, 51, 138. 

Inauguration Day.—After the ratification of the 
Constitution by the several States the Con- 
gress of the old Confederation fixed upon 
the first Wednesday in January, 1789, for 
the choice of electors, the first Wednesday in 


®% February for the voting by the electors, and the 


first Wednesday in March for the inaugura- 
tion of the President. The latter day fell on 
the 4th in that year, and the twelfth amend- 
ment to the Constitution settled upon this as 
the legal date. Bills have been frequently in- 
troduced in both Houses of Congress to change 
Inauguration Day from Mar. 4 to Apr. 30. 

Inauguration of President Cleveland, Govern- 
ment employees to witness, VIII, 294. 

Income Tax.—A form of direct tax upon annual 
incomes in excess of a specified sum, Accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Adam Smith, ‘‘the sub- 
jects of every state ought to contribute to the 
support of the government as nearly as possi- 
ble in proportion to their respective abilities— 
that is, in proportion to the revenues which 
they respectively enjoy under the protection 
of the state.” In pursuance of this principle 
allincomes should be taxed, but it is generally 
conceded among the advocates of such a tax 
that incomes below a certain amount should 
beexempt. Anincome tax has been levied by 
the United States Government but twice in its 
history. Aug. 5, 1861, Congress authorized a 
tax of 3 per centon all incomes over $800 per 
annum, July 1, 1862, an act was passed taxing 
all incomes under $5,000 5 per cent, with an 
exemption of $600 and house rent actually 
paid. Incomes of more than $5,000 and less 
than $10,000 were taxed 2% per cent additional, 
and on incomes of more than $10,000 5 per cent 
additional with no exemptions. A tax of 5 
per cent on incomes of Americans living 
abroad and of 1% per cent on incomes from 
United States securities was levied, expiring 
in 1865. In 1864 a special tax of 5 per cent was 
imposed on all incomes between $600 and 
$5,000 and to per cent on incomes of more than 
$5,000. This law was repealed in 1872. The 
amount collected under it was $346,911,760.48. 
In August, 1894, the Wilson tariff law imposed 
a tax of 2 per cent on all incomes in excess of 


+ atcnnieine provision of the tariff law of Aug. 

28,1894. ‘The first to come before the Supreme 
Court was that of Pollock vs. Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Co., on appeal from the circuit court 
' of the United States for the southern district of 


New York, decided Apr. 8, 1895. The suit arose 
ona bill filed by Charles Pollock, a citizen of 
Massachusetts, on behalf of himself and all 
other stockholders of the defendant company 
similarly situated, against the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Co., of the State of New York, and its 
directors. The syllabus shows both the argu- 
ment and the opinion of the court as far as 
expressed, Omitting the mere technical points 
involved, the Supreme Court held that in the” 
adjudicated cases referred to in the case, begin- 
ning with Hylton vs. United States, February, 
1796, and ending with Springer vs. United 
States, October, 1880, taxes on land are con- 
ceded to be direct taxes, and in none of them 
is it determined that a tax on rent or income 
derived from land is not a tax on land. A tax 
on the rents or income of real estate is a direct 
tax within the meaning of the Constitution. 
A tax upon income derived from the interest 
of bonds issued by a municipal corporation is 
atax upon the power of the State and its in- 
strumentalities, andis consequently repugnant 
to the Constitution of the United States. So 
much of the act cited as provides for levying 
taxes upon rents or incomes derived from real 
estate or from the interest on municipal bonds 
is repugnant to the Constitution and is invalid. 
The justices who heard the argument were 
divided upon each of the other questions, as 
follows, and rendered no opinion as to them: 
(1) Whether the void provision as to rents and 
income from real estate invalidates the whole 
act; (2) whether as to the income from per- 


_ sonal property as such the act is unconstitu- 


tional as levying direct taxes; and (3) whether 
any part of the tax, if not considered as a 
direct tax, is invalid for want of uniformity on 
either of the grounds suggested. Chief Justice 
Fuller delivered the opinion. Justice Field’s 
opinion went further. He said: ‘The present 
assault upon capital is but the beginning. * * * 
Our political contests will become a war of the 
poor against the rich—a war constantly grow- 
ing inintensity and bitterness, * * * ITamof 
opinion that the whole law of 1894 should be 
declared void and without any binding force.” 
Justices White and Harlan dissented. ‘The 
former spoke of ‘‘the injustice and harm 
which must always result from overthrowing 
a long and settled practice sanctioned by the 
decisions of this court, Under the income-tax 


edie 

rate S endesed sin 

wrongfully taken, and the 

creates a claim in equity a 9d cons 

against the Government for an enor 

amount of money.” ‘The Supreme ( Cou: 
the same decree and the justices were 
just as above in the case of Hyde vs. 
nental TrustCo, ‘This also was an appea 
the circuit court of the United States for the 
southern district of New York. Th 
with Pollock vs. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co,, _ 
was accorded a rehearing and was decided — 
May 20, 1895. In delivering the opinion of the 
court the Chief Justice alluded to the broaden-- 
ing of the field of inquiry. The whole case 
was reviewed, but the court did not retravel 
the entire ground covered in the former deci- 
sion. It was held that taxes on rents or in- 
come of real estate are direct taxes. Taxes on 
personal property or on the income of per- 
sonal property are likewise direct taxes. The — 
tax imposed by sections 27 to 37, inclusive, of ie 
the act of 1894, so far as it falls on the income 
of real estate and of personal property, being 
a direct tax within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, and therefore unconstitutional and 
void, because not apportioned according to 
representation, all those sections, constituting _ 
an entire scheme of taxation, are necessarily 
invalid. Dissenting opinions were rendered 
by Justices Harlan, Brown, Jackson, and ‘. 
White. 

Independence Day, order regarding celebration 
of, VIII, 494. 

Independence, Declaration of. (See Declaration 
of Independence. ) ; 

Independent State of Kongo. 
State.) 

Independent Telegraph Co., ran between Philadel- 
phia and Boston, and in 1863 military posses- 
sion of it was taken as a precaution. 

Independent Treasury. (See Subtreasury System.) ; 

India.—An extensive region of southern Asi; 
The name India is and has been used wit! 
very different meanings. Passing over its an- 
cient use and signification, the name is now 
ordinarily used to mean British India, or the 
Indian Empire, officially calledIndia. This in- 

' cludes a large number of provinces, or minor 
divisions, having an area of about 1,559,603 
sq. miles and a population (1901) of 294,266,701. 
In addition to the above there are the feuda- 
tory native states, with an area of about 595,000 
sq. miles and a population of about 66,000,000, 
‘The most important exports of India are wheat, 
rice, cotton, opium, oil seeds, jute, hides, tea, 
and indigo. The government is vested in a 
secretary of state for India (in London), with 
a council of about 10 (also in London). The 
government is administered by a Governor- 
General appointed by the Crown, a council 
with a centralized system of governors fot 


(See Kongo Free 
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provinces, and commissioners and deputy com- 
missioners for divisions and districts. The 
administration was transferred to the Crown 
in 1858, and Queen Victoria was proclaimed 
Empress of India in 1877. 


India, coined silver and products of, referred to, 


IX, 476. 


Indian Affairs. (See post.) 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of.—A bureau of the De- 
partment of the Interior. Previous to 1832 all” 


matters relating to the Indians had been trans- 
acted by the clerks of the War Department. 
By this time, however, the business relations 
between the Government and the Indians had 
grown to such proportions that it became nec- 
essary to establish a Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Accordingly Congress authorized the Presi- 
dent to appoint a Commissioner who should 
have general superintendence, under the Sec- 
retary of War, of all Indian affairs. The first 
Commissioner was appointed July 9, 1832. In 
1849 the Department of the Interior was cre- 
ated, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs was 
transferred to that Department. 


Indian Affairs, Bureau of: 
Appropriations for, recommended, V, 299; VIII, 
69, 190. 
Referred to, III, 428; VI, 392; VIII, 519; IX, 
453) 545- 


Commission to cooperate with, appointed and 
regulations for, VII, 23. 

Contracts, purchases, etc., for, referred to, VII, 
260. 

Creation of new office in, recommended, VIII, 
72. 

Discussed by President— 
Arthur, VIII, 54. 
Cleveland, VIII, 518; IX, 545. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 326. 

Employees in Indian service referred to, VII, 
357, 360. 

Expenditures of, referred to, IT, 81, 113; VII, 260; 
VIII, 357. 

Irregularities in, referred to, IV, 48. 

Medical inspector for Indian service, bill cre- 
ating office of, referred to, VIII, 69. 

System of, recommendations regarding, VI, 
132, 187, 250; VIII, 54, 357- 

Indian Affairs, Commissioner of: 

Bill to increase salary of, referred to, VIII, 72. 
Commission to perform duties of Assistant 
Commissioner and, recommended, IX, 736. 
Letter from, regarding salary of officers re- 

ferred to, ITI, 590. 
Indian Agencies: 
Appointment and transfer of, V, 19. 
Buildings for Mescalero Agency, N. Mex., rec- 
ommended, VIII, 105. . 
Deficiency in supplies at Red Cloud Agency, 
Nebr., VII, 358, 359. 
Discussed, VIII, 356, 519. 
Removal of, from Fort Wayne, Ind., referred 
to, II, 401. 
Indian Agents: 
Appropriation for, recommended, V, 307. 
Detail of army officers for, recommended, IX, 


544. 


Indian Agents—Continued. 

Influence and disposition of, discussed, VIII, 
356. 
Term of office of, referred to, VIII, 90. 

Indian Appropriation Bill, necessity of passing, 
discussed, VII, 79 ; X, 47. 

Indian Commission to perform duties of Assist- 
ant Commissioner and Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs recommended, IX, 736. 

Indian Commissioners, appointment of 6, recom- 
mended, VIII, 357, 520. 

Indian Commissioners, Board of: 

Appropriation for defraying expenses of, rec- 
ommended, VIII, 69. : 

Report of, referred to, VII, 122, 360; VIII, 79, 156, 
387. 

Indian Commissions. (See Commissions.) 

Indian Corn, introduction of products of, into 
Europe discussed, IX, 329. 

Indian Depredations (see also Indian Wars): 
Abuses in prosecution of claims for, IX, 453. 
Referred to, I, 82, 95, 104, 126, 130, 171; III, 428; 

IV, 560. 

Indian Hostilities. (See Indian Wars.) 

Indian Inspectors, term of office of, referred to, 
VIII, go. 

Indian Lands. (See Lands, Indian.) 

Indian Reservations: 

Allotment of lands in severalty to Indians— 
Act providing for, etc., IX, 63. 
Discussed, VIII, 796; IX, 45, 117, 202, 326, 544. 
Recommended, I, 576; VII, 576,624; VIII, 56, 
143, 192, 196, 370, 521. 
Remonstrances against, VIII, 82. 
Survey necessary for, VIII, 358. 
Crimes committed on, statute for punishment 
of, recommended, VIII, 250. 
Disposition of damaged timber on, referred 
to, VIII, 76. 
Establishment of, opposed, IX, 48. 
Improvement of condition of Indians on, re- 
ferred to, VIII, 69. 
Proceeds of, bill providing for use of, for 
Indians, VIII, 388. 
Reduction of— 
Bill providing for, discussed, VITI, 595. 
Discussed, IX, 117, 202. 
Negotiations regarding, VIII, 595. 
Restoration of, to public domain, order re- 
garding, declared void, VIII, 305. 
Discussed, VIII, 358. 
Right of way for railroads through— 
Acts regarding, vetoed, VIII, 472, 693; TX, 
571, 576, 580, 582. 
Compensation to be paid for, referred to, 
VIII, 593. 
Referred to, VIII, 777. 
Timber depredations on, referred to, VIII, 78, 
188. 
Unauthorized occupancy of, proclamation 
against, VIII, 307. 
Chehalis, allotment of lands in severalty to 
Indians on, referred to, VIII, 192. 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe— 
Opened to settlement by proclamation, IX, 
275. 
Appropriation for, recommended, IX, 203, 


Crow, opened to settlement 2 proclamation, 
Pix 292. 
Crow Creek. (See Sioux.) 


Devils Lake, right of way for railroads - 


_ through, pill for, VIII, 367, 592. 

Fort Berthold— 

‘Agreement for cession of portion of, VIII, 433- 

Allotment of lands in severalty to Indians 
on, referred to, VIII, 196. 

Portion of, opened to settlement by procla- 
mation, IX, 144. 

Fort Hall, agreement for disposal of lands on, 
VIII, 68, 602. 

Compensation not paid by railroad, VIII, 368. 

Gila Bend, removal of Indians on, bill for, 

TX, 64. 
Grande Ronde, bill for relief of Indians on, 
VIII, 193. 
Iowa, bill providing for eae of, VIM, 374. 
Jicarilla Apache, payment for improvements 
at, recommended, VIII, 109. 
Lake Traverse— 4 
Agreement with Sioux for purchase of lands 
on, discussed, IX, 63. 
Opened to settlement by proclamation, IX, 
272. 
Right of way for railroad through, wakernedl 
to, VIII, 201, 369, 593. 

Lemhi, agreement for sale of lands on, VIII, 192. 

Malheur, referred to, VIII, 82, 

Menominee, sale of timber on, referred to, 

VIII, 72. 
Mescalero, payment to settlers for improve- 
ments on, recommended, VIII, 397. 

Old Winnebago, restoration of, to public 
domain, order regarding, declared void, 
VIII, 305. 

Discussed, VIII, 358. 

Otoe and Missouria— 

Right of way for railroad through, referred 
to, VITI, 94. 
Sale of, bill for, referred to, VIII, 69. 


_ Pawnee, enlargement of, bill for, VIII, 108. 


Pyramid Lake, agreement for cession of por- 
tion of, IX, 214. 
Round Valley— 
Allotments of lands in severalty to Indians 
on, bill for, VIII, 370. 
Payment for improvements on, 
mended, VIII, 105. 
Reduction of, bill for, discussed, Vil, 593; 
IX, 59. 
Sac and Fox— 
Bill providing for sale of, VIII, 374. 
Cession of portion of, to United States pro- 
claimed, IX, 156. 
Referred to, VIII, 387, 


recom- 


Purchase of lands from, recomm 
250. ie i 
Restoration of, to public domain, ore 

garding, declared void, VIII, 305. 
Discussed, Nie 358. 


Uivompaliote, act to change bound: 
vetoed, IX, 87. 


Walker River, right of ‘way for railroad : 


through, VIII, 149, 189, 368, 593. 

Yakima, lands on, to be used by Northern 
Pacific Railway, VIII, 27, 369, 593- ; 
Indian Scouts employed in pursuing. hostile In- 

dians, IX, 66. 


Indian Territory.—Thomas Jefferson — first sug- 
gested that Congress set apart a certain por- 
tion of the public lands for the use of the In- 


dians, Accordingly, after a long interval, by 
the act of June 30, 1834, all the country west of 
the Mississippi which was not included in Mis- 
souri, Louisiana, and Arkansas was devoted 
to the use of the Indian, tribes which had 


moved thither from various parts of the United — 


States. This territory has been diminished by 

the organization of various States and Terri- 

tories until it now comprises only about 31,000 

sq. miles, apportioned among 5 principal 

tribes—Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, Semi- 

noles, and Chickasaws. A number of smaller 

Indian tribes also live within this Territory. 

Instead of being governed in the manner pre- 

scribed by Congress for the ‘Territories, it is 

ruled by principal chiefs, national legislatures, 

and ancient tribal usages, under the supervi- 

sion of the United States Bureau of Indian Af- 

fairs. The Territory is bounded on the north by 

Kansas and Oklahoma, on the east by Missouri 

and Arkansas, on the south by Texas (sepa- 

rated by the Red River), and on the west by Ok- 

lahoma. The population in 1900 was 302,060, 

Indian Territory (see also Oklahoma): 

Acts of United States marshals, etc., in, re- 
ferred to, VII, 168. 

Affray at court-house in Going Snake district, 
referred to, VII, 165. 

Boundary line with Texas, commission to 

mark, VIII, 317, 319. 
Proclamation against selling lands in dis- 
pute; VIII, 740. 

Constitution adopted by tribes in, and govern- 
ment of, discussed, VII, 119. 

Education in, recommendations regarding, X 
12I. 

Hxtension of laws of Arkansas over, recom- 
mended, VIII, 56. 

Federal court for, recommended, IX, 537. 

Government of, discussed and recommenda- 
tions regarding, IX, 47; X, rer. 


J 


¥) 


_» Homestead laws for, recommended, vir, goo. . 
‘Indian hostilities in, discussed, VIII, 348, 358. 
' Judicial district within, recommended, MEER, 165. 
Lands in— - 
Acquired by treaty of 1866 rebel to, VII 
522; VIII, 266. romamlhs 


2] 


Issuance of patents for, referred to, VIII, 192.. 


Negotiations regarding cession of Indian, IX, 
Opened to settlement 
Action of Creeks regarding, VIII, 268. 
Discussed, VIII, 72, 807; LX, 47. 
Proclaimed, IX, 15. 
! Questions regarding, VIII, 266. 
Survey of, referred to, VII, 483. 
Population of, EX, 47. 


»| Right of way for railroads through, ref erred to, 


VIII, 66, 401. “ : 
Bill granting, referred tei VII, 68. 


, Territorial government ‘for, | tecommended, 


WII, 119, 152,.200, 252, 300. i 
Unauthorized occupancy or invasion of, re- 
ferred to; VI, 260, 521, 5773 VIII, 245, 348. 

Penalty for, recommended, VIII, 155. 
Proclamations against, VII, 547, 598; VIII, 224, 
303. 
Indian Treaties. . (See Indians, treaties with.) 
Indian Tribes. (See under Indians.) 
Indian Wars: . ' 
Discussed by President— 
Adams, J. Q., II, 387. 
Arthur, VII, 38, 136, 180. 
Cleveland, VIII, 348, 358, 514. 
Fillmore, V, 87, 132. 
Grant, VII, 406. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 201. 
Hayes, VII, 472, 502, 572, 576. 
Jackson, II, 603; ITI, 32, 234, 2531 289, 292. 
Johnson, VI, 576. 
Lincoln, VI, 132, 144. 
Madison, I, 496, 539, 563. 
v-' Monroe, TI, 31, 41, 42, 48, 212. 
Polk, IV, 560, 644. 
iTyler, IV, 80, 91, 154, 198. 
Van Buren, ITT, 616. : 
Washington, I, 61, 82, 104, 115; 134, 140, 156, 
167, 185. 
Gen. Gaines’s requisition for volunteers in, 
not approved by President, ITT, 234. 
Instructions to Gen. St. Clair authorized 
him in 1789 to employ militia against the 
Wabash and Illinois. 
Referred to, ITI, 214, 280, 430; V, 378; VI, 154; 
VII, 50, 261, 482, 483, 484. 
Requisition for volunteers in, by Gen. 
Gaines not approved, ITI, 234. 
Statement of number of soldiers, Indians, 
etc., kiNed in, transmitted, VII, 628. 
Surrender of Geronimo discussed, VIII, 514. 
Surrender of Sitting Bull discussed, VIII, 38. 
Treachery of Indians referred to, IIT, 617. 
Troops in, should be compensated, ITT, 235. 
Apache, discussed, VII, 572; VIII, 514. 
Bannock, discussed, VII, 502. 
Cherokee, discussed, III, 234, 253- 
-Cheyennes, threatening attitude of, Vil, 358. 
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Indian Wars—Continued, , (ay. ~samad ond 
Chippewa outbreak diaascoil x, EAL erwirgeens 
Creek— | -: 

Discussed, ITI, 234, 253. tu 
. Probability of, I, 156. ; fen 
Fox— ray hae 4 
| Discussed, II, 603. 
Termination of, IIT, 32. 
’ Modoc, correspondence te pais beemiien ei 
VII, 261. { tices 
Nez Percé— F tatoe.Toer 
Discussed, VI, 472. it rie : 
Referred to, VII, 481... ; 
Northern Cheyenne, discussed, VII, eed 
Piegan, engagement of Gal. Baker, with re- 
ferred to, VII, 50. pra 
Ricaree, discussed, II, 212, 7 
Sac— ’ B oes 
Discussed, II, 603. iy ' rR 
‘Termination of, = 324 
Seminole— 
American forces in, ‘and offinens mina’: 
ing, discussed, II,42; III, 253, 616.: ; 
Appropriation for suppression of, ,recom- 
~ amended, ITI, 254. oh f ; 
Brevet rank for officers of neue partein® 
‘ting in, IV, 155. 
Discussed, II, 31, 42, 48; II, 234, 253, 289, 292, 
616; IV, 80, 154,198... 
Massacre of Maj. Dade’s command, III, 617. 
Origin of, referred to, IV, 91. 
Spain furnishes aid to:enemy inj Ti, y42. 
Termination of, IV, 198. 
Troopsin,rations furnished, referred to, II,25. 
Troops.under Gen, Jackson referred to, II, 42. 
Sioux, discussed, VI, 132; VII, 406; IX,,201; 
Ute, discussed; VI, 572, 576.: + . 
Wabash, troops must be called. forth 6 sup- 
press, I, 61,.82, 

Indiana.—One of the United States; picigieme. 
“The Hoosier State.” It is bounded on the 
north by Michigan. and Lake Michigan, on the 
east by Ohio, on the south by Kentucky (sepa- 
rated by the Ohio River), and on the west by Illi- 
nois. The capital\is Indianapolis, Indiana is 
'thesixthin population of the United Statesand 
one of the leaders in the production of wheat. 
It was settled by the French (at Vincennes) in 
1702;and. was’ ceded to’ Great Britain in 1763 
and to the United States in 1783. It becamea 
part of the Northwest Territory in 1787and was 
made a separate Territory in 1800. Indiana 
was admitted to the Union Dec. 11, 1816. Area, 
36,350 Sq. miles; population (1900), 2,416,462. 

Indiana: 

Boundaries of, referred to, IT, 393. 

Lands gtanted to,in aid of Wabash and Erie 
Canal discussed, III, 508. 

Lands in, referred to, I, 344. 

Laws of, transmitted, I, 356. 

Lead mines in, I, 371. 

Location of lands ceded to, by Pottawattamies, 
II, 535: 

Sale of land in, suspension of, requested, III, 
215. 

Volunteers from, national thanks tendered, 
VI, 241. 
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Indians.—When Europeans first came to this 
hemisphere they called the natives Indians on 
the supposition that the land was India, This 
was soon found to be an error, but the name 
Indians has continued to be applied to the peo- 
ple of both North and South America, As the 
Indians were mostly barbarous, and as those 
who were partially civilized possessed no 
wtitten records or reliable tradition, their a. 

- gin and history became a problem for the eth- 
nologist. Morton makes 2 grand divisions of 
the South American Indians—the Toltecan 
nations, who were civilized, and the barbarous 
tribes, the former embracing the ancient 
Mexicans and Peruvians and the latter all the 
uncivilized tribes. The Mayas of Yucatan 
built pyramids and had a literature. Some 
ethnologists claim that the American Indian 
isa distinct type of the human race, as indige- 
nous to this continent as its fauna and flora, 
and as having subsisted as such from the earli- 
est ages of the world.’ Others regard them as 
a branch of the Mongolian race which, at a re- 
mote period of their history, wandered from 
Asia to the American continent, and there re- 
mained for thousands of years separated from 
the rest of mankind and passing through vari- 
ous stages of progress or retrogression. Dr. 
Robert Brown says in his Races of Mankind: 
‘“‘Not only are the western Indians in appear- 
ance very like their nearest neighbors, the 
northeastern Asiatics, but in language and 
tradition it is confidently affirmed there is a 
blending of the people. The Eskimo on the 
American and the Tchuktchis on the Asiatic 
side understand each other perfectly.””. Anthro- 
pologists also admit that between the various 
tribes from the Arctic Sea to Cape Horn there 
is greater uniformity of physical structure and 
personal characteristics than is seen in any 
other quarter of the globe. Though the red 
men of Canada differ in many respects from 
the wandering Guranis of Paraguay and both 
from the Azteca of Mexico, all exhibit strong 
evidence of belonging to the same great branch 
of the human family, notwithstanding the wide 
diversity of language. Generally the physical 
characteristics are alow, broad forehead; full 
face; back of head flattened; powerful jaws; 
fulllips; prominent cheek bones; dark, deeply 
seteyes; hairlongand wavy; no beard; copper- 
colored skin; erect and slender figure; about 
the average in height. In Mexico and Peru 
the aboriginal inhabitants were a rich, power- 
ful, and highly civilized people, dwelling in 
walled cities. They had fixed laws and were 
acquainted with some of the higher arts and 
the sciences, Taking similarity of language 
as a basis of grouping, the Indians of North 
America were divided into some 60 linguistic 
stocks. These stocks were composed of many 
tribes of varying dialects, and tribes some- 
times united temporarily for purposes of 
offense or defense into confederations. The 
most important of these stocks were the Eski- 
maun, Athapascan, Algonquian, Siouan, Iro- 
quoian, Salishan, Shoshonean, Muskhogean, 
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Caddoan, Yuman, Piman, Sahaptian, Kiowan, 

and Timuquanan. ‘The different tribes with 

which the United States have had dealings are 

mentioned under separate headings. The 

total number of -ndians in - the b feats States 

at this time is about 300,000 : 
Indians: 

Act— 

Making laws of States and Territories ap- 

licable to reservations recommended, 
THI, 56. : 

‘To establish peace with, referred to, VI, 598. 

To transfer custody of trust funds of, WEEE 
VII, 378. 

Action recommended to enable Iroquois, Dela- 
ware and Abenaki, in Canada, to attend 
Exposition held at Omaha, Neb., X, 79. © 

Act to refer claims for depredations by, to 
Court of Claims vetoed, X, 237. 

Additional troops for Indian country récom- 
mended, VII, 376. . 

Agencies appointed. (See Indian Agencies.) 

Agents among. (See Indian Agents.) 

Agriculture and manufacturing among, should 
be encouraged, I, 352, 359; III, 172. 

Allotment of lands in severalty to, recommend. 
ed. (See Lands, Indian.) 

Annual allowances given, I, 122, 359, 375, 390} 
TI, 468; III, 172. 

Annuities given, who fought with Great Brit- 
ain against United States referred to, II, 
568. $ 

Arms and ammunition furnished, orders and 
proclamations prohibiting, VI, 279; VII, 398, 
451. 

Attempts to alienate affections of, discussed, I, 
251, 255, 257: : 

Civilization of— 

Appropriation for, ITI, 115, 172. 

Discussed and referred to, I, 122, 185, 359, 427, 
475; I, 79, 113, 114, 115, 256, 261, 4573 III, 500; 
IV, 199; V, 460; VIII, 355. 

Claims of, against United States (see also the 

several tribes)— 

Appropriation for, recommended, IT, 468, 

Settlement of, referred to, IV, 560. 

Colonization of, recommended, V, 460. 

Commerce with, I, 104, 129, 141, 186, 261, 334, 359. 
More capital should be employed in, I, 373. 

Commission for settlement of differences with, 
recommended, I, 59. 

Condition of— 

Bill providing for iniprovement of, referred 
to, VIII, 69. 

Discussed by President— 

Adams, J. Q., II, 415. 

Arthur, VIII, 54, 143. 

Cleveland, VIII, 355, 518, 790, 795; TX, 453, 
544, 735- 

Grant, VII, 38, 152, 252. 

_ Harrison, Benj., CX, 45. 
Hayes, VII, 475, 502, 576, 623. 
Jackson, IT, 457, 519, 554. 
Monroe, II, 79. 

Van Buren, III, 498. 
In Florida referred to, I, 328, 
Report on, transmitted, V, 73, 
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Control of Government overt, ee be com- 
plete, II, 46. 
Conventions with. (See ‘Treaties with, ost. ) 
Corps of Indian auxiliaries recommended, 
VIT, 502. 
Crimes of— 
Trial and punishment rae referred to, VIII, 
379. , 
Trial in United States courts recommended, 
TV, 429. 
Debts due by, payment of, should be limited, 
ITT, 227. 
Depredations of, referred to, I, 82, 95, 104, 126, 
130, 171; III, 428; IV, 560. 
Abuses in prosecution of claim, IX, 453. 
Difficulties with, reports on, referred to, VII, 
58. 
Disarming of, law fo, and compensation to, 
for weapons taken recommended, VIII, 262. 
Education of. (See Indian Schools.) 
Employed by Great Britain in war against 
United States, I, 515, 535. 
Tribes receiving annuities after war referred 
to, IT, 568. 
Enlistment and organization of, into com- 
panies discussed, IX, 196. 
Enslaved in New Mexico, VI, 342. 
Exhibition at Omaha, X, 79. . 
-Expeditions among, V, 365. 
Expenditures for. (See Indian Affairs, Bureau 


of.) 

Farm lands for, recommendations regarding, 
VII, 576. 

Frontiers must be protected from. (See Fron- 
tiers. ) 


Gospel propagated among, II, 415. 
Government established by, within States 
would not be recognized, IT, 457. 
Government for, council at Ocmulgee for, VII, 
IIg. 
History and condition of, investigated, V, 73. 
Homestead entries for. (See Homestead 
Laws.) 
Hostile attitude of Creeks, ITI, 253, 254. 
Hunkpapa treaty. with, II, 346. 
Hostile disposition of, I, 136, 151; VI, 576. 
Hostilities against United States, should be 
restrained by France from committing, IT, 
31. 
Hostilities of. (See Indian Wars.) 
Hostility of, to United States due to influence 
of British Government, I, 504, 515. 
Hunting, should be encouraged to abandon, 
R352: 
Husbandry, practice of, introduced among, I, 
326. 
Intermeddling of foreign powers with, re- 
ferred to, ITT, 511, 589. 
Lands— 
Ceded to United States by. (See Lands, 
Indian; the several tribes. ) 
Donated to Jackson and Hawkins by, as 
mark of gratitude, I, 570. 
Granted to, by United States. (See Indian 
Reservations; Lands, Indian; the several 


tribes. ) 
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Lands to be reserved for, VI, 83; VIT, 624. 

Laws regarding, modifications ‘in, ‘recom- 
mended, IV, 429. 

Legal services for rendered, - payment of, 
recommended, VIII, 107. ° 

Liquors, prohibition of sale of— . 

To allottees recommended, IX, 735. - 

To, requested by, 1,334. 

Management of, committed to Society of 
Friends, VIT, 38, 109, 152, 200, 252, 300, 352. 

Military execution, death bys eeeterred to 
hanging, I, 334. 

Military posts among— 

Increase in, recommended, II, 2565 IV, 87. 

‘To be established, I, 448. 

Militia sent to suppress, (See Indian Wars.) 

Money invested for, I, 259. 

Moral improvement of, IT, 415. 

Arrangements made for, ITI, 172. 

Neutral lands, treaty regarding, VI, 519. 

Number of, in United States, V, 460; VIII, 355; 
TX, 453, 735: 

Pacific relations with, desired, ITT, 113: 

Paper from Society of Friends on affairs of, 
referred to, VII, 121. 

Peace among, attempts made to preserve, IV, 
264. 

Peace policy, appropriation to carry out, rec- 
ommended, VII, 152. ! 

Persons charged with murder convicted by, 
T, 454. 

Police force of, organized, VII, 623. 

Population of, V, 460; VIII, 355; IX, 453, 735- 
Increased by enlargement of boundaries, V, 

87, 128. 

Presents to, from Great Britain referred to, 
IV, 276. 

Proceeds of reservations, bill providing for use 
of, for relief of, VIII, 388. 

Public lands must be protected from. (See 
Frontiers. ) 

Referred to, I, 104, 108, 111, 115, 122, 125, 130, 131, 
135, 141, 144, 167, 171, 186, 187, 199, 207, 358, 372. 
386, 398, 407; II, 31, 82, 256, 519, 536; V, 423. 

Removal of, to lands lying westward— 

Army engaged in, IIT, 616. 

Progress made in, discussed, IT, 565,604; III, 
113, I71, 253, 256, 391, 497, 616; IV, 411, 505, 
560; VI, 187; 389. 

Recommended by President— 

Fillmore, V, 174, 184. 

Jackson, II, 458, 476, 519, 541, 554, 569, 604; 
III, 32, 55, 171. 

Monroe, IT, 190, 280. 

Polk, IV, 429, 453. 

Tyler, IV, 154, 348. 

Van Buren, ITI, 391, 475, 497, 507, 561. 

Referred to, VII, 413. 

Treaty regarding, IIT, 32, 256. 

Rights of, citizens infringing, must be pun- 
ished, I, 137, 185, 191; II, 371, 536. 

Schools provided for. (See Indian Schools.) 

Supplies for, increase of items for transporta- 
tion of, recommended, VIII, 93. 

Teachers sent among, VIII, 790. (See also 
Indian Schools. ) 
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Territorial government fo, idocrainended, 

VII, 119, 152, 200, 252,300.) 
- ‘Trade with, IT, 204, 536. ry tata 

.. Act to regulate, discussed, IT, 536. | 

Trading establishments among, 11,197,198, 280 
Recommended, I, 352, 354, 359; 448. ; 

Treaties with (see also the several tribes), 

IT, 5315 IV, 560, 651; V, 145; 157, 158, 351, 423; 
| VI, 375,454, 683; VII, 52. 
‘heaeocnin tie for fulfillment of, recom- 
mended, V,374, 37% 
. Obligation of Galera: to pana, peared 
to, VII, 51. 
Appropriation made for dais II, 306. 
- Compensation paid persons for negotiat- 
ing, referred to, IIT, 528, 591. 
Discussion of, in executive session referred 
to, VII, 52. 
Exclusion of reservations from, discussed, 
TI, 507. 
Instructions to eoistaieelae aes negotiating 
within Indian Territory, X, 46. 
Irregularities in, discussed, TV, 48. 
Laws regarding, modifications in, recom- 
mended, V, 299. 
Must be ratified by Government, I, 61. 
Peace Commission of 1867 referred to, VII, 
51. 
Appropriation to carry out satay, of, rec- 
ommended, VII, 152. 
Persons violating, shall be punished, I, ror, 
137, 185, I9T, 252. 
Printed copies of, referred to, TI,.572. 
Rejected by Senate referred to, V, 171. 
Transmitted for exercise of powers for ful 
filling, I, 397. 

War between the States, attitude of tribes in. 
(See War between the States. ) 

Wars with. (See Indian Wars.) 

Absentee Shawnee, agreement between Cher- 
okee Commission and, IX, 79. 

Proclaimed, IX, 156. 

Alabama, encouraged to reduce themselves to 

fixed habitation, I, 458. 

Apache— 

Agreement beeen Cherokee, Commission 
and, IX, 333. 

Appropriation for support of, etc., recom- 
mended, VIII, 105. 

Imprisonment of, by Government discussed 
and recommendations regarding, VIII, 789; 
IX, 60, 66, 536. 

Suppression of hostilities among, discussed, 
VU, 572; VIII, 50, 358, 514, 789. 

Treaty with, V, 191, 229; VI, 193, 375, 598. 

War with. (See Indian Wars.) 

Apalachicola, treaty with, ITT, 37. 
Arapahoe— 
Agreement between Cherokee Commission 
and, IX, 130. 
Lands acquired under, opened to settle- 
ment, LX, 275. 

Appropriation to, recommended, IX, 326. 

Disarming of, discussed, VIII, 262, 

Lands set apart for, referred to, V1{1I, 93, 191. 

Treaty with, VI, 33, 375, 598, 637+ 
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Arickaree, allotment of lands)in Eat to, 
referred to, ce 196. ; Paley 
Bannock— t 


Agreement with, rai Alege of lands for 
use of railroads, VIII, 68, 192. 
Treaty with, VI, 700. : 
“War with. (See Indian Wars.) 
Belantse-Etoa, (See Minnetaree.) 


Blackfeet, treaty with, V, 362; VI, 700. 


Caddo— 

Memorial from, regarding claims to a: in 
Oklahoma, IX, 236. i 

‘Treaty with, ITI, 188. | 

Cahokia, treaty with, II, 47. 

Calapona, treaty with, V, 303. 

Carmanchee, treaty ;with, referred to, I, 188. 
Cayuse, treaty with, V, 381. 

Chasta, treaty mike V, 303. 

Chayenne., (See pene 

Cherokee— 

Act directing, inapiateal: of certificates of, rea. 
sons for applying pocket veto to, IV, 329. 

Agreement with, for cession of lands, IX, 
236. * 

Bill for payment of money claimed by East- 
ern, VIII, 386. : 

Bill securing to, proportion of precheds of 
public lands, VITI, 386. 

Boundary line with United States, IT, 474. - 

Canal through country of, referred Ye 18 
421, 

Citizenship solicited by, I, 454. 

Commission to negotiate with, regarding 
claims to lands. (See Cherokee Commis- 
sion.) 

Commissioners’ negotiations with in the 
Indian Territory, X, 46. 

Conflict between Federal and Cherokee 
courts, V, 376. . 

Convention with, referred to, I, 571; II, 265. 

Difficulties among, IV, 412, 429, 458; VIII, 156, 
157: 

Enforcement of payment of taxes on prod. 
ucts of, referred to, VII, 51. 


_ Investigation of alleged frauds in affairs of, 


discussed, IV, 220. 
Lands— ; 
Containing iron ore relinquished to United 
States by, I, 443. 
Granted to, ITI, 499. 
Relinquished to United States, I, 116, 387, 
396, 448; IT, 239, 321; IIT, 55, 499. 
Legal services rendered, payment of, recom- 
mended, VIII, 107. 
Neutral lands, treaty regarding, VI, 519. 
New government to be formed by, II, 399. 
Payment of— 
Interest due referred to, V, 299. | 
Money to, ITI, 499, 606. 
For lands ceded to United States re 
quested by, VIII, 83, 152. 
Referred to, II, 476; VIII, 156, 194. 
Removal of, referred to, III, 475, 497; VIII, 


84. 
Town of, destroyed, proclamation regarding, 
3137s 


> 
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Cherokee—Continued. © efatl Chippewa—Continued, jose 


Treaty with, I, 79, 106, 111, 126, 175, 200; 281, 332, 

390, 397, 401, 571, 581, 582; IT, 20, 47, 242, ag 

. 402, 426; yo age arteaecaieabomilaal 
458; VI, 394,519, © 

Appropriation for, referred to, TV, 8, 

Claims arising under, IV, 220, 560. 


[ 


~ Communication and agreement with Co- 
. manche, IX, 333. i 
: Modification of, referred to, III, mn 


Proclamation regarding, I, 80. 
Trespasses upon lands of, by jeithetans ‘of 
: Georgia, IT, 476. 
Troubles appabended pci prevented UI, 
eht2sas 
War with. (See tadien Wars. ) 
Cheyenne— 
Agreement between Cherokee GenieaeBion 
and, IX, 130. 
Lands acquired under, opened ‘to settle 
ment, IX, 275. 
Appropriation to, recommended, IX, 326. 
Authority to use certain funds for subsistence 
~ of, recommended, VIII, 404. 
Condition of, referred to, VIII, 366; IX, 68. 
Disarming of, discussed, VIII, 262. 
Disorderly conduct of, discussed, VIII, 358: 
Lands set apart for, referred to, VIII, 93. 
Title to, referred to, VIII, 191. 
Treaty with, II, 321, 346; VI, 33, 375, 598, 637. 


War with. (See Indian Wars.) 
Chickamauga, depredations committed sce : 
126. ; 
Chickasaw— 


Agreement with Choctaws referred to, V, 302.- 


Appropriation to pay claim of, for lands 
ceded, recommendations regarding, IX, 
202, 229, 326. 

Boundary line with Choctaws, V, 305. 

Claims of, referred to, IV, 436, 437. 

Commissioners to treat with, for cession of 
lands discussed, X, 46. 

Deed for release by, of lands discussed, IX, 
202, 229, 326. 

Funds of, to be invested, III, 187; V, 183, 190, 
203, 275, 295, 360. 

Lands ceded to, I, 116. > . 

Lands ceded to United States by, I, 387. 

Lands of, sold, III, 593. 

Removal of, IIT, 498. 

Stock of, to be transferred to Choctaws re- 
ferred to, III, 620; IV, 421. 

Subsistence to be granted, ITI, 508. 

Treaty with, I, 332, 390, 397; 581, 582; II, 45, 47, 

607, 609; III, 52, 280; V, 156, 352; VI, 385. 
Proclamation regarding, I, 80. 
Chippewa— 

Agreement with, for cession of lands, IX, 346. 

Agreements with, referred to, VIII, 538. 

Allotment of lands in severalty to, bill for, 
VIII, 189. 

Commission to negotiate with, IX, 65. 

Disposition of bonds and funds of, referred 
to, VIII, 73. 

Negotiations with, for improvemeXt of con- 
dition of, VIII, 371. 


' Outbreak among, X,12m 2 0 > 

Relinquishment of Sprerment with Ottawas 
referred to, VIjyo2%i) tiem ie wats 

Removal of; IIT, 498. 9 0) (ier 

Treaty with, I, 390, 434, 569, 581, 582s IL, paren 

81, 347, 365; 374, 395, 397, 423; 430, 464,466; TIT, 
38, 126, 225, 228, 279, 395, 405, 429, 516; IV, 210, 
454, 564; V, 296, 302, 305, 351, 421,'579; VI, 162, 
196, 199, 202, 210, 259, 383, 520, 637; 702; XX, 61. 
Instructions to commissioners ining 
XX, 46. 
Transmitted for exercise ‘afi powers for 
fulfilling, X, 46. L itivs vAOD 
Chippeway. (See Chippewa.) ito dee 
Cho-bah-dh-bish, Sseney with, V, 379. |/! 
Choctaw— 

Agreement with Ghictaskws referred to, V, 
302. 

Appropriation to pay claim of, for lands 
ceded, recommendations regarding, IX, 
202, 229, 326. 

Balance remaining from sales of orphan res- 
ervations of, V, 377: 

Boundary line with— 

Chickasaws, V, 305. 
United States, I, 343, 350. 
Claim of, to Greer County, IX, 690. 
Claims of, referred to, III, 129, 73 mre IV, 
436; VII, 511. 
Opinion of Atiduney-Obticeal tetoat fa 
referred to, IV, 583. 

Commissioners to treat with, for cession of 
lands discussed, X, 46. 

Deed for release by, of lands discussed; IX, 
202, 229, 326. 

Lands of, proposition regarding cession of, 
I, 434. 

Memorial from, regarding alleged violation 
of treaty by United States, IV, 150. 

Proceedings of commission referred to, IV, 
276. 

Proceeds of sales of lands to be invested for, 
III, 187. 

Referred to, II, 562. 

Removal of, ITI, 498. 

Stock of Chickasaws to be transferred to, 
referred to, III, 620; IV, 42r. 

Treaty with, I, 338, 363, 438, 460, 581, 582; II, 81, 

201, 283, 287, 370, 423; 529; 532, 542; III, 280; 
V, 352; VI, 385. 

Advice of Senate regarding treaty for ces- 
sion of lands east of Mississippi request- 
ed, II, 478. 

President declines to appoint commission 
to conclude, TI, 423. 

Proclamation regarding, I, 80. 

Referred to, II, 530. 

Transmitted for exercise of powers for ful- 
filling, X, 46. 

Christian— 

Claims of, against United States, II, 468. 

Treaty with, V, 420, 579; VI, 199, 637. 

Cceur d’Aléne, commission to negotiate with, 

for purchase of lands, IX, 58. 

Cohnawaga, treaty with, referred to, I, 197. 
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Comanche— 
Agreement between Cherczxee Commission 
and, IX, 333. 
Claim of, discussed, IX, 327. 
- Treaty with, IV, 454; V, 229; VI, 193, 375, 598. 
Creek— 
Charges against United States agent for, 
referred to, IT, 399. 
Commerce with, I, 77. 
Commissioners to treat with, for cession of 
lands discussed, X, 46. 
Conflicting claims of Georgia and, to lands. 
(See Georgia. ) 
Convention with, I, 390. 
Court of inquiry relative to campaign against, 
III, 289. . 
Opinion of, disapproved, III, 289. 
Proceedings of, transmitted for action 
thereon, III, 291. 
Difficulties of, with Seminoles, V, 295, 364. 
Difficulties with, I, 151. 
Frauds practiced upon, in land sales, III, 405, 


480. 
Hostilities of, ended, ITI, 253, 254. 
Referred to, III, 280. 
Lands— 
Ceded to United States by, I, 343, 374, 387; 
II, 394; UX, 15. 
Amount of cession, IX, 46. 
Proposition regarding, VIII, 72, 807. 
Opened to settlement by proclamation, IX, 
15. 
Purchased for Seminoles from, VIII, 199. 
Additional proposition regarding, IX, 70. 
Purchased from, title to, discussed, VIII, 266. 
Murdered by outlaws, I, 151. 
Proposition of, to cede lands in Indian Terri- 
tory, VIII, 72, 807. 
Cession of, IX, 15. 
Protection for lands of, invoked, II, 370. 
Removal of, referred to, III, 55, 113, 498. 
Sales of reservations of deceased, III, 516. 
Treaty with, transmitted and discussed, I, 7o, 
76, 78, 79, 111, 167, 175, 199, 210, 397, 554; II, 85, 
287, 306, 324, 343, 345, 379, 394, 398, 399, 402, 
509, 569; III, 37, 516; IV, 361; V, 242, 383; VI, 
193, 393, 702; VIII, 807. 
Correspondence regarding, IT, 320. 
Proclamation regarding, I, 8o. 
Ratified by proclamation, X, sor. 
Rights of, under, II, 370. 
War with. (See Indian Wars.) 
Crow— 
Agreement with— 
For sale of lands, IX, 132. 
For use of railroads, VIII, 7o. 
Regarding individual allotments, VIII, 372. 
Appropriation for supplies for, recommend- 
ed, VIII, 194. 
Treaty with, I, 347; VI, 637. 
Crow Creek. (See Umpqua.) 
Dakota. (See Sioux.) 
Delaware— 
Lands ceded to United States by, I, 372, 374: 
III, 476. é 
Lands to be conveyed to Wyandots, IV, 276. 
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Delaware—Continued. desta + 
Payment of amount of trust fuad to, recom- 
mended, VIII, 532. 
Treaty with, I, 363, 373, 377; 399; 397, 478, 479, 554 
569; Il, 21, 47, 464, 465, 466, 610; V, 240, 596; 
VI, 32, 212, 394. 
Agreement with, for abrogation of article 
of, V, 668. 
DwAmish, treaty With, V, 379- 
Eel River— 
Payment to, in lieu of annuities, VIII, 530. 
Treaty with, I, 363, 390, 397, 478, 479- 
Five Civilized Tribes— 
Discussed, X, 45, 121. 
Relation of, to Upited States discussed, IX, 
202, 735+ 
Representation in Conersha recommended, 
TX, 202. , 
Flathead— 
Agreement with, for sale of ses VIII, 153, 
192. ; 
Treaty with, V, 380. 
Fox— F 
Agreement between Cherokee Commission 
and, IX, 75. 
Proclaimed, IX, 156. 
Hostile aggression of, III, 32. 
Treaty with, I, 375, 377, 569; II, 183, 322, 347, 542, 
607; ILI, 265, 279, 395; IV, 210; V, 240,578; VI, 
73 83) 194, 470, 702. 
Withdrawn, VII,47, ~ 
War with. (See Indian Wars.) 
F’peeksin, treaty with, V, 303. 
Great Osage. (See Osage.) 
Gros Ventre— 
Allotment of lands in severalty to, referred 
to, VIII, 196. 
Treaty with, VI, 700. 
Hunkpapa, treaty with, referred to, II, 346. 
Illinois, treaty with, I, 135. 4 


~ Iowa— 


Agreement between Cherokee Commission 
and, IX, 77. 
Proclaimed, IX, 156. 
Treaty with, I, 347; III, 265, 395, 512, 516; V, 240; 
VI, 73, 702. : 
Withdrawn, VII, 47. 
Ioway. (See Iowa.) 
Kansas— 
Lands of, accounts for adverticits sale of, 
VIII, 77. 
Treaty with, II, 317, 323, 346, 477; IV, 423; 
VI, 76, 212, 519; VII, 11. 
Withdrawn, VII, 47. 
Kaskaskia— 
Lands ceded to, I, 365. 
Lands ceded to United States by, I, 359, 363. 
Treaty with, I, 359, 363, 3653 II, 47; V, 242; VI, 69, 
518. 
Ka-ta-ka, treaty with, ITI, 395. 
Kaw. (See Kansas.) 
Kickapoo— 
Agreement between Cherokee Commission 
and, IX, 203, 214, 
Settlement of estates of deceased, referred to, 
VIII, 70, 189, 368. 


V, 578; 
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Kickapoo—Continued. 
Treaty with, I, 363, 479, 569, 581, 5825 Sa 
85, 610; V, 240; VI, 83, 518. 
‘Kik-i-4llus, treaty with, V, 379. 
Kiowa-— 
Agreement between Chesalees Commission 
and, IX, 333. 
Claim of, discussed, IX, 327. 
Treaty with, II, 395; V, 229; VI, 193, 598. 
Klamath, treaty with, VI, 269. 
Kootenay— 
Agreement with, for sale of lands, VIII, 153, 
192. 
Treaty with, V, 380. 
Little Osage. (See Osage.) 
Lower Brulé, selling and trading of annuity 
goods by, VIIT, 84. 
Maha, treaty with, I, 8z, 322, 347. 
Makah, treaty with, V, 380. 
Mandan— 
Allotment of lands in severalty to, referred 
to, VIII, 196. 
Treaty with, II, 322, 347. 
Menominee— 
Lands ceded to United States by, IV, 651. 
Referred to, V, 305. 
Sale of timber on reservation of, referred to, 
VIII, 72. 
Treaty with, II, 20, 347, 397, 430, 541, 635; III, 
272; IV, 651, 671; V, 240, 363. 
Me-sée-qua-guilch, treaty with, V, 379. 
Miami— 
Distribution of money to Western Band of, 
VIII, 73. 
Funds of— 
Bill authorizing application of, to relieve 
necessities of, VIII, 373. 
Consolidation of, VIII, 74. 
Payment to, in lieu of annuities recom- 
mended, VIII, 530. 
Treaty with, I, 363, 390, 397, 478, 479, 554, 569; 
II, 47, 365, 374, 398, 404; III, 371, 507, 624; 
V, 242; VI, 518. 
Correspondence regarding, III, 624. 
Michigamia, treaty with, IT, 47. 
Minnetaree, treaty with, II, 347. 
Mission— 
Bill for relief of, VIII, 199,369. 
Commission to treat with, IX, 226. 
Missouria— 
Right of way of railroad through lands of, 
referred to, VIII, 94. 
Treaty with, II, 347; III, 37, 265, 478; V, 235, 
297; VI, 73, 703. 
Withdrawn, VII, 47, 
Modoc— 
Correspondence during war with, referred 
to, VII, 261. 
Treaty with, VI, 269. 
Mohawk, treaty with, I, 265. 
Mo-lal-la-las, treaty with, V, 381. 
Mo-lel. (See Mo-lal-la-las. ) 
Mosquito, correspondence regarding territory 
claimed by, referred to, V, 186, 361. 
Munsee, treaty with, I, 390, 397; III, 277, 429, 466, 
556; V, 363; VI, 518, 637, 702. 


Indians—Continued. 
Muscogee. (See Creek.) 
Navajo— t ‘ 
Practicability of restraining, hin present 
reservations, etc., reports on, IX, 347. 
Treaty with, V, 33; VI, 636. , 
Nesqually, treaty with, V, 303. 
New York— 
Cession of lands for benefit of, II, 56h, 
Removal of, discussed, III, 56r. 
Treaty with, III, 277, 467, 512, 561; VI, 193, 698, 
699. 
Withdrawn, VI, 469. 
Nez Percé— 
Campaign against, referred to, VII, 472. 
Relief of, bill for, VIII, 150, 193 
Treaty with, V, 381; VI, 202, 695. 
' War with. (See Indian Wars.) 
Noo-wh4-h4, treaty with, V, 379. 
Nook-wa-chah-mish, treaty with, V, 379. 
Northern Cheyenne. (See Cheyenne.) 
N’Quentl-m4-mish, treaty with, V, 379. 
Ogallala, treaty with, II, 346. 
Old Settler. (See Cherokee.) 
Omaha— 
Act toextend time of payment to purchasers 
of land of, vetoed, IX, go. 
Claims of, against Winnebagoes, VIII, 264. 
Relief of, bill for, VIII, 387. 
Treaty with, III, 265, 478, 512; V, 235; VI, 376. 
Oneida— 
Lands of, proposition to sell, I, 266, 338. 
Treaty with, I, 347; III, 467. 
Oregon, treaty with, V, 306; VI, 395. 
Osage— 
Decline to accede to terms reducing price of 
lands, VIII, 86. 
Lands relinquished to United States by, ITI, 
476. 
Payment of interest due, referred to, VIII, 
104. 
Treaty with, I, 479, 489, 569; IT, 45, 47, 198, 317, 
323, 346, 477; VI, 192, 380, 635, 645. 
Referred to, VI, 380. 
Withdrawn, VII, 47. 
Osette, rewards to, for rescuing crew of the 
Umatilla recommended, VIII, 216. 
Otoe— 
Right of way of railroad through lands of, 
referred to, VIII, 94. 
Treaty with, II, 20, 322,'347; III, 37, 265, 478, 512; 
V, 235, 297; VI, 703- 
Withdrawn, VII, 47. 
Ottawa— 
Disposition of bonds and funds of, referred 
to, VIII, 73. 
Relinquishment of agreement with Chippe- 
was referred to, VI, 702. 
Removal of, IIT, 498. 
Treaty with, I, 390, 397, 434, 439, 460, 569, 581, 5825 
II, 21, 47,81, 322, 423, 425, 464, 466, 561, 636; 
III, 38, 126, 225; IV, 454; V, 351; VI, 82, 518; 
X, 46. 
Instructions to commissioners negotiating, 
X, 46. 
Transmitted for exercise of powers for ful- 
filling, X, 46. 
rd 
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Indians—Continued. ; aneil 
Passamaquoddy—  =—- arta 

Fought for dead of American peouts Il, 
463. et 

Memorial of, presented to weenie in behalf 
of, TI, 463. ae ie tem 

Pawnee— : } 

Agreement hetween Chelan Commission 
and, IX, 333. 

Aid for, recommended, vit, 360. 

Treaty with, Il, 47, 322, 347; III, 37° IV, 671; V. 
464. 

Peoria, treaty with, II, 47,610; V, 242; VI, 69, 518, 
Piankeshaw— 

Lands ceded to United States by, 7 374,387: 

Treaty with, I, 363, 374,'377, 401, 569; II, 610; V, 
242; VI, 69, 518. 

Piegan, engagement of Col. Baker withy re- 

ferred to, VII, 50. 

Pi-Ute, agreement with, for right of ec for 

railroad, VIII, 149, 189. 

Ponca— 

Commission appointed to ViniveStiguié con- 
dition, etc., of, and report of, discussed, VII, 
630. 

Treaty with, II, 321,346; V, 484; VI, 62. 

Poncarar, treaty with, II, 20, 
Pottawatomie— 
Agreement between Cherokee Commission 
and, IX, 79. 
Proclaimed, IX, 156. 

Location of lands ceded to Indiana by, II,.535. 

Removal of, IIT, 498. 

Treaty with, I, 363, 390, 397, 434, 439, 460, 478, 569, 

581, 582; II, 21, 47, 322, 347, 365, 374; 395, 422, 
423, 425, 430, 464, 466, 607; ITI, 38, 126, 135, 227, 
272, 279; IV, 454; VI, 61, 155, 382, 519- 

Complaints regarding, VI, 62, 

Instructions to commissioners negotiating, 
X, 46. 

Transmitted for exercise of powers for ful- 
filling, X, 46. 

Puyallup— 

Commission to treat with, IX, 228. 

Treaty with, V, 303. 

Quapaw, treaty with, IT, 47, 279, 286; V, 296; VI, 

518. 

Qui-nai-elt, treaty with, V, 380. 
Quil-leh-ute, treaty with, V, 380. 
Ricara, treaty with, IT, 322, 347. 
River Crow, treaty with, VI, 700. 
Rogue River, treaty with, V, 229, 303. 
Sac— 
Agreement between Cherokee Commission 
and, IX, 75. 
Proclaimed, IX, 156. 

Annuities proposed to, I, 375. 

Hostile aggression of, III, 32. 

Treaty with, I, 375, 377, 569, 581, 582; II, 198, 347, 

542, 607; III, 265, 279, 395; IV, 210; V, 240, 578; 
VI, 73,83; 194, 470, 702. 
Withdrawn, VII, 47. 
War with. (See Indian Wars.) 
Saganaw, treaty with, III, 279. 
Sa-heh-wamish, treaty with, V, 303. 
Sah-ku-méhu, treaty with, V, 379. 
St. Regis, treaty with, ITI, 467. 
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Indiane—Continued, ea et 
Sam-dhmish, treaty with, V, 379: Oenfned at 
Scotan, treaty with, V, 303. Cw > het 
Seminole— ; 


Authority to use.certain funds in euianae of 
lands for, recommended, VIII,612, = | 

Court of inquiry relative to apes #23 
against, III, 292. iT 

Difficulties with Creeks, V, 295, 364. = | * 

Hostilities of, II, 228, 229, 253, 616; V, a5 : 

Lands— ina 
Purchased for, vill, saps IX, 15. ed 

Additional proposition regarding, IX, 70. 
Purchased from— 

Opened to settlement a pete 
TX, 15. yt 
Title to, discussed, VIII, 266. #t) 
To be relinquished by, proposition _—— 

ing, VIII, 807, 8rr. 
Cession of, IX, 15, 47. 

Removal of, arrangements made for, III, 113 
V; 45, 171, 184. 

Separation of, from Creeks referred to, III, 
510. : 

Setting apart of land for; Sinead III, 5ro. 

Treaty with, I, 220; III, 373 IV, 361; V, 3835 NI, 
393- 

War with. 

Seneca— 

Conveyance made by, II, 374. 

Memorial from, referred to, IV, 428. 

Money held in trust for, II, 456. 

Portion of, opposed to treaty of Buffalo; ITI, 
567. 4 

Remonstrance of, against allotment of lands 
in severalty to, VIII, 81. 

Treaty with, I, 211, 259, 347, 554, 569; II, 21, 47, 
542, 561, 634; IV, 157; V, 296; VI, = VII, 47; 
VI, 393- 

Seven Nations. (See inane, ) 
Shawanese, treaty with United States, VI, 519. 
Shawnee— 

Distribution of moneys to band of, referred 
to, VIII, 72. 

Lands of, treaty with, for purchase of, III, 580. 

Treaty with, I, 363,390, 460,554; II, 21, 47,317, 561, 
562,634; III,580; V, 242,296; VI, 201,381,518, 519. 

Sheepeater— 
Agreement with, for sale of lands, VIII, 192. 
Treaty with, VI, 700. 

S’Homamish, treaty with, V, 303. 

Shoshone— 

Agreement with, for disposal of lands, VIII, 
68, 192. 

Treaty with, VI, 196, 700. 

Sioune, treaty with, II, 346. 


(See Seminole War.) . 


. Sioux— 


Agreeinent with, for purchase of lands dis- 
cussed, IX, 63. 
Proclaimed, IX, 272. 
Commission to treat with, for— 
Cession of lands, IX, 45, 61. 
Modifications of treaties, VIII, 155. 
Concessions obtained from, referred to, VII, 
414. 
Hostile demonstrations of, referred to, VII, 
373: 


r 


a 
j 


ti Refiequktiet to. United States, IX, 45. 


Outbreak among, discussed, IX, 201, - 
Pursuit of hostile bands of, into Hudsons Bay 
_ territories referred to, VI, 198, 

Removal of, to— 


, , Indian Territory, VI, 43: 


Nebraska, VI, 389. . 

_, Report on condition of, referred to, VI, 99. 

Right of way for railroad through reserva- 
tion of, VIII, 188, 193. yf 

Sioux expedition referred to, V,379. — 

Treaty with, II, 321, 322,347; III, 265, 280, 395; 
» IV, 59,152; V, 26,171, 485, 533; VI, 375, 700,703. 
Reasons for concluding, IV, 59. 

War with. (See Indian Wars.) 


_ Sisseton, treaty with, VI, 470. 


Six Nations— 
Conference with, I, 111, 174;, II, 82. 
Depredations of, I, 65, 68, 69, 82, 84, 86. 
Negotiations with, I, 338. 
Opinion of Senate concerning treaty with, 
requested, I, 62. 
Referred to, I, 155. 
Treaty with, I, 62, 106, 167. 
SkAgit, treaty with, V, 379. 
Skai-wha-mish, treaty with, V, 379. 
S’Klallams, treaty with, V. 380. 
Skope-dhmish, treaty with, V, 379. 
Sk-tah-le-jum, treaty with, V, 379. 
Sk-t4hl-mish, treaty with, V, 379. 
Smalhkamish, treaty with, V, 379. 
Snake, treaty with, VI, 381. 
Sno-ho-mish, treaty: with, V, 379. 
Snoqudlmoo, treaty with, V, 379. 
Soc, treaty with, II, 322. 
Southern— 
Commissioners to, recalled, I, 273. 
Negotiations with, I, 71. 
Treaty with, President meets Senate for dis- 
cussion of, I, 61. 
Squawksin, treaty with, V, 303. 
Squi-aitl, treaty with, V, 303. 
Squin-4h-mish, treaty with, V,379. 
Ste’h-chass, treaty with, V, 303. 
Steilacoom, treaty with, V, 303. 
St-kah-mish, treaty with, V, 379. 
Stockbridge— 
Proceedings for relief of, referred to, IV, 314. 
Treaty with, III, 277, 429, 466,556; IV, 679;,V, 
363; VI, 518. 
Stoluck-wh4-mish, treaty with, V, 379. 
Suqudmish, V, 379. 
Swin-4-mish, treaty with, V,379. 
Tamarois, treaty with, II, 47. 
Ta-wa-ka-ro, treaty with, IIT, 395. 
Teton, treaty with, II, 346. 
Tonawanda, treaty with, V, 483. 
Tonkawa, agreement between Cherokee Com- 
mission and, IX, 203, 214. 3 
Turtle Mountain— 
Agreement with, for cession of lands, IX, 346. 
Referred to, VIII, 797. 
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Indians—Continued. Indians—Continued, ts 
_Sioux—Continued. Ay Ts ‘tides Tuscarora, treaty with, I, 356. Aoki 
» Lands of— 7 Stoney _ Umatil , treaty with, V, 381, - Wi seuodad 
+, Opening of, to-settlement aetieee by, VIII, Umpqua, treaty with V, 229, 303. oa 

796. Upper Pend @Oreille— ea? 


_ Agreement with, for sale. of lands, vit, 153; 
192, A ty ess 
Treaty with, V, 380. eeanc rece 
Utah, treaty with, V, 33; VI, 192, 379, vets 
Ute— 
Agreement with, referred to, VII, 586, 590, 624. 
Appropriation for Ute Commission recom- 
» mended, VIII, 85. ; 
Negotiations with, referred to, VII, 512, 513. 
Payments to, referred to, VII, 482, 581... 
Removal of, VIII, 50. 
Suppression of hostilities among, VI, 572, 576+ 
Treaty with, VI, 629. del: 


WikaAnt 


“Wabash— 


Expeditions against, I, 112, 115, 126, 134, 167. 
Treaty with, I, 135. 
Instructions to commissioner in conclud- 
ing with Indians, X, 46. 
Troops must be called forth to suppress, I, 
61, 82. 
Wahpeton, treaty with, VI, 470. 
Walla Walla, treaty with, V, 380, 381. 
Wascoe, treaty with, V, 380, 
Wea— , 
Convention with, I, 478, 479. 
Treaty with, I, 581, 582; II, 47,81; V, 242; VI, 
69, 518. 
Trust lands of, referred to, VI, 199. 
Wichita— 
Agreement between Cherokee Commission 
and, IX, 203, 213, 236. ; 
Lands of, title to, referred to, VIII, 191. 
Winnebago— 
Agent for, recommended, VIII, 374. 
Claim of Omahas against, VIII, 264. 
Treaty with, II, 347, 395, 397, 423, 425, 430, 464, 
466, 607; ITT, 395; V, 238, 242, 306, 578; VI, 376. 
Wyandot— 
Lands to be conveyed to, by Delawares, IV, 
276. 
Treaty with, I, 363, 390, 397, 434, 439, 460, 554, 569; 
I, 21, 47, 569; III, 226; IV, 157; V, 66, 301; 
X, 46. 
Opinion of Senate concerning, requested, 
I, 62. 
Referred to, V, 304. 
Transmitted for exercise of powers for ful- 
filling, X, 46. 
Yakama, treaty with, V, 381. 
Yancton, treaty with, II, 346. 
Yanctonie, treaty with, II, 346. 


Indigent Insane, act making grant of lands to 


States for benefit of, vetoed, V, 247. 


Industrial Education, report on, transmitted, IX, 


347- 


Industrial Exhibitions. (See Exhibitions.) 
Industrial Property, international convention at 


Paris for protection of, VII, 608; VIII, 207, 270, 
533+ 


Information, International Bureau of, establish- 


ment of, at Washington recommended by 
International American Conference, IX, 71. 
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Innis, James, commissioner appointed by United 

| States under treaty with Great Britain, I, 196. 
Innocuous Desuetude.—This phrase occurs in a 

message of President Cleveland Mar. 1, 1886 

(VIII, 381), when he was discussing laws on the 

subject of suspensions from office. The Senate 

had asked him for his reasons for suspending 
certain officials, ; 
Insane Asylum. (See Government Hospital for 

Insane.) 

Insane Persons, act making grant of lands to 

States for benefit of, vetoed, V, 247. 

Insolvent Debtors. (See Bankruptcy; Debtors, 

Insolvent. ) 
Inspection, Sanitary. 

discussed. ) 
Inspector-General of Army, bill relative to de- 

partment of, returned, VIII, 268. 

Inspector, Reyenue. (See Revenue Inspector. ) 
Institutions of Learning. (See Education; Mili- 
tary Academy; National University; Naval 

Academy; Seminaries of Learning.) 
Insurance Companies, American: 

Exclusion of, from Germany referred to, IX, 

629, 667, 751. 

Treatment of, in Russia discussed, IX, 529. 
Insurrections. (See Illegal Combinations.) 
Intercontinental Railroad: 

Connection of Mexican railway system with, 

discussed, IX, 112. ; 

Survey for, discussed, IX, 187. 

To connect systems of North America with 
those of southern continent recommended, 
IX, 69. 

Intercourse, Foreign: 
Action recommended on the publication of 

confidential items, IV, 431. 

Appropriations for, I, 198, 460. 

Reduction in, discussed, VII, 402. 

Unexpended, VI, 630. 

Contingent expenses— 
Funds on deposit with Baring Brothers & Co. 
for, VI, 630. 

Public interests demand that confidential 

items be not published, IV, 431. 
Expenditures for, to be paid from funds on 
deposit, VI, 630. 
Provision for, recommended, I, 66, 198. 
Requests of House and Senate for information 
regarding, refused, I, 194; IV, 431, 566, 602; 
V, 154, 155,159; IX, 669. 
Referred to, IV, 679. 
Interior Department Building: 
Fire in, discussed and recommendations re- 
garding, VII, 453, 455. 

Fireproof roof for, recommended, VIII, 103. 
Interior, Department of the.—One of the Execu- 

tive Departments of the Government. It was 

created by act of Congress approved Mar. 3, 

1849, and in the original law was called the 

Home Department. Its head is the Secretary 

of the Interior, who is appointed by the Presi- 

dentand has a seatin the Cabinet. The Depart- 
ment has charge of all public business relating 
to pensions, patents, public lands, Indians, rail- 
toads, education, national parks, the Geological 
Survey, the census, certain public documents, 


(See Animal Industry 
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judicial accounts, mines and mining, etc. 
Heads of the Department since its organiza- 
tion have been: Thomas Ewing, Ohio; Alex- 
‘ander H. H. Stuart, Virginia; Robert McClel- 
land, Michigan; Jacob Thompson, Mississippi; 
Caleb B. Smith, Indiana; John P. Usher, Indi- 
ana; James Harlan, Iowa; Orville H. Brown- 
ing, Illinois; Jacob D. Cox, Ohio; Columbus 
Delano, Ohio; Zachariah Chandler, Michigan; 
Carl Schurz, Missouri; Samuel J. Kirkwood, 
Iowa; Henry M. Teller, Colorado; Lucius Q. C. 
Lamar, Mississippi; William F: Vilas, Wiscon- 
sin; John W. Noble, Missouri; Hoke Smith, 
Georgia; David R. Francis, Missouri; Cornelius 
N. Bliss, New York; Ethan A. Hitchcock, Mis- 
souri. 

Interior, Department of the: 

Additional room for clerical force in, recom- 
mended, VIII, 74. 
Affairs of, discussed, TX, 325. 
Appointments and removals in, referred to, 
VI, 471. . 
Establishment of, referred to, V, 168. 
Increased number of law clerks in, recom- 
mended, VIII, 92. 
Libraries in, consolidation of, referred to, VIII, 
I5I. 
Separation of Patent Office from, recom- 
mended, VII, 201, 252. 
Transfer of— 
Pension Bureau from;to War Department 
recommended, VII, 106. 
Territorial affairs from State Department 
to, recommended, VII, 106, r91. 

Internal Improvements.—There being no provi- 
sion in the Constitution for internal improve- 
ments, the matter has always been a subject of 
dispute. Since Aug. 7, 1789, Congress has reg- 
ularly appropriated money for such improve- 
ments as lie strictly within the Federal juris- 
diction—harbors, beacons, buoys, light-houses, 
piers, etc. Mar. 29, 1806, Congress authorized 
the President to appoint 3 commissioners to lay 
out a national road from Cumberland, on the 
Potomac, to the Ohio River, and appropriated 
$30,000 for the expenses (I, 418). The road was 
to pass through several States. A national 
road was also projected through Georgia, with 
New Orleans as its proposed western terminus, 
Mar. 3, 1817, President Madison vetoed a bill 
to set apart the bonus and Government diyi- 
dends of the national bank as a fund “for 
constructing roads and canals and improving 
the navigation of water courses,” on the ground 
that Congress had no constitutional power to 
expend public revenues for such purposes 
(I, 584). May 4, 1822, President Monroe vetoed 
an appropriation for preserving and repairing 
the Cumberland road, on the same general 
ground (II, 142). President Jackson also vetoed 
several bills providing for internal improve- 
ments (II, 483, 493, 638; III, 118). Mar. 14, 1818, the 
House of Representatives passed a resolution 
declaring.that Congress had the power to ap- 
propriate money for the construction of roads 
and canals and for the improvement of water 
courses. Mar. 3, 1823, the first appropriation 
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for the improvement of rivers and harbors 
passed Congress. In April, 1824, $30,000 was ap- 
propriated for the survey of such roads and 
canals as the President should deem of na- 
tional importance, and the act of Mar. 3, 1825, 
authorized the subscription of $300,000 to the 
stock of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 
River and harbor bills have been vetoed by 
Presidents Tyler (IV, 330), Polk (IV, 460), Pierce 
(V, 256), Grant (VII, 382), Arthur (VIII, 120), 
and Cleveland (IX, 677). Appropriations for 
the improvement of rivers and harbors have 
’ sometimes been attached to general appro- 
priation bills. Appropriations for rivers and 
harbors have increased from $2,000,000, in 1870 
to nearly $30,000,000 in 1896. Not all of the lat- 
ter sum was to be expended in one year. 
Internal Improvements (see also Rivers and 

Harbors): ‘ ; 
Acts on subject of, vetoed by President— 

Arthur, VIII, 120. 

Discussed, VIII, 137. 

Cleveland, IX, 677. 

Grant, VII, 382. 

Jackson, IT, 483, 493, 508, 638; III, 118. 

Madison, I, 584. 

Monroe, IT, 142. 

Pierce, V, 256, 257, 386, 387, 388. 

Polk, IV, 460, 610. 

Tyler, IV, 330. 
Aid for, should be by separate bills, VIII, 138. 
Appropriations for, II, 483. 

Applied, IT, 306. 

On the Lakes referred to, V, 424. 

Recommended, II, 389; V, 91; VIII, 59. 


Approval of bill for, explained, II, 483. (See 


also Rivers and Harbors.) 
Board of Engineers for, examination made by, 
II, 284, 307. 
Constitutional amendment relative to, sug- 
gested, I, 410, 568; II, 18, 190. 
Referred to, IT, 217. 
Discussed by President— 
Adams, J. Q., IT, 388, 416. 
\ Arthur, VIII, 59, 120, 137. 
Buchanan, V, 599. 
Cleveland, IX, 677. 
Fillmore, V, 90. 
Grant, VII, 382. 
Jackson, IT, 451, 483, 508, 601, 638; ITT, 118. 
Madison, I, 584. 
Monroe, II, 18, 142, 144. 
Pierce, V, 218, 256, 257, 386, 387, 388. 
Polk, IV, 460, 610, 656. 
Tyler, IV, 330. 
Expenditures for public works in States and 
Territories referred to, VI, 393. 
Information regarding construction of roads 
transmitted, IT, 25. 
Lands granted in aid of, II, 466; VI, 453; VII, 
III, 252; VIII, 795. 
Referred to, II, 306, 311, 313, 343) 421, 427, 533; 111, 
559; V, 424. 
Surveys for, transmitted, II, 464. 
Internal Revenue.—That part of the revenue of 
a country which is derived from duties or taxes 
on articles manufactured or grown at home, 


‘ 


on licenses, stamps, incomes, etc.—in fact, all 
revenue not collected on exports or imports. 
Theinternal revenue of the United States is de- 
rived chiefly from taxes on liquors and tobacco 
and in cases of emergency upon commercial pa- 
per, bank circulation, and upon incomes. The 
receipts from these various sources have varied 
from $1,000,000, which figure was first reached 
in 1801, to $309,000,000, which was reached dur- 
ing the operation of the war tax in 1866, Later 
the taxes settled down to a normal basis of 
something like $150,000,000 a year, In 1892 
$154,000, 000 was collected and in 1896 $146,000,000, 
During the recent war with Spain from tax 
was collected in r901, $306,871, 669. 

Internal Revenue. (See Revenue, Public; Taxa- 
tion.) 

Internal-Revenue Collection Districts, reduction 
in, VIII, 180. ‘ 

Internal Revenue, Commissioner of, office of, dis- 
cussed and recommendations regarding, VII, 31. 

Internal-Revenue Stamps referred to, VI, 705. 

Internal Taxation. (See Taxation.) . 

International African Association. (See Kongo 
Free State. ) 

International American Bank : 

Charter for, recommended by President Benj. 
Harrison, IX, 125. 
Establishment of, recommended by Interna- 
tional American Conference, IX, 70. 
Discussed, IX, 125. : 

International American Conference.—Oct. 2, 1889, 
on the invitation of the United States, an 
international conference of representatives 
from the United States and 17 States of Central 
and South America, also including Mexico and 
Haiti, assembled at Washington. ‘This confer- 
ence is known as the Pan-American Congress, 
The object was to adopt some plan of arbitra- 
tion for the settlement of disputes and the im- 
provement of business relations and means of 
communication between the countries. Santo 
Domingo was the only State to refuse the invi- 
tation. Before assembling as a congress the © 
delegates were taken on a tour of the country, 
to give them an ideaof the extent and re- 
sources of the United States. After traveling 
6,000 miles they returned to Washington. The 
proceedings of the congress resulted in ex- 
tending a knowledge of the commercial status 
of the various countries and the publication of 
an extensive series of proceedings, debates, 
and recommendations. The body adjourned 
Apr. 19,1890, The Bureauof American Repub- 
lics (q. v.) was established at the suggestion of 
this congress. 

International American Conference at Washing- 

ton: 

Centennial celebration of discovery of Amer- 
ica, resolution of, regarding, IX, 77. 

Discussed, VIII, 784; IX, 32, 107. 

Extradition, reports on subject of, adopted by, 
IX, 79. 

Importations and exportations, recommenda- 
tions of, regarding, IX, 71. 

Intercontinental railroad, survey of route for, 
recommended by, IX, 69. 
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International American’ Conference at Washing: 
‘ton—Continued. 

‘International’ American bank, eaeundnient 
' of, recommended Lee danes Fae Wine 
| ‘Discussed, IX, 125. Peer 

‘International American monetary union, es- 
tablishment of, recommended by, IX, 78. 

' International arbitration, reports on, adopted 

by, IX, 83. ‘ 

~ Referred to, IX, 188, 442. | . 

“International bureau of lnfostiation at Wash- 
ington, establishment of, recommended by, 
TX, 71. 1 

* International law, adoption of uniform code of, 
recommended by, IX, 78." , 

Latin-American library, establishment of, rec- 
ommended by, IX, 71. 

Memorial tablet in State Department to com- 
memorate ects of erecticls ot, recom- 

' mended by, IX, 79. * Nia : 

' Patents, trade-marks, and copyrights, ‘report 
of, concerning protection of, TX, 77. °°"! 

Post dues and consular fees, recominendations 

- of, regarding uniform system of, EX,'79! 

Postal and cable communication, establish- 
‘ment of improved ‘facilities for, ‘recomi- 
mended by, IX, 76. 

Public health, recommendations of, for pro- 
tection of, TX, 78. 

Reciprocal commercial treaties recommended 
by, IX, 74. 

Steamship service, establishment of rapid, 
recommended by, IX, 76. (See also IX, 
56.) 

Weights and measures, report of, on, TX, 78. 

‘International American Monetary Union, estab- 
lishment of, recommended by ‘International 
American Conference, FX, 78. 

International Arbitration: 

Attitude of Great Britain and United States 
respecting, discussed, IX, 442, 722) 746. 

Failure of treaty for, referred to, IX, 188. 

Reports adopted by International American 

Conference regarding, transmitted, IX, 
83. 
Referred to, IX, 188, 442. 

Resolution of French Chambers favoring 
treaty of, referred to, IX, 628. 

Treaty with Great Britain regarding, discussed, 

_  1X,746. 

International Association of the Kongo. 
Kongo Free State. ) 

International Bureau of Exchanges, establish- 
ment of, recommended, VIII, 94. (See also Ex- 
changes for Official Documents. ) 

International Bureau of Information, establish- 
ment of, at Washington recommended by In- 
ternational American Conference, IX, 71. 

International Cattle Exhibition at Hamburg dis- 
cussed, VIII, 127. 

International Conference on Ratio between Gold 
and Silver. (See Gold and Silver.) 

International Congress at Brussels for abolition 
of African slave trade, IX, 36. 

International Congress of Electricians at Paris 
discussed, VII, 629; VIII, 38, 127. (See also 
National Conference of Electricians. ) 


(See 
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International Conventions: A? 
(upiuctetionary authority of President— apn ee 
To invite nations to attend, on subject: of 
coinage, ‘recommendations regarding, ‘TX, 
445. | 5 Spragtwuly Coes Larpout 
To send delegates to, recommendations 're- 
garding, VIII, 27, 176, 240; TX, 111. | 

For establishing standards of measure of color, 
perception, and acuteness of vision, recom- 
mendations regarding, VIII, 193. i 

For protection of industrial property, VIII, 207. 

For suppression of crime, VII, 16r. | 

International Copyright Convention: 

At Berne discussed, VIII, 334, 505. 

Negotiations for, referred to, VIII, 38. 

International Exhibition of Fine Arts to be held 
at Munich, discussed, VIII, 608. 

International Exhibitions. (See Exhibitions. ) 

International Exposition of Labor at Barcelona 
discussed, VIII, 592, 814. 

International Fisheries Exhibition at Seg le 
discussed, VIII, rot. 

International Geodetic Aendstasidel invitation to 
United States to become a party to, VIII, 607. 
International Inventions Exhibition at London 

discussed, VIII, 240. 

International Law: 

Claim of Great Britain to forcibly visit Ameri- 
can vessels on the seas not sustained by, V, 
507. 

Propositions regarding; submitted by Leggs 
States discussed, V, 412. 

Uniform code of, adoption of, recommended 
by International American Conference, IX, 
78. 

International Marine Conference at Washington 
discussed, VIII, 595, 785} IX, 33, 58, 63, 108. 

International Meridian Conference: 

At Washington discussed, VIII, 131, 213, 240, 254, 
595- 

Invitation of Italian Government to United 
States to attend, IX, riz. 

International Military Encampment to be held at 

Chicago: 

During World’s Fair discussed, IX, 234. 

In 1887, foreign guests attending, not to pay 
duties on baggage, VIII, 579. 

International Monetary Conference (see also 

Coins and Coinage; Gold and Silver): 

At Brussels in 1892, LX, 317. 
Postponement of, discussed, IX, 444. 
Reports of, transmitted, EX, 349. 

At Paris in— 

1867, VI, 578, 594- 
Report of S. B. Ruggles on, VII, 59. 
1878, VII, 495, 512, 522, 558. 
Appropriation for, recommended, VII, 486. 
1881, VIII, 38. 
1882, VIII, 110. 

International Money Orders discussed, IX, 449, 
539. 

International Obligations of United States, re- 
moval of casesinvolving observanceand execu- 
tion of, from State to Federal judiciary recom- 
mended, IV, 75, 103. 

International Ocean Telegraph Co., charges made 
by, for messages referred to, VII, 115. 


International Patent Congress at Vienna, teport 
of John M. Thacher on, referred to, VII, 261. 
International Peace Congress at Washinetoni dis- 
cussed, VIII, 97, 130. 
_ Invitation extended countries of ‘North and 
South America to attend, VIII, 98... 
Postponement of, referred to, VIII, 130. 
International Penitentiary Congress at Iondon 
referred to, VII, 208: 
International Polar Congress at Hamburg re- 
ferred to, VII, 583. : 
International Postal Congress at— 
Berne, VII, 296. 
Lisbon, VIII, 353. ai cet 
‘~~ Patis, VI, 186...) 
New convention adopted by, VII, 501. . 
International’ Postal Union, convention for es- 
tablishment of, VITI,'296. (See also Universal 
Postal Union.) 
International Prison Congress sag also National 
_ Prison Congress): 
' To be held at— 
St. Petersburg, VIII, 532: 
Stockholm, VII, 454. 
Proceedings of, referred to, VII, 512. 
International Sanitary Conference at— 
Rome, VIII, 313, 333. 
Washington, VII, 612; VIII, 35, 44. 
International Statistical Congress: 
At St. Petersburg, VII, 188, 267. 
The Hague, VII, 128. 
' Invitation to hold meeting in 1 United States 
recommended, VII, 188. 
Interoceanic Canal Co. discussed, 1x: 350 


Interstate Commerce.—Commercial transactions 


and intercourse between residents in different 
States or carried on by lines of transport ex- 
tending into more than one State. Power to 
regulate commerce between the States is in- 
vested in Congress by the Constitution (I, 24). 
Itis held that the power to regulate commerce 
of necessity includes the power to regulate the 
means by which it is carried on,so that the 
scope of authority given to Congress by this 
clause enlarges with the development of the 
industries of the country and the means of 
communication, The intent of the framers of 
the Constitution was to prohibit legislation by 
any State against the business interests of 
another State by taxation, discrimination, or 
otherwise. It was intended also.as a check 
upon the arbitrary power of State legislatures 
rather than upon private corporations or rail- 
road companies. With the development of the 
great railway lines, traversing many States and 
bringing remote interior producers into close 
communication with the seaboard markets, 
came the necessity for regulating the rates of 
transportation by a more general law than it 
was within the power of any State toenact. It 
was charged against the railroads that certain 
firms, or firms in certain cities, made contracts 
by which their goods were carried over long 
distances at lower rates than were demanded 
for carrying the same goods short distances. 
The railroads claimed that competition be- 
tween trunk lines forced them to take the 
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long-distance freight at nearly the same rates 
as they received for local, freight where there 
was no. competition. . It was asserted that the 
railroads did not regulate freight rates by cost 
of carrying, but by what the business would 
bear. The first attempts to regulate interstate 
commerce date back to 1873, previous to which 
time the Grangers had had State laws for regu 
lation of railroad charges enacted in some of 
the Western States. In 1878 John Hi Reagan, 
of Texas, introduced a series of bills in the 


. House, which culminated, Feb. \4, 1887, after 


yearly debates on these and similar bills;in the ~ 

act to regulate commerce. This law estab- 

lished an Interstate Commerce-Commission of 

5 to investigate complaints. It furthermore 

gives shippers the option of complaining to 

this commission or of instituting suits in the 

Federal courts; prohibits. unjust. discrimina- 

tion between persons and places, the ‘giving 

of special rates, etc., though the commissioners 
may suspend this rule in special cases; requires 
railroads to publish rates and adhere to them, 
and forbids pooling of freights of Hidferent 
and competing railroads. 

Interstate Commerce discussed by PuenapEs 

Arthur, VIIT, 144, 185. : 

Johnson, VI, 362. 

Interstate Commerce Comntinsions : 

Civil service extended to, IX, 711. 

Legislation for protection of ,yardmen and 
brakemen against accidents recommended, 
IX, 51, 126... (See also IX, 207, 331.) 

Railroad transportation discussed, IX, 740. 
Inventions. | (See Patent Office; Patents.) 
Inventions Exhibition, International, at London 

discussed, VIII, 240. ; 
Iowa.—One of the United States; aickantng) 

‘The Hawkeye State;’’ motto, ‘‘Our liberties 

we prize and our rights we will maintain.” 

It was formed from a part of the Louisiana 

territory purchased from France, The name 

signifies ‘‘ Here is the place to dwell in peace.” 

Iowa is bounded on the north by Minnesota, 

on the east by Wisconsin and Illinois (sepa- 

rated by the Mississippi River); on the south 
by Missouri, and. on the west by Nebraska and 

South Dakota. The first white settlement was 

made at, Dubuque by Julian Dubuque in 1788. 

In 1834 the territory was made a part of Michi- 

gan. In 1836 it was added to Wisconsin Terri- 

tory, and in 1838 the Territory of Iowa was 
established. It was: admitted to. statehood 

Dec. 28, 1846. . Area, 56,025 sq. miles; population 

(1900), 2,231,853, engaged mostly in agriculture 

and stock raising. 
lowa (see also Cedar Rapids) : 

Acts to quiet title of settlers on Des Moines 

River lands in, vetoed, VIII, 411, 827. 

Admission of; into Union, memorial from leg- 
islature requesting, IV, 277. 

Boundary line with Missouri, dispute respect- 

ing, III, $58, 560, 571. 
Appropriation to defray expenses growing 
out of, requested, IV, 100. 

Claims of, commissioner to be appointed to 

examine, referred to, VI, 464. 


\ 
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Towa—Continued. 

Constitution of, appropriation to defray ex- 
penses of convention for pee eS ae re- 
quested, IV, 100. 

' Survey of northern poandanse of, V, 172. 

Volunteers from, thanks of President tendered, 


VI, 241. 
Towa Indians: 
Agreement between Cherokee Commission 
and, IX, 77. 


Proclaimed, IX, 156. 
Treaty with, I, 347; II, 265, 395, 512, 516; V, 240; 
VI, 73, 702. 
Withdrawn, VII, 47. 

Iowa Reservation: 

Cession of portion of, to United States pro- 
claimed, IX, 156. 
Sale of, bill for, VIII, 374. 
Toway Indians. (See Iowa Indians. ) 
Ireland: 
Imprisonment of American citizens in, IV, 671; 
VI, 392; VIII, 91, 92, 106, 112. 
Released, VI, 704; VIII, 126. 
Trial and conviction of, VI, 602, 629, 635. 
Military expedition to aid insurgent party in. 
(See Fenians. ) 

Irion, R. A., secretary of state of Republic of 
Texas, convention signed by, ITI, 469. 

Iron: 

In 1901 there were 13,789,242 tons of Pig Iron 
produced in the United States of which 255,- 
253 tons were exported. 

Report relating to cost of production of, etc., 
transmitted, IX, 134. 

Jroquois Indians.—One of the great families of 
American Indians (formerly sometimes called 
the Five Nations and later the Six Nations), 
composed of many tribes speaking languages 
of a common lineage. Most of the Iroquois 
tribes dwelt in early colonial days in the 
region of the Great Lakes, in what are now 
the Canadian Provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
and the States of New York and Pennsylva- 
nia. A small group of them (the Tuscaroras, 
etc.) occupied the region about the head wa- 

* ters of the Roanoke, Neuse, and branches of 
the Cape Fear rivers, in North Carolina and 
Virginia. Intellectually and physically they 
were the foremost of American Indians. 
They were almost constantly at war with 
their neighbors or the whites. In the strug- 
gle for American independence nearly all of 
the Iroquois sided with Great Britain. They 
now have reservations in the Dominion of 
Canada. The Oneidas and Tuscaroras are now 
settled on reservations in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Wisconsin. (See also Cherokee 
Indians. ) 

Irrigation : 

Policy of Government regarding, discussed, 
IX, 126, 205. 

Storage and use of waters of Rio Grande for, 
discussed, IX, 527. © 


_ Irvine, Callender, commissary-general of pur- 


chases, nomination of, discussed, IT, 426. 
Irwin, James T., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 459. 


Irwin, John, commanding American naval forces 
at Honolulu, reports of, referred to, IX, 474. 

Irwin, Walter R., treaty with icine sou 
by, VI, 698. 

Island No. 10(Tenn.), Battle ts mde the ince 
of the capture of New Madrid, Mo., Commo- 
dore Foote sailed from Cairo, Ill., with a fleet 
of 7 ironclad gunboats, 1 wooden gunboat, and 
Io mortar boats to assist Pope in his attack on 
Island No. to. Mar. 16, 1862, Foote began a bom- 
bardment, which he kept up for many days 
without effect. Pope in the meantime had dug 
a canal across the swampy land above New. 
Madrid, so that vessels could pass through to 
that place without passing the island. Early 
in April 3 of the gunboats ran by the batteries 
of the island under cover of night, and Apr. 7 
the Confederates found themselves surrounded 
by gunboats and transports laden with troops. 
Nothing remained but to surrender. Three 
generals, 273 field and company officers, 6,700 
privates, 123 heavy guns-and 35 field pieces, all 
of the latest pattern, 7,000 small arms, tents 
for 12,000 men, immense quantities of pro- 
visions and ammunition, hundreds of horses, 
mules, wagons, harness, etc., were captured. 
There were no casualties in the Federal army. 

Island Pond, Vt., proclamation granting Sauk 
leges of other ports to, V, 326. 

Islands. (See the several islands. ) 

Isthmuses. (See the several isthmuses.) : 

Italy.—A kingdom in southern Europe, bounded 
on the north by Switzerland and Austria-Hun- 
gary, on the east’ by Austria-Hungary, the 
Adriatic Sea, and the Mediterranean, on the 
south by the Mediterranean, and on the west 
by France and the Mediterranean. The 
Government is a hereditary constitutional 
monarchy, consisting of a King and a Parlia- 
ment of two branches—Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies. The chief exports are silk, olive 
oil, wine, and sulphur. The prevailing religion 
is Roman Catholic. The area of the country, in- 
cluding adjacent insular possessions, is 110,623 
sq. miles, with an estimated population! in © 
1901 of 32,450,000. Italy has had since the time 
of the building of Rome perhaps the most 
eventful history of any land in Europe, having 
been at various times the seat of a world- 
republic, an empire, a Gothic kingdom, a spirit- 
ual enipire, a number of independent states and 
provinces, and lastly a united free kingdom. 

Italy: 

American citizens impressed into Beran of, 
and punished by; IX, 238. 
American College at Rome, threatened confis- 
cation of, by, VIII, 214. 
American sailor alleged to have been killed 
in Genoa, IX, 334. 
Annexation of States of the Church to, referred 
to, VII, 144. 
Claims of, against Colombia and arbitration of 
President of United States in, X, 103. 
Claims of United States against Naples, I, 571; 
II, 29, 301, 546, 549, 594. 
Extension of time allowed commissioners 
for settlement of, recommended, ITI, 48. 
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Italy—Continued. 


Confederate envoys sent to Great Britain ed 
France, referred to. (See Mason and Slidell.) 
Consular convention with, VI, £933 VII, 484, 496, 
636; VIII, 39. 
Expiration of, discussed, VII, 465. 
Consular jurisdiction, treaty respecting, VI, 
Consuls of United States in, interference of, in 
difficulty in, referred to, VI, 628. 
Copyright privilege extended, by proclama- 
tion, IX, gor. 
Referred to, IX, 317. 
Diplomatic relations with, discussed, VIII, 
128. 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, for sur- 
render of, VI, 630, 690, 698; VIII, 219. 
Referred to, EX, 111, 527. 
International Meridian Conference, invitation 
to United States to attend, IX, 111. 
Minister of, to United States, title of ambassa- 
dor conferred upon, IX, 442. 
Minister of United States to Naples, I, 572. 
Minister of United States to, title of ambassa- 
dor conferred upon, IX, 442. 
Occupation of Rome by King of, referred to; 
VI, 131. 
Postal convention with, VI, 577. 
Revolutions in Papal States of, V, 13. 
Subjects of, lynched in— 
Colorado discussed and recommendations 
regarding, IX, 633, 664. 
New Orleans, IX, 182. 
Indemnity for, paid by United States, IX, 
316; X, 234, 236. 
Trade-marks, treaty with, regarding, VIII, 
202. 


_ Treaty with, transmitted and discussed, VI, 


602, 630, 690, 698; VII, 128, 144; VIII, 219. 
Vessels of, discriminating duties on, in domin- 
ions of the Pope suspended, II, 376; V, 491. 


Itata, The, seizure of, by United States for viola- 


tion of neutrality laws discussed, IX, 183. (See 
also Baltimore, The.) 


Iuka (Miss.), Battle of.—The transfer of Gen. 


Pope to Virginia and Gen. Halleck to Wash- 
ington in the summer of 1862 left Grant in 
command of the Army of the Tennessee, with 
headquarters at Corinth, Miss. Halleck or- 
dered most of the Army of the Tennessee to be 
placed under Buell’s command, leaving Grant’s 
force on the defensive and harassed by the 
Confederates under Van Dorn and Price. Sept. 
13, 1862, Price advanced from the south and 
seized Iuka, a village in northeast Mississippi, 
21 miles east of Corinth. Van Dorn was then 
only 4 days off to the southwest, threatening 
Corinth. Gen. Rosecrans, with 9,000 men, was 
ordered to attack Price from the south, and 
Gen. Ord, with 8,000, was to attack from the 
north. The two armies failed to cooperate, 
and Price attacked Rosecrans Sept. 19. The 
latter kept his ground, but lost a battery of 
artillery, besides 736 men killed and wounded. 
Darkness put an end to the fight. 


Izard, Ralph, on committee to conduct inaugural 


ceremonies of President Washington, I, 48, 


5 
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Jackson, eae (seventh preiidcit’ United 


States): 

Annual messages of, IT, 442, 500, 544, 59; 11, 
19, 97, 147, 236. 

Bank of United States discussed by. oe Bank 
of United States, ) 

Biographical sketch of, IT, 435. 

Claims against France’ discussed by. (See 
France, claims against.) 

Conduct of, when caterit Florida discussed, 
II, 42. 

Constitutional amendment relative to mode 
of election of President and Vice-President 
recommended by, II, 447, 518, 557, 605; II, 34, 
117, 176, 259. 

Death of— 

Announced and honors to be paid memory 
of, IV; 383, 384. 

Referred to, IV, 416. 

Discretionary power of President over nomi- 
nations, removals, and other acts discussed 
by, III, 36, 42, 53, 127, 132. 

Executive nominations— 

Authority of Executive regarding, discussed 
by, IIT, 42, 53, 127, 132. 

Unacted on withdrawn, II, 439. 

Farewell address of, ITI, 292. 

Finances discussed by, I, 451, 525, 555, 596; III, 
5, 27; 107, 160, 239. 

Fine imposed upon, at New Orleans, remission 
of, recommended, IV, 209. 

Foreign policy discussed by, II, 596; III, 3, 105, 
I51, 159, 237, 265, 281. 

Home of, tendered Government, V, 421. 

Inaugural address of— 

First, I, 436. 

Second, III, 3. 

Instructions to, relating to treaty with Creek 
Indians, II, 320. 

Internal improvements discussed by, II, 451, 
483, 508, 601, 638. 

Lafayette— 

Death of, announced by, III, 94. 

Orders homage to be paid memory of, III, 
95. 

Tribute paid memory of, by, III, 95. 

Lands donated to, by Indians as mark of grati- 
tude, I, 570. 

Large standing army unnecessary in time of 
peace, III, 170. 

Madison, James— 

Death of, correspondence with Mrs. Madison 
on, III, 260. 

Writings of, on constitutional convention, 
correspondence with Mrs. Madison on, III, 
260, 262. 

Major-general, United States Army, I, 536, 548; 

II, 42. 

Insults offered Spanish officers by, referred 
to, II, 140. 

Medal offered, in commemoration of delivery 
of Colombian President from assassins de- 
clined by, II, 466. 

Medical attendants directed to accompany, 
home, ITI, 323. 
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Jackson, Andrew—Continiued, 

Meeting of Congress, views of, on act fixing 

fanday for, 1:23. ata eythakh -noRAsel 

Military achievements of, in Indian wars dis: 

_cussed, I, 536, 548. 
Entrance of, into Florida discussed, II, 42 

Misunderstanding with yudge Fromentin 1 Te- 
ferred to, II, 113. 

Nullification message of, II, ét0.! daneaotk) 

Nullification proclamation of, II, 640. 

Oath of office, notifies Congress of time and 

!. place of taking, II, 436. 9-9) | xD 

Our Government supported by ballot box not 
musket, III, 171. 

+ Pardon granted deserters by, II, ve 

Pocket vetoes of, IT, 508; 637, 638; III, 56, us 282. 

Portrait of, II, 434. 

Powers of Federal and State Colevamctiia 
discussed by, Il, 451, 461, 483, 508, 514,519,557, 
578, 638; ITI, 5, 56, 69, 118, 13% nS 231. 

Proclamations of— 

» Discriminating duties suspended on centile 

i of— ; 
Austria, II, 440, 441. 
Mecklenburg Schwerin, III, i 
Oldenburg, IT, 496. 
Tuscany, ITT, 233. 
Extraordinary session of Senate, III, 289.’ 
Lands in Louisiana, sale of, II, 495. 
Nullification, II, 640. 
Ports opened to vessels of Great Britain, IT, 
497- 

Unlawful possession of public lands, II, 494, 
543. , 
Protest of, against resolutions of Senate, ITI, 69. 

Additional statement regarding, III, 93. 

Public deposits discussed by. (See Banks, 
State; Deposits, Public.) 

Refuses to make further nominations for of- 
fices in Mississippi, IT, 636. 

Removals from office discussed by, ITI, 132. 

Revenue laws opposed in South Carolina dis- 
cussed by. (See South Carolina.) 

Revenue system discussed by, III, 240. 

Santa Anna, correspondence with, regarding 
war between Texas and Mexico, III, 274, ' 

State banks discussed by. (See Banks, State.) 

State of the Union discussed by, IT, 442, 500, 
544, 591; III, 147, 292. 

Surgeon-General of Army directed to accom- 
pany, home, III, 323. 

Surplus revenue discussed by, II, 452, 514;‘III, 


240. 

Tariff discussed by, II, 449, 523, 556,597; ITI, 28, 
161, 251. 

Texas, relations with, discussed by. (See 
Texas.) 


Treaty with Indians concluded by, IT, 20, 
Veto messages of— 

Appointing day for meeting of Congress, 
III, 231. 

Authorizing subscription of stock in Mays- 
ville, Washington, Paris and Lexington 
Turnpike Road Co., IT, 483. 

Authorizing subscription of stock in Wash- 
ington Turnpike Road Co., II, 493. 

Compromise of claims against Sicily, IT, 144, 
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‘Veto messages of—Continued. 
Designating and limiting funds receivable 
for tevenue, reasons oe applying pocket 
_ veto, ITT, 282. 
Extension of charter of Bank of United 
States, 57ers 
Improvement of rivers and iene reasons 
for applying pocket veto, IT, 638. 
Light-houses, reasons for applying Pocket 
veto, IT, 508. 
Louisville and Portland Co., reasons for ap- 
plying pocket veto, II, 508, 
Navigation of Wabash River, reasons for ap- 
plying pocket veto, III, 118, 
Proceeds of land age reasons for ‘applying 
pocket veto, ITI, 56. A 
Settlement of State eiatar® reasons for ap- 
plying pocket veto, IT, 637. | 
War between Texas and’ Mexico discussed by. 
(See Wars, Foreign.) © 
Warehousing system discussed by, II, 452. ° 

Jackson, Francis J., mentioned, I, 477- 

Jackson, Henry R., minister to naps al ae 
tion of, VIII, 538. 

Jackson, James, mentioned, IT, 47: 

Jackson (Miss.), Battle of.—After the engage- 
ment at Raymond, MePherson’s column pro- 
ceeded toward Jackson by way of Clinton, 
where it destroyed a portion of the railroad 
to prevent the sending of supplies from the 
east to Vicksburg. Sherman moved along the 
Raymond road. May 14,1863, when within 2 
miles of Jackson, both columns met the Con- 
federates whom Gen. Joseph FE. Johnston had 
been collecting in order to reenforce Pember- 
ton at Vicksburg. The combined corps of Sher- 
man and McPherson attacked the small force 
of Johnston anddrove it through Jackson and 
toward Canton, taking some prisoners. The 
Union toss Was 300. The Confederate loss was 
845. Bos er 

Jacob, Helen M., act granting pension to, ee 
IX, 682, 

Jacobs, Richard T., cnet wtotecke? of Ken- 
tucky, arrest and imprisonment of, VI, 259. 

Jacobs, Stephen, district attorney, nomination of, 
I, 99. 

Jacoby, Margaret A., act granting pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 461. 

Jacques, William H., member of Gun Foundry 
Board, VIII, 16r. 

Jails. (See Imprisonment. ) a 

Jamestown and Northern Railroad Co., right of 
way through Indian reservation for, bill for, 
VIII, 367, 592. 

Jamestown (Va.), Battle of.—Early in 1781 Vir- 
ginia became the chief theater of the opera- 
tions of the British and American armies, 
Benedict Arnold, having turned traitor to his 
country, was sent by Clinton, with 1,600 men, 
to the James River with orders to lay waste, 
the country and destroy the stores at Rich- 
mond. Washington ordered Lafayette, with 
1,200 light infantry, to capture Arnold. ‘a- 
fayette arrived at Richmond Apr. 29, just’ in’ 
time to witness the burning of the extensive 
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tobacco warehouses at Manchester, om the 
_ opposite side of the river, by Gen. Philips, who 
had succeeded Arnold. Philips had 2,000 men. 
Cornwallis abandoned his unprofitable cam- 
paign in the Carolinas and) reached Peters- 
burg, Va., May 20,1781; having: nearly 8,000 
men. Lafayette, realizing his inability to 
hold Richmond against this large force, 
returned northward to the Rappahannock. 
'Here he was joined’ June 7: by Gen: Wayne 
with about 800 Continentals. Returning, La- 


fayette formed a juncture with Steuben June’ 


18, augmenting his force to about 4,000 men. 
Eluding Tarleton’s command, he pursued Corn- 
wallis back toward Richmond, which place the 
latter evacuated June 20, retiring toward James- 
town. July 6 Lafayette attacked Cornwallis 
near Green Springs, within a few miles of 
Jamestown. Lafayette distinguished himself 
for personal bravery in the fight, but was 
‘forced to retire to Malvern’ Hill.’ The Ameri- 
can casualties were reported: as 118 killed, 
--wounded, and missing. The British lost 75. 

Japan.—“ Land of the Rising Sun.”? An empire of 
Asia lying in the Pacific Ocean, east of China, 
Korea, and Siberia. It consists of 4 principal 
islands—the main island of Hondo or Nippon, 
Yezo, Shikoku, Kiushiu—and about 4,000 
smaller islands, including the Loochoo and 
Kurile groups and the island of Formosa, 
which was acquired from China in 1895. The 
Japanese people are chiefly engaged in agri- 
culture, but with growing industries of various 
kinds, Japan exporting largely silk, tea, rice, 
coal, copper, fish, lacquer, etc. The Govern- 


ment is a limited monarchy, with an Emperor, 


cabinet, and privy council and an Imperial 
Parliament consisting of 2 houses. Buddhism 
and Shintoism are the prevailing religions. The 
Emperor is called the Mikado, an enlightened 
sovereign, under whom Japan has made unex- 
ampled progress in the arts of Western civili- 
zation. Japan, like China, remained isolated 
from the rest of the world for many centuries. 
The dynasty of the Mikados, Japanese history 
informs us, has had a continuous existence 
since 660 B.C. Authentic history begins about 
500 A. D,.. ‘The Portuguese traded some with 
Japan between 1540 and 1638. With the excep- 
tion of a limited trade with the Dutch, Japan 
held no commercial relations with the rest of 
the world till an American expedition under 
Perry,in 1853; forced a treaty upon her. This 
was followed by treaties with other countries. 
The area of the Empire is about 162,000 sq. 
miles, peopled by some 43,000,000 souls. In 
1894, in a war with China, the latter was com- 
pletely defeated on land and sea. The war 
ended in 1895 with the payment of indemnity 
by China, the cession of Formosa, and, the 
independence of Korea. 
Japan: 
’ Advancement of, discussed, IX, 36, 527, 633. 
American citizens in, legislation for protection 
of, VII, 52. 
. American citizens selected to serve in offices 
of importance in Government of, VII, 145; 
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Japan—Continued, _ frouulh nagat 
American interests in; measures for Breipean 
of, WiEs2: 14 55 } beet 

American shimatastions| rieiineld ‘by proclama- 
tion not to anchor at ports of, VI, 514. - 

Autonomy and independence, claims of, to, 
supported by United States, VIII, sor. 

‘Cable communication meesthe recommended, 
VII, 613. 

Citizens of, in China, treabaishh of, and action 
of United States officers xegakdisig, inquired 
into, IX, 560. 

Civil war in, neutrality of eisai: States be: VI, 

690. 

Proclaimed, VI, 514. 

Claims of United States against, VI, 245; VII, 

288. - 

Indemnities received discussed and recom- 
mendations regarding, VI, 376; VII, 289, 
568, 609; VIII, 43, 105, 128. 

Returned, VIII, 175. 

Propriety of applying indemnity to educa- 
tion of youths in Japanese speak Says 
mitted, VII, 289. 

Commercial relations with, V, ime 210, 465 Vili. 
106, 288, 496; X, 148, 206. 

Constitutional government, establishment of, 

contemplated by, VIII; 43. 4 rat 

New constitution promulgated by, IX, 36. - 

Consular courts and. jurisdiction thereof dis- 
cussed, VII, 118; VIII, 43. 

Consuls of United States in, claim of, to exer 
cise judicial powers in certain cases referred 
to, VI, 694. 

Difficulties of, with China Aotaseciie Vil, 288. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, for sur- 
rendet of, VIII, 402, sor. 

Legation of United States in, land for, offered 
by, recommendations regarding, mica 236, 
275, 338. 

Lew Chew Islands, controversy between China 
and, regarding, VII, 569. 

Minister of, to United States received, VIII, 131. 

Minister of United States to— 

Appropriation for support of American 
youths to serve as part of official family 
of, recommended, VII, 147, 191. 

Claim of, for loss of house by fire, VI, 181. 

Correspondence with, referred to, VII, 50. 

Fireproof building for use of legation rec- 
ommended, VII, 609. 

Naval expedition to, discussed, V, 167, 176, 210, 

236, 300. 

Successful termination of, V, 279. 

Postal convention with, VII, 249. 

Questions with, settled, X, 39, 108. 

Referred to, VI, 634, 638. 7 

Relations with, V,149; VI,181; [X,527,633; X,146. 

Ships of war built in United States for, referred 

to, VI, 153. 

Orders regarding clearance of, VI, 242, 243. 
Prohibition of depatture of, removed, VI, 

34t. 

Shipwrecked seamen, convention with, for re- 
lief of, VII, 609. 

Shipwrecks, convention regarding expenses 
incurred in consequence of, VII, 628. 
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Japan—Continued. 

Subjects of, in Ikisima Island injurcdiiy target 
practice of American vessel, recommenda- 
tions regarding, VIII, 782, 801. 

Treaty between United States, Great Britain, 
France, Holland, and, referred tc, VI, 376, 
594. 


Treaty with, transmitted and discussed by 


President— 2 
Buchanazp, V, 481, 506, 530, 643. 
Cleveland, VIII, 402, 501. 
Johnson, VI, 376, 524. 
Pierce, V, 243, 279. 
Revision of, discussed, VIII, 175, 238, 501, 782; 
IX, 111. 
Convention regarding, VII, 508, 568. 
Vessels of, discriminating duties on, suspend- 
ed by proclamation, VII, 177. 
War with China— 
Action of United States regarding, 
627. 
Agents of United States requested to protect 
subjects of contestants, IX, 525, 627. 

Jarves, James J., mentioned, V, 25. 

Jarvis, Charles, correspondence regarding north- 
eastern boundary. (See Northeastern Bound- 
ary.) 

Java, The, capture and destruction of, by the Con- 
stitution, I, 522. 

Jay, John, minister to Great Britain, nomina- 
tion of, I, 154. 

Yay Treaty.—A treaty of peace and friendship 
between the United States and Great Britain, 


IX, 525, 


negotiated in 1794 by John Jay, on the part of 


the United States, and Lord Grenville, repre- 
senting Great Britain. It provided for an 
evacuation of the British posts in the United 
States, free commercial intercourse on the 
American continent, unrestricted navigation 
of the Mississippi River, indemnity to citizens 
of each country for damages at the hands of 
privateers of the other, and a limited trade 
between this country and the British West 
Indies. The last-mentioned clause caused 
‘the treaty to be very unpopular in America. 
Jayhawkers.—A name applied to bands of ma- 
rauders who kept up a guerrilla warfare in 
eastern Kansas about the beginning of the 
Civil War. The Jayhawkers were so called 
because of the alleged similarity of their prac- 
tices to those of a bird with this appellation. 
Jeannette Polar Expedition: 
Failure and abandonment of, VIII, 139. 
Remains of members of, removed to United 
States, VIII, 247. 
Services extended in Russia to survivors of, 
recommendations regarding, VIII, 266. 
Testimonials of Congress transmitted to Rus- 
sian subjects who aided survivors of, VIII, 
334, 503. 
Report on, VIII, 535. 
Vessels dispatched for relief of, VIII, 139. 
Recommended, VII, 634. 
Jefferson, Thomas (third President United States): 
Annual messages of, I, 326, 342, 357, 369, 382, 405, 
425, 451. 
Biographical sketch of, I, 319. 
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Jefferson, Thomas—Continued. f 
Constitutional amendment es ibysiee- 
garding— : 
Education, I, 409, 456. Thine 
Internal improvements, I, 409, 456. ; 
Death of, announced and honors to be peatist 
memory of, II, 347- 
Referred to, II, 364. 
Hlection of, notification of, and reply, I, 320. 
Executive Departments, order of, regarding 
business of, X, 99. 
Expedition across continent ieeonimieamees 
by, I, 353; II, 320. 
Extraordinary session of Congress and of the 
Senate proclaimed, 1, 357, 424, 461. 


Foreign policy discussed by, I, 323; 358, yi hi: 


Inaugural address of— i 
First, I, 321. rots | 
Second, I, 378. 


Louisiana Purchase discussed by, I, 358, 360, 362. 


Message adopted by, instead of personal ad- 
dress to Congress, I, 325. 
Minister to France, granted permission to re- 
turn home, I, 58. 
Testimonial of services from King of France, 
I, 89. 
Oath of office, notifies Congress of time and 
place of taking, I, 321. 
Pardon granted deserters from Army by, I, 425." 
Portrait of, I, 318. 
Proclamations of— 
Attack upon American vessel by British ship, 
I, 422. ‘ 
Collection district of Mobile, I, 369. 
Erection of buildings in Washington, I, 324. 
Extraordinary session of— 
Congress, I, 357, 424. 
Senate, I, 461. 
Military expedition against Spanish domin- 
ions, I, 404. 
Pardons to deserters, I, 425. 
Unlawful combinations in Lake Champlain, 
I, 450. 
Vessels committing depredations in United 
States, I, 402. 
Retirement of, from office mentioned by, I, 456. 
Secretary of State, I, 81. 
Letters to, from Mr. Otto regarding tonnage, 
I, 92, 93- 
Spain, military expedition against, I, 404. 
Standing army in time of peace unnecessary, 
I, 329. 
State of the Union discussed by,I,328, 346,361,385. 
Tariff discussed by, I, 409. 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo., construction of dining 
rooms, ete:, at, referred to, VIII, 73, 108. 
Jenckes, Thomas A., correspondence regarding 
Dorr’s Rebellion, IV, 296. 
Jenkins, Capt. (See Baltimore, The.) 
Jennings, Nancy F., act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 661. 
Jesup, Thomas S., commander of forces in Sem- 
inole War, III, 253. 
Report of, referred to, ITT, 480. 
Jewett, Milo A., consul of United States at Sivas, 
Turkey, directed to investigate Armenian 
atrocities, IX, 559: 
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Jicarilla Agency, N. Mex., appropriation for Johnson, Andrew—Continued. =~ A ,norenoe 


Apaches on, recommended, VIII, 105. —. 

. dicarilla Apache Reservation, N. Mex., appropri- 
ations to settlers for improvements ane recom- 
_mended, VIII, tog. 

- dingoism.—A political term Bomgacecal pales, the 
English and applied to that style of writing 
or oratory usually known as spread-eagle or 
braggadocio. The mild oath “by jingo” isa 
corruption of ‘by Gingou,” i. e., by St. Gin- 

-goulph. During the war in Bulgaria between 
Russia and Turkey in 1877 the British Con- 
servatives, under Lord Beaconsfield, the pre- 
mier, strongly advocated English intervention 


in behalf of Turkey. The Liberals, under | 


Gladstone, were equally determined to avoid 
trouble and urged that Turkey be left to her- 
self. Popular interest in the discussion grew 
to the point where it found expression in the 
music halls. “‘Jingo’’ was soon derisively 
applied to the war party, and they proudly 
accepted it. The term has since been com- 
monly applied both in England and America 
to parties extravagantly enthusiastic in de- 
tense of the national honor. 

Johanna Island: i 
Correspondence of Commodore Shufeldt re- 
garding condition of, referred to, VIT, 584. . 

Treaty with King of, VIT, 584. 

John Adams, The, operations of, referred to, V. 

376. 

John §. Bryan, The, claim of, against Brazil ad- 

justed, IV, 263. 

Johnson, Andrew (seventeenth President United 
States): 

Acquisition of St. John and St. Thomas islands 
recommended by, VI, 688. 

Act containing provisions depriving, of com- 

mand of Army, protest of, against, VI, 472. 
Repeal of, recommended by, VI, 673. 

Acts to provide for more efficient government 
of rebel States discussed by. (See Recon- 
struction. ) 

Amnesty proclamations of, VI, 310, 547, 655, 708. 
Authority for granting, discussed, VI, 697. 
Circular regarding, VI, 341. 

Persons worth more than $20,000 to whom 
pardons issued referred to, VI, 385. 
Referred to, VI, 461, 471, 524, 581. 
Annual messages of, VI, 353, 445; 558, 672. 
rf Biographical sketch of, VI, 301. 
Constitutional amendments 
by— ; 
Abolition of slavery, VI, 358. 
Ratification of, referred to, VI, 372, 446. 
Designating officer to succeed President in 
case of vacancy, VI, 639, 691. 
Election of President and Vice-President, 
VI, 639, 691. 
Election of United States Senators, VI, 642, 
691. 
Tenure of office by judiciary of United States, 
VI, 643, 691. 
Correspondence with Gen. Grant regarding 
vacation of War Office by latter, VI, 602. 
Death of, announced and honors to be paid 
memory of, VII, 329. 


recommended 


Death of President Taneoky announced to, VI, 
284. 

Dominican Republic dicppssed by. (See Santo 
Domingo. ) 

Executive orders of, VI, 333, 439, 551, 661. 

Exequaturs revoked by. (See Proclamations 
of, post.) cia hye 

Finances discussed by, VI, 364, 450, 571, 674. 

Foreign policy discussed by, VI, 366, 383, 579, 
688, 690. 

Home of Jackson tendered Government, com- 
munication of, regarding, V, oP 

Impeachment of— 

Articles of, exhibited by House of ep E eeaG: 
atives, VI, 709. 
Answer of President, VI, 728: 
Replication of House of ge gestae 
VI, 753- 
Letter of Chief Justice Chase respecting 
mode of procedure, VI, 718. 
Proceedings of Senate sitting for trial of, VI, 
720. : 
Verdict of acquittal, VI, 757. 

Inaugural address of, VI, 305. 

Loyal Senators and Representatives denied 
seats in Congress discussed by, VI, 446. 

Missouri troops placed on footing with others 
as to bounties, pocket vetoed, VI, 535. 

Oath of office administered to, VI, 285. 

Pocket veto of, VI, 535. 

Policy of, toward Confederate States referred 
to, VI, 469. 

Portrait of, VI, 300. 

Powers of Federal and State Governments dis- 
cussed by, VI, 353, 372; 395; 398, 405, 413, 422, 445, 
472, 483, 489, 492, 498, 531, 536, 558, 568, 583, 622, 
639, 646, 648, 650, 651, 672, 691, 

Proclamations of— 

Admission of Nebraska, VI, 516, 
Amnesty, VI, 310, 547, 655, 708. 
Blockade of Southern ports removed, VI, 309, 
325. 
Commercial restrictions in Southern States 
removed, VI, 317, 326, 331- 
Day of mourning in memory of President 
Lincoln, VI, 306. 
Postponed, VI, 307. 
Declaring blockade established by Maxi- 
milian void, VI, 433. 
Discriminating duties suspended on vessels 
of— 
France, VI, 513. 
Hawaiian Islands, VI, 515. 
Exequaturs revoked— 
Consul of— 
Chile, VI, 427. 
Frankfort, VI, 511. 
Hanover, VI, 511. 
Hesse, VI, 511. 
Nassau, VI, 511. 
Oldenburg, VI, 512. 
Sweden-and Norway, VI, 428. 
Revcecation annulled; VI, 432. 
Vice-consul of Sweden and Norway, VI, 429. 
Revocation annulled, VI, 432. 
Extraordinary session of Senate, VI, 521. — 
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Johnson, Andrew—Continued. ah fol 
Proclamations of—Continued. 
Habeas corpus previously meee ameeed. 
VI, 331, 333- 
Insurgent cruisers, VI, 308. 
Martial law in Kentucky removed, VI, 331. 
Neutrality in war in Japan, VI, 514. 


Obstructions to laws in North and South 


Carolina, VI, 545. 

Ratification of fourteenth eabeacinent) VI, 
656, 657, 658, 659, 660. 

_ Restoration into Union of— 
Alabama, VI, 323. 
Florida, VI, 329. 

Georgia, VI, 318. 
Mississippi, VI, 314. 
North Carolina, VI, 312. 
South Carolina, VI, 326. 
Texas, VI, 321. 

Rewards for arrest of instigators of assassi- 
nation of President Lincoln, VI, 307. 

, Termination of insurrection, VI, 317, 429, 434. 

Correction in date of, VI, 549. 

Thanksgiving, VI, 332, 438, 550, 660 

Protest of, against act depriving, of command 

of Army, VI, 472. 

Repeal of act recommended by, VI, 673. 

Removals from office discussed by, VI, 492, 569, 
622, 

Republican form of government discussed by, 
VI, 368. 

Restoration policy of, discussed by, VI, 353, 372, 
395, 445, 583,672. (See also Provisional Gov- 
ernors; Reconstruction. ) 

Right of States to representation in Congress 
discussed by, VI, 446. 

Btate of the Union discussed by, VI, 353, 372, 391, 
395, 445, 558, 639, 673. 

Tariff discussed by, VI, 575. 

Thanksgiving proclamations of, VI, 332, 438, 550, 

Veto messages of— 

Admission of— 

Arkansas, VI, 648. 

Certain Southern States, VI, 650. 
Colorado, VI, 413, 483. 

Nebraska, VI, 489. 

Amending judiciary act, VI, 646. 

Civil-rights bill, VI, 405. 

Continuation of Freedmen’s Bureau, VI, 422. 

Discontinuance of Freedmen’s Bureau, VI, 
654. 

Duties on imported copper and copper ores, 
VI, 705. 

Elective franchise in District of Columbia, 
VI, 472. 

Enabling New York and Montana Iron Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Co. to purchase 
lands, VI, 416. 

Establishing Freedmen’s Bureat, VI, 398. 

Exclusion of electoral votes of States lately 
in rebellion, VI, 651. 

Government of rebel States, VI).498, 545. 

Acts supplementary to, VI, 531, 536. 

Missouri troops placed on footing with others 
as to bounties, reasons for applying pocket 
veto, VI, 535. 
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Johnson, Andrew—Continued. 
Veto messages of—Continued. 
Surveying district of Montana, VI, r 
Tenure of civil offices, VI, 492. 
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Trustees of colored schools in Sere 


and Georgetown, VI, 705. 
War between the States, termination of, ‘Pro- 
claimed, VI, 317, 429, 434. 
Correction in date of, VI, 549. 

Johnson, George, claims of, against Uruguay, IV, 
161, 

Johnson, James, pioviabaat’s governor of Geor-~ 
gia, appointed, VI, 318. 

Johnson, James T., act for relief of, vetoed, VII, 
171. 

Johnson, R. M., compensation due, for erection 
of buildings for use of Choctaw academy, IV, 
687, 

Johnson, Reverdy: 

Address of, on presenting to President pro- 
ceedings of Union Convention in Philadel- 
phia filed in impeachment trial, VI, 749. 

Commissioner at New Orleans, report of, re- 
ferred to, VI, 146. 

Mentioned, VII, 60. : 

Johnson, Richard M., military talents of, com- 
mented on, I, 535. 

Johnsen, Samuel, president North Carolina con- 
vention, I, 70. 

Johnson, William Samuel, appointed on commit- 
tee to receive President Washington, I, 44. 

Johnston, Joseph E., victories.of national arms 
over Confederate forces under, referred to, VI, 
241. 

Jonathan, or Brother Jonathan.—A term used to 
denote the typical American. Its origin has 
been explained in several ways, but the most 
plausible seems to be that it grew out of Wash- 
ington’s reference to his friend and adviser, 
Jonathan Trumbull, governor of Connecticut. 

Jones, Benjamin F., act for relief of, vetoed, IX, 
677. ; 

Jones, Charles E., act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, IX, 672. 

Jones, J. B., treaty with Indians concluded ty, 
VI, 394. 

Jones, Jacob, commander of the Was, I, 521. 

Jones, Margaret, act to increase pension of, ve- 
toed, VIII, 563. 

Jones, Roger: 

Correspondence regarding Dorr’s Rebellion, 
TV, 304. 

Mentioned, II, 133. 

Orders respecting funeral honors to— 

Adams, John, IT, 348. 
Harrison, W. H., IV, 25. 
Jefferson, IT, 348. 
Lafayette, IIT, 95. 

Jones, Thomas, proceedings of, in taking posses- 
sion of Monterey, Mexico, discussed, IV, 227. 

Jones, William, Secretary of Navy: 

Duties of Secretary of Treasury discharged by, 
during the absence of Albert Gallatin one 
of the commissioned envoys to treat with 
Great Britain and Russia in 1813. 

Jones, The, sum accruing from sale of, to be paid 
owners of, IV, 258. 
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Jonesboro (Ga.), Battle of.—On the night of 
| Aug. 25, 1864,Gen.She-man gave up the direct 
siege of Atlanta and attempted to gain posses- 

_ sion of the Macon railroad to the southward. 

A part of his forces was moved back to the 
Chattahoochee to the northwest and others 
pushed southwest. The Army of the Tennes- 
see, under Howard, having destroyed the roads 

_ southwest of Atlanta, moved east toward Jones- 
boro, 20 miles south of Atlanta. Hood, learn- 
ing of this movement, sent Hardee’s corps to 
defend Jonesboro. When Howard reached the 
town on the evening of Aug. 30‘he found Har- 
dee in possession. The latter attacked How- 
ard on the 31st. After an engagement of 2 
hours the Confederates retired with a loss of 
1,400 killed ahd wounded. During the night 
Hardee retired to Lovejoy. Seeing his posi- 

' tion in Atlanta indefensible, Hood on Sept. 1 
blew up his magazines and evacuated the city, 
which was occupied by Gen. Slocum with the 
Twentieth Army Corps. 

Jorgen Lorentzen, The, appropriation ‘for seizure 
of, recommended, VI, 70. 

Josephine, The, referred to, IT, 467. 

Journals of Congress.—The proceedings of Con- 
gress from 1774 to 1788 were first published at 
Philadelphia. They comprised 13 octavo vol- 
umes and were completed in 1788. Thisis the 
only record of the Continental Congress and 
that of the Confederation (except the ‘‘ Secret 
Journals”), but contains no debates nor laws, 
that body being without legislative powers, 
although it adopted many resolutions, ordi- 

_nances, and recommendations to the States. 
These journals were reprinted in Washington 
in 1823in4octavovolumes. ‘‘The Journal, Acts, 
and Proceedings of the Convention Assembled 
at Philadelphia which Framed the Constitution 
of the United States” was published at Boston 
in 1819. There were also published in Boston 
in 1821 4 volumes of the ‘‘Secret Journals of 
the Acts and Proceedings of Congress from the 
First Meeting thereof to the Dissolution of the 
Confederation by the Adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States.” According to the 
requirements of the Constitution, the Journals 
of Congress have been printed each session 
since its adoption. 

Juarez, Benito P., President of Mexico: 
Demonstration by Congress of United States 

of Colombia in honor of, referred to, VI, 377. 
Government formed by, discussed, V, 564. 
Referred to, V, 644; VI, 379. 

Judge-Advocates, Corps of, recommendation re- 
garding, VII, 618. 

Judges, Circuit: ; 

Increase in number of, recommended, VII, 501, 
574, 622; VIII, 354, 518; TX, 536. 

Inequality in amount of labor assigned each, 
discussed, ITT, 539. 

Judges, District, increase recommended in— 
Number of, VIII, 354, 518. 

Salaries of, IX, 43, 126. 

Judicial Salaries. (See Salaries, Judicial.) 

Judiciary.—The Federal judiciary system was 
modeled after that of Great Britain. When at 
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the beginning of the Revolution the States 

‘made their new constitutions they abolished 

. their higher courts and gave their functions to 
the common-law courts, whose’ judges were 
usually appointed by the governors, - The first 
steps toward a Federal judiciary were the com- 

‘missions which decided land cases between 

the States: Commissioners of appeal decided 
prize cases, and in 1781, under the Articles of 
Confederation, these were erected into a court. 
The Constitution of 1787 provided for a Su- 
preme Court and such inferior courts as Con- 
gress might establish. By the judiciary act of 
1789 circuit and district courts were established. 
In 1891 the circuit court of appeals was added 
tothissystem. The Court of Claims; the Court 
of Private Land Claims, and a system of Terri- 
torial courts have also been established by 
Congress. The judiciary system of the several 
States is similar'in a general way to that’ of 
the United States. (See also Courts.) 

Judiciary System (see also’ Justice, Department 

of): : vat 
Act— 
Making appropriation for certain judicial ex- 
penses vetoed, VII, 541. 
Regarding judiciary act vetoed, VI, 646. 
Constitutional amendment regarding tenure 
of office by judiciary of United States 1 recom- 
mended, VI, 643, 691. 
Extension and revision’ of, recommended thy 
President— 
Adams, John, I, 289, 306. 
Adams, J. Q., IT, 314, 392. 
Arthur, VIII, 142. ; 
Cleveland, VIII, 354, 518; TX, 447, 536. 
Jackson, II, 461, 558, 605; III, 117, 177. 
Jefferson, I, 331. 
Lincoln, VI, 49. 
Pierce, V, 217, 232, 292. 
Washington, I, 127, 133, 151. 
Judicial districts, increase in, recommended, 
VII, 299. 
Misdemeanors, trial of, by United States com- 
missioners recommended, VIII, 354; IX, 447. 
Modifications in, recommended, VI, 49. 
Witnesses’ and jurors’ fees referred to, VIII, 
143, 183, 249. 

Juilliard vs. Greenman.—One of several impor- 
tant legal-tender cases. Juilliard having con- 
tracted a sale of cotton for $5,122.90 to Green- 
man, the latter paid $22.90 in coin (which was 
accepted) and offered payment of the residue 
in United States notes. Juilliard refused to 
accept the notes, demanding gold or silver. 
The case came before the circuit court for the 
southern district of New York, which found a 
verdict for Greenman on the ground that notes 
issued by the United States are legal tender for 
payment of any debt. The Supreme Court, 
Mar. 3, 1884, the case having been appealed to 
that tribunal on a writ of error, affirmed this 
judgment, thus establishing the constitution- 
ality of the legal-tender act of Mar. 31, 1862. 
George F. Edmunds and Benjamin F. Butler 
appeared as counsel in this cause, the former 
for plaintiff in error, the latter for defendant. 
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Justice Gray, in delivering the opinion, stated 
that the prohibition in the Constitution of the 
United States to the several States to coin 
money, emit bills of credit, or make anything 
but gold and silver coin a legal tender for debts 
does not deny to Congress either of these pow- 
ers, Theseare powers incident to sovereignty, 
and the impressing upon Treasury notes the 
quality of being legal tender in payment of 
private debts is an appropriate means, condu- 
cive and plainly adapted to the execution of 
the undoubted powers of Congress, consistent 
with the letter and spirit, and therefore within 
the meaning, of the Constitution. Thewisdom 
and expediency of such meaning is a political 
question to be determined by Congress, and 
not a judicial question to be afterwards passed 
upon by the courts. Justice Field filed a dis- 
senting opinion. 

Jules et Marie, The, collision with United States 
steamer San Jacinto, appropriation to former 
recommended, VI, 142. 

Junket.—A word applied to any feast or merry- 
making, convivial entertainment, or picnic. 
Politically, any trip, excursion, or entertain- 
ment by an official at public expense under the 
guise of public service. The form of a junket 
is usually a legislative investigation requiring 
travel to various points and large hotel bills. 

Jurors, fees of, referred to, VIII, 143, 183, 249. 

Jury.—A certain number of men selected accord- 

ing to law and sworn to inquire into or to 
determine facts concerning a cause or an accu- 
sation submitted to them and to declare the 
truth according to the evidence adduced. The 
custom of trying accused persons before a jury 
as practiced in this country and England is 
the natural outgrowth of rudimentary forms 
of trial in vogue among our Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestors. The ancient Romans also had a form 
of trial before a presiding judge and a body of 
Judices. The right of trial by jury is guaran- 
teed by the Constitution in all criminal cases 
and at common law in cases where the amount 
in dispute exceeds $20. A petit or trial jury 
consists of 12 men selected by lot from among 
all the citizens residing within the jurisdiction 
of the court. Their duty is to determine ques- 
tions of fact in accordance with the weight of 
testimony presented and report their finding 
to the presiding judge. An impartial jury is 
assured by the practice of drawing by lot and 
then giving the accused the right to dismiss a 
certain number without reason and certain 
others for good cause. Each of the jurymen 
must meet certain legal requirements as to ca- 
pacity in general and fitness for the particular 
case upon which he is to sit, and must take an 
oath to decide without prejudice and according 
to testimony presented. A coroner’s jury or 
jury of inquest is usually composed of from 7 
to 15 persons summoned to inquire into the 
cause of sudden or unexplained deaths. (See 
also Grand Jury.) 

Jury System discussed, I, 331. 

Jussen, Edmund, act for relief of, vetoed, VII, 
214, 
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Justice, Department of.—One of the eight Execu- 


tive Departments of the Government. Sept. 
24, 1789, Congress created the office of Attorney- 
General, and 2 days later Edmund Randolph, 


of Virginia, was appointed to fillit. The du- 


ties of the Attorney-General were at first light, 


and it was not till 1858 that an assistant was ap- 
pointed, All United States district attorneys 
and marshals were placed under the supervi- 
Second 
and third assistants were attached to the office 


sion of the Attorney-General in 186r. 


in 1868 and 1871. June 22, 1870, the Department 

of Justice was created. (See also Attorney- 

General.) 

Justice, Department of (see also Judiciary Sys- 

tem): 

Act making appropriation for certain judicial 
expenses vetoed, VII, 541. 

Appropriations for, recommended, vu, 522, 
573+ . 

Building for, recommended, X, r18. 

Discussed by President— 
Cleveland, VIII, 353, 793; IX, 447, 536. 
Grant, VII, 199. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 115, 197, 320. 

Issuance of commissions to officials by, Attor- 
ney-General recommended, VII, 109. 


Legal business of Government, manner of con- 


ducting, referred to, V, 238, 292. 
Recommendation that Attorney-General be 
placed on footing with heads of other Execu- 
tive Departments, I, 577; II, 314, 453; IV, 415. 
Transfer of Patent Office from State Depart- 
ment to, recommended, IV, 415. 


ie 


Kabler, James E., act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 711. 

Kalakaua, David, King of Hawaiian Islands: 
Coronation. of, discussed, VIII, 174. 
Death of, in United States discussed, IX, 188. 
Visit of, to United States, VIII, 43. 

Kane, Thomas L., mentioned, V, 505. 

Kansas.—One of the United States; nicknames, 
‘““The Garden State,” “‘ The Sunflower State,”’ 
etc.; motto, ‘Ad astra per aspera” (‘‘To the 
stars through difficulties’’). Itis situated in 
the central part of the Union and extends 
from lat, 37° to 40° north and from long. 94° 
38’ to 102° west. Kansas is bounded on the 
north by Nebraska, on the east by Missouri 
(separated in part by the Missouri River), on 
the south by Oklahoma and the Indian Terri- 
tory, and on the west by Colorado. It was a 
part of the Louisiana Purchase and was made 
a Territory in 1854. The Topeka constitution, 
prohibiting slavery, was framed in 1855 and 


the Lecompton constitution, which sanctioned 
slavery, in 1857. A civil war broke out be- 


tween the adherents of these two constitutions, 
Finally, in 1859 the Wyandotte constitution, 
forbidding slavery, was adopted. The State 


was admitted to the Union Jan. 29, 1861. The 
The chief mineral is 
coal and the leading industries agriculture 
and stock raising. Area, 82,080 sq. miles; pop- 


soil is generally fertile. 
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ulation (1900), 1,470,495. (See also Lecompton 
Constitution; Topeka Constitution; Wyandotte 
Constitution. ) 
Kansas: 
Act— 
For sale of Indian reservation in, VIII, 69. 
To provide for sale of New York Indian lands 
in, vetoed, VIII, 653. 
Admission of, into Union discussed, V, 449, 471, 
497. ; 
Recommended, V, 360, 478. 
Affairs of, referred to, V, 418, 464, 465. 
Boundary line of, survey of, recommended, V, 
340. 
Chief justice of, functions of, referred to, V, 425. 
Constitutional convention in, discussed, V, 471, 
499. 
Disorders and revolutions in, discussed, V, 340, 
352, 382; V, 404, 449, 471, 497, 646. 
Proclamation against, V, 390. 
Election in, and qualifications for electors dis- 
cussed, V, 352, 449, 471, 497, 646. 
Expenditures for persons called into service of 
United States in, V, 420, 421. 
Fortifications in Lawrence, referred to, VI, 696. 
Governmental organization in, disturbed, V, 
352, 361, 365, 404, 449, 471, 497, 646. 
Proclamation against unlawfulcombinations, 
V, 390. 
Indian refugees in, referred to, VI, 209.” 
Joint resolution authorizing grant of lands to, 
for benefit of agriculture, etc., vetoed, VIII,723. 
Meetings in, interfered with by Army, V, 382. 
Memorial from citizens of, regarding creation 
of new territory, etc., V, 580. : 
Military forces of United States sent to, re- 
ferred to, VU, 59. 
Relief for suffering people in— 
Recommended, V, 653. 
Referred to, VII, 318. 
Slavery in, discussed, V, 431, 450, 471, 497. 
Soldiers employed in, to arrest violators of law 
referred to, V, 375. 
Troops of, treatment of, captured by insurgents 
referred to, VI, 197. 
Wea trust lands in, referred to, VI, 199. 

Kansas Aid Society.—An organization to aid im- 
migration into Kansas. Under the provisions 
of the Kansas-Nebraska act, passed by Con- 
gress in May, 1854, the question of slavery in 
Kansas was left to the residents of the State 
for settlement, on the principle of local option 
or ‘squatter sovereignty.” An immigrant aid 
association, which had been already formed in 
Massachusetts for the purpose, began sending 
antislavery settlers into the new Territory to 
forestall its settlement by slaveholders. Simi- 
lar societies were organized in July, 1854, in 
New York and Connecticut. The settlers were 
provided with ample funds and means of de- 
fense against the settlers from the slavehold- 
ing States of the South. Meantime slavery 
advocates from Missouri were passing over the 
line and preempting large tracts of fertile 
lands. For 4 years the conflict for supremacy 
raged between the two parties, the antislavery 
party finally prevailing. 


' Kansas City, Fort Scott and Gulf Railway Co., act 


to authorize construction of railway through 
Indian Territory by, returned, VIII, gor. - 

Kansas City, Oklahoma and Pacific Railway Co., 
act authorizing construction and operation of 
railway by, through Indian reservations vetoed, 
IX, 576. 

Kansas Indians: 

Lands of, accounts for advertising sale of, VIII, - 
77: 
Treaty with, II, 317, 323, 346, 4773 IV, 423; V, 578; 
VI, 76, 212, 519; VII, 11. 
Withdrawn, VII, 47. 

Kansas-Nebraska Act.—By the Missouri Compro- 
mise of 1820 slavery was prohibited in all the 
region lying north of lat. 36° 30’ with the ex- 
ception of that lying in the State of Missouri. 
Asa result of the Mexican War the limits of 
the United States were extended from the one 
hundredth meridian westward to the Pacific 
and southward to lat. 32° 30/ north. By the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, passed by Congress in 
May, 1854, Kansas and Nebraska were sep- 
arated and organized into 2 distinct Terri- 
tories, and the question of slavery was left 
to the people for settlement. As both these 
States lie north of the line above which slavery 
was prohibited by the Missouri Compromise, 
the passage of the bill practically repealed 
that measure. The status of Nebraska as a 
free State was soon determined, but the strug- 
gle in Kansas was long and bitter. It dis- 
rupted the Whig party and led to the estab- 
lishment of the Republican party, and was 
an important link in the chain of events that 
brought on the Civil War. 

Kansas-Nebraska Act: 

Discussed, V, 451. 
Referred to, V, 499. 
Kanso, Straits of, vessels of United States inter- 
fered with by British vessels in, referred to, 
VII, 114. } 
Karstetter, Mary, acts to pension, vetoed, VIII, 469, 
821. 
Kaskaskia Indians. 
Kaskaskia Indians: 
Lands— 
Ceded to, I, 365. 
Ceded to United States by, I, 359, 363. 

Treaty with, I, 359, 363, 365; II, 47; V, 242; VI, 69, 
518. 

Kasson, John A., report of, on commercial rela- 
tions with Cuba, X, 69. 

Ka-ta-ka Indians, treaty with, ITI, 395. 

Kautz, August V., member of court to try assas- 
sins of President Lincoln, etc., VI, 336. 

Kaw Indians. (See Kansas Indians.) 

Kearny, Philip, major-general in Army, nomina- 
tion of, and reasons therefor, VI, 161. 

Kearsarge, The.—A United States corvette built 
at Portsmouth, N. H., in 1861. She carried 163 
officers and men, four 32-pounder and one 
28-pounder guns, and two 11-inch rifles. She 
was commanded by Capt. John A. Winslow. 
Her greatest service was the sinking of the 
Confederate cruiser Alabama, off Cherbourg, 
France, June 19, 1864. The A/abama had done 


(See Illinois Indians.) 


. 
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ene Kearsarge had been sent to sink her. 
When the Kearsarge opened fire her superi- 

_,ority in point of management and gunnery 
was at once apparent. One of her’ shells cut 
off the Alabama's mizzenmast, and another 
exploded, killing half her crew. Feb. 2, 1894, 
the Kearsarge was wrecked on Roncador Reef, 

. in the Caribbean Sea. (See also Alabama 
Claims. ) 

Kearsarge, The, destruction of the Alabama by, 
referred to, VI, 256. 

Keiley, A. M 
Minister to Austria-Hungary, appointment of, 

and refusal of Government to receive, dis- 
cussed, VIII, 325. » 

Minister to Italy and Austria-Hungary, ap- 

; pointment of, referred to, VIII, 366, 

Keim, D. B. R., report of, on consular affairs and 
amount paid to, referred to, VII, 169, 206,.207. 
Keith, Charles B,, treaty with Indians concluded 

by, VI, 83. 

Kelley, Ellen, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 738. 

Kelley, Mr., commissioner to investigate affairs 
of New York custom-house, IV, 152. 

Kellogg, William P. : 

Candidate for governor of Louisiana, election 
disturbances discussed. (See Louisiana, 
elections in.) 

Mentioned, VII, 223. 

Kelly, Daniel H., act to place name of, upon mus- 
ter roll of Second Tennessee Infantry vetoed, 
VII, 432. 

Kenesaw Mountain (@a.), Battle of.—Between the 
ist ard 6th of June, 1864, Sherman gradually 
moved his army so as to envelop Allatoona 
Pass. This compelled Johnston to withdraw his 
army from its strongly intrenched positions at 
New Hope Church and Acworth. Allatoona 
Pass was then made a depot of supplies, and 
June 8 Gen. Blair joined Sherman with 2 divi- 
sions of the Seventeenth Corps and a brigade 
of cavalry, raising his effective force to its 
original strength of 98,000, Johnston’s force 
was 62,000. Sherman then advanced toward 
Kenesaw Mountain, and on June 14 an artil- 
lery duel took place in which the Confederate 
General Polk was killed. On the 15th and 17th 
of June the Confederates retired from Pine 
Mountain and Lost Mountain, and thoroughly 
intrenched themselves on Kenesaw Mountain. 
June 27 two assaults on the Confederate posi- 
tion were simultaneously made, one’ by 
Thomas and the other by McPherson. Both 
were repulsed. Nothing now remained for 
Sherman but to turn the position. ; July 2 the 
whole army was put in motion toward the 
Chattahoochee. The Confederates immedi- 
ately abandoned their position on the moun- 
tain and retired to the river. Sherman’s loss 
at the attacks on Kenesaw Mountain aggrega- 
ted 3,000 men, including Generals Harker and 
McCook. The Confederate loss was 630. 

TRpaheder Purchase.—In 1628 the council for New 
England granted to William Bradford and 
other Plymouth colonists a tract of territory 


ie 
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| much damage to United States comimerce, and 


re the Kennebec and Cobbiseecontee rivers 
for fishing purposes. This was sold in 1661 to 
Tyng and others, and has since been known 
as the Kennebec Purchase. seneme A 


Kennon, Beverly, Souneaeerte of, eee to, II, 


242, 


Kent, Edward, aa teeaemaatiee gefplearge north- 


eastern boundary. 


(See Northeastern Bound- 
ary.) . th ics ied 


Kentucky.— One of the United States; nickname, 


“The Corn Cracker State”; motto, “United 
we stand, divided we fall.’ The name is said 


to mean in the language of the Indians “ Dark 
and bloody ground,’’ It lies between lat. 36% 

30’ and 39° 6’ north and long. 82° and 89° 38’ 
west. It.is bounded:on the north by Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois (separated by the Ohio 


_River), on the east by West Virginia (sepa- 


rated by the Big Sandy River) and Virginia, on 
the south by Tennessee, and on the west by 
Missouri (separated by the Mississippi River). 
A vast tract of land, including what is now 
Kentucky, was ceded to Great Britain by the 
Iroquois Indians in 1684. Kentucky was ex- 
plored by Daniel Boone in 1769, and the first 
settlement was made at Harrodsburg in 1774. 
It was made a county of Virginia in 1776 and 
admitted to the Union June 1, 1792. It took a 
distinguished part in the War of 1812, the Mexi- 
can War, and the Civil War. Although a slave 
State, Kentucky wished to preserve neutrality 
in the latter war. Itis the first State in the 
production of tobacco and hemp. Area, 40,400 
sq. miles; population (1900), 2,147,174. 


Kentucky (see also Louisville): 


Admission of, into Union referred to, I, 81, 84, 
86. 

Amendmem to Constitution, application to 
Congress to call convention for proposing, 
V, 663. 

Arrests in, referred to, VI, 77. 

Constitution adopted by, referred to, I, 128, 130, 
132. ' 

Constitution, amendment to, app Wcatlse to 
Congress to call convention for proposing, 
V, 663. 

Digest of decisions of Supreme Court asked 
for, ITI, 277. 

Martial law established in, and writ of Aabeas 

corpus suspended-by proclamation, VI, 219. 
Proclamation revoking, VI, 331. 

Militia of, commended for Indian service, I, 
104. 

Officers of, attempt to bring Aaron Burr to 
justice, I, 415. 

Ratification of amendment to Federal Constitu- 
tion by, referred to, I, 259, 260. 


Kentucky Resolutions.—Nine resolutions pre- 


pared by Thomas Jefferson and passed by the 
Kentucky legislature in 1798. ‘These and the 
Virginia Resolutions were the outgrowth of 
a feeling that the Federal party, in passing the 
alien and sedition laws, was making an illegiti- 
mate use of the power granted to the Govern- 
ment by the Constitution. The resolutions de- 
clared that the Union was not based on the 
“principle of unlimited submission to the 
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General Government;” that the Constitution. 
‘was a compact to which each ‘State wasia 
party as related to its fellow States, and that 
in all cases not specified in the compact each 
party had a right to judge for itself, as well of 
infractions as of the mode and measure of 
redress. They then proceeded to set forth the 
unconstitutionality of the alien and sedition 
laws and invited other States to join in declar- 
ing them void. A tenth resolution was passed 
the following year declaring that nullification 
of a Federal law by a State was the rightful 
remedy for Federal usurpation of authority. 
Upon these resolutions were based in part the 
doctrines of nullification and secession. 
Kernan, John Das ‘member of Strike Commission, 
IX, 551. 
Kernstown (Vas); Battle of. ex Winchester 
(Va.), Battles of.) 
Kerr, J. Bozman, chargé d’affaires in Nicaragua, 
mentioned, V, 151, 159. 
Kerr, Joseph, commissioner for. Cumberland 
road, I, 418. 
Kerr, Michael C., Speaker: of House of Repre- 
sentatives, death of, announced, VII, 398. 
Kettle Creek (Ga.), Battle of.—Feb: 14, 1779, Col. 
Andrew Pickens, of South Carolina, and Col. 
Dooley, of Georgia, with 300 men, surprised 
Col. Boyd’s provincials on the north side of 
Kettle Creek, in Wilkes County, Ga. A short 
skirmish ensued, in which Boyd’s tories were 
_routed with inconsiderable loss on either side. 
Keweenaw, The. (See Baltimore, The.) 
Key, Thomas M., interview with Gen. Cobb re- 
garding exchanging of prisoners of war, VI, as 
Key West, Fla. : ‘ 
Blockade of port of, having Deen inadver- 
tently included among those which were 
not to be opened to commerce, removed by 
proclamation in April, 1865, VI, 28r. 

Fever prevalent at, II, 213. 

Health of squadron at, referred to, II, 258. 

Keyes, Stephen, collector of port, nomination of, 
I, 99. : 

Keys, Crawford, trial and conviction of, fora mur- 
der of Emory Smith, and subsequent release of, 
referred to, VI, 461. 

Khedive, (See Egypt.) 

Kickapoo Indians.—A tribe of the Algonquian 
stock of Indians, who early inhabited the val- 
leys of the Ohioand Illinoisrivers. Thename 
was used by the Indians to’ describe smooth 
running rivers without rapids. In 1779 they 
allied themselves with the Americans against 
the British, but later turned and fought the 
new government until they were subjugated by 
Wayne in 1795, when they ceded part of their 
lands to the whites. In 1802, 1803, and 1804 the 
Kickapoos ceded more territory. They joined 
Tecumseh and fought against the whites at 
Tippecanoe in 1811. They united with the 
British in the War of 1812, but were badly 
defeated. By treaties made in 1815, 1816, and 
1819 they ceded still more of their territory. 
Portions of them became roving bands. Some 
of them were removed to Kansas, and after- 
wards a portion of the tribe migrated to Mex- 


ico, whence about 4oo were in 1873 returned’ by 
the Government and placed upon a reserva- 
tion in the Indian Territory. In 1894 their 
number in the United States and Mexico peed 
estimated at 762: 

Kickapoo Indians: ri 

Agreement between cherokee: ‘Commission 
and, IX, 203, 214. : 

Settlement of estates of deceased, referred to 
VIII, 70, 189, 368. i vil 

Treaty with, I, 363, 479, 569, 581, aie II, see 81; 55, 
610; V, 240}; VI) 83, 518." t 4 

Kidnapping of American chitdi in Mexico aterved 
‘to, VI, 374. ; ty 

Kiel Canal, encomiums besteviedie on American 
vessels at opening of, IX,'630. °° © 

Kik-di-llus Indians, treaty with, V, 379. 

Kilbourn ys. Thompson.—A case decided by the 
Supreme Court in 1880 denying the right of 
the Senate or House of Representatives to 
punish anyone except their own members for 
contempt of their orders, Kilbourn was sum- 
moned as a witness before the House in 1876 
and required to answer questions as to his 
private business and to produce certain ‘pa- 
pers. He refused, whereupon Sergeant-at- 
Arms Thompson was ordered to imprison him 
in the jail of the District of Columbia. He're- 

‘mained in prison 45 days. He was then re- 
leased ona writ of habeas corpus. He brought 
suit for false imprisonment against Thomp- 
son and the members of the committee who 
caused his arrest. The court decided that the 
House might punish its own members fordis- 
orderly conduct, but that the Constitution ‘did 
not give either branch of Congress general au- 
thority to punish for contempt. It was held, 
Justice Miller delivering the opinion, that nei- 
ther House of Congress is a part of any court 
of general jurisdiction. Judgment was given 
for Kilbourn, which was paid by an rata op 
tion by Congress. ‘ 

Kimball, James P., Director of Mint, nomination 
of, and reasons therefor, VIII, 367. 

Kimberly, Lewis A., dispatched to Samoa, VIII, 
805. 

King, John H., acts and proceedings of, declared 
null and void, VI, 350. 

King, Jonas, difficulties of, with Greece referred 
to, V, 240, 295. 

King, Rufus, special minister plenipotentiary to 
negotiate treaty with Russia, nomination of, 
I, 282. 

King, Sam. W., correspondence regarding Dorr’s 
Rebellion, IV, 286, 290, 292, 293, 294, 298, 299, 303. 
King, Thomas B., special agent to California, 

V, 27. ‘ 
Report of, referred to, V, 41. 
King, William R., Vice-President, death of, an- 
nounced and honors to be paid memory of, 
V, 205. 
Referred to, V, 225. 

King Philip’s War.—Philip, son of 'Massasoit, 
sachem of the Wampanoag Indians and a 
friend to the early settlers of Plymouth, deter- 
mined to drive away or kill all the European 
settlers in his territory. His camp was at 
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Mount Hope, R. I., and his first blow was 
struck at Swansea, Mass., July 4, 1675. The 
settlers took up armsin defense and drove the 
Indians to the more remote settlements. 
Philip was reenforced by other tribes, but the 
Indians suffered many defeats and were 
finally subdued. Philip was shot ina swamp 
by a treacherous Indian and his head was car- 
ried in triumph to Plymouth. His son, the 
last of the line, was sold into slavery and sent 
to Bermuda. — 

Kings Mountain (S. C.), Battle of.—EHarly in Octo- 
ber, 1780, Cornwallis sent Colonels Tarleton and 
Ferguson from Charleston to invade North 
Carolina, enroll local militia, and compel the 
allegiance of the people. On the 6th Fergu- 
son, finding himself hotly pursued by the 
Americans, took up a strong position on Kings 
Mountain, near the boundary line between 
North and South Carolina. The next day his 
army, about 1,500 strong, was attacked by 
about the same number of American militia 
under command of Colonels Shelby, Camp- 

. bell, Cleveland, McDowell, Sevier, and Wil- 
liams. After a desperate struggle, lasting an 
hour, in which Ferguson was killed, the 
British force surrendered. The casualties on 
the British side were 387 killed or so badly 
wounded as to be left upon the field and 
about 1,200 taken prisoners. The Americans 
lost 28 men killed and 60 wounded. Fifteen 
hundred muskets and other arms fell into the 
hands of the Americans. 

Kinney, Ann, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 480. 

Kiowa Indians: 

Agreement between Cherokee Commission 
and, IX, 333. 

Claim of, discussed, IX, 327. 

Treaty with, III, 395; V, 229; VI, 193, 598. 

Kirby, Edmund, mentioned, ITI, 96. 

Kirkpatrick, John S8., act granting pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 455. 

Kitchen Cabinet.—A name applied to a group of 
intimate political friends of Andrew Jackson 
who, it was charged, had more influence over 
his official-actions than his constitutional 
advisers. They were Gen. Duff Green, editor 
of the United States Telegraph, published at 
Washington as the organ of the Administra- 
tion; Maj. William B. Lewis, of Nashville, 
Tenn., Second Auditor of the Treasury; Isaac 
Hill, editor of the New Hampshire Patriot, and 
Amos Kendall, of Kentucky, Fourth Auditor 
of the Treasury. 

Kittery, Me., dry dock at, IV, 564. 

Klamath Indians.—A tribe of Indians, number- 
ing some 600, distributed among 11 settlements 
in the Klamath Reservation, in Oregon. They 
formerly occupied a part of California, but the 
influx of whites led to trouble in 1851. Peace 
was soon restored. In:1864 they ceded large 
tracts of land to the Government and settled 
on a reservation. 

' Klamath Indians, treaty with, VI, 269. 

Knight, Richard B:, act to pension, returned, IX, 
566. 
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Knights of Labor.—A secret order of working- 
men, founded by Uriah S. Stevens in Phila- 
delphia in 1869, and formally organized as a 
national body, with district and local assem- 
plies, in 1871. 
name of the order was made public. At that 
time nearly all the trades were represented. 
Each trade formed a district, as nearly as pos- 
sible, The knights are governed by a general 
executive board, presided over by a general 
master workman, which has power to or- 
der strikes and boycotts. The membership 
is about 500,000, They have ordered many 
strikes among coal miners and railroad opera- 
tives. Perhaps the greatest strike ever under- 
taken by the general assembly of the order 
was that on the Missouri Pacific system, which 
failed. A general strike of the district com- 
posed of telegraphers also failed. The object 
of the orderis the amelioration of the condition 
of workingmen. 


Know-Nothings, or Know-Nothing Party.— A 


name applied to the American party, which 
advocated the control of the Government by 
native citizens. Its members received the 
name of ‘“‘Know-Nothings” because from the 
time of the organization of the party, in 1853, 
till 1855 it was a secret fraternity, and when 
questioned as to its objects or workings its 
members professed to know nothing about it, 
The party was powerful for several .years. 
In 1856 it nominated Millard Fillmore for 
the Presidency. In 1855 a society called the 
“Know-Somethings” was formed to oppose 
the Know-Nothings. 


Knowlton, Harriet M., act to restore pension to, 


vetoed, IX, 756. 


Knox, Henry: 


Commissioner appointed by United States un. 
der treaty with Great Britain, I, 196. 
Commissioner to treat with Indians, I, 78. 
President attended by, meets and advises with 
Senate respecting treaty with Indians, I, 61. 
Proceedings of Cabinet were signed by him 
as attendant adviser of President Jefferson. 


Knoxville (Tenn.), Siege of.—Sept. 3, 1863, Gen. 


Burnside, with the Army of the Ohio, occupied 
Knoxville, Tenn. Upon his advance the Con- 
federate General Buckner evacuated eastern 
Tennessee and joined Bragg at Chattanooga. 
Early.in November Longstreet, with 16,000 
men, was detached from Bragg’s army and 
sent to regain possession of Knoxville. Burn- 
side, with a force of 12,000, met Longstreet at 
Campbells Station, Tenn., Nov. 16, and re- 
tarded his advance long enough to enable him 
to concentrate his forces at Knoxville. Long- 
street then besieged that town. Nov. 18 and 
20 he unsuccessfully assaulted the Federal 
works. Meantime Grant had defeated Bragg 
at Chattanooga, and Sherman, with 25,000 men, 
was sent to the relief of Burnside. Dec. 5, 1863, 
Longstreet, hearing of the approach of Sher- 
man, raised the siege and retreated toward 
Virginia. Sherman thereupon returned tothe 
line of the Hiawassee, leaving 2 divisions under 
Gen. Granger to sustain Burnside, 


It was not until 1881 that the — 


igh 


a. 
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Kock, Bevuurd, agreement with, tee emigration — 


of negroes canceled, VI, 167. 


Kongo Conference at Berlin ‘veferred tes VIII, 


236, 268, 278, 330. iets}  e 


Kongo Free Stateceits, State in western ‘Asiné. 
It lies mostly on the left bank of the Lower | 


Kongo and the Mobangi. The State was con- 
stituted by the Berlin Conference in 1885, with 
Leopold II asthe sovereign. By his will, dated 
Aug. 2, 1889, he bequeathed all his sovereign 
tights to Belgium. By a convention in 1890 he 
gave Belgium the right to annex the State 
after 10 years. The chief exports are ivory, 
nuts, rubber, coffee, etc. Area estimated at 
900,000 sq. miles; population about 30,000,0c0, 

Kongo Free State: 

Act for reform of revenue tariff of, referred to, 
IX, 186. 

Arms and ammunition, act prohibiting sale of, 
to natives of, recommended, Ix, 436. 

Discussed, VIII, 329. 

International Association of the Kongo recog- 
nized by United States, VIII, 236, 329. 

Referred to, VIII, 403. 

Slave trade in— 
Conference at Brussels for suppression of, 

TX, 108. 

Recommendations regarding, IX, 436. 

Valley of Kongo opened to commerce dis- 
cussed, VIII, 175. 

Kootenay Indians: 
Agreement with, forsale of lands, VIII, 153, 

192. 
Treaty with, V, 380. 

Korea, or Corea.—A Kingdom of Asia. It is 
bounded on the north by Manchuria, on the 
east by the Sea of Japan, on the south and 
southeast by Korea Strait, and on the west by 
China and the Yellow Sea. The surface is 
mountainous. The Government is an absolute 
monarchy. It became independent of China 
in 1895 as the result of the war between that 
country and Japan. Area estimated at 82,000 
sq. miles; population, 8,000,000 to 16,000,000. 

Korea: 

Chemulpo, agreement respecting foreign. set- 
tlement at, VIII, 806. 
Consular courts in, organization of, recom- 
mended, VIII, 783; IX, 36. 
Regulations for, IX, 240. 
Diplomatic relations with, discussed, VIII, 174, 
330, 782. 
Legation of United States at, premises for, dis- 
cussed, VIII, 236. 
Military instructors desired by, and recom- 
mendations regarding, VIII, 269, 330. 
Minister and party sent to conclude treaty 
with, treacherously attacked, VII, 145. 
Result of expedition discussed, VII, 145. 
Mission from, received, VIII, 782. 
Treaty with, VIII, 111. 
Referred to, VIII, 128, 170, 174. 
War between China and Japan regarding. 
(See Wars, Foreign. ) 

Kossuth, Louis: 

Liberation of, and companions referred to, V 
III, 119. 


s 
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Kossuth, Louis—Continued. vrei tak 
Misunderstanding of, with Capt. wie refertea 
to, V, 146. 
Koszta, Martin, seizure and imprisonment of, by 
Austrian brig of war and subsequent release 
of, discussed, V, 209. 
Referred to, V, 231,237, 238. 
Krebs,And. T., miners killed at, IX, sah 
Ku-Klux Klan.—A secret organization in several 
of the Southern States soon after the Civil 
War. Its exact origin was never given. It 
was charged against the order that its object 
was to suppress the negro as a factor in poli- 
tics, etc., by means of intimidation, terroriza- 
tion, etc. It was claimed that a copy of the 
constitution (prescript, as it was termed) of 
the order was obtained, from which it was 
learned that their lodges were called dens; 
the masters, cyclops; the members, ghouls. A 
county was called a province and was gov- 
erned by a grand giant and 4 goblins. A Con- 
gressional district was a dominion, governed 
by a grand titan and 6 furies. A State was a 
tealm, governed by a grand dragon and 8 
hydras. The whole country was the empire, 
governed by a grand wizard and to genii. 
They appeared only at night and carried ban- 
ners. Their dress was a covering for the head, 
descending over the body, holes being cut for 
eyes and mouth, the covering being decorated 
in any startling or fantastic manner. ‘The or- 
ganization outran its original purpose. In 
many localities gross disorders and crimes 
were committed by persons in disguise, who 
were either members of the Klan or who were 
using the disguise and methods of the order 
for evil purposes. A Congressional investiga- 
tion followed, and President Grant in a mes- 
sage asked for legislation to suppress the or- 
der, etc. The Ku-Klux act (the ‘force bill’) 
was passed in 1871. The same year the Presi- 
dent issued proclamations on the subject, and 
soon thereafter the Klans dispersed and ceased 
to exist. 
Ku-Klux Klan (see also Rifle Clubs; 
Leagues): 
Discussed, VII, 150, 163. 
Proclamations against, VII, 132, 134, 135, 136, 139. 
Kyler, H. L., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 459. 
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La Abra Silver Mining Co., claim of, against 
Mexico, VIII, 110, 173, 397, 402, 608; IX, 67; X, 207. 
La Branche, Alcée: 
Chargé d’affaires to Republic of Texas, nomi- 
nation of, III, 282. 
Convention at Houston, Tex., 
469. 
La Crosse, Wis., bridge over Mississippi River 
at, VII, 194. 
La Marche, The, appropriation for claims regard- 
ing, recommended, VI, 198. 
La Pensee, The, judicial proceedings against, re- 
ferred to, II, 137. 
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La Plata River: 
‘Transactions in region of, affecting political 


relations with other powers pabiocan fai VI, 


692, 700, 701. 
Treaties regarding nawignclan of, aiebe 
~ Labor: 
Compensated plantation, referred to, VI, ap 
Discussed by President— 
. Cleveland, VIII, 394, 510; 526, 774. 
Grant, VII, 301. 
Lincoln, VI, 57. 
Principle of arbitration referred to, X, 123. 

Labor, Bureau of, enlargement of, by adding 
power of arbitration recommended, VIII, 394, 
526. 

Labor, Commission of, establishment of, with 
power of arbitration recommended, hianaies 394, 
526. 

Labor, Commissioner of: - 

Annual report of, transmitted, IX, 67, 134, 239, 
347).477- 
Reports of, on— 
Building and loan associations, IX, re 
Compulsory insurance of workingmen in 
Germany, etc., IX, 347. 
Gothenburg system of regulating liquor 
traffic, IX, 350. 
_ Housing of working people, IX, 569. 
_ Industrial education, IX, 347. 
Slums of cities, IX, 479. f 

Labor Day.—The first Monday in September has 
been made a holiday by 36 States and by the 
United States in the District of Columbia, It 
was first observed in Colorado in 1887. Meet- 
ings for the discussion of labor questions are 
held. There are usually parades, picnics, and 
dances. In Europe May 1 is celebrated as a 
labor festival and there are demonstrations by 
workingmen, 

Labor, Department of. —The profound study of 
the labor question is strictly modern. More 
consideration has been given to it within the 
last third of a century than during any pre- 
vious century in the world’s history. It has 
awakened greaterinterestamongthemassesin 
the United States than in any other country of 
the world. By an act of Congress passed June 
13, 1888, the Department of Labor was created 
to take the place of the Bureau of Labor, which 
had been established in 1884. The head of 
this department is called the Commissioner of 
Labor, whose duties are in general to collect 
and diffuse among the people information per- 
taining to questions affecting labor. Oneof the 
principal matters upon which he is called upon 
to report is the topic of wages. He is also ex- 
pected to consider the subject of the effect of 
customs laws upon the currency and the agri- 
cultural interests of the United States. On ac- 
count of the increasing number and diversity 
of industrial interests, the annual reports of 
this department are among the most closely 
scanned of any issued by the Government, 

Labor, Hours of: 

Referred to, X, 123, 230. 
Uniform course regarding, recommended, IIT, 
602. 


Labor, Hours of—Continued. Si 

Wages of Government employees not to be at- 
fected by reduction in, proclaimed, VII,15,175. — 

Labor, International Exposition of, at Barcelona, 

Spain, discussed, VIII, 592, 814. — " nua 

Labor, Knights of. (See Knights of Sato iat 

Labor Parties. (See the several parties.) : 

Labor Statistics, Bureau of, act to establish 
omissions in, referred to, VIII, 220. © 

Labor Statistics, Bureaus’ of.—In response: ‘to 
demands of working people in various parts 
of the country, many States and the United 

States have established bureaus of labor statis- 

tics. The first office of the kind was estab- 

lished in Massachusetts by an act of June 23, 

1869. Others were established as follows: In 

Pennsylvania in 1872; Connecticut in 1873 (abol- 

ished in 1875 and reestablished in 1885); Ohio 

“in 1877; New Jersey in 1878; Indiana, Missouri, 
and Illinois in 1879; ‘California, Wisconsin, New 

York, and Michigan in 1883; Maryland and 

Iowa in 1884, By an act of Congress of June 

27, 1884, the United States Bureau of Labor was 

established, and by an act of June 13, 1888, it 

was succeeded by the Department of Labor. 

Thirteen States other than those named have 

organized labor bureaus. 

Laborers, Alien, discussed, IX, 633; X, 123; 230. 
Ladd, Edward H., claim of, against Colombia, 

VIII, 217. 

Lady Franklin Bay Expedition, expedition fitted 
out for relief of, VIII, 248. 

Board to consider expedition to be sent, VIII, 
226, 

Offer of rewards for rescuers of, discussed, 
VIII, 208. 

Recommended, VIII, 106, 200. 

Vessel presented by Great Britain to United - 

States to aid in, VIII, 204. 
Return of, to Great Britain, VIII, 332. » 
Recommended, VIII, 268. 
Lafayette, George W.: 

First copperplate of Declaration of Independ- 
ence bequeathed to Congress by father of, 
letter of, presenting, III, 123. 

Resolutions of Congress on death of father of, 

transmitted to, ITI, 124. 
Reply of, to, ITI, 125. 
Lafayette, Marquis de: 

Bust of, presented to Congress, II, 426. 

“Citizen of France, but friend of United 
States,”’ ITI, 94. 

Death of— 

Announced, ITI, 54. 
Funeral honors to be paid memory of, III; 95. 
Resolutions of Congress on, transmitted to 
family of, ITI, 124. 
Reply of George W. Lafayette, III, 125. 
Tribute to memory of, ITI, 95. 

Declaration of Independence, first copperplate 
of, bequeathed to Congress by, letter of son 
presenting, III, 123. 

Services of, to America discussed and provi- 
sion for, recommended, II, 259. 

Visit of, to United States, IT, 308. 

Declines invitation to be conveyed in United 
States ship of war, II, 258. 
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Lafayette, Marquis de—Continued. 
- Writes concerning claims of— 5 

Baron De Kalb, III, 51. 

French citizens, IT, 635. : 

Lafayette, Ind., act for erection of public build- 
ing at, vetoed, VIII, 569. 

Lafitte & Co., memorial from trustees of, pre- 
- sented, ITI, 431. 

Lake Borgne (La.), Battle of.—The British army, 

repulsed at Baltimore, retired to the island of 
Jamaica, Being there reenforced by a suffi- 
cient number to make a total of above 7,000 
‘men, it sailed from Jamaica Novy. 26, 1814, in 
Admiral Cochrane’s ships, with the intention 
of capturing New Orleans, and thus securing 
possession of the Mississippi River and the 
Territory of Louisiana. Early in December 
Daniel T. Patterson, commanding the naval 
station at New Orleans, sent Lieut. Thomas 
A. C. Jones with 7 small vessels, mounting 23 
guns and carrying 182 men, to intercept the 
British fleet. The British, Dec. 14, 1814, manned 
60 barges with 1,200 volunteers from the fleet, 
under Capt. Lockyer, and sent them out to 
destroy the American gunboats. The battle 
took place on Lake Borgne, and lasted almost 
an hour. Several of the British barges were 
shattered and sunk and about 300 men killed 
and wounded. The Americans lost only 6 
men killed and 35 wounded. The American 
gunboats were captured, which gavethe British 
control of Lake Borgne. 

Lake Champlain: 

Act to authorize construction of bridge across 
portion of, vetoed, VIII, 475. 

Insurgents on, proclamation against author- 
izing militia officers to dispel by force, I, 450. 

Victory of American squadron on, I, 549. 

Lake Champlain, Battle of.—After arriving at 
the head of Lake Champlain, Sept. 6, 1814, 
Governor-General Prevost awaited the coop- 
eration of the British fleet on the lake. Sept. 
1 Capt. Downie’s squadron rounded Cumber- 
land Head. It consisted of the frigate Conj- 
dence, brig Linnet, sloops Chub and Finch, and 
12 gunboats—in all, 16 vessels, of about 2,402 
tons, with 937 men and a total of 92 guns, 
throwing a broadside of 1,192 pounds. In 
Cumberland or Plattsburg Bay, awaiting the 
attack, lay the American squadron, under 
Capt. Thomas Macdonough, then only 28 years 
of age. It consisted of the ship Saratoga, 
brig Eagle, schooner Ticonderoga, sloop Preble, 
and 10 gunboats—in all, 14 vessels, of 2,244 
tons and 882 men, with 86 guns, throwing a 
proadside of 1,194 pounds. Kneeling beside 
his heaviest gun, surrounded by his men, the 
young captain invoked divine protection and 
guidance. The first shot from the Saratoga 
was aimed by Macdonough and went entirely 
through the flagship of the British squadron, 
demolishing her wheel. The battle raged 2 
hours and 20 minutes, when every British ves- 
sel struck her colors. Both squadrons were 
badly crippled. The British loss was more 
than 200, including Capt. Downie. The Amer- 
ican loss was 110, of whom 52 were killed. 


Lake Erie: : shad 


Rise of waters of, eoleriea to,. srsihe aid eho 
Victory of American squadron on, 

Lake Erie, Battle of.—In 1813 mmetithertasd 
under great difficulties, constructéd a fleet ‘of 
war vessels at Presque Isle, now Erie, Pa., for 
service on the Lakes. Aug. 12; 1813, the Amer- 
ican squadron, consisting of the Lawrence, Ni- 
agara, Caledonia, Ariel, Somers, Tigress, Scor- 

- pion, Porcupine, Ohio, and Trippe, manned ‘by 

less than 400 officers and men, under Capt. Oli- 

ver H. Perry, set forth in search of Barclay’s 

British squadron of 6 vessels, manned by more 

than 500 men. Sept. 10 Perry’s lookout sighted | 

the enemy, At 10 o'clock in the morning the 
signal for action was run up to the’ masthead 
of the Lawrence. It bore the words of the 
dying Capt. Lawrence; of the ‘Chesapeake: 

“Don’t give up the ship.” During the action 

the Lawrence was disabled and Perry trans- 

ferred his flag to the Wiagara. At 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon the flag of the British flag- 
ship was struck. ‘The firing ceased. It was 

the first time an American’ fleet had met a 

British fleet in regular line of battle. ‘The en- 

gagement was fairly fought; with the Ameri- 

cans at a disadvantage, and the British fleet 
surrendered. Perry sent word to Gen. Har- 
tison: ‘‘We have met the enemy and they 
are ours.” The British loss in the action was 

135, 41 of whom were killed. The Americans 

lost 123, 27 of whom were killed. : 

Lake Memphremagog, practicability of conneéct- 
ing Connecticut River with, IT, 307. 

Lake Michigan, improvement of harbors and 
rivers on, V, 231. 

Lake of thé Woods, boundary line with Great 
Britain regarding, referred to, VII, 187, 237, 
289, 402. . 

Final report of commissioners referred to, 
VII, 428. 

Lake Ontario, movements of American squad- 
ron on, I, 535. 

Lake Superior: 

Copper mines on shores of, IT, 195. 
Mineral lands on, sale of, recommended, IV, 
454. 

Lake Traverse Reservation: 

Agreement with Sioux for purchase of lands 
in, discussed, IX, 63. 

Opened to settlement by proclamation, IX, 272. 

Right of way for railroad through, VIII, 201, 
369, 593- 

Lakes, Great. (See Great Lakes; the several 
lakes. ) 

Lambert, William, astronomical observations by, 
II, I11, 119, 220. 

Land Office. (See General Land Office.) 

Land Offices, Public, act regarding fees of regis- 
ters and receivers at, vetoed, IX, 675. 

Land Sales. (See Lands, Public.) 

Land Titles. (See Lands, Indian; Lands, Pub- 
lic.) 

Lander, Frederick W., activity and enterprise 
manifested by, commended, VI, 104. 

Landreau, John C., claim of, against Peru tre- 
ferred to, VII, 511. 
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Lands ceded to United States by North Carolina 
referred to, I, 72, 43; 175. (See also Enc. yok 
Franklin.) 

Lands, Arid. (See peo the oa inl 

Lands, Bounty: 

Appropriation for carrying out ee regard- 

ing, referred to, V, 307. 

Frauds in, discussed and PETRI AH re- 

garding, V, 178. 

‘Grant of, to Mexican War soldiers recom- 

mended, IV, 515. 

Granted persons who have been engaged in 
military service, I, 570; V, 128, 290. 

Recommended, VI, 186. 

Referred to, III, 627. 

Lands, Crown.—After the treaty of Paris, in 1763, 
by which Great Britain acquired Canada and 
all the country west to the Mississippi River, a 
royal proclamation was issued setting aside all 
the lands west of the Colonies. and extending 
tothe western limits of the British possessions 
as Crown lands. These lands were reserved 
for the use of the Indians, and the colonists 
were forbidden to make settlements in or 
purchases of them without permission of the 
home Government. After the Revolution each 
State laid claim to a portion of the Crown 
lands. 

Lands, Desert: 

Discussed, VIII, 795. 
Repeal or modification of laws regarding, rec- 

ommended, VIII, 522. 

Lands, Indian: 

Accounts for advertising Kansas, referred to, 

Vill, 77. 

Act for sale of, vetoed, VII, 387. 
President requests return of bill for his ap- 
proval, VII, 388. 
Allotment of, in severalty— 

Act providing for, etc., IX, 63. 

Discussed, VIII, 796; IX, 45, 117, 202, 326, 544. 

Recommended, I, 576; VII, 576, 624; VIII, 56, 

143, 192, 196, 370, 5. 

Remonstrance against, VIII, 82. 

Survey necessary for, VIII, 358. 

Cession of, to United Stdtes, agreements for, 
I, 435, 438; II, 16, 34, 234, 365; III, 38, 512, 601; 
IV, 651; IX, 15, 117, 203, 213, 214, 236, 333. 

Amount of cession, IX, 46. 

Commission to negotiate for, EX, 45, 46, 73, 
75) 77, 79, 130, 132. (See also Commis- 
sions.) 

Report of, discussed, IX, 61. 
Negotiations regarding, IX, 71. 
Proclamation regarding, IX, 15, 144, 156, 
272. 

Proposition regarding, VIII, 807. 

Opened to settlement. (See Lands, Public.) 
Referred to, I, 175) 266, 343) 347; 372, 374, 387, 434, 

437; II, 324; III, 593; VIII, 93. 

Sale of, desired by certain tribes, VII, 121. 
Titles to, extinguishment of, referred to, II, 16, 
200; III, 499; IV, 505, 651; V, 236. 

Proclaimed, III, 321; EX, 100, 

Trespasses upon, discussed and legislation to 

prevent, recommended, II, 371, 536; VIII, 50, 

89, 155, 188, 266, 368, 592, 593. 
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Lands, Mineral (see also rare New Mex- 
ico): 
Congressional eomnaoeaal to visita recom- 
mended, VII, 355. i 
Referred to, III, 592; IV, peers V, 20, 127; VI, 129,182, 
Sale of, recommended, IV, 454, 504. i 
Separation of, from farming lands Com- 
mended, IV, 643. 
System of leasing, unsatisfactory, IV, 410; V; 87. 
Lands, Public.—In 1787 the price of public land 
was 66% cents per acre, at which figure large 
tracts northwest of the Ohio were disposed of. 
In 1790 Alexander Hamilton proposed that the 
public lands should be laid out in townships 
to miles square and sold on credit. Up to the 
year 1800 all sales had been made from the 
territory now included in Ohio, and amounted 
to 1,500,000 acres. Local registers were then 
established, and the rectangular system of 
survey was adopted. Many purchases were 
made on credit, but collections were slow and 
| discouraging. In 1835, during the inflated con- 
dition of the currency, speculation in the pub- 
liclands proved injurious to the public inter- 
ests, and President Jackson issued an order di- 
recting that nothing but gold and silver should 
be received in payment in land sales. A 
gencral preemption law was enacted in 1841, 
but repealed in 1891. The public lands remain- 
ing unsold amounted in 1898 to 580,000,000 
acres. Many grants of land have been made 
to States, railroad and canal companies, and 
individuals. The homestead law of May 20, 
1862, providing fora uniform rate of $1.25 per 
acre to actual settlers upon quarter sections, 
greatly stimulated settlement upon the public 
lands. 
Lands, Public: 
Acquired from Mexico referred to, ITI, 56. 
Act— : 
Appropriating proceeds of sales ee reasons 
for applying pocket veto to, IV, 255. 
Making grant of,to States for benefit of in- 
sane persons vetoed, V, 247. 
To authorize entry of, for gravel pits and 
reservoir purposes, etc,, vetoed, IX, 570. 
To authorize leasing of, for educational pur- 
poses in Arizona vetoed, IX, 670. 
Amount, sales, and expenses of, etc., discussed, 
II, 573: 
Appropriations of proceeds of sales of, for 
educational purposes. (See Education.) 
Attempts made to keep down price of, referred 
to, ITI, 527. 
Augmentation in value of, IT, 17. 
Ceded to Indians, I, 116; III, 499. 
Indian tribes under Indians. ) 
Early settlement of ceded lands desired, V, 
299. 
Court for litigated land cases recommended, 
IX, 543. 
Depredations on. (See Lands, Timber.) 
Desert-land laws, (See Lands, Desert.) 
Discussed, II, 17; IX, 542, 734 ; X, 121, 165, 227. 
Disposition of, discussed by President— 
Buchanan, V, 459. 
Cleveland, VIII, 359, 521, 794; IX, 542. 


(See also 
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Fences, unlawful, removal of, directed by proc- 
lamation, VIII, 308... 

Discussed, VIII, 522. 

Frauds in purchase of, order regarding, X, 104. 

Fraudulent occupation of, discussed, IX, 454. 

Granted Canadian volunteers, I, 573. 

Granted persons engaged in military service. 
(See Lands, Bounty.) 

Grants of— 

In aid of education. (See Education.) 

Legislation to remove limitation of time for 

bringing suits to annul unlawful, recom- 
mended, IX, 660. 

Referred to, VII, 111, 252; IX, 542. 

To railroads. (See Pacific Railroads; Rail- 

roads. ) 
To States referred to, VII, 111, 252; VIII, 795. 
Homestead acts. (See Homestead Laws.) 
Instructions to receiving or disbursing officers 
of land offices referred to, ITI, 127. 
Joint resolution authorizing grant of lands to 
Kansas, etc., vetoed, VIII, 723. 
Laws tegarding— 
Amendment and change in, recommended, 
VII, 359, 777: 

Discussed, IX, 49. 

History and codification of, VII, 629. 
Recommendations regarding, VII, 625. 

Violations of, referred to, VIII, 156. 

Lumber and naval stores taken from, referred 
to, VII, 482. 

Mineral lands referred to.* 
eral.) 

Opened to settlement— 
Appropriation for, recommended, IX, 203. 
Discussed, IX, 47, 202, 326. 

Fraudulent occupation of, discussed, IX, 454. 

Proclaimed, IX, 15,144, 156, 272, 275, 292, 406, 

584, 586, 588, 594; X, 261, 281, 300, 322, 328, 363, 
375, 378, 387, 390, 391, 473, 484, 486. 

Patenting of— 

In execution of railroad grants. discussed, 

IX, 734. 

To settlers discussed, IX, 49, 117, 203, 326. 
Payments for, should be made in specie, III, 

249. 

Planting of forests, recommendations regard- 
ing, VII, 204. 

Preeinption laws scussed, (See Preemption 
Laws.) 

Prices of, should be reduced, IV, 503, 557, 
650. 

Purchase and cession of, to United States— 
Agreements regarding, I, 154, 175, 190, 211, 

266, 359, 372, 387, 434, 438, 443; IL, 16, 34, 234, 
321, 365, 391, 466; III, 38, 512, 601; IV, 651; 
IX, 15, 117, 203, 213, 214, 236, 333- 

Proclamations regarding. (See Opened to 
| settlement, azie.) 

Proposition regarding, VIII, 807. 


(See Lands, Min- 
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Lands, Public—Continued. _ Lands, Public—Continued. 
Disposition of, discussed by President— - Purchasers of— 

Grant, VII, 152, 252, 355- Indulgence to, recommended, IT, 78, 391, 420. 

Hayes, VII, 625. Patent of, when paid for can not be with- 

Jackson, II, 600. held by President, II, 535. 

McKinley, X, 120, 121, 227. Referred to, I, 87, 88, 108, 113, 121, 135, 136, 489; II, 

Van Buren, III, 384. 17, 22, 30, 391, 673; V, 235. 


Revenues derived from sales of. (See Sale of, 
post.) 
Russian colony to emigrate to United States 
discussed, VII, 253. 
Sale of— f 
Act regarding appropriation of proceeds of— 
Reasons for applying pocket veto to, III, 
56. ‘ 
Vetoed, IV, 255. 
Discussed by President— 
Adams, J. Q., I, 305, 390. 
Buchanan, V, 459. 
Cleveland, IX, 542. 
Fillmore, V, 126, 172. 
Grant, VII, 41, 110, 200, 252, 353. 
Jackson, II, 535, 600; III, 249. + 
Jefferson, I, 329. 
Johnson, VI, 453, 576, 682. 
Lincoln, VI, 131, 186, 250. 
McKinley, X, 120, 121, 227. 
Pierce, V, 215, 290, 340, 410. 
Polk, IV, 408, 503, 516, 557, 650, 656. 
Tyler, IV, 265. 
Van Buren, ITI, 384. 
Forfeitures for nonpayment of purchase 
money should be remitted, IT, 391. 
Frauds in, ITI, 231. 
Proclamation of President— 
Jackson regarding, II, 495. 
Monroe regarding lands on Sandusky 
River, IT, 11. 
Referred to, IT, 374, 573; III, 49; IV, 150. 
Revenue derived from, discussed by Presi- 
dent— 
Adams, J. Q., II, 30, 420. 
Arthur, VIII, 45, 132, 176. 
Fillmore, V, 126. 
, Grant, VII, 41, 110, 192, 252, 353. } 
Jackson, II, 526; III, 27, 162. 
Johnson, VI, 576, 682. 
Lincoln, VI, 52, 183, 250. 
McKinley, X, 199. 
Pierce, V, 215, 290, 340, 410. 
Tyler, IV, 42. 
Statement of, IV, 44; V, 172, 459. P 
Set apart as public reservation by proclama- 
tion of President— 
Cleveland, IX, 427, 432, 690, 773, 775; 777s 779s 
781, 783, 784, 786, 787, 789, 799, 793; 795- 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 142, 155, 160, 251, 260, 270, 
284, 287, 351, 357, 360, 362, 369, 375, 376, 379, 
380. 
McKinley, X, 250, 252, 257, 262, 270, 272, 274, 
275, 279, 280, 289, 291, 294, 298, 311, 316, 321, 
324, 326, 336, 341. 
Roosevelt, X, 462, 463, 466, 469, 4 471, 476, 477, 
479, 485, 487, 492, 499, 504, 505,597508,509, 510. 
Discussed, X, 121, 
Set apart for cultivation of vine and olive, I, 30. 
Should be reserved for actual settlers, V, 459. 
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i! Pimbereh Wate t act. ®ee Tiiwberscultinré Act. ) 

Timber on. (See Lands, Timber.) © 

Title to, referred to, IT, 673. 

Trespasses upon, referred to, ITI, 388; VIII, 592, 
795- 

Unlawful crates of, proclamation Beeerd: 

ing, VIII, 308. 
Discussed, VIII, 522. 

Unlawful possession of, discussed, I, 572; II, 
494,543; VIII, 795- : 
Proclamations regarding, 1,572; II, 494, 543. 

Lands, Swamp.—In 1849 and 1850 Congress passed 
resolutions granting large tracts of land to the 
various States for their disposal. Agents of the 

States selected such landsas were unfit for culti- 

vation, and title to the same was confirmed in 

the States by an act approved Mar. 3, 1857. At 
the time of the grant it was estimated from 

‘Government surveys that the swamp lands 

would not exceed 21,000,000 acres. Millions of 

acres, however, were listed as swamp lands. 

This led to an investigation, and gross frauds 

were unearthed. Under the variousacts lands 

have been granted to Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Loui- 
siana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Oregon, and Wisconsin. Florida has 
received the largest share—22,500,000 acres— 
and Ohio the least—117,000 acres. In many 
instances the States have sold the lands to rail- 
road companies. 

Lands, Swamp, discussed, IX, 542. 

Lands, Timber: 

Act for relief of purchasers of stone and, ve- 
toed, IX, 480. 

Agents employed for preservation of, referred 

“to, IV, 418. 

Commission to formulate plans for national 
forestry system, IX, 735. 

Depredations committed on, and recommenda- 
tions regarding, VII, 476, 504, 578, ma Vill, 
369; IX, 73, 542. 

Discussed, VII, 355. 

Fires upon, carelessly kindled discussed, IX, 73. 

Memorial regarding preservation of, referred 
to, VII, 261; IX, 60. 

Opened to settlement. (See Lands, Public.) 

Preservation of, legislation regarding, recom- 
mended, VII, 504; VIII, 144, 185, 253, 521; IX, 
233, 454, 542. 

Timber-cultureact. (See Timber-Culture Act. ) 

Lane, Henry S8., member of Indian commission, 

VII, 23. 

Lane, James H., brigadier-general, United States 

Army, appointment of, referred to, VI, 35. 

Laug, Mary Ann, act granting pension to, vetoed, 

VII, 685. 

Langdon, Hannah R., act granting pension to, 

vetoed, VIII, 640. 

Langdon, John: 

Appointed on committee to meet President 

Washington, I,44. 


Washington’s election certified by, as Presi- | 


dent of Senate, I, 43. 
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Lardner, James L., thanks of! ‘Congress toy ree. 
ommended, VI, 83. ; ; 

Larkin, T. 0., dispatch reread to, mila de- 
stroyed by Capt. Gillespie, IV,578. 

Larned, Samuel, treaty with Peru-Bolivian Con- 
federation concluded by, ITI, 346. 

PEDROS: Charles F., meaiheu sa Tadiaer commis- 
~ sion, IX, 144. ; 

Las Guasimas (Cuba), E Battle of. (see Santiago 
(Cuba), Battle of.) 

Tasker, 5 ees oo of, neler yh ‘VILL, 
207+ 

Latham, William S.,° act granting pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 736. 

Latimer, Henry, district supervisor, nomination 
of, I, 99. : 

Latimer Case.—The first of ‘a series of fugitive- 

_slave trials which took placein Boston, George 
Latimer was seized in ‘1842 without a warrant, 
and kept in the custody of the city jailer await- 
ing evidence against him. A writ of habeas 
corpus wasdenied. A writ of personal replevin, 
asked for under the act of 1837, securing trial 
by jury, was also denied, this act being de- 
clared void. Asa consequence of the indigna- 
tion aroused by this case'the legislature in 1843 
passed an act forbidding State officers to aid 
in the capture of fugitive slaves and forbidding 
the use of State jails for their imprisonment. 
The sum forfeited for violation was not ex- 
ceeding $1,000 or fipnsonminent not exceeding 
one year. 

Latin-American Library, enatidnenend of, at 
Washington recommended by International 
American Conference, IX, 71. 

Latin Union.—The name given the monetary 
alliance of Belgium, France, Italy, and Switz- 
erland formed by convention Dec. 23,° 1865. 
Greece joined the union in 1868. The object 
was the maintenance and regulation of a 
uniform interchangeable gold and’ silver coin- 
age based on the French franc. Belgium 
withdrew from the union in“1885 and adopted 
the single gold standard. 

Latin Union. (See Monetary Convention of 
Latin Union.) ‘ 

Latter-Day Saints. (See Mormon Ghiltch; Polyg- 
amy.) 

Lattimer, Pa., claims of Austria-Hungary arising 
out of conflict between miners and sheriff at, 
discussed, X, 99, 138. 

Laurason, George C., collector of customs for the 
district of New Orleans, pending a dispute 
over the legality of same. The case of Mar- 
bury vs. Madison (q.v.), is cited in the discus- 

- sion. Appointment of, discussed, V, 148. 

Lawrence, Abbott, mentioned, V, 144. 

Lawrence, Elisha, vice-president of New Jersey, 
letter of, transmitted, I, 78. 

Lawrence, George W., bill for relief of adminis- 
tratrix of, vetoed, IX, 139. 

Lawrence, James, commander of the Hornet, I, 
528. 

Lawrence, John, appointed on committee to meet 
President Washington, I, 45. 

Lawrence, William B., chargé d'affaires to Great 
Britain, accounts of, referred to, II, 470, 473, 
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~ Lawrence, Kas, fortifications at,, referred to, 

. VI, 696. SD vteme Faexcprce’ et 

Laws of United (Btaten- (seat: Revised Statutes): 

‘Newspapers selected hig aii fon vias 

“referred to VILii62! ©) 
adage Thomas, Surgeon-General United States 
Army, directed to’ accompany Hex svatdent 

, Jackson home, ITI, 323. 

Lazare, A. H., imprisonment of, in Haiti and 
‘claims arising out of, sancti VEEL, 333, 535; 
538; LX, 667. is 

Lea, Jamés, member of eatesettie’ dant for 
‘Mississippi Territory, nomination of, I, 457. 

Leach, D. C., treaty with Indians concluded ' by, 
VI, 259. 

Lead Mines. | (See Mines.) 

League Island, Pa. (situated in the’ Delaware 
‘River near the junclion with the Schuylkill), 
bill accepting, for naval purposes referred to, 
VI, 451.° 

Leander, The.—A British war ship, which, while 

‘Tying off Sandy Hook, Apr. 25, 1806, fired a'shot 

“which killed ‘a’ sailor aboard an American 

“coaster. The citizens of New York in mass 
™ ‘'meeting denounced the outrage and called 
‘upon the President for better protection. Pres- 
ident Jefferson issued a proclamation ordering 
the arrest of the Zeander’s captain if found 
( within the jurisdiction of the United States 
(I, 402). * 
Leander, The: 
American citizen murdered byshot pon T, 402. 
‘ Ordered from and prohibited from reentering 
' waters of United (aah T, 402. 
Lear, Tobias: 
Consul to Algiers, Mahiijaed: T, 392, 430, 440. 
Letter of, announcing death of Washington, I, 
297+ 
Secretary to President Washington, I, 70. 
Learning, Institutions of. (See Education; Mil- 
itary Academy; :National University; Naval 
_-: Academy; Seminaries of Learning.) 
‘Leary, John, act granting pension to widow of, 
vetoed, VIII, 708. 

Leatherbury, P. A., act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 
Egger Ou 

Leavenworth, Henry: 

' Attack upon Indians led by, II, 212. 
Death of, referred to, III, 113. 

Lecompte, Samuel D., judicial conduct of, re- 
ferred to, V, 425. 

Lecompton Constitution.—During the struggle 
in Kansas over the question of entering the 
Union asa free or a slave State, the proslavery 
party held a convention at Lecompton Sept. 
5, 1857, and: adopted a constitution sanction- 
ing slavery and forbidding the enactment 
of emancipation laws. It was provided that 
the constitution as a whole should not be sub- 
mitted to the people of the Territory, the vote 
being taken only on the main question of a 

_ constitution with slavery or a constitution 
without slavery. Free-State advocates refused 
to vote, and the constitution sanctioning slav- 
ery was adopted.) Later the ‘Territorial legis- 
lature ordered a vote on the constitution asa 

. whole, and, the slave-State settlers abstaining 
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» from voting, it failed of adoption. (Sée:also 
Kansas; Topeka i rGieaquare ond Wyandotte 


Constitution.)  - > bf vel Jo tithoe 
Lecompton Constitution. “san arn ot savers: 
“ment of, ), Lp WaT : Whose 


Lee, Col., commissioner, United States, If, 212. 
Lee, Richard H., appointed on committee to con- 
duct ceremonies-of administration of oath: to 
President Washington, I, 48. f 
Lee, Samuel P.j thanks) -of Congress the recom- 
mended as a naval officer commanding one of 
the vessels engaged in the operations under 
Flag-Officer. Farragut at Forts Janeen. abel 
. St.. Philip, at New Orleans, 1862, VI,'76..: nl 
Lee The, demand of Great Britain for arene 
of mutineer in, referred to, III,59r. 0 int 
Leese, Fred, J., act granting Pedant 8, vetoed, 
VIII, 435. zoanl 
Legal-Tender Acts, rancsaeattouas in, i tianitaaadl: 
“ed, VII, 348. hina i 
Legal-Tender Cases.— During the bE adesks emer- 
gency caused by the Civil War Congress in 1862 
issued $150, 000,000 of Treasury: notes, the law 
“authorizing their issue making) them : legal 
tender for all private debts and public: dues 
except duties on imports and interest om the 
public debt. The constitutionality of the act 
authorizing these notes was frequently dis- 
puted, especially as to its application to debts 
contracted prior to its passage, and the Su- 
preme Court was called upon in several cdses 
to decide the question. State courts generally. 
maintained the constitutionality of the law. 
The Supreme Court in 1869 (Hepburn vs. Gris- 
wold, q. v.) maintained the validity of the law 
only in so far as it did not. affect contracts 
made prior to its passage. A year later this 
decision was overruled, and the constitutional- 
ity of the law in its application to preexisting 
debts was maintained. The court in. the 
meantime had undergone a change in its 
membership, 2 new judges having been ap- 
pointed. (See also Juilliard vs. Greenman.) 
Legal-Tender Notes, redemption of, recommend- 
ed by President— 
Grant, VII, 349, 425. ; 
Hayes, VII, 559, 615. i 
Legation Asylum, action of American minister to 
Chile in hartoring criminals discussed, IX, 435. 
Legations : 
Military and nayal attachés at, recommended, 
VIII, 338. 
Official residences for ambassadors and minis- 
ters recommended, IX, 640, 723. 
Premises for, discussed, VIII, 236, 238, 275, 338 
Appropriation for erection of buildings on, 
recommended, IX, 59. 
Public documents or libraries in, referred: to, 
VII, 116. 
Secretaries at large, st mange of, recom- 
mended, VIII, 338, 
Leggett, Mortimer D., Commissionerof Patents, 
recommendation of, referred to, VII, 161. 
Legislature.—The body of men in a state: or 
kingdom invested: with power to make and 
repeal laws. Colonial legislatures.were gen- 
erally modeled after the British Parliament, 
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the King, Lords, and Commons having their 
“counterparts in the governor, the council ap-. 


pointed by him, and the representatives of the 
speople. Parliamentary. ‘procedure, was, also 
followed closely. The first representative 
legislature in America met at Jamestown, Va., 
oin 1619... The first representatives were elected 

| by voters having a property qualification, In 
| 1776 Virginia substituted a senate for its upper 

‘- council, and other States followed. bso” 

Leib, R. J., consul at Tangier, disposition of pres- 
ents given, by pono of Morocco discussed, 
IIT, 37. 

Leland, Edward As, act for relief of, meted, VII, 
435~ ! vb 
Lemhi Reservation, Idaho, caicamans with En. 

dians for sale of lands on, VIII, 192.) 

Lenox, David, attacked while discharging atic 
of marshal, I, 159. i vA 

Leopard, The, attack of, on the Chesapeake. (See 
Chesapeake, The.) 

Letcher, John, official acts of, in Nizginia Be 
» clared null and void; VI, 337. 

Letters Rogatory, teport regarding execution of, 
transmitted, IX, 135. 

Levees of Mississippi River, preservation of, rec- 
ommendations regarding, VI, 454; VIII, 95, 210. 

Lew Chew Islands: 

_Compact with, for securing certain privileges 
to American vessels, V, 293- 

Good offices of United States tendered China 

-and Japan for settlement of controversy re- 
garding, VII, 569. 

Lewis and Clark Expedition.—A party of ‘citi- 
zens and soldiers sent: under command of 
Captains Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark, by order of President Jefferson, to ex- 
plore ‘the country from the Missouri River to 
the Pacific Ocean. They ascended the Mis- 
souri River to its sources, crossed the Rocky 
Mountains, and, finding the source of the 
Columbia River, floated down that stream to 
its mouth, They explored nearly all of the 
territory lying south of the.forty-ninth paral- 
lel. This expedition is important as forming 
the basis of our claim to Oregon. 

Lewis and Clark Expedition discussed, 1, 398,408. 

Lewiston, N. Y., proclamation granting privi- 
leges of other ports to, IV, 469. i 

Lexington (Mass.), Battle of.—On the night -of 
Apr. 18, 1775, a detachment of 800 British sol- 
diers under Col. Smith left Boston to capture 
or destroy some military stores which the 
Americans had collected and stored at Con- 
cord. Maj. Pitcairn, wholed the advance, was 
opposed at daybreak at Lexington Green, 11 
miles northwest of Boston, by about 50 minute- 
men under Capt. Parker, who had been sum- 
moned by Paul Revere in his midnight ride. 
Pitcairn’s men opened fire and 7 Americans 
were killed and9 wounded. This was the 
first blood shed in the Revolutionary War. . The 
Americans returned the fireand retreated, but 
railied and pursued the British toward iCon- 
cord, capturing 7 prisoners, the first taken 
in the war.’ On their return from Concord 

‘the Tritish were reinforced at Lexington by 
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1,200men under Lord Percy. The Americans 
had also been reenforced, and kept upa guer- 
rilla fire upon the British, who fled to Boston in 
_ disorder, The loss for the day was.93 Ameri- 
cans killed, wounded, and missing, and 273 Brit- 
ish. (See also Concord (Mass.), Battle of.) 
Lexington (Mo.), Battle of.—Sept. 1, 1861, Col. 
Mulligan, in command of the ‘‘Irsh Brigade,” 
stationed at Jefferson City, Mo., was ordered 
by Gen. Frémont, who had recently been ap- 
pointed to the command of the Western De- 
partment, to proceed up the Missouri. River to 
Lexington, Mo., 160 miles to the northwest, and 
reenforce the garrison'there, Mulligan’s bri: 
gade reached Lexington Sept. 9, swelling the 
force to 2,780 men. After the battle of Wilsons 
Creek. (q. v.) the Confederate General Price 
marched toward the northern part of the State 
with a constantly increasing force. He arrived 
in the vicinity of Lexington Sept. 11 with 28,000 
men and 13 pieces of artillery...Mulligan’s 
force was well intrenched and was constantly 
expecting reenforcements from St. Louis. Sev- 
eral unsuccessful efforts were made to dislodge 
them. The garrison suffered terribly from 
thirst and many of the horses and cattle per- 
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ished. On the 20th Price advanced his. artil- — 


lery behind the shelter of bales of hemp, which 
the men rolled slowly before them, as they 
approached Mulligan’s redoubt. When this 
hempen breastwork was within 50 yards of 
his lines, no reenforcements having arrived, 
Mulligan surrendered unconditionally after a 
loss of 39 killed and 120 wounded, ‘Two thou- 
sand six hundred men, including 500 home 
guards, laid down their arms, The Confeder- 
ates lost 1,400 in killed and wounded. Col. 
Mulligan was twice wounded. 

Libby Prison.—A famous Confederate military 
prison in Richmond, Va., during the War be- 
tween the States. It was originally a tobacco 
warehouse and a ship chandlery and was 
named for its owner, It was taken down in 
1888 and carried to Chicago and there set up.as 
a war museum, 

Libby Prison, rent for use of building known as, 
referred to, VI, 697. 

Liberal Republican Party.—A defection from the 
regular Republican organization in 1870-1872. 
This party was opposed to the strict measures 
of coercion adopted by the Administration to 
maintain the newly granted rights of the freed- 
men, reconstruct the Southern States, and 
stamp out disorder intheSouth. Uniting with 


the Democrats~in Missouri in 1870-71, it ad- 


vocated universal suffrage, universal amnesty, 
a reform of the tariff, and a ‘cessation of 
unconstitutional laws to cure Ku-Klux disor- 
ders.”” At amnational convention held in Cin- 
cinnati in May, 1872, the Liberal Republicans 
nominated Horace Greeley for President and 
B. Gratz Brown, of Missouri, for Vice-Presi- 
dent. The ticket was defeated. 

Liberia.—A Republic on the west coast of Africa, 
extending from about 6° 40’ west about 4oo or 
500 miles along the coast to the northwést, 
The’ Republic was founded by the American 


Colonization Society in 1822 and had forits,ob- 
ject the settling in Africa.of freedmen and re- 
captured slaves. The society sent,some 18,000 
») Persons to this colony. | Liberia remained under 
the rule of the directors of the society until 1847, 


_, when the Republic was established, Its area 


is estimated at 35,000 sq. miles. . The ‘total 
population in 1902 was 2,060, 000, : mostly patives. 
Liberia: 

Boundary dispute with Great Rgtain VIII, 129, 
175. 

French ehgroachments.s upon Leiaie of, ac- 
tion of United States regarding, discussed, 
TX, 316, 438. 

Independence of, recognition .of, by United 
States recommended, VI, 47. 

Referred to, IV, 280... 

Removal of negroes captured on coe of Cuba 
| to, recommended, V, 527. 

Treaty with, VI, 128, 145. : 

Vessel to, presentation of, TRS ane svete 
244; VIII, 501. _ j 

Weakness of, discussed, VII, sor. .. 

Liberty Bell.—The bell on the Saonayisinia 
| Statehouse at Philadelphia, which on July 4, 

1776, was rung to, announce the signing of the 

Declaration of Independence.’ It: was cast in 

London and sent to Philadelphia in 1752. The 

. bell was broken upand recast.in April, and 
again in June, of the following year; It*was 
cracked July 8, 1835, while being tolled in 


memory of Chief Justice Marshall: The Lib- 


erty Bell was placed on exhibition at.the’Cen- 


_tennial at Philadelphia,in 1876, and at the Co-~ 


lumbian Exposition. in,,Chicago in 1893. It 
bears the motto “ Proclaim liberty throughout 
the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” It 
is now in Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 

Liberty Enlightening the World, statue of, erected 

in New York Harbor by citizens of France, 
VII, 427; VIII, 237, 498. 

Ceremonies of inauguration discussed and rec- 
ommendations regarding, VIII, 397. 

To be placed under superintendence of Light- 
House Board, VIII, 495. 

Libraries. (See Interior Department; Library 
of Congress; State Department.) 

Library, Latin-American, establishment of at 
Washington recommended: by International 
American Conference, IX, 71. 

Library of Congress.—When the seat of Govern- 
ment was removed to Washington in 1800, the 
idea of a Congressional library was conceived. 
In December, 1801, John Randolph made a re- 
port which formed the basis of an act of Con- 
gress of 1802 organizing the library. Some 
3,000 books of reference were accumulated, 
when, in August, 1814, the British army burned 

* the Capitol and the Library was consumed. 
In 1815 Congress purchased the private library 
of Thomas Jefferson, consisting of 6,700 vol- 
umes, for $23,950, An annual appropriation 
being made for the purchase of books, the Li- 
brary continued to grow until in 1851 it num- 
bered 55,000 volumes. Dec, 24 of that year a 
second conflagration destroyed 35,000 of these 
volumes, An appropriation’ of $72,000 was 
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made for repairs, and-the Library grew apace. 


In 1866, 40,000 volumes were transferred from 
the Smithsonian Institution, The following 
year Congress purchased for..$100,000 the: his- 
torical collection of Peter Force, very rich in 


Americana, This library: contained: nearly 


60,000 books, pamphlets, and manuscripts, In 
1864 President Lincoln appointed Ainsworth 
R. Spofford to be Librarian, and he was suc- 
ceeded in 1897 by ‘John Russell Young, who 
died in 1899, and Herbert. Putnam: was ap- 
pointed his successor, The Library now con- 
tains 840,000 volumes, besides very large collec- 
tions of pamphlets, maps, engravings, etc. The 
present Library building was begun in 1886 
and completed in 1895, at a cost of $6,360,000. 
No building in the: United States.equals the 
Library of Congress in artistic beauty. | It has 
been resorted to by morej than 600,000  visit- 
ors annually, since its opening in) 1897. The 
hours are from 9 a, m. to Io p, m. The public 


. reading. room oceupies the rotunda. It con- 


sists of an octagonal hall.1oo feet in diameter, 
sumptuously built of soft-tinted: Numidian, Si- 
enna, and Tennessee marbles of variegated 
hues. The reading desks are arranged in con- 
centric circles: about the Librarian’s desk in 
the center, from which easy communication is 
had to all parts of the fireproof iton) book 
stacks. The Library of Congress has’ been 
since 1870 the only office! of record for copy- 
rights, and its accessions from that source are 


f 


very large. | insiesds ,alosnht 


Library of Congress: 


Arundel ERAN Biss copy of, to be gap in, 
III, 226. 

Building for, recommended uy President— 
Arthur, VIII, 64. 
Cleveland, VIII, 364. 
Hayes, VII, 479, 506,'579, 627. 


‘Publications presented to, referred to, VI, 146. 
Licenses for Vessels, prohibitory laws in regard 


to, I, 495; 519, 523. 


Lieutenant-General.—In the United States ny 


the rank next below that of géneral andi next 
above that of major-general,. It was first au- 
thorized by Congress in 1798and bestowed upon 
George Washington.’ It was abolished in 1799 
and was not revived until 1855, when Winfield 
Scott was brevetted lieutenant-general. At 
his death it again lapsed. In 1864 it was re- 
vived by special act of Congress and conferred 
upon Ulysses S. Grant, on whose promotion to 
the grade of general, created in' his behalf, 
William T. Sherman became lieutenant-gen- 
eral, and on his succession to the rank of gen- 
eral Philip H. Sheridan was promoted to be 
lieutenant-general. At his death in 1888 the 
office became extinct, but was revived in 1895 
for John M. Schofield. 


Lieutenant-General. (See. Grant, Ulysses S.; 


Schofield, John M.; Scott, Winfield; Washing- 
ton, George; Enc. Art.; Lieutenant-General.) ” 


Life-Insurance Companies, American: 


Exclusion of, from transacting business in Ger- 
many, IX, 629, 667, 751. 
Treatment of, in Russia, IX, 529. 
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Life-Saving Service acipea VIII, 3465 IX, Je 
‘Light-House Board: ; 
. Referred to, V, 214. 
_ Statue of Liberty ant ievesi td the World to 
. be placed under superintendence of, VIII, 495. 
Light-House Service, transfer of, from Treasury 
‘to Navy Department iecomien ced VIII, 140. 
Light-Houses: 
Act making appropriation for, reasons for ap- 
‘plying pocket veto to, II, 508. 
Cession of, to United States, act of New Hamp- 
shire legislature for, I, 110. 
Establishment of, and sites for, I, 190; I, 109, 
307, 389, 394; III; 20; 'V, 19. 
Lands— 
For, designated by prscanaeny II, 658. 
“\) For erection of, negotiations for cession of, 
_ I,-111; II, 276. 
Purchase of, III, 516. 
On Bahamas, III, 20. 
On Sandy Hook, I,-75, 88 
Permanent points for, on coasts of Oregon, 
Washington, and Alaska, VI, 704. 
Soil and jurisdiction for, complete cession of, 
required, I, 150. 3 ) 
System of, improvement in, ITI, 466. 
Treaty with Morocco concerning maintenance 
of, on Cape Spartel, VI, 384. 
pouesokuenel; Queen of Hawaiian Islands: 
> Referred to, LX, 188. 
Restoration of, to throne discussed, IX, 348. 
Surrender of sovereignty of, discussed, IX, 471. 
Lincoln, Abraham (sixteenth President United 
States): 
Amnesty proclamation of, VI, 213. © , 
Discussed, VI, 189, 254. 
Persons entitled to benefits of, defined ‘by 
proclamation, VI, 218. 
Referred to, VI, 310. 
Annual messages of, VI, 44, 126, 179, 243. 
Assassination of, (See Death of, fost; Mili- 
tary commission, etc., Jost.) 
_ Biographical sketch of, VI, 3. 
} Child of, death of, announced by Cabinet, VI, 65. 
» Constitutional amendment relative to gradual 
emancipation of slaves recommended by, 
VI, 136. } 
“Death of (see also Military commission, efc. 
post)— 
Action of Congress on, VI, 296. 
Action of Senators and Representatives in 
Washington on, VI, 289. 
Announcement of, to Vice-President John- 
son, VI, 284. 
Announcements of, VI, 284. 
Condolence of Bey of Tunis on, VI, 367. 
Day of humiliation and mourning in memory 
of, appointed, VI,.306. 
Order regarding, VI, 339. 
Postponed, VI, 307. 
’ Funeral announcement and official arrange- 
ments for, VI, 292, 335. 
Guard of honor, VI, 295. 
Honors to be paid memory of, VI, 286. 
Orders regarding, VI, 290. 
Public offices to be closed in commemora- 
tion of, VI, 440. 
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Lincoln, Abraham—Continued, — 


Death of—Continued. rs lity ec Cook 
Referred to, VI,353- 
Report of George H. ne on assassination 

of, referred to, VI,594. 

Reward offered for arrest of alleged instige 
‘tors of assassination of, VI, 307. ‘ 
Distribution of, referred to, VI, 379. - 
‘Persons claiming, directed to ae? ath, 
VI, 353: | - 

Revoked as to certain persons, VI, 353. 

Emancipation discussed by. (See Ematicipa- 

tion. ) a > 

Emancipation proclamation of, VI, 157. 

Executive orders of, VI, 1 38, 99, 159, 174, 230, 

273, 282. 
Exequatur issued consul of Belgium cco 
by, VI, 219. 

Fasting and prayer, day of, set apart by, VI, 36, 
164, 221. 

Referred to, VI, 236. 

Finances discussed by, VI, 47, 129, 149, 183; 246. 

Foreign policy discussed by, VI, 47 sh 126, 243. 

Habeas corpus— 

Authority given by to suspend writ of, VI, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 39, 99; I12, I21. 

Referred to, VI, 24. 

Suspension of writ of, by, VI, 98, 170, 219. 

Revoked as to certain States by President 

Johnson, VI, 331, 333. 

Inaugural address of— 

First, VI, 5." 
Second, VI, 276. 

Military commission to try persons implicated 
in assassination: of, to be appointed, VI, 
OSAP My 

Detail for eoeitiy VI, 336. 

Judge-advocate appointed, VI, 336. 

Order appointing commission, VI, 335. 
Provost-marshal appointed, VI, 334. 
Sentence of, approved, VI, 347.° 
Special judge-advocate appointed, VI, 336. 

Pardon granted. deserters from scp by, VI, 
163, 278. 

Act authorizing, VI, 164. 

Pocket veto of, VI, 270. 

Portrait of, VI, 2. , 

Powers. of Federal and State Governments 

discussed by, VI,’5, 20, 68, 73, 85, 134. 

Proclamations of— 

Absence of soldiers from duty, VI, 163. 
Admission of— 

Nevada, VI, 229. 

West Virginia, VI, 167. 

Agreement with Bernard Kock for emigra. 

tion of negroes canceled, VI, 167. 

Amnesty, VI, 213. 

Persons entitled to benefits of, VI, 218. 
Anniversary of birth of Washington, VI, 8 
Blockade of Southern ports, VI, 14, 15, 280. + 

Removal of, VI, 89, 171, 216, 230, 281. \ 
Declaring proclamation of Gen. Hunter 

void, VI, 91. 

Discriminating duties on vessels of Nica- 

Tagua suspended, VI, 215. 

Emancipation, VI, 157. 

Notice of, VI, 96. 
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Lincoln, Abraham—Continued. si 
| Proclamations of—Continued, 
a 1 ee issued consul of Belgium re- 
_ voked, VI, 219, 
Astitascnlanang session of— 
_ Congress, VI, 13. 
_ Senate, VI, 161, 273. 
Fasting and prayer, VI, 36, 164, 221, 
‘Government to be serstablish es in Southern 
States, VI, 213, 222. 
: Habeas corpus, writ of, suspended, VI, 98, 170, 
219. 
Power to suspend, given, VI, 16. 
Liability of aliens to _ perform military aut 
VI, 168. 
Pardons granted deserters, VI, 163, ci 
Persons— pivenati’ iin 
Discouraging enlistments, VI, 98. 
In rebellion, VI, 13,93,98. 5 ..(. : 
Supplying Indians with munitions of war, 
VI, 279. 
Privileges of other ports granted— 
Newport, Vt., VI, 227. 
St. Albans, Vt., VI, 272. 
States in insurrection, VI, 37, 92, 165. 
Thanksgiving, VI, 89, 170, 172, 228. 
Treatment of American vessels in foreign 
ports, VI, 281. 
Volunteers called for, VI, 13, 15, 169,173, 226, 271. 
Secession discussed by, VI, 5, 20, 26. 
Slavery discussed by, VI, 5, 68, 134. 
Special session message of, VI, 20: 
State of the Union discussed by, VI,.44, 54, 133, 
188, 251. 
Thanksgiving order of, VI, 238. 
Thanksgiving proclamations of, VI, 89, 170, 172, 
228. (See also Fasting and Prayer.) 
Order regarding day appointed, VI, 44. 
Tributes of nations to, number of copies of, 
referred to, VII, 47. 
Veto. messages of— 
Additional. medical officers of volunteer 
service, VI, 88. 
Circulating bank notes in District of Colum- 
bia, VI, 87. 
Correction of clerical errors. in internal- 
revenue act, reasons for applying pocket 
veto to, VI, 270. 
War between the States discussed by, VI, 20, 44, 
54, 77, 102, 188, 251, 277. 
Lincoln, Benjamin, commissioner to treat with 
Indians, nomination of, I, 60. 
Lineoln, Levi, commissioner to settle boundary 
question with Georgia, I, 341. 
Lindsay, William, mentioned, IT, 112. 
Liner, Peter, act granting pension to, vetoed 
VIII, 735. 
Liquors. (See Distilled Spirits. ) 
Lisbon, Portugal, International Postal Congress 
at, discussed, VIII, 353. 
Literature should be promoted, I, 66, 68,69, 
Little & Brown, contract with, for proposed edi- 
tion of treaties, etc., referred to, IV, 423. 
Little Belt, The. (See President, The.) 
Little Osage Indians. (See Osage Indians.) 
Little Rock, Ark., road from Cantonment Gibson 
to, referred to, II, 366, 
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Live-Oak Timber, quantity of; in, wueite® States 
referred to, II, 534. —- . +i 

Livermore, W. R., commissioner in. marking 

boundary line. between, Texas. ape Mevilee, 
VIII, 317. , 
Livingston, Edward: 

_Minister to France— 

Correspondence remardion higis against 

France, (See France, claims aeitaen 

Referred to, ITT, 188. 

Instructed to quit France if claims are not 
paid, ITI, 135. 

. Official conduct of, complimentary tales con- 
cerning, III, 185. 

Resignation of, transmitted, III,, teas 

Secretary of State, IT, 656. 
| Correspondence relating: to, sartnnetagh 

boundary. (See Northeastern Boundary.) 
Livingston, Joseph W., consul at San Juan de 

Nicaragua, mentioned, V, 35. 

Livingston, Robert. R., minister to nenueale 

treaty with France, nomination of, I, 351. , 

Lizzie Major, The, arrest of, by Spanish frigate 

discussed, VII, 32. 

Lizzie Thompson, The, claims arising out of 

capture of, VI, 152. 

Loans (see also Bonds; Debt, Public):. 
Authority for making, necommssd sd Neate 
Contracted with— 

Amsterdam, I, 128. 

Antwerp, I, 128. 

Bank of United States, I, Az 

Holland, I, 81, 86, 106, 141, 175, 177. 
Discussed by President— 

Adams, John, I, 253. 

Adams, J. Q., IT, 304, 358. 

Johnson, VI, 63, 81. 

McKinley, X, 13. 

Madison, I, 528, 538, 564. 

Monroe, II, 67, 78, 106, 240,'253. 

Polk, IV, 497, 552: 

Tyler, IV, 81, 107, 208. 

Washington, I, 106, 175. 

Extraordinary session of Congress convened 
by President McKinley to obviate, if pos- 
sible, the necessity of, X, 19. 

Inability of Government to obtain, discussed, 
IV, 208. 

Made for defense, of States during War of 
1812, IT, 240. 

Necessary for prosecution of war with Mex- 
ico, IV, 497, 552. 

Obviating the necessity of, by convention of 
Congress in special session, X, 19. 

Time of payment of, should be extended, IV, 

81. 
Referred to, IV, 107, 

‘To Mexico discussed, VI, 63,81. 

War-revenue act of 1898 authorizing, X, 89. 

Loans and Sinking Fund, Commissioner of, office 
of, should be abolished, III, 163. 

Lobos Islands: 

Controversy regarding, referred to, V, 160, 304, 
367. 

Sovereignty of Peru over, acknowledged, V, 167. 

Lobsiger, Rudolph, claim of, against United 
States, VIII, 614. 
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Local Government.—Sometimes written’ local 
self-government. The regulation and admin- 
*istration of the local affairs of a city or district 
. by the people of it, as distinguished from such 
regulation and administration by authority of 
the State or nation at large: ‘The State was 
an institution of the Roman Empire, but 
the Teutonic tribes or nations developed a 
local government of their own, and gave the 
name “town” to language and the idea of 
“township” to constitutional law. As to 
whether the first English colonists in Amer- 
ica derived the subdivision of the county 
known in England as town or township 
from the mother ‘country theré was no ques- 
tion until recently, when respectable author- 
ity was adduced for the statement that the 
Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay colonists, 
especially the former, ‘who ‘came’ diréctly 
from Holland, borrowed their local gov- 
ernment ‘system ‘and «several ‘other’ institu- 
tions of high value from the’ Dutch Republic. 
Certain it is, nevertheless, that when the first 
settlements were made in this country En- 
gland had well-developed forms f ‘local’ gov- 
ernment which served as a pattern, beyond 
doubt, for the Jamestown Colony, Va., and for 
some other colonies as well. The colony was 
subdivided into counties, the counties in some 
cases into hundreds, and the hundreds into 
parishes or townships. At the timie of the col- 
onization the parish in England had generally 
superseded the township. In the Southern 
Colonies, where the plantation system’ pre- 
vailed and the people were scattered over a 
large area, the colonists, on their separation 
from England, retained the county system as 
being best suited to their population. In the 
New England Colonies, where population was 
more compact, the township government was 
retained. ‘Thus two distinct types of local 
government prevailed in the United States— 
the township system ih Néw England and the 
county system in the South. In’ the middle 
Colonies a system of local government was 
instituted which combined the county and 
township systems. This'is now generally in 
use in the Western States. : 


Local Option.—A principle of law established in _ 


some of the United States by which the de- 
termination as to whether or not any licenses 
to sell intoxicating liquors shall be granted is 
submitted to.a vote of the people of a town or 
other minor political’ community. If the peo- 
ple of any locality decide upon prohibition, it 
becomes part of the State law for that com- 
munity. Local option by States was suggested 
as a solution of the.slavery question; and the 
Kansas-Nebraska law contained a provision to 
this effect! 

Locke, Capt., mentioned, V, 35. 

Lockrey, John J., act granting pension to, vetoed, 

+ VIII, 832. 

Loco-Focos.—The radical faction ‘of the Demo- 
cratic party in’ New York in 1835-1837.’ The 
Equal Rights faction was opposed to the grant- 
ing of bank charters and special privileges to 


‘“ 


favorites of the Government, and! the Tati’ 
many men supported the ‘Administration: At 
a méeting held in Tammany Hall, New York, 
Oct. 29, 1835, the regular Tammany Democrats _ 
tried to gain control, but finding themselves 
outnumbered they turned out the lights and 
left the hall. The Equal Rights men produced 
candles and lighted them by the aid of ‘‘loco- 
'foco” matches and continued the meeting. 
The word, at first used in derision of this fac- 

_ tion, was later adopted by the Democratic 
party as an emblem of promptitude in an 

- emergency, and it ‘was also applied to the 

“party, sométimes in ‘derision, by tne as 
nents... : 

Lodges, Secret.’ (See Secret 1sdges.) wie 

Loewinger, Johanna, act granting pension’ to, 
vetoed, VIII,'674. : eS 

London, England: : OE CHG T AE 
Exhibition in, works illustrative oF ee 

to, V, 228. 
Industrial exhibition to be held in} in 1862 dis- 
cussed, VI, 32, 53. 
Circulars, etc., regarding, VI, 6 
Vessel to transport’ American exhibits rec- 
ommended, VI, 61. at 
- International Fisheries rexhibition sie be held 
in, VIII, ror. 
International Inventions Exhibition to’ be Reid 
in, VIII, 240. 
International Penitentiary dongranl at, VIT, 208. 
Smoke Abatement Exhibition at, VIII, 108.’ 

Long, John C., misunderstanding with -Louis 
Kossuth referred to, V, Bae : 

Long, John D.: 

Report of, on number of lives lost as Some 
of the Mazne, X, 71. 

Thanks of President tendered Commodore 
Dewey by, X, 343. 

Lookout Mountain (Tenn.), Battle of.—The ar- 
rival of the two corps under Hooker and the 
army of Sherman at Chattanooga increased 
the strength of Grant’s command t0’ 80,000 
men, At this critical time Longstreet; with 
16,000 men, was detached from the Confederate 
army and sent to besiege Burnside at Knox- 
ville, leaving Bragg with only about 50,000 men 
to hold the position. Nov. 24, 1863, to cover 
Sherman’s crossing the Tennessee River and 
securing a position, Hooker, with 10,000 men, 
made an attack on the westetn'slope of ook- 
out Mountain. During a‘heavy mist he pressed 
up the mountain side'and attacked the position 
in front and rear, capturing about 1,000: prison- 
ers. The Confederates retired frou the’ moth- 
tain to Missionary Ridge. 

Loomis, Aretus F., act granting vee to, 
vetoed, VIII, 458. Oupit 

Lopez, Segundo N., killing of, in Cuba refered 
to, TX, 750. 

Lopez Expedition, pardon and “pai of mein: 
bers of, by Spain, V, 142. h til 

Lord Nelson, The, claim of James Crooks against 
United States for seizure of, VIII, 390}! IX, 227! 

Lotteries, use of mails by, discussed and'recom: 

mendations regarding, EX, 44,80. 0)! sits! 
Passage of act regarding, discussed, IX, 176, 


e 


ah ‘al TA ya, 


raise money by lottery in 1777. As early as 
' 1612 the Virginia Company was authorized by 
"its charter to hold lotteries for the benefit of 
its colonization schemes. In the eighteenth 
century lotteries were extremely popular in 
America. Legislatures authorized them for 
‘building churches, schools, and all sorts of 
publicimprovements. Faneuil Hall, in Boston, 
having been destroyed by fire in 1761, was re- 
built by lottery.' The Louisiana State Lottery 
was the last authorized institution of the kind 
in the United States. Popular opinion has 
undergone a change regarding lotteries.’ They 
are now forbidden by act of Congress to use 
the mails. This act resulted’ in —— the 
Louisiana Lottery. 

Loughery, Ardavan S., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, V, 66. 

Josise; The, proceedings of court vega II, 
329. 

Louisiana.—One of the United States; nickname, 
“The Pelican State; 7’ motto, “Union, Justice, 
and Confidence.” It extends from the Gulf of 
Mexico northward to the thirty-third parallel 
of north latitude and from the eighty-ninth to 
the ninety-fourth meridian west longitude. It 
is bounded on the north by Arkansas and Mis- 
sissippi, on the east by Mississippi (separated 
by the Mississippi River) and the Gulf of, Mex- 
ico, on the south by the Gulf of Mexico, and 
on the west by Texas (separated in part by the 
Sabine River). Louisiana is the leading sugar 
State of the Union, besides which are exported 

- cotton, rice, and corn. It was explored by De 


Soto in 1541, by Marquette in 1673, and by La. 


Salle in 1682. It was settled by the French 
under Iberville and Bienville ‘about 1700, was 
ceded by France to Spaiti in 1763, retroceded to 
France in 1800, was purchased by the United 
States in 1803, and was made the Territory of 
New Orleans in 1804. ‘The portion east of the 
Mississippi River was annexed in 1810, The 
State was admitted to the Union in 1812. Jan. 
26, 1861, it seceded and joined the Southern 
Confederacy. It was readmitted by act of Con- 
gress June 25, 1868 (VI, 658). Louisiana con- 
tains an area of 48,720 sq. miles and a popula- 
tion (in 1900) of 1,381,625. (See also Louisiana 
Purchase. ) 
Louisiana (see also’ Confederate States; New 
Orleans): 
Accession of, to United States discussed and 
referred to, I, 358, 360, 362; II, too, 284, and 
X, 121; Il, 363; VI, 54. (See also II, 391.) 
Effect of, discussed, V, 345. 
Appropriation for, I, 394. 
Authority to grant or dispose of lands of Spain 
in, referred to, II, 82. 
Boundaries of, T, 384, 389; II, 394. 
Branch mint in, referred to, III, 164, 276. 
Cession of, to France referred to, I, 343, 350. 
Colonel-Commandant of, commissioned, I, 376. 
Commission to, instructions of President Hayes 
to, X, 116. 
Constitution of, referred to, VI, 633. 
Division of, into subordinate districts, I, 375. 


> 
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' Elections in, and complications: growing out 
BULINGE ‘discussed, VIT, 207, 212 296,305. | 
Federal interference in, discussed, VII 1 305- 
Proclamations regarding, VII, 223, ‘276. an 
Electors in, letter of John Sherman and others 
. regarding canvass of vote had) ‘refetted to, 
~ VI, 413. 
France, cession of, feferted to, I, 343, 350, 
Fourteenth amendment to Constitution Tatie 
fied by, VI, 639. : 
Proclaimed, VI, 658. a) 
Government of— 
Assumed by Governor Claiborne, I, 367. © 
Letter regarding, transmitted, % 367. 
Referred ‘to, I, 364, 371. 
Governor of, letter from, I, 348. 
Indians inhabiting, referred to, I, 398. 
Lands granted to, in aid of railroads referred 
to, VI, 382. 


f Biatesant 


' -“Tands in— - a 


Fraudulent practices of itiohOporting T, 368. 

' Proclamation regarding-sale of, TI‘ 495. 

Treaty regarding security of titles to; dis- 
cussed, II, 363. , i 

Laws of, referred to, I, 364, 365, 418. 

Lead mines in, I, 371. 

Memorial from purchasers of land in, IT, 466. 

Mint at New Orleans seized by authorities of,” 
referred to, V, 668. 

Possession of, commissioners appoitited to Te- 
ceive, I, 367: 

Private land claims in, Fecofmenigations re- 
garding, VIII, 104. 

Proclamations against unlawful combinations 
in, VII, 207, 212, 223, 276, 296, 305. es 
Provisional court established i in, order regard- 

ing, VI; 122. 

Restoration of,into Union discussed, V1,222,251. 

Spain transfer of to the United ‘States dis- 
agreeable to, I, 388. - 

Support of, referred to, I, 394.’ 

Title to, objections to validity of, withdrawn, 
I, 370. 

Transfer of, to United States disagreeable to 
Spain, I, 388. 

Unlawful combinations in, discussed and ‘proc- 
lamations against, VII, 207, 212, 223, 276, 296, 
305. ‘ 

Louisiana, District of.—That part of the Loui- 
siana Purchase which is not-included in the 
present State of Louisiana. It was erectedinto 
a district and the capital was established at St. 
Louis in 1804.. In 1805 it was given a separate 
government as the Territory of Louisiana. In 
1812 the name of the Territory was changed to 
Missouri. 

Louisiana Lottery Co. discussed, IX, 80. 

Louisiana, Province of. (See Louisiana.) 

Louisiana Purchase.—A name applied to the ter- 
ritory west of the Mississippi River purchased 
from France in 1803. It embraced all of the 
present State of Louisiana lying west of the 
Mississippi River, together with New Orleans 
and the adjacent district east, comprising Mis- 
sissippi and’ Alabama below the thirty-first 
parallel; Arkansas, Missou.1, lowa, a portion 


: 


of Idaho and Minnesota, all of the, Dakotas, — 


+ most, of. Kansas, all of Nebraska and Indian 
Territory, part of Colorado, most of Wyoming, 
and the whole of Montana. It is claimed by 
some that Oregon. and Washington were in- 
cluded. , 

Louisiana Purchase: 
Discussed and referred to, I, 358, 360, 360: Il, 

Too, 284, 363; VI, 54. (See also II, 391.), 

_ Effect of, discussed, V, 345. 
Exposition, time of holding, X, gore 

Louisiana vs. Jumel.—An important Supreme 
Court case defining the liability, of State offi- 
cers.. Jumel held bonds issued under an act 
of the Louisiana legislature of 1874 and the 
constitutional amendment adopted in that 
year. He demanded payment of these bonds 
in 1880, Payment was refused solely on the 

; ground of obedience to the Louisiana State 
debt ordinance of the new constitution adopted 


July 23, 1879, and the law of 1880, carrying out ~ 


provisions contained in this new constitution. 

' This act, in the language and spirit of the or- 
_dinance, recited that coupons of consolidated 
bonds falling due in January, 1880, were re- 
mitted. Suit was brought against officers of 
the State. The circuit court of the State de- 
cided for the defendant, and its decision was 
affirmed by the United States Supreme Court 

' on the ground that relief could not be awarded 
against officers obeying the supreme power of 
the State; that the money is the State’s prop- 
erty, not held in trust by the officers except in 
the capacity of her servants... ‘‘ The political 
power of the State,” said Chief Justice Waitein 
the opinion of the court, ‘‘can not be ousted of 

its jurisdiction and the judiciary set in its 
place.” Dissenting opinions were rendered by 
Justices Field and Harlan, 

Louisville and Portland Canal Co., act, for sub- 
scription of stock in, reasons for applying 
pocket veto to, II, 508. 

Louisville, Ky., Southern Exposition at, dis- 

cussed, VIII, 186. 
Board on behalf of Executive Departments 
designated, VIII, 232. 
Instfuctions to, VIII, 233. 

Lounsberry, Clement A., act for relief of, vetoed, 
VIII, 715. 

Lower Brulé Indians, selling and trading of an- 
nuity goods by, VIII, 84. 

Loyalists.—Those of the American colonists 
who opposed the Revolutionary War and in 
some instances took up arms against their 
countrymen in the struggle for independence. 
They were also called Tories: As early as 1688 
parties favorable to the Crown were exerting 
an influence in all the Colonies, As the reyo- 
lutionary movement grew their opposition to 

_it.inereased. In no,Colony was there an.over- 
whelming desire for independence, and in 

. some the advocates of revolution were in the 
minority, Many of the most respected and 
eminent men of the middle Colonies were 
loyal to the Crown. During the progress of 
the war they were treated with great harsh- 
ness. Their property was confiscated or.de- 
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stroyed; they. suffered social ostracism, jand 
-some were tarred and feathered... Legislative 
assemblies banished them from some of the 
Colonies. When the British troops withdrew 
at the close of the war the Tories found life in 
the States unendurable and thousands retired 
to Canada, Nova. Scotia, New Brunswick, the 
Bahamas and other West Indies. In the treaty 
of peace in 1783 the British asked to have pro- 
vision made for recompensing the dispossessed 
Loyalists, but. all they received was a promise 
to submit the matter to the Rtates, and they 
refused relief, 

Lubeck: 

Minister of, received ee United States, II, on 

Treaty with, II, 422, 425; V,.150; X, 69. 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, suspended 
by proclamation, II, 73. gnteed Ineo 

Luce, Elizabeth, act granting peediPe to, vetoed, 
VIII, 433. unt 

Luckett and Tyler (aasionwes of William , "Cheats 
ham), act for relief of, vetoed and reasons as: 
signed, VII, 380. , 

Lundys Lane (Canada), Battle of.—After his de- 
feat at Chippewa in 1814 Gen. Riall retired by 
way of Queenston toward the head of Lake 
Ontario. He was soon reenforced, and re- 
turned to attack the Americans under Brown, 
who had pursued him as far.as, Queenston. 
Hearing of the British reenforcements, Brown 
retreated to the Chippewa River, and on July 
24, 1814, encamped on the south bank, where 
he had defeated Riall on the 5th. .On the 25th 
Gen. Scott, with about 1,200 men; went forward 
to reconnoiter and came upon the British army, 
4,500 strong, near Niagara Falls, on, Lundys 

‘Lane, a road leading from the Falls to the end 
of Lake Ontario: .Soon the entire American 
force was engaged, tne battle lasting from sun- 
settill midnight. The American forces num- 
bered:about2,500men. During the engagement 
Gen. Scott and Lieut. Col. Miller distinguished _ 
themselves for daring and efficiency,.. The 
British were finally driven back and forced to 
abandon their artillery, ammunition, and bag- 
gage. Both armiesclaimed the victory, though 
both left the field. The American loss was 171 
killed, 571 wounded, and 110 missing—a total 
of 852 out of an army of 2,500.. ‘The British lost 
84 killed, 559 wounded, 193 missing, and 42 
prisoners—a total of 878 out of an army of 4,500: 
Generals Brown and Scott were among the 
wounded. . 

Liineburg, convention with, for acquiring and 
inheriting property, V, 293. 

Lusk, Albert M. D. C., trial of, by military com- 
mission referred to, VI, 594. 

Luther vs. Borden.—In 1841 a portion of the peo- 
ple of Rhode Island framed,a new government 
and elected Thomas W. Dorr governor in 
opposition to the charter government, (See 
Dorr’s Rebellion.) Governor King declared 
the State under martial law and Luther’s 
house was searched, he being implicated in 
the armed conspiracy against the established 
government. Luther pleaded the constitu- 
tionality of the new government. The circyit 


court gave judgment against ‘him, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States affirmed 
this decision in 1842, It was decided that 
under martial law suspected persons might 
legally be subjected to search and arrest by 
State authority, and that the’ question of the 
constitutionality of a State government was 

one’ with which Congress rather than the 
courts should deal. 

Lutman, David H., act granting pension to, 
vetoed, VIM, 712. 

Luxemburg, fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, VIII, 195. 

Lynch, Robert B., arrest and trial of, by Great 
Britain, VI, 629. 

Lynch, William, act granting pemelon ak vetoed, 
VIIT, 543. 

Lynch Law.—The practice of punishing alleged 
offenders, generally without trial, by un- 
authorized persons and without due process 

- of law. Lynch law, it is said, took its name 
from Charles: Lynch, a Virginia planter and 
Quaker, and his associates, who during Revo- 
lutionary days seized British sympathizers 
and hanged them by the thumbs till they 

. shouted ‘Liberty forever.’ 

Lynchings discussed and indemnities voluntarily 
provided, recommended, IX, 332; X, 23, 52, 146, 
205, 234, 236. 

Lynn, Mass., act for erection of post-office build- 
ing at, vetoed, VIII, 56s. 

Lyon, Nathaniel, thanks of Congress tendered, 


VI, 99. 
M. 


McArthur, Duncan, treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, II, 21. 

McBlai?, John H., act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 409. 

McCaleb, Sarah E., act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 
668. 

McCall, E., & Co., agents to receive pee ncuts 
from Peru, V, 49. 

McCalla, Bowman H., member of board to con- 
sider expedition to be sent for relief of Lady 
Franklin Bay Expedition, VIII, 226, 

McCallum, D. C., military director and superin- 
tendent of railroads, appointed, VI, ror. 

MeCarty, Catherine, act granting petision to, 
vetoed, VIII, 470. : 

McCauley, Charles 8., mentioned, V, 160. 

McClellan, Capt., Florida volunteers under com- 
mand of, referred to, IV, 580. 

McClellan, George B.: 

Command of Army of United States assumed 

by, VI, 40. 
Plans of, approved, VI, 111. 
Referred to, VI, 56. 

Death of, announced and honors to be pets 
memory of, VIII, 319. 

Relieved of command of Army of Potomac, 
and Major-General Burnside ordered to take 
command of that Army. He in turn to be 
succeeded by Major-General Hunter, VI, 
124. 

Relieved of command of other departments, 
retaining command of Department of Po- 
tomac, VI, 111. 
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McClellan, George tceilamlar peter ” 
‘Report of, on Dominican Republic transmitted, 
VI, 117. 
Resignation of, as apt ial pephes VI, 
242. nike x 

McConnell, H. Wey act for’ aehce of; vetoed, TX, 

dae. * AY AB dae 

McCook, Anson G., letter of, reqarailg statue of 
Gen Garfield to be erected in’ Hie aa 
transmitted, VIII, 208. 

McCook, Edward M., brigadier-general in Arey; 
nomination of, referred to, VI, 202. 

MeCool, John, act’ granting pension ‘to, cee 
VITI, 832. 

McCord, Victor H., claim oF ba ool ers, = 
556, 660: X, 110, { 
McCrea, Lieut., interpreter Be trial ca inveseit 
gation into the Chilean outrage upon the sail- 
ors of the Baltimore, IX, 185, 215, 227, 312, 315. 
McCullah, James A., act for relief of, veteee! VII, 

216, 

McCulloch, Ben, sent to Utah Rvane troubles 
with Mormons, V, 505. r yon 

McCulloch, Hugh, pie sane gg ts of, transmit. 
ted, VI, 606, 

McCulloch vs. Maryland.—A case oan ‘Sblore 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
1819, in which the right of a State to interfere 

' -with the execution of Federal laws was denied. 
McCulloch was cashier of the Baltimore branch 
of the Bank of the United States, which had 
been incorporated by an act of Congress in 
1816 and had headquarters in Philadelphia. 

»The action brought by the State of Maryland 

against McCulloch was one of debt, he, it was 
averred, having refused to comply with an act 
of the Maryland’ general assembly of 1818 
which imposed a tax upon all banks or 
branches of banks doing business in Maryland 
and not chartered by the State legislature. 
The court of appeals of Maryland decided 
against the plaintiff. The Supreme Court re- 
versed this decision, declaring that the act 
under which the bank was chartered was con- 
stitutional, and that therefore the act of the 
Maryland legislature of 1818 was contrary to 
the Constitution of the Umited States, and 
therefore void, because States have no power, 
by taxation or otherwise, to impede or control 
the operations of constitutional laws enacted 
by Congress to carry into execution any of the 
powers of the Federal Government. 

McDaniel, James, treaty with Indians concluded 
by, VI, 394. 

Macdonald, Allan, abduction of, from Canada re- 
ferred to, VI, 628. 

Macdonough, Thomas, British ship captured on 
Lake Champlain by vessel under, I, 549. 

McDuffie, George, referred to, III, 14. 

McEldery, Hugh, director of Bank of United 
States, nomination of, and reasons therefor, 
1b bynes 

McElvain, John, treaty with Indians concluded 
by, I, 466. 

McEnery, Samuel D., candidate for governor of 
Louisiana, election disturbancés discussed, 
VI, 307. > 
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McGarrahan, William, act to submit title of,, to 
lands to Court of Private Land Claims vetoed, 
IX, 245. ry 

McGregor, Gen.,, commission to, discussed, II, 32. 

McGrew, John F., member of legislative council 
for Mississippi Territory, nomination of, I, 457- 

Mcliwain, Martha, act granting pension to, ye- 
_toed, VIII, 451. i » testo! A eek poe ds 

Mclntosh, Lachlan, nayal officer at Savannah, oe 

nomination of, and reasons therefor, I, 58. 

McKay, Donald, act for relief of; Nathaniel, Me- 
Kay and executors of, vetoed, VIII, 635.. 

McKay, Elizabeth, act granting pension to, wetond 

VIII, 462. I 

McKay, Nathaniel, act for relief of, and, executors 
of Donald McKay, vetoed, VIII, 635. . 

McKee, John: 

‘Instructions to, mgerding pbcenechina ‘ee Hlor- 
ida, I, 506. ; bes 
‘Mentioned, I, 488. 7) akta 

McKeever, Isaac, captain in oe ainsi abiont of, 
and reasons therefor, III, 528. 5.) 1! 

McKenney, Thomas L., treaty with Tietiecad con- 
cluded by, II, 365, 394, 395; 430. 

Mackenzie, Ranald S., directed to assume priemaad 
of Department of Texas, VIII, 167. 
McKinley, William (twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth 

President of the United States) : 

Advancement and progress of the United 
States discussed iby, X, 393. 

Agriculture, Department of, discussed by, X, 
I2r, 165. 

Alaska, discussed by, X, 44, 145, 175, 204. 

‘Alien Contract Law,’ X, 123, 230. 

American Republics, Bureau of, discussed by, 
XX, 113, 124, 156, 211. 

Annual Messages of, X, 26, 82, 131, dom 

Arbitration, discussed by, X, 17, 42, 155, 207. 

Army discussed by, X, 95, 116, 160, 224. 

Autonomous government for Cuba discussed 
by, X, 36, 59, 83. 

Bering Sea Fisheries discussed, X, 41, 111, 150. 

Biographical sketch of, X, 9. 

Blockade of Cuban ports, discussed, X, 71, $7. 

Buffalo, Pan-American Exposition at, dis- 
cussed by, X, 157, 211. 

Census discussed by, X, 120, 164, 229. 

China, Boxer uprising in, discussed by, X, 192. 

Civil Service discussed by, X, 16, 49, 180, 230: 

Commerce discussed by, X, 16, 113, 134, 156, 
211, 235. 

Cuban insurrection and policy of the United 

' States regarding, discussed by, X, 23, 55, ‘82: 
Death of— 

Action of Congress on, X, 410. 
Announcement of, to Vice-President and 
reply to, X, 399. 

The Assassination, X; 397. 

To Representatives abroad, X, 399. 

To the Army, X, 4o0. 

To the Navy, X, 402. 

To the Treasury, X, 404. 
Certificate of the Coroner, X, 405. 
House Committee named, X, 410. 
News at the White House, X, 398. 
Official order of Observances, X, 405. 
Official order of the Army, X, 4ot. 
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McKinley, William—Continued, §,, 5 
(neath aferhonbinnes. nak Tor Wihnas 
Order of Procession, X, 407, 
ag ets to the Army, X, 404. | ‘ 
To the uasa of Howes, ei doen fitawat 
i To the Navy; X, 409. te .¥ ae vane 
Proclamation of, X, 460. ; 
Dewey appointed acting rearadmiral by, 
X, 343. 
Executive Orders of, X, aie, Hive inl cuetind 
Extraordinary session of feneaeey oh proc- 
lamation of, X, 245. j eee 
Finances discussed by, X, 11, ” 19, 1 174, 
132, 212, 240. { odo isnt 
Five civilized tribes Apscuindeds X/2,.55 121. 
Foreign policy discussed, X, 16,2355, 70,82. 
Germany, relations with, X, 105, 144, 204. ; 
_ Hawaiian Islands, affairs. in, discussed , by; 
X, 174, 228. 
Cable communication writes Gesnanaila ea 
X, 129,) 204. 
‘Questions with Japan, discussed -_ XX, 39, 
) .108. 
Transfer of, to the Piinit ed Siedas} dis- 
cussed by, X, 39, 107. 
Hobart, Garret P., death of, X, 137. 
Immigration, discussed. by, X, 15. 
Modification of tariff laws, X, 14. 
Italy, lynching of Cee of, made sli 
146, 205, 234, 236. 
. Japan, commercial relations with, disease 
by, X, 148, 206. 
Questions with, discussed By: X, 39, 108, 
Kansas Pacific Railway, claims against, dis- 
cussed by, X, 48, 117. 
Labor, Hours of, discussed by, X, 123, 230. 
Lands, Public, set apart as public » reser- 
vation by proclamation of, X) 350, (252; 
257, 262, 267, 270, 272, 274,'275, 279, 280, 289, 
294, 298, 311, 316, 321, 324, 326, 336, 341. 
Opened for settlement by proclamation of, 
X, 261, 281, 300, 322, 328. 
Revenue derived from, discussed by, X 
121, 227. 
Loans, discussed by, X, 13, 89. 
Lynchings, discussed by, X, 23, 52, 146, 179, 
205, 233, 236." : 
Manila, Cable Communication with, dis: 
cussed by, X, 123, 148, 224. 
Marshall Day, referred to, X, 231. 
Mexico, treaty with, discussed by, X, 149. 
Monetary Commission, discussed by, X 
25. 
Mosquito Indian Strip, X, 140, 208. 
Navy, discussed by, X, 43, 88, 119, 162, 215, 226 
Vessels for, construction of, X, 43, 119. 
Nicaragua Canal, discussed, X, 40, Yor, 141, 
208, ; 
Nicaragua, relations with, discussed by, X, 30. 
Revolutions in, discussed’ by, X, 207, 
Ocean Cables with Philippines, X, 123. 
Ozama River bridge claims, X, 104, 202. 
Pacific railway claims discussed by, X, 48, 
118, 164. 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, discussed 
by, X, 157, 211. 
Last Speech of, X, 393. 
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"McKinley, William—Continued_ 


»,,Paris, France, Universal Exposition at, “dis- 
cussed by, X, 22, 42, 50,, 78, 104, 143, 186, 191, 
202, 230, 232, 236, 

Patent Office, discussed by, X, ‘120, 163, eh 

Peace Commission, Spanish-American, dis- 

cussed by, X, 96, 97. 

At The Hague discussed by, X,, 158, 207. 
Pennsylvania, riots at Lattimer, X, 99, 138. 
Pensions, discussed by, X, 120, 163, 227. 

Peru, affairs in, discussed by, x, TIO, 207. 

Philippine Islands, Affairs in, X, 216, 

Government for, discussed, X, 166, 170, 
216. 
Thanks tendered to commanders and. men 
by, X, 94, 354. 
Victory of Squadron over ‘Spanish fleet in 
bay of Manila, discussed by, X, 72, 90. 
Force, etc., for, suggestions from command- 
ers regarding, requested by, X, 167, 355. 

Portrait of, X, 9. , 

Postal Service, discussed ay x, IIg, 161, 226, 

Proclamations of — : , 

Blockade of Cuban ports, X, 247, 256. 

Cessation of Tariff, Puerto Rico, X, 339. 

Copyright—Costa Rica, X, 290. 

Netherlands, X, 297. 
Existence of War—Spain, X, 249. 
Extraordinary session of Congress, X, 245. 
Senate, X, 319. 

Harrison, Hon. Benjamin, death of, S 320. 

Hawaiian Cable Concession, X, 268. 

Lands, Public— 

_Set apart as public paneyation., XX, 250, 252, 
. 257, 262, 267, 270, 272, .274,:275, 279, 280, 291, 
294,'298, 311, '316, 321, 324, 326, 336,341. 
Opened to settlement, X, 261, 281, 300, 322, 
1991328. 1o3% ‘ 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, X, 342. 
Germany, X, 313. 
Italy, X, 314. : 
Revocation of Suspension of ‘Port Dues, To- 
bago, X} 277. 
Trinidad, X, 278. 

Sherman, Hon. John, death of, X, 318. 

Southern Ute Indians, Colorado, X, 281. 

Suspension of hostilities, Spain, X, 262. 

Suspension of Tonnage dues, ‘Mexico, X, 

246, 271. 
_ Denmiark, X, 260. : 

Thanksgiving, X, 245, 266, 293, 319. 

Treatment to be accorded foreign vessels, X, 

249: 

Treaty of Peace—Spain. (Ene. Art., Spah- 

ish War.) Sn oe 

Volunteers called for, X, 248, 252. 

Puerto Rico, Legislation for, suggested Bpekk . 

Deze: 

Relief for, discussed by, X, 178. 
Reconcentrados, X, 31, 58, 59, 60, 83. 

Red Cross American National, aid furnished 
Cubans by, discussed by, X, 59, 83. 

Samoan Islands, Affairs of, and policy of the 
United States, concerning, discussed by, X 
III, 150, 203, 210. 

Spanish-American War, discussed by, X,°70, 
72, 73 77) 80, 82. 


McKinley, William—Continued. 
Trusts, discussed by, X, 15) 1 
Veto Messages Gh Naveia. Se "186, 
Water Boundary Sommnlatint ys discussed by, 

_ X, 109, 149, 207, 
McKinley Tariff Act discussed, IX, 121, TgI. 
McLane, Louis: 


4g i we titan 


porait 
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Minister to Great Britain, tL, 481, Bos ad , ae 
Correspondence reearaing Oregon boun- 
dary, IV, 455. 


Secretary of State, correspondence regarding 
northeastern boundary. (See Nerhheasters 
Boundary.) ; 

McLane, Robert M.;._ .B:-mati®h~ aleadastt 
Commissioner to China, V, 53%; 591. 

Minister to— £4 geanle 
France, mentioned, VI, eae 
Mexico, V, 564... 

McLane, The. (See Cedar Keys, Fla.) 

Maclauchlan, J..A., correspondence regarding. im- 
prisonment of Ebenezer S.. SHREAYs TIT, 358, 
405. 

McLean, Joho, Supreme eran “Tastes, deatias of, 
referred to, VI; 49. 

McLean, N. H., referred to, VI,2 202. 

McLellan, George W.,, correspondence of, VI; 61z: 

McLeod, Alexander, imprisonment of, ITT, 623./,; 1, 
Acquittal of; referred to, IV, 74. 

Appearance of District Attorney. Spencer as 
counsel for, referred to, IV, 453: : 

Referred to, IV, 41, 436. ; 

McLeod Case.—In 1840 Alexander Mcleod, a Cae 
nadian sojourning in New York, boasted of 
having taken part intheseizure of thesteamer , 
Caroline during a rebellion in Canada ia: few 
years previously. He was arrested, and. in- 
dicted for murder in Lockport, N. Y. The 
British minister demanded his release on the 
ground that Mcleod had, acted under orders 
and that the New York State courts had no 
jurisdiction in a case that, lay only between 
the two Governments of Great Britain and 
the United States. . The Federal Government 
admitted the justice of the British contention, 
but held that Mcleod could only be released 
by operation of the law. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral instituted habeas corpus proceedings, but 
the court held that there was no ground for 
releasing him. McLeod finally proved an 
alibi in October, 1841, and was acquitted. 

McMahon, John, arrest and trial of, VI, 629. 

McMahon, Martin T., mentioned, VI, 686. 

McMinn, Joseph, treaty with Indians, II, 20. 

McNeil, John, treaty with Indians, II, 466. 

McNeir, George, V, 49. 

McPherson. James B., VI, 235. 

McRee, William, IT, 212. — 

McRobertson, Anthony, act granting pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 56r: 

McSweeney, Daniel, imprisonment of, by Great 
Britain, VIII, 87. 

Macedonian, The, capture of, I, 521. 

Macedonian, The, III, 605; V, 484, 533. 

Award of arbiter referred to, VI, 180. 

Claims for, adjusted, IV, 263. 

Second claim discussed, IV, 340. 

Payment of, VI, 244. 
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Mackinaw, Mich.: — 
Extension of ere authority over, recom- 
mended, I, 198. 
ry Fad dotad Yor poet of. aigcaseed'T, 4ayags." 
Proclamation granting privileges | of other 
ports to, V, 326. 
Reduction of, discussed, I, 549. 
mere: Alexander: . 
‘-Tetter of, on British fortifications on northern 
frontier of United States, III, 598. 
* Mentioned, IT, 132. — 
‘* President court of inquiry, III, 289. 
Papers transmitted to, III, 291, 292. 
Macomb, William H., commander in Navy, ad- 
vancement in grade of, recommended, VI, 257. 
Macon Bill No, 2.—A bill introduced in Congress 
by Nathaniel Macon and passed in May, 1810, 
to relieve American commerce from the depre- 
dations of English and French cruisers and 
privateers. It provided that commerce should 
te free and carried on ‘under sanction of the 
Berlin and Milan decrees of France and the 
“orders in’ council of England, but that if either 
of these nations should withdraw from these 
conventions commerce should be prohibited 
with the nation which retained them, ° 
Madagascar: 
Affairs of, report on, referred to, VIII, 814, ce 
Imprisonment of American citizen in, by 
French authorities, IX, 628, 666. 
Treaty with, VI, 582; VIII, 66. 
Referred to, VIII, 170. 
Maddox, Laura E., act for relief of Robert Morri- 
son and, vetoed, VIII, 724. 
Madeira River, exploration of, referred to, VII, 497. 
Madison, Dolly P.: 
Correspondence with President Jackson on 
death of her husband, IIT, 260. 
Writings of her husband on Constitutional Con- 
vention referred to, III, 260. 
Correspondence’ regarding publication of, 
TIT, 262. 
Madison, James (fourth President United States): 
Annual messages of, I, 473, 482, 491, 514, 534, 547, 
562; 573. 
Biographical sketch of, I, 465. 
Change of possession of Florida from Spain to 
other foreign power objected to, I, 488. 
Commissioner to settle boundary question with 
Georgia, I, 341. 
Conference with Senate regarding Executive 
nominations, declined by, I, 530. 
Constitutional amendment respecting internal 
improvements suggested by, I, 568. 
Death of— 
Announced, III, 230. 
Correspondence of President Jackson and 
Mrs. Madison on, III, 260. 
Executive nominations, conference with Sen- 
ate regarding, declined by, I, 530. 
Finances discussed by, I, 470, 476, 487, 495, 519, 
528, 538, 550, 564, 578. 
Foreign policy discussed by, I, 467, 488. 
Inaugural address of— 
First, I, 466. - 
Second, I, 524. 
Internal improvements discussed by, I, 584. 
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Oath of office, notifies Congress of time and 
place of taking, I, 466. 

Pardon granted deserters from Army by, 1, 
512, 514, 543. : Bee 

Portrait of, I, 464. 

Powers of Federal and State Governments dis- 
cussed by, I, 489, 490, 555, 584- 

Proclamations of— 

Commercial relations with Great Britain— 
Renewed, i, 472. 

Revoked, I, 473. 

Existence of wat between United States aad 

Great Britain, I, 512. 

Extraordinary session of— 

Congress, I, 491, 544. 

‘Senate, I, 586. ‘ 

Land bounties to Canadian volunteers, I, 153. 

Military expedition ag Spanish domin 
ions, f, 56. 

Pardons granted— 

Deserters, I, 512, 514, 543. 

Persons carrying on lawless trade, I, 558. 
Possession of West Florida,I, 480. © 
Preparation for defense of country against 

British forces, I, 545. 

Thanksgiving, I, 513, 532, 558, 560. 
Treaty of peace with Great Britain, I, 560. 

’ Unlawful possession of public lands, I, 572. 
Vessels of United States not to interfere with 

foreign vessels, I, 543. 

Secretary of State, I, 341 rath 

Special session messages of, I, 468, 526. 

State of the Union discussed by, 1,539, 567,573: 

Tariff discussed by, I, 485, 567. 

Thanksgiving proclamations of, I, 513, 532, 558, 
560, | 

Treaty of peace with Great Britain, proclama- 
tion of, regarding, I, 560. 

Veto messages of— 

Endowing church in Mississippi, L 490. 
Incorporating Bank of United States, 1,555. 
Incorporating church in Alexandria, Va., I, 

489. 

Internal improvements, I, 584. 
Naturalization, I, 523. 
Trials in district courts, I, 511. 

Wart with— ; 
Algiers should be declared by Congress, I, 554. 
Great Britain discussed. (See War of 1812.) 

Writings of, on Constitutional Convention re 

ferred to, III, 260. 

Correspondence regarding publication of, 

TIT, 262. 
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Madison Papers, reasons for applying pocket 


veto to resolution to distribute, III, 528, 


Madrazo, Don Juan, claims of, against United 


States, ITI, 49. 


Attorney-General declines to give opinion on, 
TT 233 


Madrid, Spain, exposition at, to celebrate four 


hundredth anniversary of discovery of 
America, IX, 187. ) 

Report of United States commissioners to, 
transmitted, IX, 556. 


Ma‘fia.—A Sicilian secret order which aims # 


substitute its own authority for that legally 


constituted by the State. ‘At first became 
inent_ 1860. In 1874-75 the Italian. pai, n 
ment made some fruitless efforts to suppress 
at It is rca to be the outgrowth of a 
pontifical bull of the fifteenth century which 
_granted < absolution to small malefactors for a 
_money consideration. It depends upon com- 
‘munity of sentiment rather than thorough or- 
ganization for its strength, and its members, 
are bound neither to seek redress at law nor 
give evidence in court. The boycott and black- 
mail are the usual means of offense, but 
violence is often resorted to, Members of the 
society ‘emigrating to the United States have 
established branches in New York, New Or- 
leans, and elsewhere. On the night of Oct. 
15, 1890, David C. Hennessy, chief of police of 
New Orleans, was assassinated before his own 
house by members of the Maffia, to whose band 
“he had traced a number of crimes. The officer 
received 6 wounds, Eleven Italians were 
“arrested charged with the murder. By the 
15th of the following March several of the pris- 
oners had been acquitted, and, despairing of 
convicting any of them, on account of their dis- 


regard of oaths, a mob of enraged citizens, 


headed by a lawyer named Parkerson, broke 
into the jail and put to death the 11 prisoners, 
including those who had been acquitted. In 
_ consequence of the delay in bringing to justice 
the perpetrators of this deed the Italian Gov- 


ernment made a protest against this violation 


of the rights of Italian citizens, and the United 
States arranged the matter amicably by pay- 
ing an indemnity to the families of the mur- 
dered Italians. 
Maffit, John N., mentioned, V, 527. 
Magazines. (See Arsenals and Magazines. ) 
Magicienne, The, appropriation to pay claims of 
owners of, recommended, VI, 382, 
Maguire, Edward, mentioned, VIII, 199. 
Maha Indians, treaty with, IT, 81, 322, 347. 
Mahoney, William H., act to provide for payment 
of claim of, vetoed, IX, 680. 
Mail Matter. (See Postal Service.) 
Mail Routes (see also Cumberland Road): 
Appropriation for, II, 360. 
Discussed by President— 
Adams, J. Q., II, 307, 311, 419. 
Arthur, VIII, 52. 
Buchanan, V, 461. 
Fillmore, V, 89, 134. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 198, 321. 
Hayes, VII, 622. 
Madison, I, 567. 
Monroe, IT, 18, 215, 256. 
Polk, IV, 505, 653. 
Van Buren, ITI, 393, 502, 538- 
Washington, I, 66, 83, 107. 
Little Rock to Cantonment Gibson, Ark., II, 366. 
Referred to, I, 68; II, 2, 5. 


Washington, D. C., to New Orleans, La., sur- 


veyed by Isaac Briggs. I, 376. _ 
Wheeling, W. Va., to point on Mississippi River, 
II, 83, 114. 
Zanesville, Ohio, to seat of government of 
Missouri, IT, 427. 
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Mail Steamebal” (See Postal Service.) | 

Mails, Foreign, transmission of, eal ica 
States referred to, IV, 322. (See also Postal 
Service.) 

Maine.—One of the United States; ‘nickname, 
“The Pine Tree State ;" ‘motto, “Dirigo” (“1 
direct Sot The most nottheasterly State of the 
Union. It extends from lat. 43° 4! to 47° 28’ 
north and from long. 66° 57’ to 71° 7' west. “It 
is bounded on the north by the Province of 
Quebec, on the east by New Brunswick, on the 
southeast and south by the Atlantic, and on the 
west by New Hampshire and Quebec. Agri- 
culture, lumbering, and shipbuilding are the 
chief industries. It is the second State in the 
Union in fisheries. Settlements were made by 
the French under Du Monts in 1604 and by the 
English in 1607. The first permanent settle- 
ment dates from 1623. Maine was a part of 

“the province of Massachusetts Bay in 1691 and 
became a separate State in 1820. The Web- 
ster-Ashburton treaty of 1842 settled the long- 
standing dispute regarding its northeastern 
boundary. The area of the State is 33,040 sq. 
miles and the population in ios was Coat 

Maine: 

Claims of, prelented! III, 277, 470: 
Controversy with New Brunswick referred to, 
III, 588. wal 
Depredations in, committed by lawless’ nen 

from British provinces, ITI, 516. 
Correspondence Tegerding, III, 521, 567 568, 
574. 
Northeastern boundary, correspondence tfe- 
garding. (See Northeastern Boundary. ) 
Usurpation of jurisdiction within, by New 
Brunswick, IT, 424. 

Maine, The.—One of the second-class battle ships 
of the United States Navy. This vessel was 
sent to Havana, Cuba, in January, 1898, on 
a peaceful mission. She was received by the 
Spanish forts and naval vessels in the harbor 
with the courtesies usually extended to visit- 
ing war ships of a friendly power. Her an- 
chorage was selected by the Spanish authorti- 
ties. On the night of Feb. 15, 1898, the Marne 
was destroyed by a submarine mine (X, 52): 
It was believed that the Spaniards, who at 
the time were very much incensed at the in- 
terest Americans were taking in the Cuban 
insurrection, had maliciously destroyed the 
vessel and crew. Two officers and 258 sailors 
and marines lost their lives by the explosion 
(X, 71). An investigation failed to place the 
responsibility for the catastrophe, and Spain 
hastened to send a message of regret at what 
shecalledan “incident.” The blowing up of 
the Maine was among the causes of the war 
with Spain, begun soon afterwards. 

Maine, The, destruction of, in Havana Harbor, 

Cuba, X, 52, 65, 83. 
Findings of court of inquiry discussed, X,52,65. 
Number of lives lost in, report on, X, 7r. 
Proposition of Spain to investigate causes of, 
referred to, X, 65. 
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Halson Rouge, Marquis de, paneity of ee 
by Baron de Carondelet to be tested, TV, 160. __ 

Makah Indians, treaty with, V5 250. ety 

Malay Archipelago.—The largest and fost ime 
portant island group or congeries of _groups 
in the world, stretching from lat. 25° north, to 
, 12° south and from long., 93° to 105° east, It is 


~bounded on the north by the China Sea, onthe. 


east by the Pacific Ocean, and onthe south and 
west by Australia and the Indian Ocean. The 
principal groups are the Sunda Islands, includ- 
ing Sumatra, Java,. Bali, Sumbawa, Flores, 
; Sandalwood, Timor, and several smaller ones; 
the Philippines, in the north; Celebes and the 
Salayer Islands, north of Flores; the Moluccas 
_and others, eastof Celebes, The chief islands 
for trade are Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and the 
Moluccas. The Dutch division of Papua is con- 
sidered a part of the Malay Archipelago. The 
Philippines were taken by the United States 
in 1898. Great Britain is in possession of Sin- 
gapore, Penang, Malacca, and Labuan. Native 
tajasrule most of the islands. ‘The Dutch Hast 
Indies include the greater and richer portion 
of the archipelago, having rights of suzerainty 

_ over the native princes. 

Malheur Reservation, Oreg., referred to, VIII, 82. 

Malietoa, King of Samoan Islands, IX, 110, 439, 

531- r 
Death of, X, 111. 

Mallory, Stephen R., imprisonment of, report of 
AMOIMEY APH SEEL regarding, transmitted, VI, 
378. , 

Malvern Hill (Va.), Battle of.—The last of the 
Seven Days’ Battles before Richmond. Onthe 
morning of July 1, 1862; the Second, Third, and 
Sixth corps: of McClellan’s army, under com- 
mand of Keyes, Franklin, Sumner, Heintzel- 
man, and Porter, were united on Malvern Hill, 
a plateau. near the James River. , The ap- 
proaches to,the: position were commanded by 
about 70 guns, several of them heavy siege can- 
non. TheConfederate attack, under D. H, Hill 
and Magruder, was made about 3 p. m. and it 
continued until 9 p.m. The assailants were 
repulsed. During the night McClellan con- 
tinued his retreat to Harrisons Landing. 

Manassas (Va.), Battle of. (See Bull Run (Va.), 
Battle of.) 

Manassas (Va.), or Bull Run, Second Battle of.— 
On the morning of Aug. 30, 1862, the day after 
the battle of Groveton, the conflict between 
the forces under Pope and those under Jackson 

/ was renewed. The latter, having been reen- 
forced, massed his forces on the left of the Fed- 
eral army with the intention of turning Pope’s 
flank and securing a position on the road to 
Centerville, in Pope’srear. The fiercest fight- 
ing of the day took place about 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon.on the ground where the battle 
of Bull Run had been fought July. 21, 1861, 
By night the left wing of the Union army had 
been driven back about half a mile, the right 
not so far.. Pope, being defeated, retreated to 
Centerville. Federal loss, about 15,000; Con- 
federate, 8,400, (See also Graveton (Va.), 
Battle of.) 
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Mandan Indians. —A tribe of the Siouan family of 
Indians. The were : almost exterminated by 
smallpox i in 1837. _ The survivors consolid: ated 
and now occupy villages i in ‘common wit 
“Hidatsa and. Atikara, on the Fort Berthota 
Reservation, in ‘North Dakota. These Indians 
are of a tight complexion. y They x now ee 
about 250. . , ze 
Mandan Indians: Ree 
Allotment of lands in sao to, referred 
to, VIII, 196. 
Treaty with, TI, 322, 347- 
Manila Harbor (Philippine Islands), Battle ee 
Prior to the beginning of the war with Spain 
the Asiatic Squadron of the United States had 
been lying for several weeks at ‘Hongkong, 
under the command of Commodore (now Ad- 
miral) George Dewey. Upon the issuance of 
the colonial proclamation of neutrality, the 
usual 24 hours’ notice having been given, 
Dewey repaired to ‘Mirs Bay, near ‘Hongkong. 
From there he proceeded, under telegraphic 
orders, to capture or destroy the Spanish fleet 
then assembled at Manila, capital of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, a Spanish Possession off the 
southeast coast of Asia, At daybreak May 1, 
1898, the American fleet ‘entered Manila Bay 
and-before noon effected the total destruction 
of the Spanish fleet, consisting of 10 warships 
and a transport, besides capturing the naval 
station and forts at Cavite, Thus at one blow, 
in a few hours, was annihilated Spain’s naval 
power in the Pacific. Nor.was this all. The 
victory secured to the American commander 
complete control of the bay of Manila, with 
the ability to take the city at will, Not a life 
was lost on the American ships, The wounded. 
numbered only 7. The Spanish loss was 4l2 
officers and men killed and wounded, Aug. 
15, after a brief assault upon the works. of 
Manila by the land forces under Gen, Merritt, 
in which the squadron assisted, the, last. scene. 
of the war was enacted at its, starting place, 
resulting in the unconditional surrender. of 
the city. 
Manila, Philippine Islands (see also- Piilinoine 
Islands): 
Cable communication with, recommended, X, 
123, 148, 224. 
Expeditions to, under command of Gen, Mer- 
ritt, X, go. 
Gen. Otis directed to avoid conflict with in- 
surgents, X, 359. 
Victory of— 
American squadron over Spanish fleet in 
bay of, discussed, X, 72, 90. 
Commander of American squadron— 
Appointed acting rear-admiral, X, 72, 
343. 
Sword to be presented to, and medals to 
men under, X, 77. 
Thanks of Congress.to, and men under, 
X,°73- 
Recommended, X, 72. 
Reply of, X, 77. 
Thanks of President tendered, x, 343, 
Referred to, X, 72, 


, 
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Manila, Philippine Islands—Continued. §)) +1)" 

| Victory of—Continued: 

American squadton over be ar ect in 

bay of—Continued. + f 

Commander of the Augh McCulloch ‘in, 
recognition of services of, atoomuicided, 
X, 80. 

American squadron and liste forces: at, dis- 

- cussed, X94.) 1) 

Thanks of President Rendered) a rae 
ers and men, X, 354... | 

Mann, A. Dudley: 

Special agent to Hungary; eorrespondexite of, 

referred to, V, 41. 

Treaty with Swiss Cathedenstion: concluded 
by, V,98. | 

Manor.—In English law a freehold beat held 
by the lord of the manor, who is'entitled to 

“maintain a tenure between himself and the 
copyhold tenants, whereby a sort of ‘feudal 
relation is kept up between them. Manors 

' closely resemble the feudal estates held in 
Scotland by all proprietors of land. Manors 
of the English type were granted in the United 
States in several of the Colonies on such terms 
that property right carried right ‘of jurisdic- 
tion. In 1636 the proprietor of Maryland or- 
dered that every grant of 2,000 acres seshersks be 
made a manor. 

Mannsfield, Betsey, act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 639. 

Mansfield, Joseph K. F., major-general of volun- 
teers, nomination ‘of, and reasons therefor, VI, 

162-4 5 

Mansfield, Samuel M., commissioner in marking 
boundary between Texas and Mexico, VIII, 319. 

Mantor, Morris T., act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 646. 

Manufactory Bank. 

Manufactures: 
Capital— 

Invested in, discussed, IX, 306. 

Should be applied ‘to internal, I, 455. 
Depression in, mentioned, I, 574. 
Encouragement of, recommended, I, 66, 68, 201, 

205, 330, 469, 484, 495, 553} II, 61, 413. 

Increase of, IT, 107, 191, 413, 545; VII, 37. 
Prosperous condition of, IV, 554. 
Referred to, I, 103, 183, 373, 471; II, 98, 413. 
Statistics of, referred to, V, 535, 536. 

Manypenny, George W., treaty with Indians con- 
eluded by, V, 240, 242, 301, 306, 351. 

Maphet, C. T., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 719. 

Maps of United States, joint resolution providing 
for printing of, vetoed, VIII, 707. 

Marblehead, The, mentioned, X, 92. 

Marbury vs. Madison.—The first important case 
wherein the Supreme Court set aside an act of 
Congress because of conflict with the Consti- 
tution. William Marbury and others had been 
appointed justices of the peace in the District 
of Columbia! by President John Adams, with 
the consent of the Senate. Before their com- 
tmissions were issued Adams was succeeded by 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State. Failing to receive 


(See Bank, Manufactory.) 
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Sos ENQH2 t st 24k 
his commission, Marbury movedithe Supreme 
Court to issue a miandamus to Madison: com- 
manding him to issue it. Ihe court: decided 


, that Marbury was legally entitled to his com- 


mission, but that the court had -no constitu- — 
tional authority to issue a mandamusiin such a 
case, thus declaring unconstitutional a portion 


. of the judiciary act of 1789, which aa eas 


to grant such authority.) 4) 
Marchand, Margaret D., act Risk ee pension fi 
' Reasons for applying er veto to, Witt; 487. 

» Vetoed, VIIT,\429..5 . 

Marcy, Randolph B., report of, on aaa ory 

Big Witchitaw and Brazos rivers: epgare ed, 

> V, 364: saul? satya 
Marey, William L.: Fd pret 

Correspondence regarding outrages comet 
by Canadians on American debhiidesh ‘II, 
401. 

Order sigied by, suppressing an unlawful.ex- 
pedition fitted out: in):California);for:the 
invasion of Mexico, V, 272. F 

Secretary of State, V, 272: tial omitted 

Maria Teresa, The, mentioned, X, 92. j 
Marietta, The, voyage and arrival: of} from San 
Francisco discussed, X, 91. 


‘Marine Conference, International, at oalhasidi- 


ton discussed and recommendations regarding, 
VIII, 595, 785; TX, 33, 58, 63;' 108. 9 17 
Meee Corps.—By an act of the Continental Con- 
gress of Nov. 10, 1775, the Marine, Corps was 
established and the first and second battalions 
of marines were authorized. An act of Con- 
gress of July 11, 1798, reestablished the*corps 
and provided that the marines, while subject at 
all times to the laws and regulations of the 
Navy, were liable at any time to do duty in 
the forts and garrisons of the United States. 
There was no regimental organization, but'the 
corps was to be formed into companies as the 
President might direct. By an act approved 
Mar. 3, 1899, it was provided that the active 
list of line officers of the corps should consist 
of 1 brigadier-general commandant, 5 colonels, 
5 lieutenant-colonels, 10 majors, 60 captains, 60 
first lieutenants, and 60 second lieutenants. 
The enlisted force was to consist of 5 sergeant- 
majors, 1 drum: major, 20 quartermaster-ser- 
geants, 72 gunnery sergeants, 60 first sergeants, 
80 corporals, 80 drummers, 80 trumpeters, and 
4,962 privates. ; 
Marine Corps: 
Appointments in, referred to, IV, 112. 
Compensation to officers of, referred to, TI, 340, 
534. 
Expenditures of, V, 134. 
Appropriation for, recommended, II, 482, 
| Nominations for, referred to, V, 48; VI) 35. 
Plan for peace establishment of, II, 195. 
Rank and position in, discussed, VI, 34. 
Recommendations for, IV, 652. 
Should be merged into artillery or infantry, 
II, 460. 
Marine-Hospital Service discussed, VIII, 346; IX, 


ish 


445. 
Marine-Hospital Service in 1885, 41,714 patients were 
treated by, VIII, 346, 


242 


werny Hospitals: rect age intends ais 
-Constriiction of, referred to, v, 214. j 
. Plan for, referred to, III, 396. ipa 
- Provision for, recommended, I, 336. ME anit 
. Sites for, referred to, ITI, 579, 618: ’ heynLtns 
“Appropriation for, recommended, IV, 100. 
‘Marine, Secretary of.—Up to 1781 the Board of 
» Admiralty had supervision of all naval affairs. 
Feb. 7 of that year the Continental Congress 
‘created the office of Secretary of Marine, whose 
duties corresponded with those of the present 
’ Secretary of the Navy. Before the end of that 
“4 year, however, the duties of the office were 
| transferred to the Treasury Department. 
Marine Signals, international conference at 
Washington for adoption of system: of,, etc., 
| TX, 33. 
Marino, The, proceedings of court regarding, LY, 
329. 
Marion, John H., act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 674. 
Maritime Canal Company referred a IX) 188, 753; 
XX, ror. 
Maritime Law, declaratian concerning, petetred 
to, V, 384, 412. q 
Maritimé Policy, adoption of, by United States 
recommended, X, 115. 
Maritime Rights, correspondence with bopaien 
powers regarding, referred to, VI, 33. 


Maritime War, rights of neutralsand belligerents 


in, discussed, II, 252. 
Uniform action of the powers regarding, II, 300. 

Marks, I. D., contract alleged to have been made 
with Mexico by, referred to, V, 100. 

Marmion Case.—The South Carolina legislature 
in 1822 passed a law providing that any free 
negroes entering the ports of that State on 
ships could be imprisoned until the departure 
of the vessels. This was done in the case of 
negroes on board the Marmion. ‘The district 
court of the United States in 1823 decided that 
this law was contrary to the Constitution and 
incompatible with the international obliga- 

| tions of the United States. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral rendered a similar opinion in 1824: 

Marquez, Leonardo, American citizens murdered 
in Mexico by, V, 565, 645. 

Marriages of American citizens abroad, recom- 
mendations regarding,, VII, 292, 347, 406. 

Marsden, George, imprisonment of, by Brazil, V, 
246. 

Marsden, Joseph, member of commission con- 
cluding treaty for annexation of Hawaiian 
Islands, 1X, 348. 

Marsh, George P., minister to Italy, death of, 
referred to, VIII, 128. 

Marshall, Humphrey, correspondence of, referred 
to, V, 243. 

Marshall, John: 

Letter of Elbridge Gerry to, transmitted, I, 
266, 

Minister to France, nomination of, I, 245, 

Secretary of State, I, 305. 

Marshall, William, treaty with Indians concluded 
by, III, 135. 

Marshals, United States: 

Acts making appropriations to pay fees of, 
vetoed, VII, 541, 545, 591, 592. 
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Marshals, United States—Continued)) {101 
Appropriations for maintenance of service of, 


ai _recommended, VII,. 52205 73- 1 al ye 


Necessity for, referred to, VII, 583. | 
. Compensation to, er aeres eaten VIII, 


' 183), 249, 354, 518.5 | MHitgeet 
Referred to, I, 99. 


-Marthas Vineyard, Mass., Jands IME by 


proclamation for light-houses on, II, 658. 


Martial Law.—A system of government under the 


direction of military authority. It is an arbi- 
trary kind of law, proceeding directly fromthe 
military power and having no:immediate con- 
stitutional or legislative sanction. It is, only 
justified by necessity and supersedes all civil 
government. Sir Matthew Halesaid: “ Martial. 
law is built on no settled principle, but is arbi- 
trary, and, in truth, no law, but sometimes in- 
dulged, rather than allowed, as law.” Suspen- 
sion of the writ of habeas corpus is essentially 
a declaration of martial law. |‘‘In this case,” 
says Blackstone, ‘‘the nation parts with a por- 
tion of liberty to secure its permanent welfare, 
and suspected persons may then. be arrested 
without cause assigned,”’ : 

Martin, Alexander, legislative act of North. Caro- 
lina received from, transmitted, I, 72: 

Martin, Elijah, act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 677. 
Martin, Henry W., treaty with Indians agusuided 
by, VI, 194., cue init 
Martin, Morgan L., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, IV, 679. : f 
Martin vs. Hunter’s SPAN 1791 Martin 
brought suit of ejectment against, the de- 
fendant in the district court'of Virginia for the 
recovery of certain lands, . The court decided 
for the defendant. The court. of appeals)of 
Virginia reversed this decision, and their judg- 
ment was reversed by the United States, Su- 
preme Court in 1816. The court of appeals of 
Virginia refused to execute this judgment, de- 
claring that the ‘‘appellate power of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States does not ex- 
tend to this court under a sound construction 
of the Constitution of the United States,” and 
that ‘the act of Congress to that effect is not 
in pursuance of said Constitution." The Su- 
preme Court overruled this decision and thus 

established its jurisdiction upon such points. 

Martinez, F. P., Mexican minister, mentioned, 
III, 573- 

Martinique, tonnage on American sean ae re- 
ferred to, II, 560. 

Marty, Martin, member of Gaieaeass Commis- 
sion, IX, 65. ! 
Marvin, William, provisional ie: of Flonida, 

appointed, VI, 329. 
Mary, The, capture and sequestration of, by. Neth- 
erlands, III, 395. 
Claims arising out of, III, 476. 

Mary Lowell, The, seizure of, by Spanish authori- 
ties referred to, VII, 32. 

Maryland,—One of the thirteen original States 
of the Union; motto, ‘“Fatti maschii; parole 
femine”’ (‘‘Deeds are men; words are wom- 
en’’). It was founded by Lord Baltimore in 
1634 and named in honor of Henrietta Maria, 
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-swife of ‘Charles I. Maryland extends from 
lat. 37° 53! to 39° 43' north and from: long. 75°. 4’ 
» to79°'33/ west. It is bounded on the, north by 

Pennsylvania, on the east by Delaware and 

» the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by Chesapeake 
Bay, on the southwest by Virginia and West 

«Wirginia (separated) by the Potomac), and on 
_ the west by West Virginia. ) It is:divided, into 
two parts by the Chesapeake Bay. The State 

is noted for its oysters, Various branches of 

| agriculture are carried.on, It was first settled 
at) St. Marys in 1634 as.a proprietary colony of 

| the Calvert family, but was governed as a royal 
| province from 1691 to 1716.. The Mason and 

» Dixon line: was established as the boundary 
_ between Maryland and Pennsylvania about 
1766... Maryland has an area of 12,210 sq. miles 
and.a population (1900) of , ‘deine fi 

Maryland (see also Baltimore) : 

) Act of general assembly of, rhe ee to Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal Co., II, 304. 

Census of, referred to, I, 333. } y 

.Cession of Government interest in Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal to, considered, III, 559. 

_ Claims of, against United States for expendi- 

tures during War of 1812, II, 328. 

Combinations, unlawful in, discussed aud 
proclamations against, VII, 448, 472. 

Constitutional amendments received from 
governor of, I, 71. > 

District of Columbia, portion of, ceded to Con- 

gress by, I, too. . 

Referred to, I, 94: ; 

Legislature of, arrest and siecies se of mem- 
bers of, would not be justifiable, VI, 17, 

Loan of, to Washington City, payment, of, 
guaranteed by United States, I, 333. 

Ratification of amendment to Federal exec 
tution by, referred to, I, 71, 259. 

Unlawful combinations in, discussed and prdc- 
lamations against, VII, 448, 472. 

Maryland in Liberia.—A negro colony to the east- 

ward of Cape Palmas, in what; is now the 
Republic of Liberia, Africa, founded by the 
Maryland State Colonization Society in 1834. 
Expeditions sent to Monrovia in 1831,and 1832 
proved unsuccessful. John Russworm, a citi- 
zen of Monrovia, was chosen the first governor 
in 1836.. In 1857 it became part of Liberia. 

Mason and Slidell, Confederate envoys to Great 
Britaim and France, removal of, from British 
steamer Trent, VI; 61, 62, 63,66,67; 

Mason, Otis T., member of Board on Geographic 
Names, IX, 212, 

Mason and Dixon’s Line.—The boundary line be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Maryland. It is co- 
incident with the parallel. of 39° 43’, begin- 
ning‘at the Delaware River and running 244 
miles to the westward, and was laid out by two 
eminent English mathematicians and astrono- 
mers, Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, 
about 1766: Lord Baltimoreand William Penn 
having disputed the boundary between their 
adjoining grants, the case was taken to Lon- 
don for adjudication and the parties to the suit 
were ordered to have the line run. The sur- 
veyors marked the line with boundary posts, 
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haying on one side the arms,of Penn and on 
the other those of Lord Baltimore, The line 
-ipgcame;famons in later: domats marking in 
Part the boundary between free and slave 
_ States. During the discussion in Congress on 
the Missouri compromise John Randolph. of 
| Roanoke made free, use of this phrase, which 
_ contributed to its more PORN use as such di- 
vidingline. ., 
Masonic, The, | canficeations of attempted, by 
Spain, discussed, VIII, 39, 172.;; .; 
Indemnity, for, awarded, VIII, 334... 
Massachuset Indians.—A tribe of the i comaais 
) stock of Indians formerly inhabiting the, east- 
ern portion of the present State of Massachu- 
setts and the basins of the Neponset and 
Charles rivers, In,1617 they were much reduced 
by; pestilence. . The, Massachuset, Indians in 
1650. were gathered into the villages of the 
, Praying Indians and lost, their tribal identity. 
They were always friendly to the whites. ._ : 
Massachusetts.—One of the thirteen original 
States of the Union; nickname, ‘‘The Old Bay 
State;’’ motto, ‘‘Ense petit placidam sub liber- 
tate quietem”’ (‘‘ With the sword sheseeks quiet 
peace under liberty”). It was named from the 
Massachuset Indians, who occupied the eastern 
partoftheterritory. Thename means ‘‘At the 
great hills.” Massachusetts extends from lat. 
41° 14’ to 42°53’ north and from long. 69° 53’ to 73° 
32/ west. Itisbounded on the north by Vermont 
and New Hampshire, on the east by the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, on the south by the Atlantic Ocean, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, and on, the 
west by New York. Massachusetts chartered 
the first college in America, It, has pro- 
duced more eminent literary men than any 
other State of the Union. . It is the leading 
State in the manufacture, of boots, and shoes 
and cotton and woolen goods. The commer- 
cial. interests of the State are also extensive. 
It was visited by, Gosnold in 1602 and settled at 
Plymouth in 1620... This was the third in the 
order of settlement of the British Colonies in 
America. Later settlements were made at 
Salem and Boston in 1628,and 1630, A Confed- 
erate union of the Massachusetts, Plymouth, 
New Haven, and Connecticut Colonies existed 
from 1643 to 1684 for defensive purposes. Mas- 
sachusetts took an important part in the Revo- 
lutionary War and the organization of the 
Government. It was the scene of Shay’s Re- 
bellion in 1786-87. It has an area of 8,315 sq. 
miles and a population (1900) of 2,805,346. 
Massachusetts (see also Boston; Lynn): 
Claims of, for services rendered by militia in 
War of 1812 discussed, II, 226, 285. 
Constitution of United States, ratification of 
certain articles of, evidence of, I, 174. 
Governor of— 
Referred to,.I, 73. 
Refusal of, to furnish militia for defense of 
frontier, I, 516. 
Prisonersin, provision for, recommended,I, ror. 
Massachusetts, The, appropriation to owners for 
detention of the Perthshire by, recommended, 
VI, 46. 
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Massachusetts, The (battle ship), mentioned, x, 
np hs 

Massachusetts Bay Company.—A colonizing com- 
‘pany chartered in England, Mar. 19, 1628, by 
John Humphrey, John Endicott, and others. 
‘The company grew out of the’ preexisting 

-" Dorchester Company, and was the result of 

“imperiled political and religious tights in 
England under Charles I. The patentees re- 
ceived a grant of land extending from the 
Atlantic to the “‘Western Ocean,” in width 
from a line running 3 miles north of the Mer- 

‘timac to one running 3 miles south of the 

‘Charles. Endicott headed a colony which 

~'settled at Salem in September, 1628. Mar. 4, 

1629, a new charter was granted to the governor 

“and company of Massachusetts Bay, and the 
‘old officers were succeeded by John Winthrop 
as governor, with a deputy and 18 assistants. 
In 1630 Winthrop, at the head of a large body of 
settlers, transferred the company headquarters 
to America and founded Boston.’ Under this 
‘charter Massachusetts carried on her BUyeear 
ment for 55 years. 

Massacre of Christians. (See Armenians.) 

Mataafa, insurrection in Samoan Islands under, 

TX, 439, 531- 
Arrangements for return of, and other exiles, 
ey Ke 

Matanzas, Cuba, harbor and forts at, shelled by 
‘American squadron, - X, 90. 

Mather, Thomas, treaty with Indians concluded 
by, I, 323. 

Mathews, John, district supervisor, nomination 
of, I, 99. 

Matlock, Gideon C., treaty with Indians con- 
‘cluded by, IV, 454. 

Matta, Mr. (See Baltzmore, The.) 

Matthews, Edmund 0,, member of Gun Foundry 

‘Board, VIII, 16r. 
Matthews, George, instructions to, regarding 
possession of Florida, I, 506. 
Unauthorized conduct of, discussed and pow- 
ets given, revoked, I, 507. 

Matthews, James U., recorder of deeds, District of 
Columbia, nomination of, and reasons there- 
for, VIII, 531. 

Maury, Matthew F. : 

Immigration plans of, referred to, VI, 373. ° 
Improvement in science of nautical affairs by, 
V, 134. 

Maximilian (Ferdinand Maximilian Joseph): 
Capture and execution of, referred to, VI, 527. 
Decrees of— 

Declaring blockade of ports proclaimed void, 
VI, 433. 
Reestablishing slavery in Mexico referred 
to, VI, 371. 
Organization for purpose of avenging death of, 
referred to, VI, 582. 

Moxwell, Hugh, authority issued to, to arrest un- 
lawful expedition, V, 161. 

Maybrick, Florence E., imprisonment of, in 
Great Britain, IX, 669. 

Mayflower Compact.—Before the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers the company gathered in the 
cabin of the Mayflower, in Provincetown Har- 


bor, Nov. 11, 1620,and there bound themselves 

into a body politic and pledged themselves to 

abide individually and collectively by the laws 

' they should make. i 

Mayson, F. G., lieutenant in Marine’ Corps, op 
pointment of, referred’ to, IV, 423. f “ 

Maysville, Washington, Paris and exten 
Turnpike Road Co., act authorizing’ woke: 
‘tion of stock in, vetoed, IT, 483. - 

Mazzei Letter.—A private letter written by 
Thomas Jefferson toan Italian named Mazzei 

“in 1796. The letter was translated and pub- 
lished in an English paper. It aroused much 
animosity against Jefferson by its supposed 
allusion to Washington and others as those 
““Samsons in the field and Solomons in the 
council” who had formed an Anglican mon- 
archical aristocratic party in America whose 
avowed object was “to draw over us the sub- 
tance, as they had already done the no of 
the British Government.” 

Mead, Cowles: ; 

Arrival of Aaron Burr in’ Mississippi an- 

nounced by, I, 419. 

Surrender of Aaron Burr announced by, I, 421. 
Mead, James R., act for relief of, vetoed, ‘hab an 
wenad? George G.: 

Instructions to, referred to, VI, 628. 

Order to, regarding suppression of military 

expedition, VI, 433. 

Meade, Richard W., imprisonment of, by Spain 
and claim arising out of, ‘II, 25. 

Meade, Richard W., United States Navy: ~ 
Agreement with great chief of Tutuila con- 

cluded by, VII, 168. 

Mentioned, IX, gor. 

Measures. (See Weights and Measures.) 

Meat Products. (See Animalsand Animal Prod- 
ucts. ) 

Mechanicsville (Va. ), Battle of.—One of the Seven 
Days’ Battles before Richmond. On June 26, 
1862, Lee massed his troops on his left, A. P. 
Hill crossing to the north side of the Chicka- 

hominy and being supported by Longstreet 
and D. H. Hill. Jackson joined the Confeder- 
ate forces later. The Confederate attack on 

Fitz John Porter at dawn was repulsed; but 

the Federal army subsequently retired.’ Ac- 

cording to Federal accounts, the Confederate 
loss was 1,500, the Union 361. This battle is 
also called the battle of Beaver Dam Creek. 

Bech carats Declaration.—A series of resolu- 
tions purporting to have been adopted by the 
citizens of Mecklenburg County, N.C., May 20, 
1775, declaring their independence of ‘Great 
Britain, followed by a second series of resolu 
tions, adopted on the 31st of May, providing 
for a local government. ‘The independence 
resolutions were first published in 1819 and cre- 
ated much discussion as to their genuitieness. 
They contained several phrases almost or 
quite identical with portions of the document 
adopted at Philadelphia July 4, 1776. thomas 
Jefferson immediately declared them fraudu- 
lent. It was admitted that the original Meck- 
lenburg resolutions were burned in 1800 and 
that those published in 1819 were reproduced 
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2 Stone memory by a son of one of the secretaries 
of themeeting. The North Carolina legislature 
ys investigated the matter and secured enough evi- 
"dence to'warrant them ‘in making May 20 a 
‘State holiday. ‘The historians are divided in 
“opinion. Hildreth, one of the most critical, ad- 
“mits the validity of the Declaration, but, curi- 
" ously enough, ‘says it was made May’ 31. Ban- 
croft contends that only a’ provisional govern- 
ment was formed, and that‘ on the date of the 
» gist. ‘There is ‘no dispute as to the fact that a 
* government was organized. In North Carolina, 
‘among thé Scotch-Irish people, there exists lit- 
‘tle doubt that’ the Mecklenburgers declared 
‘theirindependenceon May 20,1775. | ‘William A. 
~ Graham, Secretary of the Navy from 1850 to 1852 
* and candidate ‘of the Whigs for Vice-President 
in 1852, was the son ‘of Joseph Graham, who 
“was present at the meeting in Charlotte which 
_ declared itidependence, and testified tothe fact. 
Mocktenburg-Schwerin. A Grand Duchy ‘and a 
State’of the German’ Empire. | It ‘is bounded 
‘ven the north by the Baltic Sea, on the east by 
Ponierania and Meécklenburg-Strelitz; on the 
south by Brandenburg and’ Hannover, and on 
the'west by Liibeck, Ratzeburg, and Schleswig- 
‘Holstein. The chief occupation of the people 
is agticulture. The government is'a constitu- 
. tional hereditary’ monarchy, with 2) members 
in’ the’ Bundesrath”and’6 members in the 
‘Reichstag. Prevailing religion is Protestant. 
It joined the new German Empire’ in’ 1871. 
“Area,'5,135 sq: miles; etigg’ ag hy (1900), ones. 
Mecklenburg-Schwerii: : 
Treaty with, IV, 567, 620. ° 


\ Vessels of, discriminating duties on, suspended 


‘by proclamation, III, 146. 
Medary, Samuel, mentioned, V, 469: 
Medical’ Museum, Army, building for, recom- 
‘mended, VII, 620; VIII, 193; 246. 
Medill, William, treaty with Indians concluded 
by, IV, 671. 
Mediterranean Sea: 
Naval force in, should bé increased, I, 345, 368; 
TI, 257. 
Piracies in, IT, 363. 
‘Trade with, I, 83, 85, 86 
Vessels sent to, for protection of commerce, I, 
326, 359, 370; II, 62, 257, 308, 362, 445. 
Mediterranean Squadron referred to, IV, 52, too. 
Medium of Exchange: 
Augmentation of, discussed, IT, 74. 
Discussed by President— 
Buchanan, V, 437. 
Grant, VII, 29, 244, 285. 
Johnson, VI, 571, 679. 
Madison, T, 565, 578. 
Monroe, IT, 74. 
Tyler, IV, 44, 82, 266. 
Gold and silver— 
Hope expressed that use of, for, will become 
general, III, 164. 
To ‘take’ place of bills below $20 recom- 
mended, III, 166. 
Paper uséd as, discussed, IV, 44, 82. 
Restoration of uniform system of, recom- 
“mended, 1,578. 
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Mee-sée-qua-guilch ax gee treaty with, bs 379. 
Meigs, Montgomery C. : > eer HUE 
‘Act making appropriation feb atin 
‘expenses, including ‘work ‘to ‘be’ super- 
‘intended by, discussed, V,597, 9 
be da lal on commission to examiné stubject 
“of reorganization of Army, VII, 398. ‘ 
Report of,on— tS HE" ay 
Extension of Capitol teahoinathed Vv, ea 
Error in, referred to, V,385.'") *°" "en" 
‘Water supply for Washington City, V, 189. 
Meigs, Return J., treaty with Pacis ton- 
cluded by, ITI, 26s. 
Melbourne, Australia: 

‘International exhibition at, to celebrate cen- 
tenary of founding of reas South Wales, 
© VIII, 591. nf ot ariel aronott 

International Exhibition of Arts and Indus- 
“tries at, discussed, VII, 567, 607 }-VIIT, 382°?" 

Melcher, Jacob, essien in jolie nomination’ ge 
I, 63. mm nlf eit 15 
Melcher, Louis, act granting pension #8 vetoed, 

VILL, 418: 

Melton, Miss, assailants of,in Turkey, conviction 

of, discussed, IX, 530: 

Members of Congress. 

Senators.) ° 

Memphis (Tenn.), capture’ of.—Aftéer the evacua- 
tion of Corinth, Miss., by Beauregard, Fort 

Pillow, 40 miles above Meniphis, was useless, 

as the Union army could take it from the rear. 

The Confederates therefore spiked the guts, 

burned the barracks and what supplies they 

could’ not take away, ‘and ‘their gunboats 
dropped down the tiver to Memphis. ‘The 

Confederate fleet consisted of 8 vessels, mount- 

ing 28 guns, commanded by Commniddorée Mont- 

gomery. On June 6, 1862, Commodore Davis, 
with 5 Union gunboats and 2 rams, appeared 
before the city, and Montgomery went forth 
to give him battle. After 1 hour and 20 min- 
utes of fierce fighting the Confederate fleet 
was defeated. Col. Ellet, who built the rams, 
was the only person injured on the Federal 
side. The number of killed and wounded on 
the Confederate side is not known, but was 
probably between 80 and too. 

Memphis, Tenn., navy-yard to be established at, 

IV, 349. 
Proposition of city authorities of, relative to, 
V, 296. 
Memphremagog, Lake. 
magog. ) 
Men-of-War. (See Vessels, United States.) 
Menard, Pierre, treaty with Indians concluded 
by, II, 422, 423, 425, 466. 
Mendenhall, Thomas C.: 

Chairman of Board on Geographic Names, 
IX, 212. 

Letter of, and memorial regarding preservation 
of forests transmitted, IX, 60. 

Menocal, Anecito G., mentioned, VITI, 328. 

Menominee Indians.—A tribe of the Algonquian 
family of Indians, which since it first became 
known to the whites has occupied lands in 

Wisconsin and upper Michigan, chiefly along 

the Menominee River and the west side of 


(See Representatives ; ; 


(See Lake Memphre- 
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Green Bay, and extending south to the Fox 
River and west to the Mississippi. The name 
_ means “wild rice men,” from their principal 
article of food. The French translated the 
name into “Folles Avoines,” by which: the 
_ Menominees are sometimes known. ‘They 
now number about 1,300 at the Green Bay 

(Wis.) Agency. In the early Indian wars they 

sided with the British. ; 

Menominee Indians: 

Lands ceded to United States by, IV, nan 

Referred to, V, 305. f 

Sale of timber on reservation of, poe 7% 
VII, 72. 

Treaty with, I, 20, 347, 391 430, 541, 6353 In, 
272; IV, 451, 671; V, 240, 363. 

Menominee Reservation, Wis., sale of timber on, 
referred to, VIII, 72. 

Mercantile Marines of France, Germany, Great 
Britain, and Italy referred to, VII, 393. |. «; 

Merchant Marine.—The British navigation acts, 
beginning in 1645, prohibited importations into 
the Colonies except in English or colonial built 

_ ships.. Though seriously restricting commerce, 
these acts served to stimulate the shipbuilding 
interest. Between 1789 and 1797 the registered 
tonnage increased 384 per cent. From 1837 to 

1857 the tonnage increased from 810,000 to 

» 2,268,000, andin 1861 the aggregate tonnage of 

American registered vessels reached the high- 

est point in its history—5,539,813. This nearly 

equaled the combined tonnage of all other na- 
tions excepting Great Britain, which alone was 

_ slightly in excess of it. For various reasons 

American shipping has fallen off since the 

Civil War, until itis quite insignificant. 

Merchant Marine. (See Commerce discussed.) 

Merchant Vessels: 

Claims resulting from destruction of United 
States vessels by Confederate vessels re- 
ferred to, VII, ro. 

Discussed, X, 14, 16, 113, 134, 156, 2II, 235, 
429. 

Naval force for protection of, in Mexican ports, 
ete., recommended, V, 569. 

Mercier, Henri, French minister, visit of, to Rich- 
mond, Va., referred to, VI, 153. 

Meridian Conference, International: 

At Washington discussed, VIII, 131, 213, 240, 254, 
595- 

Invitation of Italian Government to attend, 
IX, 111. 

Meriwether, David, treaties with Indians con- 
cluded by, II, 20; V, 351. 

Mero District. (See Miro District.) 

Merrimac, The. (See Hampton Roads (Va.), 
Battle of.) 

Merrimac, The (Confederate ram), engagement 

of, with— 
_ Cumberland, VI, 144. 

Monitor, VI, 112. 

Merrimac, The.—This vessel, a two-masted iron 
steamship of 5,oootons, was used by the United 
States in the Spanish-American War asa col- 
lier. During the month of May, 1898, the Span- 
ish fleet under Admiral Cervera took refuge 
in the harbor of Santiago. The city of San- 


tiago in wellsiocatedeithin thelhatbors about 5 
miles from the ocean proper. The channel 


_ leading from the harbor out to the ocean is at 
_certain points quite narrow and comparatively 
_ easy to obstruct. This channel was well cov- 


ered by Spanish batteries on shore, so that it 
was deemed unwise on the part of the Ameri- 
can officers to attempt to enter the harbor with 
warships. The American commander decided 
to attempt to block the channel, and for this: 
purpose concluded to sink the Merrimac at a 
narrow point. It follows necessarily that such 
an undertaking would be exceedingly danger- 
ous to those who were to steer the unarmed 
vessel within the channel, and then at, the 
proper moment sink it and endeavor to escape 
by swimming ashore or attempting to reach a 
lifeboat. Assistant Naval Constructor Rich- 
mond P. Hobson was chosen at his own re- 
quest to execute the hazardous undertaking. 
Volunteers-were called for to accompany and 
assist him. Fifteen hundred officers and men 
responded, gallantly tendering, services, and 
begged that they be accepted. Six only were 
accepted, whose names are Daniel Montague, 
chief master-at-arms of the Vew York; George 
Charette, gunner’s mate of the New York; 
John Murphy, cockswain of the Jowa; Fran- 
cis Kelley, water tender; George F. Phillips, 
machinist; and Cockswain O. W. Deignan, 
the last three of the Merrimac. Randolph 
Clousen, cockswain of the New York, was dur- 
ing the delay of one day added to the com- 
pany. On the morning of June -3,. 1898,, at 
about half past 3 o’clock, Hobson steered 
straight into the channel under a heavy fire 
from Spanish guns on both sides. As the Mer- 
vimac reached the spot that had been picked 
out for her sinking he gave orders to explode 
the torpedoes. Two of them only exploded. 
Amid the tremendous fire from the shore bat- 
teries, the firing of 8 electric mines in the 
channel, and torpedoes from 2 Spanish ves- 
sels the collier sank, her masts and smoke- 
stack showing above the water, obstructing but 
not blocking the fairway. As the ship went 
down the Spaniards sent up a cheer, believing 
they had sunk some large war vessel. Hobson 
and his men held on to a catamaran belong- 
ing to their sunken ship for about. an hour; 
Just after sunrise a steam launch came down 
the harbor with Admiral Cervera on board. 
Hobson and his men. were taken on board: the 
launch, were courteously treated by their cap- 
tors, and placedin prison. They were all ex- 
changed July 6. The sinking of the Merrz- 
mac was an act of heroism which challenged 
the admiration of the world. The President, 
in a message to Congress, speaking of the in- 
cident, said: ‘‘This enterprise, demanding 
coolness, judgment, and bravery amounting 
to heroism, was carried into successful execu- 
tion in the face of a persistent fire from the 
hostile fleet as well as from the fortifications 
on shore” (X, 80). Rear-Admiral Sampson 
said: “I can not myself too earnestly express 
my appreciation of the conduct of Mr, Hobson 
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and his gallant crew. I venture to say that 


_@ more brave and daring thing has not been 


done since Cushing blew up the Albemarle” 
' (X, 81). The President! recommended that a 
vote of thanks be given Hobson by Congress. 
He and his crew were subsequently promoted. 


Merrimac, The (United States collier), sinking of, 


in Santiago Harbor, Cuba, by Lieut. Rich- 
' mond P.' Hobson, X, 80, 91. 
‘Naval Cadet Powell to be made ensign for at- 
tempting to rescue force of, X, 81. 
Thanks of Congress to Lieut. Hobson and Pro- 
' motion of, recommended, X, 81. 


Merritt, Edwin A., collector of ene ere of New 


York: 
Congratulations of President on confirmation 
of, VIT, 549. 
: Modine of We submitted BY, VII, 550, 
ts 555." 


Merritt, Wesley 2 = 


Directed to aid in executing laws in Indian 
Territory, EX, 48. 
' Expeditions to Philippine Islands under com- 
mand of, X, 90. 
Attack upon and surrender of Manila, X, 94. 
Thanks of President tendered, X, 354. 
Instructions of President regarding military 
occupation of islands, X, 344, 346, 347. 
Joint occupancy with seg not to be 
permitted, X, 354. ; 


Merryman Case.—Merryman, a citizen of Mary- 


land, was arrested at his homein 1861 by order 
of an officer of the United States Army and 
charged with treason. He was imprisoned in 

' Fort McHenry.’ Chief Justice Taney granted 
-a writ of habeas corpus, which the officer in 
charge of the prisoner refused to execute on 

~ the ground that the President had suspended 
the writ. The case was taken before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The court 
decided that pewer to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus was not vested in the President, 
Congress alone having that privilege, and that 
a military officer has noright toarresta person 
not subject to the Rules and Articles of War 
except in aid of judicial authority. (See also 
Habeas Corpus; Milligan Case. 

Mertz, Anna, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 670: 

Mescalero Agency, N. Mex., buildings at, recom- 
mended, VIII, 105. 

Mescalero Reservation, N. Mex., improvements 
on, payment to settlers for, recommended, 
VIII, 397. 

Messages and Papers of the Presidents, resolution 

authorizing compilation of, and requesting 
Hon. James D. Richardson to take charge of 
of the work of preparing the same, I, 111. 

Messages, Presidential.—A written communica- 
tion by the President to Congress. At the 
beginning of each session an annual message 
is transmitted going into details of our stand- 
ing as a nation and recommending such ac- 
tion by the House and Senate as may be 
deemed necessary to the progress of the coun- 
try or the correction of abuses. Special mes- 
sages are sent from time to time to either or 
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' both Houses, submitting treaties or corre- 
spondence, or in answer to a’ request from 
either branch for particular information, or to 
recommend specific or immediate legislation. 
Veto messages are sent with the returned bills 
which the President disapproves, in which he 
states his reasons for such disapproval. - After 
pointing out wherein a bill fails to meet the 
requirémeénts of the case he usually suggests — 
the way to an effective measure that may re- 
ceive Executive sanction. Article II, section 3, 
of the Constitution declares that the President 
“shall from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the’state of the Union and rec- 
ommend to their consideration such measures 
as he shall judge necessary and expedient.” 
Washington and John Adams read their an- 
nual messages to Congress. Jefferson inaugu- 
rated the custom, since followed by all of his 
successors, of sending messages in ‘writing to 
Congress (I, 325). They are carried’ by the 
private secretary of the President, who is re- 
ceived at the door of the Senate or House, and 
whose preserice is formally announced by an 
officer of the body, whereupon he Secale the 
message to the clerks. 

Messages, Presidential. (See Annual Messages; 
Special session messages; Veto messages, un- 
der the several Presidents. ) 

Metals, Precious. (See Gold and Silver.) 

Meteor, The, seizure and detention of, referred 
to, VI, 382. 

Meteorological Observatory, establishment of, at 
Fort Myer, Va., recommended, VIII, 205. 

Metric Convention with certain foreign govern- 
ments referred to, VII, 353, 608. 

Metric System, obligatory use of, referred to, VII, 
456. (See also Decimal System, etc.) 

Mexican War.—The Mexican War grew out of 
the annexation of Texas by the United States. 
Mar. 2, 1836, Texas seceded from Mexico and 
declared her independence, which she main- 
tained by the defeat of Santa Anna in the bat- 
tle of San Jacinto, Apr. 21, 1836. The United 
States, England, France, and Belgium recog- 
nized the new Government as independent. 
Dec. 29, 1845, Texas was annexed to the United 
States. A dispute as to the boundary induced 
President Polk to order Gen. Taylor to take a 
position in the disputed territory on the left 
bank of the Rio Grande. Here (near Mata- 
moros) he was attacked Apr. 23, 1846, by Mexi- 
cans under Arista, and a portion of his army 
wascaptured. Taylor advanced into the north 
of Mexico, leaving garrisons at Corpus Christi 
and at Fort Brown, opposite Matamoros, and 
after the battles of Palo Alto (May 8, 1846), 
Resaca de la Palma (May 9, 1846), Buena Vista 
(Feb. 22, 23, 1847), and a number of lesser fights, 
in which the Mexicans were defeated, he ob- 
tained control of all northern Mexico. Gen. 
Scott, landing at Vera Cruz, advanced to the 
City of Mexico, defeating Santa Anna at Cerro 
Gordo (Apr. 17, 18, 1847), Contreras (Aug. 19, 20, 
1847), Churubusco (Aug. 20, 1847), and Molino 
del Rey (Sept. 7, 8, 1847), causing the surren- 
der of the capital and the termination of the 
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_ war Sept. 14, 1847.. During. these operations in 
., Mexico Gen. Kearny and Lieut. Frémont occu- 
_ pied California and New Mexico with Ameri- 
_ can troops. Under the treaty of peace signed 
_ at Guadalupe Hidalgo (IV, 573), Mexico, upon 
. payment by the United States of $15,000,000 
and of private claims which amounted to 
_ $3,250,000, ceded to the latter the territory 
now comprising Nevada, Utah, most of Ari- 
_ zona, a large part of New Mexico, portions 
of Colorado and WRRNDEs and all, of Cali- 
fornia (IV, 587). ; 
‘Mexican Wars, | 
American blood shed on. RES “el Iv, 
442. ' 
‘American forces— ; 
Gallantry of, referred to, IV, Bae 
General officer totake command of, required, 
TV, 508. 
Increase in, recommended, IV,,508. 
Kind of money paid to, inquired into, IV, 
: 510... j 
_ Movement of, referred to, IV, 440, 484. 
_ Return of; to United States, IV, 590. 
, American territory invaded by Meas forces, 
IV, 442. 
Ample cause of war against Mexico asserted, 
TV, 479, 533- 
Appropriation by Congress for. prosecuting, 
referred to, IV,537. 
Armistice referred to, IV, 574. 
Battle of— 
Buena Vista, IV, 535. 
Cerro Gordo, IV, 536. 
Churubusco, IV, 536. 
City of Mexico, IV, 541. 
Contreras, IV, 536. 
Monterey, IV, 492. 
Palo Alto, IV, 445, 450, 492. ws 
Resaca de la Palma, IV, 445, 450, 492. 
Vera Cruz, IV, 535. 
Bounty lands for soldiers in, recommended, 
IV, 515. 
Charge that American army invaded territory 
of Mexico refuted, IV, 482. 
Discussed, IV, 437, 445; 450, 456, 471, 513, 533) 565, 
587, 631. 
Executive orders concerning, IV, 383, 523. 
Existence of, proclaimed by— 
Mexico, IV, 442. 
United States, IV, 470. 
_ Referred to, IV, 534. 
Expenses of conducting, IV, 451, 497, 515, 536, 
591; V, 17. 
Loan necessary to meet, IV, 497; V, 17. 
Mexico should be held responsible for, IV, 
498, 523; 537> ’ 
Forces of United States in, IV, 640. 
Increase of, recommended, IV, 508. 
Gen. Arista in command of Mexican forces, 
IV, 441. 
Gen. Scott in command of American troops, 
IV, 448. 
Assignment of command to, discussed, IV, 
448. 
Correspondence with, referred to, IV, 448. 
Recall of, referred to, IV, 449, 581. 


\ upon, referred to, IV, 449) sa! 
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iat Sa in command, of American troops, 
IV; 441.) 4) amatt 40 fin. Sa 


eh ee aan to,. seferneditos Iv, 


449. - oP. wey tg. od adn nds. te ato 
. Brevet rank of _major-general, conferred 
gen veoh 
Referred to, IV, 519, 565; 568, 569., Cit iat 
General officer to take command of American 
forces required, IV, 508... 
Government established in Mexico = oe 
can army officers discussed, IV, 506...» 
Imposition of duties. as war measure proposed, 
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IV, 502,516, bh ciehkt ithrek 
Increase in army recommended by President 
Polk, IV, 508. , 


Invasion threatened oe Mexico because of 
annexation of ‘Texas, IV, 440,442... 1 | 

Letters of marque and reprisal against Mexi- 
can vessels recommended, IV, 496.) ));..0 

Liberal provision for sustaining: military 
forces recommended, IV, 443. 

Means of transmitting letters to and from 
American army in Mexico, IV, 509. 

Measure for raising additional force recom- 
mended, IV, 504. 

Mexican general considers naaitilicd: ‘begun, 
IV, 441. 

Military contribution levied upon | Mexico. 
(See Mexico. ) 

Not provoked by United States, TW) ya. mak 

Operations of American army near Matamoros 
referred to, IV, 443. 

Peace concluded, IV, 587. 

Pirates commissioned by Mexico, IV, 495. 

Ports of Mexico, in possession of American 
forces ordered to be opened, IV, 523, 529. : 

Proclamations concerning, IV, 469s 521, 627,) 1689. 

Proclaimed by— 

Mexico, IV, 442. 
United States, IV, 470. 
Referred, to, IV, 534, 

Public debt of United States increased in con- 
sequence of, IV, sor. 

Recognition of, by Congress recommended, 
IV, 443. 

Results of, respecting military siege of 
United States discussed, IV, 631. : 

Success of American troops referred to, 1, 445, 

459, 492, 534, 541. 

Suspension of hostilities after battles of Gon 
treras and Churubusco referred to, IV, 569. 

Termination of, IV, 587. 

Threatening aspect of, IV, 260. 

Treaty negotiations discussed, IV, 456, 493,538, 
569; 572, 573) 574, 679. . (See also California; 
New Mexico.) 

Treaty of peace— 

Proclaimed, IV, 627. 
Transmitted, IV, 587. 

Volunteer force discussed, IV, 443, 515. 

Increase in, recommended, LV, 549. 
Promptness of, in rushing to the field, IV, 473. 
Report regarding, transmitted, IV, 509. 

Mexico.—A North American Republic, extending 
from lat. 14° 30! to 32° 42/ north and from 
long. 86° 46’ to 117° 8’ west. It is bounded on 
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the north by the United States, on the east by 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, on 
_the south by British Honduras, Guatemala, 
and the Pacific Ocean, and on the west by the 
Pacific Ocean, The Republic includes Lower 
California and Yucatan. It has 27 States, 
1 federal district, and 2 territories. Mining, 
agriculture, and cattle raising are extensively 
carried on. The Government is modeled 
after that of the United States. The language 
is Spanish, the religion Roman Catholic, and 
the people chiefly creoles, Indians, and mixed 
taces. Mexico has an area of 767,005 sq. miles 
and a population (1909) of 13,545,462. The 
early inhabitants were Toltecs, Aztecs, and 
other native races. Some of the leading his- 
torical events of the country are; The inva- 
sion of Cortez, 1519; conquest of the capital, 
1521; the country made a Spanish colony under 
the name of New Spain (a viceroyalty after 
1535); revolution under Hidalgo, 1810; partially 
suppressed, 1815; revolution under Iturbide and 
Spanish viceroy deposed, 1821; Empire estab- 


_ lished, 1822; Texas seceded, 1836, which finally © 


resulted in war with the United States, 1846- 
1848. There were frequent changes in its 
government until 1862, when war began with 
France. Maximilian established an Empire, 
which was upheld by French troops, in 1864, 
during the Civil War in the: United States: 
The United States protested at the time 

‘ against the establishment of the Empire be- 
cause it was in violation of the Monroe doc- 
trine. Shortly after the close of the American 
Civil War the French troops were withdrawn, 
and Maximilian, being left to his own re- 
sources, was unable to maintain the Empire. 
He was captured by the Republican forces, 
condemned to death, and shot in 1867. (See 
also Mexican War.) 

Mexico: 
Affairs of, referred to, VI, 77, 210, 527 
Agent sent to, referred to, V, 583. 
American citizens in— 

Captured by army of, IV, 91, 157. 
Liberated, IV, 197. 

Expelled from jurisdiction of, IV, 327, 345; V, 
513, 589: 

Forbidden to sell goods, IV, 262. 

Murdered, V, 565, 645. 

Outrages on, and injuries sustained by, IV, 
354) 437; 473) 533) 644; V,.336, 512, 563; VIT, 189, 
404. 

Property of, seized or destroyed by, IV, 473; 
V, 513; 565, 589- 

American flag insulted by, IV, 473. 
American troops— 

Occupying territory of, referred to, VI, 459, 

462. 
—Sent to, for protection of citizens from 
Indian depredations, IIT, 238. 
Act should not be considered as encroach- 
ment upon rights of, III, 238. 
Referred to, ITI, 429. 
—To be sent to, for protection of citizens of 
United States in, recommendation regard- 


ing, V, 566, 645. 
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hata bins 
American troops—Continued. vow 
Transit of, through territory | of, J, 1861 
referred to, VI, 376.. 


Ample cause of war against, ssserted, 14 


533, 
Armies of, in Texas defeated, II, 268. j 
Armistice between United States and, referred 
to, IV,-574;- 
Aistin“Topolovampo Railroad survey 2 across 
northern States of, referred to, VII, 523.. 
Austrian troops dispatched to, referred to, VI, 
390, 391. 
Blockade of coast of, referred to, IIL, 5x6, 
Blockade of ports of, by France and injurious 
_ effect of, on United States discussed, III, 
488. 
Boundary dispute with Guatemala, van, 40, 
129, 215. 
Arbitration of, submitted to United Sistes 
minister to, IX, 634. . ; 
Boundary line with United at oa : 
Adjustment of, chief obstacle in settling dif- 
ficulties, IV, 456, 459. 
Appropriation for expenses of commission 
recommended, V, 13, 173; VIII, 215. 
Commission engaged in marking, referred 
to, V, 13, 129, 173, 183, 280, 382. 
Commissioners appointed, III, 99; IV, 644. 
Convention regarding, VIII, 111, 129, 173, 254, 
366, 372, 812, 815; IX, 187. 
Matias Romero’s note regarding, referred 
to, VII, 372. 
Proposed, VIII, 99. ' 
Discussed, III, 26, 151; VIII, 99, 129, 3331 7833 
TX, 316. 
International boundary commission dis- 
cussed, IX, 187, 438, 634. 
Proclamation regarding, V, 393. 
Proposition regarding, submitted by United 
States commissioner unauthorized, IV, 569. 
Recommendation that Executive be given 
power to advance money for settlement of, 
TV, 456, 459, 495; 538. 
Referred to, III, 26, 371; 
170; X, 69. 
Settlement of, proclaimed, V, 393. 
Treaty regarding transmitted and discussed, 
II, 567; III, 151, 187; IV, 482; V, 210; VIII, 99; 
TX, 187. 
Legislative provision for execution of, rec- 
ommended, III, 226, 238; VIII, 238. 
Referred to, III, 26; VIII, 170. 
Water-Boundary Commission aeeesed 
X, 109, 149, 207. 
Cession of California and New Mexico to 
United States by— 
Area and value of, discussed, IV, 599, 634. 
Discussed and recommendations regarding, 
TV, 456; 459, 494, 506, 536, 576, 587; 594; 634- 
Treaty for, transmitted, IV, 587. 
Cession of territory of, to United States— 
Report on, transmitted, ITI, 371. 
Treaty regarding, V, 229. 
Charge that American army invaded territory 
of, refuted, IV, 482. 
Chief of, captured, III, 268. 


V, 157, 367;. VIII, 
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Mexico—Continued. 
aphinese entering United States theongh, dis 
~ etissed, TX,'197.° has 
Civil authority of, in Texas aegatts IiI, 268. 
- Civil sions in, III,26 © 
Civil government established in portions of, 
held by American army | discussed, TV, 506, 
¥ 594. berets 
Civil war in. (See Wars a post.) 
Claims of sad 
Against | United States, V 
404. 
Commission to settle, extension of Gre of, 
recommended, VII, 290." 7 
Convention regarding, VI, 638, 704. 
‘-'T6 lands in Atizona and New Mexico under 
grants, IX, 49, 75, 126. 
‘Claims of Benjamin Weil and La Abra Silver 
tease Co. against, ple TIO, 173, 397, 402, 
608; FX167. " * 
Passa of United States against— 
Advances made toward adjustment ‘of, III, 
©1485; TV, '197. 
Award of commissioner referred to, VII, 588; 
VIII, 608; IX, 215. 
Commissioners appointed for adjustment of, 
‘IIT, 605; VII, 189. 
Extension of time for, recommended, VII, 
290. ; ~ 
Referred to, IV, 56, 197, 476. 
Report of, referred to, IV, 197, 477. 
Umpire in, selected, VIT, 238. 
Convention for adjustment of, referred to, 
IIT, 511, 533, 573, 590; IV, 157, 233, 274; VI, 
638, 704; VII, 43, 206, 210, 239, 341; VIII, 110. 
Character of umpire referred to, IV, 162. 
Extension of time for exchange of ratifica- 
tions of, suggested, III, 513; VIT, 304. 
Correspondence regarding, III, 514. 
Treaty regarding, VII, 342. 
Indemnities to be paid under, referred to, 
TV, 359; 424, 477. 
Protocol regarding, VII, 43. 
Referred to, IV, 476. 
Correspondence regarding, referred to, VIII, 
205. 
Counsel to assist commission FESO Dad, 
V, 14. 
Discussed’ by President 
Buchanan, V, 512, 564, 644. 
Grant, VII, 189, 238, 290, 404, 425. 
Hayes, VII, 584. 
Jackson, III, 127, 278. 
Pierce, V, 236, 279, 336, 414: 
Polk, IV, 389, 437, 473, 644. 
Taylor, V, 14. 
Tyler, IV, 178, 179, 197, 354, 361. 
Van Buren, IIT, 377, 396. 
Distribution of award of commission re- 
ferred to, VIII, 403. 
New convention submitted for adjustment 
of, ITI, 533. 
Referred to, IV, 477. 
Opportunity given for payment of, III, 278. 
Payment of, IV, 263; VII, 569; IX, 527. 
Demanded, III, 377; IV, 197. 
Refused, IV, 354, 473; VII, 468; VIII, 205. 
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“Claims of United States against—Continued- 
"Report of United States agent before com- 
ui) Cjnitasion referred! ta! Td, gag 5 987m 
weberaata ‘act authorizing, should be passed 
"if not paid, TIT ap mia 
' ‘Sir Edward ‘Thornton, umpire of commis- 
' ‘gion, referred to, VII, 405. ; 
ene messenger sent to deman “settle 
‘tihentlot, ITE 377. 77 
‘\@olonization of ‘negroes in, action ‘of ‘United 
' States for relief of, rere ee: 1x 634, 664. 
~ Commerce— 
“In ports of, measures for eee of, ‘re- 
ferred to, V, 485. 
' Of United States, discriminations against, by 
Maximilian’s Government referred to, V1, 
386. 
Commercial relations with, II, 247, 507, 594i 
IV, 262; VII, 373, 510; LX, 243. . 
‘Treaty regarding! recommended, IX, 527. 
’ Condition of, referred to, V, 583; VI, 72, 151, 259, 
c}s 0a 
‘Consul of United Statesin, controversy of, with 
Mexican authorities, V, 159. 
Contraband of war, correspondence regarding 
exportation of articles, VI, 150. 
Controversies between American consul at 
Acapulco and authorities of, V, 159. 


“Convention with, Iv, 157; V, i 300; VII, 43; 


VIII, 203. 
Proposed, VI, 60. 
Regarding crossing and recrossing frontier 
between United States and, VIII, 615. 
Conventional regulation of passage of Chinese 
laborers across aortic: oi, proposed to, IX, 
109. : 
Copyright privilege extended, by proclama- 
tion, IX, 690. ; 

Crabb, execution of, referred to; V, 481, 565. 
Depredations committed by individuals of; on 
property of Chouteau and Demun, TIT, 229: 

iplomatic intercourse with, suspended, IV, 
388, 437, 488; V, 513, 564, 576. 
_ Restoration of, ITT, 533; IV, 630; VII, 497. 
Disorders on frontiers of. (See Rio Grande 
River.) 
European and West Virginia Land and Mining 
Co., agreement of, with, referred to, VI, 525. 
Huropean troops employed in, referred to, VI, 
392. 
Expeditions in United States against— 
Attempts of Santa Anna and Ortega to 
organize, VI, 460. 
Discussed, IV, 605; V, 279. 
Proclamation against, by President~- 
Fillmore, V, 112. 
Referred to, V, 120. 
Pierce, V, 271: 
Taylor, V, 7: 
Referred to, V, 237. 
Free 'Zone— 
Discussed, VI, ror, 146, 341; VIII, 219) X, 109. 
Referred to, VIII, 610. 
French troops in, referred to, VI, 373: 
Contraband articles for use of, referred to, 
VI, 150. 


Mexico—Continued. r iy 
‘French troops in—Continued. iyo aroun’) 
Discussed and referred to, VI, sere 455, 464, 
520, . 111 
Indicated ana Gen. Grant sent to commu- 
nicate with American minister, VI, 443. 
Gen. Grant relieved and Gets erase 
assigned, VI, 443. 

Negroes used by, referred to, VI, 154. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, for sur- 
render of, V, 66;. VI, 63; VIII, 280...) 

Demands made under, VIII, 204; X; 108: 

Extension of time for ratification of, recom- 

mended, VI, 73. : " 

= Questions arising under, brs: VIII, 501; 

X, 108. Pref 
Report of Secretary of State regarding, Vv, 
154. { 

Termination of, notice of, given by, X, 109. 
Fur trade with, persons killed while, engaged 

in, TT, 565. 

Government established in, by American army 
officers discussed, IV, 506, 504. 

Government of, overthrow of, V,/563, 644. 

Government of Paredes referred to, IV, 491. 

Hostile attitude of, toward United States dis- 
cussed, IV, 388. 

Hostile Indians in, discussed, V, 514. 

Hostile interference of Souciees powers with, 
not to be permitted by United States, V, 512, 
646. 

Immigration of dissatisfied citizens of United 
Statesinto. (See Immigration.) 

Imprisonment of American citizens by author- 
ities of, V, 184, 301, 304; VII, 422; VIII, 85, 91, 105, 
109g, 265, 406, 521. 

Indemnity paid to, by United States, referred 
to, V, Too, 141, 143, 169, 367, 407. 

Independence of, first recognized by United 
States, LV, 391, 473. 

Indians of United States on frontier of, referred 

to, V, 42, 94, 128, 178. 

Incursions of, discussed, V, 130, 174, 514. 
Inhuman treatment of captives by, IV, 354. 
Insurrection in, (See Wars in, post.) 
Interference of citizens of United States in war 

of, with Texas complained of, IV, 198. 
International exhibition to be held in, VII, 497. 
Intervention of foreign powers in affairs of, re- 

ferred to, VI, 59. 

Invasion of, by— 

Spain discussed, IT, 446. 

Squadron under command of Capt. Thomas 

Jones discussed, IV, 227. 

Jurisdiction claimed by, over foreigners) com- 
mitting offenses against Mexicans discussed, 
VIII, 502. 

Kidnapping of American child in, referred to, 
VI, 374. 

Language used by, offensive to United States, 
TV, 353: 

Loan of United States to, discussed, VI, 63, 81. 

Maximilian— 

Capture and execution of, referred to, VI, 527. 

Decree of, declaring blockade of ports pro- 

claimed void, VI, 433. 
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wotyolt 
Maximilian—Continued.. > ri 
Decree of, Meserebhiaiviog slavery iti, referred 
Sry tert) tevi 
Organization for purpose of avenging death 
of, referred to, VI, 582. bo ty 
Military contributions to be levied aps IV, 
5231529. 
Amount collected referred to, IV, 548, 651, 678. 
Authority for rarer! betinesa IW, 570, 
672. ’ fd 
Contribution hecteal praise IV, 524.. 
Recommendations! sxpegans colleatiets of, 
Iv, 539) 531 ’ 
Referred to, IV, (568, ° 
Military posts in, ety biiationeyes ate ‘ recom- 
mended, V, 514,568: : 
Minister of, to United States, IV, 198; 630... +” 
Mission of, terminated, ITI, 1237. 
'| Passports demanded by, IV, 388. 
Received, III, 378; VIII, 131. 
Minister of United States to, II, 239, 446; In, 320; 
IV, 366, 391, 630. | 
Assemblage of ministers in, II, 369. 
Postponed, IT, 385. 
Correspondence with, teferred to, VI, 525. 
Gen. Grant sent to communicate with, VI, 443. 
Referred to, VI, 456. 
Relieved and duties assigned to Gen. Sher- 
man, VI, 443. 
Interference of, in favor of the French re- 
ferred to, VI, 147, 150. 
Passports demanded by, IV, 439, 490. 
Recall of, requested, ITI, 447. 
Refusal of Government of, to réceive, IV, 
438, 490. 
Rejection of, referred to, I'V, 434. 
‘Return of, IV, 388. 
Mission to, elevation of, to first class recom- 
mended, IX, 112. 
Monarchy in, establishment of, referred to, VI, 
373: 
Mutiny in camp at Buena Vista, IV, 593. 
New Mexico and California ceded to United 
States by. (See Cession, ante.) 
Paredes’s return to, referred to, IV, 566. 


' Peaceful adjustment of difficulties with United 


States referred to, IV, 440, 488. 

Pirates commissioned by, discussed, IV, 495. 

Pledge of United States to, against foreign in- 
terference with, referred to, II, 341: 

Policy of, in exempting from impost duties ter- 
ritory on borders of United States referred 
to, VII, rot, 146, 341. 

Ports of, in possession of American forces: or- 
dered to be opened, IV, 523; 529. 

Postal treaty with, VI, 34,63; VIII, 792. 
Ratification of, referred to, VI, 73. 

President of— 

Death of, referred to, VII, 188. 

Demonstration by Congress of United States 
of Colombia in honor of, VI, 377. 

Election of, discussed, V, 563, 644. 

Government formed by, discussed, V, 564. 

Referred to, V;'644; VI, 379. 

Prisoners of war taken by belligerents in, re- 
ferred to, VI, 522. 
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ae of American’ ctinesais peers or de- Treaty with, transmitted and Aiseussed by 
»-«stroyed by, IV, 473; V, 513, 565, 589. President— eves 


‘Property received from ge of, referred to, 
‘IV, 678. ° 

Protection of-- 

‘American commerce in ssid of, vivecheteed to, 
V, 485. 

United States over portions of, recommend- 

é V, 514. 

Public lands acquired from, referred to, IV, 
598... 

Railroad and telegraph lines across, grants to 
American citizens for, referred to, VI, 467. 
Railroads in, referred to, mle 513, 610; VIII, 40, 

3333 LX, 112. : 

Recognition of so-called Empire of, by wat 
States referred to, VI, 374. 

Recovery of debts— 

From persons spies into, discussed, II, 
394. 
In, due American aitiaaad TI; 427. 
Relations with, II, 507; III, 227, 277, 467, 480, 
527; IV, 161, 360, 427; VI, 210; ioe 495 89, 172; 
TX, 112; X, 149. 
Revolution in, and installation of President 
| Diaz discussed, VII, 467. 

Revolutions in. (See Wars in, post.) 

Santa Anna’s return to, referred to, IV, 565. 

Security of trade with Missouri discussed, II, 
473: 

Should be held responsible for expenses in- 
curred by United States in war with, IV, 498, 
523, 536. 

Slavery in, so-called decree concerning rees- 
tablishment of, referred to, VI, 371. 

Spanish invasion of, discussed, II, 446. 

Subjects lynched at Yreka, Cal.,and indem-_ 
nity recommended, X, 52, 233. 

Supreme power of, passes into hands of mili- 
tary leader, IV, 439, 490. 

Taxes levied upon products of, for support of 
American army, IV, 568. 

Territory of, ceded to United States. 
Cession, ante.) 

Texas— 

Admission and annexation of, to United 
States. (See Texas.) 

Correspondence with United States regard- 
ing; IV, 161. 

War with. (See Wars, Foreign.) 

War with United States regarding. 
Mexican War.) 

Threatens to— 

Declare war against United States, IV, 260. 
Renew war with Texas discussed, IV, 341, 
353+ 

Trade between United States and Provinces 
of, II, 247. 

Treaty and negotiations with, regarding routes 
across Isthmus of Tehuantepec. (See Te- 
huantepec, Isthmus of. ) 

Treaty of peace with, transmitted and dis- 

cussed; IV, 587. 

Negotiations regarding, discussed, IV, 456, 
493, 535, 569, 572, 573, 574, 679. (See also 
Cession, anfe,) 


(See 


(See 


7 


Adams, J. Q., II, 356, 373) 400, 4or. 

Arthur, VIII, 99, 154, 55: 156, 279, 280. 
' Buchanan, V, 578, 646. 3 

Cleveland, VIII, 333, 399, 501- 

Fillmore, V, 66. ; 

Grant, VII, 342, 361. 

Jackson, II, 506, 552, 567: Th ri 

Lincoln, VI, 63, 81. 

Pierce, V, 229, 233, 241, 3°9. | 

Polk, IV, 390, 536, 573; 574, 576, 587, 679. ° 

Taylor, V, 7, 13. 

Van Buren, ITI, 485. 

(See also Gadsden Purch: ‘Guadatupe 

Hidalgo; Trist, N. P.) 
Amendments to, proposed, V,'229. 

Accepted, V, 241. A : 
Amount to be paid under, IV, 587; V, 241. 
Payment made, V, 367. 
Arbitration treaty with, referred to, III, 485. 
Cession of California and New Mexico to 

United States under. (See Cession, ante.) 
Correct import of remarks of President 

Pierce regarding, not conveyed, V, 236. 
Failure of commissioners to conclude, IV, 536, — 
Instructions to minister regarding, referred 

to, V, 582. 

Legislation regarding, recommended, vu, 

501. 

Proclamation regarding, by President— 

Pierce, V, 393. 

Polk, IV, 627. 

Proposition to conclude, by— 
Mexico referred to, IV, 572. 
United States, IV, 456, 494. 
Declined, IV, 494, 514. 
Ratification of, referred to, VI, 73; VIII, 238. 

By Mexico, V, 241. 

Ratifications of, = ees at Querétaro, IV, 

587. 

Recommended, VIII, 501, 783. 
Referred to, II, 410, 573; III, 226; V, 235, 578, 

646; VIII, 156, 172. 

‘Regarding transit way across Isthmus of 


Tehuantepec. (See Tehuantepec, Isthmus 
of.) 
Signed at Guadalupe coud = N. P. Trist, 
TV, 573- 


Proclamation regarding, IV, 627. 

Views of President Polk on, IV, 573, 574. 
Steps taken to negotiate, referred to, IX, 243. 
Terminated, VIII, 172, 5or. 

Terms of— a 
Discussed by President Polk, IV, 587, 679. 
Proposed, discussed, I'V, 538, 539. 
Violated by Mexico, IV, 354, 533. 
Vessels of— 
Captured by United States sloop of war re- 

stored to, III, 400. 

Law granting letters of marque and reprisal 

against, recommended, IV, 496. 

Vessels of United States seized or interfered 

‘ with by, IIT, 467, 468; VIII, 538; IX, 67. 

War waged against, by Spain, France, and 
Great Britain referred to, V1, 63. 


* 
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War with Texas. (See Wars, Foréign.) © 

War with United States. (See Mexican War.) 

Wars in, 11,594; IV, 427, 491; V, 120, 512,563, 644; 

VII, 467. . 
Tnformation regarding naval force of United 
States Barticipoting in, bran gra ities ava 
i 584. 
Neutrality of United States i = discussed, VI, 
243, 383. re. 

- Lona Libre— 
Discussed, VII, tot, 146, 341; VIII, 219} x, 187, 
Referred to, VIII, 610. 

Mexico, City of: itis 

Capture of, by American hops nears 1, 
541. 

ice eet at, appropriation for, se cannsnietatlon: 

WV, 147. 
istered to, VIT, 195. 
Mexico, City of, Surrender of.—After a series of 
brilliant operations the United States invaders 
- had overcome three times their own number 
and were in possession of the capital of Mexico. 

Before daylight of Sept. 14, 1847, the city coun- 

‘cil had waited upon Gen. Scott, the American 

commander, and demanded terms of surren- 

der. He réplied that the city had come into 
his power the night before and ‘that the terms 
accorded would be imposed by the American 
army.’ At 7 0’clock the United States flag was 
‘hoisted on the top of the N: ational Palace, and 
at 9 o’clock Gen. Scott rode into the plaza, 
escorted by the Second United States, Dra- 
goons. Soon after taking possession of the 
veity a fire’ was ‘opened upon the American 
/ soldiers from the roofs of houses, from win- 
dows, and street’ corners by about 2,000: con- 
evicts who had been liberated the night.before 
by the fleeing Government. These were joined 
by as many soldiers, who had disbanded them- 
selves and assumed the garbof citizens. “This 
firing was kept up ina desultory way for :24 
hours, and. many soldiers were killed or 
wounded. 
Mexico, Gulf of: i 
Canal from Atlantic Ocean to, discussed, II, 
) 429) 

Commerce of United States destroyed by pi- 

. rates in, discussed, IT, 196. 

| Naval force in, referred to, IV, 320. 
Instructions ‘to eameonttiets of, referred to, 

V, 534. 

Piracy, force employed in, fors repression of, 
II, 257: 

Survey of coast of, referred to, V, 74. 

Vessels of United States— 

Seized in, V, 486. 
Visited by British officers in, V, 531. 
Meyer, Edward S., act to restore name of, to active 

list of Army vetoed, VII, 385. 

Miami Indians; 

Distribution of money to Western Band of, 
VIII, 73: 

Funds of— 

Bill authorizing application of, to relieving 
necessities of, VIII, 373- 
Consolidation of, VIII, 74. 
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eb titot ee 
Paynient to, in lieu of anfiuities; VITI, 530:! /:): 
Treaty with, I, 363; 390, 397, 478; 479, 554, 569; II, 
» 47; 365, 374, 398, 4045) IIT, aie 507, as Ns ae 
| WI, 518; X, 51. i 
t dioreestesitinns oad III, 624. 
Michel, F., donation of buildings and grounds 
to United States for mint proposed by, VII, 357: 
Michigamia Indians, treaty with, II, 47. i 
Michigan.—One of the United States; nickname, 
“The Wolverine State;’’ smotto;:‘‘Si queeris 
peninsulam amoenam, circumspice” (‘If you 
seek'a delightful peninsula, look about you”’), 
It consists of 2 peninsulas, which extend from 
lat. 41° 45' to 47° 30 northand from long,'829 25/ 
to 90° 30’ west. The southern peninsula, ‘is 
bounded on the east by Lakes Huron, St. Clair, 
and Erie and by Canada (separated by the St. 
.Clair and Detroit rivers), on the south by Indiv 
ana and Ohio, and on the west by Lake Michi- 
gan. Theupper peninsula (separated fromthe’ 
southern ‘by the Strait of Mackinaw) lies be- 
tween Lake Superior on the north and Lakes 
Huron and Michigan and the State of Wisconsin 
‘on the south and west: The State is noted for 
its great mineral wealth. It is the foremost in 
‘the production of copper, salt,and lumber, the 
fourth in wool, and one of the first in wheat 
and iron. Michigan was first settled by the 
French ‘at Sault Ste. Marie in 1668. It was 
ceded to Great Britain in 1763, was formally 
surrendered tothe United Statesin 1796, formed 
part of the Northwest Territory and later of In¥ 
diana Territory, and was constituted Michigaty 
Territory in 1805: Detroit was taken by the 
British in 1812, but was recoyered by the United 
States in 1813. Michigan was admitted to the 
Union in, 1837., Area, 58,915 sq. miles; popula- 
tion (1900), 2,420,982. 
Michigan : 
Admission of, into Union— 
Application for, referred to, III, 186. 
Conventions held in regard to, III, 270. 
State government eae by inhabitants of, 
III, 186. i 
Appropriation for, I, 394.. 
Approval of bill providing for road limited to, 
explained, II, 483. ' 
Boundary of— 
Controversy with Ohio regarding, III, 185, 
188. ; 
With Wisconsin referred to, ITI, 629. 
Governor of, report of, I, 391. 
Homestead entries in Marquette district inj’ 
confirmation of, pele tned to; VIII, 78. 
Lands in— 
Ceded to United States by Indians, III, 38. 
Promised to soldiers not fit for cultivation, 
recommendations regarding, I, 570. 
Laws of, transmitted, I,412; X, 32: 
Recovery of, from British forces referred to, I, 
535y/542. 
Revenue District established within the pee 
of, X, 361: 
Supplies furnished citizens of, I, 542. 
Support of, referred to, I, 394. 
Michigan, Lake, (See Lake Michigan.) 


‘ 
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Michilimackinac. (See! Mackinaw.) °)/) 9) in 


Middle Creek (Ky.), Battle of.—Jan. 9, ae Col. 
James A. Garfield broke up his campat Muddy 


Creek, Ky., and advanced with 1,800 men to ~ 


attack Gen. Humphrey Marshall, who had 
some 2,500 troops, in Johnston County. Mar- 
shall, being advised of Garfield’s approach,’ 
took up-a position on the heights of Middle 
Creek, about 2 miles from Prestonburg, On’ 
the morning of the 10th Garfield began the 
attack. The battle lasted all day. Marshall 
retited from the field in the evening upon the 
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Miles, Nelson A.: - fy oreihy Rho le aha wit 
Authorized to perform duties of Secretary of 
- War in emergency, X, 379. 1 diver tact 
“Member of Ponca Indian Cansmiiesicts wit, 
630. 
‘Outbreaks among: ‘Sioux suppressed by, IX, 
201. ty 
Puerto Rican cempele® under “comment of, 
X, 93- ¥ 


Surrender of Indians to, VIII, 514. 


Miles, The, claims of owners Ons aenieee Portu- 


galy lV, 603-1717 i Ips 


atrival of Federal reenforcements and burned Military Academy.—As early as 1776 ithe sada: of a 


his ‘stores to prevent | their falling into. Fed- 

eral hands. Seventy-five of the Confederate 

dead were picked up on the field.. The Union 
loss was less than 30, according to Federal 
accounts. | 

Middle States, armed meutialiey iets discussed, 
VI, 24. 

Midnight Appointments.—During the fast. days 

-of his Presidential term John Adams, piqued 
at the success of Jefferson, whom he bitterly 
‘opposed for the Presidency, made a number 
of Federal appointments, in every instance of 
men opposed to Jefferson and his principles. 

Among the appointments: were 16 circuit 

‘judges. Some of the commissions of these ap- 
pointees were signed just before midnight of 

Mar. 3, 1801, and were called ‘‘midnight ap- 

pointments. "’ 

Midway Island referred to, VIII, 602. 

Mifflin, Thomas, letter of, referred to, I, 266. 

Milan and Berlin Decrees: 

Discussed and referred to by President— 
Jefferson, I, 421, 427, 442, 444, 446, 453, 458. 
Madison, I, 482, 489, 491, 518, 528, 537. 

Proclamations regarding, issued by darepini 
and Madison, I, 472, 481. 

Milan Decree.— Nov. 11, 1807, France and‘ En- 
gland being then at war, the King of Great 
Britain and his privy council issued a decree 
forbidding trade between the United States 
and any European country under Napoleon’s 
power. Napoleon thereupon, in retaliation, 
on Dec. 7, 1807, issued the: Milan Decree, in 
which he declared ‘‘denationalized,’? whether 
found in continental ports or on the high seas, 
any vessel which should submit to search by 
a British vessel or should touch at or set sail 
to or from Great Britain or her Colonies. (See 
also Berlin Decree; Embargo; Orders in Coun- 
cil.) 

Milan, Italy, Beneficence Congress at, VIII, 39. 

Mileage.—Compensation for traveling expenses 
at a certain rate per mile. The First Con- 
gress. passed a law allowing each member $6 
for every 20 miles traveled in going to and 
from Congress. In 1818 this was raised to $8, 
and in 1856 mileage was limited to 2 sessions. 
Railway transportation having cheapened 
traveling expenses, Congress in 1866 reduced 
the mileage to 20 cents a mile. 


Mileo, Nicolino, impressment of, into service of 


and punishment by Italy referred to, IX, 238. 
Miles, Dixon S., court of inquiry in case of, re- 
ferred to, VI, 59. 


national military academy had been advanced. 
A committee of the Continental Congress was 
appointed to ‘prepare and bringina planofa 


military academy of the army.” Washington 


called the attention of Congress to the miatter 
in 1793, and in 1796 recommended the institu- 
tion of a military academy (I, 202),) Mar. 16, 
1802, Congress passed the law founding’ the 
Academy. The present high standard of the 


-Academy is due largely to the efforts of Bvt. 


Maj. (afterwards Gen.) Sylvanus Thayer, of the 
Corps of Engineers, known as the ‘‘ Father of 
the Academy.’”? The General Commanding 
the Army has, under the War Department, 
supervision of the Academy. The immediate 
government consists of a Superintendent, com- - 
mandant of cadets, and 7 commissioned pro- 
fessors. The Corps of Cadetsconsists of 1from 
each Congressional district, 1 from each Terri- 
tory, 1 from the District of Columbia, and 10 
from the United States at large. Appoint- 
ments from Congressional districts.and from 
the Territories are made by the Secretary of 
War upon nomination by Members and Dele- 
gates. Those from the District of Columbia 
and from the United States at large are ap- 
pointed by the President. Candidates must be 
between 17 and 22 years of age, at least’s feet:in 
height, of sound health and good moral charac- 
ter, and possessed of a common-school educa- 
tion. They take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States and serve 8 years unless soonef 
discharged. Graduates are commissioned sec- 
ond lieutenants by the President. The United 
States has also the Engineer School at: Wil- 
lets Point, N. ¥., the Artillery School at Fort 
Monroe, Va., the Infantry and Cavalry School 
at Leavenworth, Kans., and'the Light Artil- 
lery and Cavalry School at Fort Riley, ia 


Military Academy: 


Appropriations for, recommended, II, 389,417. 
Bequest of George W. Cullum. for erection of 
memorial hall on grounds of, IX, 239, 
Cadets in— 
Enlistment of, time of, should be sere Sie 
III, 390. 
Increase in corps of, recommended, VI, 48. 
Promotion of, referred to, LV, 572. 
Referred to, II, 52. 
Discussed, II, 188, 212, 306, 417, 456; VII, 294; 
VIII, 349; IX, 447. 
Enlargement of, necessary, I, 445, 486, 566: 
Establishment of, recommended, I, 202, 205; 
HT, 312, 


‘Military Wear arom ah 
Expenditures of, VIII, 349. 
. Extending time for enlistment of cadets in, 
recommended} IIT, 390. | 
Government of, rules for, II, 52... 
‘Improvement in, recommended, VII; 194. 
Military education. anh enpocuaneariaiiona re 
garding, III, 170. | i 
_ Regulations for, tien desk vm, 126. 
‘Removal of, suggested, I, 445. 
: Rules for government of, IT, mn 
_ Military Asylum, (See Soldiers’ Home.) 
Military Commanders (see also See seas Districts 
and Divisions): 
Anonymous letter filed with correspondence 
of, return of, requested, VII, 45. 
-Not vested with authority to interfere with 
contracts between individuals, order regard- 
ing, VI, 350. ° 
Military Commissions. * Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
adjacent islands, XX; 97. 
- Military Contributions to be levied upon’ Mexico, 
pl TV, 5237152900 
Referred to, IV, 568. 
Military Courts and Commissions (see also: Lincoln, 
Abraham, Military Commission, etc.): 
' Order— 
'In relation to trials by, VI, 440: 
Sentences of imprisonment remitted, VI, 
339- 5 
Military Districts and Divisions: 
Assignments to, VI, 551, 552, 556, 557, 661, 662, 663, 
664, 665, 666, 668, 671; VII, 19, 21, 22, 93, 94; 
WIII, 166, : 
Orders regarding, rescinded, VII, 22, 94. 
‘Creation of, VI, 662. 
Authority for, referred to, VI, 632. 
Dissolution of, VII, 94, 95, 666. 
First, fourth, and fifth districts dissolved, VII, 
94, 95- 
. Instructions relating to third district referred 
to, VI, 628. 
. Plans, etc., for barracks|and quarters in Mili- 
tary Division of Potomac, VIII, 79. 
Reports and recommendations of commanders 
of, VII, 40, 45. 
Military Drafts. (See Drafts, Military.) 
- Military Encampment, International, to be held 
at Chicago during World’s Fair discussed, 
TX, 234. 
Foreign guests dtten ding, | not to pay duties on 
baggage, VIII, 579. 
Military Establishment (see also Asmy)i 
Proposition of Czar of Russia for reduction of, 
discussed, X, 110. 
_ Military Expeditions. (See Expeditions Against 
Foreign Powers.) 
Military Governors. 
ors.) 
Military Information, Bureau of: 
Discussed, IX, 447. 
Reorganization of, IX, 320: 
Military Justice, Bureau of, recommendations re- 
garding, VII, 618. 
Military Park. (See Chickamauga, and Chatta- 
nooga National Military Park.) 
Military Peace Establishment. (See Army.) 


(See Provisional Govern- 
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Military Posts: unio — Re 
«Disposition of abandoned, recommended, VII, 
572, 617. ERY bate 
Establishment of= 0) [ye 


Lands donated by Indians for, I, 448... 
\ Recommended, II, 262; IIT, 256; IV, 87, 258, 
337. 
| Estimates, plans, etc., for, VIIL,\79, 83, 87,99, 93 
100, 

Military Reservations: j 
Additional land for Fort rete Me., recom- 

mended, VIII, 190. et 

Indian school at, establishment roft recom- 
mended, VIII, 96. 

Legislation to provide for dizpocad of, recom- 
mended, VIII, 73, 103, 150; 153, 195) 196.: 

Military Stores, provision for— 

Discussed, I, 428. 

Recommended, I, 329. 

Military Tribunals. (See Military Courts and 
| Commissions. ) 

Militia.—Citizens of a State eet et as weatiegs 
for training and discipline; bur calléd into 
active service only in emergencies, as distin- 
guished from the regular soldiers, who are in 
constant service, The Constitution empowers 
Congress ‘to provide for calling forth the mili- 
tia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions,’’ In 1792an 
act was passed to provide for the national 
defense by establishing a uniform militia 
throughout the United States. by the enroll- 
ment of every free able-bodied white male 
citizen between the ages of 18 and 45. Amact 
of Mar. 2, 1867, permitted: the enrollment of 
negroes, The militia was called out by, Fed- 
eral authority in 1794 to quell the Whisky -Re- 
bellion in western Pennsylvania, during)the 
War of 1812, and in 1861, during the Civil War, 

Militia (see also Army): 

Arming and equipping of, recommended, VIII, 
137, 181; IX, 727. 

Artillery tactics for use of, Sree II, aay 

Called out to prevent British invasion from 
Canada, III, gor. 

Cavalry tactics for use of, prepared, II, 361. 

Discharge of, directed, I, 470, 

Discussed by President— 
Adams, J. Q., II, 303, 392, 429. 

Arthur, VIII, 181. 

Cleveland, IX, 445, 536, 727. 

Jackson, II, 603; ITI, 170, 255. 

Jefferson, I, 329, 345, 385, 406. 

Lincoln, VI, 48. 

McKinley, X, 160. 

Madison, I, 476, 478, 486, 494, 549, 566, 576. 

Monroe, II, 189, 212. 

Polk, IV, 631. 

Tyler, IV, 49, 268. 

Van Buren, III, 537. 

Washington, I, 65, 67, 86, 107, 140, 167, 169, 184, 
204. ; 

Distribution of arms, ordnance stores, etc., to 
District of Columbia and Territories, regula- 
tions regarding, VITI, 574; IX, 27. 

Encampment of National Guard in coast works 
recommended, IX, 41. 


] 
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Militia—Continued. eo" quail 
‘| Hncouragement of ‘National Guard recom- 
mended, IX, 115. 
Guard National referred to, IX see rit 
Increase in, recommended, I, 441. ° 
Indian wars, campaigns of, in, (See Thdian 
Wars.) 
Insurrections suppressed by. (See Illegal Com- 
binations. ) 
Laws for, revision of, recommended, 1,238; 240, 
329, 519, 538; IT, 303, 603. 
Rs Se ie arming, and disciplining, VII, 
- 618. : 
“Plan for, submitted, I,71 | ‘ 
President can not call into service re by 
authority of Congress, V, 104. 
Modification in laws castor ail 
mended, V, 105. 
Refusal of governors of Massachusetts ae 
b"< Connecticut to'furnish quotas ofj I, 516.' 
Returns of, I, 350, 368, 378, 400, 421, 447, 461; 470; 1, 
15, 84, 118, 204, 212. One 
‘Suppressing’ insurrections by. (See Illegal 
Combinations. ) 
Volunteer force should be enlisted, I, 441, 478, 
494; IV, 268. 
Young men should become members of, T, 385. 
a Springs (Ky.), Battle of.—Early in the win- 
ter of 1861-62 the Confederate General Felix K. 
Zollicoffer, with a force of about 5,000 men, in- 
'trenched himself at Mill Springs, on the Cum- 
berland River, in Wayne County, Ky. Jan. 17, 
1862, Gen. George H. Thomas, with 8,000 Union 
' troops, advanced to dislodge him, The Con- 
federates set out to meet Thomas, and on Jan. 
19, 1862, an engagement took place, begun by 
the advance guard of both armies. The Con- 
' federates were driven back to their camp, which 
they abandoned during the night. ‘Twelve 
pieces of artillery, 156 wagons, 1,000 horsées'and 
mules, as well as large quantities of small arms, 
ammunition, and stores fell into the hands of 
the Union army. Crossing the Cumberland 
River, the retreating army burned their boats 
to prevent pursuit. The loss on the Confeder- 
ate side was 350. The Unionists lost 246.’ Gen. 
Zollicoffer was among the Confederate dead. 
Mill Springs, Ky., battle of, discussed, VI, too. 
Milledge, John, letter of President Madison to, 
regarding taking of oath, I, 466. 
Miller, James, governor of Arkansas, legaliza- 
tion of official acts of, recommended, IT, 232. 
Miller, Joseph N., joint resolution annexing Ha- 
waiian Islands delivered to President Dole by, 
X, 107. 
Miller, Mary Ann, act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 445. 
Miller, Samuel, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
TIXI, 447. 
Miller, Washington D., secretary to President 
Houston, of Texas, IV, 319. 
Miller, William, refuge given to, by the Sz. Louzs, 
TI, 570. 
_ Milligan Case.—A United States Supreme Court 
case involving the right of the President to 
suspend the rights of citizens under habeas 
corpus proceedings. Oct. 5, 1864, during the 


récom- 
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Civil War, Milligan was arrested by order 6f 
Gen. Hovey, and on Oct. sz was brought before 

a military commission convened at Indianap- 
olis, Ind., by the same ‘officer. | He was tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced to’ be! hanged for 
participating in rebellious’ ‘schemes. By the 
‘habeas corpus act of Congress in 1863 lists were 
to be furnished in each State ‘of persons sus- 
pected of violating national laws. But any 
such persons arrested against whom noindict- 
ments should be found by the circuit or dis- 
trict court were to be freed on petition verified . 
by oath. The Milligan indictment was not 
found by the circuit or district court. He ob- 
jected to the authority of the military commis- 
sion and sued for a writ of Aabeas corpus in the 
circuit court. ‘TShe case coming before the Su- 
preme Court in 1866, it was decided, Justice 
Davis reading the opinion, that the writ should 
be issued and the prisoner dischatged.’ ‘The 
court held that the power of erecting military 
jurisdiction in a State not'\invaded and siot'in 
rebellion was not vested in Congress and that 
it could not be exercised in this particular 
case; that the prisoner,:a civilian; was exempt 
from the laws of war and could only be tried 
by a jury; that the writ of habeas corpus could 
not be suspended constitutionally, though the 
privilege of that writ might be. The: Chief 
Justice and Justices Wayne, Swayne, and Mil- 
ler, while concurring‘in the judgment, ‘made 
through the first named a'separate statement 
of reasons. The decision éxpressly stated that 
conspiracies to aid rebellion were enormous 
crimes and that Congress was obliged to enact 
severe laws to meet the crisis. (See also Ha- 
beas Corpus; Merryman Case.) 

Millikens Bend (La.), Battle of. apictiat the 
operations before Vicksburg Grant had with- 
drawn troops from all the posts within his 
reach to strengthen his army. The fort at 
Millikens Bend, on the Mississippi River, in 
Louisiana, was left in charge of a small garri- 
son, mostly negroes.’ June 6, 1863, the place 
was attacked by a party of Louisiana Confeder- 
ates under Gen. Ben, McCulloch, who might 
have been successful in their assault: but! for 
the arrival of the gunboats Choctaw and Léx- 
ington, ‘The Confederates were repulsed. The 
Federal loss was 404 killed and wounded. 

Mills, Emily @., act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 652. 

Mills, Samuel M., mentioned, VIII, tor. 

Milwaukee, Wis., proclamation granting | privi- 
leges of other ports to, V, 326. 

Mineral Lands. (See Lands; Mineral.) 

Miners, act for protection of, in Territories dis- 
cussed and recommendations regarding, IX, 228, 

Mines (see also Lands, Mineral): 

Copper, referred to, I, 195, 234. 

Gold, discovered, VI, 250: 
In Black Hills, VII, 352, 401. 
In California, IV, 636. 

Lead, referred to, I}:371; II,’ 141, 142,’ 190) 234,326, 
365. 

Ministers of United States (see also Consultit and 

Diplomatic Service; the several powers); 

Assurances of respect to, I,’ 266, 279! 
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Ministers of United States—Contintied,) > 


Assemblage of, in Tacubaya, Mexico, for con- 
_ cluding treaties at Panama to promote 
. friendliness and good will with South 
American republics, IT, 369. : 
Congress indefinitely postponed, II, 385. 
Instructions to, II, 431, 4 
Correspondence between, pifenta of publi- 
cation of, I, 397. 
Elevation of missions and title of ambassador 
conferred, IX, 442; X, 110. 
Interfered with by French commander, II, 211. 
List of— 
Chargés d’affaires, secretaries, and, trans- 
mitted, V, 297. 
Money appropriated for, rights of, parang, 
referred to, II, 346. 
Must have assurances that they will at te- 
_. spected, I, 266, 279. 
Official residences for, recommended, IX, 640, 
723- ie 
Peace between Great Britain and United States, 
treaty of, received from, I, 552. 
Presents— 
From foreign states not to be accepted by, 
III, 37. 
Given to, deposited in State Department, IIT, 
37) 39) 41+ 
Previously given to, should be returned, III, 
38. ; 
Salary of, discussed, II, 468; IV, 57, 100. 
Increase in salary of commissioner to China 
recommended, V, 122. 
Sent to Congressof Nations. (See under Pan- 
ama, Isthmus of.) 

Ministers to United States. (See the several 
powers. ) 

Minnesota.—One of the United States; nickname, 
“The Gopher State;’’ motto, ‘‘Iétoiledunord”’ 
(‘The North Star”’). It extends from lat. 43° 
30’ to 49° 25/ north and from long. 89° 29’ to 97° 
5/ west. It is bounded on the north by British 
America, on the east by Lake Superior and 
Wisconsin, on the south by Iowa, and on the 
west by the Dakotas. The chief productions 
are wheat, flour, and lumber. Minnesota is 
one of the leading wheat-producing States of 
the Union. The region was first explored by 
the French near the close of the seventeenth 
century, the first settlement being made at 
Duluth in 1678. In 1763 France ceded the ter- 
titory east of the Mississippi to England, by 
whom it was ceded to the United States in 1783. 
It formed part of the Northwest Territory or- 
ganized in 1787, and was successively included 
in the Territories of Indiana, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. ‘The lands west of the Mississippi 
formed part of the Louisiana Purchase, angl 
were included successively in the Territories 
of Upper Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and 
Iowa. Mar. 3, 1849, Congress passed an act cre- 
ating Minnesota Territory. In 1851, 21,000,000 
acres of land were acquired of the Dakotas by 
the treaty of Traverse de Sioux. May 11, 1858, 
Minnesota became a State. It/has an area of 
83,365 sq. miles and a population (1900) of 
I, 751,394- 


‘ 


Ppsena ers rey Otll {P » .teherr yor ke 
- Admission of, fat Watours meen Wo edeTg 
Discussed and mr hah rie ie of, deferred 


to, V, 590) iin Mt 
Taking of census in patria with act 
providing for, referred to, V, AVL. sowie ie 


Constitution of, transmitted, V, 469.. 

Indian massacres in, and persons. sentenced 
tobe hanged discussed, VI, 144. 

Public building to be erected in, yeaeréd to, 
V, 146. Vath a 

Public lands in, to be surveyed, V, 305. 

Minnesota and Northwestern Railroad Oder suit 
instituted against, in name of Unie mites 

referred to, V, 297. 

Minnetaree Indians, treaty with, II, 347. 
Mint.—By an‘act of Congress passed Apr. 2, 1792, 
the first United States mint was established at 

Philadelphia, The first machinery and first 

metal used were imported, and copper'cents 

were coined the following year.| In 1794 silver 
dollars were made, and the succeeding ‘year 
gold eagles. In 1835 branch mints were estab- 

lished at New Orleans, La., at:Charlotte, N. C., 

andat Dahlonega, Ga.; in 1852, at San Francisco, 

Cal.; im 1864, at Dallas City, Oreg:, and in'1870 — 

at Carson City, Nev. The mints at Charlotte 

and Dahlonega were: suspended in 1861, that 

at Dallas in 1875, that at Carson: City in 1885, 

and that at New Orleans from 1860 to 1879. 

Assay offices, which were formerly considered 

branches of the mint, were established at New 

York in 1854, Denver, Colo., in 1864, Boisé City, 

Idaho, in 1872, and at: sited places at: ear 

dates. (See also bees Tae ) 

Mint: i iti 

Abuses of, discinseech, L a) 

Artists from abroad engaged in, I, 128. 

Branch of~ ; 

At Columbus, Ohio, reletred to, VII, 357. 

At New Orleans, statement of, transmitted, 
X, 74. 

At New York Febrile IV, 502, 557, isc 

Establishment of, recommended and. re- 
ferred to, I, 83; ITI, 213; VII, 356. 

In California recommended, IV, 636; V,19, 85. 
Referred to, V, 214. 

In North Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana 
referred to, III, 164, 276. 

Buildings and grounds at Columbus, Ohio, 
offered to United States for, by F. Michel, 
VI, 357- 

Coinage at, referred to, IV. 557. 

Proclamation regarding, I, 249. 

Defective coins lodged in, I, 168. 

Medals made in, for army and navy officers, 
III, 628. 

Opening of more mints, with authority to coin 
for foreign nations, recommended, VII, 247. 

At New York, IV, 502, 557, 650. 

In California, IV, 636; V, 19, 85. 

In North Carolina, Georgia and: Louisiana, 
III, 164, 276. 

Referred to, I, 107, 149, 185. 

Seizure of, at New Orleans by dithdfities of 
Louisiana referred to, V, 668. 

Mint, Director of, reports of, transmitted, 1.313.315, 
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Minutemen.—At a session of the provincial con- 
gress of Massachusetts,’ Nov. 23, 1774, it was 
» voted to enroll:12,000 minutemen.: They ‘were 
to be organized as militia and hold themselves 
ready for service-at a minute’s notice. |» 
Miramon, Miguel:: ! 
President of Mexicojelection ca déseitasel) VY, 
f +1564, 644. be i tir poiil 
Property of Aniétitan citizens confiscated by, 
UV; 589. 
Miranda Plot.—A joint Echeme of citizens.of the 
United States and) Great Britain whereby, 
through ‘theiagitation of one Miranda, a: citi- 
zen of Caracas, Venezuela, dissatisfaction was 
to be spread among the Spanish and) French 
provinces. During the revolutions: which: it 
was hoped would ensue Great Britain was to 
+ obtain the West Indies and the United States 
Florida and Louisiana east of the’ reiki go 
Mirboha, The: 
, Capture of by the gvisiadeip het near Gibraltar 
in 1803, I, 364... i 
Tadeianiigation to cagtogi oat ail of the. Mis- 
honda for the public picasa recom- 
mended, I, 366. 
Misdemeanors. (See Crimes and: Misdembaxote. ) 
Mishouda, The, ‘indetmnification’ to em se bs of, 
recommended, I,.366:- 
Mission Commission; recommendations -of, .re- 
ferred to, IX, 226. ‘ 
Mission Indians: ©. | 
Bill for relief of, VIII, 199, 369. 
- Commission to treat with, IX, 226, 
Missionaries, American, treatment of, in Turkey 
discussed, VIIT, 40, 505; IX, 440,530, 637, 715: 
Missionary Ridge, or Chattanooga (Tenn.), | Bat- 
tle of.— After retiring from Lookout Mountain 
Bragg’s army concentrated on Missionary 
Ridge, across the Chattanooga. Valley .and 
southeast of the city. On the morning of Nov. 
25, 1863, Sherman assailed the Confederate 
right wing at the extreme north end of the 
ridge. Hooker advanced from Lookout Moun- 
tain across the valley and attacked the left. 
The battle raged all day, but the Confederates 
held the position until late inthe afternoon, 
when thecenter was weakened by withdrawais 
to support the left and right. It was then that 
Grant, watching the progress of the fight from 
Orchard Knob, ordered forward the Army’ of 
| the Cumberland, under Thomas, ' Wood’s and 
Sheridan's divisions charged the Confederate 
center. The brigades of Hazen and Willich 
were in advance. Darkness came on, when 
the Confederates retreated. Pursuit’ was 
stopped when the ridge was won. The Con- 
federates lost more than 9,000, including 6,000 
prisoners. Forty pieces of artillery and 7,000 
stand of small arms fell into: the hands of the 
victors. The Federal casualties in ithe Chat- 
tanooga campaign, between Nov. 24 and Nov. 
29, were 753 killed, 4,722 wounded; and 349 miss- 
ing—a total of 5,824. 
_ Missions Boundary Dispute, evidence presented 
to President of United States as arbitrator 
by Argentine Republic and Brazil, IX,.435. 
Award of, discussed, IX, 626. 
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Mississippi.x—One of the! United I States: iicté- 
Ham, “The! ‘Bayou State!” ‘It is-named for 
the river of that name and extends from lat. 
/ 30° 10” to'35°'north and from long. 88° 5! to 91° 
40! west. It is bounded on the north by Ten- 
nessee, on the east by Alabama, on the south 
by the Gulf of Mexico and Louisiana, and on 
‘the west by Louisiana and Arkansas (sepa- 
rated by the Mississippi River). The chief 
industry is agriculture, cotton being the prin- 
cipal product. The region was visited by De 
‘ Soto in 1540, and a settlement was attempted 
by the French under Iberville at Biloxi in 
1699... ‘The territory was ceded by France to 
Great Britain in 1763. Part was cgded to the 
United States in 1783 and the remainder was 
acquired in 1803. The Territory of Mississippi 
was organized in 1798 and admitted as a State 
in 1817. It seceded Jan. 9,-1861, and was read- 
mitted’ Feb; 17, 1870: The State has an area 
of 46,810 sq. miles and a Pee Serie of 


1,551,270. * 


Misstastppi (ade also wontddeiaus States): 


Aaron Burr Suerenders, to officers in Territory 
‘of, I, 421. { 
Act endowing church in, Sarat I, 490.'- 
‘ Act to authorize special term of circuit ich of 
United States in, to be held in Scranton, 
' vetoed, VIT, 488. 
Citizens of Territory of, must be ipa se 2 I, 
384. 
Combinations, unlawful, “in, 
against, VII, 322. 
Consolidation of Meet pe of, sigs ta Be 
438. 
Elections in, and complications stowete out 
of, proclamation regarding, VII, 322. 
Fifteenth amendment, action of, on, isan 
to, VII, 47. 
Lands granted to, in! ni aid of riiltonds referred 
to, VI, 382. 
Lands in Territory of, caret by Great Brit- 
ain, I, 450. 
Laws of Territory ilinciseaed to, I, 302, 313. 
Legislative council for— 
‘Dissolved by governor of, I, 457. 
Nomination of, /I,:457.. 


proclamation 


. Memorial from, regarding alleged violation 


of.treaty by United States transmitted, IV, 
150. 
Nomination for council of, I, 457. 
Offices in, President Jackson refuses to make 
further nominations for, II, 636. 
Provisional governor for, appointed and res- 
toration of, into Union discussed, VI; 314. 
Reconstruction of— 
Recommendations regarding, VII, 11. 
@ Referred to, VII, 46. 
Time for submitting constitution: to voters 
proclaimed, VII, 16. 
Referred to, VII, 29. 
Survey of towns in, referred to, IT, 28. 
Unlawful combinations in, proclamation 
against, VII, 322. 
Mississippi River: 
Act to remove obstructions to navigation in 
mouth of, vetoed, V, 386. 
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ons for, IT, 199, 368; IV, 270. 
Breakwater near mouth of, referred to, II, 422. 


ppropriati 


Bridge over, at Rock Island, Ill, and La 


_. Crosse, Wis., VII, 194. 


X Channel at mouth of, to De aeepar cat Mh “488: 
Condition of, near Vicksburg, Miss., referred 
to, VI, 128. 


_ Defense of, provision for, recommended, T, 406. 


_ Delta of, surveys of, referred to, V, 130. 


; Exploration of country west of, referred to, 


TV, 411, 


Grants to James B. Eads for construction of 


‘ jetties. in, order regarding, VII, 328. 
; Improvement of, recommendations regarding, 
VII, 619; VIII, 60, 95, 197. 
Appropriation for, IT, 199, 368; IV, a7t, 
‘Improvement of South Pass of, discussed, VIT, 
408, 572; VIII, sr. 

Levees of, preservation. of, recommendations 
regarding, VI, 454; VIII, 95, 210. 

Mail route from California to, recommended, 
V, 461. 

Navigation on— 

Appropriation for improving, IT, 368; Iv, 
271. 
Treaty with Spain fegatding, I, 114, 118, 172. 
* Plan for reclamation of alluvial basin of, sub- 
ject to inundation, VII, 303, 318.__ 
: Railroad from Pacific Ocean to, recommended, 
“"'V, 178,221. - 

Referred to, IT, 541, 633. 

Resolution in relation to removal of obstruc- 
tions to navigation in, reasons for applying 
“pocket veto to, V, 607. 

Survey of— 

_ Appropriation for, II, 199. 

Near completion of, referred to, IT, 108. 

Surveys of mouth of, ITT, 281. 


Mississippi River Commission: 


Appropriation for protection of levees recom- 
mended by, VIII, 95, 210. 

__ Report of, discussed, VIII, 197. 

Missouri.—One of the United States; motto, 
“Salus populi suprema lex esto” (‘‘Let the 
people’s safety be the supremelaw”’). Ittakes 
its name from the Missouri River, which in 
turn is named after a tribe of Indians belong- 
ing tothe Siouan family. The State is included 
between lat. 36° and 40° 30’ north and long. 89° 
2 and 95° 44’ west. It is bounded on.the north 
by Iowa, on the east by Illinois, Kentucky, and 

“Tennessee (separated by the Mississippi), on 
the south by Arkansas, and on the west by the 
Indian Territory, Kansas, and Nebraska (sep- 
arated in part by the Missouri River). The 
State has great mineral resources, especially 
iron, coal, and lead.. Corn, wheat, and tobacco 
are raised extensively. The State is one of 
the first in the production of corn, There are 
also large pork-packing and manufacturing 
interests. ‘The territory was first settled at St. 
Genevieve by the French in 1755, was ceded to 
Spain in 1763, ceded back to France in 1800, 
and was ceded by France to the United States 
in 1803, forming part of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. Missouri Territory was formed in 1812 
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and admitted to. the Uniomasia: State: in 182t. 
The State has an area of 69,415 sq. miles and a 
population. (1900), of 3,106,665. 99 \1F bine ai 
Missouri (see also Springfield): {he} .)s 0.41 
Admission of, into Union pare II, 95. 
Bank of. (See Bank of Missouri, de 
Boundaries of, extended, IIT, 274. sa 
Boundary line with Iowa, iene it ad 
TIT, 558, 560, 571. ; weeny 
. Defalcation of officers in, Ul, 375;.4042 
Indian titles to lands in, exiinguished 1, a0; 
TIT, 321. é y Udall 
Joint resolution plackes Peete, of on footing 
with others as to bounties, Teascnsifon: apply- 
ing pocket veto to, VI, 535.) «i 
Lead mines in, I, 142, 365. 
Military force to be raised by. ‘qouersio’ af, for 
suppression of rebellion in, Wh 40. 
Order regarding, VI, 42. folé 
Railroads in, to be made rsiabie me railita 
uses of Government, VI, 116. 
_ Security of trade with, Mexico discussed, I, 473. 
Troops of, orders respecting inspection ef rec- 
y ords of, VI, 232. 
Missouri, The, loss of, by fire salesred AS IV, 269. 
Aid nee by British authoritiesjat Gibrals 
aoitat LNs 470. “ 5 
Missouri Compromise.—An agreement relative 
to the question of slavery embodied) in a bill 
passed by Congress, Mar. 2, 1820, and) im the 
act admitting Missouri, Feb, 28, 1821... Upon 
the introduction into Congress during the ses- 
sion of 1818-19 of a bill providing, for the ad- 
. mission of Missouri as a State, but prohibiting 
slavery therein, the opposition on the part of the 
. Southern members became violent and threat- 
ening, and after long and brilliant, debates a 
compromise was effected, chiefly through the 
efforts of Henry Clay. Representative Tall- 
madge, of New York, in February, 1819,: pro- 
posed an amendment. declaring all children © 
born after the admission of the State to be free. 
This was modified to make all, children born 
_ slaves free at 25. The House passed the bill 
with this amendment, but the Senate refused 
toconcur. Next year the bill passed the House 
again in the same form. The Senate,voted to © 
admit Maine provided Missouri was, admitted 
as a slave State. The House rejected the pro- 
posal. Representative, Thomas, of Illinois, 
proposed as a compromise the admission of 
Missouri as a slave State provided that in fu- 
ture slavery should be prohibited in all the 
territory forming part of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase north of 36° 30’, the southern boundary 
of the new State. This was agreed to. On 
the question as to when the compromise was 
abandoned, whether before or at the pas- 
sage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill.in 1854, par- 
ties and sections have been divided, When 
Missouri’s constitution was laid before Con- 
gress it was found that it contained clauses 
excluding free negroes from the State, The 
House therefore refused to admit Missouri. 
Clay effected a further [compromise whereby 
Missouri agreed not to deprive of his rights 
any citizen of another State, 


past 
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Missourl: Compromise wietiset.| IV, 607, Gis v, 
& BAS eat fe { Of i a r 
‘Missouri River, exploration of, L 398408. as 
Missouria Indians: ~~ - hiuoseh 
Right of way of railroad through Paes na te- 
ferred to, VIII, 94. ; 
Pebioatd with, II, 347; TI, 37 265; 478; V, 235) 297; 
29 MI, 73,793. 
Withdrawn, VII, 47. 
Mitchell, David B., instructions to, regarding 
“possession of Florida 1, 508, 510. . 
Kitchell, George E., mentioned, II, 112. 
Mitchell, John, agent for American prisoners. of 
“war at Halifax, Nova’ Scotia, I, 522. 
Mizner, Lansing B., minister to Guatemala, ac- 
tion of, regarding seizure of Gen. Barrundia, 
} and subsequent recall of, discussed, IX, 109. 
sae regarding; transmitted, bas a 
Mobile, Ala. : 
¢Achievements of Federal forces in harbor of, 
and orders respecting célebration of, VI, 238. 
Genvie of vessels at port of, ig byes to, V, 
4s Ci ec 
“GollecHion district of, established, I, 369. 
Object of, mistinderstood by Spain, I, 370.” 
Mobile and Dauphin Island Railroad and Harbor 
Co., act regarding grant of right to. to con- 
struct trestle’ between Cedar Point and | Dau- 
‘phin ‘Island returned, TX, 349. 
Mobile Bay (Ala.), Battle of.—Aug. 5, 1864, Rear- 
© Admiral Farragut, lashed to the rigging of the 
flagship Hartford, passed the forts and obstruc- 
tions at the entrance to Mobile Bay and cap- 
‘tured the Confederate ram Tennessee. ‘Mobile 
© Bay was defended by Fort Gaines, on the east- 
‘ern end of Dauphin Island, Fort Morgan, on 
' the western extremity of Mobile Point; east of 
“the: channel, and Fort Powell, situated on a 
small island west of Dauphin. Forts Gaines 
and Morgan commanded the main channel, 
the former mounting 21 guns and the latter 48. 
“In the bay were the ironclad ram Tennessee and 
‘the gunboats Gaines, Morgan, and Selma, under 
the command of Admiral Buchanan, ‘The 
| Ténnessee was built on the plan of the Mer/-imac. 
Her ‘armament consisted of 6 rifles—z pivots of 
-7Y%-inches' bore and 4 6-inch broadsides. Ob- 
structions and defenses of all kinds had been 
‘placed around the harbor and 30” torpedoes 
-“wete strung across the channel. Farragut’s 
‘fleet consisted of 14 wooden ships and 4 moni- 
tors. Gen. Gordon Granger had landed 4,000 
“Federal troops on Dauphin Island, in the rearof 
Fort Gaines, to cooperate with the fleet. The 
fleet got under way early in the morning and be- 
‘fore 7 0’clock the engagement became general. 
The monitor Tecumseh fired the first shot, and 
shortly afterwards struck a torpedo and sunk, 
with her commander, Capt. Craven, and most of 
‘hercrew. Within an hour the other vessels had 
passed the forts and met the gunboats and ram 
inside the harbor. After a severe contest the 
“Tennessee surrendeted at 100’clock. Farragut’s 
loss was 165 killed and drowned (113 of whom 
went’ down on board the Zecumseh) and 140 
wounded. ‘The Confederate loss was 8 or 10 
killed and wounded, and 170 surrendered. Of 


the other 3 Confederate’ gesdetalhte the! Morgan 
escaped up the bay, the Gaines was disabled, 
and the Selma was captured with her crew of 
- go Officers and men, Thenight after the battle 


_ Fort Powell was abandoned and ‘blown ‘uP. 


Next day ] Fort Gaines was shelled by’ the Chick- 
"-@saw' and’ surrendered with 800 prisoners. 
Grangetr’s troops ‘were transferred to the rear 
of Fort’ Morgan. Aug. 22 it “was bombar ed 
and on the 23d it surrendered. With the de 
fenses of Mobile there were taken T04 guns pe 
1,464 men. Operations against the city, of 
Mobile were begun’ Mar. 20, 1865. Two forts 
protected the city after the ‘passage i into } fhe 
‘harbor had been made. Apr. 4 these were 
bombarded. Four days later another bombard- 
ment was begun, followed i in thee evening by, an 
assault. ‘The outer works were carried during 
the night and preparations made to complete 
the conquest next day, but at 1 o'clock < on the 
morning of Apr. 9 the garrison surrendered, 

Mobile Point, Ala., fortifications at, recom- ; 

mended, II, 122. 
Referred to, I, 126. 

Mobile River: : 

Commerce passing through, obstructed by 
arbitrary duties'and vexatious researches; 
armed resistance authorized, T, 384. 

Modoc Indians.—A ttibe of the Lutuamian family 

of Indians, which, with the Klamaths, formerly 

occupied the region of the Klamath Lakes and 

Sprague River, Oreg.,and extended southward 

into California. They began attacks on, the - 

whites as early as 1847. Hostilities continued 

until 1864, when they ceded their lands and . 

agreed to go on a reservation. The Modocs 

became notorious through their conflict with 
the Government in 1872-73. They refused in 

1872 to go to the Klamath Reservation, but in- 

stead took up strongly fortified positions in the 

lava beds near Fort Klamath, where in April, 

1873, they murdered Gen, Canby and Commis- 

sioner Thomas, who had been sent to induce 

them to go to the reservation. War followed, 

“and ‘soon the Government troops “compelled 

* the Indians to surrender. Captain Jack, their 

“leader, and 2 associates were executed and 
about 80 of his followers were removed to in- 
dian Territory. ‘Tle remainder, some 150, 
reside on the Klamath Reservation i in Oregon, 

Modoc Indians: 

Correspondence during war with, referred to, 
VII, 261. 

“Treaty with, VI, 269. 

Mohave Indians.—A tribe of the Yuman Indians. 
They live along the Lower Colorado River, in 
Arizona. About a third of them areon Teserva- — 
‘tion ground. They number in all some 2 000, c 

Mohawk, The, capture of the Wildfire, with cargo 
of slaves, by, V, , 593- 

Mohawk Indians.—A tribe of the Iroquois family 
of Indians, The name is said to be derived 
from the Algonquian word ‘‘maqua.” meaning 
bears. Harly settlers tound them occupying 
the territory now included in New York State, 
extending from the St. Lawrence River to the 
Delaware River watershed and from the Cats- 
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“itis to Lake Brie. 1 ‘their ype were along 


_ the Mohawk River, They were known as one 


_ of the Five Nations, and were the first tribe of 
__ the region to obtain firearms. The Mohawks 
were allies of the English in their wars with 
_ the French and Americans, In 1784, under 
~ Brant, they retired to Upper Canada. 


: ‘Mohawk Indians, treaty with, I, 265,. 
Mohegan Indians.—A tribe of the Algonquian 


family of Indians. ‘They once lived chiefly on 
_ the Thames River, in Connecticut. The Mo- 
. hegans claimed territory extending eastward 


_.into Massachusetts and Rhode Island. After 
_ the destruction of the Pequots, in 1637, they 


claimed the latter’s lauds. ‘The death of King 
Philip, in 1676, left them the only important 


, body of Indians in southern New England. 


‘They finally became scattered, some joining 


the Brotherton Indians in New York, ‘The 


_ Mohegans are often confounded with the 


, Mohicans and called River Indians, 
Mohican Indians.—A tribe of the Algonquian 


family of Indians, The name is interpreted 


_ both as “wolf” and ‘‘seaside people.”” When 


first known to the whites they occupied both 
banks of the Hudson River, extending from 
near Albany to Lake Champlain. They were 
a distinct tribe from the Mohegans of the Con- 
necticut River. Thetwo tribes are generally 

,, confounded under the name of River Indians. 
The Mohicans were friendly to the English 
during the French and British struggles for 
“supremacy in America. They assisted the 

_ colonists during the Revolution. Afterwards 
some of them became citizens. 


Mo-lal-la-las Indians, treaty with, V, 381. 


Mo-lel Indians. : 


(See Mo-lal-la-las Indians. ) 

Molina, Luis, mentioned, V, 577. 

Molino del Rey (Mexico), Battle of.—When the 

_ fortifications of Contreras and Churubusco had 
been, passed, Gen. Scott took up his headquar- 
ters at Tacubaya, the bishop’s castle, overlook- 

“ing the western approaches to the City of 
Mexico, and 2% miles distant. The first formi- 
dable obstruction was El Molino del Rey (‘‘ The 
King’s Mill”), Gen. Worth’s division of 3,100 

_ men was detailed for attack upon this and its 
supporting fortification, Casa de Mata, These 
were stone buildings, strongly fortified and 
ably defended, the Mexicans contesting every 
foot of the ground. The attack was made on 
ithe morning of Sept. 8, 1847.. After 2 hours’ 
‘hard fighting the works were carried and the 
‘army of Santa Anna, 14,000 strong, driven back. 
‘The Mexican loss was 2,200 killed and wound- 
ed (among the former being Generals Valda- 


* rez and Leon) and more than 800 prisoners, 


including 52 commissioned officers. The 
American loss was 116 (including 9 officers) 
killed and 665 (including 49 officers) wounded 
and 18 missing. The magazine of Casa de 
Mata was blown up, and Worth returned to 
Tacubaya. 


Monahan, Thomas R., arrest and imprisonment 


: of, by Mexican authorities, VII, 265. 


Monetary Commission, appointment of discussed, 


X, 25. 
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Monetary Convention of Latin ‘tnion, Belgium 
declares its adhesion to, VIII, 372. 

Monetary Union, American. (See International 
_American Monetary Union.) 5 ,,, 

Money, Continental. (See Continental Money.) 

Money-Order System. discussed, 11,419; vin; 52, 
352, 792; IX, 321, 449, 539. 

Money Onitorts Haterrational, discugsed, Tm, 449,. 

S39 : ! 

Money, Public. (See Revenues Public.) ! 

Monitor, The. (See Hampton Roads (Va.), Bat- 
tle of.) 

Monitor, The, engagement with: the Mexeimay 
discussed, VI, 112, 

Monmouth (N. J.), Battle of.—An important con- 
flict of the Revolutionary War, fought during ' 
the afternoon of June 28, 1778, at Wenrock 
Creek, Monmouth County, N. J., Gen. Wash- 
ington in command of the Americans and Sir 
Henry Clinton commanding the British, June 
18 Clinton left Philadelphia for New York with 
II,ooo men and a large supply train. Wash- 
ington pursued him with about 20,000 men. 
After some'preliminary skirmishing, in which 
the Americans, led by Gen, Charles Lee, second 
in command, retreated, a general battle oc- 
curred. The British were defeated and drew 
off under cover of night, leaving about 300 
dead upon the field. The Americans, lost 228, 
less than 70 of whom were killed, An incident 
of the battle was Washington’s severe repri- 
mand of Gen. Charles Lee, which resulted in 
the latter’s final dismissal. L,ee had opposed 
bringing on the battle, but when his advice was 
rejected in the council of war asked and ob- 

tained the right to lead off in the engagement. 

Monocacy (Md.), Battle of.—Gen. Hunter suc- 
ceeded Gen. Sigel in command of the Federal 
forces in the Shenandoah Valley in June, 1864. 
Gen. Early was detached from Lee’s army at 
Richmond and sent to reenforce Gen. Brecken- 
ridge, who commanded the Confederate forces 
in the valley. Hunter retired westward across 
the mountains, leaving Washington unpro- 
tected. Lee thereupon reenforced Early, in- 
creasing his strength to 20,000, and ordered 
him to threaten Washington, in the hope of 
compelling Grant to withdraw some of the 
troops before Richmond and Petersburg. The 
Sixth Corps, under Wright, was sent to defend 
Washington, with the Nineteenth Corps, which 

_ arrived from Hampton Roads, July 6 Karly 
reached Hagerstown and moved a Strong 
column toward Frederick, whereupon Gen. 
Lew. Wallace advanced from Baltimore with 
a force of 6,000 men. He encountered Karly 
on the 9th at Monocacy, Md., and for 8 hours 
resisted his advance, but was finally defeated, 
with a loss of 98 killed, 579 wounded, and 1,282 
missing. The Confederate loss was stated by 
Gen. Early at from 600 to 700, including the 
cavalry. 

Monopolies, evils of trusts and, discussed and rec- 
ommendations regarding, VIII, 773; TX, 43, 744. 

Monroe, James (fifth President United States): 
Accounts and claims of, discussed by, II, 277. 

Referred to, IT, 323. 
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Monroe, James—Continued. 

Annual ‘intasagics" er," 1, 1, 39, 54, 73; 98, 185, 207, 
248. a, 

‘Biographical sketch of, IT, 3. sini lesha 

Constitutional amendment ‘agave sire 
improvements recommended by, TI, 18, 190. 

Correspondence and manuscripts of, aaipiib- 
lished, purchase of, referred to, IX, 236. 

Discretionary power of Président over nomi- 
nations, removals, and other acts dioctiased 
by, II, 278. iy 

Finances discussed by, IT, 15, 44, 60, 77, 10 187, 
192, 211, 216, 253. 

Foreign policy discussed ne II, 4 13) 55) 58) 70, 
103, 116, 193, 218, 222, 248, 260 

Inaugural address of— 

First, I, 4. 
Second, IT, 86. 

Internal improvements discussed by, TI, 18, 142, 
144, 190. 

Minister to— 

France, nomination of, I,'156. 

Negotiate treaty She Spain, nomination of, 
I, 351. 

Settle differences with Great Britain, nomi- 
nation of, I, 402. 

‘Monroe doctrine.’ (See Monroe Doctrine.) 

Oath of office, notifies Congress of time and 
place of taking, II, 4. 

Portrait of, II, 2. 

Power of legislation in District of Columbia 
should be taken from Congress and vested 
in people, II, 47. 

Powers of Federal and State Governments 
discussed by, IT, 18, 142, 144. 

Proclamations of— 

Admission of Missouri, II, 95. 
Agreement with Great Britain for force on 
' Great Lakes, II, 36. 
Discriminating duties suspended on vessels 
of— 
Bremen, II, 37. 
France, II,183. + 
Hamburg, II, 38. 
Lubeck, ‘II, 73. 
Norway, II, 96. 
Oldenburg, IT, 97. 
Extraordinary session of Senate, IT, 287. 
Importation of plaster of paris, restrictions 
on, removed, II, 34, 36. 
Lands, sale of, IT, 11, 
Ports opened to vessels of Great Britain, II, 184. 
Reward for murderer of William Seaver, IT, 94. 

Reduction in peace establishment discussed by, 
II, 129. 

Request of House for documents concerning 
public officers refused by, II, 278. 

Secretary of State, I, 491. 

South American Provinces, message of, regar4- 
ing independence of, II, 116. 

State of the Union discussed by, II, 54, 73, 98, 207, 
222, 248. 

Tariff discussed by, II, 106, 191, 215. 

Veto message of, regarding repair-of Cumber- 
land road, I, 142. 

Monroe, Joel D., act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 
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Monroe Doctrine rafter 


5, ohana aura of Na- 
- poleon, France, R and Austria 
“formed the Dedman Ande € in Septem, 

ber, 1815, for the sup ression of ‘tevolutio 

within each others’ ominions and for 

- petuating peace. The Spanish ‘eater in 

America having revolted, it was ee 

this alliance” corte plated” their su hes ; 

although the United States had ackn 
‘their independence. George Canning, E 

lish secretary of state, proposed that England 5 

and America unite to oppose such interven- 

tion, On consultation with Jefferson, Madison, 
John Quincy Adams, and Calhoun, Monroe, in 

his annual message to Congress in 1823 (II, 278), 

embodied the conclusions of these delibera- 

tions in what has since been Known as the 

Monroe doctrine: Referring tothe threatened 

intervention of the powers, ‘the message de- 

clares: ‘We owe it, therefore, to candor and to - 
the amicable relations existing between the 

United States and those powers to declare that 

we should consider any attempt on’ their part 

to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety. With the existing colonies or depend- 
encies of any Eutopean power we have’ not 
interfered and shall not interfere. But with 
the Governments who‘ have’ declared their 
independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great consideration 
and on just principles, acknowledged, we 
could not view any interposition for the pur- 
pose of oppressing them, or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny, by any European 
power in any other light than as the manifes- 
tation of an unfriendly disposition toward*the 

United States.” The promulgation’ of this 

doctrine is accredited to Mr. Monroe, but Jan. 

3, 1811, the principle was substantially enun- 

ciated by Mr. Madison. In a message to Con- 

gress of that date (I, 488), while discussing a 

threat of Great Britain to take possession’ of a 

portion of Florida claimed by Spain; he used 

these words: ‘‘I recommend to the considera- 
tion of Congress the seasonableness of a dec- 
laration that the United States could not see, 

without serious inquietude, any part of a 

neighboring territory in which they have in 

different respects so deep and so justa concern 
pass from the hands of Spain into'those of any 
other foreign power.”’ 
Monroe Doctrine, II, 218. 
260.) 

Reasserted by President— 
Buchanan, V, 512, 646. 
Cleveland, IX, 632, 655. 
Grant, VII, 61, 100, 129. 
Polk, IV, 398, 540, 582. 
Tyler, IV, 212. 

Referred to, II, 341. 

Monson, Sir Edmund, award of, as arbitrator in 
claim of Carlos Butterfield & Co. against Den- 

mark, IX, 110. 

Montana.—One of the United States; motto, “Oro 

y plata” (“Gold and silver”). It isincluded 

between lat. 45° and 49° north and long, 104° 


(See also I, 488; II, 


_ and i Itis plea « on the Sea by 
‘British. Americ on the: east by the Dakotas, 

on ‘the south by ‘Wyoming | and Idaho, and on 

the West by Idaho, Gold, silver, and copper 

are extensively mined and stock raising is an 


of the Louisiana Purchase, and the greater 


: part of it was included in the Nebraska Terri. 
— tory. Montana Territory was organized i in 


a 


1864 and admitted as a State in 1889. It has 
an area of 146,080 sq. miles and a population 
% (1900) of 243,329. 
Montana: 
. Act— : 
Erecting Territory of, into surveying dis- 
trict, etc., vetoed, VI, 426. 
Granting right of way to railroads Weecae 
Indian reservations in, vetoed, VIII, 472. 
Admission of, into Union grTogaimed, TX, 24. 
Discussed, IX, 50. 
Lands in— 
Opened to settlement by proclamation, IX, 
292. 
; Set apart as public reservation by proclama- 
> tion, IX, 781, 799, 795- 
Partial organization of, referred to, VI, 250. 
Unlawful combinations in, proclamation 
against, IX, 500. 
Montano, Esteban G., appropriation for claim 
of, recommended, VII, 59. 
Montauk Point, Long Island, lands lying on, re- 
ferred to, I, 137. 
Monterey (Mexico), Battle of.—The Mexican 
army under Arista, driven across the Rio 
Grande, took refuge in Matamoros. Taylor, 
receiving reenforcements, demanded the sur- 
render of that city. Arista, unable to hold the 
place, abandoned it and retreated to Monte- 
rey, 180 miles from the Rio Grande and 700 
miles from the City of Mexico. Aug. 18, 1846, 
Taylor, with a force of 6,600 men, began the 
long march toward Monterey, on the way to 
the enemy’s capital, having established a de- 
pot for supplies at Camargo, at the head of 
steam navigation of the Rio Grande. Sept. 19 
the American army encamped in sigh‘ of Mon- 
terey, in the beautiful valley of San Juan, 
almost encircled by the Sierra, Madre Moun- 
tains. The city is the capital of the Province 
of Nueva Leon and the seat of the Catholic 
bishop of the diocese. It was strongly forti- 
fied and garrisoned by 10,000 men, mostly reg- 
ulars, under Gen. Ampudia. The attack was 
begun by the Americans on Sept. 21, and on 
the following morning the bishop’s palace 
was taken by assault. The city was then 
forced, the Mexicans stubbornly retreating 
from square to square. The fighting contin- 
ued during the 22d and 23d, and on the morn- 
ing of the 24th of September an armistice was 
agreedupon. Gen. Ampudia surrendered the 
place and was allowed to retire with his army. 
‘The American loss was slight. 
Monterey, Mexico, battle of, referred td, IV, 492. 
Montgomery, Alexander, member of legislativ> 
council for Mississippi Territory, nomination 
of, I, 457. 
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important. occupation. Montana formed | part, 


263 

Monts mery, Hugh, mentioned, Ty 42t. wus 
Montgomery, Mary Ann, act granting pension to, 
vetoed, Vil, oe 

Montgomery, William, brigadier-general, nomi- 
nation of, referred to, II, 531. 

Montgomery, William R., court-martial in case 
of, referred to, V, 360. 

Montgomery, Ala., government of Confederate 

States first located at, VI, 24. 
Transferred to Richmond, Va., VI, 24. \ 
Montijo, The, seizure and detention of, by United 

States of Colombia, VII, 335. : 
Claims arising out of, paid, VII, 404. 

Montreal (Canada), Capture and Loss of.—After 
the taking of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 
Ethan Allen, Philip Schuyler, Benedict Ar- 
nold, and other Americans were anxious to 
invade Canada and secure the cooperation of 
the Canadians with the colonists. In June, 
1775, the Continental Congress gave Gen. 
Schuyler discretionary power to proceed 
against Montreal. He sent Gen. Montgomery 
with 3,000 men down Lake Champlain. Gen. 
Carleton, with 500 British, was forced to sur- 
render on the 13th of November. Eleven ves- 
sels also fellinto Montgomery’s hands. Carle- 
ton escaped to Quebec. Benedict Arnold, with 
1,200 men, had been ordered to proceed by way 
of the Kennebec and Chaudiére rivers and co- 
operate with Montgomery before Quebec. 
The expedition to the latter city proved disas- 
trous, Three brigades of infantry, besides 
artillery, stores, and ammunition, having ar- 
rived from England, the Americans were 
forced to retire to Lake Champlain. (See also 

. Quebec (Canada), Battle of.) 

Montt, Jorge, President of Chile, mentioned, IX, 
184. (See also Baltimore, The.) 

Monuments. (See Statues and Monuments.) 

Mooney, James, seizure of Vicenzo Rebello by, in 
New Orleans, La., VIII, 66. 

Moore, Alfred, commissioner to treat with In- 
dians, nomination of, I, 260. 

Moore, John B., Acting Secretary of State, X, 256.. 

Moore, Thomas, commissioner for Cumberland 
road, I, 418. 

Moore, Thomas P., minister to Colombia, judg- 
ment and discretion of, discussed, II, 467. 

Mora, Antonio M., claim of, against Spain, IX, 

242, 478, 530, 557, 566. 
Payment and distribution of, IX, 637. 

Morales, Don John Bonaventure, authority to dis- 
pose of lands of Spain in Louisiana referred 
to, II, 82. 

Morehead, Abner, act to restore name of, to pen- 
sion roll vetoed, VIII, 461. 

Moren, Fernando J., mentioned, V, 593, 595- 

Moreton, George C., mentioned, I, 280. 

Morgan, Edwin D., mentioned, VI, 78. 

Morgan, George D., mentioned, VI, 78. 

Morgan, John T.: 

Argument of, in Senate on canal construction 
referred to, IX, 189. 

Member of commission to Hawaiian Islands, 
X, 108, 

Morgan, Thomas P., jr., act for relief of, reasons 
for applying pocket veto to, VIII, 486. 
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Morgan’s Raid.—In the summer of, 1863 the Con-, wes passed by Congress it in 56 and 1887. 
federate General Buckner was in East ‘Tennes.. The Supreme Court of the apes 
see, near the borders of Kentucky, preparing held these laws, which fertae Donan mk 
for an expedition against Louisville. Gen. provided - for its punishment by ee 

‘John H. Morgan was sent ahead with 2,460 and imprisonment, Wino ithe ch 
cavalry to pave the way. He crossed the Cum-_ and its societies, and confiscated their property. 
berland River, and, having been joined by Mormons, laws to prevent impcrtation of, recom- 
_about 1,000 Kentuckians, passed over the Ohio mended, VIII, 362. ; 

River into Indiana, The advance of Rose- Morning Light, The, seizure of t the Jorgen Lorent- 
crans's army prevented Buckner from joining zen by, VI, 70. . : 
him. Morgan rode through southern. Indiana Morocco.—A country in horthwestern ‘Africa. It 
‘toward Cincinnati, burning. bridges, tearing up is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean 
railroads, and fighting home guards. The Sea, on the east by Algeria, on the south by. 
whole State of Ohio became alarmed, and a the Sahara, and on the west by the Atlantic 


‘strong Union force was soon in pursuit. Others Ocean. The Atlas Mountains traverse the 
were advancing upon his flanks, and gunboats country from west to east. Its government is 
were patrolling the Ohio River to prevent his administered by a Sultan, who “has despotic 
_recrossing intoKentucky. Passing around Cin- powers. The religion is largely Mohammedan. 
cinnati, he reached the river at Buffington Ford Area, exclusive of the Saharan tract and Tuat, 
July 19, After a severe battle with various about 170,000 sq. miles: population supposed 
installments of Federal troops which had hotly to be about 8,000,000. 
‘pursued him, about 800 of the command sur- Morocco: 
rendered, but Morgan, with the remainder, Consuls of Unitea States in, I, 177. 
proceeded up the river to Belleville. About Presents given to. (See Consuls.) 
300 succeeded in crossing the river here before Differences with United States, communication 
the arrival of the gunboats. Many were from Commodore Morgan relative to adjust~ 
drowned or shot in attempting to cross, and ment of, referred to, IV, 210. 
Morgan, with about 200 of his men, retreated Emperor of— : 
farther up the river to New Lisbon, where Death of, I, 177. 
he was surrounded and forced to surrender. Lion and horses presented to United States 
In his raid Morgan traveled about 350 miles by, III, 37. 
through Indiana and Ohio, making sometimes Legation of United States in, ‘premises for, 
50 miles a day. The amount of property de- presented by Sultan of, VIII, 236, 338. i 
stroyed scarcely exceeded $50,000. More than Moors in, conference regarding jeseeesy for, 
2,000 of his men were killed or captured. Mor- VII, 609. 
gan and some of his officers were sent to Co- Relations with, IV, 228. 
lumbus and confined in the penitentiary, from Treaty regarding exercise of right of protec- 
which he and 6 others escaped. Immediately tion in, VIT, 628. 
after his escape he planned another raid into Treaty with, transmitted and discussed, I, 98, 
the Union linesin Tennessee, but was sur- 148, 182, 186,189, 365; III, 239, 265, 279; VI,384. 
rounded and killed by Union troops under Gen. Expiration of first, near-at hand, ITI, go. 
Gillem, near Greenville, Tenn. Vessels of United States seized or tae 
Morhiser, William H., act for relief of, vetoed, with by, I, 364, 365.. 
VIII, 563. Morrill, Ashley C,, aa at the Old Crossing of 
Mormon Church (see also Polygamy): i Red Lake River, Minnesota, with the chiefs 
Commissioners appointed under act in refer- of the Red Lake and Pembina bands of Chip- 
ence to bigamy, etc., referred to, VIII, 91, 144, pewa Indians (1864), concluded by, VI, 196. | 
184, 214, 250, 361. Morris, Edward J., mentioned, VI, 71. 
Letter of president of, advising Mormons to Morris, George W., thanks of Congress to, recom- 
refrain from contracting marriage forbidden mended, VI, 144. 
by law, IX, 118, 368, 510. Morris, Gouverneur: 
Suit instituted by Government for termination _ Minister to France, recall of, requested, L, 155. 
_ of, discussed, VIII, 794. Successor of, appointed, I, 156. 
Mormons.—A religious sect calling themselves Treaty with Great Britain, appointed to con- 
the “Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day clude, I, 96. 
Saints.” They came into political prominence Morris, Henry, thanks of Congress to, recom, 
because of their practice and advocacy of po- mended, VI, 76, : 
lygamy. The sect was founded by Joseph Morris, Lewis R., United States marshal, nomi- 
Smith in 1830 on what they claim to have been nation of, I, 99. ; 


a divine revelation. They organized first in Morris, The, referred to, IT, 467; IV, 263, 320, 353. 
New York and Vermont and later in Missouri Morse, Freeman H., report of, on fereien mari- 
and Illinois. Finally, about 1847, they settled time commerce of United rates etc., trans- 
at Salt Lake City, Utah. Their defiance and mitted, VI, 633. ; 
resistance of law caused many difficulties be- Morton, Joel B., act for relief of, vetoed, VIII 
tween them and the authorities. Their first 681. , i 
armed resistance to Federal authority wasin Morton, Oliver P., death of, announced and 
7857. Special laws bearing upon the Mormons honors to be paid memory of, VII, 458. 
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Mosquito Indian Strip: Minh forbid | 
y American citizens in— _ : 
| _ Murdered, IX, 528. 
. Rights, ete,, of, ee, into, Ix, 559). 
5 British troops landed at sehielde teferred to, 
TX, 476.,, 
Claims of Great Britain upon, ‘Nicaragua re- 
, specting treatment of citizens in, and action 
. of United States, IX, 634. 
Corrempanitaned regarding, V, 31. 
Insurrection in, and treatment of American 
'  eitizens discussed, IX, 528; X, 140, 208. 
Tevetietonal questions regarding, discussed, 
TX, 527, 634. she 
Mosquito Indians, correspondence. eae, 
territory claimed by, referred to, V, 186, 361. 
Mosquitos, Kingdom of. -(See Mosquito Indian 
Strip.) 
Motley, John L.: 4) 
_ Mentioned, VII, 60,... ; 
Minister to— 
_ Austria— 
Conversations and opinions of, mefesred to, 
VI, 466. ; 
Remoyal of, referred to, VI, 582. 
- Resignation of, referred to, VI, 463. 
Great Britain, recall of, referred to, VII, 116. 
Mound Builders.—A prehistoric race of Ameri- 
cans who inhabited the valleys of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers. They are so named be- 
cause the only traces of their existence’ are 
found in mounds of earth formed in regular 
geometrical shapes containing ashes, stone, 
and bronze implements and weapons. Some 
of these mounds seem to have been simply 
places of sepulture, while others show unmis- 


takable evidences of having been erectedasfor- © 


tifications. Therace probably became extinct 
only a few generations before the discovery 
‘of America, as De Soto found tribes of South- 
ern Indians who built mounds and possessed 
_ other characteristics of the extinctrace. They 
__ belonged distinctly to the Indian race and to 
_the Stone Age. The mounds range from 2or3 
feetin height to 132 feet high and 188 feet long, 
the latter being the dimensions of one at Mari- 
etta, Ohio, while one at Grave Creek, W. Va., 
measures 7o feet in height and 900 feet in cir- 
cumference. 

Mount Rainier Forest Reserve, Wash., establish- 
ment of, by proclamation, IX, 777. 

Mountain Meadow (Utah) Massacre.—Efforts of 
the Federal Government to enforce the laws 
against polygamy incited the Mormons to bit- 
ter hatred of all opposed to their religion. 
Brigham Young made threats of turning the 
Indians loose upon west-bound immigrants 
unless what he considered the Mormons’ 
rights were respected. Sept. 7, 1857, about 30 
miles southwest of Cedar City, a body of about 
120 non-Mormon immigrants were attacked 
by Indians and Mormons under the leadership 
of John D. Lee, and after a siege of 4 days 
were induced to surrender under promise of 
protection, but all were massacred except 17 
children under 7 years of age. 

Mountain Meadow Massacre referred to, V, 592. 


265. 


Mowatt, Caroline D., act granting pension to, ve- 


toed, IX, 673. 

Mudd, Samuel A., implicated in assassination of, 
President Lincoln, proceedings of trial and. ver- 
dict of military commission, VI, 334, 335, 336, 342% 
347, 348. 

Mugwump.—A corruption of the Algonquian, In- 
dian word ‘‘mugquomp,” which signifies a 
chief, ruler, ora person of importance. After 
long use in local politics the word came into 
national use in the Presidential campaign of 
1884. Thenewspapersappliedthe term to those 
Republicans who refused to support James, G.« 
Blaine, the regular party nominee, and it has 
since been used to designate any person of i in- 
dependent politics or who is supposed to be 
lacking in loyalty to his political party. 


Mulvihill, Thomas, petition of, for repossession, of 


lands conveyed to United States by, VIII, ae 
Referred to, VIII, tgr. 
Mumfordville (Ky.), Battle of,—Here« on Sept. 17, 
1862, the Confederate army under Gen, Bragg 
_attacked the Federals under Gen. J. T. Wilder. 
The post surrendered to the Confederates, the 
number of captured being about 4,000, _, 

Munich, Bavaria, Third International Exhibition 
of Fine Arts to be held at, VIM, 608. 

Munitions of War. (See Arms and Ammuni- 
tion.) 

Munn vs. Illinois.—One of the ‘elevator cases” 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In 1872 Munn and another were found 
guilty of violating an article of the Illinois 
constitution in regard to grain warehouses. 
They had failed to take out a license and give 
bond and were charging higher rates for stor- 
age than thelawallowed. ‘THe offenders were 
fined, and the supreme court of the State 
affirmed the action of the criminal court,, The 
case was then appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court. That body affirmed the judg- 
ment on the ground that the act of the Illinois 
legislature was not repugnant to, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and that a State 
could lawfully determine how a man might 
use his own property when the good of other 
citizens was involyed. 

Munsee Indians, treaty with, I, 390, 397; III, 277,429, 
466, 556; V, 363; VI, 518, 637, 702, 

Murat, Joachim, commerce of United States, 
depredations committed on, by, ITI, 50. 

Murfreesboro (Tenn.), Battle of, fought December 
31, 1862, and January 2, 1863, between forces of 
General Rosecrans and General Bragg. (See 
Stone River (Tenn.), Battle of.) 

Murray, William Yans, minister to France, nomi- 
nation of, I, 282, 284. 

Murrell, Mr., mentioned, I, 417. 

Muscat: ’ 
Presents offered President Van Buren by 

Imaum of, declined, ITI, 592. 
Offered United States, recommendations re- 
garding, III, 592; IV, 316. 
Treaty with, ITI, 53, 238, 376; VIII, 610. 

Museum, National, appropriation for, recom- 
mended, VII, 479, 506. 

Muskogee Indians. (See Creek Indians. ) 


, 
7 N. 


Nairne, John, vessel under, ordered from and for 
pidden to reenter waters of United States, T, 403. 
Naples (see also Italy): 
Claims against, by— 
‘Merchants of United States, IT, 29, 549. i 
United States, I, 571; I1,'29, 301, 546, 549, 594- 
Extension’ of time allowed commissioners 
for settlement of, recommended, III, 48. 
Minister of United States to, I, 572, 
Treaty with, referred to, IT, 632. 
- Narraganset Indians.—A tribe of the Algonquian 
family of Indians which originally occupied 
a part of Rhode Island. They were friendly 
“toward the early colonists, their wars being 


waged mostly against other tribes. Canonicus, © 


their principal chief, gave Roger Williams a 
large tract of land and otherwise befriended 
him. Canonicus died in 1647, and King Philip, 
of the Pequots, induced the Narragansets to 
join him in a raid’on the white settlements 
in violation of their treaty. King Philip and 
his allies, having ravaged the valley of the 
Connecticut in 1675 and 1676, returned to the 
land of the Narragansets, where the women 
and children of the tribes had been quartered 
and where supplies for the winter had been col- 
lected. They were surrounded by the whites 
and their villages were burned.’ Many of the 
Indians perished in the flames. Canonchet, 
the last chief of the Narragansets, was cap- 
tured and killed. The few surviving Narra- 
gatisets intermarried with the colonists and be- 
came civilized. 

Nash, Thomas, was charged with murder and 
piracy on the British frigate Hermoine. He 
was surrendered to Great Britain, 1799. 

Nashyille Convention.—The | Mississippi State 
convention of 1849 suggested to other Southern 
States the feasibility of holding conventions to 
make some public expression on the slavery 
question and the encroachments of Northern 
antislavery men. Accordingly a convention 
was called in Nashville, Tenn., in June, 1850, 
composed of delegates from all the Southern 
States. The Wilmot Proviso and the Missouri 
Compromise were disapproved of by this meet- 
ing. Delegates from Texas, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina advocated open resistance to 
Federal authority, but more conservative action 
prevailed. The convention met again in No- 
vember, but only moderate resolutions were 
passed. 

Nashville (Tenn. ), Battle of.—After the battle of 
Franklin, Nov. 30, 1864, Gen. Schofield re- 
treated to Nashville, closely followed by Hood, 
who formed his lines near that city Dec. 4, Re- 
enforcements were sent to Thomas at Nash- 
ville, swelling his forces to 56,000 men. Dec. 
15 Thomas’s army advanced against Hood. 
The day was consumed in maneuvering and 
skirmishing. There were not many killed or 
wounded, but the results of the day’s opera- 
tions were the driving of the Confederates 
from every position held by them and the cap- 
ture of 16 guns, 1,200 prisoners, 40 wagons, and 
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several hundred stand “ar wan aha orn 
Union forces bivouacked on ‘the field atid re- 
newed the attack the next” By 4 
o’clock in the afternoon the Snfeiler ites were 
in retreat’ toward Franklin. ‘They were ‘ pur- 

sued until Dec. 28, when Hood croseeltnen eit 
nessee with the remnants of his army. "The 
‘Joss in killed and wounded was comparatively 
light, but 53 guns and 4875 Confederate pris- 
oners were captured. © 

Nassau, Duchy of: 
Convention with, IV, 453. < 
'Exequatur ‘issued consul of, fevoked, vi; Sit.’ 

Natchez: 

Commissioners of United states assemble in, 
I, 194, 200, 246, 

Government in, establishment ‘of, | “reborn 
mended, I, 246. 

Natchez, The. (See General Urrea, The: jrt 

National Academy of Sciences.—The uaalel 
Academy of Sciences was incorporated under 
an act of Congress approved Mar. 3, "1863. It 
was self-created and retains autonomous pow: 
ers, but derives national character: from the 
provision in the article of incorporation that 
“the academy shall, whenever called upon by 
any department of the Government, investi- 
gate, examine, experiment, and report pon 
any subject of science or art, the actual ex- 
pense of such ivestieatious’ examinations, 
experiments, and reports to be paid from ap- 
propriations which may be made for the pur- 
pose; but the academy shall receive no com- 
pensation whatever for any services to the 
Government of the United States.” The first 
meeting was held Apr. 22, 1863, and Alexander 
D. Bache was elected president. Originally 

‘the membership was limited to50. This limit 
was removed in 1870, but the policy remained 
exclusive, election being regarded as a dig- 
nity conferred in recognition of special scien- 
tific work. A stated session is held annually 
in Washington on the third Tuesday in April, 
and another is commonly held elsewhere dur- 
ing each autumn. The membership (about 
85 in 1899) comprises many of the leading Sci- 
entific specialists of the United States. ‘There 
are in addition a number of foreign associates 
distinguished for scientific attainment, The 
president (1899) i8° Prof. Wolcott “Gibbs, of 
Newport, R.I., and the secretary Prof. Ira 
Remsen, of Baltimore, Md. The’ academy 
holds funds in trust, to be applied’in aid of 
scientific investigations or in medals or other 
prizes for scientific work. 

National Academy of Sciences, commission from 
membership of, to formulate plans for for- 
estry system, IX, 735. 

National-Bank Circulation: 

Act to fix amount of United States notes and, 
vetoed, VII, 268. 

Discussed by President— 
Arthur, VIII, 133, 179, 245. 
Cleveland, VIII, 341; TX, 444, 534, 554,642. 725, 


743. 
Harrison, Benj., TX, 39. 


Johuson, VI, 365, 571. 
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adlonsl Bank Examiners, reports of, referred National Intelligencer, , publication in, of 
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onal’ Banks. (See Banks, National.) 

ascan Board of Health.—By act of Congress 
_ approved Mar. sh 1879, a National Board of 
_ Health was estab ished, consisting of 7 civilian 
_ physicians, a army Surgeon, I navy surgeon, 1 

, surgeon ‘of the Marine-Hospital Service, and 
1 officer of the Department of Justice. This 
~ board was abolished by law. A national quar- 

 antine law was passed June 3, 1879. 

National Board of Health: 

Establishment of— 
Discussed, VIII, 44. 
_ Recommended, IX, 551. 
Report of, transmitted, VIII, 270, 387. 

National Cemeteries.—The Army appropriation 
bill for 1850 contained a clause setting aside 
$10,000. to purchase a lot near the City of 
‘Mexico for the interment of United States 
‘ soldiers who fell near that place during the 

' Mexican War. Since the Civil War Congress 

has established 82 cemeteries within the United 

States. They are mostly in the South, as most 

_ of the soldiers fell in that region. Of these 

cemeteries 11 contain more than 10,000 graves 

and nearly as many between 5,000 and 10,000. 

In all there are 322,851 graves, each marked 

with a marble headstone. The name and 

rank of each occupant is chiseled on the head- 
stone when known. The to largest are at 

Andersenville,Ga.; Arlington, Va.; Chalmette, 

La.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Fredericksburg, Va.; 

Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; Marietta, Ga.; Mem- 

phis, Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn., and Vicksburg, 

Miss. The national cemetery at Gettysburg, 

Pa., while one of the smallest, is peculiarly 

interesting from its having been dedicated by 

President Lincoln in 1863. .It abounds in nu- 

* merous memorials of the departed soldiers, 
including a national monument. It has been 
the scene of a reunion of the survivors of the 
great battle fought there July 1-3, 1863. The 
Government assumed charge of it in 1872. 

National Cemeteries: 

Establishment of, and number of Union sol- 
diers buried in, discussed, VI, 451. 

Government employees to be permitted to 
participate in ceremonies at, VI, 664; VII, 166, 
183, 230, 283, 328, 398, 450, 491, 556, 600; VIII, 13, 
125, 166, 231, 314, 493, 765; IX, 28, 105, 174, 400, 
517, 614. 

National Conference of Electricians at Philadel- 
phia referred to, VIII, 371. 

National Foundry, erection of, recommended, 
IIT, 399, 497- 

National G@uard.—The enrolled militia of some 
of the States is known collectively as the 
National Guard. In 1891 the enrolled Na- 
tional Guards in the militia of the various 
States included 92,203 infantry, 4,554 cavalry, 
5,224 artillery, and 9,311 commissioned offi- 

. eers—a total of 111,292. 

National Quard (see also Militia) : 

Encampment of, in coast works recommend- 
ed, IX, 41. 

Encouragement of, recomniended, IX, 115. 


ceedings of President and Cabinet Hafae 
ing interpretation of reconstruction acts’ dis- 
cussed, VI, 527. 

National Museum.—An institution established at 

Washington by successive acts of Congress in 

1877 and later years, to take charge of all Gov- 

ernment collections in natural history, eth- 

nology, etc., and to exhibit the same in a 

building peetied by Congress: in 188. The 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 1 1s the 

‘Keeper of the National Museum. 

National Museum, appropriation, for, recom- 
mended, VII, 479, 506. 

National Parks.—Congress has on several occa- 
sions set aside and exempted from sale certain 
territory because of its picturesque character 
or historic interest. The principal tracts thus 
appropriated to the use of all the people up ‘to 
the present time are the Yellowstone region 
and the Yosemite Valley, which latter was made 
anational park by act of Congress passed June 
30, 1864, and ordered to include the Mariposa 
Big Tree Grove. This park was granted by 
Congress to the State of California, conditional 
upon its being forcver set aside asa place of pub- 
lic resort and recreation. Iti is about 155 miles 
from San Francisco, is 6 miles long by about 
a mile in width, and its perpendicular depth 
below the surrounding country isabouta mile, 
though it lies 4,00¢ feet above the level of the 
sea, Yellowstone Park was created by an act 
approved Mar. 1, 1872, which dedicated it. asa 
pleasure ground for the benefit and enjoyment 
of the people. The area of the reservation is 
about 4,480 sq. miles, lying in Idaho, Montana, 
and Wyoming, between the meridians of 110° 
and 111° west longitude and 44° and 45° north 
latitude. Its general elevation is about 6,000 
feet, though mountains 10,000 and 12,000 feet 
high rise on every side. The region abounds 
in scenery of unparalleled grandeur, Tall col- 
umns of basalt rise to 1,000 feet in height; wa- 
ters of different degrees of temperature and of 
untold therapeutic properties are met on every 
hand; acres of miniature volcanoes sputter and 
fume; giant geysers intermittently spurt col- 
umns of hot water and steam hundreds of feet 
into the air from basins of all sizes and most 
fantastic shapes and vivid colorings, while the 
Gardner River plunges through a forbidding 
black hole into the Grand Canyon, whose pre- 
cipitous walls of 2,000 feet in height have never 
been explored, and emerges, with an abrupt 
descent of 350 feet, to pursue its tranquil course 
over a fertile rolling prairie. In 1890 three 
sections of land in Tulare County, Cal., con- 
taining giant trees, were reserved for a national 
park. In 1890 Congress provided for a park of 
1,500 acres on Rock Creek, District of Colum- 
bia, half the cost ($1,200,000) being paid by the 
people of Washington and half by the United 
States. Later Congress reserved the battle 
grounds of Chickamauga, Shiloh, Vicksburg, 
and others as public parks. 

National Parks. (See Chickamauga and Chat- 
tanooga National Military Park.) 
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National Prison Congress at Baltimore referred 


_ to, VII, 208. _ (See also International Prison 
Congress.) 


National Republican Party.—After the defeat of 
: John Quincy Adams by Jackson in 1828 the 


_broad-construction wing of the, Democratic- 


Republican party organized and came’ out 
with a platform directly opposed to Jackson 


on the question of the tariff and the United 


‘States Bank, They opposed the spoils system 


in the public service, favored internal improve- 
ments at national expense, a bank of the 
United States, and the division ‘of the pro- 
ceeds of land sales among the States. In 1832 


' they supported Henry Clay for the Presidency 


_ and advocated a protective tariff. Clay was 
' defeated, and in 1835 the party, reenforced by 


other elements, took the name of Whig. 


National University.—Washington strongly dis- 


My 


“approved of foreign education for American 


_ youth and early conceived the idea of estab- 


lishing a national university in the central 
part of the United States. He bequeathed 50 


shares of the Potomac Company toward the 
‘endowment of such an institution in the Dis- 


_ trict of Columbia, but ultimately the stock of 
‘the company proved valueless. 


Several of 


_ the Présidents from time to time in their 
' messages recommended the establishment of 


a national university or universities, or, as 


“they sometimes called them, ‘‘seminaries of 


learning.”’ 


National University (see also Education; Semi- 


naries of Learning): 


7 Establishment of, recommended, I, 66, 202, 205, 


410, 485, 568; II, 312; VII, 254. 
Lands, donation of, to, recommended, I, 410, 
"485; VII, 254. 


Nationality.—Federal and not State law deter- 


| ents beyond the sea. 
"restricting this to children whose fathers were 
_citizens, 


Nations, Foreign. 


mines the status of the nationality of persons 
in the United States. As the Constitution es- 
tablishes no rules regarding the loss or acqui- 
sition of nationality, it is governed by the 
common law. All persons born in the United 


5: _States are considered as endowed with nation- 


ality. The naturalization act of 1790 extended 
nationality to children born to American par- 
In 1855 an act was passed 


The civil-rights act of 1866 declated 
“all persons born in the United States and 


“not subject to any foreign power” to be citi- 
_zens of the United States. 


The fourteenth 
amendment defines citizens as ‘‘all persons 
born or naturalized in the United States and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof.” 


Nations, Congress of. (See under Panama, Isth- 


mus of,) 
(See Powers, Foreign; the 
several powers. ) 


Naturalization.—The investment of an alien 


with the rights and privileges of citizenship. 
Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution em- 
powered Congress “to establish a uniform 
rule of naturalization.” Naturalization laws 
were passed by the colonial legislatures of 
Maryland, Virginia, New York, South Caro- 
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ae sin? 


ines and Massachusetts between betty 1715. 
In 1740 the British Parliament ratty ot ely 
regulating colonial natu 


. Congress legislated for pupae “time 50 lait 


provide for uniformity of natura fedtion « ler 


the, Constitution. ‘The conditions of ae law 
: ‘were that any free ‘white alien might be ad- 


mitted to citizenship by any court of record of — 


the State in which he had. resided for 1 year, 


having been a resident of the United States 2 
years, An act of 1795 required | 5 years’ 1 resi- 
dence and application 3 years prior to natu- 
ralization; that of 1798 required 14 years’ resi- 
dence and application 5 years prior to natural- 
ization, The act of Apr. 14, 1802, restored the 
conditions of the act of 1795 . and required a 
proof of 5 years’ residence in the United States 
and 1 in the State, good character, an oath of 
allegiance, and a renunciation of titles and 
prior allegiance. No alien may be naturalized 
if his country is at war with the United States, 


Conditions and procedure in naturalizing an 


alien are prescribed by sections 2163-2174 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States. Nat- 
uralization of Chinamen is prohibited by sec- 
tion 14, chapter 126, laws of 1882.. Naturalized 
citizens of the United States receive the same 
protection when abroad as native-born citi- 
zens. (See also Expatriation. ) 


Naturalization: 


Act on subject of uniform rule of, vetoed, I, 
my dee. | ; i 
Discussed by President— 
Adams, John, I, 258. 
Arthur, VIII, 128, 241. 
Buchanan, V, 640. 
Cleveland, VIII, 336, 505, 781, 785. 
Grant, VII, 36, 239, 291, 345, 405. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 37) 43) 116, ; ¥ 
Jefferson, I, 331. 
Johnson, VI, 517, 580. 
Lincoln, VI,180. 
Madison, I, 523, 574. 
Washington, I, 66. : 
Frauds in, discussed, VII, 291, 345, 405. 
Questions regarding, with— : 
Germany, VII, 467, 568; VIII, 38, 331, 4995, rx, 
36, 437. 
Russia, IX, 529. 
Switzerland, VIII, 128; X, 112. : 
Turkey, VIII, 335, 504; IX, 440, 530; X, i12. 
Treaty regarding, with— 
Austria-Hungary, VII, 115, 144, 188. 
Bavaria, VI, 690. 
Belgium, VI, 694. 
Denmark, VII, 206, 239. 
Ecuador, VII, 165, 239. 
Germany, VI, 630, 631, 632, 690. 
Questions arising under, referred to, VII, 
467, 568; VIII, 38, 331, 499; TX, 36, 437. 
Great Britain, VI, 696, 758; VII, 60, 102, 123. 
Prussia, VI, 629. 
Sweden and Norway, VII, 79, 188. 
Turkey, vII, 304; VIII, 813. 
Questions arising out of, discussed, VIII, 
335, 504; LX, 446, 5305, X, x12, 
Wiirtemberg, VII, 43. 


i 


_ Naturalization Laws: © — . 
» Laws regarding expatriation and election of 


'», Indians. 


wlts4d) bos ak 


panstionses discussed, VI, 458, 580; VII, 239, 
"291, 346, 405; VIII, 336. (See also Impress- 


ment; Naturalized Citizens.) : 
Revision of, recommended, I, 66, 68, 258, 391) 523; 
rol 894; VII, 405; VIII, 241,336,505, 785; IX 


Allegiance of, to native government dis- 
cussed, VI, 580. ’ P rd (eat 

Bureau of registration of. (See Regintipion 
Bureau.) | 


_ Distinctions not to be case eel between na- 


tive citizens and, V, 641. 

Duties of citizenship caida stir discussed, 
VILL, 78s. 

Impressed into military service of foreign 

'. countries, V,590; VI, 458; X, 200. 
.. By France discussed and referred: to, V,640; 
{ | WI, 517; VIII, 614, 781. 
Italy referred to, IX, 238. 
Prussia discussed and referred to, V, 580, 
592; VI, 517, 580. 

Returning to native country and claiming citi- 
zenship in United States discussed, VI, 180; 
VIT, 36, 239, 291, 345. 

Navajo Indians.—An important tribe of the 

southern division of the Athapascan stock of 
From the time of their earliest dis- 
covery by the whites they have occupied the 
country along and south of the San Juan River, 


\bim northern New Mexico and Arizona, and 


extending into Coloradoand Utah. They were 
surrounded by the Apache tribes exception the 
north, where the Shoshones were their neigh- 

| bors! The Navajos are at present confined to 
the Navajo reservations in Utah, New Mexico, 
and Arizona. 

Navajo Indians: 

Practicability of restraining, within present 
reservations, etc., reports on, IX, 347. 
Treaty with, V, 33; 41, 636. 

Naval Academy.—An institution for the training 
of naval officers, founded at Annapolis, Md., 
in 1845, through the efforts of George Bancroft, 
then Secretary of the Navy. The Academy 
was not established by formal legislation of 
Congress, but was opened in October, 1845, 
under orders from the Secretary of the Navy, 
It was not until Aug. 10, 1846, that Congress 
took any action toward the encouragement 
of the enterprise. At that time $28,000 was 
appropriated for repairs, ‘improvement, and 
instruction, and the following year a like sum 
was appropriated. In 1850 the school was re- 
organized and the name changed to the United 
States Naval Academy. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War the Academy was removed to 
Newport, R. I., where it remained until the 
summer of 1865, when it was reestablished at 
Annapolis. The Naval Academy is under'the 
immediate control of an academic board, 
consisting of a superintendent, who is a 
naval officer; a commandant of cadets, and the 
heads of the different departments of study, 

1 who are, with one exception, naval officers. 

! One naval cadet ‘is allowed for each member 
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of the House of Representatives, and) by:ap- 


‘ 


-pointment by the President, 1 forthe District 


of Columbia and 10 from the country at large. 

The requirements for admission to the Acad- 

emy are a robust constitution; freedom! from 

physical defects, an age between \15-and»20 
years, and a knowledge of the ordinary Eng- 
lish branches, If admitted, cadets are obliged 
to sign an engagement to serve in the Navy 8 _ 
years and make'a deposit of $200 to cover the 
cost of outfit. They receive $500;per year, but 
are required to pay for their subsistence, cloth- 
ing, ete. The first three years allithe cadets 
pursue the same course of ‘study, but in the 
fourth the cadets destined for the line division 
pursue a course in seamanship, ordnance, 
gunnery, infantry tactics, navigation, survey- 
ing, compass deviation, and international law, 
while those who expect.to serve in, the engi- 
neer division take,a course.of instruction. in 
marine boilers and engines and in designing 
machinery. ; 

Naval Academy: 

Appropriation for paving sidewalk at, recom- 
mended, VIII, 84.. 

Board of Visitors to, report of, refzrred to, VI, 
389. 

Discussed, V, 133; VI, 185. wt 

Establishment of, recommended, II, 310. ; 

- Removal of, discussed, VI, 363. . 

Reorganization of, discussed, V, 177. 

Naval Code, revision of, recommended, V, 89- 

Naval Courts of Inquiry referred to, II, 326. 

Naval Expeditions. (See Arctic. Expeditions; 4 
Exploring: Expeditions. ) 

Naval Militia.—In 1888 Congress passed an act 
authorizing the maritime States to organize a 
naval reserve, to be trained and fitted for oper- 
ating the coast and harbor defense vessels, 
etc., in time of war, thus liberating the regular 
naval force to man the heavy seagoing war 
ships, etc. Massachusetts was the first State 
to pass laws providing for such organization. 
New. York took similar action, and by 1898 
most of the maritime States had regularly 
organized naval militia. The first appropria. 
tion for the equipment of the force was $25,000, 
made by Congress in.1891,. 

Nayal Militia, development of, discussed, IX; 324, 
734- 

Naval Observatory.—A Government institution 
founded at Washington in 1842, and under the 
supervision of the Navy Department. It has 
published many volumes of astronomical ob- 
servations, and an annual American Epheme- 
ris or Nautical Almanac (issued some years in 
advance) ever since 1855. Important discov- 
eries have been made by its 26-inch equatorial 
telescope, notably Asaph Hall’s discovery of 
thesatellitesof Mars. It occupies a fine group 
of marble buildings on Georgetown Heights. 

Naval Observatory: 

Estimates for observation of transit of Venus 

referred to, VIII, 81. 
Appropriation for, recommended, VIII, 101. 
Referred to, VII, 295. 
Removal of, recommended, VII, 573. 
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Naval Officers. (See Navy. ) 
» Naval Parade to be: seks in New York anHS, 
TX, 325. 8 


Nayal Peace Establishment. (See aie 
Naval Pension Fund. (See Pensions.) 
Naval Stations: 
Establishment of— 
Discussed, VII, 62%, 534. 
In West Indies recommended, ay 579. 
Lands for. (See Lands Public.) 
Survey for, mentioned, II, 475. 
Naval War College.—A course of lectures on and 
instruction in the manipulation of torpedoes 
established by the Government at Coasters Har- 
bor Island, Newport, R. I., in 1889.. The class 
consists chiefly of officers and men in the tor- 


pedo service, but lectures are delivered on all” 


branches of naval improvement and progress. 
The course continues 3 months in each year. 

Naval War Coliege discussed, IX, 734. 

Navassa Island: 

Occupation of, by American citizens referred 
to, V, 589. 
Recognition of, as appertaining to United 

. States referred to, IX, 190. 

_ Trial of laborers in, charged’ with killing 
agents of Navassa Phosphate Co. discussed, 
TX, 190. 

Navassa Phosphate €o., trial of laborers charged 
with killing agents of,in Navassa Island dis- 
cussed, IX, 190. 

Navigation: 

Accidents in, resulting from criminal negli- 
gence in use of steam power discussed, ITI, 34. 

Advancement in science of nattical affairs, V, 
134. 

Appropriation for improvement of, recom- 
mended, V, 130. 

Bridges so constructed over waters as to ob- 
struct, discussed, VIII, 349. 

Depressed state of, I, 574. 

Extension of laws of, etc., referred to, V, 6. 

Laws of, having tendency to prolong war of 
1812 should be revised, I, 540. 

Prosperous condition of, IV, 554. 

Referred to, I, 82, 85, 86, 89, 103, 237, 330, 358, 485, 
495, 574; V, 33 

Treaty with Spain regarding, I, 114, 118, 172. 

Utility of canal, explained, I, 497; II, 216. 

Navigation Act.—An important move in En- 
gland’s struggle with the Dutch for possession 
of the carrying trade of the world. The act 
was first promulgated in 1645, amplified in 
1650, and renewed with a few changes by 
Charles II in 1660. It related to five subjects— 
coasting trade, fisheries, commerce with the 
Colonies, commerce with European countries, 
and commerce with Asia, Africa, and America. 
The clauses of importance to American his- 
tory were those providing that all colonial 
trade should be carried on in ships built and 
owned in England and the Colonies and that 
in the case of many specified goods trade 
should be confined to English markets, The 
former clause acted as a powerful stimulant to 
colonial shipbuilding. The act was rendered 
largely inoperative by the prevalence of smug- 
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_gling, and the efforts of Great Britain toenforce 
it erere inane ‘or Aeadics causes ceed hol 
tion. ‘ eee uel Le xf 

Navigation pean Ape Constitution, aetine es 
gress power to pass navigation laws in accord- 
ance with the principles of international law. 
By act of'1789 a tonnage tax of 6 cents per ton. 
was levied on all American vessels and one of 
50 cents a ton on all vessels built and owned in 
foreign countries and entering American ports. 
In 1792 the act requiring American registra- 
tion was passed. In 1793 the coasting trade 
was closed to foreign vessels. In 1816, 1817, 
and 1820 the American navigation laws were 
remodeled and made to. correspond closely to 
those of Great Britain. Tonnage taxes, which 
had been abolished, were renewed at the out- 
break of the Civil War. 

Navigators Islands. (See aacaeinl Telnaes) 

Navy.—During the Revolution this country had 
practically no navy. In'September, 1775, the 
British troops, closely environed in Boston, 
could receive supplies.only by water. Tointer- 
cept these Washington detailed certain of his 
officers and men who were familiar with nau- 
tical matters to patrol Boston Harbor in small- 
armed cruisers. Some ofthe States had already 
constructed vessels at public expense to protect 
theircoastline. New England seamen cruised 
with such effect in Massachusetts Bay as not 
only to deprive the British garrisoned in Bos- 
ton of their necessary supplies, but also to add 
to the resources of the Continental Army by the 
capture of numerous prizes. At the end of 1775 
the Continental Congress began the construc- 
tion of a navy by ordering 13 frigatesto be built. 
‘These performed some service, but most of the 
achievements of the war were by privateers. 
By 1781 all of the 13 Federal vessels had. been 
either captured or destroyed. In 1797 and 
1798, in anticipation of war with France, Con- 
gress authorized the construction of the Consiz- 
tution, United States, and Constellation and the 
purchase of 24 other vessels. Hostilities with 
France having been averted, the newly acquired 
navy was used with good effect in resisting the 
Barbary States. At the outbreak of the Warof 
1812 the United States had about a score of ves- 
sels,3 of them being first-class frigates—the Con- 
stitution, the President, and the United States—as - 
against England’s 830. The brilliant achieve- 
ments of American vessels in that war secured 
increased appropriations: In 1816 $1,000,000 
annually for 8 years was appropriated. By'the 
law of 1819 the Navy was largely increased and 
a resolution provided for naming ships of the 
line after the States, frigates after the rivers of 
the United States, and sloops of war after the 
chief cities and towns. ‘TYhe vessels were di- 
vided among four squadrons and stationed in 
the Mediterranean, the Pacific, the West Indies, 
and on the coast of Brazil, and in 1841 an addi- 
tional squadron was ordered to cruise along the 
coastofthe United States, During the Mexican 
War the Gulf Squadron blockaded Vera Cruz 
and bombarded the fort of San Juan de Ulloa 
into submission, while the Pacific Squadron 


yer 
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seized Monterey and Los Angeles, Cal. At the 


‘Outbreak of the Civil War the United states 


had only about 40 vessels in commission. ‘The 
character of naval warfare at this time had 
been changed byimproved armament. The old 
wooden vessels were useless when opposed by 
the Whitworth and other modern guns of long 
range and ‘heavy caliber. The turreted iron- 
clad was born of the emergency. Anew navy 


had to be constructed in order to maintain ‘the 


blockade of Southern ports, and by Jan. 1; 1864, 
the National Government had over 600 vessels, 
75 of them ironclads, with more than 4,600 guns 


and 35,000 men. After the war the Navy was 


reduced. Notwithstanding the appropriation 
of large sums of money, 1882 fourid’the United 


States in possession. of only 140 vessels, and . 


more than too of these were incapable of sea 
service. Soon after this date a new policy re- 
garding the Navy was inaugufated arid has 
since been pursued with credit and honor to 
the nation. At present (1899) the Navy con- 
‘sists of 4 battle ships of the first class and 1 of 
the second class, 2 first-rate armored cruis- 
ets, 3 first-rate and 12 second-rate prto- 
tected cruisers, 9 unprotected cruisers, 1 first- 
rate and 5 second-rate double-turret monitors 
(including the Monterey, with barbette turret), 
12 third-rate single-turret monitors, 16 third- 
rate and 3 fourth-rate gunboats, 1 harbor- 
defense ram, 1 dispatch boat, 1 dynamite 
cruiser, 16 torpedo boats, 39 tugs, 1 training 


ship, 6 receiving and 6 sailing ships—a'total of 


139 effective fighting vessels. There are at pres- 
ent under construction 8 first-class battle ships, 
4 monitors, 20 torpedo boats, and 16 torpedo- 
boat destroyers. Yachts, steamers, colliers, 
ete.; swell the total number of vessels in the 
‘Navy to 242. By an act of Mar. 3, 1893, the 
number of enlisted men and boys'in the Navy 
was limited to 9,000. The highest office in the 
Navy is that of Admiral, which was established 
by special act of Congress in consideration of 
distinguished service, and corresponds to the 
rank of generalin the Army. (See Admiral.) 
The Navy reorganization law of Mar. 3, 1899, 
abolished the office of commodore and pro- 
vided for 18 reartadmirals, 70 captains, 112 com- 
manders, 170 lieutenant-commanders, 300 lieu- 
tenants, and not more than 350 lieutenants (ju- 
nior grade) and ensigns. The pay of officers 
ranges from $6,000 per year for a rear-admiral 
at sea (the Admiral receiving $13,000) to $800 for 
an ensign on waiting orders during his’ first 5 
years of service, ‘The principal navy-yards are 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.; Boston, Mass.; ‘Norfolk, Va.; 
Portsmouth, N. H.; League Island, Pa.; Mare 
Island, Cal.; Pensacola, Fla., and Washington, 
D.@.; and stations are maintained at Newport, 
R. LL; New London, Conn.; Port’ Royal, S. C.; 
Key West, Fla., and Bremerton, Wash. 


_ Navy: 


Admiral of, revival of grade of, recommended, 
X, 120. 

Appointments in, referred to, IV, 276, 281. 

Apprentices, corps of, recommended, V, 177. 

Appropriations for. (See Navy Department. ) 


a 
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Auxiliary, in Spanish-American War, X, 88. 
Boys, enlistment of, in, recommended, ee 173 
257; V; 177 
Bureau of Navigation, report of itso X, 6. 
Classifying and rating of officers and men, X, 
377, 593, 504, 505, 509, 510. 
Classifying and manning vessels of, X, 388. 
Code of, revision of, recommended, V, 89. 
Condition of, Bags visage 3-4 wien! xX, 
33." ; . 
Conite-martiat in. (See Courts:Martial. ie 
Courts of inquiry in, referred ee: Ii, ines 
Discipline of— 
Discussed, IX, 734. > os 
Flogging abolished, emai = V,97. 
Punishment discussed, V, 133, 176, 178, 289. 
Referred to, V, 97; 409. 
Discussed by President— 
Adamis, John, I, 236, 273, 280; 307, 312. 
Adams, J. Q., II, 310, 359, 389. 
Arthur, VIII, 51, 84, 87, 139, 181, 209, 247, 261. 
Buchanan, V, 459, 524, 531. 
Cleveland, VIII, 350, 515, 790; IX, 450, 540, 732. 
Fillmore, V, 88, 97, 132, 175, 178. 
Grant, VII, 40, 55, 108, 149, 196, 248, 295, 350, 408. 
_Harrison, Benj., IX, 44, 116, 200, 323. 
Hayes, VII, 453; 455; 473, 500, 573, 613,'621. 
Jackson, IT, 459, 6045 IIT, 35, 50, 115; 173) 192, 
225, 256. 
Jefferson, I, 329, 345, 347, 372; 419, 428, 454. 
Johnson, VI, 363, 451, 577, 684. 
Lincoln, VI, 39, 48, 149, 184, 248. 
McKinley, X, 43, 88, 119, 162,'226. 


Madison, I, 470, 476, 478, 486,519, 528, 534,549, 


553, 566. 

Moneoe, II, 16, 25, 31, 34, 46, 49, 62, 80, 108, 195, 
214, 222, 231, 242: 

Pierce, V, 215, 288, 339, 409. 

Polk, IV, 412, 426, 505, 561, 651. 

Taylor, IV, 49, 88, 202, 211, 269, 274, 276, 277, 
278, 281; V, 21. 

Van Buren, ITI, 392, 502, 537, 601, 618. 

Washington, I, 193; 201. 

Education in. (See Naval React ) 

Elections, interference in, by, prohibited, VI, 
668. 

Establishment of, recommended, I, 201. 

Expenditures of. (See Navy Department.) 

Fighting force of, in Spanish-American War, 
X, 88. 

Foundry for making heavy guns for, recom- 
mended, VIII, 210, 246. 

Gunboats. (See Vessels, United States.) 

Increase in. (See Vessels for, post.) 

Insaneasylum for. (SeeGovernment Hospital 
for Insane.) 

Laws in relation to, III, 50. 

Marine Corps. (See Marine Corps.) 

Naval force abroad. (See Chile; Great Lakes; 
Haiti; Mediterranean Sea; Peru; Squadrons; 
West Indies. ) 

Naval force for protecting commerce indis- 

pensable, I, 201, 205, 236; ITI, 502. 
Referred to, III, 618. 

Naval parade to be held in New York Harbor, 

IX, 325. 


\ 
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Naval reserveiof ahaa recommended, TK, 
Navy ‘soanieS 3 aay 
New organization of, III, 33.  ~ 
- Report of, referred to, IV, 458. 
Should be dispensed with, II, 460. 4) 
New system of pans rie a in, recom- 
mended, IV, 49. i ; ; 
Nominations for, Hindigshetie y, 531. 
Number of available vessels and men in the 
Spanish-American aver ma 88. 
Officers i in— 
Additional siddes of, preamp ni ceinyerk Vi, sas 
~ Conduct of, to be investigated, IT, 278 
Flag officers'to take rank /in certain cases 
> with major-generals, VI, 39. 
Increase in number of, ITI, 392. : 
Letter of John Randolph; jr., relating to the 
privileges of the House, demanding that 


7 


certain, be punished for insulting, I, 301. ‘ 


+ Nominations of, discussed, V, 531. - 
Promotion of, discussed, V, 133; ‘VII; 149; 1X, 
SAI. i iV bes o 
Relative rank with officers in Army'referred 
4 to, V, 88, 97, 133, 178; VI, 39. 
Retired list for, recommended, V, 88, 133, 178. 
Limitations on, peromumendett, V, 287. 
| Salary of— 
Equalization of pay of army officers and, 
III, 35. 
Should be same as army officers, II, 460. 
Payment of, resolution providing for, ap- 
proved, VI, 149. 
Peace establishment of— 
Plan for, II, 195, 222. 
» Referred to, II, 359; VII, 149. 
Should be permanent, IT, 310. 
Pensioners of. (See Pensions.) 
Promotions in. (See Officers in, ante.) 
Punishment in. (See Discipline of, ante.) 
Rank in, discussed, VI, 249. 
Rear-admiral in, rank of acting, conferred 
upon certain officers inquired into, VIII, 261. 
Reduction in, referred to, VI, 363, 577, 684. 
Referred to, I, 25, 31, 46, 50, 81, 459; IV, 274; VII, 
55. 
Reorganization of, recommended, V, 133. 
Revision of code for government. of, recom- 
mended, V, 89. 
Rules and regulations for, referred to, II, 34; 
II, 36. 
School of instruction for. 
emy.) 
Seamen, permanent’ corps of, recommended, 
V, 176. 
Should be in readiness for actual service, I, 
478. 
Statement of, II, 16, 604. 
Success of, due to enterprising spirit of, I, 519. 
Sunday, observance of, by, enjoined, VI, 125; 
IX, 29. 
Supplies for naval force referred to, IT, 242, 
Timber for— 
Care of reservations for supplying, referred 
to, VI, 601. 
Machinery for preserving, VIII, 89. 


(See Naval Acad- 
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Nayy—Continued. ryt eT Taare 
Vessels for, ses ation of, alamusetaday tec. 
- ommendations regarding by President—’ 
Adams, John, 1,236) 273; toyed to sete 

| Adams, J. Q., II, 310, 361; 389) 

| Arthur, VIII, 51, 140, 181,209,247, 
» Buchanan, V, 459, 524. 
Cleveland, VIII, 350, 515, 791} 1 450, sharaa: 
Grant, VII, 196, 248, 295) 350, 408. 


ern ¥ 


“Show 


| Harrison, Benj., 1X, 44, vai spices te or 
. Bayes, VII, 613. ; te of ner 
| Jackson, II, 459;. II, 1733 192;:2574 c eoitny at 


Jefferson, I, 329, 345, 372, 419, 454: , 
Lincoln, VI, 184; 249) = noH + ee Hira, 
McKinley, X, 119. hast 
Madison, I, 470, 476, 486, 519, 528, 5535 9665 
Monroe, II, 25, 46, 49, 62, 80, 108, 196. 
. Pierce, v, 215, 288, 339, 409.5 
Polk, IV, 412, 426, 505, 561. - eS a 
Tyler, IV, 88, 269, 277,278. > i Scibthg 
Van Buren, ITI, 392, 502. © fey" I ¥ 
Washington, I, 193, 2or. : 
Vice-admiral of, ‘creation of grade’ of, recom- 
mended, VI, 249; X, 120. 
War College discussed, IX, 73 


Navy Board: 


New organization of, III, 33. my 
Report of, referred to, IV, 458. 
Should be dispensed with, II, 460. 


Navy Department.—One of the eight Sxccutiye 


Departments of the Government. It was cre- 
ated in 1798. It is officially denominated the 
Department of the Navy, and its head is a civil 
officer known as the Secretary of the Navy. He 
is appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, He receives 
a salary of $8,000 perannum. Under the Con- 
stitution the President is Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, but the Secretary is his 
representative in the Department of the Navy, 
and the acts of the Secretary are regarded as 
having the full force and effect of Presidential 
acts. Prior to the establishment of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy the administration of naval 
affairs was intrusted to committees, boards, 
and agents appointed under various acts of the 
Continental and Federal Congresses. In 1789 
all matters relating to the Navy were placed 
under the jurisdiction of the War Department, 
where they remained until by the act of Apr. 
30, 1798, the separate Department was organized 
' and the office of Secretary of the Navy created. 
It is the duty of the Secretary to execute such 
orders as he shall receive from the President 
relative to the procurement of naval storesand 
materials and the construction, armament, and 
equipment of vessels of war. Subsequent acts 
have provided methods of discharging the 
ministerial duties of the Department. June 8, 
1880, an act was passed authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a Judge-Advocate-General. He has 
special charge of all matters relating to courts- 
martial, and is in a great medsure the law offi- 
cer of the Department. By an act of Congress 
approved July 1, 1890, the office of Assistant 
Secretary was revived, having been abolished 
ata previous time. He is, under the Revised 
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Statutes, Acting Secretary of the Navy during. 
ue Se or incapacity of. his. superior, Th e 

neers ic O: was_ established in 1862 
rae Tides as a bureau to the Department of 
theNavy. Followingisa list of the Secretaries 
of the Navy from the establishment of the 
Office in 1798 to 1898: George Cabot, Massachu- 
setts (appointed ‘and declined); ‘Benjamin 
Stoddert, Maryland; Robert Smith, Maryland; 
Jacob Crowninshield, Massachusetts; Paul 
Hamilton, South Carolina; William Jones, 
Pennsylvania; B. W. , Crowninshield, Massachu- 
setts; Smith Thompson, New York; John Rodg- 


ers (acting), Maryland; Samuel L, Southard, " 
John Branch, North Carolina;, 


New Jersey; 
Levi Woodbury, New Hampshire; Mahlon 


ergion! New } tect Nein kK. ipsa 


Tindanchunetisy Thomas W. "Gilmer, Virginia; 


John. ¥., Mason, Virginia; George ‘Bancroft, 
Massachusetts: William B, Preston, Virginia; 
William A. Graham, North Carolina; John P. 
Kennedy, Maryland; James C. Dobbin, North 


“Carolina; Isaac Toucey, Connecticut; Gideon 
Welles, Connecticut; Adolph HE. Borie, Penn- 


sylvania; George M. Robeson, New Jersey; 
Richard Ww. Thompson, Indiana; Nathan Goff, 
jr., West Virginia; William H. Hunt, Louisiana; 
William H. Chandler, New Hampshire; Wil- 


‘liam C. Whitney, New York; Benjdmin F. 


Tracy, New York; Hilary A. Herbert, Alabama; 


John D. Long, Massachusetts. 


Navy Department: 


Accounts of, in Fourth Auditor’s Office re- 

_ ferred to, IT, 533. 

Amount charged to State Department for setv- 
ices rendered oy naval vessels referred to, 
VI, 462. 

Appointments in, referred to, IV, 112. 

Appropriations for, II, 361; VII, 474. 

Diverted to survey of Isthmus of Darien re- 

_ ferred to, VII, 46. _ 

‘Necessary to render efficient, ITI, 225, 
Recommended, ITI, 389, 605; III, 257; IV, 202; 
V, 339; VII, 453; VIII, 87, 209. 
Referred to, VII, 455. 
. ‘Transfer of, referred to, III, 601; IV, agi! 
Act authorizing, approved, IV, 278. 


Appropriations for docks, etc., should be sep- 


arated from those for naval service, V, 89, 


. 134. 
Board of Commissioners for, referred to, II, 


34, 62. 


‘Clerks i in, oeteered to, VI, 387. 


Deficiencies in, referred to, VII, 455. 

Expenditures of, I, 347; Il, 231; IV, 202, 211; Vv, 
89, 134; VI, 249, 452, 577, 684; WAI, 108, 455, 473, 
500, 573, 621; VIII, 791; 1X, 540. 

Fireproof building for, recommended, IV, 431; 
V, 168. 

Navy Board— 
New organization of, FLT, 335 
Report of, referred to, IV, 458. 
Should be dispensed with, IT, 460. 

Persons employed in, without express provi- 
sion of iaw, IV, 111, 321. 


273. 


aif} ot Sopher 


et vs Rapin Cot 


_ Coast Ake to, recommended, VIU, 140, 3473 


TX, 541. 
Light-House Service to, recommended, vin, 
140. daeritad 
Payment of naval pensions to, regain: 
mended, VII, 106. eee 
Navy, Secretary of: : 


Letter of Boynton and Fisher to, refered to, 
VI, 471. naibal a 
Report of, VI, 35; X; 3 = 
Discussed. (See Navy discussed) nik 

Transmitted, I, 347; II, 276, 2s 5345 the 2253 
_ IV, 211, : Ay 
Navy-Yards: 
At Boston, machinery at, for preserving weed, 
referred to, VIII, 89... 
Title of United States ‘to. land occupied as, 
referred to, VIII, 111. 
At New York, new boiler die at, recom- 
‘mended, VIII, 94. 
At Norfoik, employment at, referred to, VI, 
462. 
At Washington, manufacture of guns. at, dis. 
. cussed, IX, 541. reat 


ee 


* Civil service in connection, with, raed, 


TX, 542. ; 

Order regarding, Ix, 714. ; 
Defense of, demands attention of Congress, 
; III, 537: 

Discontinuance ‘of, on Atlantic get re- 

ferred to, V, 425. 

Establishment of— | 
At Memphis referred to, I, 349; V}\296.. icin 
On Atlantic seaboard recommended, VI, 184, 
249. 
Mississippi River eye aiended IV, 279.. 
San Francisco Bay recommended, V, 133. 
Western river recommended, VI, 184.. 

Recommended, VI, 363. 

Improvements in, recommended, VII, Sod. 
Labor at, secured through boards of labor em- 

‘ployment discussed, IX, 734. 

List of (see Encyclopedic article on the 

Navy, Index, 271). 

Officers and menin, referred to, II, 

462. : 
Referred to, X, 30, 

Nebraska.—One of the United States: motto, 
‘““Hquality before the law.” It extends from 
lat. 40° to 43° north and from long. 95° 25/ 
to 104° west.. It is bounded on the north by 
South Dakota (partly separated by the Missouri 
River), on the east by Iowa and Missouri (sep- 
arated from both by the Missouri River), on,’ 
the south by Kansas and Colorado, and on .the 
west by Colorado and Wyoming. . The State is 
one of the first in the production of corn, being 
extremely fertile in the eastern part and along 
the Platte River. Its principal industries are 
agriculture and stock raising. Nebraska orig- 
inally formed part of the Louisiana Purchase 
and was later made a part of the Territory of 
Missouri. It was made a Territory in 1854, and 
included portions of the Dakotas, Montana, 
Wyoming, and Colorado, Nebraska was ade 


ee VI, 
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‘ ; vasstragrsds 1t87 
mitted to the Union in 1867. - The State takes its 


name from the river. It was first permanently 
settled at Bellevue in 1847. It has an area of 
77,51 $4. miles and a poe punt (1900) of 
1,066,300. 
Nebraska (see also Omaha): 
Act— 


Extending time of payment to purchasers of ‘ 


Indian lands in, vetoed, TX oo 
For admission of, into Union, vetoed, VI, 489. 
For sale of Indian reservation in, VIII, 69. _ 
- To provide for lease of Fort Omaha Military 
Reservation to, ‘vetoed, IX, 687. 
Admission of, into Union proclaimed, VI, 516. 


Indian lands in, titles to, extinguished, Ris 


claimed, IX, too. 

Memorial from citizens of, regarding creation 
of new Territory, V, 580. 

Military forces sent to, and reasons therefor 
discussed, VIII, 86. 

Public lands in, survey of, referred to, vIn, 
374- 

Red Cloud Agency in, deficiency in supplies at, 
VU, 358, 359. 

Supplies issued suffering people in, referred 
to, VII, 318. 


Surveyor-general in, recommendations for dis- 


continuance of office of, VIII, 374. 

Negro Plot.—An alleged attempt on the part of 
certain negroes, incited and assisted by whites, 
to burn New York City. Mar. 18, 1741, a fire 
occurred in the chapel and barracks of Fort 
George. It was at first thought to be acci- 
dental, but 8 other fires of unaccountable ori- 
gin within a month strengthened the allega- 
tion of one Mary Burton, a servant in the em- 
ploy of John Hughson, that a number of ne- 
groes and sailors were implicated in a plot to 
destroy the ‘town. It was charged that the 
Spanish were inciting plots among the negroes. 
Twenty whites and more than 160 negro slaves 
were imprisoned, Four whites and 18 negroes 
were hanged and 13 others were burned at the 
stake before the excitement abated. q 

Negro Troops.—In early Revolutionary days and 
in the first two years of the Civil War negro 
troops were employed to a limited extent. In 
July, 1863, a general provision was made for 
their enlistment in the Union Army, and num- 
bers were in the service. Since the Civil War 
there have always been negro troops in the 
Regular Army. They served in the war with 
Spain in 1898, and proved to be less subject to 
the prevailing fevers and the enervating effects 
of heat than white soldiers, 

Negroes.—According to the census of 1900, there 
were in the United States 9,192,389 colored in- 
habitants. Of these 119,050 weré Chinese, 
85,986 Japanese, and 266,760 Indians, leaving 
8,621,493 negroes, or about’ one- ns the en- 
tire population. 

Negroes (see also Free Negroes; Freedmen): 
Colonization of— 

Discussed, VI, 54, 127, 140, 200, 390. 

In Mexico and action taken by United States 
for relief of, discussed, IX, 634, 664. 

Vessels to bring back colonists, VI, 232. 


Ne egroes—Continued, any ; sryteen Tol ett 
“Emigration. of— ab 
Agreement with ornare Kock Sipe can 
VI, 167. . pa ewatton +f it) 
Discussed, ‘VI, 455- tty > 
Lynching of, discussed, IX, ee : 
Recruiting of, in War between the States, or- 
der regarding, X, IIo, 
Sale of, taken from United States by British 
"forces referred to, X53... 
“To be employed for military purposes in n War 
_ between the States, order PRS, VI, 
rel 07, 
Neighbors, Robert S., mentioned, Vv, 48. 
Nelson, Samuel, associate justice, Supreme Court, 
meinber of commission to settle questions; with 
‘Great Britain, VII, I2I,. 
Nelson, Thomas A. R., counsel for. President 
Johnson i in impeachment proceedings, \ vI, 726. 
Nesqually Indians, treaty with, V, 303, _. 
Nesqually, Wash., proclaimed port | of delivery, 
V, 50. . 
Netherlands.—A Kingdom of western Europe, 
often called Holland, after North Holland and 
South ‘Holland, 2 of, the 11 provinces, into 


- 


which the Kingdom is divided, It is bounded | 


by the North Sea.on the north and west, Prus- 
sia on the. east, and Belgium on. the south. 
The country is. occupied by an intellectual, 
industrious, and thrifty people, who have re- 
claimed much of the land from the sea and 


are extensively engaged i in commerce, Aagricul- : 


ture, and manufactures. The Government is 


a hereditary constitutional monarchy admin- 


istered by a King and a States-General com- 
posed of an upper chamber of 50 and a lower 
chamber of 100 members. The inhabitants, 
generally called Dutch, are of Low German 
origin, descendants of the brave Batavi of an- 
cient times. Their prevailing religions are 
Dutch Reformed and Roman Catholic. ‘The 
country once formed a part of the Germanic 
Empire, then of Burgundy, and later was ac- 
quired by Spain. Following the Reformation 
came the revolution under William of Orange. 
After a long series of struggles with Spain the 
independence of the Dutch Republic was rec- 
ognized, 1648. Its Stadholder was King of 
England (William III) from 1689 to 1702, The 
Dutch Republic was conquered by France in 
1794, became the Republic of Batavia in 1795, 
was converted into a kingdom under Louis 
Bonaparte in 1806, annexed by France in 1810, 
united with Belgium in the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands in 1815, and admitted the inde- 
pendence of Belgium in 1839. It has an area 
of only 12,648 sq. miles, upon which live a 
population estimated in 1898 to be 5,004,204. 
The colonial population of the Netherlands, 
however, approximates 33,000,000, living on pos- 
sessions aggregating 833,000 sq. miles. 
Netherlands (see also Hague, The): 
Accounts of bankers of United States in Am- 
sterdam rendered, I, 121. 
Claims of United States against, IT, 283, 546; TI, 
237, 476. 
Payment of, ITI, 533. 


Netherlands—Continued. 
‘Coffee imported into United States from, duties 
on, IV, 400. 
Commercial relations with, II, 30, 352; ITI, 150. 
Consular convention with, Vu, 485, 568. 
Convention with, V, 160. 
‘Coronation of Queen of, X, 110. 
Discriminating duties— ; on 
On productions of Dutch East his im- 
ported from Holland, VIII, 39; 503. 
~ Fisheries of, referred to, 11,564. . 
_ Fugitive criminals, convention with, forsurren- 
Ligon tat ‘V, 377, 419, 463; VII, 599, 610; VIII, 591, 
12. t 
é "Withdrawn from consideration of Senate, V, 
13 383. i 
* King of, umpire Penmne, Great Britain and 
~ United States, (See Northeastern Boundary. ) 
“Leaf tobacco from, taxation of, discussed, Vu, 


394, 401, 503. 
Loan contracted by United States in— 
Amsterdam, I, 128. 


Holland, I, 81, 86, 106, 141, '175, 177. 
' Minister of, to United States— 
Received, VII, 131. 
Refuses to testify in courts of District af 
‘Columbia, V, 419. 
Petroleum in Holland, etc., taxation of, re- 
fetred to, VIII, 394, 401. 
Postal convention with, VI, 577, 685. 
‘Quéen of, coronation of, referred to, X, 188. 
' Treaty with, transmitted and discussed by 
t ' President— 
‘Buchanan, V, 463. 
Cleveland, VIII, 591, 812. 
Fillmore, V, 160. 
Hayes, VI, 485, 590, 610. 
Johnson, VI, 524. 
Pierce, V, 302, 377, 419. 
‘Van Buren, ITI, 511, 532. 
Withdrawn from consideration of oo Vv, 
383. 
Vessels of-~ : 
Discriminating duties on, referred to, II, 352, 
367; III, 150. 
Should be abolished, IV, 400. 
Duties on, suspended, VIII, 569. 
Vessel of United’ States captured by, TIT, 395. 
f Claims arising out of, ITI, 476. 
' ‘Wat with Acheen, neutrality of United States 
in, VII, 238. 
‘Neutral Rights: — 
Discussed, V, 275. 
Disregarded by— 
Belligerent nations, I, 451. 
Great Britain, I, 501. 
Measures taken with Great Britain for settle- 
ment of, not acceded to by United States, I, 445. 
New priiciples to be introduced in regard to, 
injurious, I, 396. 
Proposal made to Great Britain, France, Spain 
and Prussia to adjust complaints, I, 127. 
Prussia agrees to enter into convention on sub- 
ject of, V, 276. 
Referred to, V, 240. 
Sicily agrees to enter into convention on sub- 
ject of, V, 276. 


M P=-vor, $—y° 
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Neutral Righte—Contfinueal oo liane? 
Treaty regarding, with— lng ica 
Peru, V, 420. rst sa pedis 
Russia, V, 244. j nies ng! 404 ests 
Referred to, V, 276, 
Sicily, V 1 303. 
“Violation of, by United States rey VI, 127, 
Neutral Vessels deemed lawful prize by— 
France, I, 263, 444. : 
‘Spain, I, 444. 
Neutrality (see also robelgh? plains ge 
Alleged violation of, by United States tefetred 
to, ITT, 521; ‘VI, 176, ‘ 
Armed, in Middle States discussed, VI, 24. 
‘Confederacy of armed, discussed, Y, 245. 
Execution of laws of, by United States dis- 
cussed by President— ; 
Adams, John, Bs 238. 
Buchanan, V, 467, 506, 558, 643. 
Fillmore, V, TGs a. 5! 
Grant, VIT, 89, 91, 97, 238. 
Hartisoii, Benj., IX, 183. 
Hayes, VII, 466. 
Jackson, III, 151. 
“Johnson, VI, 383, 514. 
* Lincoln, VI, 243. 
Monroe, IT, 13, 58, 70, 88, 116, 193. 
Pierce, V, 331. 
Taylor, V, to. 
“ Van Buren, ITT, 481, 482, 485. 
Washington, I, 139, 156. 
"In address of House, I, 144. 
Maintained by United States in— : 
_ Insurrection in Cuba, TX, 591, 636, 694, 
‘Revolution in Brazil, IX, 435, 524. 
Schleswig-Holstein wat, V, Io. 
‘War between— 
Acheen and Netherlands, VII, 238. 
France and allied powers proclaimed, I, 156. 
France and Germany, VII, 96. 
Proclaimed, VII, 86, 89, 91. 
Great Britain and France and China, Vv, 506, 
558, 643. 
Great Britain and Russia, V, 331. 
Mexico and Texas, ITI, 151, 
Russia and Turkey, VII, 466. 
Spain and her colonies, IT, 13, 58, 70, 88, 116, 
193. 
War in— 
Canada, ITI, 485, 531. 
Proclaimed, ITI, 481, 482. 
Japan, VI, 690. 
Proclaimed, VI, 514. - 
Mexico, VI, 243, 383. 
‘South Africa, X, 146, 182, 204. 
Powers to be invited to accede to rules of, in 
treaty of May 8, 1871, VI, 510. ; 
Preserved by foreign powers in Spanish- 
American War, X, 87. 
Protection of neutrals, orders regarding, VI,176. 
Recommendations respecting laws of, VITI,241. 
United States preserves strict, in Boer War, 
XX, 146, 182, 204. 
Violation of— 
By army on Rio Grande iefetred to, VI, 376. 
In Department of Texas, action of Govern. 
ment regarding, discussed, IX, 445. 
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Neutrality, Proclamation. oh Neuseliies in: in- 
ternational law, is the attitude and | condition 
of a nation or state which does not take part 
directly or indirectly in a war, between other 
states, but maintains relations of friendship 
with all the contending parties. In ancient 
times war between any two nations was likely 
to involve any other, either through sympathy 
or by its being drawn unwillingly into the con- 
troversy on accusation of favoring one or the 
other of the belligerents. .Modern civilize ion 
has made it possible ‘for a peacefully. inclined 
nation to avoid entanglements in quarrels. not 
of its own making. The position | which a 
state intends to take.i in case of war between its 
_neighbors should be clearly defined, It is 
customary, therefore, on the breaking out of 
hostilities for every nation not participating 
therein to declare its position with reference 
to the belligerents. This is usually done by a 
proclamation by the chief ruler of a state pro- 
claiming its neutrality ‘and calling npon its 
citizens to refrain from any acts of hostility 
or special favor toward either of the parties to 
thestrife. Itisalso customary f for every nation 
to put on its statute books general laws regulat- 
ing the acts of its citizens with reference to 
foreign wars. Upon the declaration of war be- 
tween France and Great Britain in 1793, it. was 
decided unanimously by Washington and his 
Cabinet: that a proclamation of neutrality 
should issue and that a French minister should 
be received. The proclamation was drafted, by 
John Jay an _ declared the intention of the 
United States to pursue a policy of friendship 
toward both nations, and enjoined upon all 
citizens to avoid a contravention. of that. dis- 
position upon pain. of prosecution. It is a 
curious fact that the. ord, “neutrality” was 
omitted from this proclamation, but_it was 
enforced with fairness. 

Nevada.—One of the United States; nickname, 
“The Sage Brush State;’’ motto, “All for our 
country.’’ Nevada extends from lat, 35° to 
422 north ahd from long. 114° to 120°. west. 
It is bounded, on the north by Oregon and 
Idaho, on the east by Utah and Arizona, and on 
the west and southwest by California. The 
State is rich in the precious metals, the princi- 
pal products being silver and gold.. The terri- 
tory was ceded by Mexico, in 1848 and the first 
settlements were made in 1848 and 1850. Silver 
was discovered in 1859. Nevada Territory was 
organized in 1861 and was admitted to state- 
hood in 1864. It has an area of 110,700 sq, miles 

and a population (1900) of 42,335. 
Nevada: 
Admission of, into Union proclaimed, VI, 229. 
Referred to, VI, 249. 
Condition of, referred to, VI, 204. 
Creation and organization of,. as Territory 
referred to, VI, 53. 
Legislation in, recommended, VI, 71. 
Payment of settlers for improvements on lands 
in Duck Valley in, referred to, VIII, 77, 189. 
Nevil, William H.; act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 463. 


Neville, John, attacked while discharging duties 
as revenue inspector, ie 150.1 badtoa at sotto’ 
New Brunswick: 


_Aggressions on rights of American citizens. by 
4 citizens of, its 397+). ; 

Imprisonment of ‘American citizens by, IL, “gh 
403, 424; IIL, 358, 405, 479, (See, also, Great 
Britain.) | rae 

New England.—A name applied to, ‘the north- 
eastern section of the United, States by. Capt. 

John Smith in his map of. the New. World pub- 

_ lished in 1616,, Though composed. of separate 
Colonies, ‘there was always a similarity in the 
customs and habits of the people. New En- 
_gland formed part of North Virginia, granted to 
" the Plymouth Company by James Tin 1606. In 
1643.most of the, New England Colonies were 
united: for defensive purposes, into, the, New 

: England Confederation.. New England isnow 
applied collectively to the States of, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. . 

New England,.Council for.—On og! ie 16205 -Fer- 
dinando Gorges and others. incorporated ima 
reorganized form the old North Virginia Com- 
pany .of 1606. .It was called the Council; for 
New England, and had its headquarters at 
Plymouth, in the county of Deyon,.. Its stated 
object was the “planting, ordering, ruling,and 
governing of New England, in America.’’. .The 
patent granted to this company gave them all 
the land lying between dat. 40° and. 48° north 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. In 
1621 Gorges obtained an additional grant of 
territory, covering the present States of Maine 
and New Hampshire, under the name of La- 
conia, most of which, however, seems to have 
been included in the original grant., The 
lands of this company. were then. divided 
among 20 noblemen. , William. Bradford ob- 
tained from this company a grant permitting 
the settlement of the Pilgrims, a sect of Eng- 
lish separatists who had fled from Englandto 
Holland to escape religious persecution, and 
who sought in America an asylum,where they 
might worship God according to the idietates 
of their own consciences, 

New England Emigrant Company,—The- pasnaee 
of the Kansas-Nebraska law in 1854.made ithe 

2institution of slayery in Kansas dependent 
upon the will of the majority of the people of 
‘the State. Proslavery advocates, in Missouri’. 
set to work to establish slavery by assisting in 
the emigration of Southern families. . In. 1855 
an association was formed in Boston to offset 
this movement by assisting New England 
farmers to establish homes in the debatable 
territory. This organization was known as 
the New England Kmigrant Company, and 
did much toward making Kansas'a free State. 

New England Shilling.—The general ,court.of 
Massachusetts.on May 27, 1652, established a 
mint at, Boston and installed John Hull aa 
mint master. The first coins which were 
struck were but rude planchets stamped 

_ ¢\N.E.” near the. border,on the obverse and 

~. the denomination mark (XIJ):on the reverse, 


a | eed: Nay 


signifying thi Ne of 12d. This ree sir 
as the New latid shilling, an ued 
Vat 18% cents. 


New France.—A French espasition under Ver- 


\ 


 azzano ‘formed a settlement in America as 

_ early as 1524, on land discovered | by John 
‘and Sebastian Cabot in 1497. In 1535 Jacques 

“Cartier ascended the St. Lawrence River as 

~ far as the site of Montreal.’ Thé first péerma- 
nent settlement in New France was founded 

“at Quebec by Champlain in 1608. “THe! colo- 

“nists cultivated friendly relations with the 

“Indians, and Jesuit missionaries extended 

_ the French influence through the region of 

"the Great Lakes to the head waters of the 

“Mississippi and down that stream to the 

’ French possessions in the South. The coun- 

’ try was conquered by the English in 1629 and 
restored in 1632, At the beginning of the 
Seven Years’ War New France was made the 
scene of a part of the struggle between 

‘France and England. By 1750 New France, 

- with Louisiana added, comprised the St. Law- 
rence and Great Lakes basins and the Mis- 

' sissippi basin, though the settlements were 
scattered. In 1759 Canada was reconquered by 
the English and its possession confirmed to 
them by the treaty of Paris, Feb. to, 1763. The 

‘result of this treaty was the cession of all the 
country east of the Mississippi to England 
and that west to Spain. The French laws 
were continued in force and religious liberty 
was extended to Roman Catholics. 

New Granada (see also Colombia): 

American citizens in, ‘outrages on, V, 415, 518. 

Claims of United States against, IV, 263, 340; 

V, 415, 518. 
Adjustment of, referred to, IV, 263; V, 644. 
Commission to settle, extension of time for, 
recommended, VI, 67. 

Convention for adjustment of, referred to, 
VI, 128. ‘ 
Mail transported across Isthmus of Panama, 

complaints regarding, V, 14. 

Minister of United States to, reasons for not 
presenting credentials discussed, VI, 147. 

Postal convention with, IV, 315. 

Relations with, discussed, V, 447. 

Tonnage duties levied on American vessels 
by, in contravention of treaty discussed, V, 
415, 518, 

Treaty with, transmitted and discussed, IV, 

364, 509, 511; V, 38, 39, 43, 44, 369, 532, 591, 643 5 
VI, 148. , 
Contravention of, by New Granada, V, 415, 518, 
Provisions of, discussed, IV, 511. 
Regarding Panama Canal. (See Panama 
Canal.) 
Right of passage over Isthmus of Panama 
guaranteed by, IV, 511; V, 17, 369, 517. 

Wars in, discussed, VI, 148. 

New Hampshire.—One of the thirteen original 
States; nickname, ‘The Granite State.” It 
extends from lat. 42° 40’ to 45° 18’ north and 
from long. 70° 43’ to 72° 33' west. It is bounded 
on the north by the Province of Quebéc (Can- 

ada), on the east by Maine and the Atlantic 
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ante on the south by Arasestiasette and on 

wat! by Vermont’ (separated by the Con- 
ete River) and Quebec) New Hampshire 

is called the “Switzerland of America,” ‘being 

“noted for the grandeur of its mountain scenery 
and the beauty of its lakes. It is one of the 

“leading States in the manufacture of cotton, 
woolen, and worsted goods. New Hampshire 

“Was visited by Pring in 1603 and by Capt. John 

Smith in 1614. “It: formed part of the territory 

granted to Gorges in 1621. It was settled by 

the English at Portsmouth and Dover in ‘1623. 

“Between 1641 and 1679, and at various times 
thereafter, itwasa part of Massachusetts. Its 
final separation was in 1741. Vermont was 
“claimed as part of New Hampshire until 1764. 
“Area, 9,305 sq. pis: (ep a (1900), byt 8 
New Hampshire; 
“Claims of for maintaining ‘jurisdiction over 
Indian stream, I, 279. 
Referred to, ITI, 279. 
Constitution of United States, evidence of rati- 
fication of amendments to, by, I, 73, 175. 
Light-houses ceded to United States by, I, 110. 
- Northeastern boundary, correspondence _ Te 
garding. (See Northeastern Boundary. ir 

New Hope Church, or Pumpkin Vine Creek | (Ga,), 
Battle of.—When Gen. Johnston withdrew the 
Confederate forces from Resaca, Ga., ‘May 16, 
1864, he retired by way of Cassville across the 
Etowah and occtipied a strong position com- 
manding Allatoona Pass. May 23 Sherman 
crossed the Etowah and moved toward Dallas, 
Hooker, with the Twentieth Army Corps, mov- 
ing from Burnt Hickory toward Dallas, May 
25 encountered a force of Confederate cavalry 
at Pumpkin Vine Creek. They were driver 
across the stream, and about 2 ‘miles to the 
eastward the Federals encountered Johnston’s 
entire army. Here a severe battle took place. 
The Confederates retired and occupied a strong 
position from Dallas to Marietta. The losses 
of each army in these operations were about 
2,500 men killed and wounded. 

New Ireland.—Jan. 12, 1779, Capt. Mowatt, with 3 
British sloops of war, landed Gen. McLane 
and goo troops on the peninsula of Biguyduce 
(now Castine), on the south coast of Maine. 
On the 25th of the following July an expedi- 
tion of 19 armed vessels and 24 transports un- 
der Gurdon Saltonstall, a Connecticut sea cap- 
tain, and 1,500 men from Massachusetts under 
Gen. Lovell, arrived at Penobscot for the pur- 
pose of dislodging the British. They delayed 
making the attack, however, and the arrival 
of 5 British ships from New York on the 13th 
of August forced them to burn their ships and 
disperse. As a result of their success, the 
British during the next year attempted to 
erect Maine into a province under the name of 
New Ireland. 

New Jersey.—One of the thirteen original States, 

It extends from lat. 38° 56’ to 41° 21’ north and 

from long. 73° 54’ to 75° 33’ west. Itis bounded 

on the north by New York, on the east by 

New Vork (separated by the Hudson River, 

New York Bay, and Staten Island Sound) and 


- 
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_the Atlantic Ocean, on Ge erat by, Delaware 
Bay, and on the west by, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware (both separated by the Delaware 
_ River). At.is the first State in the production 
of zinc, one of the leaders in the production 
‘of, iron, and one of the chief manufacturing 
States, ranking first in the manufacture | of 
silk and glass. Among. its chief fabrications 
are leather, iron, hats, rubber, sugar, and steel. 
_ New Jersey was first settled by, the Dutch at 
‘Bergen, probably about 1617, . There were suc- 
ceeding colonies there of Swedes, Finns, and 
‘English, In 1664 it was granted by the Duke 
of York to Sir George Carteret, lieutenant- 
‘governor of the isle of Jerse y, tobea perpetual 
inheritance and to be called New Jersey. It 
was reconquered by the Dutch in 1673 and re- 
stored to England in 1674 and sold to the 
Quakers. Proprietary government ceased in 
1702 and New Jersey was made a royal prov- 
ince. It was under the same governor as New 
York until 1738. The State has an area of 
7,815 Sq. miles and in 1900 the population was 
1,883,669. 

New Jersey: 

Boundary line with New York, paad 49... 
Ratification of—__ 
Amendment to Federal Constitution by, re- 
ferred to, I, 78, 259. 
Fifteenth amendment by, VII, 127. 
Fourteenth amendment by, discussed, VI, 638. 
Request from the governor of, that Congress 
consent to an agreement made with New 
York State regarding boundary, III, 49... 

New Jersey, The, interference by American min- 
ister to France in case of, I, 399, 

New Jersey Plan.—At the convention held in 
Philadelphia in 1787 to amend the Articles of 
Confederation William Paterson, of New Jer- 
sey, proposed a constitution providing for a 
single house of Congress, with power to regu- 

_late taxation and commerce and choose the 
President; that requisitions from States should 
be continued as under the Articles of Confed- 
eration; that a judiciary should be established; 
that the Executive should coerce refractory 
States or individuals, and other matters of 
general but minor interest. The plan was un- 
favorably reported. The convention accepted 
the Virginia plan with extensive modifica- 
tions. 

New Jerseymen Foreigners.—The humorous ref- 
erence to New Jersey as a foreign country had 
its origin in a special act of the legislature of 
that State permitting Joseph Bonaparte, for- 
mer King of Spain and Naples, to hold real 
estate within its boundaries. After the down- 
fall of Napoleon Joseph sought an asylum in 
America. The legislature of Pennsylvania re- 
fused to allow him, being an alien, to acquire 
land in that State, so he appealed to New Jer- 
sey. His request was granted and he estab- 
lished himself in princely magnificence at 
Bordentown. Hence the citizens of other 
States were accustomed to jestingly twit the 
Jerseymen with being foreigners under a for- 
eign prince. 


New London. (Conn.), Captare of.—Sept. 6, 6,. -178r, 


Benedict Arnold’s expedition against Connecti- 
cut arrived in the harbor of New London. The 
only defense of the town was, the unfinished 


_ Fort Trumbull, manned by, about 25 or 30 State 


militia under Capt. Shopley.. My About, a third 
of these were lost while escaping in boats to 
Fort Griswold after firing one volley, disa- 
. bling 4 or 5 of their assailants. 


New Madrid (Mo,), Battle of.—On the surrender : 


of Fort Donelson to Grant ithe Confederates 


; abandoned Columbus, Ky., on the Mississippi, 


and fell back to New, Madrid, Mo,, about 80 
miles below Cairo. It was defended by. Fort 
Thompson and several batteries and by 6 gun- 
boats, mounting heavy guns, under Commo- 
dore Hollins. Mar. 4, 1862,Gen. Pope appeared 
before New Madrid with an army-of 20,000, 
which he had been commanding in eastern 
Missouri. On the 14th, having, received heavy 
guns from Cairo, he gave the place a severe 
cannonading, disabling several of the gun- 
boats, Gen. McCown, unable to hold New 
Madrid, removed his garrison during the night 
*and in the midst of a thunderstorm to Island 
No, 10. Pope lost 51 men killed and wounded. 
The Confederate loss is not known, , 


New Mexico.—An organized Territory of the 


United States; motto, ‘‘Crescit eundo’’ (‘‘Itin- 
creases as it goes”). It extends from Jat. 31° 20° 
to 37° north and from long. 103° 2’ to 109° 2’ west. 

It is bounded on the north by Colorado, on the 
east by Texas and Oklahoma, on the south. by 
Texas and Mexico, and on the west by Arizona. 
It was visited by Niza in 1539, and Francisco 
Vasquez de Coronado conducted an expedition 
consisting of 4oo Spanish and 800 Indians as 
far north as the present city of Santa Fé in 
1540. Near the close of, the sixteenth century 
Spanish missionaries made settlements about 
the head waters of the Rio Grande, and in 1605 
Santa Fé was founded. The Spanish were 
temporarily expelled by the Indians in 1680. 
In 1846 the region was conquered by the Ameri- 
cans under Gen. Kearny, who proclaimed him- 
self provisional governor. By the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, proclaimed in 1848, New 
Mexico becamea part of the United States. A 
Territorial government was established by act 
of Congress approved Sept. 9, 1850. In 1853 a 
part of the Gadsden Purchase was added to 
New Mexico, making the present area 122,580 
sq. miles, The population in 1900 was 195,310, 
engaged mostly in mining and stock raising. 


New Mexico: 


Abduction of citizens from, referred to, V, 107. 
Admission of, into Union discussed, V, 18, 26. 
Appropriations for, requested, VI, 468. 
Boundaries of, discussed, IV, 596. 
Boundary line with Texas, V, 28, 30, 48, 49, 65, 92. 
Proposition of United States regarding estab. 
lishment of, accepted, V, 94. 
Proclamation regarding, V, 107. 
Views of President Fillmore on settlement 
of, V, 67, 94. 
Capitol at Santa Fé, appropriation for com: 
pletion of, recommended, VIII, 150, 
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New Mexico—Continued, 


_ Cession of Caldiera: and, to United States by 


Polina of, 
value ; discussed, IV, ae 
Discussed and recommendations regarding, 


TV, 456, 459, 494) 56, 536, 576, 587, 594,6346) 
Treaty for, transmitted,IV,587. .  .. 


Claims of Texas to portion of. (See Bonncany 


idline,@zte.)ii ys , 
Condition of, discussed, TV, 504. 
_ Constitution adopted by, transmitted, Vy 75- 
_ Forces to be employed in, IV, 604... 
' Government of, discussed, V, 19, 26. 
Indian hostilities in, discussed, VU, 576. 
Indians in— 
Enslaved, discussed and orders regarding, 
VI, 342, of. 
_ Hostilities of, referred to, V, 590. 
. Number of, IV, 603, . 
Land laws, etension, of, over, recommended, 
V, 87. 
Lands granted in aid.of colleges accepted, 
VI, 157. 
- Lands in— 
Claims under Spanish and Mexican grants 
discussed, IX, 49, 75, 126. 
Records of Mexican Government regarding, 
VII, 303. 
Set apart as public reservation by proclama- 
tion, IX, 251, 
«,egislative sessions of— 
Law providing for time for commencement 
_. of, referred to, VIII, 88. 
Recommendation for holding, VIII, 149. 
- Mines in, referred to, IV, 643. 
Officer commanding in, referred to, V, 49. 
Proclamation of, referred to, V, 65. 
Persons convicted of treason in, referred to, 
TV, 598. 
Prohibition by authorities of Spain to land 
American cargoes at, I, 346. 
Revenue laws over, recommended, IV, 643. 
Slavery in, right to introduce discussed, IV, 
640... (See also Slavery. ) 
Surveyor-general’s offices in, recommended, 
IV, 643. 
Territorial government over- 
Deemed inexpedient, V, 29. 
‘Difficulties in organizing, V, 127. 
Proposition and proclamation regarding, V, 
94, 107. 
Recommended, IV, 542, 589, 638. 
Unlawful combinations in, proclamations 
against, VII, 489; IX, 500. 

New Netherlands.—The second in order of settle- 
ment of the thirteen Colonies. It was the 
name of the region lying between the Dela- 
ware and Connecticut rivers, It was claimed 
by the Dutch by virtue of its discovery by 
Henry Hudson, an English navigator in 
charge of a Dutch expedition, in 1609. A trad- 
ing post, the germ of a colony, was established 
1613-14 and maintained. In 1614 the States- 
General of the Netherlands granted the ex- 
clusive privilege of trading in New Nether- 
lands to the explorers. In 1615 the New Neth- 
erlands Company was formed to trade in furs, 


but little AEE was made to settle families 
before 1621. In.-1623 the new country was 
made a ronal of Holland and grantea the 

armorial distinction of a count, Charles II of 
England in 1664 granted the country to his 
brother, the Duke of York, and the garrison 
of the little blockhouse at New Amsterdam, 
being menaced by six times its number, was 
compelled. to- surrender. The place was re- 
covered by the Dutch in 1673, but restored the 
following year, In 1674 the name was changed 
to New York. The question of the priority of 
the, settlement of New. York by the Dutch to 
that of Plymouth by the expatriated, English 
Pilgrims, fresh from Holland, is one that still 
divides the historians, Dr. Brodhead, on the 
authority of Holland, documents, seems, how- 
eyer, to have shown that the early trading 
post set up by the Dutch in 1613 was never 
abandoned and was really a settlement before 
the date of the Plymouth colonization. A sim- 
ilar post was established 1614 near the present 
site of Albany. 

New Orleans, The, mentioned, X, 93. 

New Orleans, La. : 

Alarm excited at, over report that Aaron Burr 

would assemble armies in, I, 415. 
Blockade of port of, remoyed by proclamation, 
VI, 89. z 

Branch mint at— 

Seizure of, by authorities of Louisiana. re- 
_ ferred to, V, 668. > 
Capture of, referred to, VI, 114. , 
Cincinnati and Louisville expositions, VIII,232. 
Defense of, should engage attention of Con- 
gress, I, 406, 459; II, 119. 

Investigations of Gen. Smith and James T. 
Brady at, referred to, VI, 385. 

Italians lynched in, discussed, IX, 182. 
Indemnity for, paid by United States, IX, 316. 

Memorial from, regarding irregularity in mail 
service, V, 350. 

' Rights of deposit at port of, suspended, I, 350. 

Restored, I, 358. 

Riot at, referred to, VI, 464. 

Spanish subjects in, assaulted, V, 118. 
Claims arising out of, discussed, V, 152. 

Title to lots in, referred to, I, 442. 

Vessels bound for, for military necessities 
allowed to enter port of, VI, 177. 

World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Ex- 
position at, discussed and recommenda- 
tions regarding, VIII, 186, 215, 217, 276, 338. 

Board on behalf of Hxecutive Departments 
designated, VIII, 228, 230. 
Also placed in charge of Cincinnati and 
Louisville expositions, VIII, 232. 
Instructions to, VII, 232, 233. 
Proclamation regarding, VIII, 159. 
Report of board of management transmit- 
ted, VIII, 368. 

New Orleans (La.), Battle of.—Within a week 
after the battle of Rodriguez Canal both Jack- 
son and Sir Edward Pakenham received re- 
enforcements. Jackson’s whole force on the 
New Orleans side of the river on Jan. 8, 1815, 
was about 5,000, of which only 2,200 were at the 


‘ 
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“front. Only 800 of the latter were regulars. 

On ‘the opposite side of the river was Gen. 
“Motgan with 800 militia. This force of 5,800 
indifferently armed and disciplined, was. con- 
fronted ‘by’ 10,000 of the finest soldiers” in the 
world, tiost of them fresh from the conti- 
nental © ‘campaign under | Wellington.’ 


fications, which the British were compelled to 
approach across an open ‘plain. In the con- 

~ flict 2,600'were lost to the British, of whom 700 
were killed, 1,400 wounded, ‘and 500 taken pris- 

“onérs, The Americans lost only’ 8 killed and 
“13 wounded. ‘Probably no other battle in his- 
tory presents this disparity in the number 
lost. 

New Orleans (La.), Capture of.—Feb. 20, 1862, 
“Commodore Farragut, with his flagship, the 


sloop of wat Hartford, arrived at Ship Island, 


Ioo miles north-northeast of the mouth of the 
“Mississippi. He was in command of the West- 
“ern Coast Blockading Squadron, with direc- 

tions to take possession of New Orleans. A 

military force to cooperate with Farragut 

arrived at Ship Island Mar. 25 under Gen. B. 

F. Butler. The defenses of New Orleans were 

Fort Jackson, on the right bank or south side 
“of the river, near its last great bend before it 

separates into the Delta, and Fort St. Philip, 

a little farther upstream on the opposite side. 

The former, with its water battery, mounted 

75 guns; the latter 4o. Just above the forts was 

a fleet of 15 vessels, including the ironclad ram 

Manassas and a floating battery, covered with 

railroad iron, called the Louzstana. These 

were in command of Commodore J. K. Mitch- 
ell.’ A heavy chain was also stretched across 
the river below Fort Jackson, Farragut’s fleet 

consisted of 6 sloops of war, 16 gunboats, 21 
_ schooners, each carrying a 13-inch mortar, and 

5 other vessels, The fleet carried more than 

200 guns,, Farragut bombarded the forts for 6 

days with his mortar boats without much 

effect. The Confederate loss was 14 killed and 

39 wounded. It was then decided to run by the 

forts. The obstructions were opened in the 

face of a heavy fire, and the fleet formed in 3 

divisions and awaited thesignal. It was given 

at half past 3 o’clock on the morning of Apr. 

24, 1862, Capt. Bailey led off with his division 

of 8 vessels. Under the storm of shot and 

shell they passed the obstructions and-ran by 
the forts against the current in a stream less 
than half a mile wide, escaping the blazing 
rafts only to be met at the end of their journey 
by the Confederate gunboats eager to begin 
the fight. The second division of the fleet was 
led through the fiery gantlet by the Hartford, 
with Farragut on board. The Sczo/a, carrying 

Fleet Captain Bell, led the third division. ‘The 

Kennebec, Itasca, and Winona failed to pass 

the forts, becoming entangled in the rafts and 

floating débris and delayed beyond the dawn. 

The latter lost all but one man of her rifled- 


- gun crew. Having passed the forts the fleet. 


savagely attacked the small Confederate gun- 
boats beyond and their destruction was speed- 


New Providence, slaves seized on Dodee, 
The” — 


Americans were intrenched behind their forti-- New South Wales: | 7 
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‘ily accomplished, May ‘tr New Orleans” wal 
formally occupied by United States troops. The | 
Federals lost in the taking of New Orleans 37 
killed and 147 wounded. ‘The Confederate loss 

was stated at only 4o killed and wounded. 
brigs by 
authorities of, IIT, 280. ann 
International exhibition at Melbourne to o 
brate founding of, discussed, vu, 591. : 
Postal convention with, VIII, 296. , 


New York.—One of the thirteen original States; 


nickname, ‘The Empire State;’? motto, ‘“Ex- 
celsior.” It extends from lat. 40° 30’ to 45° 
north and from long. 71° 51/ to 79° 46’ west. It 
is bounded on the north and northwest by On- 
tario, Canada (separated for the most part by 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River); on 
the east by Vermont (partly separated by Lake 
Champlain), Massachusetts, and Connecticut; 
on the south by the Atlantic Ocean, New York 
Bay, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania (partly sep. 
arated by the Delaware River), and on the 
west by Pennsylvania and Ontario (separated 
‘by Lake Erie and the Niagara River). Long 
Island, Staten Island, and several small iss 
lands are included in the State. It is moun- 
tainous in the eastern part, along the Hudson 
River. A beautiful rolling country constitutes 
the watershed separating the north and south 


- drainage of the western and central parts of the 


State. Tothe north the surface descends in un. 
dulating terracestoward Lake Ontario. Tothe 
south the country is higher, in places reaching 
an altitude of 2,000 to 2,500 feet. The valley of 
the Mohawk extends westward from the Hud. 
son for nearly 150 miles. New York is the first 
State of the Union in commerce, manufactures, 
population, and estimated value of property, 
and the second State in value of farms. The 
area of the State is 49,170 sq. miles and the 
population (1900), 7,268,894. (See also New 
Netherlands. ) 


New York (see also Hudson; New York City): 


Boundary line with New Jersey referred to, 
III, 49. 

Branch mintin. (See New York City.) 

Canadian outrages on frontier of, discussed, 
ITI, 401, 459, 478, 623. 

Canals in, recommendation regarding, VI, 133. 

Colonial history of, referred to, IV, ror. 

Constitution of United States, evidence of rati. 
fication of amendments to, by, I, 75, 172, 174. 

Courts in— 
Crowded condition of docket of, discussed, 

VIII, 534. , 

Recommendations regarding, VIII, 46. 

Judge, additional, for southern district of, rec- 
ommended, VIII, 513. 

Judges of United States circuit court for dis- 
trict of, opinion of, regarding pensions, I, 123. 

Sheriffs in, duties of, respecting prisoners, I, 
75. 

Statue of George Clinton presented to Congress 
by, VII, 260. 

Unlawful expeditions in, III, 399; V, 161, 


New York, The, mentioned, X, 88, 


New York’ and Montana Tron Mining and’ Manu- 
© facturing Co., act ‘to enable purchase of lands 
by, vetoed, VI, 416. 

_ New York City: é: 
Act to” authorize willy York and New Jersey 
Bridge Companies to construct bridge a across 
Hudson River at, vetoed, IX, 480. 

Ancient obelisk presented to, ‘by ‘Egyptian 
Government, VII, , 568, 612, 

‘Branch mint i in, recommended, IV, 502, 557, 650. 

_ Centennial celebration of inauguration of Pres- 

ident ‘Washington tobe held in, VITI, 786. 
Proclamation regarding, IX, 18. 
~ Custom-house in— 
Affairs of, investigated, Iv, 99, 154; VII, 471. 
Expenses of, referred to, IV, 157. 
Report of commissioners referred to, IV, 
152,161; VII, 450. _ 
_ Authority foe instituting investigation de- 
manded, IV, 99. 
Reply of President, IV, 99. 
Officers of, suspended and reasons therefor, 
VII, 511. 
Regulations governing appointments and 
promotions i in, VII, 550} VIII, 572. 
Report on, discussed, VII, 636. 
Dock at, about completed, V, 133. 
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Fast River at, appropriation for removal of 


Flood Rock in, recommended, VIII, 201." 
Maltreatment of passengers and seamen on 
ships plying pevyeer ‘Aspinwall and, re- 
ferred to, VI, 212. 
Navy-yard at, new boiler for, recommended, 
VIII, 94. 
Post-office in, rules governing appointments 
and promotions in, VII, 555. 
Referred to, VII, 636. 
Provision for accommodation of United States 
courts in, discussed, V, 299. 
~ Provision for defense of, I, 459. 
Steamship line between Havre and, referred 
to, IV, 158, 320. ' : 
- Subtreasury in, regulations governing appoint- 
ments and promotions in, VII, 550. ag 
“.. ‘New York Harbor: t- 
Appropriation for removal of Flood Rock in, 
‘recommended, VITI, 201. PEP 
Naval parade to be held in, IX, 325. 
New buildings for recruiting service at, re- 
*” “ferred to, VIII, 77. 
Statue of Liberty Enlightening ‘the World to 
“pe placed on Bedloes Island in. (See Lib- 
erty Enlightening the World.) 
New York Indians: 
“ Gession of lands for benefit of, IT, 564. 
Removal of, discussed, ITI, 561. 
Treaty with, III, 277, 467, 512, 561; VI, 193, 698, 699. 
Withdrawn, VI, 469. 
New York Journal of Commerce, spurious procla- 
mation printed in, orders regarding, VI, 237. 
New York World, gpurious proclamation printed 
in, orders regarding, VI, 237. 
New Zealand: 
Sequestration of lands in, claimed by William 
Webster referred to, VII, 373. 
Titles to lands in, claimed by American citi- 
zens referred to, VIII, 594. 
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Newbern’ (N. C.), Capture of. After securing’ Ro- 
“Anoke Island Burnside proceeded to the’ exe- 
cition of another Clause of ‘his’ orders ‘by ad- 
‘vancing, upon Newbern, ° ‘ Mar, 14, 1862, he 
“landed a force’ of men on the banks of the 

“Neuse River, 18 miles below the city. "They 
advanced to’ witht n’5 ‘miles of the place , when 
they’ encountered ‘a redoubt, which’ was Haken 
by assault.” The bridge over the Trent, a ttib- 
utaty of the Neuse, was burned by the ‘Confed- 
erates as they retreated. With the capture of 

: ‘Newbern 46 heavy guns, 3 batteries of light ar- 
tillery, and a large amount of stores fell into 
Burnside’s hands, ‘The Federal loss was 90 


‘ 


” “‘illéd and 466 wounded, ‘The Confederate loss 


was 23 killed, 58 wounded, and about 2,500 i 
prisoners. : ea 
Newburg Addresses.—There were many thin igs 


conduct of the Revolutionary War, but heroic 
achievement and devotion to the cause “oF free- 
dom, asa rule, overshadowed the > jealousiés of 
officers and the complaints of mien. fe : 
ratio Gates had always been a rival of Wa shing- 
ton for command of the Army, and frequently 
conspired against the latter's popularity. | In 
1783, while Washington's Ss army was ehcamped , 
at Newburg, two” _atlonymous appeals ere 
issued’ to the officers, urging them to hold. a 
‘meeting to consider the question of the money 
“due them “by Congress. The appeals’ were 
"written by Capt. Armstrong, of Pennsylvania, 
and were supposed to haye been instigated. by 


ict the Gates faction. Washington immediately 


“denounced the nieeting as, subversive of dis- 


; cipline and called, a regular meeting ) “the 


officers to consider the’ matter. Gate 
placed in the chair. Washington’s | friends 
carried motions: characterizing as. “infamous 


: ‘ proposals » the suggestions of the Newburg ad- 
ie dresses, and furthermore declaring unshaken 


“confidence i in Congress. 

Newcomb, Frank Hi, thanks of Congress to, rec- 

" omimended, X, a A 

Newcomb, Simon, report of, on improvements in 
astronomical. observatories, sien _ referred _to, 
VITT, 203. 

Newfoundland: : 
Certain articles of treaty, of Washington ex- 
~ tended to, VII, 273, 289. 

Commercial intercourse, with, referred to, Y, 

- 334 

Importations from, proclamation removing 
duties on, V, 389. 

Postal convention with, VII, 249. 

Newhard, Jacob, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIIL, 721. 

Newport, YVt., privileges of other ports granted 
‘to, by proclamation, VI, 227. 

Newspapers, transportation of : 

Referred to, I, 128, 132. 
Repeal of tax on, recommended, I, 142. 

Nez Percé Indians.—The leading tribe of the Sha- 
haptian stock of Indians. Theyarealso known 
as the Chopunnish, Nimapu, Shahaptan, and 
Sahaptin. They were found by Lewis and 
Clark in 1804 inhabiting the country now com- 
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‘ 


_ prised in western Idaho, northeastern Oregon, 

_ and southeastern. Washington, and along, the 
; Columbia, and Snake rivers. - They were good 

_ horsemen, but knew nothing of agriculture. 

The Nez Percés were always warlike. _ ‘They 
derive their name from their custom of pierc- 

i ing the flesh of the nose. for the reception of 

_ sings and ornaments, In. 187, the Nez Percés 
went to war with the whites ina vain. attempt 
to defend their possessions. During this, war 
Chief Joseph and White Bird gave orders to 
their people not to molest noncombatants, 

including women and children, Oct. 1 Jo- 
seph and 500 of his followers were captured 
by United States soldiers, They now number 
about 1,500 on the Nez, Percé Reservation, in 
Idaho. 

Nez Percé Indians: 
Campaign against, referred to, VIL, 472. 
Relief of, bill for, VIII, 150, 193. 
Treaty with, V, 381; VI, 202, 695. 

wwez Percé War. (See Indian Wars.) 

Niagara, The, employed to return negroes to 
Africa, V, 527. 

Niagara Falls: 
American victory on Canadian side of, I, 548. 
Attack of American forces upon British troops 
- near, unsuccessful, I, 516. 
Ship canal around, discussed, VII, 196. 

Aicaragua.—One of the, five Central American 
Republics. It is bounded on the north and 
northwest by Honduras, on the east by the 
Caribbean Sea, on the south by Costa, Rica, 
and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. It is 
traversed from southeast to northwest by a de- 
pression, including the San Juan River and 
Lakes Nicaragua and Managua ‘This is the 
route proposed for the Nicaragua Canal, A 
part of the eastern coast is under the domin- 
ton of the savage Mosquito King. Earthquakes 
are numerous and violent in the country and 
there are many active volcanoes, The inhab- 
itants are Spanish creoles, Indians, and ne- 
groes. The language is Spanish and the State 
religion is Roman Catholic. The chief prod- 
ucts of the country are coffee, hides, cabinet 
woods, rubber, fruits, and gold. Silver min- 
ing, once an important industry, has been al- 
most entirely abandoned. By the constitution 
of 1894 the chief executive is a President, 
chosen for 4 years, and the Congress consists 
of a single chamber of 48 members, half elected 
by popular vote and half by the legislatures of 
the 12 provinces. Columbus touched on the 
eastern coast of Nicaragua in 1502 and the west- 
ern coast was first explored by Gil Gonzalez 
Davila in 1521-22, Until 1821 it was a province 
of Guatemala. Independence was at that time 
proclaimed, and from 1823 to 1839 Nicaragua 
was a State in the Central American Confeder- 
ation. It has been an independent Republic 
since 1840. During 1855-56 the filibuster Walker 
held a part of the country. Civil wars are 
common and greatly retard the growth of the 
country. Nicaragua has an area of about 
49,200 sq. miles and a population estimated in 
Tg00 at Some 500;000, 


Nicaragua (gensalpa,digeaniin Indian | 


Strip): “wal 
_ Adventurers aa extahtiehn ‘ini 


ment in, V, 


American citizens in, outrages on, B57 i rf "A 
_ Arrest of William Walker in,, discussed, V, 


70, 486. mt 


Me ateranaete of San ‘Juan. PF San. es 


. Nicaragua.), 


‘Boundary line with Costa i nha - 


Arbitration of, referred to President< of United 
States and award of discussed, VI, 784. 
Proposition for settlement of, referred to, y, 

203. 
Settlement of indispensable to. ‘commence- 
ment of ship canal, V, 166, 
Survey of port and river San. Juan to be 
made, VI, 243. 
British authority and aeeressiong in, discussed, 
Vy, 
ritish troops landed at Bluefields, (See Mos- 
quito Indian Strip.), 
Civil convulsions in, discussed, Vv, 12l. 
Claims of United States against, V, 517 569, 644. 
Correspondence regarding, referred to, VII, 
508. 

Clayton-Bulwer treaty for protection of canal 
through, discussed, V, 42, 81, 370, 410, 586. ms 
Correspondence regarding, transmitted, V, 186, 

361. 


d Diplomatic relations with, discussed, vy, 415; 


VII, 610; X, 39, 202. 

Distracted condition of, nersrreg to, V, 3a 3 372, 

414. 

Expeditions against— 

Discussed, V, 447, 466, 649. 

Proclamation against, by President— 
Buchanan, V, 496. 
Pierce, V, 388. 

Referred to, V, 470, 486. 

Forfeiture of concessions of, to Nicaragua Ca 

nal referred to, IX, 528. 


Fugitive criminals, convention with, for sur- © 


render of, VII, 113, 146. 
Grant of exclusive right of transit over ter- 
ritory of, to Kuropeans referred to, VII, 33. 
Greytown— 
Bombardment of, and reasons for discussed, 
V, 281. : 
Claims arising out of, V, 464, 518.. 
Complaints of foreign powers regarding, 


V, 284. 


Vessels from, duties on, suspended by proc-. 


lamation, VIII, 285. 

Measures for protection of American citizens 
aud property in, recommended, V, 517, 538, 
569, 650. 

Minister of, to United States received, V, 373. 
Return of, referred to, V, 415. 

Ministers from two contending parties in, not 
received by United States, V, 415. 

Mosquito Indian Strip, affairs of, discussed. 
(See Mosquito Indian Strip.) 

Negotiations with, transmission of informa- 

tion regarding, refused, V, 154. 
Transmitted, V,, 159. 

Report of T. C, Reynolds on, transmitted, VIII, 

531. 
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Micaragua—Continued: | E merased eokt IES contr 
‘Revolutions in, discussed, 1X, 438; X, 207. 
Rupture with Costa Rica amicably sete, x, 

" 100} 2or 
‘Tariff laws’ of, evidence of modifications ‘of, 

proclaimed, IX, 263. 
’ Discussed, TX, 312. 
Transit way across, discussed‘and measures for 
protection of, recommended, V, 280, 368,414, 
515, 538, 569, 650. (Sée also’ SNicatapie a 
nal.) 
| ‘Treaty regarding, Between! United States 
/ )) vand— 
' Honduras, V, 585. i 
Nicaragua, V,'516; VIII; 238, Yel / 
Treaty and negotiations with, regarding Nica- 
ragua Canal. (See Nicaragua Canal. ass 
' Treaty of; with—'* 
France, V, 590. 
Great Britain, V, 639. 
Vat rae i with, transmitted and discussed by 
President— 
Arthur, VIII, 238, 256. 
Buchanan, V ’ 569, 577 : 

+ Fillmore, V, 66. Pecan ate 
Grant; VII, 113, 146. E 
Johnson, VI, 581, 687. 

Lincoln, VI, 72. 
Pierce, V, 337, 350. 

*Paylor, V, 33. : 

Ratification of, discussed, VI, 72. 
Failure of, referred to, V, 583. 

Withdrawn, VIII, 303. 
Discussed, VIII, 327. 

Vessels of— 

Discriminating duties on, suspended by proc- 
lamation, VI, 215. 

Duties on vessels from San Juan del Norte 
suspended by proclamation, VIII, 285. 

Nicaragua ‘Canal.—A proposed ship canal across 
the Republic of Nicaragua to connect the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans. As early as 1522 
Lake Nicaragua’ was entered from the ‘west- 
ern coast and explored by Spanish naviga- 
tors, In 1550 Antonio Galvao, a Poftuguese, 
proposed 4 routes for a ship canal across the 
Isthmus, one by way of Lake Nicaragua and 
the Sah Juan River. Later surveys were'made 
; by the Spanish'and Central American Govern- 
ments. In! 1850 ‘Col. O. W. Childs surveyed a 
canal route from Lake Nicaragua tothe Pacific. 
More complete surveys were made for the 
United States in 1872-73 and 1885, and the cost 
of construction was variously estimated ‘at 
from $40,000,000 to $140,000,000. The Nicaraguan 
Government made concessions to Americans 
for constructing a canal in 1849 and 1880 and to 
a Frenchman in 1858, but they all lapsed with- 
out results. In 1884a treaty was signed forthe 
construction of a canal by the United States, 
but the Senate refused to ratify it. In 1887 a 
yew concession was granted by Nicaragua and 
confirmed by Costa Rica. ‘The charter extends 
the concessions of the company 99 years; with 
privilege of renewal. The Nicaraguan’ Gov- 
ernment binds itself not’ to make subsequent 
concessions to any other canal or'railroad com- 
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pany. For this concession the Maritime Canal 
Co. of Nicaragua paid $100,000. “The sm pany 
obtained a charter from the United States and 
the State of Vermont. Its capital stock was 
placed at $80,000,000 and was all’ subscribed by 
private individuals. In November, 1889, the 
first surveying expedition under this company 
deft New York for Greytown and began work 
immediately upon’ ‘its ‘arrival. It was esti- 
mated that 6 years would be required to com- 
plete the canal. The actual work was under- 
taken by the Nicaragua Construction Co., which 
laid part of a necessary railroad and im- 
proved the harbor of San Juan, when work 
ceased for lack of funds, ‘In 1893 the company 
went into the hands of a receiver. “Measures 
for organizing a new company were immedi- 
ately begun, and provisional agréements be- 
tween it and the Maritime Canal: Co. were ap- 
proved by Congréss Nov. 1, 1898. "THe ‘route 
decided upon is from San Juan del Norte or 
Greytown, on the Caribbean Sea, to Brito, on 
the Pacific, a distance’ of ‘16934 miles. Of this 
about 142 miles is through the lake and" the 
San Juan River. Actual excavations’ will no 
exceed 27 miles, There are tO’ be 2° *cdhals 
proper, each with 3 locks, one from Ochoa, on 
the San Juan River, to the port of San‘ Juan 
del Norte and the other from Lake ‘Nicaragua 
to the Pacific. The summit level’ of the lake 
is 110 feet. The greatest excavation will be 
an average depth of 140 feet’ for 3° miles. A 
commission authorized by act June 4 1897, 
reported Dec. 26, 1898, recommending ‘a canal 
of greater dimensions, ‘to cost ‘by estimate 
$124,000,000. By a law approved Mar. 3, 1899, the 
President of the United States was author- 
ized to make a complete investigation of the 
Isthmus of Panama with a view to securing 
all the concessions before granted and to 
ascertain the probable cost of constructing a 
canal at each of two or more of the tnost 
practicable and feasible’ routes, including that 
of Nicaragua. On Oct. 24, 1901, Nicaragua de- 
nounced the treaty of 1867 and on Dec. Io, a 
protocol was signed preparatory to a lease to 
the United States in perpetuity of a ‘strip in- 
cluding the canal route. On Nov. 18, 1901, a 
new treaty was signed between the United 
States and Great Britain modifying the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty and neutralizing the canal. 
This was agreed to by the Senate on Dec. 
16. 

Nivaragua Canal (see also Panama Canal): 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty for protection of, dis- 

cussed, V, 42, 81, 370, 410, 586. : 
Construction of, referred to, VIII, 535; IX, 109, 
188. 
Importance of, discussed, but Government 
aid to, not recommended, V, 15. 
Report on, transmitted, IX, 665. 
Contract of Interoceanic Carial Co. discussed, 
IX, 35. 
Control of; should not be’ held: by'one nation 
alone, V, 16. 
Correspondetice regarding, referred ‘to, VIII, 
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Nicaragua pope yi 1 wae 
_ Discussed by President= 
* _ Arthur, VIII, 256.,;. rstt4hearts “ 
gp BYCRAMAD CV 85:6 gyrus Wr ao or} 
RTS AAA ‘whey areata 
_ Fillmore, V, 81... | abies 
" Harrison, Benj., IX, 35, 109, 9, 188, 317. 
_ Hayes, VIL, 569.. 5 aah heli 
. McKinley, X, 40, ror, mh, 208. 
Pierce, V, 368. a eS ty frytnt 
Taylor, V, 15, 33,42... 5 r 
, Forfeiture of Nicaraguan, conecasions to, re- 
__ ferred to, T5285 ho al 
, Government aid to, recommended, IX, 189, 317. 
_ Report on, transmitted, IX,753.... . 
Right of way for, referred to, V,3%. 06.0 say 
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Should be accomplished under American ane 


- pices, IX, 438. ; 
Treaty regarding, with—. ; , 
_ Great Britain discussed, V, 42, 81, 410, 586. 
' Nicaragua (see also Nicaragua)—, »..._... 

_,, . Discussed, V, 33, 653 VIII, 238, 256. eta 

..., Withdrawn, VIII, 303, 327. 

Nicaragua Canal Commission discussed, x, Ol, ide 

Nicholag, Emperor. . (See Russia.) 

Nichols, Edward F., thanks of Congress of rec- 
ommended, VI, 76. 

Nicks, John, removal of, from office, explanation 
regarding, I, 531. 

Nico, Econchatta, claims of, for losses sustained, 
Til, 466. 

Nicoll, Francis H 
Congress, IT, 474. 

Niles, Mr., mentioned, V, 140. - 

Ninety-Six (S. C.), Siege of.—Immediately pie 
the surrender of Charleston (May 12, 1780) 
Clinton sent Lieut. Conger up the Saluda to 
Ninety-Six, a village in South Carolina about 
75 miles from Columbia. May 21, 1781,,a,part 
of Gen. Greene’s army laid siege to the place. 
Kosciuszko planned the approaches and the 
condition of the garrison had become critical, 

when, on June 20, the siege was raised on the 
approach of Lord Rawdon with the flank com- 
panies of 3 regiments. 

Nipmuc Indians.—A general name for the indians 
of several tribes inhabiting in early colonial 
days south central. Massachusetts and extend- 
ing .into Connecticut and Rhode Island. The 
majority of the Nipmucs did not at first join 
Philip in his war against the colonists, but 
were active against the English during the 
struggle in Connecticut in 1675. In January, 
1676, the remnants of Philip’s tribe, with; the 
Narraganset, the Quaboag, and River Indians, 
joined the Nipmucs, and on the defeat of 
Philip fled north and west. Eliot's translation 
of the Bible is in the Natic dialect of the Nip- 
muc, language, The word Nipmuc means 
‘‘ fresh-water fishing place.” 

Nipsic, The, disabled at-Samoan Islands, LX,.44. 

Niter, appropriation for, improvement in manu- 
facture of, recommended, V, 424. 

.No Man’s Land.—A small island 3 miles south- 
west of Marthas Vineyard, Mass,, to which it 
belongs. .The term was also applied to a. strip 
of land ceded by Texas to the United States in 
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1850. It lies between lat, 36° 30° and 37° nortlt 


and long. 100° and 103°, west. It was not, in- 


cluded, under any government, eisipag often 

“called part of the Indian Territory... In 1890 

sit became part of Oklahoma a is now known 
as Beaver County. 

Noah, M. Mordecai, surveyor of customs, eons 
. mation of, IT, 480... + 

Noland, N. B., claims of, ecalost Heeuh Ix, 667. 

(See Genventions, 
Nominating.) 

Nominations,—In politics, an act of designation 
to office, the ratification of which depends upon 
another person or body of persons,’ The Pres- 
ident nominates to the Senate candidates for 
high Federal offices, and makes the appoitit- 
ment only after approval. The head of an 
Executive Department nominates to the Pres- 

' ident those whom he desires as his subordi- 
nates in the higher official positions... A na- 

, tional, State, city, county, or town convention 
of a political. party nominates: its candidates 
for office in anticipation of election.» 

Nominations. (See Executive Nominations.) 


Nonimportation Agreement.—In 1765 the’ mer. 


. chants of New York and Boston unanimously 
agreed to order no new merchandise’ from 
England and to countermand old orders. . This 
was done in retaliation for the passage: of the 
Stamp Act by Parliament. The:agreement 
was strictly observed until 1770, when only tea 
was prohibited. The members of the Conti- 
nental Congress signed a nenteeai os 
agreement in 1775. i} if 

Nonintercourse Act.—In consequence’ of the in- 
terference with American commerce by ves- 
sels of France and England, who were then 
at war, Congress in 1807 passed the embargo 
act prohibiting foreign commerce. This was 
found to work unnecessary injury to Ameri-! 
can. shipping interests, and in 1809 it was te. 
pealed and the nonintercourse act substituted, 
It forbade the entrance to American ports of 
public or private British or French vessels, 
all, commercial intercourse: with France or 
Great Britain, and the importation after May 
20; 1809, of all goods grown or manufactured in 
the two countries or their colonies. The dct 
was to continue until the next session of Con- 
gress, but was revived by acts of June 28, ee ‘ 
May'1, 1810, and Mar, 2, 1811. 

Noo-whf-ha Indians, treaty with, V, 379. . 

Nook-wa-chéh-mish Indians, treaty. with, V,379. 

Norfolk, Va. : 

Blockade of port of, removed by proclama. 
tion, VI, 230. 
Referred to, VI, 245. 
British officers treated at hospital at, VI, 203. 
Navy-yard at, referred to, IV, 462. 
Surrender of, referred to, VI, 112, 114. 
Vessels entering and leaning port of, order 
regarding, VI, 124. 

Norfolk (Va.), Burning of.—Lord Dunmore, the 
royal governor of Virginia, assumed military 
control of Norfolk in November, 1775. He was 
defeated in an effort to dislodge’ some Virginia 
and Maryland militia who had taken upa posi- 
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a near the town. He eee ane 
in/a British vessel which lay in de wae ih 
River. Col. Woodford, with the “secon 
' ginia Militia, ahd Col. Howe, with 1 seelGent 
_ from North Carolina and 2companies of Mary- 
land militia, occupied the town. On Jan. 1, 
_1776, Dunmore began a bombardment, and 
sent ashore a party who set fire to the town. 
_Its destruction was completed by ‘the Ameri- 
cans to prevent its ‘becoming a shelter for the 
British. 
Norfolk (Va.), Surrender’ Of.The movement of 
the Federal Army up the peninsula of Virginia, 


_ in May, 1862, led to the withdrawal of the Con-: 
_federate force from Norfolk and to the de- 


struction of the ironclad Merrimac. This left 
the James River open to navigation. An expe- 
dition was sent out from Fortress Monroe, un- 
der Gen. ‘Wool, May io, to take possession of 
Norfolk, ‘It was turned over by the mayor 
without a struggle, 
Norman, Mary, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 453. 
Norris, Pp. W., petition of, for compensation for 
services rendered transmitted, VIII, 82. 
Norsemen.—iIn the sagas or accounts of Scandi- 
_ navian heroes the vikings of Norway are rep- 
resented as having visited the coast of America 
as early as 861 A.D. The narratives of the 
early voyages of the Northmen to, America 
are. more or less intermingled with fiction. 
Enough has been verified, howevet, to warrant 
some reliable historians giving eceraee'ta 
' the more likely part of theirclaims. Weare 
told that Norsemen had established a set- 
tlement. in America in 875 A. D. (probably i in 
: Iceland, ‘visited by Nadodd 12 to 15 years 
previously), and that Gunnbiorn, a Norse navi- 
gator, sighted land farther west. Hric the Red 
discovered and named Greenland in 982, and 3 
years later made a second voyage to the new 
country., During the same year an expedition 
under Bjarni sailed from Iceland for Green- 
land, but was driven south by a storm and 
sighted land at Newfoundland and at Cape 
Cod or Nantucket. Thence he returned to 
“Greenland. In the year 1000 Leif, son of Eric 
the Red, sailed with one ship and 35 men in 
search ‘of the land seen by Bjarni. He touched 
on the coast of Labrador and, journeying 
southward, stopped for the winter near the 
site of the present city of Boston. Leif called 


the place Vinland, from the abundance of © 


‘grapes found. ‘This seems to be the earliest 
authentic account of Norse discoveries in Amer- 
ica. _ Thorvald, Leif's brother, visited Vinland 
in 1002, wintered near Mount Hope Bay, R. I., 
and in the spring of 1003 sent a party of his 
men to explore the coast, probably as far south 
as Cape May. In 1004 Thorvald was killed 
near Boston by Skraelings (the Icelandic name 
for the aboriginal Americans), and his com- 
panions returned to Greenland. About 1007 Or 
joo8 Thorfinn Karlsefne sailed from Greenland 
_ with 3 ships and 160 persons. He landed at 
| Rhode Island and spent 3 yeats in Vinland. 
Here a son was born to Thorvald, from whom 
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Albert Thorval ,a Danish scul 
‘at Copenha; gen in the latter part | ‘of he ej it t- 
‘eenth and the early part of the popes cen- 

tury, was able to trace direct descent, . A, fi 1 

“account of these early voyages is preserved othe 

the “Codex Flatéiensis,” written, in 138771395 ; 

i and found i ina _monaste on ‘the ‘west coast, of 
Iceland, ‘The latest tidings of Vinland were ~ 
received in 1347, and communication with 

. Greenland ceased about 400. Before Colum- 

' ‘bus was born European navigators had. -jour- 
neyed westward and touched land, and several 
maps of the Atlantic Ocean had been made. 
Prior to 1470 Columbus had visited Iceland, and 
it has been suggested that he there learned of 
the Western Continent from the Norse ‘navi- 

' gators. 

North Anna Crossing (Va.), Battle of. —Proceed- 
ing southward after the battle of Spottsylyania, 
Grant’s army arrived at the North Anna River 
May 23, 1864. Warren, whose corps was on the 
right, crossed the river at Jericho, Hancock at 
a point 4 miles below, and the Sixth Corps at 
Jericho. Lee meantime had retired toa posi- 
tion south of the North Anna, and his left 

wing rested on the river at a point between 
the two sections of Grant’s army, | Burnside’s 
corps was unable to cross the tiver. Lee's 
position was impregnable, and Grant was com- 
pelled to withdraw his army to the north side 
of the river after a loss of 1,607 in killed and 
wounded, May 27, having been rejoined by 
Sheridan, the Army of the Potomac moved 
‘toward the Pamunky River. 

North Carolina.—One of the thirtecn original 
States; nicknames, ‘‘The Tar State,” ‘The 
Tar-Heel State,” and ‘‘ The Old North State;” 
motto, ‘‘Esse quam videri” (‘‘To be rather 
than to seem”). It extends from lat. 33° 50’ 
to 36° 33/ north and from long. 75° 27! to 84° 
20' west. It is bounded on the north by Vir- 
ginia, on the east and southeast by the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, on the south by South Carolina and 
Georgia, and on the west by Tennessee (sepa- 
rated by the Smoky and other ranges of moun- 
tains). The surface is mountainous in the 
west, rolling or gently undulating in the cen- 
ter, and toward the eastern coast or lands bor- 
dering on the Albemarle and Pamlico sounds 
generally level. The leading occupation is 
agriculture; the chief products corn, cotton, 
tobacco, rice, timber, etc. There are also 
mines of gold, mica, iron, and copper, and in 
certain counties manufactories of cotton, to-- 
bacco, etc. Unsuccessful attempts at coloni- 
zation were made by Sit Walter Raleigh in 
1584-1587. Scattering settlements were made 
prior to 1663, probably as early as 1653. The 
territory was granted to proprietors in 1663 by 
Charles II. The first two colonies are known 
in history as the Albemarle and the Clarendon. 
In 1669 a futile attempt was made to introduce 
a constitution modeled by Locke upon princi- 
ples of a landed aristocracy. Citizens of North 
Carolina passed aset of resolutionsin 1775 simi- 
lar to the Declaration of Independence. (See 
Mecklenburg Declaration,) It was the first 
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; ‘colony t to ‘instruct its delegates in Con; ss to 
vote for independence. The State seceded from 
the Union May 20, 1861, and was readmitted by 

: act’ of Congress June 25, 1868. Area, 52,250 sq. 

“miles; population (1900), 1,893,810. : 
North’ Carolina (see also Confederate States): 
Admission of, into United States, referred to, I, 
65, 67,69. ¢ 
Branch mint in, ‘referred to, ‘TH, 164 276. 
Ceding of jurisdiction of lands to the United 
_. States by, I, 72, 113, 275. 
Clerks of Peceral courts and United States 
marshal i in, referred to, VI, 463. 
‘Constitution of, referred to, VI, 633. 
Constitution of United States— 
Evidence of ratification of amendment to, by, 
I, 79, 76, 190... 
Fourteenth amendment ¢ ratified by, proc- 
lamation announcing, VI, 656. 
Governor of, referred to, I, 72. 
Jails i in, use of, granted to United States, I, 111. 
z Judges, United States, in, opinion of, regarding 
pensions, I, 133. 
_Lands ceded to United States by, referred to, 


I, 72, 113, 175., (See also. Enc, Art., Frank- 
351.) 
Light-house— 
Lands ceded to United States for erection of, 
Laon 
Lands, . jurisdiction of, for, ceded to ‘United 
States, I, 190, 


Military governor of, referred to, VI, 80. . 

Obstructions to laws in, proclamation regard- 
‘ ing, VI, 545- i 
Copies of, for executive clerks, VI, 558. P 

Provisional governor for, appointed and resto- 
ration of, into Union discussed, VI, 312. 

Survey of coast of, IT, 67, 111. 

Unlawful combinations in, discussed, VII, 117, 
118, 

North Carolina, The: 

Seizure and imprisonment of crew of, by Span- 
ish authorities referred to, V, 228. 
Sent to Mediterranean Sea, IT, 257. 

North Dakota.—One of the United States; motto, 
“Tiberty and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable.” It extends from lat. 46° to 
49° north and from long. 96° 30’ to 104° 5/ 
west. It is bounded on the north by the Do- 
minion of Canada, on the east, by Minnesota, 
on the south by South Dakota, and on the 
west by Montana. Its surface is generally 
undulating and level. North Dakota is noted 
for its production of wheat. It was first set- 
tled at Pembina by French traders in 1780. 
The Territory of Dakota, comprising the pres- 
ent States of North and South Dakota, was 
organized from Nebraska Territory by act of 
Mar. 2, 1861. It was divided on the forty-sixth 
parallel and the upper portion admitted to 
the Union Nov. 2, 1889 (IX, 20). It has an 
area of 70,795 sq. miles and a population (1900) 
of 319,146. 

-North Dakota: 

Admission of, into Union— 
Discussed, IX, 50. 
Proclaimed, IX, 20. 


‘advance. . 


Lands in— 


_ Opened to aie a ey proclamation, IX, 


of 
aged apart ; as public reservation by. proclama- 
tion, IX, 144. 

Lottery in, efforts to secure charter for, ¢ dis- 
cussed, IX, 80. , iy : 
Unlawful _ ‘combinations in, proclamation 

against, IX, 50. 


North Point (Md.), Battle of.—aAfter burning 


Washington in 1814 Gen. Ross withdrew. toi: 
Admiral Cockburn’s fleet and the inyaders 
tan up the Chesapeake Bay to the mouth 
of the Patapsco Riyer. On the morning of 
Sept. 12, 1814, the British forces, 9,000 strong, 

were landed at North Point, 12 miles from 
Baltimore, with provisions for 3 days and 
80 rounds of ammunition per man. Balti- 
more was defended by about the same 
number of troops under Gen. Samuel ‘Smith, 

Hearing of the landing of the British, he sent 
Gen, Stricker with.3,200 men to oppose their 
.Gen, Ross was killed in a prelim- 
inary skirmish, The battle was carried on 
for 4 hours, when the Americans fell- back 
toward the city and the British bivouacked on 
the field. . 


North Star, The. (See Rodgers, The.) 
Northeastern Boundary.—By the treaty of 1783 


the northeastern boundary of the United States 
was defined as extending from the source of 
the St. Croix River due north to the highlands 
or watershed between the Atlantic and St. 
Lawrence systems, thence along those high- 
lands to the northwesternmost head of the 
Connecticut River. There was a continual 
dispute over this boundary, and the claims of 
Americans and Canadians were pressed so 
vigorously as to lead to preparation for hostil- 
ities. The matter was referred to arbitration. 
In 1831 the King of the Netherlands, as arbi- 
trator, made an award which neither Great 
Britain aor the United States would accept. 
Finally by the Webster-Ashburton treaty of 
1842 the present boundary was agreed upon, 
not far from that suggested by the Dutch King. 
The United States secured about seven-twelfths 
of the disputed territory and Great Britain five- 
twelfths. 


Northeastern Boundary between United Pais? 


and Great Britain: 

Amicable settlement of, discussed, ITI, 530, 594, 
603. ; 

Appropriation for survey of, necessary, ITT, 628. 

Arbitration committed to citizen of Maine, I, 
444. 

Ashburton treaty discussed. 
Treaty.) 

Commissioners appointed to fix, I, 196, 199, 252, 

274; ITI, 604. 

Disagreement in decision of, IT, 250, 381. 
Report of, IIT, 629; IV, 92, 112, 171, 234. 

Convention with Great Britain regarding, I, 
359, 363; IT, 392. 

Conventional agreement to be arranged, LET, 
594+ 


(See Ashburton 


Sen 
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Northeastern Bound tween Unit 
guid Great Betala Goudlaed” ents iN? 
~ Correspondence in ragged pe II, 347, 40 ee 

470, 521, 568, 574, 581 Bie TV, 92, 112, 170, : 
“Referred to, III, 229, 567; IV, 428." 
5 ‘pépibatti committed ¢ on disputed territory, 
TIL, 516. 
‘Correspondence regarding, IT, 521, 568, 574. 
Discussed, Bea 199, 252, 274, 278; IT, 593; Ill, 
| 20, 97, 149, 236, 374, 603; IV, 78, 194. 
' Excitement growing out of, partially subsided, 
IIT, 603, 
Imprisonment of American citizens charged 
with trespassing, IT, 397, 403) 424, 560. 
Release of, IT, 547. 
: Joint commission for survey of— 
’ Appointment of, referred to, IIT, 485. 
Report of, IV, 171. 
‘King of Netherlands selected as arbitrator, IT, 
= 40S ae 
Award of, referred to, IT, 547, 559, 560, 563.. 
Great Britain agrees to, IT, 560. 
Protest of United States minister against, 
TT, 559. . 
Maps regarding, transmitted, II, 394. 
‘Proposition of United States for settlement of— 
Declined by Great Britain, ITT, 149. 
To be acceded to by Great Britain, ITT, 594. 
Referred to, IT, 356, 380, 507, 570, 593, 637; III, 127, 
229, 480, 512, 567, 579, 588; IV, 101; X. 
Reports of commissioners on, III, 629; IV, 92, 
112, 171, 234. 
Resolutions of Maine legislature regarding, 
II, 563. 
Survey of, referred to, III, 628; IV, 78, 92. 
Treaty regarding, discussed, IV, 162, 194. 

Northern Cheyenne Indians. (See Cheyenne In- 
dians.) 

Northwest Territory.—The portion of the United 
States known in history as the Northwest 
Territory comprised all the country lying be- 
tween the Ohio River, the Mississippi River, 
and the Great Lakes, immediately west of the 
original States, and now forming the States of 
Ohio, ‘Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin, The original States severally laid 
claim to this territory by their charters, which 
granted possession from ocean to ocean. New 
York ‘ceded her claims to this region to the 
General Government in 1782, and was followed 
by Virginia in 1784, Massachusetts in 1785, and 
Connecticut in 1786. The latter State, however, 
retained a small tract as the foundation 
for her school fund. This became Known as 
the Western Reserve. Congress in July, 1787, 
passed an ordinance for the government of 
this territory, and to the wise measures incor- 
porated into that law the States formed from 
the territory are indebted for much that is 
wise and judicious in their constitutions. It 
is claimed by some that the foundations for 
future national greatness were laid by the 
manner in which Congress dealt with the 
question of territorial government at this 
time. A clause forbidding slavery after 1800 
was at first voted down, but afterwards was 
adopted. The ordinance provided that no land 
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ians ed for sale by the 
cee ‘states’ no ee qualification swas 
to be required of électors or elected; . a tempo- 
‘rary ‘government might. be established until 
the male population of. the territory reached 
5,000, then a permanent representative govern- 
ment would be permitted, with a, Representa- 
tive in Congress entitled to debate but not to 
vote. When the inhabitants of any one of the 
five divisions of the territory reached 60,000 it 
should be admitted asa State, these States to 
remain forever a part of the United States, pay 
their portion of the Federal debt, and in their 
government uphold republican forms and. pro- 
hibit slavery; but fugitive slaves were to besur- 
rendered. Arthur St, Clair was governor from 
1788 to 1802.. 


Northwest Territory : 


Government established in, He recommen- 
dations made to enable ‘the governor and 
secretary to visit the posts in, I, 198. 


Northwestern Boundary.—The territory bounded 


on the north by lat. 54° 4o’, on the east by the 
Rocky Mountains, on the south by lat. 42°, and 
on the west by the Pacific Ocean has been vari- 
ously claimed by Russia, Spain, Great Britain, 
and the United States. Russia’s claim rested 
for the most part upon occupation by fur 
traders, and was settled by a treaty of Jan, II, 
1825, under the terms of which the United 
States were to make no settlements north of 
lat. 54° 40’ and Russia none south of that lati- 
tude. England made a treaty with Russia on 
the same terms. By the treaty which ceded 
Florida in 1819 the Spanish claims were con- 
fined to the south of lat. 42°. This left the ter- 
ritory between 42° and 54° 4o’ tothe Americans 
and English. Great Britain had no claim by 
discovery. The claim of the United States 
rested upon the voyage of Gray up the Colum- 
bia River in 1792 and the explorations of Lewis 
and Clark through the Rocky Mountains and 
the Oregon country in 1805 and 1806 under the 
orders of Jefferson. By the treaty of Oct. 20, 
1818, the entire country west of the Rocky . 
Mountains was to be opened to both countries 
for 10 years, and at the end of this period 
joint occupation for an indefinite time. was 
agreed upon. This arrangement, produced 
much dissatisfaction and was made a political 
issue in the United Statesin 1844. After con- 
siderable negotiation lat. 49° was agreed upon 
as the boundary from the Rocky Mountains to 
the channel between Vancouver Island andthe 
mainland, (See also San Juan de Fuca Ex- 
plorations. ) 
Northwestern Boundary between United States 

and Great Britain: 
Commission for settlement of, recommended 

and referred to, V, 277, 333} VII, 35, 102. 
Convention for adjustment of, II, 392; IV, 393, 

449; VI, 179. 

Concluded and signed, IV, 452. 

Exchange of ratifications referred to, IV, 457, 
Correspondence regarding, II, 324. 

Referred to, IV, 274. 
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Northw western ‘Boundary between ‘United States 


~!)) and Great Britain—Continued. — 
“"Piscussed, I, 136, 386, 380, 390, 5705 IIL, 397, 398, 
a, 46 : IV, 196, 210, 257, 274, 32h 337, 361, 392, CBG 

"6345 V, 561, 666; ‘VI, 696, 70r. 

\ sper of ‘Germany chosen ¢ as heen vil, 
143. : 

“Award Of, VII, 185, 

“tT hdtiks of United States tendered, VII, 186. 

viet settlement of, VII, 403, 428. 

. ‘Joint commission for marking, vu, 187, 

“Report of, VII, CR NG 
Marking and tracing of, recommended, V, 119, 

Oe ’ 

Settlement of— : 

* By arbitration, VII, 185. A 
Recommended, V, 667; VI 12. 
Proposition regarding, | 2 poe eet aisle’ 

Great Britain— sn dite eee} 
"Declined, TV, 393. 
"8s "Referred to, IV, 455. 
Submitted, IV, 449 
* Accepted, IV, 452 
Ratification Of, referred to, IV, 457. 
United States declinéd, Iv, 258, 393. : 
“Referred to, TV, 455. 
“Referred to, IV, 634. 
"Treaty regarding, VI, 696, 758. 
“Warlike preparations made by Great Britain 

on account of, TV, 427. 

Norwalk Harbor, Comn., ‘survey of, referred to, 

96 8 480. 

Norway.—The northernmost country of Europe, 
forming with Sweden the Scandinavian Pen- 
sula, It is Bounded on the north by the 

“Arctic Ocean, on the east by Russia and Swe- 
“den; on the south by the Skager Rack, and on 

* the west by the North Sea and the Atlantic and 
Arctic oceans, It forms the western part 

“of the Scandinavian Peninsula, comprising 

“also many islands. The coast line is deeply 

“ifidented by fiords. The country generally 

is’ élevated and mountainous. Among the 

‘Yeading industries are’ fisheries and lumber 

manufacture and trade. There are mines 

of Silver, copper, iron, and nickel. The Goy- 

“ernment is‘a limited hereditary monarchy. 

‘It is irider the same sovereign with Sweden, 

“with which it is‘united in foreign or diplo- 

matic relations, but is otherwise independ- 

ent. “The King and a ministry form the exec- 
utive council, and the legislative power is 
vested in the Storthing or Parliament, con- 
sisting of an upper and a lower house. The 
; Kingdom was consolidated under Harold the 

Fair-Haired in the latter part of the ninth 

centu Christianity was introduced toward 

“the™ eabae of the tenth’century. The estab- 
lished religion is Lutheran. The country has 

an area of 124,445 sq. miles and a population i in 
1900 of 2,239,880. 

Norway. (See sweden and Norway.) 

Nottage, Mary J., act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 440. ; 

Nourse, Joseph E., publication of second edition 
of Second Arctic Expedition recommended by, 

VIII, 79. 
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NQuentl-mé- “ish Indians, treaty, My me ’ —_ 


Nuestra Seniors e, seizure ‘of, and claims 
ing c out ‘of, sim VI, 597: 
Nullification. —The general He naga nullifica- 
tion is the act of invalidating or making void. 
In American ‘politics it is almost exclusively 
applied to the doctrine set forth by John C. 
Calhoun and his friends in the South Carolina 
“controversy with the Federal ‘Goyernment, 
1828-1833. This doctrine asserted the tight, of 
any State to declare the: unconstitutionality of 
any United States law, though it should have 


been enacted in the proper manner and held. 


to be constitutional by the Supreme, Court of 
the United States. It wasfurther claimed that — 
any attempt to enforce such law in a State 
which had refused to acknowledge its validity 
would justify it in at.once Jeaving the Union. 
The immediate cause of. this declaration of 
principles was that the existing tariff law bore 
unjustly, so it was claimed, on the nonmanu- 
facturing and raw-material-producing . States 
“of the South. The arguments in favor of nul- 
lification were mainly based Mpon, language 
used by Jefferson and Madison in the Ken- 
tucky and Virginia resolutions of 1798. and 
1799 in regard to the alien and sedition laws. 
Here it was asserted that the General Goy- 
ernment was not “the final or exclusive judge 
of the powers delegated to itself, but that, as 
in all other cases of compact among powers 
having no common judge,. each party has 
an equal right to judge for itself, as well of 
infractions as of the mode and measure of 
redress.’ Senator Hayne, of South Carolina, 
was the first to advocate, this doctrine in Con-, 
gress, On the advice of Calhoun the governor 
of South Carolina called a conyention, and.an 
ordinance of nullification was passed. on Nov. 
19, 1832.. This ordinance declared the Federal 
tariff law ‘null and void” and authorized the 
citizens to refuse payment of dutiesunderit. It 
also denied the right of the Supreme Court of 
the United States to pass upon the nullification 
ordinance. The legislature was on the point of 
enacting a bill in accordance with this ordi- 
nance when the necessity was partly obviated 
by the passage of Clay’s compromise measures 
.(q.v.) in 1833. The attempt to interfere with 
the execution of Federal laws was met by 
President Jackson’s prompt instructions to the 
revenue Officers at Charleston, his proclama- 
tion of Dec. 1o, 1832 (II, 640), and his special 
message to Congress on the subject (II, 610). 
Mar. 3, 1833, a new tariff bill was passed which 
gave satisfaction to the nullifiers, and on 
Mar. 16 a State convention of South Carolina 
repealed the ordinance of nullification, 

Nullification : 
Message regarding, II, 610, 
Proclamation regarding, II, 640, 
Referred to, II, 622, 634, 

Nutrias, The, seizure of, and claims arising gut 

of, VI, 160; VIII, 613; IX, 112, 238, 441, 530. 

Award in case of, IX, 638. 

Nye, James W., governor of Nevada Territory, 
letter of, transmitted, VI, 204, 
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, bepyiiacdaildel petiy 
Fo eretal © abeen oct Dea ect aghlts selet 
Oakes, D. C., treaty with Indians Septiaukd by, 
VI; 465. tietie of Jo noliitedts : 
Oath.—A solemn appeal to the cette ue in 
attestation of the truth of some statement or 
thé binding character ‘of some covenant, under- 
taking, or promise. ‘In point of law ait oath is 
a. solemn declaration which is necessary as a 
condition to the filling of some office more or 
less public or of giving evidence in a court of 
“justice. The Constitution requires that before 
“ the President shall “enter on the execution of 
his office he shall take the following oath or 
» affirmation: *I’do' solemrily swear (ot affirm) 
that I will faithfully execiité the office of Pres- 
ident of the United States, and will to the best 
of my ability‘ preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States,’”” ‘The first 
act of Congress provided ‘for’ baths ‘6f ‘office. 
‘An oath similar to the foregoing is required of 
all officers of the’ executive, legislative, and 
judicial departments of States and the ‘nation. 
Congress in June, 1778, directed Washington 
to administer the following odth of allegiance 
to the officers of the Army béfore leaving Val- 
ley Forge: ‘‘I, [name of office] in the armies 
of the United States of America, do acknowl- 
edge the United Statés’of America to be free, 
independent, and’ sovereign States; and declare 
that the people theréof dwe’ no allégiance or 
“obedience to George III, Kitig’of Great Britain, 
and I renounce, refuse, and abjure any oa 
giance or obedience''to him; and’ I do 
» that I will'to the utmost‘of my power suppert} 
maintain, and defend the United States against 
the gai King 'Géorge III, his heirs and ‘suc- 
“ cessbts, lata’ his’ or their’ abettors, ‘assistants, 
and adherents, and will serve the said United 
' States in the diffe’ of’ , which T now hold, 
with ' fidelity according to the best! of nry skill 
and understanding.’’ By an act of Congress 
“of Aug. 3, 1861, the oath of allegiatice for the 
_ cadets at West Point was ‘ametidedd so as'‘to 
© abjure all allegiance, sovercignty, or fealty td 
‘any State, county, or ‘country whatsoever and 
* to'requite unqualified support of the Constitu- 
“tion and thé National Government. In ‘1865 
‘oaths of allegiance were required as a ‘condi- 
“tion of pardon of persons who had participated 
‘in'the rebellion. ‘The oath required of persons 
“appointed to office from thé Southern States, 
‘declaring that they had in’no way aided ‘or 
' abetted the rebellion, was called the’ “ironclad 
oath,” atid was modified as soon as all appre- 
‘henision Of futther' difficulty with the ‘South 
' naa! passed away. The ‘oath administered to 
= ‘jurors’ entéting ‘upon’ their duties is substan- 
“tidlly'as follows: “You shall ‘well and’ truly 
' try the ‘isstie’ between the’ parties and a true 
“verdict give’ accdrding' to the evidence, ‘so help 
you God; and the' juror sométinies kisses the 
* New Testament. “Witnesses inust be/sworn in 
°g similar manner, the words being,! ‘The evi- 
‘=@ence® you shall give ‘shall be the truth, the 
husndie ‘truth, and nothing but’the truth, 'so 
help you God.” Witnesses must have suffi- 


iene understanding ‘to ‘know’ the! nature’of 
“an oath, and on this ground young’children 
are excluded da witnesses! A’ ‘religious belief 
“was formerly required’ before an oath ‘could 
be considered as binding. Several’ statutes 
of Congress permit a simple affirmation in 
lieu of an appeal to the Almighty. Any’ per- 
son. havitig conscientious scruples: against 
oaths now makes a solemn affirmation. 
Jews are sworn on the Péntateuch, keep on 
“their hats, and conclude their oaths-with the | 
words “so help me Jehovah.” A’ Moham- 
medan is «sworn “on the “Koran. “A China- 
man is sworn by breaking a dish onthe wit- 
‘ness bex’ or beheading“a’ fowl, ‘The form of 
taking an oath is immaterial, the essential 
“thing. being that’ the witness acknowledge 
some binding effect derived from his'sense of 
‘moral obligation: to tell: i as a {See also p 
allele ay 9 “a P Heiss 
Oath of Allegiance, army officers directed rs jon 
seribe, ‘anew, VI, 18. a mt 
Oathof Offices: 9 0 he! parish ae 
’ Act ‘prescribing,’ for pavtlcl iani in’ oe be- 
tween the States discussed, VI, 122. - 
Modification of; recommended, VI, pet f a2 
Obekiah, Benjamin, act granting ag Se 8 ve- 
toed, VIII,’54o. =! 6 © sa 
O’Brien, Richard, letter of, regarding bombed. 
“menit/of Tripoli, I, 375.. h BOO 
Observatories. (See Meteorological eA 
tory; Naval Observatory:) . 
Ocala Platform.—The declaration of hice. 
‘adopted by the National Farmers’'Allianee’ at 
Ocala, Fla., Dec. 8, 1890. It-demanded the ‘ab- 
» olition of ‘national’ banks; establishment” of 
subtreasuries to lend money to the people at 2 
“per cent; increase of circiilation to $50! per 
capita; laws to suppress gambling in’ agricul- 
tural products; unlimited’ coinage’ of silver} 
laws prohibiting’ alien ownership of land, and 
to permit the ownership of land in actual use 
only} restricting tariff; Government: control-of 
tailroads,:telégraph, etc.; diréct vote of’ the 
people for’ President, Vice eee ee 
United States penatorey : 
Ocean Cables: . LEE BSE 
Amount expended for telegraphing by, Te- 
ferred to, VII; 169. ' - meses td 
Atlantic ike Het: teterred feigh vi, fg) 181; 244, 
‘455. c Hanoi 
Between France and America to ie landed on 
"-'Massachuseétts coast discussed, VII, 367. ‘=! 
Communication recommended with= "i. 
‘Alustralia, VII, 613./ | ! mu 
Guam, Island of, X, 129. 2AM 
Hawaiian Islands, VII, 6137! VIIE;’ 397, 783; 


TX, 316; X, 129.’ Peat aes Tee 
Surveys for, in progress, IX, 188, 228, 244. 
Japan, VII, 613. jastyAn 


' 


‘Philippine Islands, X, ‘129: 1 hens Td 
Concessions to companies and rights‘of United 
States regarding, discusséd, VH, 355/343; pall 

“Convention regatding’, VII; 534, §982" Fi 

Corporate company proposing to* operate Ca- 
‘ble between France and America shee 
VII, 35; 343, 567. 


j ae 


Ocean, Cables—Continued...). 
International agreement ‘regarding _inter- 
-)) change of messages recommended, X, 176... 
fs Hiatemabanel conyention, = Pee; fon pire 

tion of, in— ui 

: 1880, VIII, I27. 

ts 1884; VIII, 212, ifs 
Declaration of, transmitted to Senate, vat, 
- 532,602. ‘ 
Discussed, VIII, 499: i 
abegisiation, to carry. into effect recom- 
» mended, VIII, 595. ; 
: coats of, on American ieheawes referred, to, 
» WET, 266, 539. 

. Legislation for protection, bs recommended, 

| WEL, 277. es 

. Plan. for connecting jee Ct and. Srccsant 
telegraph lines, by, referred to, V, 419. 

Rate charges, imposed upon American corpo- 
tation, questions with Argentine Republic 
regarding, X, 98. » edd 

Recommendations of Tatariibbicyol American 
Conference regarding, referred to; 1X, 76, 

Stipulations with French Cable Co, referred to, 
VIII, 151, 157. | 

Ocean Mail Post-Oflices, establishment of, ‘fis- 
cussed, IX, 198... lmaty ted) 

Ocean Mail Service. (See Postal Service, steam- 
ship.) 

0’ Donnell, Patrick, teal! portation! and execu- 

tion of, by Great Britain, VII, 195... , 

Ochler, @. ‘F., treaty with Indians perched 

by, V,/420. 

0’Fallon, Benjamin, treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, II, 321. , 

0’Fallon, James, armed force levied by, referred 
to and proclamation against, I, ror. 

Offenses on High Seas, acts to provide for pun- 

ishment of, returned, IX, 334. 

Officers, Public. (see also, the several officers): 

Act regulating tenure of certain civil officers 
vetoed... (See Tenure-of-Office Act.) 

Application, of public money.by, for private 
uses should be made a felony, III, 492, 

Appointment of. (See Executive Nomina- 
tions, ) 

Availing themselves of benefits of insolvent- 
debtors act must be dismissed, IT, 544. 

Bonding system of, discussed, IIT, 394. 

Books of, should be carefully inspected, ITI, 492. 

Breach of duty in publishing Senate executive 

_ business discussed, V, 155. 

Bribery of, recommendations regarding pun- 
ishment for, V, 178. ; 

Commissions claimed by, should be regulated, 
III, 513. ; 

Compensation of; (See Salaries. ) 

Compensation withheld from, in arrears, II, 
206. 

Defalcation of— 

Freedom from, in collecting revenue. dis- 
cussed, IX, 107, 311. 
Inquired into, IV, 365; V, 385. 

Delinquency in handling public money a cause 
of removal, IV, 52. 

Disbursing officers should deposit moneys in 
legal depositories, V, 408, 
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Officers, Publle—Continued. 
False entries by, should be made a felony, V, 
f 285; 337+ chibal w eieort ,.) 1 waka 
‘Fee ate abélition of, in certain cases dis- 
cussed and shia aaivicvencaoricts TXs4475 
536;729- wid to non AaglIa 
eee: of Sabak of. (See Hours of, Labor: ) 1 

. Militia called forth to protect, I, 162, rts 
Nomination of, (See Execu ive Nominations. ) 
Number of, should be diminished, PS 328; cai 

_ Oath of. , (See Oath of Office.) . , ; 
Offenses against court officers, etc:, staid de 

‘made, cognizable in Redieal seourts, uid 
198, : at 

Papers of, oad be hanged: avet, y, eee al 

Partisan interference in-elections by—,. 
Discussed by President Tyler, IV, 52, 89... 
Order regarding, by President— |... 

Cleveland, VIII, 494. , : 
Hayes, VII, 450, 

Persons holding Federal positions must. not 

accept State offices, VII, 218, ; 
Application of, explained, VII, 219. 

Presents to, from foreign BOveTMANIS: Te- 
ferred to, III, 39,41... 

Records and papers should ass to their suc- 
_cessors, V, 285. 

Referred to, IV, 58. 

Removal of. (See Ee cucatin ieee Office. ng 

Rolls of, transmitted to Congress, I, 523. 

Salary of. (See Salaries.) 

Official Publications. (neni Records and Docu- 
ments. ) 

Official Register. (See Biennial Register.) 

Offley, David, treaty with Turkey concluded, by, 
II, 530. 

Ogallala Indians, treaty ih II, 346. 

Ogden, Herbert G., member of Board on Geo- 
graphic Names, IX, 212, 

Osilen, Peter V., crimes charged Siar? I, 417. 

Ogden, Thomas L., treaty with Indians erpauded 
by, I, 374. 

Ogden, Utah, bill to authorize city of, to assume 
increased indebtedness vetoed, IX, 83. 

Ogden. vs. Saunders.—An important United 
States Supreme Court case limiting the opera- 
tion, of State bankruptcy laws, Ogden, of 
Louisiana, declared upon certain . bills of ex- 
change drawn in 1806 upon the defendant 
Saunders, a citizen of Kentucky, but then liv- 
ing in New York. Saunders pleaded a certifi- 
cate of discharge under the act of the New 
York legislature of 1801 for the relief of insol- 
vent debtors. The district court of Louisiana 
gave judgment for the plaintiff. On a writ of 
error the case was taken before the Supreme 
Court of the United States,.which decided in 
1827 that the, power to pass bankruptcy laws 
did not belong exclusively to the United States, 
and that the fair and ordinary exercise of that 
power by the States need not involve a viola- 
tion of the obligation of contracts, but that 
State law could not discharge a debt due toa 
citizen of another State, Justice Johnson de- 
livered the opinion, in which concurred Chief 
Justice Marshall and Justices Duval and 
Story. 


hy ay 
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Sriees a iss pee Cort of.—In September, 


3812, Ge: _to Ogdensburg, 
+ ¥., at tthe mo poner of the Oswegatchie River, 
site Fort Presentation and attempt the 

some British stores that were re- 


pte as ste on the way up the St, Law- 

. Tence River, Oct, 2 about 40 British bateaux, 
escorted by a gunboat, were seen approaching. 
On the 4th 2 gunboats And 25 bateaux, contain- 

_ ing 750 men, started for, Ogdensburg, The 
American force amounted to about 1,200 effect- 
‘ive men, After z 2 hours of firing the invaders 

_- withdrew with a slight loss. No one was in- 
jured. on the American side, Later Maj. For- 
syth was placed in command of the garrison 
at Ogdensburg, With a party of citizens and 
militia he crossed over to Elizabethtown, 
Canada, Feb. 6, 1813, and rescued a number of 
prisoners, held there. In retaliation, for, this 
exploit Lieut. Col. McDouell, with about 800 
men, crossed the river on the ice Feb, 22,1813, 
and after, a short engagement gained posses- 
sion of the town, which they gave over to 


plunderers. 
Ohio.—One of the United States;. nickname, 
“The Buckeye State.” Ohio extends trom Jat. 


38° 24’ to 41°57’ north and from. long, 80° 34/ to 
84° 49’ west. Itis boundedon the north by, Mich- 
_ igan and Lake Erie, on the east. by Pennsyl- 
_ vania and West Virginia (separated by the 

Ohio River), on the south by Kentucky, (sepa- 

rated by the Ohio River), and on the west by 

Indiana. It is the fourth State in population, 

the first in value of farms, production of wool, 

“and manufacture of agricultural machinery, 
and one of the chief manufacturing Siates. 

Its chief products are wheat, corn, wool, live 

stock, flour, pork,coal, iron, salt, butter, cheese, 

and petroleum, Ohio was first visited by the 

French under La Salle at the end of the seven- 

teenth century. It was claimed by both the 

French and English. It was ceded to Great 

Britain in 1763 and to the United States in 

1783. In 1787 it became part of the Northwest 

Territory. The first settlement was made at 

Marietta in 1788. The State was admitted to 

the Unionin1802. As Virginia was the mother 

of Presidents in the early period of United 

States history, so that honor seems to have 

fallen to Ohio in the later period. It hasan 

' area of 41,060 sq. miles and a population (1900) 

of 4,157,545. 

Ohio (see also Columbus; Dayton; Portsmouth): 

Boundary of— 

Act respecting, executed, IT, 68. 
Controversy with Michigan regarding, III, 
185, 188. 
Referred to, II, 610. 
Lands in— 
Referred to, II, 264. 
Title of United Brethren to, IT, 232. 

Michigan boundary line dispute with, and the 
necessity of an early settlement of by Con- 
gress, I, 186. 

National Guard of, expiration of enlistment of, 
referred to and tharks of President ten- 
dered, VI, 239. 

M P—voL, x—51 
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MhlomGanwnred.. fO nb abil 
. Ratification ‘of fourteenth amendment, wi - 
drawn’ by, VI,638.. 


Ohio Companies.—In 1749 George II granted toa 
band of wealthy citizens of Virginia and Mary- 
land, calling themselves the Ohio Company, a 
tract of land containing 500,000 acres, lying in 
the Ohio Valley south of Ohio River, Thomas 
Lee was the projector of the company, but it 
was later conducted by Lawrence Washington. 
The terms of the grant required that 100 fam- 
ilies should be established upon the tract, a 
fort should be built, and a garrison maintained. 
Anumber of, storehouses were also estab- 
lished. In 1783 the territory-east of the Mis- 
sissippi, north of the Ohio River, and west of 
Pennsylvania, which before the Revolution 
had been part of the Province of Quebec and 
afterwards had been claimed by Virginia, was 
ceded to the United States, with the proviso 

_ that it was to besettled and formed into States. 
Mar. 1, 1786, Rufus Putnam, suggested a. sec- 
ond Ohio Company, and 2 days, later he and 
Messrs, Cutler, Brooks, Sargent, and Cushing 
formed an association and issued 1,000 shares 
at $1,000 each in Continental certificates or $125 
in gold. A year.afterwards Congress granted 
certain lots free of charge, and an. enormous 
tract was bought at about 8 or 9 cents per acre 
in specie. Colonization was immediately be- 
gun, Slavery was prohibited. This company 
had large influence in shaping the ordinance 
forthe government of the Northwest Territory, 
of which it became a part. 

Ohio, River: 

_ Canal from Chesapeake Bay to, , 
peake and Ohio Canal.) 
Navigation on, IT, 255, 343. 
Appropriation for, £1, 368. 
Mode of improving, referred to, II, 633; v, 149. 
Referred to, II, 541; III, 272. 
Ship canal around Falls of, referred to, VI, 621. 
Survey of, appropriation for, I, 199. 

Ojibwa, or Chippewa, Indians.—A large tribe of 
the Algonquian stock of Indians, In the early 
history of the country their hunting grounds 
were along the shores of Lakes Huron and Su- 
perior and across the State of Minnesota into 
the mountains of Dakota, Their name means 
‘“A puckering up,”’ and is variously contended 
to refer to a puckering of the lips in speaking 
or drinking, a peculiar seam in the moccasin, 
and the appearance of the flesh of roasted vic- 
tims, They were known by the early French 
explorers as Saulteurs (‘‘ People of the falls”’), 
having been first met with at Sault Ste. Marie. 
They were connected in a loose confederacy 
with the Ottawas and Pottawatomies and 
known as the Three Fires. After learning 
the use of firearms they greatly extended their 
territory by successful wars upon the Sioux, 
Foxes, and Iroquois, They joined Pontiacand 
wereallies of England in the Revolution, They 
also participated in the Miami uprising. The 
Ojibwas ceded lands on Lake Erie in 1805. 
They again broke out into hostilities in 1812, 
and by the peace of 1816 relinquished all their 


(See Chesa- 
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lands in Ohio and retreated westward. By 
“3851 the remainder of the tribe in the United 

States was west of the ‘Mississippi River. 

» ‘They now number about 30,000 in ‘Canada and 

(the United States, about one-half in each. 

roMiAhoniR LA! Territory of the United States; 

“ motto, “Labor omnia vincit’” (“Labor con- 

 quers everything’’), Itextends from lat. 34° 

' to 37°’ north and from long. 96° ‘to 103° west. 

It is ~bounded on the ‘north by’ Kansas 

- "and Colorado, on’ the’ east by’ Indian’ ‘Ter- 
' ritory, on the ‘south by Texas (separated by 

' the Red River), and on’ the west ‘by Texas 

“and New Mexico. ‘The Territory was 'formed 

“in 1890 froin’ the western part of Indian’ ‘Terri- 

Peis and the public strip called’ No Man's 

“Land (q. v.), “An extensive schemeé was or- 

biggentseds in 1879 to take possession of that part 

of thé Indian Territory not occupied by In- 
dians, and parties’ from Missouri and Texas 
entered’ the territory, but were ordered out by 

proclamations of President’ Hayes (VII, 547, 

''598). Several’subsequent invasions of the Ter- 
ritory were made in defiance of Federal law, 
but all expeditions of settlers were arrested 
and their towns broken up, Finally dele- 
gates of the Creek Nation met at Washing- 
‘ton and sold the western half of their domain 

to the United States Government for $2,280,857. 
‘Congress ratified this agreement Mar. 1, 1889. 
By proclamation of President Harrison (TX, 15) 
Oklahoma was opened to settlement at noon 
“Apr. 22, 1889, and during the afternoon of that 
day 50,000 settlers, who had been encamped ‘on 
the border, rushed into the territory, formed 
a provisional government, and laid out town 
sites, One of the incidents of the afternoon 
was the establishment of a bank with a capi- 
tal of $50,000, with a tent as a place of business. 
In 1893 the Cherokee Strip was ceded by the 
Indians to the Government for $8,300,000. ‘he 
principal products of Oklahoma ate wheat, 
corn, cotton, castor beans, oats, barley, sor- 
ghum, alfalfa, clover, timothy, flax, peanuts, 
and many varieties of fruit. The Territory 
has an area of 39,030 sq. miles and a popula- 
tion in 1900 of 398,331. ~ 

Oklahoma: 

Appropriation for settlement under treaties of 
freedmen, étc., upon lands in, recommended, 
VIII, 198. 

Lands in— 

Agreement for cession of, IX, 213, 214, 333. 

Opened to settlement by proclamation, IX, 

15, 156, 275, 406, 588. 

Referred to, LX, ‘202. 

Laws of Nebraska in force in, COREA AO ot, 
recommended, TX, 131. 

Memorial from Wichita and Caddo Indians 
regarding claims to lands in, IX, 236. 

Organization of, discussed, VIIT, 808. 

Act regarding, returned, IX, 68. 
Reservations in, ceded to United States, IX, 156. 
Suffering among settlers in, tecommendations 

regarding, IX, 81. 
Memorial from legislature asking for relief, 
TX, 132. ‘ 


eee - *) yrodatebg® 


VIMY, 245, 38. 


peancentn abade ae 224, 303. wi 

Oklahoma Central Railroad, act to authoriz 
“struction and operation of railway by, » thr rough 
‘Territories vetoed, IX, 582. an 

Oklahoma City, Okla., act authorizi 1s £eihee 
“or bonds by, to provide right of way f for rail- 
" toad vetoed, IX, 136. 

0’ Laughlin, Michael, implicated ih Sdedéstnation 
of President Tisesin proceedings of trial 2 and 
“verdict of military commission, VI, 334) 335, 336, 


tue 


‘Oklahoma- 
Una’ 


Old ve iauilg popular’ ‘name for’ Plymouth 
County, Mass, ‘The territory \ was s formerly i in- 
“cluded in the Plymouth Colony , but, being un- 
‘able'to obtain a charter from the British Crown 
‘on account of its outspoken opposition t to the 
“established church, was in 1692 absorbed i into 
Massachtisetts Bay Colony. ~ 

01d Dominion.—A name popularly applied: to the 
State of Virgiltia: In colonial documents Vir- 
ginia is frequently feferred to'as “* His ‘Majes- 
ty’s Dominion of Virginia.” ol rm 

Old Point’ Comfort, Va., school for artillery in. 
struction at, IT, 255. 

Old Settler Indidns. “(Seé Cherokee Indians. y 

Old‘ Winnebago Reservation, restoration of, to 

public domain, order regarding, declared 
void, VIII, 305. 

Piscussed: VIII, 358. sie 

Oldenburg.—A Grand Duchy of northerit Ger- 
many and a State of the German Empire. | It 
is ‘bounded on the north by the North” ‘Sea, 
on the édst by Hannover and Bremen, and on 
the south and west by Hannover. “Agriculture 
is the chief occupation of the people, The 
government is a hereditary constitutional 
monarchy, Oldenburg is represented in the 
Bundesrat by 1 and in the’ Reichstag ‘by 3 
members. The Protestant religion prevails, 
Oldenburg” joined the North German Conféd- 


eration in 1866, Area, 2,479 Ba. sy popula-: 


tion (1900), 399,183. 
Oldenburg: 


Commercial relations with, II, 251. 

Exequatur issued consul of, revoked, VI, 512. 
Referred to, VI, 522.’ 

Treaty with, IV, 629. 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, suspended 
by proclamation, II, 97, 496. 

Oleomargarine, act defining butter and i imposing 
tax on, approved and discussed, VIII, 407. 

Olive Branch, The, condemnation of, indemnifi- 
cation asked for, ITI, 49. 

Olmstead, Gideon: 

Correspondence with governor of Pennsylva- 
nia in regard to case of, I, 477. 

Resolutions of Pennsylvania legislature pro- 
testing against Supreme Court decision in 
case of, I, 471. 

Olmstead et al. vs. Rittenhouse’s Executrixes.— 
In 1778 Olmstead and other citizens of Gon- 
necticut were pressed into the service of the 
British aboard the sloop Active. They revolted 
arid took possession of the’ vessel, and were 
in turn captured by the Pennsylvanian armed 


1 


—— 


sen O 


. brig Connention,. ‘the State court of adititalty 


of Pennsylvania adjudged the Active lawful : 
_ prize and awarded the proceeds of her sale to . 


the State, the officers and crew of the Conven- 
tion, and the owners, officers, and crew of Le 
Gerard, a privateer, which assisted in the cap- 
ture. Olmstead and the others claimed, the 
whole prize, but. were awarded only one- 
fourth. They then appealed to the Federal 
commissioners of appeals and received a favor- 
_ able yerdict. The State court of admiralty of 
Pennsylvania set aside this verdict and or- 
dered that the money be brought into court. 


May 1, 1779, the loan certificates for the prize _ 


money were deposited with State Treasurer 
Rittenhouse. In 1803 the district court of the 
United States for the State of Pennsylvania 
entered a final decree that. the money be paid 
over to the libellants, The case having come 
before theUnited States Supreme Court, March, 


1808, that court ordered a mandamusasagainst . 


the district judge, and in 1809 judgment was 
executed in favor of the plaintiffs in spite of 
violent opposition from Pennsylvania, which 
opposition had prevented Judge Peters from 
carrying out his decree. 
_ terare all given in the Peters case, 

. I, 471; Peters vs. United States.) 

Olney, Richard, Secretary of State, IX, 592. 

Olustee (Fla.), Battle of.—In February, 1864, a 
Federal expedition was sent to Florida from 
Port Royal under command of Gen. Seymour. 
It was composed of 20 steamers, 8 schoon- 
ers, and about 5,000 troops, Feb. 7 the land 
forces occupied Jacksonville. On the 18th 
they marched inland, encountering the Con- 
federates on the 20th at Olustee, a railroad 
station about 50 miles west of Jacksonville. 
The battle was unexpected and was fiercely 
fought from 2 o’clock till dark, when the 
vanquished Federals retired 20 miles to Bar- 
bers. Seymour lost nearly 2,000 men, as well 
as 5 pieces of artillery, in this disastrous fight, 
and the expedition returned to Hilton Head. 

Olympia, The, mentioned, X, 72. 

Omaha, The. (See Ikisima Island.) 

Omaha Indians.—A tribe of the Dhegiha division 
or confederacy of the Siouan stock of Indians. 
The name means ‘‘Those who went against 
the current.” In 1815 and 1820 they ceded 
Jands at Council Bluffs to the whites. In 1825 
and 1830 they made similar treaties. Inu 1854 
they gave up more of their lands and removed 
to a reservation in northeastern Nebraska. 
They number about 1,200. 

Omaha Indians: 

Act to extend time of payment to purchasers 
of land of, vetoed, IX, go. 

Claims of, against Winnebagoes, VIII, 264. 

Relief of, bill for, VIII, 387. 

Treaty with, IIT, 265, 478, 512; V,235; VI, 376. 

Omaha, Nebr., act to extend privileges to port 
of, vetoed, VIII, 414. 

Omnibus Bill.—Early in the first session of the 
Thirty-first Congress Henry Clay introduced a 
series of 6 resolutions as a basis for the ;com- 
promise of the slavery question, These reso- 


(See also 


eres’ Sia 


The factsin the mat- | 
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dutions provided for the eles of Califor- 

nia asa free State; Territorial governments 
for New Mexico and Utah without conditions 
as to slavery; a territorial boundary line be- 
tween Texas and New Mexico favorable to 
the former; payment of the Texas debt; sup- 
pression of the slave trade in the: District of 
Columbia; a more effective fugitiveslave, law, 
anda denial of the power of Congress to inter- 
fere with the slave trade between slave States. 
On Feb. 5 and 6, 1850, Clay ably advocated.the 
passage of his resolutions by the Senate, That 
body was strongly Democratic, though the Ad- 
ministration was Whig. Debate on. Clay's 
tesolutions lasted 2 months and was partici- 
pated in by Webster (Mass.), Calhoun (S.:C.), 
Benton (Mo.), King (Ala.), Davis and Foote 
,(Miss.), Hamlin (Me,), Cass (Mich,), Seward 
and Dickinson (N, Y.), Chase and Corwin 
(Ohio), Dougias (Ill,), Frémont (Cal.), Soulé 
(La.), Hale (N. H.), Mangum (N. C.), Hunter 
and Mason (Va.), Bell (Tenn,), and others of 
note. On Apr. 19theresolutions were. referred 
te a committee of 13, with Clay as.chairman, 
and consisting of 6 other Whigs and 6; Demo- 
crats. On May 8 this committee submitted an 
elaborate series of bills embodying the sub- 
stance of Clay’s resolutions., These several 
bills were known collectively as the ‘‘omnibus 
bill,’’ and the last was passed on Sept. 20. (See 
also Compromise of 1850.) ‘ 

O'Neal, Charlotte, act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 558. 

Oneida, The. (See Aroostook, The.) 

_ Oneida Indians.—A tribe of the Iroquois stock of 
Indians, They formerly occupied lands east 
of Oneida Lake, N. Y., and the head waters of 
the Susquehanna River to the south, The 
name means ‘Standing stone”’ or ‘‘ People of 
stone.’”” They usually acted independently of 
the other Iroquois and were not prominent 
inthe confederacy. The early French settlers, 
with whom they were generally friendly, 
called trem Oneiout. They took part with the 
Colonies in the Revolution. For this the Brit- 
ish destroyed their villages. By a treaty in 
1794 the Government made compensation for 
their losses. In 1785 and 1788 they ceded lands 
to New York State. In 1833 most of them re- 
moved to Green Bay, Wis., where they still 
remain, and others went to Canada. They 
number about 3,000. 

Oneida Indians : 

Lands of, proposition to sell, I, 266, 338. 
Treaty with, I, 347; III, 467; X, 44. 

Oneota, The, purchased for Peru, detention of, 
VI, 633, 637. 

Onis, Louis de, letter of, to captain-general of 
Caracas transmitted, I, 488. 

Onondaga Indians.—The leading tribe of the Iro- 
quois stock of Indians. Their original hunt- 
ing grounds were aloug the shores of the creek 
and lake in New York which bear their name. 
They claimed all the country between Lake 
Ontario and the Susquehanna River. The 
name is translated to mean “On the top of 
the mountain.”’ In the councils of the Iroquois 
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- Confederacy ant were called bya name mean- 
““ixig ‘They who keep the council fire.” They 
‘fought on the side of the British in the Rev- 
olution and in the French wars. In 1788 they 

- ceded all their land to the State of New York 
‘except a small portion, which they still hold. 
They number about goo. 

Ontario, Lake. (See Lake Ontario.) 

Opdyke, George, mentioned, VI, 78. 

~ Opequan (Va.), Battle of. (See Winchester (Va.), 
‘Battles at.) , 

’ Opium Traffic, treaty with China for repression 
of, and recommendations regarding, VIII, 

42, 401. 
Legislation regarding, recommended, VIII, 498. 

Oporto, Portugal, international exhibition to be 

“held in, VI, 269. 

Orange Free State, founded by the Boers about 

|» 3836. In consequence of the part taken in the 
Boer War, it was annexed to the British 
Crown, May 24, 1900. Now known as the 
Orange River Colony. Area, 48,326 sq. miles; 
population in 1890 (estimated), 77,716 white 
and 129,787 blacks, natives of the country: 

Treaty with, referred to, VII, 162, 239. 

Ord, Edward 0. C., negotiations of, for and cor- 
respondence regarding restoration of peace, 
VI, 260. 

Orders in Council.—As the sovereign of Great 
Britain can act only through privy councilors 
or upon their advice, the more formal acts of 
the administration must proceed from the 

authority of the sovereign in council, and their 
execution is directed at a meeting of the privy 
council, and laid before Parliament within 30 
days if in session, and if not in session within 
30 days after assembling. Those of most in- 
terest in the United States were issued in 1793 
aud 1794, prohibiting trade with France and 
directing the seizure of neutral ships engaged 
in such traffic. In 1806 an order was issued de- 
claring the whole coast of Europe from the 
Elbe to Brest, France, under blockade. The 
specific order which caused the greatest in- 
dignation in America and provoked retaliatory 
measures by both France and the United States 
was that of 1807, which prohibited neutral trade 
directly with France or her allies. All goods 
were ordered to be landed in England, to pay 
duties there, and to be reexported under Brit- 
ish regulations. (See also Berlin Decree; Em- 
bargo; Milan Decree.) 

Ordnance (see also Arms and Ammunition): 
Board of Fortifications and, discussed, VIII, 788. 
Cannon— 

' Exportation of, order prohibiting, VI, 125. 
Foundry for making, recommended, ITI, 390, 
497; VIII, 210. 
Manufacture of, discussed, I, 335; VIII, 137, 
246. 
Discussed, IX, 115, 446, 540, 727. 


Foundry for heavy, board appointed to select ‘ 


location for, VITI, 161. 
Discussed, VIII, 180. 
Report of, referted to, VIII, 204, 210, 246 
Gunpowder manufactory recommended, III, 
391, 497. 
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Ordnance—Continued. 
_ Proving and experimenting ground for, eite 
for, recommended, VII, 194. 
‘Small arms, manufactory for, recommended, 
MER pk. 
Statement of, in fortifications, etc... transmit- 
ted, X, 62. 
Ordnance Department: 
Board for détermining stvength and value of 
iron, steel, etc., appointed, VIT, 327. 
Continuance of, recommended, VII, 424. 
Machine purchased from A. H. Emery by, 
appropriation for, recommended, vil, 588. 
Report of, referred to, VII, 367, 486, 582. 
Expenses of, referred to, II, 197, 202. 
Increase in corps recommended, ITI, 229, 256,390. 
Manufacturing operations of, récommenda- 
tions regarding, vil, 4083 IX, aa 
Progress in, V, 409. ; 
Regulations for distribution of arms, stores, 
ete., VITT, 574; IX, 27. 


Oregon.—One of the United States; motto, ‘‘ The 


Union;” nickname, ‘‘ Webfoot country,” from 
the excessive rainfall: It extends from lat. 
42° to 46° 15’ north and from long. 116° 40’ 
to 124° 32/ west. It is bounded on the north 
by Washington (partly separated by the Co- 
lumbia River), on the east by Idaho (partly sep- 
arated by the Snake River), on the south by 
Nevada and California, and on the west by the 
Pacific Ocean. Oregot, is traversed by the 
Coast Range and Cascade and Blue mountains, 
which run parallel to the coast in the eastern 
portion of the State. Itis drained largely by 
the Columbia, though there is a large inland 
basin in the southeast. The chief industries 
are fishing and agriculture. Considerable 


’ wheat, flour, salmon, wool, and fruit are ex- 


ported. The mouth of the Columbia River 

was discovered by Capt. Gray, an American, 

in 1792. 

Lewis and Clark in 1804-5. A trading post 

was founded at Astoria in 1811, ‘The tertitory, 

long in dispute, was finally made part of the 

United States by the treaty with Great Britain 

in 1846. It was organized as a Territory in 

1848 and admitted to the Union in 1859. It has 

an area of 96,030 sq. miles and a population 

(1900) of 413.536. 

Oregon: 
Aid and protection of United States invoked 
by, IV, 584. 

President Polk’s message regarding, IV, 584. 

Boundary of, in dispute. (See Northwestern 
Boundary.) 

Correspondence regarding, referred to, IV, 429. 

Emigrants to, should be protected, IV, 396. 

Establishment of surveyor-general's office in, 
recommended, IV, 559. 

Extinguishment of rights of Hudsons Bay Co. 
in, referred to. (See Hudsons Bay Co.) 

Force to be employed in, IV, 604. 

Geological survey of, referred to, V, 485. 

Grants of land to settlers in, Se ey IV, 
458, 559. 

Great Britain desires that bowinalep line with, 
be marked out, V, 110. 


The river was partly explored by, 


a eet J 


Oregon—Continued. 
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Hudsons Bay Co,in. (See Hudsons PRD SFr 
Indian schools in, VII, 624. 
Indians i in— 
Appointment of Indian agents among, rec- 
ommended, IV, 646. 
Depredations of, discussed, TV, 584, 644; V, 340, 
361, 363, 367, 378, 408, 
Number of, IV, 603. 
Referred to, V, 484, 485. 
Land office in, recommended, V, 127, 178. 
Lands in— _ 
Granted for construction of wagon roads, 
_ fraudsin, VIII,610. 
Granted to, for Willamette Valley and Cas- 
cade Mountain Wagon Road Co., VIII, 78. 
Granted to Hudsons Bay Co. by Great Brit- 
ain, IV, 220. 
Grants of, to settlers recommended, IV, 458. 
Opened to settlement by proclamation, IX, 
586. 
Referred to, V, 126. 
Set apart as public reservation by proclama- 
tion, IX, 284, 427, 432. 


_ Light-houses to be erected in, V, 19; VI, 704. 


Mail facilities to, recommended, IV, 397, 457, 504, 
639; V, 22. 
Provisions for, IV, 559. 
Military posts in, recommended, IV, 337. 
National rights in, must be maintained, IV, 397. 
Officers of, referred to, IV, 644. 
Overland mail route recommended, IV, 397, 504. 
Population of, IV, 585. 
Referred to, IV, 422, 455. 
Report on, by Lieut. Wilkes referred to, IV, 160. 
Seat of government of— 
Conflict of opinion respecting establishment 
of, and recommendations regarding, V, 149. 
Correspondence with Governor Gaines rela- 
tive to, V, 148. 
Territorial government over, recommended, 
TV, 457, 504, 558, 584. 
Approval of act to establish, and reasons 
therefor, IV, 606. 


_ Oregon, The— 


Mentioned, X, 92. 
Voyage and arrival of, from San Francisco 
discussed, X, 91. 

Oregon Boundary. 
ary.) 

Oregon Indians, treaty with, V, 306; VI, 395. 

Original Package.—In the enforcement of the 
prohibitory liquor law in the State of Iowa the 
officers were frequently charged with exceed- 
ing the limits of the State’s jurisdiction in 
interfering with the traffic in spirits. State 
officers seized and confiscated liquors which it 
was claimed by the owners were sent into the 
State for reshipment to points outside the 
jurisdiction of the State courts. State officers 
defended themselves under the prohibition 
amendment to the constitution. In 1890 the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
case of Leisy & Co. vs. Hardin, held that 
the plaintiffs, brewers in Illinois, had the right 
to carry liquors into any State and sell them 
in the original package without reference to 


(See Northwestern Bound- 


Index | 


tel wana) 


cision. of the court rested on the right of. Con- 
gress to have exclusive control of interstate 
commerce. Congress thereupon passed a law 
giving States control of the liquors so imported, 
although in the original package. 

Oriskany (N. Y.), Battle of.—In August, W7h Gen. 
Burgoyne sent a detachment of his army, con- 
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local prohibitory or restrictive Yaws. ‘the de- 


sisting of 200 regulars, Sir John Johnson's Royal . 


Greens, and some Canadian rangers and Indi- 
ans, under Col. St. Leger, to operate in western 
and central New York and ultimately to join 
the main army under Howe at New York. 
St. Leger proceeded by way of the St. Law- 
tence River, Lake Ontario, and the Oswego 
and Oneida rivers to within a few miles of 
Fort Stanwix (now Schuyler), near the pres- 
ent city of Rome, on the Mohawk River. The 
post was garrisoned by less than 1,000 men, 
under Colonels Gansevoort and Willet. Gen. 
Herkimer collected the militia of Tryon 
County and advanced to the assistance of the 
fort. On Aug. 6, when about 6 miles from 


the post, near Oriskany, he fell into an am- - 


bush and was fiercely assailed by the British 
and the Indians under Brant. By reason of a 
successful sally by Willet the assailants were 
repulsed, but not without the loss of 400, in- 
cluding many of the leading patriots of that 


region. St. Leger made no official report of . 


his loss except that of his Indian allies. The 
fight lasted several hours and was one of the 
most fiercely contested conflicts of the war. 
St.. Leger, deserted by his Indian allies, re- 
tired precipitately to Canada. 

Orleans, Territory of.—The old name for A 
present State of Louisiana. In March, 1804, 
after the purchase of Louisiana from France, 


Congress divided the territory, cutting off that _ 


portion between Texas and the Mississippi 
River and from the Gulf of Mexico north to 
the parallel of lat. 33° north and establishing 
itasa Territory, with William C. C. Claiborne 
as governor. In 1810 the citizens of Baton 
Rouge, territory of St. Francisville, overcame 
the local Spanish garrison, shot the Spanish 
governor, and established the Territory of 
West Florida. After the people of West Flor- 
ida had elected a governor and framed a con- 
stitution President Madison issued a procla- 
mation (I, 480) directing Governor Claiborne, 
of the Territory of Orleans, to take possession 
of West Florida and annex it to Orleans. In 
February, 1811, an act was passed ‘‘to enable 
the people of the Territory of Orleans to form 
a constitution and State government.”’ Apr. 
12, 1812, an act was passed for the admission 
of the State of Louisiana into the Union, ex- 
tending the limits to include all between the 
Mississippi and Pearl rivers south of lat. 31° 
north. 

Orleans Territory : 
Admission into Union applied for by, I, 498. 
Citizens of, must be protected, I, 384. 
Granted admission into the Union, April 12, 

1812. 

Indians inhabiting, I, 398. 
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Orleans Territory—Continued. 

Territory south of Mississippi Territory and 
‘eastward of Mississippi River added to, I, 
"480, 484. ' 

Expenses incurred incident thereto, I, 497. 
Orr, B. G., contract of, with Government to fur- 

nish supplies, IT, 29. 

Orr, James L., commissioner from ‘South Caro- 

lina, mentionéd, V, 658. 


Osage Indians.—A tribe of the Dhegiha confed- — 


eracy of the Siouan stock of Indians, © ‘They are 
divided into the Great or Highland Osage and 
Little or Lowland Osage, respectively refer- 
ring in the native tongue to those who camped 
at the top of the hill and those who camped 
at the foot of the hill, ‘““wacace”’ in the Siouat 
language denoting a camp on a hill. This has 
been corrupted into Osage, Through wars 
with the whites and Indian tribes of their own 
stock they were driven southward into Arkan- 
sas, In 1808 they ceded lands to the Govern- 
ment and made further cessions in 1815, 1818, 

1822, 1825, and 1839, At the beginning of the 
Civil War about 1,000 of them went to the In- 
dian Territory, and in 1865 and 1868 treaties 
were made looking to the removal of the re- 
mainder of the tribe. The last of their lands 
was ceded in 1870 to the Government and they 
went to their reservation in Oklahoma. They 
number about 1,600. 

Osage Indians: 

Decline to accede to terms reducing price of 
lands, VIII, 86. 

Lands relinquished to United States by, ITI, 476. 

Payment of interest due, referred to, VIII, 104. 

Treaty with, I, 479, 489, 569; II, 45, 47, 198, 317, 

323, 346, 477; VI, 192, 380, 635, 645. 

Withdrawn, VII, 47. 

United States obtain land from, ITT, 476. 

Osborn, John A., mentioned, VIII, 67. 

Osborn vs. United States Bank, Ohio.—A leading 
case in the Supreme Court, September term, 
1819, involving the right of a State to tax United 
States property. Osborn, auditor of the State 
of Ohio, through his deputy, forcibly took 
from the United States Bank at Chillicothe 
$100,000 and delivered it to the State treasurer 
as payment to the State under the act which 
was passed by the legislature Feb. 8, 1819, levy- 
ing taxes upon banks doing business in the 
State without authorization of the State law. 
The United States circuit court of Ohio decreed 
that a restitution be made with interest. The 
Supreme Court of the United States, having 
been appealed to, affirmed the decision of the 
circuit court, but gave nointerest. The opinion 
was delivered by Chief Justice Marshall and 
was very elaborate, Justice Johnson dissented 
on the point of jurisdiction. Clay, Webster, 

' and Sergeant argued for the right of the bank 
to sue in the circuit court of the United States. 
(See also McCulloch vs, Maryland.) 

Osette Indians, rewards to, for rescuing crew of 
the &matdlla recommended, VIII, 216. 

‘Osgood, Samuel, house of, to be prepared for 
temporary accommodation of President Wash- 
ington, I, 43, 44. 
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O’Shea, James E., act granting Pension 
vetoed, VIII, 427. 

Ostend Manifesto.—In 1852 France and England, 
fearful of the filibustering expeditions against 
Cubaand the possible future favor of the Unit 
States toward such expeditions, suggested a 
tripartite convention in Sitter each’ ‘nation 
should disclaim all intention to obtain posses- 
sion of Cuba and should discountenance such 
possession by another power. with a view to 
promoting negotiations with Spain for the 
purchase of Cuba by the United States, Pierre 
Soulé, American minister to Spain (empow- 
éred to negotiate for the purchase of Cuba), 
john Y. Mason, minister to France, and James 
Buchanan, minister to Great Britain, ‘met at 
Ostend, Belgium, Oct. 9, 1854, and after - 3 days’ 
session adjourned to meet at Aix- la-Chapelle, 
They wrote to the United States Government 
their views of the policy the Administration 
should pursue. Their message or communi- 
cation is known as the Ostend Manifesto. 


It declared that, as Spanish oppression in. 


Cuba was such that the island would speedily 
resort to armsto free herself, the United States 
should offer Spain a sum not to exceed $120,- 
000,000 for Cuba, and in the event of Spain’s 
refusal to sell the United States would be justi- 
fied in taking forcible possession of Cuba rather 
than see it Africanized, like Santo Domingo. 
President Pierce did not think it prudent to 
act upon this suggestion, and Soulé, disgusted, 
resigned soon afterwards and returned home. 
Oswego (N. Y.), Capture of.—May 5, 1814, the 
British squadron commanded by Sir James 
Yeo and consisting of 8 vessels, aggregating 
222 pieces of ordnance, besides several gun- 
boats and other small craft, moved toward Os- 
wego, N. Y., at the mouth of the Oswego River. 
The anendred carried more than 1,200 troops, 
under Lieut. Col. Drummond. Oswego was 
protected by Fort Ontario, mounting 6 old 
guns, anda garrison of less than 300omen, under 
Lieut. Col. Mitchell. These repulsed a land- 
ing party sent ashore and the fleet put to sea. 
It returned the next day and landed the 
greater portion of the force, which ascended a 
long, steep hill to the fort in the face of a 
heavy fire from the Americans. Overwhelm- 
ing numbers finally compelled Mitchell to fall 
back. The American loss was 69, including 


among the killed Lieut. Blaney. The British — 
lost 94, among the wounded being Capt. Mul- 


caster, of the Princess Charlotte, and Capt. 
Popham, of the Montreal. 
Otis, Elwell S.: 
Directed to— 
Avoid conflict with Philippine insurgents, 
X,'359. 
Send troops to Iloilo, X, 358. 
Member of Philippine Commission, X, 359. ~~ 
Suggestions from,regarding force, etc. forPhil- 
ippine Islands requested by President, X, 355. 
Otoe and Missouria Reservation, Nebr. : 
Right of way for railroad through, referred to, 
VIII, 94. 
Sale of, bill for, VUI, 69. 
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Otoe Indians: ; 


eVyte ty 


Right of way for railroad through, tenga of,” 
referred to, VIII, 94. 
Treaty with, 11, 20, 322, sie 1m, a8 513; 
V, 235, 2975 WHU7Z03s fe ie 
_ Withdrawn, VII, 47. 

Ott, Catherine, act for relief of, vetoed, Ix, ye 
Ottawa Indians.—A tribe of the Algonquian stock 
of Indians. The Ottawas were first found 
along the Upper Ottawa River, in Canada. 
They were steadfast allies of the French, In 
1646 they suffered defeat at the hands of the 
Troquois and were driven westward along the 
southern shore of Lake Superior. In the. early 
part of the eighteenth century the Ottawas 
established themselves about the site of the 
present city of Chicago, whence they spread 
in all directions. In 1763 they combined with 
other tribes in the South and West in an 
unsuccessful. move against the English. Dur- 
ing the Revolution they aided the British. 
They signed treaties in 1785 and 1789, but 
joined in the Miami uprising soon afterwards. 
They again made peace in 1795. Numerous 
treaties ceding territory to the United States 
followed, and a part of the tribe went south 


rryst .t 


of the Missouri and soon lost their identity. . 


Some of those living in Ohio migrated to the 


Osage country in 1836. In the same year, the, 


Michigan Ottawas ceded all their lands ex- 
cept reservations. In 1870 those in the South- 


west were collected in the Indian Territory. 


They number about 5,000 
Ottawa Indians: 
Disposition of bonds and funds of, referred ia 
VIII, 73. 


Instructions to the Commissioners to whom, 


were entrusted the powers of conducting 
negotiations and concluding treaties with, 
within the borders of the Indian Territory, 
Garth 


Relinquighiment of agreement with Chippe- : 


‘was referred to, VI, 702. 
Removal of, IIT, 498. 
Treaty with, I, 390, 397, 434, 439, 460, 569, 581, 582; 
II, 21, 47, 81, 322, 423, 425, 464, 466, 561, 636; 
III, 38, 126, 225; IV, 454; V, 351; VI, 82, 518. 

Otto, L. G., letter of, on tonnage referred to, I, 
92, 93. 

Ottoman Empire. (See Turkey.) 

Ounalaska, The, condemned by Salvador and 
subsequently presented to United States, rec- 
‘ommendations regarding, VIII, 403. 

Outrages on American Citizens. (See Central 
America; Costa Rica; Mexico; New Granada; 
Puerto Rico; the several powers.) 

Overton, John, commissioner to treat with Indi- 
ans, nomination of, II, 51. 

Owen, Annie C., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 423. 

Oven, Clara M., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 824. 

Oxenham, E. L., British consul, testimonial to 
be presented to, by, United States referred to, 
VIII, 215. 

Ozania River, building of bridge over, at Santo 
Domingo City by American citizens, 1X, 349. 
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hire tees etree Pi ate Pa tb Yeas op ant gens 
burt fed mrueh ci} >i fro stl) Jirod a tons Jeaw 
Pacific, Resnhrs, con Monat Raise ee 

est, Reserve) S| ait or udm.) peri esiereng ine 
Pacific Ocean: tia wt oT iets 


Claims of foreign } powers s to territory on, bage ' 


Northwestern Boundary.) . - . 
Commerce on, force. should be. employed. e 
_ maintain, II, 258, 302;.552rs Puusel ppt Pie 
Harbor and breakwater on coast of, recom- 

mended, VII, 620. " wT ” 
Junction between Atlantic, and— . 

Desired, V, 280, 457. ' 

_ Referred to, IV, 275; V, 140. 
Railroad from Mississippi River ‘tie ae 

mended, V,, 178,221. i, ' 
Vessels sent to, to examine harbors in, boa 418 
War on, referred to, VIII, 80. : 

Pacific Ocean Exploring Expedition, expenses of, 
referred to, II, 428, ; 

Pacific Railroads.—In 1848 Asa Whitney, a New 
York merchant, zealously advocated the build- 
ing of a railroad by the Federal Government to 
the Pacific Ocean from some point on the Mis- 
sourior Mississippi River. A bill providing for 
such a road was introduced in the Senate, . It 
was opposed by Thomas H, Benton and finally 
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' tabled by a vote of 27 to 21. The next year. 


Benton introduced a Pacific railroad measure 
of hisown. In March, 1853, an act was passed 
providing for sutveys. By 1855 Government 
surveyors had ascertained practicable passes 
through the Rocky Mountains. The rapid 
growth of the Pacific States in consequence of 
the “gold fever” and the difficulty of com- 
munication between the East and West on ac- 
count of the vast extent of intervening plains 
made railroad communication more and more 
' desirable. The hopelessness of undertaking 
so stupendous a work with private capital led 
many who otherwise were opposed to the prin- 
ciple of Federal aid to internal improvements 
to advocate the building of the Pacific rail- 
roads under Government subsidies. In 1860 
both the leading political parties in their plat- 
forms declared in favor of building a road 
under national supervision. The outbreak of 
the Civil War and the necessity for closer mili- 
tary communication aided the movement. 
The bill providing for the Union Pacific and 
Central Pacific roads was approved July 2, 1862, 
and granted as subsidies6 per cent gold bonds 
of the United States. It gave to the Union 
Pacific $16,000 per mile for the great plain west 
from Omaha, Nebr., $48,000 per mile for 150 
miles over the Rocky Mountains, and $32,000 
per mile for the remainder—in all, 1,034 miles, 
$27,236,512; tothe Central Pacific $16,000, $48,000, 
and $32,000 per mile—in all, 883 miles, $27,855,- 
562. Hach company also received 12,800 acres of 
land per mile of road—z25,000,000 acres in all— 
by a subsequent act, July 1, 1864. The compa- 
nies were allowed to issue an equal amount of 
their own bonds, which were to bea first lien on 
the road, the Government bonds the second. 
The time fixed for opening was set at July 1, 
1876, and the road was actually opened May, to, 
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west on or about the fortieth degree of ere 
The total length of the road’ built by the tw 

companies from OmahatoSan Franciscois 1307 
miles, July 2, 1864, a charter with stibsidies was - 
granted to the Northern’ Pacific’ ‘from Lake 
Superior to Puget Sound, a distance of 1,800 
miles, and thence to the Columbia River, 200 
miles. Theland granted tothis toad’ amounted 
to 47,000,000 acres, Or 73,000 Sq. miles. The toad 
was commenced in 1870 and was to have been 
finished in 1879, but in 1873 the company be- 
came embarrassed and ceased work. In 1875 
the company was reorganized and the time 
for construction extended. On Sept. 9, 1883, 
the last spike was driven at a point 50 miles 
west of Helena, Mont. The Great Northern 
extension from Pacific Junction, Mont., to 


Lowell, on Ptiget Sound, was completed Jan. 6, ” 


1893. July 27, 1866, the Atlantic and Pacific 
toad was chartered to run from Springfield, 
Mo., to the Pacific on or near the thirty-fifth 
parallel of latitude, a distance of 2,000 miles, 
and subsidized with 42,000,000 acres of land. 
Mar. 3, 1871, the Southern Pacific road was 
chartered to run from Marshall to El Paso, 
Tex., thence through New Mexico and Ari- 
zona to Los Angeles, Cal., along the thirty- 
second parallel of latitude. The act granted 
the same amount of land per mile as the others 
had received. 
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1869. ‘The generaldirection is nearlyeast and Pacific Railroads—Continued. 


ssethat ane 


Union Pacific— 
Bonds issued to, referred to, ‘VI, 5 
~ Completion of section of, extension ts time 
for, recommended, VI, 384. 
Construction of—- 
‘Discussed by President— 
_ Johnson, VI, 362, 453, 576. 
Lincoln, VI, 132, 187, 250. 
Refetred to, VI, 693; VII, 49. 
Discussed by President— 
Cleveland, IX, 737- 
Johnson, VI, 683, 
Injunction restraining election of officers of, 
referred to, VII, 9. : 
Location of, referred to, VI, 380. 
Points of commencement of, discussed and 
‘order regarding, VI, 200, 234. 
Reorganization of, recommended, IX, 537. 
Report of Attorney-General regarding, re- 
‘ferred to, VII, 482. 
Report of Government directors of, referred 
to, VIII, 74, 158, 202, 263, 373, 374- 
Sale of, discussed, X, 48, 117, 164. i 
Subscriptions to capital stock of, order desig- 
nating place for receiving, VI, 275. 


Pacific Squadron. (See Manila Harbor (Philip- 


pine Islands), Battle of.) 


Pacific Telegraph referred to, VI, 128, 181, 244, 366, 


455. 


Pactole, The, referred to, IT, 6a9. 
Pacific Railroads: Padroni System discussed, IX, 633. 
Condition and obligations of,discussed,IX, Paez, José Antonio, vessel to transport remains 
737. of, to Venezuela recommended, VIII, 608. 
Construction of, discussed by President— Page, Thomas J., claim of, against Argentina ad- 


Buchanan, V, 457, 526, 572, poe 
Fillmore, V, 86. 
Johnson, VI, 362, 453. 
Lincoln, VI, 132, 187, 250. 
Taylor, V, 20. 
Funding of debt of, recommended, VIII, 
250. 
Government aid to, recommended, V, 457, 526, 
572, 650. 
Indebtedness of— 
Change of plan for payment of, suggested, 
VIII, 526. 
Commission to report plan for settlement 
of, recommended, IX, 205. 
Commission to settle, X, 118, 164. 
Discussed, IX, 737. 
Order regarding, IX, 801. 
Report of Commissioner of Railroads on, 
discussed, IX, 205. 
Reports of commissioners on, discussed, 
VIII, 596, 799. 
Lands granted in aid of, discussed, V, 290; VI, 
453; VII, 111; VIII, 359, 799. 
Forfeiture of, discussed, VIII, 250, 794. 
kevocation of withdrawal of, referred to, 
VIII, 612. 

Kansas Pacific, sale of, discussed, X, 117, 165. 

_ Northern Pacific, agreements with Indians for 
sale of lands for use of,” VIII, 70, 153, 192, 27, 
369, 593- 

Southern Pacific, contracts and leases of, re- 
ferred to, VIII, 373. 


justed, X, 99. 


Pageot, A., French chargé d'affaires: 


Announces intention to return to France, ITI, 
201, 

Correspondence 
France, 


regarding claims against 
(See France, claims against. ), 


Painting presented to Congress, Lincoln and Cab. 


inet at reading of Emancipation Proclamation, 
VII, 483. 


Palatinate.—A name formerly applied toa Ger 


man state under the dominion of a count, 
particularly to the States of the Rhine. The 
counts of the electoral or Rhenish palatinate 
were established in the hereditary possession 
of the territory of that name and of the lands 
attached to it as early as the eleventh century. 
A count palatine was, under the Merovingian 
Kings of France, a high judicial officer who 
had supreme authority in all causes that came 
under the immediate cognizance of the sover- 
eign. After the time of Charlemagne a simi- 
lar title was given to any powerful feudal lord 
to whom a province, generally near the fron- 
tier, was made over, with judicial powers simi- 
lar to those the counts palatine had wielded 
in the palace. The district so governed was 
called a palatinate or county palatine. There 
were 3 counties palatine in England—Lan- 
caster, Chester, and Durham. By virtue of 
their regal rights the counts palatine had 
their courts of law and appointed their judges 
and law officers. They could pardon treason, 


aeanier, and felonies, issue issue writs and judicial 
Processes, and the King’s writs were of no 
avail in the palatinate. | ‘Maryland was by its 


. charter erected intoa palatinate after the model 


of the palatinate of Durham, England, and so 

continued as long as it was under proprietary 
government. Carolina, too, was a; Qniginally 
chartered as a palatinate. 

Palestine.—A territory in southern Syria, 
bounded on the north by Phenicia, Lebanon, 
and Anti-Lebanon, on the east by the Syrian 
Desert, on the south by an indefinite line ex- 
tending westward from the southern extrem- 
ity of the Dead Sea, and on the west by the 
Mediterranean Sea. It is also called Canaan 
and the Holy Land. Its ancient inhabitants 
were the Canaanites. These were conquered 
by the Israelites, who divided the country 
among their several tribes. In the time of 
Christ the divisions west of the Jordan were 
Galilee in the north, Samaria inthe center,and 
Judea in the south. Palestine formed succes- 
sively a part of the Babylonian, Persian, Ro- 
man, and Byzantine Empires, and about the 
middle of the seventh century passed under 
Mohammedan rule, During the Crusades it 
was temporarily held by European Christians. 
Since 1516 it has been in the possession of the 
Turkish Government. The soil is naturally 

_ fertile. Area, between 10,000 and 11,000 sq. 

_ miles; population, about 400,000, 


Palestine, outrages committed on American citi- 


zens in, V, 484. 

Palmer, Joel, treaty wise Indians concluded by, 
V, 229, 303, 306, 380, 381, 475. 

Palmer, Jonathan, inspector of revenue, nomi- 
nation of, revoked, I, 231. 


| Palmerston, Lord, correspondence regarding— 


Imprisonment of Ebenezer S. Greely, III, 358, 
405. > 
Northeastern boundary. 
Boundary.) 

Palo Alto (Mexico), Battle of.—May 7, 1846, Gen. 
Taylor started from Point Isabel, with a force of 
2,288 men, torelieve Fort Brown, 27 milesaway. 
At noon on the following day, when about half 
way between Point Isabel and Fort Brown, Tay- 
lor’s army sighted the enemy at the water hole 
of PaloAlto. The regular Mexican force under 
Arista numbered 6,000 men, and there were 
some irregular troops and 12 pieces of artillery. 
Battle was immediately begun and fiercely 
fought until sunset. By the light of the moon 
and the burning prairie grass the belligerents 
buriedtheirdead. The Mexicans lost 200 killed 
and 400 wounded. The American loss was 
only 4 killed and 40 wounded. 

Palo Alto, Mexico, battle of, referred to, IV, 445, 
450,492. ’ 

Pan-American Congress. (See International 
American Conference.) 

Panama: 

Consul of United States in, absence of, referred 
to, VI, 646. 

Federal district created in, VIII, 498. 

Vessels from, duties on, suspended by procla- 
mation, VIII, 284. 


(See Northeastern 


Panama Canal.—The idea of constructing a;ship 
canal between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
occurred to navigators as soon asthe form of the 
continents of Northand South America became 
known. Asearlyas1527 H.de la Serna surveyed 
acanalroute from Chagres to Panama. Lopez 
de Gomarfa in 1851 proposed to the Spanish 
Government the building of a canal, In 1698, 
when Wiiliam Paterson, an adventurous Scot, 
had established an English colony on the Isth- 
mus of Darien which hecalled New Caledonia, 
he advocated constructing a canal across the 
narrow strip of land separatiug the two great 
oceans, Many surveys have been made of the — 
Isthmus with the view of piercing it withanar- 
tificial waterway. The United States obtained 
‘some very complete maps of the country by the 
explorations of Col. Hughes in 1849, Lieut. 
Strain in 1854, Lieut, Michler in 1858, and Com- 
modores Selfridge and Tullin 1870and 1875. In 
1877 the Colombian Government grantedacon- 
cession to a Frenchman, named Wyse for con- 
structing a canal. “At the invitation of, Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps, an International Scientific 
Congress met at Paris in 1879 and. hastily 
decided upon the Panama route for a canal, 
the American members of the congress refrain- 
ing from voting. A company was at once 
formed, and the Wyse concession, was pur- 
chased, De Lesseps, as chief engineer, visited 
Panama and declared the Panama Canal 
practicable, and an ‘‘international technical 
committee” estimated the cost at $169,000,000. 
On the strength of these representations the 
shares of the company were taken; by French 
citizens, many of them) of the middle classes, 
to'the amount of $260,000,000.. Work was com- 
menced in 1881. The route is close to the 
present line of the Panama Railroad, crosses 
the Chagres River 6 times, and contemplatesa 
long and deep cut through the Cordillera. In 
1892, after an investigation of the affairs of 
the company, De Lesseps, his son, the con- 
tractor Hiffel, and others in public life were 
arrested on charges of fraud in the manage- 
ment of the funds intrusted to them for use 
in the construction of the canal. In. March, 
1893, a new company was formed, with re- 
newed concessions to terminate in April, 1910. 
On Jan. 4, 1902, the Board of this company 
offered to sell its rights to the United States 
for $40,000,000. The U. S. Isthmian Canal 
Commission estimates that the canal by the 
Panama route will cost $45,000,000 less than 
the Nicaraguan. The matter is still- under 
consideration (1902). 

Panama Canal (see also Nicaragua Canal): 
American citizens left destitute by stoppage of © 
work on, to be transported to United States, 

VIII, 852. 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty for protection of, dis- 
cussed, V, 42, 81, 370, 410, 586; VIII, 41. 
Controland supervision of, referred to, VIII, 126. 
Discussed by President— 
“Arthur, VIII, 41, 126. 
Buchanan, V, 517, 585. 
Cleveland, VIII, 303, 327. 
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Panama Can al+Continued, 
n _ Discussed by President— 
“Grant, VII, 33. ; 
“© ‘Hayes, VII, 522,585,610.5 
"Jackson, III, 272, Fae at ’ 
Johnson, VI, 465,687. °° Meine 
1) Pierce, V, 368, 410. ft ETT RU 
© Polk, IV, 511. FASE RT BOS) sedan 
Taylor, V, 16, 42. : sae 
Referred to, ITI, 430. 
Treaty regarding, with— 
Colombia; VI, 702} VIL, 57, 114. 
- Great Britain, V, 42, 81, 370, 410, 586. 
’ New Granada, IV, 511; V, 369, 517, 585: 
Panama Congress.—A congress called by the'sev- 
eral South and Central American Republics to 
meet at Panama in June, 1826, to consider the 
' rights of those States. The United States was 
invited to send delegates, and in response to 
this invitation President J. Q. Adams, with the 
' consent of the Senate, appointed Richard C. 
' Anderson, minister to Colombia, and John Ser- 
~ geant, of Philadelphia, delegates, and Congress 
- appropriated $40,000 for theirexpenses. They 
arrived too late for the preliminary meeting, 
and the adjourned session of the congress for 
1827 never occurred. Among the objects of the 
‘proposed congress were the regulation of com- 
mercial intercourse, assent to the doctrine that 
free ships make free goods, and an agreement 
that ‘teach will guard against the establish- 
' ment of any future’ European colony within its 
borders.” The failure of the congress demon- 
strated the inadvisability of an alliance’ be- 
tween the United States and the smaller Repub- 
lics. President Adams warmly favored the 
establishment of closer relations with the 
Central and South American Republics, and 
was supported in the Cabinet by Henry Clay, 
whose influence in Congress was considerable. 
In opposing the alliance of American Repub- 
lics in a speech in the Senate in April, 1826, 
John Randolph referred to the coalition of 
Adams and Clay asa ‘“‘coalition between the 
Puritan and the blackleg.” This remark pro- 
voked a duel between Clay and Randolph. 
Panama Congress. (See Panama, Isthmus of.) 
Panama, Isthmus of: 
Affairs of, discussed, VITI, 498. 
Congress of nations assembles at, II, 302. 
also Tacubaya.) 
Adjournment of, ITI, 356. 
Compensation to American representatives 
at, IT, 370. 
Discussed, II, 318, 329, 356. 
Measures for protection of rights of Ameri- 
can citizens, V, 416, 515, 569; VIII, 498, 806. 
Purposes of, discussed, IT, 329. 
Referred to, IT, 321, 327, 340, 345, 367, 431- 
Treaties concluded at, not ratified, IT, 385. 
United States invited to be represented at, 
II, 302, 318. 
Appropriation for, recommended, IT, 328. 
Ministers nominated for, IT, 320. 
Death of one of, IT, 356. 
Instructions to, ITI, 431. 
Secretary to mission appointed, ITI, 320. 
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(See 
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Panama, Isthmus of—Continuea. re otristet 
Fore of United States ‘sent ‘to ‘keep transit 
across, open, VIII, 326. a) nt eve 


hopteddion and security’ of tanks ic are . 


“> aeross, must be preserved, V; 447." ott 36 
.') Measures for protection of Ad streliva! citizens 
/''» and property in, recommended, V, ueH 447, 
515, 538, 569, 650; VIII, 35, 326, 498, 806. 9 
' Naval stations on, recommended, VII, eal s6h4, 
“. ‘Outrages committed on American citizens in, 
HST OOM, 3at, 9 SH) 1 Homes Die, be 
Railroad across— 1 N02 8b Go Peas 
‘Discussed by Pehla bns 7 a ahd 
Buchanan, V, 447, 585. pe oe ae 
‘Fillmore, V,121. pth ecg: 
Pierce, V, 368, 415. a 
Taylor, V, 17, 42. 
' Treaty regarding, with— 
Great Britain, V, 42. 
New Granada, Iv, 517; V, 17, 586) 
Survey of— 
Authority for diverting appropriations to, 
referred to, VII, 46. 
Discussed, VII, 33. : 
Taxation of American citizens when in tran- 
stfu across, referred to, V, 100. ° 
Panchita, The, seizure of, on African coast, vy, 5486, 
Panics.—A word formed fromthe name of the 
Greek god of shepherds, who’ is said to have 
had: the power of inspiring ‘sudden’ fright 
without apparent cause. It is now commonly 
-used to describe'a state of fear bordering on 
frenzy, from whatever Cause induced. In his- 
‘tory great commercial crises are spoketi of ‘as 
panics. England, Holland, and France have 
experienced them, and the United’ Statés’ has 
passed through several notable ones. Those 
most disastrous have usually followed génetal 
injudicious speculation’ in lands’ or inflated 
securities. The crisis of 1816-1819 in the 
United States, it is claimed, was due to the 
speculation and disorder following the War of 
1812. The next ‘occurred’ in '1825:'! “A® ‘very 
memorable panic was that of 1837.' The few 
years preceding had been marked by extraor- 
dinary ‘speculation, carried on’ with an un- 
sound banking system.‘ Jackson’s ‘specie 
circular” caused many banks to suspend, ‘and 
credit was generally impaired ‘throughout 
the country. Governmental aid was invoked 
by many financial institutions, but without 
avail, as Van Buren, who had succéeded to the 
‘Presidency, insisted upon individuals righting 
their own affairs: In 1857 another period of 
inflation was followed by another panic. 
Again in 1873 there was a’ severe monetary 
crisis. Just 20 years later’ occurréd the ‘last 
panic from which the coutitry has suffered. 
(See also Black Friday. ) 
Panics: 
Bank of United States attempts to ser about, 
III, 31. 
Derangement in moneyed institutions, IT, 54. 
Failures frequent in large cities, IT, 61. 
Labor, fall in price of, IT, 61. 
Pecuniary embarrassments eure in Union, 
IT 60, 
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Panics—Continuea. _ 
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Prostrations of business dicated by Presi- 
dent— ty 
Buchanan, V, 437, 520. 
Cleveland, IX, gor, 
Grant, VII, 235, 243, 284... 
Hayes, VII, 445. . 
Tyler, IV, 204. 
Van Buren, ITI, 324. 

Panizzi, Anthony, librarian British eigen 
mentioned, VI, 146. 

Paoli (Pa.) Massacre.—After the retreat from 
Brandywine Washington moved out on the 
Lancaster road as far as Warren’s Tavern. 
Finding that Howe did not contemplate an 
attack upon Reading, Washington stationed 
Gen. Anthony Wayne with 1,500 men at Paoli, 
aretired and well-chosen position, to be ready 
to fall upon the rear of Howe’s army. On the 

.night of Sept. 20, 1777, Wayne was surprised, 
through the treachery, of the people of the 
country, and 300 of his men were killed, 
wounded, or captured, with a loss of only an 
inconsiderable number of theenemy. Wayne 
saved his artillery and most of his baggage. 

Papago Reservation. (See Gila Bend Reserva- 
tion, Ariz.) 

Papal States.—A former dominion of Italy, com- 
prising the Romagna, the Marches, Umbria, 
and the present province of Rome, and gov- 

: erned directly by the Papal See. It was 
bounded on the north by the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian Kingdom, on the east by the Adriatic Sea, 
on the southeast by the Kingdom of Naples, 
on the southwest by the Mediterranean Sea, 
and on the west by Tuscany and the Duchy of 
Modena, In 1860 the larger part was annexed 
to Italy and the remainder in 1870. 

Papal States (see also Italy): 

Annexation of, to Italy referred to, VII, 144. 

, Outrages on American citizens in, V,579. 
Revolutions in, V, 13. 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, suspended 
by proclamation, II, 376; V, 491. 


‘Paper Currency. (See Currency; Finances dis- 


cussed. ) 

Paraguay.—A Republic of South America, It 
is bounded on the north by Bolivia and Brazil, 
on the east by Brazil and a portion of Argen- 
tina, and on the south and west by Ar- 
gentina. The capitalis Asuncion. The main 
portion of the country is hilly or undulating. 
It has a semitropical climate.. The Europeans 
found are mostly descended from Spaniards, 
by whom the country was first settled in 1536. 
The principal products are hides, fruits, to- 
bacco, sugar, and Paraguay tea. Executive 
authority is vested in a President, elected for 
4 years. The Congress consists of a Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies. The country 
declared its independence in 1811, refusing to 


unite with the Argentine Confederation. In’ 


1865 the Republic became involved in a war 
with Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay, which 
resulted in impoverishing the country and al- 
most depopulating it. The area of Paraguay 
is about 157,000 sq. miles, In 1895 the popu- 


lation was estimated at 432,000. The census 

of 1899 shows 530,103 exclusive of DoH eRyeoe 

Indians. ; vere ’ t 

Paraguay: i 

Affairs in, referred to, VII, 115, ; 

Boundary question with Argentine Republic, 
submission of arbitration of, to President of 
United States referred to, VII, 497. 

Claims of United States against, V, 449, 519, 560, 

583, 664; VI, 69, 80 
Commissioners appointed to adjust, V, iste 
Convention regarding, V, 577. 
Naval force sent to, to await contingencies 
discussed, V, 519, 560. = al a4 
Satisfactorily settled, V, 560. : 

Convention with, award of commissioner un- 
der, discussed, V, 664; VI, 67. , 

Imprisonment of American citizens in, VI, 686, 
790. y 

Minister of United States to— ‘ 
Controversy with President of, discussed, VI, 

685. 
Difficulties referred to, VI, 692, 700, 7or. . 
Withdrawn, VII,33. ; 

Questions with, regarding right of asylum 
discussed and referred to, VI, 685, 692, 700, 
Jol. - 

Treaty with, V, 226, 280, 560, 577, 583. 
Ratification of— ; 

Delayed, V, 381. _ 
Refused, V, 449. 

Vessels of United States seized or interfered 
with by, V, 419, 515, 560, 664, 

War with Brazil— 

Good offices of United States tendered, VI, 
578, 685. : 
Referred to, VII, 124. 
Parcel-Post Conventions. (See Postal Conven- 
tions. ) 
Pardons: 
Amnesty proclamation of President Lincoln, 
VI, 213. 
Discussed, VI, 189, 254. 
Persons entitled to benefits of, defined, VI, 
218. E 
Referred to, VI, 310. 
Amnesty proclamations of President Johnson, 
VI, 310, 547, 655, 708. 
Authority for, discussed, VI, 697. 
Circular regarding, VI, 341. 
Persons worth more than $20,000 to whom 
special pardons issued referred to, VI, 385. 
Referred to, VI, 461, 471, 524, 581. 

General amnesty and remoyal of political dis- 
abilities recommended, VII, 153, 255: 

Granted— 

American citizens by Queen of Spain, V, 153, 
156. 

Counterfeiters, forgers, etc,, referred to, VI, 
620, 

Deserters from Army, I, 425, 512, 514, 543; II, 

499; VI, 163, 278; VII, 235. 

Act authorizing, VI, 164. 

Foreigners on condition of emigration to 
United States discussed, VI, 455. 

Insurgents in Pennsylvania, I, 181, 303. 
Referred to, I, 184. 
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Pardons—Continued. 
Granted— 
Persons carrying on lawless trade, but who 
_aidedin defense of New Orleans, I, 558. 
. Persons guilty of unlawful cohabitation un- 
der color of polygamous marriage, IX, 368, 
510. 
Political disabilities, removal of,recommended, 
VII, 153, 255. 
= Queen of Spain grants, to American citizens, 
V, 153, 156. 
Sentences of deserters condemned to death 
commuted, VI, 233. 

Paris, The, mentioned, X, 88. 

Paris, Declaration of.—In the treaty of Paris, 
which was concluded Mar. 30, 1856, between 
Russia and Turkey, Great Britain, France, and 
Sardinia, the following declarations with re- 
gard to the conduct of war were subscribed to 
by all the parties to the treaty and have since 
been accepted ‘by nearly all civilized nations: 
First. Privateering is and remains abolished. 
Second. Neutral goods in enemies’ ships and 
enemies’ goods in neutral ships, except con- 

“traband of war, are not liable to capture. 
Third. Paper blockades are unlawful. The 
United States refused to agree to this declara- 
tion on account of the clause doing away with 
privateers, as the country was compelled to 
rely largely upon such service in naval war- 
fare. This refusal cost it heavily in the Civil 

. War, although it was willing to subscribe 
to the declarations in 1861. In 1871 the dec- 
laration was censured by the British Parlia- 
ment. 

Paris, France: 

International Congress of Electricians at, VII, 
~ 629; VIII, 38, 127. (See also National Con- 
ference of Electricians. ) 
International convention at— 
For protection of— 
Industrial property, VII, 608; VIII, 207, 270, 
533- 
Ocean cables— 
In 1880, VIII, 127. 
In 1884, VIII, 212. 
Declaration of, transmitted to Senate, 
VIII, 532. 
Discussed, VIII, 499. 
On subject of trade-marks, VIII, 127. 
International exhibition at— 
In 1878, VII, 453, 467, 495. 
In 1889, VII, 596; IX, 36. 
International Monetary Conference at— 
In 1867, VI, 578, 594. 
Report of S, B. Ruggles on, referred to, 
VU, 59. 
In 1878, VIT, 495, 512, 522, 558. 
In 1881, VIII, 38. 
In 1882, VIII, 110. 
International Postal Congress at, discussed, VI, 
186. 
New convention adopted by, VII, sor. 
Official publications, agreement reached for 
interchange of, VIII, 131. 
Spanish-American Peace Commission at, X, 


96, 97. 
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Paris, France—Continued. 
’ Universal exposition at— 
In 1867, VI, 371, 394, 462, 578. : 
Commissioners of United States to, VI, 600, 
630. 
Picatigner * regarding, VI, 470. 
Memorial to is yaar concerning, a 479. 
To be held in 1900, IX, 629. 
Representation of United States at, dis- 
7 cussed, x, 22, 42, 50, 104, 143, ‘186, 202, 
236. 

Paris, Monetary Conferences at ited! ‘have 
been three important international monetary 
conferences held at Paris, The first assembled 
June 17, 1867, at the solicitation of France, to 
“consider the question of uniformity of coin- 
age and seek for the basis of ulterior negotia- 

tions.” The United States sent representa- 
tives, as did also nearly every European 
nation. ‘The conference adjourned after about 
a month without having arrived at any defi- 
nite conclusion, On Aug. 16, 1878, a second _ 
international monetary conference convened 
at Paris, this time at the instance of the 
United States, “to adopt a common ratio 
between gold and silver for the purpose of 
establishing internationally the use of bi- 
metallic money and securing fixity of relative 
value between those metals.” ‘The collective 
decision of the European delegates was that 
this would be impossible, monetary questions 
being governed by the special situation of 
each state or group of states. With this as 
the final conclusion the conference adjourned 
Aug. 29. The conference of Apr. 8, 1881, as- 
sembled at the call of France and the United 
States to adopt a permanent relative value 
between gold and silver, but adjourned July 8 
without arriving at anagreement. (See Duee 
Brussels, Belgium; Paris, France.) 

Paris, Treaties of.—Paris has been the scene of 
numerous important diplomatic conferences, 
both between France and other powers and 
between neighboring nations, who found hos- 
pitable neutral ground at the French capital. 
Among the most important of the treaties of 
Paris is that of Feb. 10, 1763, between Great 
Britain on one side and France, Spain, and 
Portugal on the other. France ceded to Great 
Britain Canada, Prince Edward Island, Cape 
Breton, Mobile, all the territory east of the 
Mississippi, Dominica, Tobago, St. Vincent, 
and Grenada. England restored to France 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, St. Pierre and Mique- 
lon, and Pondicherry, and ceded St. Lucia to 
her. Spain ceded Florida to Great Britain, 
England restored Havana to Spain, and 
France ceded Louisiana to Spain. ‘The treaty 
of Paris of 1782-83 between Great Britain on 
one side and France, Spain, and the United 
States on the other was arranged in 1782 and 
formally ratified Sept. 3, 1783. John Jay, John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and Henry 
Laurens formed the American commission. 
The absolute independence of the United 
States was recognized; Florida and Minorca 
were returned to Spain; navigation of the 
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Mississippi was made freeto bothSpain and. 


the United States; the Americans relinquished 
their pretensions to the territory north of Lake 
Erie; the St. Lawrence River system from 
the western end of Lake Superior to the forty- 
fifth parallel was made the boundary between 
the United States and the British possessions 
(from the forty-fifth parallel. to the sea the 
boundary followed the highlands after an 
uncertain fashion and was long a matter of 
dispute); loyalists and.tories were to be pro- 
tected in America; English troops were to be 
withdrawn without destroying any property 
or taking away any negro slaves belonging to 
Amiericans; the right of fishing on the Cana- 
dian and Newfoundland coasts was granted 
to Americans. The portion .of the treaty 
which directly affected America.was signed at 
Paris, but that between Great Britain, France, 
and Spain was signed at Versailles, by which 

* name the entire treaty is sometimes called. 
At Versailles the region of Senegal was 
granted to France and mutual restitution of 
conquests in the West Indies was made. In 
1898 commissioners were appointed by the 
Governments of the United States and Spain 
to meet at Paris and framea treaty of peace 
in accordance with the terms of the protocol 
signed Aug. 12, 1898. ,The commissioners began 
their sessions Oct. 1 and ended with the sign- 
ing of the treaty of peace, Dec. 10, (See also 
Spanish-American War.) 

Paris Tribunal of Arbitration.—A treaty provid- 
ing for the arbitration of the dispute between 
Great Britain and the United States as to the 
killing of seals in the Bering. Sea. was con- 
cluded on Feb, 29, 1892. The Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration met at Parisand made an award which 
was delivered to the agents of the respective 
governments Aug. 15, 1893. Congress. passed 
an act, approved Apr. 6, 1894, to give effect to 
the award of the tribunal (IX, 494), 

Paris Tribunal of Arbitration: 

Acts to give effect to award of, proclaimed, 
TX, 494, 691. 

Award of, discussed and recommendations re- 
garding, IX, 526, 630. 

Case of United States at, prepared by John W. 
Foster, IX, 313. 

Convention for settlement of claims under, 
TX, 665. 

Discussed, IX, 437. 

Enforcement of regulations in accordance 
with decision of, referred to, IX, 568. 

Failure of negotiations of, to protect fur seals 
of Alaska, IX, 750. 

Reports of agent of United States to, trans- 
mitted, IX,.477. 

Parish. —At the time of the settlement of Amer- 
ica the parish was the unit of local govern- 
ment in England. In some of the Southern 
Colonies the name and institutions of the 
parish were imitated precisely. The Virginia 
parish was a subdivision of a county, Besides 
attending to its religious duties, the vestry ofa 
parish had to choose church wardens and with 
them take charge of the poor, establish the 


303, 
public bounds, count the tobacco, and attend) 
to various other petty administrative matters, 


They also chose the clergyman and collected 
~his salary. In New England the word parish 

had only an ecclesiastical significance. The 
colonists there divided the county into towns, 
whick. provided some of the institutions of the 
parish, and the others were left to the church. 
to provide. In South Carolina the Colony was 
divided primarily into parishes, there beirrg.no 
counties at first. Louisiana still retains the 
parish instead of the county as the principal, 
division of the State. 

Parke, John G., negotiations for and correspond- 
ence regarding restoration of peace, VI, 260. 

Parker, Foxhall A., commander of Home Squad- 
ron, mentioned, V, 140. 4 

Parker, Newcomb, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 456. 

Parker, P. E., act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 
710. ’ 
Parker, Peter, commissioner to China, men- 

tioned, V, 531, 582. 
Parker, Willis W., inspector and collector, nomi- 
nation of, I, 402, 
Parks, Gorham, correspondence regarding Afri- 
can slave trade, IV, 688. 
Parks. (See Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
National Military Park; National Parks.) 
Parsons, Justin W., murder of, in Turkey, re- 
ferred to, VIII, 4o. 
Parsons, Lewis E., provisional governor of Ala- 
bama, appointed, VI, 323. 
Parsons, Marilla, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 440. ‘ 
Partridge, Frank C., mentioned, IX, 242. 
Partridge, James R., mentioned, VI, 61. 
Passamaquoddy Bay, commissioners to mark in- 
ternational boundary in, referred to, IX, 631. 
Passamaquoddy Indians. (See Abnaki Indians.) 
Passamaquoddy Indians: 
Fought for liberty of American people, IH, 
463. 
Memorial of, presented to Congress, IT, 463, 
Passport.—A document issued by competent 
civil authority granting permission to the 
person specified in it to travel or authenti- 
cating his right to protection. In some nations 
no person is allowed to leave the country with- 
out a passport from his government; but the 
regulationsof different jurisdictions regarding 
the use of passports have greatly varied and 
of late years have exhibited a tendency toward 
a relaxation of stringency, extending in many 
countries to their total abolition. Passports 
of the United States, which are given under 
the seal of the Secretary of State, request that 
the person named therein be permitted'to pass 
freely and safely, and in case of need that aid 
and protection be afforded him. 
Passports: 
Authentication of, denialof, by Russian consuls 
to Jews discussed, IX, 635. 
Charge for, for citizens visiting foreign coun- 
tries referred to, VIII. 400. 
Laws regarding issue of, revision of, recom- 
mended, VIII, 785. 
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Passports—Continued. — 
‘Persons not permitted to enter rtinited States 
without, VI, 274. - 
Order modifying, as to Canada, VI, 282. 
' Order regarding, rescinded, VI, : 339- 
Regulations of foreign powers regarding, print- 
‘ing of reports on, recommended, IX, 749.” 

Patagonian Boundary between Chile and Argen- 
‘tine Republic referred to, VIII, 42. 

Patapsco River, act for improvement of | naviga- 
tion of, vetoed, V, 388. 

Patent Congress, International, at Teens Vil, 
261. 

Patent Law. (See Patent Office.) 

Patent Office.—T'he Constitution authorizes Con- 
gtess to issue letters patent for useful inven- 
tions. The first patent law was approved Apr. 
30,1790. Only 3 patents were granted the first | 
year, 33 the second, and 11 the third. In 1836 
the Patent Office was burned, with all the rec- 
ords, and Congress then established the pres- 
ent system, substantially repealing the earlier 
laws. The office was created as a bureau of 


: 


the Department of State, the chief officer being © 


the Commissioner of Patents. When the De- 
partment of ‘the Interior was created, in 1849, 
the Patent Office was made a bureau thereof. 
The office now occupies one of the most sub- 
stantial Government buildings at the national 
capital, and is under a Commissioner of Pat- 
ents at a safary of $5,000 per year, appointed 
py the President and reporting tothe Secretary 
ofthe Interior. An Official Gazette, published 
monthly, gives a description of all the patents 
issued. Under the old system (prior to 1836) 
there were issued only 9,957 patents. Since 


that time there have been issued, up ‘to’ 1902, 


690,385 patents, not including designs, trade- 
marks, labels, andreissues. The total receipts 
of the office up to 1897 were $29, 293,672. 
Patent Office : 
Accounts of, deficiency in, IT, 468. 
Analytical digest of patents recommended, V 
172. 
Appropriations for, estimates for, VIII, 89, 
Building for, recommended, II, 570. 
Deficiency appropriation for payment of sala- 
ries in, recommended, VIII, 81. 
Discussed by President— 
Cleveland, VIII, 360, 525. 
Grant, VII, 41, 111, 201, 252, 352. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 118. 
Jackson, II, 533. ° 
Johnson, VI, 454, 576, 682, 
Lincoln, VI, 52. 
McKinley, X, 120, 163, 228. 
Pierce, V, 217. 
Establishment of, recommended, I, 571. 
Fire in, referred to and recommendations tre- 
garding, VII, 453, 455. 
Inventions— 
Examination of, to prevent explosions re- 
ferred to, III, 509. 
Referred to, III, 511, 15. 
Protection to American inventors in Kurope 
secured, VII, 236. 
Should be encouraged, I, 66, 68: V, 217. 


Patent Office—Continued. amt ew hee 
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‘Laws relating to improvement of, “recom 
“mended, II, 315; 587; V. 1s 6 alba Tegel: + 
Receiptsand expenditures of.’ | (See Dibcasde 
ante.) F nebo it's 
Reorganization of— 
Discussed, VII, 20r. 
Recommendation regarding, vi, aa), 
Separation of, from Interiot med tenet tec. 
~ ommended, VII, 201, 252. ade +) SASS 
Transfer of, from State Department to Attor- 
ney-General recommended, IV, 415. 
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Patents.—Literally, open letters. “In Hngiana 


the word is applied to all licenses and authori- 
ties granted by the Crown. Patents for titles 


‘of nobility were first granted by Edward III 


in 1334. The earliest patent for the exclusive 
privilege of printing books was granted i in 1591. 
The property right of inventors and discover- 
ers to their arts and manufactures was first — 
secured by letters patent by’ an act passed in 
1623. In the United States a patent is gener- 
ally understood to mean the right to the exclu- 
sive use, for a limited term of years, of a new 
or useful invention or discovery by the in- 
ventor or discoverer or his heirs or assigns. A 
few patents had been issued by'the States. In 
1790 the first patent law was passed by the Gen- 
eral Government, ‘and granted letters patent 
for 14 years to both citizens and foreigners. 
Application had formerly to be’ made to the 
Secretaries of War and State and the Attorney-_ 
General. In1793 an/act was passed permitting 


the issue of patents to citizens only and re- — 


quiring a fee of $30. The States were not per- 
mitted to issue patents. This was decided in 
the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden (q. v.), from New 
York, In 1836 one of the new regulations re- 
quired a preliminary examination of the nov- 


‘élty and patentability of an invention. Under 


the law of 1842 patents were granted for only 7 
years. The term was afterwards extended to 
14 and then to 17 years (the presentterm). By 
the act of 1870 patents are to be granted toany 
person who can prove the novelty and desira- 
bility of his invention, on payment of the’ re- 
quired fee. (See also Patent Office. i 


Patents. (See Patent Office.) 
Patents, Commissioner of, recommendations of, 


referred to, VII, 161. 


Patroons.—A title given to certain early Dutch 


settlers of New Netherlands, In 1629 the Dutch 
West India Co., in order to éffect a permanent 
agricultural colonization of New Netherlands, 
granted a charter of “privileges and exemp- 
tions’? to any members of the company who 
should within 4 years plant a colony of 50 any- 
where in New Netherlands except on Man- 
hattan Island. The lands were purchased 
from the Indians and the titles were confirmed 
by the Dutch Government. ‘The first to make 
such purchases were Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, 
who obtained a tract on the Hudson River, 
with Albany as its center, and extending 24 
miles north and south and 42 miles east and 
west; Samuel Godyn and Samuel Bloemart, 
who purchased lands on the Delaware River, 
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and Michael Pauw, whosecuredall thelandon 
the west bank of the Hudson River from the 
i which. separate Staten Island from the 
»mainland of New Jersey to Hoboken. Living- 
_ston, Phillipse, Van Cortland, and otherscame 


afterwards, These wealthy, grantees were 


called patroons and were privileged to rule 
their colonies.in absolute feudal style, the col- 
onists being bound to them for a stipulated 
“number of years. _ This system proved faulty 
in that it debarred the poorer class of colonists; 
So im 1640 the charter of the Dutch Company 
* »was amended so as to extend the privileges of 
colonization toany good citizen of the Nether- 
lands. In later years there were frequent 
.quarrels between the patroons and the pro-| 
vincial government. 
Patterson, Eliza W., act. for relief of; parenitiedl 
to become law and reasons therefor, VIII, 219. 
Patterson, William, associate justice, Supreme 
Court, nomination of, void; I, 13725 1 
Patton, Rachel, act granting pension ' to; vetoed,! 
on the ground of remarriage and subsequent 
-divoree which’ does not recover the former 
status of soldier’s widow, IX, 675: 
Paul vs. Virginia. An’ important case before the 
‘United StatesSupreme Court. The statutes of 
Virginia required the deposit in the'State treas- 
ury of certain moneysiin State bonds by insur- 
ance companies not incorporated under the 
State laws in return for licenses to'do business 
inthe State. This law was enacted Feb. 3, 1866, 
-and later in the month a supplemental act was 
passed: Inthe same yearSamuel Paul, a citizen 
of Virginia, acting as agent for a New York 
insurance company, was indicted before the 
citcuit court of Petersburg and sentenced) to 
pay a fine of $50:for refusing to comply with 
the above law. ‘The court of appeals of Vir- 
ginia affirmed the decree of the circuiticourt, 
and, the case having been taken to the Su- 
préme Court of the United States, that tribunal 
affirmed the judgment of the State court: of 
appeals on the ground that the State law in 
question ‘did not conflict with that clause of 
the National Constitution which declares that 
‘‘the citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States;”? nor with the power of Congress 
to “regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States.” Justice Field, 
for the court; held that issuing .a policy of in- 
surance isnot atransaction of commerce. The 
policies are local transactionsand are governed 
by the locallaw. Justice Field stated that cor- 
porations are not citizens within asks meaning 
of the Constitution. 
Paulding, Hiram, arrest of William Walker and 
associates in Nicaragua by, V, 466. 
Referred to, V, 470, 486. 
Pauls, George, death of, referred to and appto- 
priation to widow of, recommended, IX, 59. 
Paulus Hook (N. J.), Capture of.—In the summer 
‘of 1779 the British had a garrison of 383 men 
stationed at Paulus Hook, N. J., opposite New 
ONYork City. At3o’clock on the morning of Aug. 
19 Maj. Harty Lee. with a force of 300 picked 
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“men, made aidescent upon the fort andina 
short engagement killed 30 men and took 160 
prisoners. The British having retired toa small 
circular redoubt:too strong for Lee’s men, he’ 
returned to camp with his prisoners,’ Congress _ 
rewarded Lee with thanks and a gold medal. 

Pauncefote, Sir Julian, British ambassador: — 
hoe Ra between United States and Great 

| Britain for modus vivend? regarding Bering 

‘Sea fisheries signed by, IX, 146. : 1 
Communications. in regard to Venezuelan 

boundary transmitted by, IX, 655. ae 

Paupers, Foreign: 

)Introduction of, into United States, III, 460; I IV, 
518. 
Legislation, respecting, recommended, VIII, 
BOTT 
Request of Pinaidand to beer tten axtioles 
‘regarding, from ee of House, 
TET, 475- 
Involuntary deportation of convicts, idiots,4 in- 
sane persons, and, to United States referred 
to, VII, 265,636. 

Pawnee Indians.—A confederacy of tribes of the 
Caddoan stock cof Indians. They formerly: 
inhabited the plains of Kansas and Nebraska 
and the banks of the !Platte and Republicani 
rivers. This confederation has always been 
friendly to the Americans,, By 'a:.treaty--in! 
1833 they sold: their lands south of the Ne- 
braska. They were afterwards attacked by 
the Sioux and the remainder of their hunting 
grounds was devastated. In 1857 the Pawnees 
sold more of their lands, and, the depreda- 
tions of the Sioux continuing, the remnants of 
the Pawnee) Confederation were removed to a 
reservation in Oklahoma. There are now 
some 800 individuals, divided into 4 tribes— 

_ the, Tcawi or Grand Pawnee, Pitahauerat 
or Tapage, the Republican Pawnee, and ane 
Skidi or Pawnee Loup. 

Pawnee Indians: 

Agreement between Cherokee Commission 
and, IX, 333. ; ret 

Aid for, recommended, VII, iat 

Treaty with, IT, 47; 322) 347; III, 37; IV, 671; V, 
464. 

Pawnee Reservation, Ind. T., enlargement of, 
bill for, VIII, 108. 

Payne, John Howard, minister to Tunis, nomina- 
tion of, referred ich V, 75. 

Payne, Lewis: 

Implicated in assassination of President Lin- 
/coln, proceedings of trial and verdict of mili- 
tary commission, VI, 334,335, 336, 342, 347; 348. 
Persons claiming reward for apprehension of, 
directed to file claims, VI, 353. 
Pazos, Mr., mentioned, IT, 32. 
Pea Patch Island: 
Fortifications for, II, 475; III, 508. 
Jurisdiction of, should be secured by Govern- 
ment, ITI, 508. 
Private claims to, II, 126, 230. 
Proceedings to try title to, referred to, III, 592. 

Pea Ridge (Ark.), Battle of.—Called by the Con- 
federates the battle of Elk Horn. In Deéecem- 
ber, 1861, Gen, Samuel R. Curtis took command 
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‘of the 12,000 Federal troops at Rolla, Mo., and 
advanced against Gen. Sterling Price, who 
‘retreated before him into Arkansas. Gen. 
Price was joined by Gen, Ben. McCulloch, In 
January Gen. Earl Van Dorn assumed coni- 
mand of the combined Confederate forces, 


estimated at 16,000, including ‘some 5,000 Cher- 


kee Indians recruited for the ‘service by 
Albert Pike. Curtis had about 10,000 men in 
line and 48 pieces of artillery. Mar. 7, 1862, 
Van Dorn attacked Curtis in his position on 
Pea Ridge, a line of’ bluffs along Sugar Creek, 


in Benton County, Ark. Skillful manipula-' 


tion of the artillery in Sigel’s division did 
much toward determining the result. Fight- 
ing continued all day, and during the night 
both armies changed positions. The battle 
was renewed at sunrise'on the 8th, and after 
2 hours Van Dorn’s forces retreated, The 
Confederate Generals McCulloch and Mc- 
Intosh were killed and Price and Slack were 
wounded. The Confederate losses:were about 
1,300. The Union army lost 1,351 in pire see 
wounded, and missing. 

Peabody, Charles A., provisional judge for Louisi- 
ana, appointed, VI, 122. 

Peabody, George, medal presented to, referred 
to, VI, 699. 

Peace Commission.—In May, 1778, Lord North 
sent ‘a, peace commission to the Colonies. It 
consisted of the Harl of Carlisle; George John- 
stone, and William Eden. They arrived at 
Philadelphia June 4. The commission offered 
many conciliatory terms, including an exten- 
sion of the privileges of trade, an abolition of 
the quartering act, a representation of the 
Colonies in Parliament, an arrangement for 
sustaining continental bills of credit; and an 
almost independent colonial administration. 
As the commissioners had no power to ac- 
knowledge the independence of the Colonies, 
Congress declined to appoint commissioners 

»to meet them. 

Peace Commission: 

Of 1867, treaties concluded by, VII, 51. 
Spanish-American, at Paris, X, 96, 97. 

Peace Conference.—In January, 1861, a resolution 
was passed by the legislature of Virginia in- 
viting the various States to appoint delegates to 
‘meet at Washington to devise means to avert, 
if possible, the impending war. The confer- 
ence, at which 21 States were represented; met 
Feb. 4 and adjourned two weeks later. It 
proposed a constitutional amendment which 
prohibited slavery north of lat. 36° 30’ north. 
South of this line it was not to be interfered 
with. The proposed amendment denied the 
right of Congress to pass laws giving freedom 
to slaves temporarily in free States or to fugi- 
tiveslaves. Italso forbade Congresscontrolling 
slavery in the Southern States, but prohibited 
theslavetrade. Theamendment was brought 
up in the Senate, but was not introduced in the 
House. In July, 1864, President Lincoin sent 
Horace Greeley to confer with representatives 
of the Confederates in the interest of peace. 
Clement C. Clay, jr., of Alabama, James P. 


Holcombe, of Virginia, sinus Gath ne: 
Greeley at the Clifton House, Niagara Falls, 
but the conference was without result. About 
the same time Rev. James F. Jaques, of the 
Seventy-third Illinois Regiment, and J. R. 
Gillmote visited Richmond and held a fruit- 
less peace conference with Jefferson Davis, 
Another conference was brought about by 
Francis P. Blair, sr., at Hampton Roads, Feb. 
3, 1865, between Alexander H. Stephens, John 
A. Campbell, and R. M.'T. Hunter, on the 
part of the Confederates, and President Lin- 
‘coln and Secretary Seward, on behalf! of the 
Federal Government. ‘This was:also without 
result. 

Peace Congress, Internationa at iWaskhiniyies; 

VIII, 97, 130. 


. Invitation extended “American nations to 


attend, VIII, 98. 
Postponement of, referred to, VIII, 130. 
Peace Establishment of Navy. (See Navy.) — 


Peach Tree Creek (Ga.), Battle of.—July 17, 1864, 
Sherman’s army advanced across the Chatta- 
hoochee River and Johnston fell back toward 
Atlanta. Just at thistime Johnston was super- 
seded in command of the Southern army 
by Gen. John B. Hood. Before the Federal 
forces could be brought into line of: battle 
before Atlanta they were attacked by Hood’s 
army near Peach Tree Creek, July 20, 1864. 
The attack fell mainly upon Newton’s. divi- 
sion of the Fourth Corps,.the Twentieth Corps, 
and Johnson’s division of the Fourteenth 
Corps. After a severe battle the Confeder- 
ates retired into their intrenchments, leav- 
ing upon the field 500 dead, 1,000 wounded, 7 
stand of colors, and many prisoners. The 
Federal loss in killed; wounded, and missing 
wasi,500. Gen. Hood censured Hardee for the 
reverse, / ; 


Peacock, The.—A United States sloop of war, car- 


rying 18 guns, commanded by Capt. Lewis War- 
rington. On Apt. '29, 1814; when off the coast 
of Florida, this vessel attacked the British brig 
Epervier, also mounting 18 guns. After a bat- 
tle lasting 40 minutes, in which 22.0f her men 
were killed or wounded, the Zfervier surren- 
dered. It proved a rich prize, as it had on 
board $118,000 in specie. On June 30, 1815, the 


Peacock attacked and captured the Vautilus, of ~ 


14 guns. This capture took place after the 
treaty of peace. Next day, on ascertaining 
this fact, Capt. Warrington released the Vautz 
dus and returned home. 

Pearce, Samuel, ensign in Navy, nomination of, 
and reasons therefor, VI, 156. 


Pearl River, Hawaiian Islands, improvement oi 


harbor of, and establishment of: naval station 
at, recommended, IX, 188. 

Peck, Ferdinand W., commissioner-general to 
Paris Exposition, X, 105. 

Peck, Mr., labor commissioner of New York, 
mentioned, IX, 307. 

Pedersen, Peder, Danish minister, mentioned, 
II, 345. 

Peirpoint, Francis H., governor, to be aided in 
restoring Virginia into Union, VI, 337. 


Pelletier, Antonio, imprisonment of, in Haiti, 
and claims : arising out of, discussed, ide 6313 
VIL, 78, 333, 535- 
Pembina, Minn., proclamation granting privi- 

leges of other ports to, V, 326. 

Pendee, Joseph S., dismissal of, from volunteer 
regiment referred to, IV, 605. 

Pendergrast, Garrett J., correspondence with, 
while commander of the Boston, IV, 452. 

Pendleton, George H., report of,on diseases of 
swine in Germany referred to, VIII, 612, 

Penitentiaries.—The first penitentiary in the 
United States was founded in Philadelphia in 
1786 through the influence of the Society of 
Friends. This was followed soon afterwards 
by the New York prisons at Sing Sing and Au- 
burn. Sept. 23, 1789, Congress recommended 
to the several States to make it the duty of 
keepers of jails to receive prisoners committed 
under authority of the United States. In 1790 
the legislature of Pennsylvania passed a law 
to try the system of solitary confinement of 
prisoners at hard labor asa reformatory meas- 
ure. A society for the improvement of prison 
discipline and for the reformation of juvenile 
offenders was established in Boston in’ 1815, 
and in 1825 the House of Refuge on Black wells 
Island, N. Y., the first institution in the United 
States for yeforn ig juvenile delinquents, was 
opened. The contract system of leasing pris- 
oners to private parties began with the Mis- 
sissippi penitentiary Feb, 21, 1867. Territorial 
penitentiaries were placed under control of 
United States marshals and the Attorney- 
General was authorized to prescribe rules for 
their government by act of Congress of June 
Io, 1871. In 1874 the United States Military 
Prison was established at Fort Leavenworth. 
In 1886 a United States jail was located at Fort 
Smith, Ark., and in 1891 Congress authorized 
3 United States prisons. 

Penitentiaries: 

State laws regulating, discussed, IX, 320. 
Uniform credit for good behavior in, recom- 
~ mended, IX, 320. 
Penitentiaries, Government: 
Erection of, recommended, VIII, 249, 517, 778; 
TX, 448, 537, 729- 
Military prison at Fort Leavenworth, use of, 
as, discussed, IX, 729. 
Recommended, IX, 537. 

Penitentiary Congress, International, at London, 
VII, 208. 

Penn, D. B., mentioned, VII, 296, 309. 

Penn vs. Baltimore.—This is a case decided in the 
English courts, but important to Americans on 
account of the subject of the litigation being 
the boundary line between Pennsylvania and 
Maryland and Virginia, or, as it was at the 
time of the dispute, the boundary between 
Penn’s and Lord Baltimore’s land grants. 
Lord Baltimore met Penn’s deputy in 1682 and 
Penn himself in 1683. Nothing was decided, 
though Penn secured a new grant from the 
Duke of York. This grant gave territory ex- 
tending into Delaware and Maryland. Penn 
also obtained aletter from the King requesting 
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Baltimore to hasten the adjustment of the 
boundary. The case was taken to London and 
there decided in Penn’s favor. A compromise 
was arranged in 1732 and enforced | by the court 
of chancery in 1760, in accordance with which 
a line was run about 1766 by Mason and Dixon, 
two eminent mathematicians, fixing the bound- 
ary where it now remains, (See also Mason 
and Dixon's Line.) ; 

Penn Yan, N. Y., special agent to take chores of 
post-office in, referred to, VI, 601. 

Pennamite War. (See Wyoming Controversy.) 

Pennsylvania.—One of the thirteen original 
States; nickname, ‘The Keystone State;” 
motto, ‘ Virtue, Liberty, and Independence.” 
It extends from lat. 39° 43’ to 42° 15’ north and 
from long. 74° 40 to 80° 34’ west. It is bounded 
on the north by Lake Erie and New York, on 
the east by New York and New Jersey (sepa- 
rated from both by the Delaware River), on 
the south by Delaware, Maryland, and West 
Virginia, and on the west by Ohio and West 
Virginia. It was originally named Sylvania 
(“forest country’), In 1681 William Penn ob- 
tained a grant of 40,000 sq. miles of land from 
Charles II in payment of a debt of £16,000 
due Penn’s father, an admiral in the English 
navy. The Kiag gave the territory the name 
of Pennsylvania, in honor of Penn. In 1682 
the city of Philadelphia was laid out on plans 
drawn in England. Penn established a pop- 


ular form of proprietary government and of- 


fered inducements to immigrants by his wise 
administration and honorable dealings with 
the Indians. His rights passed to his heirs, 
from whom they were purchased by the State 
in 1776. The United States Constitution was 
ratified by a State convention Dec, 12, 1787. 


A new State constitution was made in 1790, 


another in 1838, and the present in 1873. The 
State is traversed from northeast to southwes_ 
by low parallel ranges of the Alleghanies, and 
is drained by the Ohio, Susquehanna, and Dela- 
ware rivers, It is the first State in the pro- 
duction of petroleum and the manufacture of 
iron and second in general manufactures. 
Corn, wheat, rye, tobacco, and butter are 
among the leading products. Pennsylvania 
had been settled by a colony of Swedes in 
1638, prior to the grant of the territory to 

» Penn. It has an area of 45,215 sq. miles anda 
population (1900) of 6,302,115. 

Pennsylvania (see also Philadelphia) : 

Buckshot War referred to, III, 507, 508. 
Combinations, unlawful, in, discussed and 
proclamation issued against, VII, 472, 499. 
Conflict at Lattimer, claims of Austria-Hun- 

gary regarding subjects killed in, X, 99. 
Pista todo in— 
Discussed, I, 162, 168, 170, 289, 292, 294, 297. 
Pardons granted insurgents, I, 181, 303. 
Referred to, I, 184. 
Proclamations against, I, 158, 161, 286. 
Referred to, ITI, 507, 508. 
Suppression of, I, 303. 
Judges, Federal, in, opinion of, regarding pen: 
sions, I, 123. 
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Peauqlinuie continyed. 

Marine hospital at, Erie tendered United 

States by, for use as soldiers and sailors’ 
_ home, vu, 199... 

Persons in, fleeing a justice referred to, I, 
hese 

Ratification of Atop emecvys to Federal Consti- 
tution by, referred to, I, 74,110,259. 5. 


Resolutions of legislatureof—-_. ~ .. val 


Pledging support, to United States, 7% I, 
120, 458, 497. 
Protesting against Supreme Court decisions. 
in case of Gideon Olmstead, I, 471. 
Subjects of Austro-Hungary killed in riots 
at Lattimer, in, X, 99. 
Suppression of insurrections in, and author- 
.., ization to employ armed force, I, 303... 
Transmitted, I, 471, 497. 
United States Bank of. 
vania,) 
Unlawful pasted sits A in, Mecunend and proc- 
_ lamation against, VII, 449, 472. 
Whisky Insurrection in— 
Discussed, I, 162, 168, 170. 
Pardon granted insurgents, I, 181. 
Referred to, I, 184. 
- Proclamations against, I, 158, 161. 
- Penobscot River: 
Ship channel of, referred to, II, 475. 
Survey of, II, 565. 


(See Bank of Penny 


Pensacola, Fla. : > 
Blockade of port of, removed by proclamation, 
VI, 230. 


Referred to, VI, 245. 

Dry dock at, referred to, IV, 564. 
Pension Frauds. (See Pension Laws,) 
Pension Fund, Nayal, (See Pensions.) 
Pension Laws: 

Abuses and frauds discussed by Fresident— 
Adams, J. Q., IT, 308, : 
Arthur, VIII, 185. 

Cleveland, VIII, 360, 524, 778,797; IX, 452,546, 
737+ 

Fillmore, V, 128, 178, 

Grant, VII, 253. 

Jackson, III, 114. 

Lincoln, VI, 52. 

. Pierce, V, 215. 

Act to amend, by increasing pension of sol- 
diers and sailors who lost arm or leg in, 
service returned, VIII, 4o9. 


Pensicn Vetoes. (See Cleveland, Grover; Grant, . 


Ulysses S$.) 

Pensions.—The word “‘ pension”’ is derived from 
the Lativ word fenszo, a payment, and refers to 
allowances of money paid in fixed amounts at 
certain intervals by a government to suck per- 
sons as have rendered some valuable public 
service, or to the dependent relatives of such. 
In England pensions are granted to those 
““who by their useful discoveries in science and 
attainments in literature and the arts have 
merited the gracious consideration of their 
sovereign and the gratitude of their coun- 
try.” Aug. 26,1776, the Continental Congress 
passed an act to provide by pension for the 
disabled soldiers of the Revolution, It was 
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also resolved during the ci as 


officers who should continue 
until the end of the war shoul mae 1 
pay ee years after, hagings estab- 
lished. A few years later the widows anc i 
phans of those who had died were includ 
the provisions | of this act, , In, 185 S ‘ongt 
recommended that the several States prov 
for invalid ; soldiers. seit laws. Gea Lin Les 89. 
and 1808 the. United, the pen- 
sion obligations. of ae PE ae Officers Sq 
and seamen of the Navy. disabled n ‘service 
were placed on the pension lists by 4 act of July 
ne 1797, and by, acts passed in 3799 and 1800 
money accruing from prizes was made to con- 
stitute a fund for the ‘payment of naval pen- 
sions. . By an act passed Apr. 24, 1816, the rate 
of pension for total disability was fixed at $17 
per month for first lieutenants, $15 for second 
lieutenants, and $8 for noncommissioned offi- 
cers and privates, In 1818 an act was passed 
granting pensions to all who had served 9 
months or more in the Revolutionary Army 
and were in indigent circumstances, . More 
claimants applied than could possibly have sur- 
vived from Washington’s army. The amount 
required to be paid the first year was eleven 
times what had been estimated, and the sec- 
ond year seventeen timies the estimate. In 
1868, when all the Revolutionary pensioners 
had died, there remained 888 widows of such 
soldiers. There yet remain on the pension 
rolls (1898) .5 widows of Revolutionary sol- 
diers. Acts of July 14, 1862, and subsequent 
dates provided pensions for soldiers and sail- 
ors disabled in the Civil War and for the de- 
pendent relatives of those who had died. 
Under these acts expenditures for pensions 
reached $34,443,895 in 1871,and then declined 
until, on Jan. 25, 1879, the arrears act was passed, 
allowing back pay on all claims theretofore, 
allowed. In 2 years this act doubled the total 
annual sum paid for pensions. Meanwhile, in 
1871, another act had pensioned all who had 
served a certain time in the War of 1812, and, 
thcir widows if married before the treaty of 
Ghent. In 1898 there were 3 of the former and 
2,407 of the latter. The act of June 27, 1890, 
pensioned all who served 99 days in the Civil 
War and were honorably discharged, and who 
were incapacitated for manual labor, and the 
widows, children, and dependent ‘parents of 


such, This act has nearly doubled the num- 


ber of pensioners and increased the annual 
expenditures for pensions to more ‘than 
$160,000,000—nearly twice the ordinary annual 
expenditure for the German army. The to- 
tal number of pensioners reported June 30, 
1898, was 1,001,328, The disbursements were: 
Pensions on account of Army and Navy, | 
$144,651,880; cost of disbursement and fees of 
examining surgeons, $1,207,515; salariesand per 
diem expenses of the Pension Bureau, $2,683, 213; 
total, $148,542,608. June 30, 1898, there were 
635,059 claims for pensions pending. Of these 
some 200,000 are called original claims, while 
the other 435,000 are for increase, rerating, ete, 


f 


sioner of Pensions estimates that about 125,000 


age made under the general law by persons — 


now drawing pensions under the act of June 27, 
1890. Should an original claim be allowed by the 
provisions of one law the claimant is dropped 


int! Index WI 7 aD ut sh, 


“OF the 200,000 ied claims the Commis.” Ponaions, Bureau of. 


from the rolls under any) other law ‘by the 


terms of which he at have aceabvol benefits. 


Pensions: — 


-Abusés of | laws regarding. ! « see Pension Laws.) 
-Act—' 


For relief of dbgevident a iacuts ae il 


| bly discharged ‘soldiers and sailors now 
‘disabled and dependent vetoed, VIII, 549. 

Toallow pension of $37 per month to soldiers 
losing arm and leg returned for amend- 
/ment, VII, 428. 

‘Re provide for Aeneas of, gatas pirradt 
‘by limitations, opinions regarding, re- 
ferred to, I, 123, 133. 

Acts granting, vetoed. (See Cleveland, Grover; 
Grant, Ulysses S.) 

Army officers not allowed, except in certain 
cases, IT, 442. : 

Disability pension ‘act Sigcussed IX, mh aa 

451, 545- 

Discussed by President 
Adams, J. Q., II, 308, 361, 392. 

Arthur, VIII, 58. 

_ Cleveland, VIII, 360, 523, 797; IX, 451, 545, 736. 
Grant, VII, 41, 112, 202, 253, 300, 353. 
Harrison, Benj., TX, 49, 115, 117, 204, 327. 

. Jackson, II, 456. 

Johnson, VI, 362, 452, 454, ore 682, 

Lincoln, VI, 52, 251. 

McKinley, XX, 120,)163, 227. 

Madison, I, 497. 

‘ Monroe, II, I9. 

Tyler, IV, 49. 

_Expenditures for. (See Discussed, ate.) » 

Foreign pensioners, provision for payment of 
expenses of obtaining evidence regarding, 
recommended, VIII, 81. 

Frauds discussed. (See Pension Laws.) 

Laws in regard to. (See Pension Laws.) 

Names and ages of pensioners should be taken 
with census, III, 527. 

Naval pensioners and pension fund referred 

to, IIT, 593, 620; VII, 456; X, 58. 

Transfer of payment of, to Navy Department 
recommended, VII, 106. 

Pension obtained by fraud. (SeePension Laws.) 


Payments to invalids, order regarding, X, 83. 

Pensioners entering Confederate army should 
be stricken from rolls, VI, 52. 

Pensioners in Southern States, recommenda- 
tions regarding restoration of certain, VII, 
300. 

Report regarding, transmitted, V, 530; VII, 456. 

Revolutionary War— 

Amount. paid pensioners of, referred to, II, 
33, 361. 

Compensation to agents in paying, referred 
to, IV, 504. 


t 


\ 


Sums paid to, and residences of pensioners re- 


\ 


ferred to, II, 33. 


.at St. Louis, Mo., 


Peoria Indians. 
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f.—Up to 183 the disburse. | 
' ment of pensions had been under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of War and the Secretary, 
ofthe Navy. Inthat year Congress established 
the Pension Bureau, and placed J. L. Edwards 
in charge. He immediately assumed the busi- 
ness theretofore under the War Department, 


and in 1840 the pension affairs of the Navy 
Department were transferred to this Bureau. 


In 1849, when the Department of the Interior 
was created, the Pension Bureau was; placed 
under its jurisdiction, The chief officer of this 


. Bureau is called the Commissioner of Pensions. _ 
Pensions, Bureau of: 


Expenditures of. (See Pacsinas discussed. de 
Increase in clerical force of, IX, 117. 
Recommended, VIII, 86. ’ ; 
‘Transfer of, from Interior Department ni War 
. Department recommended, VII, 106. 


Pensions, Commissioner of, provision for con- 


tinuance of, recommended, ITI, 572. 


People’s Party:—In December, 1889, a neober of 


the Farmers.and Laborers’ Union of America 
was held at St. Louis, Mo., for the purpose of 
consolidating the various bodies of organized, 
farmers which had been formed at different 
times and places in the United States since 
1867, and which were known under the general 
name of Grangers(q. v.). The consolidated 
body was called the Farmers’ Alliance and In- 
dustrial Union. »Dec..2, 1890, a national con- 
vention was held at Ocala, Fla. Thirty-five © 
States and Territories were represented by 163 
delegates, Independent political action was 


- decided upon, and a platform was adopted 


advocating: free silver, the subtreasury plan, 
equal taxation, a graduated income tax, elec- 
tion of President, Vice-President, and Senators 
by direct vote, and prohibition of alien owner- 
ship of land. (See Ocala Platform.) The sec- 
ond convention was held. at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
May 19, 1891. Thirty States and Territories 
were represented by 1,418 delegates. At this: 
convention the Ocala platform was heartily 
indorsed and the name People’s Party was: 
adopted. A third national meeting was held 
in February, 1892.; It wasde- 
cided to put in the field candidates for Presi- 
dent and. Vice-President, and on July 2, 1892, 
a national body of delegates met at Omaha, 
Nebr., and nominated Gen. James B. Weaver, 
of Iowa, for President, and James G; Field, of 
Virginia, for Vice-President. Weaver obtained 
a popular vote of 1,030,128 and an electoral vote 
of 23. In 1896 the People’s Party: met at St. 
Louis, Mo., and nominated for President, Wil- 
liam J. Bryan, of Nebraska, and for Vice-Presi- 
dent Thomas KE. Watson, of Georgia. Mr. Bryan 
had been previously nominated for the Pres- 
idency by the Democratic party.., In,the popu- 
lar vote the Bryan and Watson ticket (straight 
Populist) received 245,728 votes; and; Bryan 
and Sewall ticket (Democratic, and. straight 
fusion ticket) 6,257,198 votes, In the electoral 
college McKinley and Hobart: received 271 
votes, Bryan 176, Sewall 149, and Watson 27. 
(See Illinois Indians. ) 
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Peoria Indians, meaty, with, II, 47, 610; V, 
VI, 69,518. 

Pequot, or Pequod, Indians.—A former tribe of 
the Algonquian stock of Indians. The name is 
translated “destroyers” or ‘‘ravagers.” They 
were the most dreaded of all the southern New 
England Indians. When first known to the 
whites the Pequots formed one tribe with the 
Mohegans under Sassacus, but they seceded un- 
der Uticas and occupied a nartow strip of coast 
in southern Contiecticut from the Niantic River 
to the Rhode Island boundary. They never 
numbered more than 3,000, though their esti- 
mated strength was much greater. In1634 the 
Pequots entered into a treaty with the colo- 
nists at Boston, but failed to keep the peace. 
Expeditions were sent against them and they 
in turn attacked Wethersfield and massacred 
many settlers. In 1637 they were surprised at 
a fort near the present site of Groton, Conn., 
and in the battle which ensued and the subse- 
quent one at Fairfield Swamp the tribe was 
nearly annihilated. Many of them were sold 
as slaves and the others were scattered. 

Perjury.—In law the willful giving, under oath 
lawfully administered in a judicial proceed- 
ing, of false testimony in regard to a matter 
or thing material to the issue or point of in- 
quiry. Theearly Romansthrew perjurers from 
the Tarpeian Rock. The Greeks branded them 
with a mark of infamy. After the Empire 
became Christianized any person who swore 
falsely upon the Gospels was sentenced to 
have his tongue cut out. The canons of the 
early church imposed 11 years’ penance. In 
some countries the perjurer was liable to any 
punishment to which his false testimony had 
exposed an innocent person. In England per- 
jury was punished by fine, the pillory, and 
imprisonment. It is now in both England 
and America a statutory offense; punishable 
by fine or imprisonment, or both. 

Perkins, Benjamin W., claim of, against Russia, 
VI, 628. 

Permanent Taxation. 
Taxation. ) 

Pernicious Activity.—A phrase contained in an 
Executive order of President Cleveland. It 
occurred in the following’ sentence: ‘Indi- 
vidual interest and activity in political affairs 
are by no means condemned. Officeholders 
are neither disfranchised nor forbidden the 
exercise of political privileges, but their 
privileges are not enlarged nor is their duty 
to party increased to pernicious activity by 
officeholding ” (VIII, 494). 

Perpetual Emigrating Fund Co., suit instituted 
by Government for termination of, discussed, 
VIII, 794. 

Perry, Benjamin F., provisional governor of 
South Carolina, appointed, VI, 326. 

Perry, Horatio J., mentioned, V, 541. 

Perry, Matthew C.: 

Directed to protect rights of American fisher- 
meén in British possessions, V, 158. 

Report of, on light-houses of England and 
France, ITT, 602. 
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Perry, Oliver H.: 


‘way of Louisville. 


Death of, referred to, IT, 62. 
Victory of naval forces maiden on Lake rile 


discussed, I, 534. 


Perry, Roger, lantoniapice te Navy, nomination 


of, and reasons therefor, VI, 153. 


Perryville (Ky.), Battle of.—Oct. 1, 1862; thee. 


féederate forces ‘under Bragg and Kirby Smith 
having united at Frankfort, Ky., Bragg issued 
a proclamation calling the people of Ken- 
tucky to his assistance. He inaugurated a pro- 
visional government at Frankfort, with Rich- 
ard Hawes as governor. Buell’s army, divided 


into 3 corps, under McCook, Gilbert, and Crit- 


tenden, advanced against the Confederates by 
Oct. 8 McCook’s corps was 
attacked near Perryville, and after a fight 
lasting all day Bragg’s army was’ repulsed. 
The engagement, while not general all day, 
was severe. During the night the Confeder- 
ates retired and later retreated to Cumberland 
Gap, leaving 1,200 wounded atid sick behind. 
The Federal losses were 916 killed (including 
Generals Jackson and Terrell), 2,943 wounded, 
and 489 missing—a total of 4,348. The Confed- 
erates lost 510 killed, 2,635 wounded, and 251 
missing—a total of 3,396. 


Persia.—A country of western Asia. The native 


name is Iran, It is bounded on the north by 
Russia, the Caspian Sea, and Russian Central 
Asia, on the east by Afghanistan and Balu- 
chistan, on the south bythe Arabian Sea, the 
Strait of Ormuz, and the Persian Gulf, and on 
the west by the Persian Gulfand Turkey. It 
extends 900 miles from east to west and 700 
miles from north to south. The surface is 
largely mountainous table-land. Much of the 
country is desert and without drainage to the 
sea. Wheat, fruit, and sugar are produced, 
The leading manufactures are silks, carpets, 
shawls, embroidery, etc. The Government is 
an absolute monarchy undera hereditary Shah. 
The inhabitants are mostly Persians, though 
there are many Turks, Armenians, and Kurds. 
The prevailing religion is Mohammedanism. 
According to the most reliable authority, the 
ancient Persians came to Elam (the original 
name of Persia) from Parsua,near Lake Uru- 
miah, the traditional birthplace of Zoroaster, 
about 600 B. C., and about 549 B. C., under Cyrus 
the Great, overthrew Astyages. The monarchy 
of the Medes and Persians rose'to power under 
Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius. The country 
was overcome by Alexander the Great 333 B.C., 
and ruled by him and the Seleucidz until the 
rise of the Parthian Monarchy, about the mid- 
dle of the third century B.C. The prosperity 
of the Empire was at its height during the 
sixth and seventh centuries. It has been en- 
gaged in wars with all the powers of the an- 
cient world, and in modern times has fought 
with Russia (in 1827) and Great Britain (1856-57). 
Persia has an area of 628,000 sq. miles and a 
population of about 9,000,000. 


Persia: 


Diplomatic relations with, V, 446; VIII, 91, 121, 
174, 503, 


Index 


tia oie ves 
» Diplomatic representation of, in ican esters 
VIII, 783. 
‘Minister of United States to, fectrabiended, 
lone yuggouett tyes 
Tegation established, VIII, 503. 
Protection of Eee citizens in, referred 
to, VIII, 91. 
Resources of, developed by American citizens 
discussed, IX, 36. 
Treaty with, V, 146, 423. 
Reterred to, V, 446. 
Pergonal-Liberty Laws.—A name given to laws 
| passed by some of the Northern States for the 
purpose of impeding the operations of ‘“‘fugi- 
tive-slave laws.’ In 1840 and the years imme- 
diately prior and subsequent thereto most of 
the Northern States enacted statutes for the 
protection of negroes within their borders. 


Indiana and Connecticut had previously pro-_ 


vided that fugitive slaves might have trial by 
jury. After the Prigg decision many of the 
States forbade the use of their jails for the 
detention of fugitives. The bitter opposition 
in the North to the fugitive-slave law of 1850 
induced many of the State legislatures to 
enact personal-liberty laws. Besides prohibit- 
ing the use of State jails, these laws forbade 
State judges and officers to assist claimants or 
issue writs. Trial was to be given all alleged 
fugitives. Such acts were passed by Vermont, 
Connecticut, Rhode: Island, Massachusetts, 


Maine, Michigan, Wisconsin, Kansas, Ohio, 


and Pennsylvania, and heavy penalties were 
provided for their violation. New Jersey and 
California alone of the Northern States sanc- 
tioned the return of fugitives. It was claimed 
by the people of the South that these laws 
were in violation of Article IV, section 2, of the 
Constitution, which reads as follows: ‘No 
person held to service or labour in one State, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, 
shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or 
labour, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labour may 
be due.” 

Perthshire, The, appropriation to owners for 
detention of, recommended, VI, 46. 

Peru.—A Republic of South America. It is 
bounded by Ecuador on the north, Brazil and 
Bolivia on the east, Chile on the south, and 
the Pacific Ocean on the west and southwest. 
The western part is traversed by 3 ranges of 
the Andes, inclosing several high plateaus. 
In the northeast are vast wooded plains, 
which are drained by the Amazon River. The 
country is rich in gold, silver, and other min- 
erals. It produces lumber, cinchona, cocoa, 
india rubber, wool, sugar, cotton, etc. It is 
governed by a President and a Congress con- 
sisting of a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. The prevailing language is Spanish 
and the religion Roman Catholic. The coun- 
try, which had been highly developed under 
the Incas, was conquered by the Spaniards 
under Pizarro in 1533-34. Independence was 
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proclaimedin1821, Peru hassuffered from fre- 
quent revolutions and has several times been 
ravaged by earthquakes. A war with ‘Chile 
began in 1879. Lima, the capital, was entered 
by the Chileans in 1881. By the treaty of 1883 
Peru ceded Tarapacé to Chile and granted 
temporary occupancy of other provinces. Peru 
has an area of 463,747 sq. miles anda ‘population 
estimated at 4,609,999. 
Peru (see also Peru-Bolivian Confederation): 
Alleged agreement between ministers of 
United States, Great Britain, France, and 
Itaiy in, referred to, VIII, 158. 
Claims against, of— a 
Members of Hydrographic Commission of 
the Amazon, IX, 667. 
United States, IIT; 377; IV, 340; VII, 511;’ VIII, 
334; IX, 556, 660; X, 110. 
Arbitration of, X, 110. t 
Convention for adjustment of, referred to, 
TV, 80, 91, 282, 340, 444, 550; V, > ‘VI, 152, 
180, 195, 695; VII, 33; VIII, 503. 
Amendment to, recommended, VI, 152. 
Indemnity paid, IV, 550. — 
Indemnity ‘stipulated to be paid; V, B. 
Payment of mutual claims, VI; 244. 
Claims of, against United: States (see also 
Georgiana, The; Lizzie Thompson, The)— 
Appropriation for, recommended, VII, 59. 
Convention for adjustment of, VI, 695; VII, 
59. 
Commercial relations with, II, 596; V, 212. 
Domestic disturbances in, discussed, IX, 528. 
Earthquakes in, VI, 687. 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, for ‘sur- 
render of, VII, 114, 293. 
Termination of, referred ‘to, VIII, 334. 
Government in, restored, VIII, 503. 
. Guanoimported from. (See Guano.) 
Gunboats constructed by Spain in and near 
New York to operate against, discussed, VII, 
33. 
Imprisonment of American citizens by, and 
claims arising out of, IX, 556, 660; X, 110. 
Lobos Islands discussed. (See Lobos Islands.) 
Naval force of United States on shores of, II, 
309. 
Neutral rights, treaty with, regarding, V, 420. 
Proceeds of cargo of the Macedonian seized in, 
by authorities of Chile. (See Macedonian, 
The.) 
Railroads operated by American citizens in, 
questions affecting American interests in 
connection with, IX, 35. 
Relations of, with Chile referred to, VIII, 75, 86. 
Treaty with, transmitted and discussed by 
President— 
Buchanan, V, 470. 
Cleveland, VITI, 594, 784. 
Fillmore, V, 64, 144. 
Grant, VII, 114, 258, 293. 
Pierce, V, 420. 
Polk, IV, 572, 629. 
Tyler, IV, 91, 263, 282. 
Termination of— 
Notification of, given by Peru, X, 110. 
Referred to, VIII, 334. 
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Peru—Continued. " y 

Vessels sahchiawec se rosa! United States de- 
. tained, VI, 633, 637. 

' Vice-Presidieit of, ealiee given toy by iia St. 

Louis, 11,570. 
War between Chile, Bolivia, and, vir, 570, 611; 
VIII, 41, 130. © 
Claims of United States arising a ahi VIII, 
328, 498, 784; TX, 109. . 
Conditions of peace popemed ‘by Chile dis- 
cussed, VIII, 75, 130, 173- 
Efforts of United States to bring shit peace 
discussed, VII, 570, 611, 630; VIII, 75, 130. 
Stable government restored in Peru, VIII, 503. 
Terminated, VIII, 235. 
Treaty of peace discussed, VIII, 173. 
Peru-Bolivian Romiederstion (see also Bolivia: 
Peru): 
Dissolution of, referred 1 ny, 534. 
Treaty: with, III, 346, 377, 489- 

Pet Banks. (See Banks, Pet.) 

Petersburg, Va., explosion of mine in front of, 
referred to, VI, 270. 

Petersburg (Va.), Siege of.—When Grant crossed 
the Rapidan, May 4, 1864, with the Army of the 
Potomac to operate against Lee, he ordered 
Gen. Butler, with the Army of the James, to 
proceed up the James River toward Rich- 
mond. Butler’s army consisted of the Tenth 
and Highteenth army corps, under Generals 
Gillmore and W. F. Smith, and numbered 
38,648 officers and men and 90 guns. May 5 he 
occupied City Point and Bermuda Hundred, 18 
miles southeast of Richmond. On the even- 
ing of May 13 and the morning of the 14th he 
carried a portion of the first line of defenses 
of Richmond at Fort Darling, on Drurys 
Bluff. On the 16th Butler was attacked and 
driven back to Bermuda Hundred, June 10 
he sent a force under Gillmore and Kautz 
against Petersburg. |The cavalry entered the 
town, but were driven back, and the expedi- 
tion returned to Bermuda Hundred. June 15, 
after a march of 55 miles from Cold Harbor in 
2 days, Grant was ready to cross the James. 
The army of 130,000 men crossed by pontoon 
bridge in 3 days. The two armies were now 
united and prepared for final operations 
against Richmond. ‘The first. step toward 
taking Richmond seemed to be the occupation 


of Petersburg, 22 miles to the south, on the | 


Richmond and Petersburg Railroad. June 
' 16, 1864, after the junction of the Army of 
the James and the Army of the Potomac, 
an attack was made on Petersburg by W. F. 
_ Smith’s corps. The assaults were continued 
for 4 days. Reenforcements were sent from 
Richmond to defend the place, and the 
attempts cost Grant 7,881 men. During parts 
of June and July a powder mine was dug be- 
neath portions of the Petersburg intrench- 
ments. It was intended to explode this and 
make an assault through the breach thus 
made. The mine, known as ‘'the Crater,” 
was charged with 8,000 pounds of powder, and 
at 4 o’clock a, m. July 30, 1864, was exploded. 
A Confederate battery and most of a regiment 


» lost in it. 


» brigade lost 677 men. 
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were blownup. The assault, which was made 
by 50,000 men under Burnside, Warren, and 


Ord, was a total failure, and 4,000 men were 


Gen. Mahone commanded the Con- 
federate force that recovered the line; broken 
by the explosion.. During this siege a number 
of brilliant sorties were made. The losses in 


Lee’s army are not fully reported. Elliott's 


Petersburg was not sur- 
rendered until Apr. 3, 1865, verses men after- 
wards. : 

Petition.—The Conehtathes ‘Geciieats (Gcmigress 
from making any law to abridge’ the rightiof 
the people peaceably toassembleand to petition 


the Government for a redress of grievances.”’ 


Feb. 11, 1790, a petition signed by Benjamin 
Franklin was offered to Congress praying for 
theabolition of slavery, but nonotice wastaken 
of it, Between 1830 and 1844 numerous peti- 
tions from Abolitionists poured into Congress. 
May 26, 1836, the House resolved, by a vote of 
117 to 68, that ‘‘all petitions, memorials, resolu- 
tions, propositions, or papers relating in any 
way to the subject of slavery or the abolition 
of slavery shall, without being printed or re- 
ferred, be laid on the table, and that no further 
‘action be taken thereon.”? This was the first 
of the famous ‘‘gag rules”? of Congress. John 
Quincy Adams championed the cause of the 
Abolitionists and opposed the gag rules for 10 
years, finally securing their repeal. In 1837 
he presented a petition to Congress purporting 
to come from slaves.’ ‘This was the first of the 
kind ever offered, though in 1800 Congress was 
thrown into an, uproar of debate by a-petition 
from freed negroes. In his annual message to 
Congress Dec. 2, 1835, President Jackson as- 
serted that publications addressed to’ the pas- 
sions of slaves and stimulating them to insur- 
rection were being circulated through: the 


mails, and suggested laws to prohibit, under 


severe, penalties, such circulation (III, 175). 
One of the most noted laws under this recom- 
mendation was the Atherton gag, introduced 
by C. G. Atherton, of New Hampshire. Itwas 
rescinded in 1845. The rules of Congress now 
provide that petitions, when presented, shall 
be indorsed with the name of the member pre- 
senting them and the committee to which they 
arereferred. They are entered by the Clerk on 
the Journal and then transmitted to the proper 
committee. The notice of their introduction 
appears in the Congressional Record. 

Petrel, The, mentioned, X, 72. 

Petroleum, taxation of, in Holland, etc., referred 
to, VIII, 394, 401. 

Pettaquamscut Purchasers.—In 1660 John Hull, 
who had become well known through his coin- 
age of pine-tree money (q. v.), organized a 
company and purchased a tract of land from 
the Narraganset Indians, about Pettaquamscut 
Rock, on the south shore of Rhode Island, be- 
tween Point Judith and Wickford. About the 
same time lands near Wickford had been pur- 
chased by a company headed by Humphrey 
Atherton, of Massachusetts, the two compa- 
nies claiming the same territory. When the 
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» {boundary line between Connecticut and Rhode 

» Island was settled, in 1662, the Atherton Com- 

¥ cupady: had its region placed under the govern- 

» ment of Connecticut... In 1665'the royal com- 

» mission ordered the Indians to return the price 

“ tspeiigte ‘the Atherton Company and that the 

. lands be returned to them, | ‘The disputed:ter- 

| titory became the King’s provirice. It was 

_ later made ‘part of Rhode Island and. was 

||, Known as King’s County until the Revolution, 

/ when the name was changed to Washington 

County; It wasiasubject of contention between 
', Connecticut and Rhode Island for'so years. 

~ Pewter Muggers.—A faction of the Democratic 

party in New York City which in 1828 bolted 


\ the Tammany candidates. These dissatisfied — 


Democrats held their meetings over a resort in 
/ Frankfort street, New Vork, locally famous for 
. its'refreshments served in pewter-mugs; hence 
sithé named lid ods a 
~ Phelps, John: S:, waititary governor of Arkansas, 
appointment of, revoked, VI, 176. 
Philadelphia, The: 
» Attacked by vessel of Morocco, I, 364. 
‘Disavowal of, by Emperor of Morocco, I,'365. 
Wrecked on coast of Tripoli, I, 368, 374. 
Claims of officers and crew mir out of, i, 
1)1462. lag 

Philadelphia, Pa.: : 

Centennial anniversary of framing: Constitu- 
tion, proposition to celebrate, in, discussed, 
»VIII,533- 

i@entenifat Exposition held in, dishuased VII, 

204, 261, 300, 354. | 
Appropriation for, recommended, VII, 316, 
Commission referred to, VII, 318, 361. 
Correspondence regarding, referred to, sige 
357+ ; 
Executive orders regarding, VII, 281, 326. 
Government aid to, recommended, VII, 261. 
Proclamation regarding, VII, 227. 
Removal of Government exhibit to Washing- 
ton for permanent exhibit recommended, 
fy VII, 410. : 
. Exhibits of foreign nations contributed for, 
VII, 411. 

Report of board on behalf of Hxecutive De- 
partments, printing and distribution’ of, 
recommended, VII, 427, 477. 

Report of commission referred to, VII, 410, 
513. 

Results of, discussed, VII, 4or, 410, 513. 

Congress assembles in, I, 250, 254, 257. 
Courts, Federal, in, provision for accommoda- 
tion of, discussed, V, 299: 
Appropriation for, recommended, V, 366. 
Dry dock at, IV, 564. 

Completed, V, 133. 

National Conference of Electricians at, referred 

to, VITI, 371. 

Officers continued in, without’ consent of Sen- 

ate referred to, VI, 465. 

Post-office building to be erected in, V, 378.' 

Appropriation for, recommended, V, 379. 

))) Seat of Government transferred to Peeing: 

4 ovten from, I, 291, 305, 308. 
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_ Sickness prevalent in, does not ee ici 


_-» vening of Congress at, I, 250. | 


Philadelphia (Pa.), Occupation. of.—The defeat 
of Washington's army at Brandywine Creek 
and the disaster to Wayne’s forces at. Paoli 
rendered Howe's occupation of Philadelphia 


*) merely a successful maneuver., Sept. 25, 1777, 


_ he entered Germantown, and the next day 
. sent Cornwallis to occupy Philadelphia. The 
» occupation was effected withouta battle. 
meiliypins Aslands.—The Philippine Islands 
form a great part ofthe vast archipelago 
lying southeast of Asia. They were discov- 
| ered by Magellan in 1521, but it was not until 
1564 that the group received its present name, 
im honor.of Philip II of Spain. In many re- 
spects these islands were Spai’s best pos- 
sessions, due to the abundance and variety of 
products, numerous and good ports, character 
of inhabitants, and on account of the vicinity 
of certain countries of eastern Asia which are 
now entering upon a stage of civilization and 
commerce. From the year of discovery until 
1542 several expeditions from Spain attempted 
to gain possession of the islands, but all failed. 
In’ 1564 another expedition, commanded by 
Miguel de Legaspi, was dispatched and a foot: 
ing established in Cebu. Headquarters were 
later transferred to Ijuzon, and in 1571 the 
city of Manila was founded. | Various attemnts 
to drive out the Spaniards were made during 
the following years by the Portuguese, Dutch, 
and Chinese, In 1762 Manila was taken and 
held by'the English for a ransom of £1,000,000, 
This, however, was never paid, and the is- 
lands were finally ‘returned to Spain. The 
archipelago extends from lat. 5° 32’ to 19° 38! 
north and from long, 117° to 126° east. It 
thus covers about 1,000 miles north and south 
' and 600 east and west. On the north and 
northwest the islands are ‘separated from 
China by the China Sea and the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula. Toward the east is the Pacific. 
On the north a number of small islands 
stretch out toward Formosa. On the south, 
while a double connection is formed ‘with 
Borneo by the lines of the Palawan, Balabac, 
and Sulu islands, the basin of the Celebes Sea 
extends for a distance of 300 miles between the 
southernmost island (Mindanao) and. the 
Celebes. The number of islands is not. defi- 
nitely known, but it is variously estimated at 
from 1,200 to 2,000.; New ones are being con- 
tinually added to the maps. Some members 
of the vast archipelago, as well.as the more 
remote districts in the larger islands, lying 
beyond the direct control of the Spanish, have 
remained unexplored. The principal islands 
are Luzon, Mindanao, Palawan, Samar; Pa- 
nay, Mindoro, Leyte, Negros, Cebu, Masbate, 
Bohol, Catanduanes, Polillo, Marinduque, ‘Ta- 
blas, Burias, and ‘Ticao. ‘The coast line of all 
the islands is very’'irregular and broken, the 
ocean cutting in and forming many gulfs, bays, 
isthmuses,' and peninsulas. Thete are long 
stretches of canalsand passages between the 
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islands, but these are not always’ navigable. 
‘The whole surface of the Philippines is essen- 
tially mountainous, the only plains that occur 
being alluvial districts at the river mouths 
and the’ spaces left by the intersection of the 
ranges. The principal ranges have a tendency 
to run north and south, with a certain amount 
of deflection east and west, as the case may 
be, so that the orographic diagram of the ar- 
chipelago asa whole has a similarity to a fan, 
with northern Luzon asits center of radiation. 
The three lines of partially submerged ridges 
stretching from Indonesia toward the Philip- 
pines, running north and south, continue 
their main axis and strike the southern part 
of the same region at the Saragani Volcano. 
. East of this range is found-a broad chain, oc- 
cupying all the eastern section of Mindanao, 
. which borders on the Pacific. ‘While none of 
the mountain peaks greatly exceeds8,ooofeetin 
height, Apo, in’Mindanao, isoverg,ooo feet; Hal- 
son, in Mindoro, is over 8,900 feet, and May6n, 
in Ijizon, over 8,200. The latter is an active 
volcano, which has been the scene of several 
eruptions during the presenticentury. Extinct 
or active craters are relatively as numerous 
in the Philippines as in the eastern archipel- 
ago, and asa consequence of these subterra- 
nean forces earthquakes are frequent and 
violent. In 1627 one of the most elevated 
mountains of Cagayan disappeared, and on 
the island of Mindanao, in 1675, a passage 
was opened to the sea and a vast plain 
emerged. The more recent of the convulsions 
occurred in 1863 and in 1880, The destruction 
of property was great, especially in Manila. 
The general belief is that the Philippines once 
formed a part of an enormous continent, from 
which they were separated by some cataclysm. 
This continent probably extended from Cele- 
bes to the farthest Polynesian islands on the 
east, to New Zealand on the south, and to the 
Ladrone and Sandwich islands on the north. 
The immense coast line of the islands. contains 
a great number of good harbors, but as a con- 
sequence of the exclusive policy of the Span- 
ish Government in closing them to foreign 
commerce very little is known except to coast- 
wise navigators. Trade is confined chiefly to 
Manila, Iloilo, Cebu, and Sual. Zamboanga, 
on the island of Mindanao, is also an open 
port. The bay of Manila, one of the finest in 
the world, is about 120 miles in circumference, 
with very few dangers to navigation. Of the 
interior roads little can be said, and of those 
running along the coast positive informa- 
tion is not available. The extreme length of 
the Philippine group from north to south, 
their northern extremity reaching to the 
northern limit of the tropical zone, causes a 
considerable variety of climate. However, the 
general characteristics are tropical, In the 
region. of Manila the hottest season is from 
March to June, the greatest heat being in May, 
hefore the rains set in, when the maximum 
temperature ranges from 80° to 100° in the 
shade. The coolest weather occurs in Decem- 
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- per and January, when the temperature falls 


at night to 60° or 65° and seldom rises in the 
day above 75°. From November to February 
the sky is bright, the atmosphere cool and dry, 
and the weather in every way delightful. The 
gales of the Philippines occur chiefly in the 
northern islands, and their direction is from 
the northward. Typhoons have their origin 
to the east or tothe southeast of the Philip- 


pines, whence their course is westward, with 


' aslight divergence to the north or south, the 


average direction appearing to’ be west) by 
north, They occur in all months of the year, 
but the greater number take place about the 
time of the equinoxes. Among the Philippine’ 
Islands when the sun has north declination the 
higher tides about spring occur during the day, 
and when it has south declination during ithe 
night. |The population has been estimated at 
about 8,000,000, of which the bulk is\of Malay 
origin. On their first arrival the Spaniards 
found a part of the natives somewhat civilized, 

but while they had a written language, of 
which some specimens have been preserved, 

it was of no value in throwing light upon their 

early history, and their traditions are very few. 

The soil is most fertile; but agriculture almost 

wholly undeveloped. The people are skillful 

weavers of cotton and silk.. They tan leather 

and make rude wagons and carts. Theislands 

arevery richin woods, ebony, cedar, ironwood, 

sapanwood, logwood, and gum trees: being 
plentiful. Gutta-percha ‘is found in certain 

localities. The cocoa palm is of great value, 

trunk, branches, leaves, fruit, shell, and husk 
all being used. Bamboo and areca palm are 
abundant and of great utility. Two woods— 

the ‘“‘banava”’ and the ‘‘malave’’—resist the 
destructive action of water for centuries. 

Many plants have medicinal value. Mangoes, 

plantains, jack fruits, and the Malayan fruits 
are met with. Rice is the staple food, but 
often not enough is raised to supply the de- 
mand. Potatoes, pease, and even wheat are 
raised in the higher localities. Deer abound 
in the thickets of all the islands:\ ‘There are 
also many buffalo (‘‘caravaos”) and wild 
horses. The buffalo, called ‘‘karbo” by the 
Malays, isthe great beast of burden. It is very 
strong and docile if domesticated, but.danger- 
ous in the wild state. The Philippine horse is 
smalland of poor appearance, but it isa strong 
and sturdy animal. The bull(of Spanish origin) 
has propagated his species very numerously, 
andis found wild. There arevarious kinds of 
monkeys, mountain cats, and the ‘‘nasigan,” 
a small quadruped that isan enemy to rats. 
Among reptiles are found the‘‘boa”’ or ‘‘culebra 
casera,” the python, and the terrible ‘‘dehen- 
palay.” The bite of thelatter isalmost instantly 
fatal. Of birds there are many species, Fish 
are plentiful and sharks and alligators are 
found in the seas. Swampy and damp locali- 
ties swarm with insects, the mosquito being 
conspicuous. The ‘‘anay,”.a sort of ant, de- 
stroys all wood except the ‘‘molane” with 
astonishing rapidity. From what is known of 


the mineralogy of the islands tHe Ho: pdotbt 
that a scientific geological survey would prove 
that they are rich in ore deposits of many 
kinds. Gold is found, especially in the moun- 
tainous districts of Luzon and on the islands 
of Mindanao and Mindoro. It is not believed 
that true coal is to’be found in large deposits. 

Iron ore of excellent quality is abundant, but 
from lack of means of transportation and ma- 
chinery it has so far been found cheaper to 
depend upon importation. ‘Rich deposits of 
copper exist, and galena and zinc blendés have 
been found. Sulphur is found in the vicinity 
of many of the ancient volcanoes. Katly com- 
merce with the world was greatly restricted 
by the efforts of Spain to sectire a monopoly 
for her subjects. It was not until 1809 that the 
first English firm obtained permission to estab- 
lish a business house in Manila. In 1814 this 
permission was more general. It is, however, 
only since 1834 that greater freedom of inter- 
course and larger introduction of foreign capi- 
tal and methods have materially affected the 
development of natural resources, Internal 
commerce as well as foreign trade suffer 
from lack of facilities for transportation. But 
one railroad (123 miles in length) has been 
built, running from Manila toPangasinadn. A 
single-track road, it is of substantial construc- 
tion and connects the capital with the rice- 
growing districts. The principal staples of 
export are tobacco, manila hemp, sugar cane, 
coffee, and cacao. The principal manufac- 


tures consist of a variety of textile fabrics, hats, . 


mats, baskets, ropes, coarse pottery, and mu- 
sical instruments. The chief imports are 
tice, flour, dréss goods, wines, coal, and petro- 
leum. The public revenue is about $12,000,000 
per annum, of which the larger part is raised 
from direct taxation, customs, monopolies, and 
lotteries. For the imposition and collection 
of taxes Spanish ingenuity was exercised to 
the utmost, but the-basis of the financial sys- 
tem in the Philippines was the poll tax, which 
every adult under 60 years of age, male or fe- 
male, had to pay. There was no export duty 
on tobacco, but almost every article of imiport 
was heavily taxed. On muslin and petroleum 
the duty was about 100 percent of cost. Manila 
is connected with Hongkong by cable. There 
are also many lines of steamers. The Roman 
. Catholic was the established church in the 
Philippines. Most of the ecclesiastical author- 
ity was in the hands of the various religious 
orders—Dominicans, Augustines, Franciscans, 
etc.—who were the real rulers of the country, as 
their power among the natives far exceeded 
that of the various civil and military authori- 
ties. This power caused a great deal of jeal- 
ousy, as is evidenced by the long record in the 
history of the islands of bitter controversies 
between the church and civil authorities. ‘The 
religious affairs on the islands are far behind 
the age, and it would be of great benefit to the 
people, who are naturally devout, if they were 
infused with more modern ideas'and methods. 

Education is much neglected, and both the 


Philippine Islands: 


see Aye ‘st h Sys , 1s. 


iisttutons for higher and primary instrudt 7 


are antiquated in their m F aa age? 
hind the times. Althou; ch in ‘nearly every 
town and village under wipe con trot or the Gov- 


ernment a school might be fdas 7 ce ‘the 
quality nor quantity of the instruc sien 
was satisfactory. In Madrid ain 
cil of state for the Philippines, w ty 

charge the interests of the eat 5 Maoh a . 
an advisory board to the minister for a colo- 
nies. At Manila the administration of the. 
government had for its head and chief a gov- 
ernor-general. At the close of the Spanish- 
American War the treaty of peace ‘provided, 


ny at Pe 


_ among other things, for the cession of the en-, 


tire Philippine group to the United ' States. 

The natives of the island are at this time 

(Sept., 1902) in insurrection, and reports are 

received daily of conflicts between them and 

the American land and naval forces in the | 
islands. 

Cable communication with, recommended, X, 

123, 
Commissioners to, and duties of, set forth by 
President, X, 359. 

Contributions to be levied upon. 

tary occupation of, fost.) ; 

Expeditions to, under command of Gen. Meér- — 

ritt, X, go. 

Force, etc., for, suggestions from commanders , 

regarding, requested by President, X, 355. 

Gen. Otis directed to avoid conflict with insur- 

gents in, X, 359. 

Government for. 

of, post.) 

Grants of public or corporate rights i in, order 

regarding, X, 358. 

Military occupation of, by United States and 
government for, orders regarding, X, 344, 
346, 347, 356. 

Joint occupation with insurgents not to be 
permitted, X, 354. 
Troops to Iloilo, order to send, X, 358. 
Vessels of Spain from, discriminating duties 
on, suspended by proclamation, VIII, 570. 
Victory of— 
American squadron over Spanish fleet in 
bay of Manila discussed, X, 72, 90. 
Commander of American squadron— 
Appointed acting rear-admiral, X, 72, 
343. 
Sword to be presented to, and medals to 
men under, X, 77. 
Thanks of Congress to, and men under, 
> S, 
Recommended, X, 72. 
Reply of, X, 77. 
Thanks of President tendered, X, 343. 
Referred to, X, 72. 
Commander of the Hugh McCulloch in, 
recognition of services of, recommended, 
X, 80. 
American squadron and land forces at Ma- 
nila discussed, X, 94. 
Thanks of President tendered command- 
ers and men, X, 354. 


(See ‘Mili. 


(See ‘Military ‘occupation 
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Phgnitn2 diasarersne, nae ah prea vu, 
Piankeshaw Indians: ae Hii 
‘Lands ceded to United States by, Ty, 374 387. 
Treaty with, I, 363, 3%, 377) 401, 569; II, 610; ,V 
242; VI, ».518:,  ogyiinss 
Piatt, Theod ora ens act granting ‘pension, to, 

vetoed, VIII, aes 
Pichon, Citizen, letter of Charles, M. Talley- 
rand to, ‘regarding United States ministers to 
Trance, I, 283, ‘ sh. 
Pickens, Andrew: 
Commissioner to treat with Tadines nomina- 
tion of, I, 179. 
“Treaty With Indians concluded by, I, 210, 
Pickens, Francis W., correspondence, of, with 
President Buchanan referred to, V, 664. 


Pickering, John, district judge, complaint 
against, I, 356. 
Pickering, Timothy: 
Commissioner of United States, nomination 
of, I, 300. tehoutel oniqgttia 
Mentioned, I, 111, 122. sted 


Secretary of State, I, 249. 

Pickett, George E., major-general, Confedexate 

army, application for pardon of, VI, 459. 

Pickett, J. C. chargé d’affaires at Lima, Peru, 

mentioned, IV, 444. 

Piegan Indians, engagement of Col. Baker with, 

referred to, VII, 50. 

Pierce, Franklin (fourteenth President United 
States): 

Annual messages of,. V, 207, 273, 327, 397: 

Biographical sketch of, V, 195. 

Death of, announced and honors to be paid 
memory of, VII, 25. 

Domestic relations discussed by, V, 341, 397, 417. 

Exequaturs granted consuls of Great Britain 
revoked by, V, 391, 392. 

Finances discussed by, V, 213, 284. 337, 407. 

Foreign policy discussed by, V, 198, 212, 274, 331, 
371. 

Inaugural address of, V, 197. 

Intercourse with British minister terminated 
by, V, 375: 

Internal dissensions discouraged by, V, 222, 397. 

Internal improvements discussed by, V, 218, 256, 
257, 386, 387, 388. 

Large standing army unnecessary in time of 
peace, V, 200. 

Portrait of, V, 194. 

Powers of Federal and State Governments dis- 
cussed by, V, 218, 222, 247, 256, 2575 322, 341, 386, 
387, 388, 397. 

Proclamations of— 

Boundary line with Mexico, V, 393. 
Commercial agreement with Great Britain, 
V, 325, 389. 
Exequaturs issued consuls of Great Britain 
revoked, V, 391, 392. 
Extraordinary session of— 
Congress, V, 394. 
Senate, V, 426. 
Military expedition against— 
Cuba, V, 272. 
Mexico, V, 271. 
Nicaragua, V, 388, 
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Pierce, Franklin—Continued.- eumerstdart ed} 

_ Proclamations of—Continued. . irr Teer peda? 

_ Privileges granted certain ports, Vv, 36. eat ; 
"Unlawful combination in Kansas, V, 390... 

sBapERES condition of eave diecmsala, 


222,417. |: { chm oe 
“Retizement of, from Presidency alluded te by, 
ft V, 416. ri eee 
Sectional agitation in the States discussed, by, 

V, 222, 341; 397+" ramet 7 iets nitla 
Special session message a y, A04un fit aasepeb 
State of the Union piscosred by, Vy 207, 273.341, 

, 397- f pena! 37308 


System « of government discussed bys V, 212, 292, 
341. ‘ 
Tariff discussed by, y, 214, saat ew - 
Veto messages of— “ kets 
Deepening channel over— | 
St. Clair flats, V, 386. pri ferset We abe 
_ St. Marys River, V, 387. eres ' 
, French spoliation claims, V, 7, 307+ i ‘ 
Grant of lands: for benefit of indigent, in- 
») Same, Vy 247-50: e 1p ehoal i 
_ Improvement of— . (key Tsar 
Des Moines Rapids, V, 388, ste Hor 
Navigation of Patapsco River, V, 388; 
Ocean mail transportation, V, 322... 
; Removing obstructions to navigation in: Mis- 
_ sissippi River, V, 386. 
Repair and preservation of public gant y, 
256. 
Reasons for etediat V, 257., 
Pierce, Henry A., dispatch of, relative to annexa- 
tion of Hawaiian Islands referred to, VII, 131. 


rf 


‘Pierce, John, killed by shot from the | Annee 


der, I, 402. 

Pierpont, Rachel Ann, act ee apercree pension 0, 
vetoed, VIII, 560. 

Pierrepont, Edwards, commissioner to: examine 
cases of State prisoners, VI, 109. 

Pigott, Michael, act.for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 
816. 

Pike, James S., mentioned, VI, my. ; 

Pike, Zebulon M., report of, on snp laviien of 
Mississippi River referred to, I, 408, 448. 

Pilcher, J. E., act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 668. 

Pilgrim Fathers.—A name given by William 
Bradford in his journal to certain emigrants 
under the leadership of Bradford, Brewster, 
Cushman, Carver, and Miles Standish, who 
came to New England early in the seven- 
teenth century on account of religious differ- 
ences in England and founded the colony, of 
Plymouth. Those who came in, the first 3 
ships are also called ‘‘old comers” or ‘‘fore- 
fathers.” The first ship, the Mayflower, ar- 
rived on the coast in December, 1620, and had 
on board 108 souls. The Fortune came in No- 
vember, 1621, with 29, and the Anme.and the 
Little James came in August, 1623, bringing 46 
persons, Jn religion the Pilgrims were Sepa- 
ratists or Independents, while the settlers of 
Massachusetts Bay were Puritans, who at first 
adhered to the Church of England and en- 
deayored to purify it. 

Pillow, Gideon J., courts of inquiry, in case of, 
referred to, LV, 594, 604. ; 
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Pinckney, = 
Minit to sceite treaty wi with Spain, nomi- 
I, 351. 
President rae notified of election byt 
320, 
Pinckney, Charles Cosy ee whe 
Minister to France and envoy rea oa bare 
nomination of, I, 245. 
Pinckney, Thomas: 
Mentioned, IT, 320, 396. 
Minister to negotiate with Spain, nomination 
‘of, I, 172. 
ne-Tree Money.—On May 27, 1652, the general 
eee ‘of Massachusetts passed an act estab- 
lishing a mint at Boston. John Hull was ap- 
pointed mint master, and he began the coin- 
age of shillings, 6d. pieces, and 3d. pieces. 
This was called pine-tree money from a de- 
sign on the obverse of a pine tree encircled by 
a grained ring, with the legend ‘‘ Masathusets. 
In.” The coinage was discontinued on the 
death of the mint master, Oct. 1, 1683. 
‘Pihkney. William: 
Commissioner appointed by United States un- 
der treaty with Great Britain, I, 196. 
Minister to Russia, nomination of, I, 572. 
Minister to settle questions with Great Brit- 
ain, nomination of, I, 402. 
Letter received by Secretary of State from, I, 
471. : 
\Piracy.—Robbery on the highseas. In the law 
of nations the essential element of piracy is 
the intention of preying indiscriminately on 
the human race, and not a desire to interfere 
with the trade of some distinct power, As the 
high seasare not under the jurisdiction of any 
one state, the crime of piracy is triable in any 
court. The difference between a pirate anda 
privateer consists in these facts, that whereas 
the former is a sea rover who preys on the ves- 
sels and goods of any nation he may chance to 
run across, or who makes descents upon land 
~ for purposes of plunder, a privateer, on the 
other hand, has for his purpose the preying 
upon the commerce of a hostile nation only; 
he is under bond to the state whose flag he 
flies and of which he carries the commission 
or letter of marque granting him a share in 
the prizes taken. A privateer exceeding his 
commission might not be considered a pirate, 
but one with commissions from two opposite 
belligerents would be, for it would be apparent 
that his motive would be plunder of both. A 
vessel of a part of a country organized for re- 
bellion has been held to be piratical because, 
although it may havea commission, such com- 
mission issued by an unknown and unrecog- 
nized power can not be admitted as valid, as it 
offers no guaranty of legal belligerent behav- 
ior. Piracy, in the international sense of the 
word, however, is a crime against all nations; 
but any nation may class other crimes under 
this head. The United States in 1820 made the 
slave trade piracy for any ofits citizens on any 
ship and for persons not citizens on any of its 
vessels. Notwithstanding this law passed by 
the United States, slave trading was not piracy 
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in the international sense of the word. Search 
of a vessel by a public ship of another state is 
a war right only, but the right t to search on 
suspicion of piracy « exists: at all times. The 
usual penalty for piracy is the confiscation of 


_ the vessel and hanging of the crew, while the 


penalty for privateering is at most imprison- 
ment, (See also Privateering. ta 2 
Piracy: | 
Cuba, piracies from, suppressed, II, 213. 
Gulf of Mexico, force employed i in, for ae 
pression of, ‘II, 257. 
Mediterranean Sea infested with Bhaenah 
363. 
Practice of— 
Death penalty for, discussed, IV, 349. 
Must be suppressed, II, 279. 
Prizes captured by pirates, recommendations 
regarding recapture of, VI, 47. ie 
Puerto Rico, piracies from, suppressed, IT, 214. 
Sumatra, American vessels attacked by pirates 
on coast of, IT, 596. 
Vessels instructed to defend themselves 
against, VI, 47. 
West Indies, IT, 189, 196, 418. 
Suppression of, in, IT, 363. 
Piron, Pierre, claims of, against United States, 
V, 47. 
Pitcairn, Joseph, vice-consul to Paris, nomina- 
tion of, I, 173. 
Pitner, George W., act granting Papioy to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 703. 
Pittsburg Landing (Tenn.), Battle of. 
Shiloh (Tenn.), Battle of.) me 
Pi-Ute Indians, agreement with, for right of 
way for railroads, VIII, 149, 189. 

Plague, 'The (see also Contagious Diseases; Inter- 
national Sanitary Conference; Quarantine 
Regulations): - 

Regulations to prevent introduction of, into’ 
United States, VII, 549. 
Revoked, VII, 557. 

Plaster of Paris, restriction on importation of, 
removed by proclamation, II, 34, 36. 

Platforms.—In politics the platform of a party . 
is the public declaration of the principles that 
the party represents. In May, 1832,a national , 
assembly of young men was held in Washing- © 
ton, D. C., to indorse the nomination of Henry 
Clay by the National Republican party. They 
agreed to the first platform ever adopted bya 
national convention. In 1844 both the Whigs 
and Democrats drew up platforms, but in 1848 
the Whigs refused to commit themselves by a 
platform. After this time the adoption of 
party platforms by national conventions be- 
came general. 

Plattsburg, The, surrender of persons charged 

with murder on board of, referred to, III, 591. 

Plattsburg (N. Y.), Battle of.—The overthrow of 

Napoleon by the allied powers in 1814 released 
many British soldiers from service in Europe, 
and several thousand of them were sent to re- 
enforce the little army in Canada. By Aug. 1 
Governor-General Prevost had 15,000 troops 
under his command at Quebec, most of them. 
hardened vetéfans from the Peninsula. One 


(See 
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brigade ¥ was sent west. ‘The remainder were 
held for a contemplated i invasion of New York. 
Wilkinson and Hampton had been retired from 
the American Army and Gen. George Izard 
was placed i in command of the right wing of 
the Army of the North May 4, 1814, with head- 
quarters at Plattsburg, N. Y., near. the ‘head 
of Lake Champlain. 
evident that the British contemplated a de- 
scent upon New York by way of Lake Cham- 
plain and the “Hudson, Izard was detached 
from his command and sent with 4,000 men to 
the Niagara frontier, leaving Gen. Macomb in 
command with about 3,500 men. Sept. 6, 1814, 
the British army, fully 14,000 strong, already 
upon American soil, marched toward Platts- 
burg. Maj. Wool, with a body of about 300 
regulars, met the invading army at Beek- 
mantown, about 4 miles north of Plattsburg, 
and subjected it to a harassing fire all the 
way tothe Saranac River. Wool’s retreating 
column crossed the stream to South Platts- 
burg and destroyed the bridges. Though in 
overwhelming force, the British army was 
checked, with a loss in killed and wounded of 
more than 200 men. The American loss was 
45. From Sept. 7 to 11 Prevost’s army rested, 
preparatory to acting in conjunction with the 
fleet on Lake Champlain. On the 11th, while 
the forces of Macomb and Prevost contended 
on land, a desperate naval battle was fought 
on Lake Champlain between the American 
and British fleets, the former under Macdon- 
ough and the latter under Downie. This battle 
lasted for 2 hours, resulting in victory for the 
Americans. The British lost 200 men and 
the commodore of the fleet. The news of the 
naval victory reached the contending armies 
at a critical point of the battle and turned the 
tide in favor of the Americans. Prevost fled 
with his army to Champlain,‘leaving behind 
his sick and wounded and large quantities of 
stores. Sept. 24 the British returned to Canada, 
having lost in the expedition about 2,000 men. 

Plattsburg, N. Y., battle of, British troops de- 
feated in, I, 549. 

Pleasant Hill (La.), Battle of.—After the defeat 
of the Federal army under Gen. Banks at 
Sabine Cross Roads, Apr. 8, 1864, it retreated 
by way of Pleasant Grove to Pleasant Hill, 
about 18 miles south, where Banks was joined 
by Gen. A. J. Smith with 10,000 men. Occupy- 
ing a strong position here, the Federals awaited 
the pursuing force under Kirby Smith and Dick 
Taylor. Apr.g, about 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, the Confederates came up and began the 
attack. In the battle which ensued they were 
checked and some of the guns they had taken 
che day before at Sabine Cross Roads were re- 
taken. Banks now returned to the Red River 
at Grand Koore, having lost in the campaign 
18 guns, 5,000 men, 130 wagons, 1,200 horses, and 
many small arms. 

Pleuro-Pneumonia among cattle discussed, VII, 
626, 628; VIII, 184, 527, 798; LX, 329, 455. 

Plymouth Colony.—The earliest settlement in 
Massachusetts. It was founded by a party of 


Notwithstanding it was | 
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English Separatists who arrived in this ec coun- 
try Dec. 21, 1620, and landed for permanent 
settlement in the following January. These 
Separatists were dissenters from the Church 
of England. Unlike the Puritans, who sought : 
to purify the church, they regarded such puri- 
fication as hopeless, and therefore advocated 
and practiced separation. The Plymouth colo- 
nists came to America from Delft, Holland, 
whither they had emigrated from Plymouth, 
England. One of the chief objects in coming 
to America was to enjoy their religion without. 
molestation. The company named their set- 
tlement Plymouth, partly because it had been. 
so called by Capt. John Smith, who had pre- 
viously surveyed the harbor, and partly be- 
cause the people of Plymouth, England, had 
treated them kindly. Miles Standish was 
made captain, with military authority, soon 
after landing, and John Carver was chosen 
the first governor of the colony. They entered 
into a treaty with Massasoit, chief of the. 
Wampanoags, which was faithfully kept for 55 
years. No royal charter was ever granted. 
With the arrival of the ship Fortune and 29 
immigrants in 1621 came a land patent from 
the Council for New England. The patent did 
not fix territorial limits, but allowed 100 acres 
of land to each immigrant and 1,500 for public 
buildings, and empowered the grantees to 
make laws and set upa government. After 
enduring many hardships and privations the 
first colonists were joined by others from En- 
gland and material prosperity followed. Plym- 
outh Colony became a member of the New 
England Confederationin 1643. By the Massa- 
chusetts charter of 1691 it was united with the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay. 


Plymouth Compary.—tIn 1606 a company of mer- 


chants of Bristol and Plymouth, England, 
were incorporated under a charter granted by 
James Iand called the North Virginia Com- 
pany. They became a rival of the London 
Company. In 1607, having obtained a grant 
of land between Long Island and Passama- 
quoddy Bay, they sent out 2 ships carrying a 
company of colonists commanded by George 
Popham. A settlement was attempted on the 
Kennebec, but Popham died and the other 
colonists returned home. The company con- 
tinued to exist till 1620, when it was reorgan- 
ized as the New England Company or Council 
for New England. 


Plymouth, N. C., capture of seforied to, VI, 


257: 


Pocket, The, convention with Texas for Weta 


ment of claims in case of, IIT, 469. 
Pocket Vetoes. (See the several Presidents; the 
several messages. ) 
Poindexter, George: 
Commissioner to investigate affairs of New 
York custom-house, IV, 152. 
Notes and bills discounted at Bank of United 
States for benefit of, inquired into, ITI, 127. 
Poinsett, Joel R.s 
Correspondence regarding Canadian outrages 
on American frontier, ITI, gor. 


«| 
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Poinsett, Joel | ie tines 


* Minister to Mexico, recall of, requested, IT, 447. _ 


Letter of, to Mr. Clay: regarding pledge to 
x Mexico referred to, II, ut 
- Referred to, IT, 344. 
Reports regarding eaiadiad outrages on 
- American frontier, III, 4or. 
Point Barrow, alsa refuge station established 
at, Ear. yt 
Points, Abraham, act Bravitie Larose to, vetoed, 
VILL, 481. 
‘Polar, Melissa G., act for relief of, returned, 
VIII, 218. 
Polar Congress, International, at Hamburg, Ger- 
~ many, VII, 583. 


‘Policy, Foreign. (See Foreign Policy.) 
Political Prisoners. (See War between the 
- States.) . 


Polk, James K. feleventh President United 
States): 
Acquisition of Yucatan discussed by, IV, 581. 
Advice of Senate desired by, IV, 449. 
American system discussed by, IV, 654. 
Annexation of Texas discussed by. 
Texas.) 
' Annual messages of, IV, $5Hg 471, 532, 629. 
Biographical sketch of, IV, 371. 
Cession of California and New Mexico dis- 
‘ eussed by. (See California or New Mexico.) 
Constitutional treasury recommended by, IV, 


(See 


Sticcessful operation of, discussed by, IV, 
556, 648. 
Death of, announced and honors to be paid 
memory of, V, 8: 
Discretionary power of President over nomi- 


nations, removals, and other acts discussed. 


by, IV, 382, 431, 566, 602, 679. 


Finances discussed by, IV, 402, 496, 551, 556, 646.” 


Foreign policy discussed by, IV, 379, 386, 398, 426, 
472, 487, 511, 536, 581, 587, 594, 630. 

Geographical distinctions in country discour- 
aged by, IV, 563. 

Inaugural address of, IV, 373. 

Internal improvements discussed by, IV, 460, 


610, 656. 

Large standing army unnecessary in time of 
peace, IV, 413. 

Mexican War discussed by. (See Mexican 
War.) 


Monroe doctrine reasserted by, IV, 398, 540, 582. 
National banks discussed by, IV, 654. 
Pocket veto of, IV, 610. 
Portrait of, IV, 370. 
Powers of Federal and State Governments dis- 
cussed by, IV, 460, 606, 610, 640, 656. 
Principles of laws of war discussed by, IV, 594. 
Proclamations of— 
Discriminating duties suspended on vessels 
of— 
Brazil, IV, 522. 
France, IV, 521. 
Existence of war between United States and 
Mexico, IV, 470. 
Extraordinary session of Senate, I'V, 689. 
Privileges of other ports granted Lewiston, 


N.Y., IV, 469. 


Index 
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Polk, J Tents he eontiaed! 

_ Proclamations of—Continued.9 9 9 
“Retrocession of Alexandria County ¢ to Vir- 

ginia,IV, 470. 
Treaty with Mexico, IV, 627. 
Request of House for— | 
Account of expenses for foreign intercourse 
refused by, IV, 431. — 
Information regarding A Soh gi cs ane 
refused by, IV, 566, 602 
Referred to, IV, 679. 

Request of Senate for information regarding 
annexation of Texas refused by, IV, 382, 

Slavery discussed by, IV, 640. 

State of the Union discussed by, IV, 471, 532, 
629. ~ ; 

bp discussed by, IV, 403, 457, 498, 516, 553, 647, 

Texas, relations with, discussed by. 
Texas.) 

To cultivate peace and goal will with all na- 
flons, policy of American people, IV, 533. 

Veto messages of— 

Continuing works in Wisconsin, reasons for 
applying pocket veto, IV, 610. 

French spoliation claims, IV, 466. ? 

Improvement of rivers and harbors, IV, 460. 

Veto power of President discussed by, IV, 
662. 

Warehousing system discussed by, IV,'555: 

Polk, William, district supervisor; nomination. 
- of, I, 99. 

Poll Tax.—An individual or head tax levied 
upon the male citizens of some foreign coun- 
tries and a portion’of the United States. The 
Federal Government has the power to levy 
such a tax in proportion tothe census (I, 26), but 
has never exercised it. Before the Revolution 
the Colonies levied poll taxes at various times. 
In 1898 27 States and Territories levied and col- 
lected a poll tax. Some States, as South Caro- 
lina, have constitutional provisions for levying 
the polltax. In Ohio and:‘some other Statesany 
tax on polls is prohibited by the constitution. 
In others, as in Massachusetts and Tennessee, 
its payment is made a qualification for voting. 
Many of the States devote their revenues from 
poll taxes to free schools. 

Polygamy (see also Mormon Church): 

Discussed by President— 

Arthur, VIII, 57, 144, 184, 250. 
Buchanan, V, 454. 
Cleveland, VIII, 361, 794. 
Garfield, VIII, 11. 

Grant, VII, 151, 203, 355, 356. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 118, 206. 
Hayes, VII, 559, 605. 

Pardons granted persons guilty of unlawful 
cohabitation under color of polygamous 
marriage, IX, 368, 510. 

Ponca Commission, appointment and report of, 
discussed, VII, 630. 


(See 


Ponca Indians: 


Commission appointed to investigate condi- 
tion, etc., of, report of, discussed, VII, 630. 
Treaty with, II, 321, 346; V, 484; VI, 62. 
Poncarar Indians, treaty with, II, 20, 
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Pontsac’s War.—A. war, menireen the English 
garrisons and settlers on the western frontier 
and a confederacy of the Delaware, Shawnee, 
Mingo, Ottawa, Chippewa, and other Indian 
tribes, led by Pontiac, an Ottawa chief. Pon- 
tiac assembled a great council of Indians near 
Detroit Apr. 27, 1763,.and unfolded his plans 
‘for retarding or preventing white settlers lo- 
cating west of Pittsburg. To capture Detroit 
was Pontiac’s special task, and May 7 was the 
_ date selected, but the commander of the post 
was warned of the, plot by an Indian girl, and 
the attempt was. not made... The town was 
surrounded, however, and July 31 the garrison 
madea night attack on the Indians, in which 
59 English were killed or wounded. Oct. 12 
Pontiac raised the siegeand retired. FortsSan- 
-dusky, St, Joseph, Miami, Ouatanon, Macki- 
naw, Presque Ile, Le Boeuf, and Venango were 
taken and their garrisons massacred. by the 
Indians in this war. A treaty of peace was 
made in 1766. Pontiac was murdered by a 
Kaskaskia Indian in 1769.. 
Pontifical States. (See Italy; Papal States. ) 
Poor Richard’s Almanac.—In 1732, Benjamin 
Franklin began the publication of Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac. -It contained many homely 
but very striking maxims, and for this reason 
became famous. i 


worry 


Pope, Benjamin F., assistant surgeon! in’ pea 


nomination of, and reasons thergion, VII, 
*5g2r, 

Pope, John: 

Directed to assume command of Military: Di- 

' vision of Pacific and Department of Califor- 
nia, VIII, 167, 

Instructions to, referred to, VI, 628, 

Mentioned, VI, 144. 6 

Pope of Rome, sentiments of ee for Presi- 
dent: conveyed, referred to, V, 228. 

Popular Sovereignty.—This was the name ap- 
plied to the doctrine that the principle of 
slavery ‘‘should be kept out of the National 
“Legislature and left to the people in their re- 
“8pective local governments,’’: ‘In 1847 the doc- 
trine was thus stated substantially by Lewis 
Cass. Many of the Northern Democrats in- 
dorsed it. On the other hand, Mr. CalHotin 
contended that a man’s right to his property, 
even if it was in slaves, should everywhere be 
maintained, and that a man could take his 
slaves into any Territory regardless of the 
wishes of the inhabitants thereof. Mr. Doug- 
las was the chief supporter of the former doc- 
trine. He maintained that it was the basis of 
the compromise of 1850. Another effort was 

“made to apply it'in the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 

» Calhoun nicknamed the doctrine ‘‘squatter” 
sovereignty. It was charged that the inhab- 
tants of some of' the Territories had become 
citizens thereof for political purposes only and 
were only. ‘““squatters,”’ or temporary tenants, 

“8th dands of’ others, 

Population. —The first United States census hay- 
ing been taken in 1790, all population figures 
previous to that date are based upon estimates. 
Figures obtained from the best possible sources 


Population. ; 
Population, Center of.—At the fime of the First 


Pork Products. 
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place the. ee: of, New Hampshire in 


1700 at about 5,000;. Massachusetts and Maine, 
70,000; Rhode Island, 6,000; Connecticut, 25,000; 
New York, 25,000; New Jersey, 14,000; Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware, 20,000; Maryland, 
30,000; Virginia, 80,000, and the Carolinas, 
15,000. By 1750 the thirteen ,Colonies. are 
thought to have contained nearly 1,500,000 in- 
habitants, and at.the breaking out of the Rey- 
olutionary War something less than 3,000,000. 
The population of New England was almost 
purely English; that of New York largely 
Dutch. . Pennsylvania and,the Colonies.to,the 
southward contained many German, Scotch- 
Irish, and a few Huguenot settlers, and South 


. Carolina many-of the last named, ,Thecensus — 


of 1790 showed a total population of 3,929,214; 
.that of 1800; 5,308,483; 1810, 7,239,881; 1820, 
9,633,822; 1830, 12, 866. 10205 1840, 17,069,453; 1850, 
23,191,876; 1860, 31,443,321; 1870, 38,558:375 3 1880, 
50,155,783; 1890, 62,622,250 ; 1900,: 76,303,387. 
(See Census:) 


Census, in 1790, the center of population in 
the United States lay some 23, miles to the east 
of Baltimore. In 1800 it was about the same 
distance west of Baltimore; in 1810, about 4o 
miles west-northwest of Washington; in 1820, 
16 miles north of Woodstock, Va.; in 1830, 19 
miles west-southwest of Moorfield, W: Va.; in 
1840, 16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
in 1850, 23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, 
W.Va.; in 1860, 20 miles.south.of Chillicothe, 
Ohio; in 1870, 48 miles east by north of Cincin- _ 
nati, Ohio; in 1880, in Kentucky, 8 miles west 
by south of Cincinnati; in 1890, in southern 
Indiana. : 

(See Animals and Animal Prod- 
ucts.) 


Port Gibson (Miss.), Battle of.—On the night of 


Apr. 16, 1863, the Federal gunboats under Ad- 
miral Porter succeeded in running past the 
batteries at Vicksburg. Grant ordered Sher- 
man to make a feint on the Confederate. bat- 
teries at Haines Bluff, above Vicksburg, while 
Porter covered the landing of McClernand’s 
and McPherson's corps at Bruinsburg, a few 
miles below» Grand Gulf., Immediately upon 
landing McClernand pushed forward toward 
Port Gibson, A march of 8 miles brought him 
in sight of the Confederates, whom he forced 
back until dark. The next day (May 2) the 
Confederates held a strong position, which 
they stubbornly defended. That night the 
troops slept on theirarms, During the night 
the Confederate forces retired across the Bayou 
Pierre, pursued next day by McPherson's 
corps. The Federal loss was 131 killed, 719 
wounded, and 25 missing—a total of 875. One 
thousand prisoners and 5 cannon were taken 
from the Confederates. 

Port Hudson (La.), Surrender of.—As early as 
August, 1862, the Confederates began to fortify 
Port Hudson, a point on the Mississippi River 
in Louisiana, at the terminus of the Clinton 
and Port Hudson Railroad, 25 miles above 
Baton Rouge and 147 above New Orleans, 
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_ bg se aon eA P, “Baas tod -com- 
“° March, 1863, made a demons tration against 
__, Port: Huds Sane le Farrag ut?s: arnemes 
te run’ the “Bahnes to feud ‘Porter in the 
_ "naval! investment of Vicksburg. The attempt 


it of the. Gulf, and in 


was a failure. May 26, 186. janks: again in- 
vested Port Hudson, and - was ree eas" 
Maj. Gen, Augur, eer Gen. T. W. She: 
and Gen. Weitzel, increasing his forces to iS ie 
‘men. An unsuccessful assault was made on 
the 27th, which showed the place to be strongly 
fortified. Banks lost 2,000 men in the assault. 
“June! 14. a Second assault ‘was’ made after a 
Be ert ris of several days by Farragut's 
fleet. This was also repulsed, with a loss of 

Joo in killed and wounded. Banks now in- 
‘vested the place’ by a series of approaches, 
July 6 the news of the surrender of Vicksburg 
reached Port Hudson, and 3 days later Gard- 
“ner surrendered, with 6,340 men and 51 guns. 
Besides, the garrison Tost ; about 500 prisoners 
or deserters before surrender, and, about 700 
“Killed | and wounded, ~ 

Port Republic (Va.),. Battle of.—June 3 1862, the 
morning after the skirmish between the forces 
of Ewell and Frémont at Cross Keys, Jackson 
drew in Ewell, crossed the branch of the 
“Shenandoah, and, destroying the bridges, cut 
off. 2 brigades of Shields’s advance from Fré- 

; ‘mont, defeated them in battle,and captured 
‘some 450 prisoners and 800 muskets. — 

Port Royal, S. C., blockade of, removed ‘by proc- 
lamation, VI, 89. 

Port Royal (S. C.) Expedition.—Oct. 29, 1861, a 
strong naval and military expedition left 

* Hampton Roads under command of Commo- 
dore Samuel F. Du Pont and Gen. Thomas 

“W. Sherman. The fleet was composed of 
the steam frigate Wabash, 14 gunboats, 22 
first-class and 12 smaller steamers, and 26 
Sailing vessels. The land forces under Sher- 
man consisted of 13 regiments of volunteers, 


~ forming 3 brigades and numbering 10,000 men. 


After a tempestuous voyage the fleet arrived 
off Port Royal, S.C., Nov. 3. Upon each sideof 
the mouth of the Broad River is an island on 
which the Confederates had built forts. On 
Bay Point Fort Beauregard mounted,23 guns 
and on Hilton Head, opposite, Fort Walker had 
6, some of them of the largest caliber, A fleet 
of 8steamets lay inside the harbor. The guns 
of the forts were fully manned by 1,700 South 
Carolinians, and a field battery with 500 men 
supported one of them. On the 7th Cu Pont 
brought his gunboats into action. He maneu- 
vered his fleet in a ctrcle around the harbor be- 
tween the forts, firing broadsides as he passed 
the Confederate batteries, _ His shells wrought 
havocin the works, but the moving ships. were 
little damaged. For 4 hours the battle raged, 
when the garrison retreated, leaving every- 
thing behind. Forty-three guns were cap- 
tured. Hilton Head was made the center of 
later naval operations. 


Portage Lake, Mich., act authorizing, establish- 


ment of new harbor lines in, returned, IX, 71, 
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Porter, David: Kites tre : 
ut BAER in command of, aiwidee al British, 
I, 549. eR 
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Naval talents of, cereal on, Uy, 213. 
Porter, David D.:  . 


Admiral of Navy, death of, ciposteney oa 
honors to be paid memory of, IX, 134; 165. 
Captain in Navy, nomination of, VI, 155... : 
Rear-admiral in Navy, nomination , of, VI, 
192. : 
Thanks of Congress to, recommended, VI, 76, 
83, 16kepry 4 ‘ Hine [yerapsast 
Porter, Fitz John: pref Lovotaiet? 
. Act for relief of, vetoed, VII, 2 220.55 a4: 
Appeal of, referredjto, VIII, 270.) 4). 5) 
Proceediggs and report. of board in case of, 
referred to, VII, 522. 
Relieved from command of corps,, VI, 124. 
Sentence of court-martial in case of,in part 
remitted, VIII, 125. 
Porter, Horace, member of court to ese assassins 
of President Lincoln, etc., VI, 336. 
Relieved from duty, VI, 336. 
Porter, Moses, mentioned, II, 132. 
Portland Company, bill for relief of, vetoed, 1x, 
92. 
Portlanat Oreg., Dreclained faa of Aetivery, V 


50. 
Porto Rico. ( See Puerto Rico. iY 
Ports. (See Rivers and Harbors.) 


Portsmouth, N. H., dry dock at, about completed, 
V, 133. 

. Site for, II, 368. 

Portsmouth, Ohio, act to <rect public building 
at, vetoed, VIII, 567. 

‘Portugal.—A Kingdom of western Europe It 
extends from lat. 36° 58’ to 42° 10/ north and 
from long. 6° 10! to 9° 30! west. It is, bounded 
by Spain on the north and east and by the At- 
lantic Ocean on the south and west. The prin- 
cipal exports are wine, cork, fish, live: stock, 
and copper, The trade is mostly with Great 
Britain, Brazil, the United States, and France. 
Portugal is a hereditary constitutional mon- 
archy, the legislative power being vested in 
the Cortes, The territory was partly included 
in the ancient Lusitania. Portugal became a 
Kingdom under Alfonso I in 1139, and was'a 
great maritime power. in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, It has an area of 36,038 
sq. miles; population (1900), 5,428, 659. 

Portugal (see also Lisbon; Oporto): j 
Blockade established by, claims of United 

States growing out of, IT,.535,550; III, 24. ° 

Brazil, questions with, respecting escape of 

insurgent Admiral Da Gama, IX, 524. 
Citizens of, effort made to improve condition 
of, II, 193, 217. 

Claims of United States against, II, 508, 550, 594; 
III, 24, 98; IV, 418, 603; V, 12; 82, 144,226. 
(See also; General Armstrong, The; AbsiEs; 
The, ) 

Admitted, but payment of, delayed, IIT, 237. 

Convention for adjustment of, referred to, 
V, 82, 106, 119. 

Payment of, II, 594; III, 24, 149, 532; V, 119. 


oat 


Portagal—Continned. 
pe oaerer relations with, II, 242. 
tee sent'to protect American interests, II, 


Eavneke privilege extended, by proclama- 
tion, IX, 398. 
Cotton culture in African possessions of, re- 
ferred to, VI, 66. 
Diplomatic relations with, resumed, IT, 445. 
Duties on rice reduced by, ITI, 24. 
Friendly disposition of, toward United States, 
II, 353- 
Government of, removed to Lisbon, IT,’ 105. 
Internal tranquillity restored to, III, 98: 
Minister of United States in, I, 
Salary of, referred to, VI, 469. 
Railroad in, operated by American citizens 
seized by Government of, IX, 35. 
Claim regarding, submitted to arbitration, 
TX, t11. 
' Relations with, I, 97, 176; II, 251. 
Revenue laws of United States, complaints of, 
against, referred to, IV, 103. 
Slavery in colonies of, abolition of, discussed, 
VII, 335- : 
Treaty with, referred to, III, 604,622; IV, 41, 274. 
Vessels of— 
Discriminating duties on, suspended by 
proclamation, VII, 126. 
Report regarding, II, 572; III, 224. 
Requested by Portugal, TIT, 223.0 
Duties on, IT, 572. 
Proclamation levying duties on, III, 372. 
Referred to, ITI, 375. 
Vessels of United States seized or interfered 
with by, I, 507, 535, 550; III, 24. 
Vice-consul of, to United States, exequatur bf, 
revoked, VII, 84. 
Wines of, duties on, referred to, IV, 274, 400. 
Post-Office.—The post-office has existed in 
America from almost the earliest settlement. 
In the more thickly settled Colonies of the 
North some meager arrangements for postal 
communication were made previous to 1692. 
Feb. 17 of that year King William and Queen 
Mary granted to Thomas Neale a patent 
making him postmaster-general for the Colo- 
nies. Before this time letters had been 
deposited in coffee houses to be taken by those 
fo whom they were addressed or carried to 
them by their neighbors. The first legislation 
on the subject is found in the records of the 
general court of Massachusetts for 1639, and 
the next in the colonial law of Virginia in 
1657. Gradually a postal service was estab- 
lished between the several Colonies along the 
coast, and in 1672 there was a monthly post 
between New York and Boston. One of the 
first acts of the Continental Congress was the 
establishment of post-offices and post routes 
from Falmouth, Me., to Savannah, Ga. Ben- 
jamin Franklin was the first Postmaster- 
General, and under his practical management 
the postal service was soon extended through- 
out the Colonies. Newspapers were generally 
published by the postmasters of the several 
cities, and their papers had not only been 
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_ sent free through the mails, but all othershad 
ded, the first to give 


been Franklin was 

~ equa Sees to me Es blishers, 

sare a small sum was charged as postage, 
_ which s seems to have been a perquisite of the 
"postmaster, ‘but no re: 
"charged under the law until 1792, 
Post-Of ice Building: 
Destruction of, by fire referred to, ut, 264. 
Erection of 
Appropriation for, seeaamer dl UI, 264; 
TV, 58. 

_ Recommended, III, 258, : 503. 

Erection of, for joint use of Washington City 
post-office and Post-Office PERG ARERE 2 rec- 
ommended, “TX, 44. ' 

Extension of, referred to, V 382, 384. 

Heating and ventilating of, referred ten¥ % 579) 
581. 

Referred to, III, 581. 

Uniform standard in amount of gross, receipts 
to fix right of community to, recommenda- 
tions regarding, vIn, 792. 


Post-Office Department.—One of the eight EKxec- 


utive Departments of the Government, , _The 
head of this Department is called the Postmas- 
ter-General, In 1774, when Benjamin Frank- 
lin was deprived of his office as postmaster- 
general of the American Colonies. by. the King 
because of his opposition to the course of Par- 
liament in dealing with the colonists, William 
Goddard planned a constitutional post-office. 
This was laid before Congress and adopted 
July 26, 1775, and Franklin was made Postmas- 
ter-General. ‘The Articles of Confederation 
and the Constitution both gave Congress power 
over the matter. Congress in 1790 continued 
the post-office with little substantial change. 
There were several temporary enactments, 
but in 1794 the Department was permanently 
established. The plan to conduct the post- 
office system merely on the expense-paying 
basis originated about 1840, 
term for postmasters was instituted, ‘The 
Postmaster-General was not made a member 


of the Cabinet until 1829, during President: 


Jackson’s Administration, The following gen- 
tlemen have been Postmasters-General under 
the Constitution: Samuel Osgood, Massachu- 
setts ; Timothy Pickering, Pennsylvania; Jo- 
seph Habersham, Georgia; Gideon Granger, 
Connecticut; Return J. Meigs, jr., Ohio; John 
Mclean, Ohio; William T. Barry, Kentucky; 
Amos Kendall, Kentucky; John M, Niles, 
Connecticut; Frarcis Granger, New York; 
Charles A. Wickliffe, Kentucky; Cave John- 
son, Tennessee; Jacob Collamer, Vermont; 
Nathan K. Hall, New York; Samuel D, Hub- 
bard, Connecticut: James Campbell, Pennsyl- 
vanta; Aaron V. Brown, Tennessee; Joseph 
Holt, Kentucky ; Horatio King, Maine; Mont- 
gomery Blair, District of Columbia; William 
Dennison, Ohio; Alexander W. Randall, Wis- 
consin; John A. J. Creswell, Maryland; J. W. 
Marshall, Virginia; Marshall Jewell, Connec- 
ticut ; James N, Tyner, Indiana ; David M, Key, 
Tennessee; Horace Maynard, Tennessee; 
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Thomas L. James, New York; Timothy 0. 
‘Howe, Wisconsin; Walter Q. Gresham, Indi- 
ana; Frank Hatton, Iowa; William F. Vilas, 
Wisconsin; Don M. Didiehisow: Michigan ; 
John Wanamaker, Pennsylvania; Wilson S. 
Bissell, New York; William I. Wilson, West 
Virginia; James A. Gary, Maryland, and 
Charles Emory Smith, Pennsylvania; oe 
C. Payne, Wisconsin.. 

Post-Office Department: 

Act regarding post-office vetoed, VII, 385. 
Assistant for, recommended, VIII, 353, 517. 
Building for. (See Post-Office Building.) 
Clerks in, referred to, VI, 387. 
Discussed. (See Postal Service discussed.) 
Funds of, deficit in, ITI, 116; V, 410, 576. 
Issuance of commissions to officials by Post- 
master-General recommended, VII, 109, 239. 
Laws of, recommendations regarding, IT, 215. 
Reforms in, recommended, IX, 731. 
Revenues and expenditures of— 
Appropriation for, IV, 349; V, 461. 
Bill providing for, failure of, to pass, V, S71. 
Discussed by President— 
Adams, J. Q., IT, 311, 363, 390, 419. 
Arthur, VIII, 52, 141, 182. 
Buchanan, V, 461, 523, 525, 576. 
Cleveland, VITI, 352, 516, 792; IX, 448, 537, 729. 
Fillmore, V, 89, 134. 
Grant, VII, 40, 197, 249, 296, 409. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 116, 198, 321. 
Hayes, VII, 474, 500, 574, 622. 
Jackson, IT, 460, 527; IIT, 34, 116, 174, 257. 
Johnson, VI, 363, 452, 577, 684. 
Lincoln, VI, 51, 131, 185, 249. 
McKinley, X, 119 
Monroe, IT, 215, 258. 
Pierce, V, 215, 289, 339, 410. 
Polk, IV, 414, 505, 652. 
Tyler, IV, 49, 203, 349. 
Van Buren, ITI, 393, 502, 538, 619. 
Treasurer for, should be appointed ITI, 117. 

Post-Offices: 

Classification of fourth-class, recommended, 

TX, 740. 

Clerks in, legislation regarding classification 

of, recommended, VIII, 793. 

Consolidation of, recommended, IX, 732, 740. 
Number of, II, 215; X, 119. 

Increase in, IT, 311, 367, 390, 419; III, 393, 502, 
538; IV, 505; V, 89, 134, 461; VII, 249, 622; VIII, 
182, 791; IX, 321, 449, 539- 

Recommending fourth-class, IX, 740. 

Post Roads. (See Mail Routes.) 

Postage.—The price established by law to be 
paid for the conveyance of a letter or other 
mailable matter by a public post. Rates of 
postage were fixed by the Continental Con- 
gress in 1789 as follows: Single letters under 60 
miles, 7.4 cents; between 60 and too miles, 11.1 
cents; between 100 and 200 miles, 14.8 cents, 
and 3.4cents for each additional 100 miles. As 
early as 1794 a delivery system was inaugu- 
rated, a fee of 2 cents being required for each 
letter delivered. In 1814 the rates of postage 
were increased by 50 per cent, but the old rate 
was restored in 1816. Mails were first carried 
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on horseback, tater py stage coach, and in 1834 
by railway. July 7, 1838, Congress declared 
every railroad to be a mail route. In 1847 and 
1848 post-offices were established at Astoria, 
San Diego, Monterey,andSan Francisco, The 
rate of postage between the Atlanticand Pacific 
coasts was fixed at gocents, Mar. 3, 1851, letter 
postage was reduced to 3 cents per half ounce 
for distances under 3,000 miles, postage pre- 
paid. In 1857 prepayment of postage was re- 
quired on all transient printed matter, By act 
of Mar. 3, 1883, postage on all first-class mail 
matter was reduced to 2cents per ounce. Mer- 
chandise was first admitted to the mails in 
1861. Registration was begun in 1855, and pos- 
tal money orders were first issued in 1864. The 
free-delivery system was established in 1872 in 
cities of 50,000 population or over, and in 1887 
the system was extended. 

Postage (see also Franking Privilege): 
Census papers, discussed, IT, 85. 
Increase in, recommended, V, 525. 
On census papers discussed, II, 85. 
Reduction in— 

Discussed, IV, 349, 414, 562; V, 22, 135, 177, 410; 
VIII, 248, 352, 516. 
Recommended, III, 257, 619; IV, 653; V, 22, 89; 
VIII, 141, 182,249. 
Revenue derived from. (See Post-Office De- 
partment, revenues, etc., of.) 

Postage Stamps.—An official mark or stamp 
affixed to or embossed on letters sent through 
the mails as evidence of the prepayment of 
postage. Adhesive stamps were made as an 
experiment by James Chalmers in his print- 
ing office in Dundee in 1834, but they were not 
made public till November, 1837. In February, 
1837, Sir Rowland Hill proposed a postage 
stamp for prepayment of letter postage. In 
1840 Mulready’s envelope was introduced, bear- 
ing an allegorical design of England attract- 
ing the commerce of the world, but this was 
soon superseded by the adhesive stamp. Local 
stamps were in use in various cities in the 
United States as early as 1842—in New York, 
St. Louis, Baltimore, and Brattleboro, By act 
of Mar. 3, 1847, the use of postage stamps was 
authorized, and issues of 5 and 10 cent stamps 
were made by the Government, bearing, 
respectively, designs of the heads of Franklin 
and Washington. In 1851 three new values 
were added—1, 3, and 12 cents. From this 
time till 1860 a complete series was issued in 
values from 5 to 90cents. In 1869 a new series 
was brought out in various designs, such as 
a horseman, a locomotive, eagle, steamship, 
landing of Columbus, Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, heads of Franklin, Washington, and 
Lincoln. The series of 1870-1872 bore heads 
of Franklin, after Rupricht’s bust; Jackson, 
after Powers; Washington, after the bust by 
Houdon; Lincoln, after Volk; Stanton, from a 
photograph; Jefferson, after Powers’s statue; 
Clay, after the bust by Hart; Webster, after the 
Clevenger bust; Scott, after the bust by Coffee; 
Hamilton, after Cerrachi; and Perry, from 
Wolcott's statue, At the International Postal 
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‘Conference held at Berne, Switzerland, in: 


1874, the Universal Postal Union was formed, 
with rates of 5 cents per half ounce on all 
letters passing between the countries compos- 
ing the union, In 1875 a 5-cent stamp was 
issued for this foreign service, bearing the 
head of Jackson, taken from a photograph, 
and in 1882 another of the same value with 
the head of Garfield. Stamped envelopes were 
issued in 1852 and postal cards in 1872. 
Postal Congress, International, at— 
Berne, VII, 296. 
Lisbon, VIII, 353. 
Paris, VI, 186. 

New convention adopted by, VII, 501. 
Washington, IX, 732. 
Postal Conventions: 
Discussed, VI, 186; VII, 198; VIII, 353. 
Embarrassment arising under, referred to, 

VII, 501. 
With— 

Bahama Islands, VIII, 792. 

Barbados, VIII, 792. 

Belgium, VI, 577, 685; VII, 249. 

Canada, VIII, 249, 792. 

China, VI, 577. 

Costa Rica, VI, 83. 

France, VII, 296. 

Germany, VI, 577, 685; VII, 249. 

Great Britain, IV, 678; V, 22, 188; ibe 452, 577) 

635, 685. 

Honduras, VIII, 792. 

Italy, VI, 577, 685. 

Japan, VII, 249. 

Mexico, VI, 34, 63; VIII, 792. 

Ratification of, referred to, VI, 73. 

Netherlands, VI, 577, 685. 

New South Wales, VIII, 296. 

Newfoundland, VII, 249. 

Sweden and Norway, VII, 249. 

Switzerland, VI, 577, 685; VII, 296. 
Postal Crimes, act relating to, etc, returned, 
VIII, 619. 
Postal Curreney.—Duriig the Civil War, when 
silver became very scarce, a substitute for frac- 
tional currency was invented by Gen. Spinner, 
United States Treasurer under President Lin- 
coln. It consisted of postage stamps pasted 
upon paper used for Government securities 
and representing different sums, These pieces 
of paper were circulated among the clerks of 
the Department and became for a while the 
medium of exchange in a small way. 
Postal Notes. (See Money-Order System.) 
Postal Sayings Banks recommended by Presi- 

dent— 
Arthur, VIII, 52. 
Grant, VII, 198, 250. 
Hayes, VII, 622. 


Postal Service: 


Abuses of, discussed, VIII, 53, 143; IX, 538, 730. 

Civil service in, discussed, IX, 540, 740. (See 
also Railway Mail Service.) 

Communication with Santiago, Cuba, order re- 
garding, X, 352. 

Consolidation of post-offices recommended, IX, 
732; 749. 
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Postal Service—Continued. ‘ 
Correspondence with foreign countries, sect- 
rity required in, III, 258. 
Discussed by President— 
Adams, J. Q., II, 311, 363, 390, 419. 
Arthur, VIII, 52, 141, 182, 248, . 
Buchanan, V, 461, 525, 570, 576, 653. 
Cleveland, VIII, 352, 515, 791; UX, 448, 538, 729. 
Fillmore, V, 89, 134, 177: 
Grant, VIT, 40, 109, 149, 197; 249, 296; 351 409- 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 43, 116, 124, 198, 321. 
Hayes, VII, 474, 500, 574, 621. 
Jackson, II, 460, 526, 6053 III, 33, 116, 174, 257+ 
Johnson, VI, 363, 452, 577) 684., 
Lincoln, VI, 51, 131, 185, 249. 
McKinley, X, 119, 161. 
Monroe, II, 215, 255. 
Pierce, V, 215, 289, 339, 410. 
Polk, IV, 414, 505, 562, 652. 
Taylor, V, 21. 
Tyler, IV, 49, 88, 203, 270, 349. 
Van Buren, IIT, 393, 502, 538, 618. 
Washington, I, 66, 83, 107, 128, 132. 
Employees in, number of, X, 119. 


Expenditures for. (See Post-Office Depart- — 


ment.) 

Foreign postal arrangements and routes re- 
ferred to, IV, 322, 561, 563, 578, 652; V, 22, 161, 
188; VI, 131, 367, 388, 452, 685; VII, 197, 249, 5705 
VIII, 53; 353) 516; TX, 124, 199. 

Franking privilege discussed. (See Franking 
Privilege. ) ; 

Frauds in, discussed, VIII, 53, 143. 

Free-delivery system— 

Discussed and recommendations regarding, 
VII, 250; VIII, 182, 249, 352, 517, 791; LX, 321, 
449, 539; X, 226. 

Extension of, to towns of 5,000 population 
recommended, IX, 198. 

In Spanish-American War discussed, X, r19. 

Inadequate facilities extended rural commu- 
nities discussed and recommendations re- 
garding, IX, 198. 

Inspector service, recommendations regard- 
ing, IX, 731. 

Mail— 

Communication with Australia, recommen. 
dations regarding, IX, 124. 

Depredations on, allowance to witnesses in 
cases of prosecution referred to, ITI, 539. 

Import duty on foreign, recommended, VII, 
575: 

Modification of law regulating rates upon 
second-class matter recommended, IX, 538, 
730: 

Publications for instigating slaves to insur- 
rection sent through, discussed, III, 175. 

Mail routes. (See Mail Routes. ) 

Mail transportation— 

Act making appropriations for transporta- 
tion by steamers and otherwise vetoed, V, 
322. 

Annual cost of, V, 134, 290, 339, 525; VII, 197, 296. 

Between Atlantic and Pacific discussed, V, 
368, 596, 653. 

Between Washington and New Orleans, ir- 
tegularity of, referred to, V, 350. 
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Postal Service—Continued, a 
Mail transportation—Continued. 

Cost of, to Pacific coast, etc., referred to, vit, 
1295 

Fraudulent bonds accompanying bids and 
contracts for, VIII, 68. 

Joint resolution in regard to carrying mail 
from St. Joseph, Mo., to Placerville, Cal., 
reasons for applying pocket veto to, V, 542. 

Laws to prevent transmission of lottery ad- 
vertisements discussed, and recommenda- 
tions regarding, TX, 44,80, 116. 

Legislation to protect, REP E SASH; VII, 

2) 1 FE 
Mouey-order system discussed, II, 419; VIII, 52, 

352, 792; IX, 321, 449, 539. 

Money orders, international, discussed, IX, 

449, 539- 

Ocean mail post-offices, establishment of, dis- 

cussed, IX, 198. 

Penn Yan, N. Y., agent to take charge of post- 

office at, referred to, VI, 601. 

Post routes. (See Mail Routes.) 

Postal notes. (See Money-order system, ate.) 
Postal treaties. (See Postal Conventions.) 
Railway— 

Authority to compel railroads to carry mail 
recommended, VIII, 793. 

Compensation for— 

Change in, recommended, VIL, 40. 

Discussed, VIII, 515. 

Exorbitant, II; 174; IV, 88; V,,215. 

Reduction of, VII, 575. 

Should be regulated by Congress, IIT, 175; 
IV, 88. 

Contracts demand attention of Congress, III, 
257) 503; 5393 V, 410. 

Contracts for, should be made by Postmaster 
General on equitable basis, ITI, 257. 

Discussed. (See Postal Service discussed.) 

Railway Mail Service. (See Railway Mail 
Service. ) 
Registry system discussed, VIII, 52. 
Second-class mail matter, change in ‘law re- 
garding, recommended, IX, 538, 730. 
Special-delivery stamps— 
Discussed, IX, 449, 539- 
Recommended, VIII, 249. 
Star routes— 

Decrease in, referred to, VIII, 52. 

‘Fraudulent bids referred to, VIII, 68. 

Increase in, recommended, VII, 575. 

Prosecution of frauds in service, VIII, 53, 143. 

Steamboat— 
Discussed, VI, 452; VIII, 53. 
Referred to, ITI, 539. 
Steamship— 

Advertisements issued for lines of, IX, 199. 

American vessels compelled to carry mail 
discussed, VIII, 245. 

Between United States and Brazil referred 
to, VI, 367, 388; VII, 570. 

Contracts for, referred to, IV, 652; VIII, 353; 
IX, 322, 539. 

Differences with companies discussed, VIII, 
516, 

Discussed, IX, ‘199, 322, 
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Postal Service—Continued., 
<t Continued, 
‘Establishment of lines of,, recommended, I, 
350; VI, 622; TX, 57,322, 
Expenses of, referred to, V, 75, 215; Th i 
ee EEL, 52+ rF 
- Post-offices established on, 1x, 198. 533 
Special grants to, recommended, VI, 249. 
Subsidies to, VII, 197,352... | 
Views of Postmaster-General regarding, 
VI, 363. etnihiul siqodanegtiol 
_Union of telegraphic system and, discussed. 
(See Telegraph Lines, SOvRRER control 
of.) 
Unit of weight in rating Stateless Reais dis- 
cussed, VIII, 249. 
Unlawful publications prohibited from, using, 
III, 175. : 
Postal Treaties. (See Postal Conventions.) 
Postal Union, International (see also Postal 
Congress, International): 
Conyention for establishment of, VII, 296. 
Postal Union, Universal, discussed, VII, 622; VIII, 
535, TX,539, 732 ! 
Postmaster-General : 
Disclaims any intended disrespect i in comin 
nication to Senate, ITI, 528. 
Post-office building, report of, recommending 
erection of, ITI, 264. 
Postmasters appointed by, referred to, V, 33. 
Report of, recommending erection ,of; new, - 
post-office building, III, 264. 
Postmasters : 
Amount due from, I, 215. ' ; 
Appointment of, by Petes ere cue] re- 
ferred to, V, 33. 
Appointments of, referred to, IV, 155. 
Classification of fourth-class, -discussed and 
recommendations regarding, IX, 740. 
Compensation to, discussed, IT, 215; V,410; VII, 
409; VIII, 792. 
Ynterference with, discussed, VII, 409; IX, 115. 
yelative merit of, plan to indicate, recom- 
mended, IX, 44, 54. 
Potomac, The, instructions given commander of, 
at Sumatra, IT, 575. 
Potomac River: 
Bridges over, in District of Columbia. (See 
District of Columpbia.) 
Improvement of, recommended, VI, 478, 506, 
580, 627; VIII, 64. 
Bill for, submitted, VII, 581. 
Lands lying on, referred to, I, 136. 
Pottawatomie Indians.—A tribe of the Algon- 
quian stock of Indians. When first known 
(about 1670) they, lived on the Noquet Islands, 
in Green Bay, Wis. At the close of the seven- 
teenth century they were established on the 
Milwaukee River, at Chicago, and on the St. 
Joseph River. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century they possessed the country 
around the head of Lake Michigan from the 
Milwaukee River, Wis., to the Grand River, 
Mich., extending south into Ulinois and in 
Indiana to the Wabash River. They took a 
prominent part in Pontiac’s War and in the 
War of the Revolution, when they fought on 
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the British side, as theyalso did during the War 
of 1812. The name Pottawatomie signifies “ fire- 
makers,” and has reference to their secession 
from the Ojibwas and making fires for them- 
selves, A large tract was assigned to them on 
the Missouri, In 1867 1,400 of them became 
citizens, but the Prairie Band continued under 
the Indian Department. Their present num- 
ber in the pianteg States and Canada is about 
“1,500. 
Pottawatomie Indians: 
‘Agreement between Cherokee Commission 
and, IX, 79. 
Pracainted. IX, 156. 
Location of lands ceded to Indiana by, Il, 535- 
Removyal of, ITI, 498. 
Treaty with, I, 363, 290, 397, 434, 439, 460, 478, 569, 
581, 582; II, 21, 47, 322, 347, 365, 374, 395; 422) 
423, 425, 430, 464, 466, 607; IIT, 38, 126, 135, 227, 
272, 279; IV, 454; VI, 61, 155, 382, 519; X, 61. 
Complaints regarding, VI, 62. 
Instructions to commissioners in conclud- 
ing, X, 46. 

Potter, Elisha R., correspondence regarding 
Dorr’s Rebellion, IV, 288, 295, 296. 

Potts, Jane, act granting pension to, vetoed, VIII, 
720. 

Powder, Smokeless: 

Adoption of, recommended, IX, 696. 
Development of, IX, 324. 

Powell, Joseph W., naval cadet, to be made en- 
sign for attempting to rescue force of the Mer- 
rimac, X, 81. 

Powell, L. E., treaty with Indians concluded by, 
IV, 671. 

Powell, Lazarus W., sent to Utah during troubles 
with Mormons, V, 505. 

Powers, Hiram, American sculptor, negotiations 
with, regarding work of art for Capitol, V, 377. 

Powers, Foreign (see also the several powers): 
Claims against, referred to, V, 535, 536. 

Claims of, arising out of War between the 
States discussed, VI, 127; VII, 132. 
Collection of commercial relations of, referred 
to, IT, 63, 206. 
Commerce of. (See Commerce of Foreign 
Powers. ) f 
Commerce with. (See Commerce.) 
Duties levied by, export, referred to and rec- 
ommendation, VIII, 157. 
Expeditions against— 
Discussed by President— 
Arthur, VIII, 53. 
Buchanan, V, 447, 466, 649. 
Fillmore, V, 107, 113, 16r. 
Jefferson, I, 406, 407, 412, 429. 
Johnson, VI, 457, 460. 
Monroe, IT, 13, 14, 21, 23, 32, 40, 51, 200, 
Pierce, V, 208, 246. 
Polk, IV, 605. 
Taylor, V, 11, 47. 
“Van Buren, III, 399. 
Washington, I, 154. 
Proclamations against, by President— 
Buchanan, V, 496. 
Cleveland, IX, 591, 694. 
Fillmore, V, 111, 112. 
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Expeditions Caniaeokadeluce 
Proclamations against, by President 
Grant, VII, 85, 91. 
Jefferson, I, 404. 
Johnson, VI, 433. 
Madison, I, 561. ; 
- Pierce, V, 271, 272, ea 
Taylor, V, 17. ; 
Tyler, IV, 57. 
Washington, I, 157." 
Explosives, order to prevent’ shipment of, 
abroad, VIII, 228. 
Export duties levied by, referred to, VIII, fo: 
Imprisonment of sas ta a citizens by. Wo 
Imprisonment. ) 
Imprisonment of citizens of, by United States. 
(See the several powers. ) 
Intermeddling of, with Indians ‘Lerecvee" to, 
IH, 511. 
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Ministers of, to United States. (See the sév- 


eral powers.) 

Ministers of United States to. (See Ministers 
of United States.) ; * 
Neutral rights of. (See Neutral Rights, ) 

Peace with, should not be interfered ith by 
American citizens, I, 128. 

Relations with, referred to, VI, 84. 

Revenues and finances of, referred to, VI, 71. 

Subjects of, in United States. (See Aliens; 
Naturalized Citizens. ) 

Treaties with, referred to, IV, 688; VI, 690; VIII, 
264. (See also the several powers.) 9° 
Vessels of United States seized by authorities 

of. (See Vessels, United States.) 


Powers of Federal and State Governments dis- 


cussed by President— 
Arthur, VIII, 120, 184, 221. 


Buchanan, V, 431, 450, 497, 543, 553, 599, 608, 614, 


619, 626, 637, 655. 

Cleveland, VIII, 375, 407, 411, 557, 778, 827, 837; 
TX, 492, 578, 677. 

Fillmore, V, 90. 

Grant, VII, 38, 172, 216, 242, 305. 

Harrison, Benj., IX, 54, 127, 331. 

Hayes, VII, 493, 514, 52h 532, 536, 541, 545, 560, 591, 
592, 601. 

Jackson, IT, 451, 461, 483, 508, 514, 519, 557, 578, 638; 
ITI, 5, 56, 69, 118, 132, 176, 231. 

Jefferson, I, 409, 456. : 

Johnson, VI, 353, 372, 395; 398, 405, 413, 422, 445, 472, 
483, 489, 492, 498, 531, 536, 558, 568, 583, 622, 639, 
646,648, 650, 651, 672, 691. 

Lincoln, VI, 5, 20, 68, 73, 85, 134. 

Madison, I, 489, 490, 555, 584. 

Monroe, II, 18, 142, 144. 

Pierce, V, 218, 222, 247, 256, 257, 322, 341, 386, 387, 
388, 397. 

Polk, IV, 460, 606, 610, 640, 656, 

Tyler, IV, 63, 68, 88, 183, 190, 330. 

Washington, I, 194. 


Prairie Grove (Ark.), Battle of.—Sept. 19, 1862, 


President Lincoln directed that Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, and the eastern portion of 
Indian Territory should constitute the De- 
partment of the Missouri, to be commanded 
by Brig. Gen, Samuel R. Curtis. The only 


“important engagement that occurred in 
depectment while arts pi in Rae laa 
at Prairie Fad Ark, The Confederate Gen- 
eral Thomas C. Hindman was on his cway 
north Linto. Missouri with a large force when, 
on Dec. 4s, 1862, he encountered the united 
forces of Generals James G. Blunt and Francis 
J. Herron. During the engagement which 
ensued the Federals lost 1,148 and the Con- 
federates 1,317. ‘The latter retired during the 
night. 

Preble, Edward: 
Energy and judgment displayed by, I, 377. 
Medal presented to, March 3,1805, for gallantry. 
Mentioned, I, 364. 


Preble, George H. : 


Commander in Navy, nomination of, and rea- 
sons therefor, VI, 153. 
Thanks of Congress to, recommended, VI. 76. 
Preble, William P., mentioned, IT, 559. 


Precious Metals. (See Coins and Coinage; Gold 


and Silver.) 

Preemption Laws.—The first law regulating the 
preemption of and payment for public lands 

_was passed Mar. 3, 1801. It was a special act 
affecting the Symmes colonization scheme on 
the Miami River. A number of preemption 
laws were passed, most of them of a more or 
less special nature. The first general law was 
passed in 1830. The law of 1841 granted, in 
consideration of residence and improvement, 
freedom of entry upon 160acres of publiclands 
to any person over 21 years of age; 12 to 33 
months were allowed for payment, and the 
amount to be paid varied with the situation and 
value of the tract preempted. The law of 1841 
was repealed in 1891, since which time there 
has been no legislation on the subject. 

Preemption Laws: 

Discussed, III, 496, 536; VI, 453; VII, 110; IX, 49. 
Recommended, III, 389; IV, 409. 
Amendments to law recommended, IV, 558, 
650. 
Repeal of preemption act recommended, VIII, 
183, 250, 522. 

President, The.—Previous to the War of 1812 
American commerce had suffered consider- 
ably at the hands of British cruisers, which 
hovered about our coasts and captured many 
United States vessels bound for France. These 
cruisers also made many impressments of 
sailors. In May, 1811, Commodore John 
Rodgers, commanding the American frigate 
President, was ordered to put to sea from 
Chesapeake Bay and protect our commerce. 
When 30 miles off Cape Charles, May 16, 
Rodgers gaye chase to the Little Belt, a British 
frigate. The latter fired upon the President, 
attempted flight, and failed to show her colors. 
The fire was returned by the Prestdent, and in 
18 minutes the Little Belt was disabled. A dis- 
pute arose as to which of the commanders was 
at fault, but it was never decided, as the dis- 
cussion was dropped by mutual agreement. 
In September, 1814, the President, under Deca- 
tur, was captured by the Endymion and other 


British vessels, 
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Rapeident nhafiiater Spas, of the earlier organ- 
ized States provided for a president as the ex- 
ecutive head. To avoid misunderstanding and, 
confusion, this was afterwards changed to gov- 
ernor. The first constitutions of Pennsylvania 
and New Hampshire, adopted in 1776, provided 
for an executive council, of which one member 
was president. Delaware, South Carolina, and 
the New Hampshire constitution of 1784 pro- 
vided fora single head, but called him presi- 
dent. South Carolina in 1778, Pennsylvania 
in 1790, and Delaware and New Hampshire in 
1792 altered the title to governor. . 

President of United States.—The title of the 
Chief Executive of the United States, In 1696 
William Penn proposed a plan.for a general 
government for the Colonies in America. 
This plan comprehended a chief executive 
with the title of president. The Albany Con- 
vention proposed that of president-general. 
The Continental Congress had its president. 
In the Convention of 1787 it was decided that 
there should be a single executive, to whom 
the title of President was given. In order to 
be eligible, the President must be 35 years 
of age, a native-born citizen of the United 
States, and a resident within the United States 
for 14 years. He is elected for a term of 
4years by electots chosen by the- different 

States. These electors are chosen by direct 
vote of the people, on ballot tickets usually 
headed by the names of the candidates voted 
for as President and Vice-President, followed 
by the names of the electors, who are pledged 
to vote for these candidates only. (See Elect-~ 
oral College.) The President’s duties and pow- 
ers under the Constitution are to approve or 
veto bills; to grant reprieves and pardons for 
offenses against the United States, except in 
case of impeachment; to make treaties; to nom- 
inate ambassadors and other public ministers, 
consuls, judges of the Federal courts, etc., and, 
by and with the consent of the Senate, appoint 
such officers; to fill vacancies that may occur 
during the recess of the Senate by granting 
commissions which shall expire at the end of 
the next session; toconvene one or both Houses 
of Congress, and to adjourn Congress to such 
atimeas he may deem properin case it can not 
agree upon an adjournment. He is also com- 
mander in chief of the Army and Navy and of 
the militia of the several States when called 
into the service of the United States. He is 
required to give information to Congress from 
time to time regarding the state of the Union 
and recommend toits consideration such meas- 
ures as he shall judge necessary and expedient; 
receive ambassadors and other public minis- 
ters; see that the laws are faithfully executed, 
etc. Hereceivesa salary of $50,000 pen annum. 
Upto the time of the ratification of the twelfth 
amendment (1804) the President and Vice-Pres- 
ident were not separately voted for, but the can- 
didate for President who received next to the 
highest number of votes was made Vice-Presi- 
dent. Jefferson and J.Q.Adams were elected by 
the House of Representatives, as provided by 
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wi ‘Constitution, neither Presidential ¢ candi- 


te having a majority | of the electoral vote. . 
Byenaait of United States ‘(see also the several 
Presidents): ; r ss 
acre ee es : : 
_ Fixing salary ‘of, vetoed, VII, 380. 
cai 2 ae Congress approved but not signed, 
' whether in force, discussed, I, 287. 
Of Congress ‘duly certified and approved 
“which had not passed discussed, IIT, 134. 
"Providing for performance of duties of, in 
‘case of death, etc., of Vice-President and, 
returned, IX, 239. : 


Appointing power Of, (See ‘Executive Nomi- 


nations.) 

“Appointment of members of House by, in 
whose election they have been officially con- 
cerned discussed, IT, 448, 557. 

Appointments of, referred to, IV, 112. 

Arbitration of boundary dispute between Bra- 
zil and Argentine Republic submitted o 
(See Cleveland, Grover.) 

‘Arbitrator of claim of Italy against Colombia. 

' (See Cleveland, Grover.) 
Bills considered by, time allowed for, dis- 
cussed, V, 462, 529. 
Cabinet of. (See Cabinet.) 
Civil service extended over employees in office 
" of, IX, 800. 


Communications of, to Congress not to be 


questioned by foreign power, III, 178. 

Compensation due, referred to, IT, 323. 

Conduct of public officers, request of House 

_ for documents concerning, declined, II, 278. 

Constitutional amendment— 

Designating officer to succeed, in event of 
vacancy in Presidency and Vice-Presi- 
dency recommended, VI, 639, 691. (See 
also Successor to, fost.) 

Regarding election of, recommended, II, 447, 
518, 557,605; III, 34, 117, 176, 259; VI, 640, 691; 
VII, 242, 445. 

Regarding selection of electors recom- 
mended, IX, 209. 

' Relative to approval of separate items of 
bill and veto of others recommended, VII, 
242; VIII, 138, 187, 253. 

Constitutional function as commander of 
Ariny, act interfering with, discussed, VI, 
472. 

Repeal of, recommended, VI, 673. 

Constitutional meaning of ‘inability to dis- 
charge powers and duties of office of,” 
discussed and recommendations regarding, 
VIII, 65, 147, 187, 253. 

Death of. (See Garfield, James A,; Harrison, 
William Henry; Lincoln, Abraham; Taylor, 
Zachary.) 

Discretionary authority of, to— 

Invite nations to conference on subject of 
coinage recommended, IX, 445. 

Retaliate in cases of discriminating duties 
levied on American vessels recommended, 
VIII, 176, 620. 

Send delegates to foreign conventions, rec- 
ommendation: regarding, VIII, 127, 176, 
240; IX, 111; X, roo. 
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Discretionary authority which can 

lated by Congress se not be exercised 

by, III, 168. 

Discretionary power ‘of, over nominations, re- 
moyals, and other acts discussed by Presi- 
dent— 

Cleveland, VIII, 375. z 

: Jackson, III, 36, 4,53) 127, 132. Aa 

Monroe, I, 278, ; a 

Polk, IV, 382, 431, 566,602,679. 9. Pry 

Tyler, TV, 50, 88, 105, 220, 227. Re 

Waskington, 1,194. err, ‘a 

Election of— ; : 

Act providing for, and regulating ‘counting. 
of votes in, approved and reasons there 
for, VII, 422. 

Constitutional amendment regarding, rec- 
ommended, II, 447, 518, 557, 605; III, 34,117, 
176, 259; VI, 640, 691; VII, 242, 445. 

Legislation respecting ascertainment and 
declaration of vote Be eg VII, 4115. 
VIII, 64, 147,235. 

Elections discussed— 

1864, VI, 252. ; 

Table showing number of votes cast in, 
as compared with election of 1860, VI, 
255; 

1876, VII, 446. 

1880, VII, 601. — 

1884, VIII, 235. 

1896, IX, 714. 

Electors, method of appointment of, and ef- 
fect of gerrymander discussed, IX, 208. 


‘ 


Constitutional amendment regarding, rec- _ 


ommended, IX, 209. 

Executive acts performed during absence of, 
from seat of Government discussed, VII, 
361. 

Memorandum accompanying message, Vil, 
364. 

Fines remitted by. (See Fines.) 

Foreign intercourse, request of Senate and 
House for information regarding, refused, 
I, 194; IV, 431, 566, 602; V, 154, 155, 159; IX, 
669. 

Referred to, IV, 679. 

Free conndentiat communication with Senate 

should be preserved, II, 327. 2 

Home of, (See Executive Mansion. ) 

Impeachment of. (See Impeachment.) 

Information regarding annexation of ‘Texas 

refused by, IV, 382. 

Law conferring power upon— 

To employ forces for protection of American 
citizens abroad recommended, V, 447, 539, 
569. 

To employ naval forces for protection of 
American vessels recommended, V, 569. 
Meets and advises with Senate respecting 

treaty with Southern Indians, I, 61. 

Militia can not be called into service by, ex- 
cept by authority of Congress, V, 104. 

Modifications in laws regarding, recommend- 
ed, V, 105. 

Nominations of. (See Executive Nomina- 

tions. ) 
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Oath of, and ceremonies attending administra- 
tion of. (See the several Presidents. ) 
Personal interviews with, respecting— 
Appointments to office, rules regulating, dis- 
cussed, IX, 399. 
Business transactions unnecessary, order re- 
garding, VI, 348. 
Pocket vetoes of. (See the severe Presidents; 
the several messages. ) 
Power should be given, to prevent injuries to 
citizens of neighboring nations, III, 399. 
Presents offered, by Imaum of Muscat, recom- 
mendations regarding, III, 592; IV, 316. 
Provisionsand laws respecting election big etc., 
VI, 668. 
Public money, authority of, over, discussed, ITI, 
324. : 
Removals from office discussed. 
als from Office.) 
Right of, to make public confidential informa- 
tion of predecessors discussed, IV, 433. 
Successor to, in event of vacancy in Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency discussed, VI, 639, 691; 
VIII, 365. 
Act regarding, returned, IX, 239. 
Term of, recommendations regarding limita- 
tion of, II, 448; III, 117; VII, 445. 

Thanks of, tendered. (See Thanks of Presi- 
dent.) 
Treaties— 

Power to make, vested in President with con- 
sent of Senate, I, 195. 
Request of House for correspondence regard- 
ing, declined, I, 194. 
Vacancies, power of, to make provisional ap- 
pointments to fill, discussed, V, 659. 
Veto messages of. (Seethe several Presidents; 
the several messages. ) 
Veto power of, discussed, IV, 662; V, 23. 
War, power to declare, discussed, V, 569. 
Executive authority to furnish instant re- 
dress recommended, V, 569. 

Presidential Electors: 

Constitutional amendment regarding selection 
of, recommended, IX, 209. 

Method of appointment of, and effect of gerry- 
mander discussed, IX, 208. 

Presidential Succession.—The Constitution pro- 
vides for the succession of the Vice-President 
in case of the death, removal, resignation, or 
disability of the President, and gives Congress 
power to provide what officer shall succeed in 
case of the death, removal, etc., of the Vice- 
President. In 1793 Congress enacted that in 
such case the President of the Senate should 
succeed, and then the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. This was attended with 
some inconvenience and danger and there 
was some doubt of its constitutionality. An 
act of Congress approved Jan. 19, 1886, provided 
thatthe succession should passto the members 
of the Cabinet in the following order: Secre- 
tary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, Sec- 
retary of War, Attorney-General, Postmaster- 
General, Secretary of the Navy, and Secretary 
ofthe Interigr. The following Vice-Presidents 
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have succeeded to the Presidency on account 
of the death of the President: John Tyler, 
Millard Fillmore, Andrew Johnson, Chester 
A. Arthur, and Theodore Roosevelt. . 

Presque Isle, Pa.: 

Obstructions to entrance of harbor of port of, 
Terr 

Title to, proffered by marine hospital of Penn- 
sylvania, VIII, 148. 

Press, Freedom of.—The first amendment to the 
Constitution, introduced in the First Congress, 
established freedom of speech, religion, and 
the press. Though the Federa. Constitution 
was. originally silent upon the subject, nearly 
all of the States inserted in their constitutions 
clauses permitting freedom of speech and pub- 
lication to every citizen. Abuses of this lib- 
erty were punishable under the common law. 
New York and New Jersey made no provision 
in their first constitutions, but clauses were 
later embodied insuring the widest liberty of 
expression. During British rule of the Colo- 
nies this freedom was much restricted by the 
star chamber press censorship regulation of 
1637, which was confirmed by Parliament in 
1643. 

Pretoria, Republic of, joint resolution relating 
to congratulations from, vetoed, VII, 430. 

Prince of Wales, visit of, to United States, V, 640. 

Princeton, The, construction of, referred to, IV, 
277. 

Princeton (N. J.), Battle of.—The beginning of 
the year 1777 found the British army of 7,000 
or 8,000 men encamped at Princeton, N.J. On 
Christmas night, 1776, Washington had turned 
back his retreating army, recrossed the Dela- 
ware, overcome the Hessians at Trenton, and 
again crossed the Delaware into Pennsylvania. 
To relieve Cadwalader he again crossed the 
river and was ready to march upon Princeton. 
Cornwallis, who had been sent by Howe from 
New York, advanced to meet him with most 
of his army. Washington skillfully passed 
around the left wing of Cornwallis’s army, 
and ‘on Jan. 3, 1777, encountered the British 
rear guard, consisting of 3 regiments and 3 
troops. These were scattered, with the loss of 
about 500, The American loss was 25 or 30, 
besides officers. Cornwallis retreated to New 
Rvunswick and Washington occupied a strong 
position at Morristown, remaining there until 
the latter part of May. 

Printing executed by authority of the severai 
Departments referred to, V, 378. 

Printing Office. (See Government Printing Of- 
fice.) 

Prioleau, Samuel, claim of representatives of, 
refused and reasons therefor, V, 293. 

Prison Congress, International, at— 

St. Petersburg, VIII, 532. 
Stockholm, VII, 454, 512. 

Prison Congress, National, at Baltimore, VII, 
208. 

Prisoners. (See Imprisonment.) 

Prisoners of War. (See War between the States 
War of 1812.) 

Prisons. (See Penitentiaries,) 
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Private Armed Vessels: 

Depredations of, must be checked, I, 370. 

Instructions were issued May 28, 1798, to com- 
manders of armed vessels of United States 
to seize foreign vessels attacking those of 

_. the United States, especially those sailing 

under the flag of the French Republic. 

Issuance of commissions to, discussed, II, 210. 
Referred to, V, 241. 

Proposition to forego resort to, in case of war 
discussed, V¥, 276, 412. 

Private Claims against United States: 

Amount paid on, referred to, IIT, 561, 566. 

Proceedings under act for payment of, sus- 
pended, I, 559. 

Report of commissioners referred to, I, 581. 

Settlement of, by commission recommended, 

LAV e983 7278: 

Private Land Claims. (See Court of Private Land 
Claims. ) 

Private Property : 

Seizure and confiscation of, referred to, VI, 633. 

Shall not be taken for public use without just 
compensation, I, 447. 

Privateering: 

Abolition of, discussed, V, 412. 

Issuance of commissions to vessels for, dis- 
cussed, II, 210; V, 241. 

Not to be resorted to by— 
France in war with Spain, II, 210. 

United States in war with Spain, X, 249. 
Referred to, X, 87. 

Proposition to forego resort to, in-case of war 
discussed, V, 276, 412. 

Referred to, V, 376. 

Priyateers.—Armed vessels owned and officered 
by private persons, but acting under commis- 
sions from the government known as letters 
of marque. It was formerly the custom of all 
nations in time of war to legalize private ves- 
sels to assist the regular navy in blockading 
the ports of an enemy, intercepting supplies, 
and capturing prizes. Vessels so employed 
are called privateers and are supplied with 
letters of marque on condition of their con- 
forming tothe rulesand usages of war. Herein 
lies the difference between privateers and 
pirates (q.v.). These vessels and crews may 
be hired or impressed by the government or 
they may be owned, officered, and sent to sea 
at private expense under government commis- 
sion. The latter has been a favorite way of 
employing sailors and merchant ships when 
commerce has been hampered by war, and to 
a nation with a small navy it affords protection 
against formidable naval foes. The practice 
of privateering has long been looked upon as 
an evil by the most advanced nations. At the 
Declaration of Paris in 1856 (q.v.) one of the 
rules of warfare subscribed to was that ‘ pri- 
vateering is and remains abolished.” ‘The 
United States refused to agree to this clause of 
the declaration on the ground that without 
privateers it would have no adequate sea force 
in time of war. As the agreement was only 
binding on parties thereto, American com- 
merce was left a prey to the ships of all other 


nations. In 1861 Sedans Seward, on behalf 
_ of the United States, made an offer to England 
and France to come under the operation of the 
rules of war subscribed to in the Declaration of 
Paris, but the offer was refused on the ground 


that it would impose an international rule of 


warfare upon the Confederate States then in 
rebellion, In the colonial wars Great Britain 
derived much support from colonial priva- 
teers. Upward of 400 were fitted out and ray- 
aged the French West Indies and made numer- 
ous captures along the coast of France. In 
March, 1776, the Continental Congress accorded 
permission to citizens to fit out privateers 


against the British. During that year 342 Brit- 


ish vessels fella prey to privateers fitted out at 
Salem, Cape Ann, Newburyport, Bristol, and 
other seaports. This sort of warfare became so 
lucrative that sailors could hardly be induced 
to enter the regular service. Jan. 28,1778,an 
American privateer surprised and captured 
the British fort of New Providence, in the 
Bahamas, and a 16-gun man-of-war. During 
the War of 1812 some 500 privateers were fitted 
out. They were mostly schooners or brigs of 
200 or 300 tons and carried from 80 to 100 men. 
Of 400 British vessels captured in 1813 four- 
fifths were taken by privateers. Later in this 
war larger vessels, like the Reindeer, Avon, 
and Blakeley, were built. They did not con- 
fine .themselves to merchant vessels, but 
attacked and frequently captured British war 
ships. They hung about*the coasts of Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the Canary and West 
Indian Islands, and greatly aided the Ameri- 
can cause. 


Prize Agents, accounts of, referred to, II, 204, 247. 
Prize Courts.—Courts which adjudicate the prop- 


erty in vessels captured at sea from a belliger- 
ent. The general rule is that when a captor 
brings home a prize the tribunal of his own 
country has sole jurisdiction over it and the 
decision rendered is binding everywhere. A 
prize court differs from other courts in that the 
property of foreigners is brought within its 
jurisdiction, not voluntarily, as in ordinary 
courts, but by force. During the colonial wars 
prize cases were adjudged by the admiralty 
courts held by colonial governors as’ vice-ad- 
mirals, or by judges whom they appointed, with 
appeal to commissioners in England. With 
the outbreak of the Revolution the States es- 
tablished admiralty courts to hear prize cases. 
The Continental Congress established a court 
of appeals for such cases when in dispute be- 
tween the States. Under the judiciary act of 
1789 the United States district courts were 
made prize courts, with appeal tothe Supreme 
Court. 

Prize Money.—A dividend from the proceeds of 
a captured vessel and her cargo, etc., paid to 
the captors, Prior to Mar. 3, 1899, prize money 
in the United States was distributed according 
to an act of June 30, 1864. If the prize was 
equal or superior to the captor, it became the 
sole property of the latter. If inferior, the 
United States took halfand the captors divided 
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the remainder. Privateers with letters of 

marque kept the whole of the prize unless 

otherwise stipulated in their commissions. By 
the Navy personnel act of Mar. 3, 1899, the law 
authorizing the distribution of prize money 

_ among the captors of vessels was gatas 

Prize Money referred to, V, 32. 

Probert, AnnaA., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 450. 

Proclamations. (See the several Presidents or 

' the several subjects.) 

Proctor, Col., mentioned, I, 111. 

Proctor, Redfield, resignation of, as Secretary of 
War and appointment as United States Sena- 
tor from Vermont referred to, 1X, 195. 

Products. (Sce Agricultural Products; Animals 
and Animal Products.) 

Progressive Labor Party.—At the annual session 
of the United Labor Party held at Syracuse, 
INS ‘Aug. 19, 1886, the radical or socialistic 
Glement withdrew and formed the Progressive 
Labor Party. They advocated a common in- 
heritance of land, wealth, and industries and 
upheld all the tenets of extreme socialism. 

Prohibition.—The prohibition of the manufac- 
ture and sale of alcoholic drinks has long been 
a subject of political discussion in America. 
Long before the Revolution the liquor traffic 
was taxed, and the Continental Congress ad- 
vised the States to pass laws prohibiting the 
distillation of grain. Prohibition became a 
purely State political issue first in the Maine 
legislature in 1837, when a prohibitory bill was 
introduced and defeated. In 1846 a bill with 
the same purpose became a law, but did not 
serve the purpose and was succeeded in 185t 
bya more effective measure drafted by Neal 
Dow. This law provided for search and sei- 
zure, but the Prohibitionists lost their majority 
and the law was repealed. Later a second law 
was passed and is still in force. Following 
the example of Maine, prohibitory laws were 
enacted between 1850 and 1856 in Rhode Island, 

' Massachusetts, Vermont, Michigan, New Vork, 

Iowa, and Connecticut. Prohibition amend- 

ments to the constitutions of several States 

have been passed, but in none except Kansas 
has the Supreme Court upheldthem. Most of 
the States have restrictive laws and a few give 
to each county the option of permitting liquor 
traffic within their limits. Prohibition first 
appeared as a national issue in 1869. Since 

1872 the Prohibitionists have placed Presi- 

dential tickets in the field, with an ever- 

increasing vote. 

Prometheus, The, firing into and seizure of, by 
British vessel, V, 139, 144. 

Property at Sea: 

International agreement to regard, as exempt 
from capture by belligerent powers recom- 
mended, X, 113. 

International conference at Washington for 

security of life and, IX, 33, 58, 63. 
Maritime powers invited to attend, VIII, 
785: 
“Recommended, VIII, 595. 
Treaty with Italy regarding, VII, 144. 


Property, Captured: wengpbod Reis 


Cotton captured and forfeited referred to, VI, 
468. 

Should not be adjudged without regular in- 
vestigation, I, 500. 


Property, Industrial, international convention 


at Paris for protection of, VII, 608; VIE, 207, 
270, 533- 


_ Property, Private: 


Seizure and confiscation of, referred to, VI, 
633. 

Shall not be taken for public use without just 
compensation, I, 447. 


Proprietaries.—American territofy was par- 


celed out by the various crowned heads of 
Europe to personal friends or favorites or in 
recognition of some useful service to the sov- 
ereign. Persons to whom these grants were 
made established what were known as pro- 
prietary governments. The proprietor ap- 
pointed the governor, and in general per- 
formed all those acts of government which are 
usually the prerogative of the Crown. New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the Caro- 
linas, Delaware, and Maryland were proprie- 
tary governments. The laws of Pennsylvania 
and Delaware were subject to the supervision 
of the Crown, but those of Maryland were not. 


Protection.—In political economy the principle 


or system of imposing such duties on imported 
goods as will protect or foster domestic indus- 
tries. Tariffs are either chiefly to produce 
revenue or to afford protection. Nearly all 
American tariffs previous to that of 1824 come 
under the former head. But the principle of 
protection was ably advocated by Secretary 
Hamilton, in his elaborate report on manu- 
factures, in 1791 and by many members of 
Congress from that time to the present. The 
tariff of 1816 was claimed as protective and 
opposed as such by Northern members, while 
Calhoun and other Southerners advocated it. 
Later the relative views of North and South 
were radically changed, and the North be- 
came protectionist, while Southern members 
(except Clay and his Whig followers) were 
for a low tariff for revenue only. The first 
protective tariff bill per se was introduced in 
the House of Representatives in 1820 by Repre- 
sentative Baldwin, of Pennsylvania, from the 
Comunittee on Manufactures. It did not pass, 
but in 1824 a tariff bill became a law with 
average duties of 37 per cent. This was not 
enough for the protection advocates, and in 
1828, after a prolonged commercial depression, 
a high protective tariff, denounced as “‘a bill 
of abominations,” became a law. It was the 
chief cause of the nullification movement 
(q.v.). The Clay-Calhoun tariff of 1833, known 
as the “‘Compromise of 1833,” gradually re- 
duced duties toa revenue basis, The act of 1842 
was protective; that of 1846 (the Walker tariff) 
was strictly a revenue tariff. The Morrill tariff 
of 1861 and all subsequent tariff acts have been 
protective. The duties have been high, run- 
ning from an average of 18 per cent to 48 per 
cent ad valovem on all dutiable articles. 
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Protective Tariff. (See Import Duties discussed.) 
Protestant Church at American embassy at 
Rome, removal of, referred to, VI, 464, 519. 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Alexandria, Va., 
act incorporating, vetoed, I, 489. 
Protests.—The official papers of the Presidents 
as they are sent to Congress are properly des- 
ignated ‘‘messages,”” but on several occasions 


the Chief Executives have sent papers known ‘ 


as “protests.” They are sent in the customary 
message form, but contain the formal protest 
of the President against the action of Congress 
asa whole or of one or the other of the two 
Houses. 

Protests of President— 

Buchanan to proceedings of House, V, 6=4, 619. 
Jackson to resolutions of Senate charging him 
with violating Constitution and laws, III, 69. 
Additional statement regarding, III, 93. 
. Johnson to act depriving him of command of 
Army, VI, 472. 
Tyler to action of House in adopting report as- 
sailing his official conduct, IV, 190. 

Proteus, The.—The vessel in which Gen. Adol- 
phus W. Greely, with 24 men, sailed from St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, July 7, 1881, and reached 
Discovery Harbor (lat. 81° 44’ north, long. 64° 
45/ west) Aug. 12, 1881, where he established his 
station. The Proteus was lost in the Arctic 
Ocean, midway between Cape Sabine and Cape 
Albert, July 23, 1883, while attempting to reach 
Lady Franklin Bay. 

Proteus, The, loss of, and court of inquiry regard- 
ing, VIII, 203. 

Providence Plantations.—In 1636 Roger Williams 
and his followers, who advocated complete 
separation of church and state and toleration 
for all creeds, were banished from Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony. They journeyed southward 
and founded Providence. Two years later the 
followers of Anne Hutchinson founded Ports- 
mouth, and in 1639 Newport was settled. In 
1644 Williams obtained from the parliamen- 
tary commissioners a patent which associated 
the three towns in one community. Both 
Plymouth and Massachusetts claimed the ter- 
ritory, but failed to make their claims good. 
In 1663 a new charter was granted, which 
united Rhode Island to the Providence Planta- 
tions and remained substantially the funda- 
mental law until 1842, 

Providence Plantations. (See Rhode Island.) 
Providencia, The, appropriation for seizure of, 
by American steamer recommended, VI, 62. 
Provisional Courts in Louisiana, order regard- 

ing, VI, 122. 

Provisional Governors (see also Reconstruction; 

Restoration): 

Appointment of, and restoration into Union 

of— 

Alabama, VI, 323. 
Florida, VI, 329. 
Georgia, VI, 318. 
Mississippi, VI, 314. 
North Carolina, VI, 312. 
South Carolina, VI, 326. 
Texas, VI, 321. 
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Provisional Governors—Continued. 


Referred to, VI, 379, 445- 

Restoration referredto—- it 
Arkansas, VI, 222, 251. + 
Louisiana, VI, 222, 251. ; 

Provisions, importation of, into foneigee coun- 
tries and rates of duty on, referred to, IX, 68. 
Pruden, 0. L., note of, to Secretary of State trans- 

mitting pocket Ratoes of President Cleveland, 

VIII, 484. > 

Prussia.—A Kingdom of northern Garsinsye ‘It 
is bounded on the north by the North Sea, Den- 
mark, Oldenburg, and the Baltic, on the east by 

Russia, on the south by Austria, Saxony, etc., 

and on the west by Luxemburg, Belgium, and 

the Netherlarfds. In the northern and eastern 
portions the country is generally level, but in 
the south and southwest itis hilly or mountain- 
ous. The chief agricultural products are rye, 
wheat, oats, barley, millet, fruit, beet root, to- 
bacco, and maize. Prussia is very largely 

-engaged in manufacturing, The government 

is a hereditary constitutional mionarchy, ad- 

ministered by a King anda Landtag consist- 
ingof twochambers. Prussia is the principal 

State of the German Empire. It has 17 votes 

in the Bundesrath and 236 members in the 

Reichstag. Hannover, Frankfort, Nassau, and 

some other States were acquired by Prussia in ~ 

1866. This resulted in forming the North 

German Confederation. As a result of the 

war between France and Germany, 1870-71, the 

German Kmpire was formed, with the crown 

hereditary in the Prussian dynasty. Area, 

134,537 Sq. miles; population (1900), 34,472,509. 

Prussia: 

American citizens in— 

Expelled from, V, 592. 

Impressed into military service of. 

Naturalized Citizens. ) 

Commercial relations with, II, 251. 

Confederate envoys sent to Great Britain and 
France referred to. (See Mason and Slidell.) 

Friendly disposition of, toward United States; 
II, 353. 

-Fugitive criminals, convention with, for sur- 
render of, IV, 417; V, 153, 183. 

Ratification of, referred to, IV, 600, 
Immigration treaty with, VI, 629. 
Imprisonment of American citizens by, II, 

573- 

Naturalization treaty with, VI, 629. 

Treaty with, transmitted and discussed, I, 297, 

306 ; II, 402, 439 ; IV. 417; V, 153, 183 ; VI, 629. 

Impressment of American citizens ito mili- 

tary service, violating treaty with, VI, 629, 
Violation of, by United States complained 
of, IV, 399. 

Vessels of— 

Application for rights regarding, IT, 52. 

Suspension of discriminating duties on, rec- 

ommended, II, 403. 

Vessels of United States, discriminating duties 
on, abolished by, IT, 403. 

Public Accounts. (See Accounts, Public.) 
Public Acts. (See Acts, Public; Bills and Acts.) 
Public Buildings. (See Buildings, Public.) 


(See 
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Bape Buildings, Commissioner of. (S85 Build- 
ings, Public, Commissioner of.) 
Public Buildings, Surveyor of. . SRG, Buildings 
Public, Surveyor of.) 

Public Credit. (See Credit, Public.) 

Public Debt. (See Debt, Public.) 

Public Defenses. (See Defenses, Public. te 
Public Deposits. (See Deposits, Public.) 
Public Documents. (See Records and Poeu- 
| ments.) 

Public Health. (See Quarantine Regulations.) 
- Public Land Laws. (See Lands, Public.) 

Public Land Offices. (See Land Offices, Public.) 
Public Lands. (See Lands, Public.) 

Public Lands Commission, report of, referred to, 
| VI, 583. 


Public Money. (See Revenue, Public.) 
Public Officers. (See Officers, Public.) 
Public Records. (See Recordsand Documents.) 


Public Reservations. (See Reservations, Public.) 

Public Revenue. (See Revenue, Public:) 

Public Roads. (See Mail Routes.) 

Public Statutes. of United States. 
Statutes.) sy 

Public Supplies. (See Supplies, Public.) 

Public Works. (See Internal Improvements.) 

Publications, Official. (See Records and Docu- 
ments.) 

Puebla (Mexico), Battle of.—After: Gen. Scott had 
proceeded on his march to the City of Mexico 

_ Gen. Rea, a guerrilla chief, was joined by Santa 
Anna. Col. Childs, commandant of the Puebla 
garrison left by Scott, sent Capt. Blanchard 
with 33 men tocapture a band of guerrillas. 
Blanchard and 22 men were ambuscaded and 

killed the latter part of August, 1847. Sept.25 

Santa Anna demanded the surrender of the 
forts at Puebla. Childs,who had only about 
360 men, refused and maintained his position, 
in spite of an almost continuous fire of the 
Mexicans, until. relieved by. reenforcements 
under Gen. Lane, Oct. 12. 

Pueblo Indians.—A common name for several 
distinct tribes and nations of Indians occupy- 
ing western New Mexico, Arizona, Chihuahua, 
‘Texas and the valleys of the Rio Grande and 
Colorado rivers. The Zufiis inhabit the lar- 
gest pueblos or villages. They are distinct 
nations. When discovered by the Spaniards 
they occupied 7 villages, known as the Seven 
Cities of Cibola, on the site of one of which 
standsthe present puebloof Zufii. The Tafioan 
are also a distinct stock of Indians and com- 
prise several tribes of closely allied dialects. 
The Tusayan is a confederacy of tribes inhab- 
iting northeastern Arizona. The Pueblo In- 
dians have always been friendly. The Su- 
preme Court declared them citizens in 1857. 

‘The name was also applied by Spaniards to 
the early colonies established in California 
by authority of Philip II, Pueblo lands were 
vested either by proprietary right in the 
individual or in companies reserving to them 
certain rights as citizens and colonists. The 
first settlers were also allowed money and 
suppliesand permitted to elect their own mag- 
istrates, of whom the chief was the alcalde. 


(See Revised 
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_ They were allowed common use of the pasture 
lands reserved to the CxoMa outside the pueblo 
grants. * oni 
Puerto Rico.—The | speteupiagsta island of the’ 
Greater Antilles, lying between lat. 17°54/and | 
18° go’ 40’ north and long. 9° 45/ and..11° 25/ 
_ east from Washington, It is bounded on the 
north by the Atlantic, on the east and south 
by the Sea of the Antilles, and on the west by 
the Mona Channel. It is the fourth in size of 
the Greater Antilles and has an extent of 
about 3,688 sq. miles—43 miles broad and 108 
miles long. It is of an oblong form, extending 
from east towest, Puerto Rico was discovered 
by Columbus in 1493, and the inhabitants were 
conquered by Ponce de Leon in 1508-1520, It 
is the first among the Greater Antilles in den- 
sity of population and in prosperity. The 
_ population in. 1899 was 953,243, the mulattoes 
numbering about 240,000 and) the negroes 
about, 70,000, this being one of the few coun- 
tries of tropical America where the number of 
whites exceeds that of other races., ‘The east- 
ern portion of the island is less populous than 
the western, The ground is very fertile, being 
suitable for the cultivation of cane, coffee, rice, 
and other products raised in Cuba, which 
island Puerto Rico resembles in richness and 
fertility. The climate is hot and moist, the 
maximum temperature often reaching 104°. 
Constant rains and winds from the east cool 
the heavy atmosphere of the low regions. On 
the heights of Central Cordillera the tempera- 
ture is healthy and agreeable. , Iron rusts and 
becomes consumed, so that nothing can be con- 
structed of this metal. Even bronze artillery 
has to be covered with a strong varnish to pro- 
tect it from the damp winds. Although one 
would suppose that all the large islands in the 
Tropics enjoyed the same climate, yet from 
the greater mortality observed in Jamaica, 
Santo Domingo, and Cuba, as compared with 
Puerto Rico, one is inclined to believe that 
the latter island is much more congenial than 
any of the former to the health of Europeans. 
The heat, the rains, andthe seasons are, with 
very trifling variations, the same in all; but 
the number of mountainsandrunning streams, 
which are everywhere in view in Puerto Rico, 
and the general cultivation of the land may 
powerfully contribute to purify the atmos- 
phere and render it salubrious to man. The 
only difference of temperature to be observed 
throughout the island is due to altitude—a 
change which is common to every country 
under the influence of the Tropics. In. the 
mountains the inhabitants enjoy the coolness 
of spring, while the valleys would be uninhab- 
itable were it not for the daily breeze, which 
blows generally from the northeast and east. 
At one place the thermometer is as high as 90°, 
while in another it is sometimes under 60°. 
Although the seasons are not so distinctly 
marked in this climate as they are in Europe 
(the trees being always green), yet thereisa 
distinction to be made between them. The 
division into wet and dry seasons (winter and 
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‘summer) does not give a proper idea of the 
seasons in this island, for on the north coast it 
sometimes rains almost the whole year, while 
sometimes for 12 or 14 months not a drop of 
rain falls on the south coast. However, in the 
mountains at the south there are daily showers. 
As in all tropical countries, the year is divided 
into two seasons—the dry and the rainy. In 
general, the rainy season commences in Au- 
gust and ends the last of December, southerly 
and westerly winds prevailing during this 
period, The rainfall is excessive, often inun- 
dating fields and forming extensive lagoons. 
The exhalations from these lagoons give rise 
to a number of diseases, but nevertheless 
Puerto Rico is one of the healthiest islands of 
the West Indies. In the month of May the 
tains commence, not with the fury 6f a deluge, 
as in the months of August and September, 
but heavier than any rain experienced in Ku- 
rope. Peals of thunder reverberating through 
the mountains give a warning of their ap- 
proach, and the sun breaking through the 
clouds promotes the prolific vegetation of the 
field with its vivifying heat. The heat at this 
season is equal to the summer of Europe, and 
the nights are cool and pleasant, but the dews 
are heavy and pernicious to health. The 
nights are delightfully clear and serene at 
this season. Objects may be clearly distin- 
guished at the distance of several hundred 
yards, so that one may even shoot by moon- 
light. The months of June and July offer very 
little variation in the weather or temperature. 
In August a suffocating heat reigns throughout 
the day, and at night it is useless to seek for 
coolness; a faint zephyr is succeeded by a calm 
of several hours. The atmosphere is heavy 
and oppressive, and the body, weakened by 
perspiration, becomes languid; the appetite 
fails, and the mosquitoes perplex and annoy 
by their sting, while the fevers of the Tropics 
attack Huropeans with sudden and irresistible 
violence. This is the most sickly season for 
the European, The thermometer frequently 
‘ exceeds 90°. The clouds exhibit a menacing 
appearance, portending the approach of the 
heavy autumnal rains, which pour down like 
adeluge. About the middle of September it 
appears asif all the vapors of the ocean had 
accumulated in one point of the heavens. The 
rain comes down like an immense quantity of 
water poured through a sieve; it excludes from 
the view every surrounding object, andin half 
an hour the whole surface of the earth be- 
comes an immense sheet of water. The rivers 
are swollen and overflow their banks, the low 
lands are completely inundated, and the small- 
est brooks become deep and rapid torrents. 
In the month of October the weather becomes 
sensibly cooler than during the preceding 
months, and in November the north and north- 
east winds generally set in, diffusing an agree- 
able coolness through the surrounding atmos- 
phere, which exerts a bracing and genial in- 
fluence on body and mind of the convalescent. 
The north wind is accompanied, with few ex- 
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~ ceptions, by heavy showets of tain on the 


north coast, afid the sea rolls on that coast. 
with tempestuous violence, while the ‘south 
coast remains perfectly calm. When the fu 
of the north wind abates it is rise by 
fine weather anda clear sky. ‘This is'consid- 
ered to be the healthiest season of the year, 
when a European may visit the Tropics without 
fear. The land breeze is an advantage which 
the large islands derive from the inequality of 
their surface, for as soon as the sea breeze dies 
away the hot air of the valleys, being rarefied, 
ascends toward the top of the mountains and 
is there condensed by cold, which makes it 
specifically heavier than it was before, and it 
descends back to the valleys on both sides of 
the ridge. Hence a night wind (blowing on 
all sides from the land toward the shore) 
is felt in all the mountainous countries in 
the torrid zone, On the north shore the wind 
comes from the south and on the south shore 
from the north. ‘The hurricanes that visit the 
island,‘and which obey the general laws of 
tropical cyclones, are one of the worst scourges 
of the country. For hours before the appear- 
ance of this terrible phenomenon the sea ap- 
pearscalm. ‘The waves come from a long dis- 
tance very gently until near the shore, when 
they suddenly rise as if impelled by a superior 
force, dashing against the land with extraor- 
dinary violence and fearful noise. ‘Together 
with this sign the air is noticed to be dis- 
turbed, the sun red, and the stars obscured 
by a vapor which seems to magnify them. 
The sea emits a strong’ odor, the waters of the 
rivers become sulphurous, and there are sudden 
changes in the wind. These omens, together 
with the signs of uneasiness manifested by 
various animals, foretell the proximity of 
a hurricane, Earthquakes are somewhat fre- 
quent, but not of much consequence. The 
shocks are sometimes violent and. are usu- 
ally repeated, but, owing to the special con- 
struction of the houses, they cause no damage. 
The tide for 7 hours runs rapidly in a ‘north- 
west direction, returning in the opposite direc- 
tion with equal rapidity for 5 hours. The gen 
eral relief of Puerto Rico is much inferiorin 
altitude to that of the rest of the Great Antilles, 
and even some of the Lesser Antilles have 
mountain summits which rivalit. A greatchain 
of mountains divides the island into two parts, 
northern and southern, which are called by the 
natives Banda del Norte and Banda del Sur. 
The whole island may be said to form a con- 
tinuous network of sierras, hills, and heights. 
Few countries of the extent of Puerto Rico are 
watered by so many streams. Seventeen riv- 
ers, taking their rise in the mountains, cross 
the valleys of the north coast and empty into 
the sea. Some of these are navigable 2 or 3. 
leagues from their mouths for schooners and 
small coasting vessels. The rivers of the north 
coast have a decided advantage over those of 
the south coast, where the climate is drier and 
the rains less frequent. Nevertheless the 
south, west, and east coasts are well supplied 


with water; and although in some seasons it 
_ does not rain for 10 and sometimes 12 months 
‘on the south coast the rivers are never en- 
\ tirely dried up. On the west coast 3 rivers, 5 
| rivulets, and several fresh-water lakes commu- 
nicate with the sea. Inthe small extent of 330 
leagues of area there are 46 rivers, besides a 
- countless number of rivulets and branches of 
‘navigable water. There are few roads or ways 
_ of communication which are worthy of men- 
tion, with the exception of the broad pike 
which starts from the capital and runs along 
the coast. Navigation is very active, but the 
“part the inhabitants take in the commercial 
fleet is small. The Puerto Ricans are not sea- 
going people. The eastern part of the island 
offers less advantage to commerce than the 
western, being to the windward and affording 
less shelter to vessels. In 1887 only one-seventh 
of the population could read and write, but of 
late years progress in public instruction has 
been rapid. While Puerto Rico was under 
the dominion of Spain it was not considered 
as a colony, but as a province assimilated to 
the remaining provinces. The Governor-Gen- 
eral, representing the Monarchy, was at the 
same time captain-general of the armed forces. 
In each chief town there resided a military 
commander, and each town had its alcalde or 
mayor, appointed by the central power. At 
the termination of the Spanish-American War 
the treaty of peace provided, among other 
_ things, for the cession of Puerto Ricoand ad- 
jacent islands to the United States. Nearly 
all the island is cultivated, the soil fertile, and 
coffee exports in 1897 were $8,789,788, and sugar 
$3,747,891. Three million cocoanuts and 200,- 
(000,000 bananas are exported annually. Ex- 
ports in 1896 were $17,295,595, and imports 
"$18,945,793, the latter mainly flour, provisions, 
wines, textiles, and machinery. Spain had no 
less than 72 per centof this whole trade. There 
are 307 miles of railway finished or in progress 
‘and 470 miles of telegraph. San Juan, the 
capital city, was settled in 1511. Population 
now about 40,000, Ponce had 37,545 inhabitants 
in 1887. 
Puerto Rico: 
American citizens in, unlawfully punished, II, 
“214. 

Campaign against, under command of Maj. 
Gen. Miles, X, 93. 
Commercial relations with, III, 41, 128; VIII, 

239, 336, 504; IX, 35, 637- 

Treaty regarding, VIII, 255, 260, 261. 
Expeditions against, referred to, V, 208. 
Grants of public or corporate rights in, order 

regarding, &, 358. 

Military commission to superintend Spanish 

evacuation of, X, 97. 

Piracies from, suppressed, II, 214. 
Privateering in ports of, IV, 495- 
Sanitary problems connected with, referred 

to, X, 116. 

Slavery in, discussed, VII, 146. 
Release of persons held in, discussed, VII, 


240. 
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Puerto Bip senaguce y HYP ues 

‘Tariff laws of, evidence of modifications o of, 
proclaimed, TX, 148. 
Referred to, TX, 180, 312, 

- Vessels from certain ports of, duties pit sus. 
pended by proclamation, VIII, 284. | ¥ 
Vessels of Spain from, discriminating duties 

on, suspended by prpslawationys VIII, 223) 
490, 570. 
Discussed, VII, 504. 
Suspension revoked, VIII, ie 
Vessels of United States, discriminating antles 
and fines on, in, VIII, 39, nae 176, 199, 201; IX, 
529. 
Abolished, VIII, 223, 570. 
Retaliatory measures discussed, VIII, eH 
Visit of American naval officer to, referred to, 
TI, 296. 

Puget Sound.—An arm of the Pacific extending 
into the State of Washington southward from 
the Strait of San Juan de Fuca, by which it is 
connegted with the Pacific. The sound is 
divided into two parts—Puget Sound proper 
and Admiralty Inlet. The latter isto the north 
and the former to the south. Fine harbors are 
found along the sound, the water generally be- 
ing quite deep. It is about 80 miles long. 

Puget Sound Agricultural Co. : k 
Claims of, against United States referred to, 

VI, 690. 
Treaty with Great Britain regarding, VI, 194, 
200, 
Commissioners appointed under, VI, 246. 
Award of, and appropriation for, recom- 
mended, VII, 35. 
Value of possessory rights of, referred to; V. 
333 

Pulaski, Count Casimir, brigadier-general in 
Army, service rendered by and Sia ease 
to, referred to, VIII, 539. 

Pumpkin Vine Creek (Ga.), Battle of. (See New 
Hope Church (Ga.), Battle of.) 

Puritan, The, mentioned, X, 93. 

Purvis, H. W., report of, on slaughter of Ameri- 
can citizens in South Carolina, VII, 375. 

Putman, Eunice, act to pension, vetoed, IX, 579. 

Putnam, Charles F., mentioned, VIII, 139. 

Putnam, Rufus, treaty with Indians concluded 
by, 18 135- 

Putnam, William L., treaty with Great Britain on 
subject of fisheries concluded by, VIII, 604. 

Puyallup Commission, report of, transmitted, LX, 
228. 

Puyallup Indians : 

Commission to treat with, IX, 228. 
Treaty with, V, 303. 

Pyramid Lake Reservation, Nev., agreement for 

cession of portion of, IX, 214. 


Q. 


Quallah Battoo, Sumatra, American citizens mur- 
dered in, IT, 575. 

Quapaw Indians, treaty with, II, 47, 279, 286; V, 
296; VI, 518. 

Quarantine.—A term derived from the French 
word ‘“‘quarantaine’’ (m. Lat. quarantena), 
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meaning “forty days.” Passengers’ ‘on’ ves/ Quarter Eagle.—A gold Sota of the United States 


‘sels arriving at Venice from the Levant were 
formerly required to remain 40 days in the 
House of St. Lazarus, or the Lazaretto. This 
regulation ‘was afterwards adopted by other 
ports in southern Europe, and, with various 
changes in the period of detention, extended 
to travelers’ from all ports whence contagion 
might be carried. In the United States quar- 
antine enactments were pdssed by the co- 
lonial legislatures and subsequently for many 
years by the States. The first national quar- 
antine act was passed Feb. 23, 1799, and re- 
quired Federal officers to aid in the execution 
of State or municipal quarantine regulations. 
In 1878, however, a national quarantine law 
was passed authorizing the establishment, in 
certain contingencies, of national quarantines. 
‘In March, 1883; $100,000 was' appropriated by 
the Federal Government for maintaining quar- 
antine stations along the coasts, and the au- 
thority for declaring quarantine was conferred 
upon the President. Most of the quarantine 
stations are under State supervision. The 
mode of procedure is as follows: On the arrival 
of a vessel she is visited by the health officer, 
who examines her bill of health, musters the 
passengers and crew, and inspects the vessel 
in every part. If free from contagious dis- 
ease, and if she does not hail from an infected 
port, she is allowed to proceed without further 
detention. If she hail from an infected port, 
she is detained until the expiration of the 
period of incubation of the disease prevalent 
at the port whence she sailed. If disease is 
found on board, or if the vessel is in an insan- 
itary condition, the diseased persons are re- 
moved to a quarantine hospital and the vessel 
allowed to proceed after a eh Se purifica- 
tion. 

Quarantine Regulations (see also Contagious Dis- 

eases; International Sanitary Conference): 
Proclamation regarding, VIII, 225. 

Referred to, VIII, 253. 
Recommendations regarding, by phone ae 

Adams, John, I, 271. 

Arthur, VIII, 85, 253. 

Cleveland, IX, 445. 

Harrison, Benj., IX, 330. 

Hayes, VII, 492. 

Jefferson, I, 383. 

Monroe, II, 285. 

Quarter Dollar.—In 1786 the Continental. Con- 
gress decided upon certain coins. Among 
these was a quarter dollar, to be made of sil- 
ver. The United States Mint was established 
in 1792 and began coinage in 1793.. It was not 
until 1796, however, that the silver quarter 
was issued. Its weight was fixed at 104 grains. 
It was reduced to 93 grains in 1853, and by the 
coinage act of 1873 was raised to 96.45 grains, or 
0,200 of an ounce, the present weight, and 900 
fine. The coin is legal tender to the amount 
of $5. The quarter dollar of 1827 is one of the 
rare coins of the United States. Therewere no 
issues of this coin during the years 1798 to 1803, 
1808 to 1815, nor during 1817, 1824, 1826, and 1830, 


authorized in 1792 and first coined in 1796. It - 


as legal tenderinanysum. The present weight 


of the coin is 0.134 outice, or 64.5 grains, and 


the fineness 900. It is coined under an act of 
Congress of June 28, 1834. - ayy 


Quartering Acts.—Certain eicts of the British 


' Parliament distasteful to the American colo- 
nists. The first was passed in 1765 and com~ 
pelled the Colonies to provide the garrisons in 


- America with fire, candles, vinegar, salt, bed- 


ding, cooking utensils, and liquors. ‘This was 
the first act requiring the colonists to tax them- 
selves for imperial objects. In 1774 an act was 


passed legalizing the pinkie of gear: : 


troops in Boston, 


Quartermaster-General of Armyy fireprobe build- 


ing for records in sags of, peer ees) 
OWIT,; 572. 


Quebec (Canada), Battle of. —After taking Mont- 


teal Gen. Montgomery proceeded down the 
St. Lawrence River to’ Quebec, where, on Dec, 
5, 1775, he joined the expedition which had 
been sent by way of the Kennebec and Chau- 
diére rivers under Benedict Arnold: Their 
combined forces amounted to about 3,000 men, 
supported by about a dozen light guns. Carle- 
ton had for the defense of Quebec one com- 
pany of regulars, a sloop of war, anda few 
marines, together with as many of the citizens 
as could be induced to enlist—in all something 
like 1,600 men. On the night of Dec. 31 the 
city was attacked. Montgomery was killed, 
Arnold was wounded, and the troops ‘retired 
in confusion. ‘Three thousand troops were 
sent to reenforce Arnold, and 4,000 occupied 
Montreal, St. Johns, and Chambly. May 6, 
1776, 3 brigades of infantry, besides artillery, 
stores, ammunition, transports, and men-of- 
war, arrived from England and the Americans 
retired, leaving Canada as it was before the 
invasion. (See also Montreal (Canada), Cap- 
ture and Loss of.) 


Queen, Walter W., thanks of Congress to, recom- 


mended, VI, 76. 


Queen Anne’s War.—The name by which the 


War of the Spanish Succession was known in 
America. It broke out in 1702 and was ended 
with the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. The New 
England Colonies suffered from frequent in- 
roads of French and Indians from Canada, but 
the New York Colony was protected by: the 
barrier of the Six Nations of Indians, then at 
peace with the English. Aug. io, 1703, Indians 
under French leaders attacked Wells, Cape 
Porpoise, Saco, Casco, Scarboro, Spurwink, 
and Purpooduck, completely destroying the 
last two. In 1704 and 1705 James Moore, of 
South Carolina, with 50 whites and about 1,000 
Creek Indians, attacked and destroyed several 
Spanish settlements in Florida. Col, Church 
organized an expedition in Maine in 1704 and 
proceeded up the coast as far as the Bay of 
Fundy, destroying all the settlements and tak- 
ing 106 prisoners, with the loss of only 6 men. 
Feb. 28, 1704, about 350 French Canadians and 
Indians burned the town of Deerfield, Mass., 


— -—e. 
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" miassacring 40 persons and ubew To prison- 
ers, After three attempts by the New England 
troops Acadia was finally captured. July 30, 
1711, Gen. Nicholson left Albany with an army 
of 4,000men and Hovenden Walker sailed from 
Boston with a fleet and 7,000 men, as wellasa 
fine train of artillery, to attack Quebec and 
Montreal, The fleet was driven upon the rocks 
at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, losing 8 
transports and more than 1,000 men. The 
survivors sailed for Ragland and the army 
disbanded. 

Queenston Heights (Canada), Battle of.—Early in 
October, 1812, Gen. Van Rensselaer resolved to 
invade Canada from western New York. His 
headquarters were at Lewiston, opposite 
Queenston, Canada. The American army con- 
sisted of 3,650 regulars and 2,650 militia. The 
British force on the western bank of the Niag- 
ara River numbered about 1,500, including 
about 250 Indians under John Brant. Maj. 
Gen, Brock, who had taken Detroit in August, 
had returned to the east and established his 
headquarters at Fort George, He posted bat- 
teries every mile along the river from there 
to Queenston. On the morning of Oct. 13, 
1812, the invasion was begun prematurely, in- 
sufficient boats having been provided for trans- 
portation. Reenforcements came so slowly 
that the advance guard was forced to surren- 
der, Gen. Brock was mortally wounded, Van 
Rensselaer was disabled, and the American 
command fell upon Capt. Wool. British reen- 
forcements and Indians pressing hard upon 
the Americans, they were forced to surrender. 
About 900 Americans were taken prisoners, 90 
were killed, and about 100 wounded. The 
British lost in killed, wounded, and captured 
about 130. The number of Indians killed is 
not known. 

Querétaro, Treaty of. (See Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
Treaty of.) 

Qui-nai-elt Indians, treaty with, V, 380. 

Quids.—A name applied to the anti-Madison” 
faction of the Republican party, led by John 
Randolph from 1805 to 1811. Jeffersonstrongly 
favored the succession of Madison and the 
Quids declared war upon the Administration, 
charging ‘“‘backstairs” influence. They op- 

’ posed the restrictive system and nominated 
Monroe in 1808. 

Quiggle, Chloe, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 648. 

Quil-leh-ute Indians, treaty with, V, 380. 

Quint.—One of the silver coins presented by 
Robert Morris to the Continental Congress in 
1783 for consideration as a national coin, It 
weighed 5 pennyweights and 15 grains and 
was equal to about 35 cents. On the obyerse 
was an eye, 13 points crossing (equidistant) a 
circle of as many stars, and the legend ‘‘ Nova 
Constellatio;’? on the reverse, “U.S. 500,’? sur- 
rounded by a wreath and the legend “ Liber- 
tas, Justitia.” ‘This coin was not accepted and 
afterwards, with the mark, became known as 
the Nova Constellatio coinage. 

Quitman, John A., mentioned, IV, 565. 


" t 
Quorum.—A word adopted from the Latin, mean- 

ing in the original tongue ‘of whom.” Le- 
gally it denotes a certain specified number out 
of a larger number necessary to act for certain 
purposes. Business in charge of trustees or 
committees might often be retarded on ac- 
count of the absence of one or more members 
if the actions of a quorum were not legal. Un- 
less otherwise stipulated, a majority of the 
amembers of any body is considered a quorum. 
In parliamentary usage a quorum is the num- 
ber that must be present in order that busi- 
ness may be transacted. It is sometimes less 
than 1 per cent of the members, as in the case 
of the British House of Lords, where 3 out of 
450 members constitute a quorum. Accord- 
ing to the Constitution, a majority of either 
branch of Congress constitutes a quorum. For 
the first fifty Congresses the presence of a 
constitutional quorum in the House was de- 
termined by a count of votes. No matter how 
many members were present, unless a ma- 
jority voted it was considered there was not a 
quorum present. This sometimes led to ob- 
structive tactics. In 1890, during the first ses- 
sion of the Fifty-first Congress, the Speaker 
of the House ruled that a quorum was present 
when enough members were visible to consti- 
tute a quorum, whether they voted or not. 
The Senate enforces the rule which requires a 
majority of the body to vote in order that a 
quorum may be counted, 


R. 


Rabun, Wiiliam, mentioned, X, 58. 

Railroad Commission: 

Recommended, IX, 205, 328. 

Report of, on indebtedness of Pacific railroads 
discussed and recommendations regarding, 
VIII, 596, 799. 

Railroad Employees, legislation for increased 
safety in use of couplers and brakes recom- 
mended, IX, 51, 126, 207, 331. 

Railroad Transportation: 

Bill authorizing payment of, transmitted, 
VIII, 87. 

Discussed, IX, 740. 

State laws regulating rates of, adjudged in- 
operative by Supreme Court, VIII, 526. 

Railroad, Underground. (See Underground Rail- 
toad.) 

Railroads (see also the several railroads; Inter- 
state Commerce; Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; Railroad Commission; Railroads, 
Commissioner of; Strike Commission): 

Between United States and Mexico, VII, 610. 

Construction of, as military measure recom- 
mended, VI, 46. 

Couplers and brakes upon freight trains, 
legislation for increased safety in use of, 
recommended, IX, 51, 126, 207, 331. 

From— 

Atlantic to Pacific States recommended, V, 
457: 

Missouri River to Pacific Ocean, uniform 
gauge for, VI, 160. $ 
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Railroads—Continued, 

From— 

Omaha, Nebr., to Sacramento, Cal., dis- 
cussed, VI, 683. 

Government aid to, under Constitution dis- 
cussed, V, 220. 

Grant to American citizens for lines of, 

through Mexico, VI, 467. 

In Europe, VI, 69. 

Lands granted in aid of, discussed, V, 216, 290; 
~ VI, 382, 453; VII, 111; VIII, 359, 799. 
Forfeiture of, discussed, VIII, 250, 794. 
Revocation of withdrawal of, referred to, 

VIII, 612. 

Military possession of, taken by United States, 
' VI, 113, 178. 

Referred to, VI, 278. 

Right of way for, through reservations. (See 
Indian Reservations. ) 

Strikes discussed. (See Strike Commission.) 

Subsidies to— 

Discussed, VII, 110. 
Information regarding, ican miitieas VIII, 
373- 

Survey for, across continent discussed, V, 220. 
Recommended, V, 20. 

Taxation of, discussed, VIII, 143. 

Total mileage of, discussed, IX, 306. 

Transportation rates. (See Railroad Trans- 
portation. ) 

Railroads, Commissioner of, report of, discussed, 

IX, 205, 328. 

Railway Mail Service : 

Classification of employees in, VIII, 844. 
Amendments to rules regarding, IX, 30, 31, 

107, 175, 516, 522, 523, 608. 
Discussed, IX, 450. 
Recommended, VII, 575. 
Time for, extended, IX, 27. 

Discussed, IX, 53. 

Discussed, IX, 450. 

Railway Postal Service. (See Postal Service; 

Railway Mail Service.) 

Raleigh, The, mentioned, X, 72. 

Rambouillet Decree.— Mar. 23, 1810, after the 

American Congress had repealed the non- 

intercourse act of Mar. 1, 1810, Napoleon 

ordered the immediate seizure and sale of all 

American vessels in the ports of France or the 

ports of her territories occupied by French 

armies. In this decree Napoleon avowed his 
determination to prohibit any commercial 
intercourse with the enemies of France which 
was not enjoyed by that country also. Under 
this decree 132 vessels, with their cargoes, 
valued at $8,000,000, were ordered sold. (See 
also Berlin Decree; Embargo; Milan Decree; 

Nonintercourse Acts. ) 

Ramsay, David, arrest and maltreatment of, at 

Heidelberg, Baden, V, 239. 

Ramsden, Fred. W., British consul at Santiago, 

Cuba, services of, to United States and subse- 

quent death of, referred to, X, 106. 

Ramsey, Alexander: 

Superintendent of Indian affairs in Minne- 
sota, misconduct of, referred to, V, 227. 

Treaty with Indians concluded by, VI, 196. 
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Ramsey & Carmick, claims of, referred to, V, 534. 

Randall, A. F., mentioned, VI, 611. 

Randall, Alex. W., correspondence of, trans- 
mitted, VI, 606. 


Randall, Sally A., act granting pension to, 


vetoed, VIIT, 664. 

Randolph, Edmund, Attorney-General, proceed- 
ings of Cabinet were signed by, Aug. 5,. 1793. 

Randolph, John Jr., letter of, demanding that cer- 
tain of the navy officers who had insulted him, 
be punished, I, 3or. 

Ranger, The, referred to, II, 467. 

Ransom, George M., thanks of Congress to, rea- 
ommended, VI, 76. 

Raritan, The, postponement of sailing of, re- 
ferred to, IV, 276. 

Ratification of Constitution.—The Constitution, 


by its terms, was not to become binding’ 


until ratified by nine of the thirteen States. 
It was signed by the delegates in convention 
Sept. 17, 1787, and by them submitted to Con- 
gress. Congress immediately ordered copies 
senttoallthe States. Hamilton, Jay, and Madi- 
son took leading parts in bringing about the 
ratification by the States. Gen. Washington’s 
great influence was also thrown into the scale. 
The commercial classes in most of the States 
favored its adoption, but there was much oppo- 
sitiontoit onallsides. Delaware was the first 
State toratify the new document, taking fa- 
vorable action thereon Dec. 7, 1787. It was 
then ratified by the other States in the follow- 
ing order: Pennsylvania, Dec. 12; New Jersey, 
Dec. 18; Georgia, Jan. 2, 1788; Connecticut, Jan. 
9; Massachusetts, Feb. 6; Maryland, Apr. 28; 
South Carolina, May 23; New Hampshire, June 
21; Virginia, June 25; New York, July 26; North 
Carolina, Nov. 21, 1789, and Rhode Island, May 
29, 1790. ‘The Constitution went into effect 
Mar. 4, 1789, before North Carolina and Rhode 
Island had ratified it. 

Ratification of Constitution. (See Constitution.) 

Rawlins, John A.: 
Secretary of War, death of, announced and 

honors to be paid memory of, VII, 24. 
Statue of, recommendations regarding erec- 
tion of, VII, 170. 

Ray, James B., treaty with Indians concluded 
by, ITI, 365. 

Raymond, Charles H., mentioned, IV, 357. 

Raymond (Miss. ), Battle of.—May 7, 1863, Sher- 
man effected a junction with Grant, swelling 
the force about to proceed to the siege of Vicks- 
burg to 50,000 men, including infantry, cay- 
alry, and artillery. Grant immediately or- 
dered a general movement on two parallel 
roads on the southeast of the Big Black River. 
McPherson, advancing on the road nearest 
the river, met two brigades of the enemy, un- 
der Gregg and Walker, at Raymond, 15 miles 
southwest of Jackson, on May 12, and aftera 
sharp engagement defeated them. ‘The Con- 
federate loss was 103 killed and 720 wounded 
and missing. McPherson lost 69 killed, 341 
wounded, and 32 missing. 

Read, John, agent of United States, referred to, 
I, 340. 


Readjusters.—A fz n of the 
in Virginia ae Its formation was due to 
the passage of a bill by the State legislature 
in the early part of that year providing for 
the refunding of the State debt. ‘The party 
» was led by William Mahone and was violently 
opposed to the payment of the entire debt, 
holding that the State of West Virginia should 
share in the payment of the debt, as that State 
enjoyed some of the benefits of the original 
loan. In 1879 and 1881, by combining with the 


Republicans, they gained control of the State’ 


governinent and elected Mahone tothe United 
States Senate, and later elected H. H. Riddle- 
berger to the same position. 
Real Estate, liens and incumbrances on prop- 
erty of United States referred to, III, 567. 
Rear-Admiral.—This is a naval grade created by 
act of Congress in 1862. This grade in the 
Navy ranks with that of major-general in the 
Army. Until the special acts creating the 
grades of admiral and vice-admiral, that of 
tear-admiral was the highest naval office. 
There are now (1902) 18 rear-admirals in the 
Navy. 
Rear-Admiral, rank of acting, conferred upon 
certain officers inquired into, VIII, 261. 
Rebecea, The, seizure and sale of, at Tampico, 
VIII, 538; LX, 67. 
Rebellion Records. 
ficial Records of.) 
Rebellion, War of. (See War between the States, ) 
Rebellions. (See Illegal Combinations.) 
Rebello, Vicenzo, seizure of, at New Orleans, 
VIII, 66. 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements. (See Foreign Im- 
port Duties.) . 
Reciprocity.—Reciprocity is the granting by one 
nation of certain commercial privileges to 
another, whereby the citizens of both are 
placed upon an equal basis in certain branches 
of commerce. A reciprocity agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada was con- 
cluded in 1854 and terminated in 1866. A simi- 
lar one was made with Hawaii in 1875. Other 
treaty arrangements of a reciprocal character 
were made from time to time. The subject 
derived the greatest interest from attention 
directed to it in 1888 and the final incorpora- 
tion of the principle in the tariff act of 1890. 
For many years previous to this time the anti- 
protection or tariff-reform party had attacked 
the existing tariff regulations on the ground 
that by levying high duties on the products of 
South American Republics those countries had 
not only to send their products elsewhere for 
sale, but, as a natural consequence, to purchase 
their goods in other markets than those of the 
United States; in other words, that a vast trade 
was diverted from us to Europe because of the 
restrictions imposed upon commerce by our 
tariff. This discussion led to the adoption of 
a reciprocity arrangement with Central and 
South American countries. The first step 
toward this end was the calling of the Pan- 
American Congress (q. v.). Among the numer- 
ous subjects of mutual interest discussed at 
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(See War of Rebellion, Of- 
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this congress was a recommendation for reci- 
procity treaties. The Secretary of State of the 
United States sent a letter to the President for 
transmission to Congress calling attention tc 
the proposed scheme. He Rigpedtedn east 
cal and prompt test of the reciprocity principle 
by an amendment to the pending tariff bill 
authorizing the President to declare the ports 
of the United States free to all the products of 
any nation of the American hemisphere upon 
which no export duties are imposed whenever 
and so long as such nation shall admit to its 

- ports, free of all national, provincial, munici- 
pal, and other taxes, certain specified articles 
from the United States. The ‘reciprocity sec- 
tion” was incorporated in the tariff law ap- 
proved Oct. 1, 1890. The first practical opera- 
tion of the law was made by a proclamation 
of President Benj. Harrison, Feb. 5, 1891 (IX, 
141). The passage of the tariff law of 1894 
practically annulled the reciprocity arrange- 
ments. ; 

Reconcentrados.—The name given the agricul- 
tural inhabitants of Cuba who were by the 
edict of Feb. 16, 1896, of Captain-General Wey- 
ler concentrated within the lines of the Span- 
ish armies and cities of that island. ' ‘This re- 
sulted in great suffering to the persons thus 
herded together, many of them dying of dis- 
ease and from starvation. The mortality was 
so frightful and their suffering so intense that 
their condition excited universal pity. On the 
suggestion of the President, the United States” 
Congress made an appropriation for their 
relief. 

Reconcentrados: 

Appropriation for, recommended, X, 67. 
Policy of Gen. Weyler regarding, discussed, 
X, 31, 58, 59, 83. 
Revoked, X, 60. 

Reconstruction.—In American politics a term 
signifying the restoration to those States 
which had seceded of local self-government 
and normal relations with the Union. The 
period of reconstruction embraced the Ad- 
ministrations of Johnson and Grant and pre- 
sented some perplexing problems to the states- 
men of the reunited country: Were the States 
still in the Union, with no other disability than 
that of having no legal governments, or had 
their act of secession reduced them to the 
condition of territories subject to the Union? 
Did reconstruction mean their erection into 
new States or their restoration with their old 
names and boundaries? Did the power to re- 
construct lie in the States themselves or in the 
General Government; and if in the General 
Government, did it lie with Congress or with 
the Executive? If it lay with the people of 
the disorganized State, who or what defined 
that people and decided who might and might 
not vote in the reorganization? If it lay with 
Congress, could the Executive, without the 
authority of Congress, proceed to reconstruct, 
simply leaving it to Congress to accept or re- 
ject the States so reconstructed? President 
Lincoln had proceeded upon the theory that 
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nothing more was necessary than that a suffi- 
cient number of loyal citizens should form a 
State government of which the officials were 
loyally desirous of maintaining constitutional 
relations with the Union (VI, 222). President 
Johnson proceeded upon nearly the same 
theory.. The view held by the majority in 
Congress was that the Southern States could be 
readmitted only on such terms as that body 
should impose. The ground taken in support 
of this view was that the substantial results of 


the war respecting the civilrights of the negro _ 


could not be secured in any other way, because 
of the reluctance of some legislatures to accept 
these results.. Before Congress met in Decem- 
ber, 1865, President Johnson had recognized 
provisional governments in all the Southern 
States except one, on their acceptance of the 
thirteenth amendment. Congress then pro- 
posed the fourteenth amendment and insisted 
upon its acceptance as a prerequisite to read- 
mission to the Union. The same body, on 
Mar. 2, 1867, passed, over President Johnson’s 
veto, the military reconstruction bill intro- 
duced in the House by Thaddeus Stevens; 
Under this law the South was divided into five 
military districts under the command of gen- 
erals of the Army, who were to effect a regis- 
tration of voters, including negroes and exclud- 
ing those persons who had been disqualified 
by the fourteenth amendment. These voters 
were to make and ratify a constitution and 
submit it to Congress, and if it was acceptable 
the State should be reinstated whenever its 
legislature had ratified the fourteenth amend- 
ment, ‘Tennessee was readmitted to the Union 
in 1866, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, and South Carolina 
in 1868, and Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia 
in 1870. (See also Restoration.) 
Reconstruction Acts: ' 

Interpretation of, VI, 552. 

Proceedings of President and Cabinet re- 
garding, as set forth in National Intelli- 
gencer, discussed, VI, 527. 

Repeal of, recommended, VI, 562, 672. 
Vetoed. (See Reconstruction.) 
Reconstruction of Southern States (see also Res- 
toration): 
Act providing for more efficient government 
of rebel States vetoed, VI, 498. 

Acts supplementary to, vetoed, VI, 531, 536. 

Assignments under, VI, 551, 552, 556, 557, 661, 
662, 663, 664, 665, 666, 668, 671. 

Expenses of ccrrying act into effect dis- 
cussed, VI, 521, 525, 566. 

Joint resolution to carry act into effect ap- 
proved and reasons therefor, VI, 521. 

Joint resolution to carry acts into effect ve- 
toed, V1, 545. 

Acts to admit certain Southern States into 

Union vetoed, VI, 648, 650. 

Discussed by President— 

Grant, VII, 11, 28, 96. 

Referred to, VII, 400. 

Hayes, VII, 442, 458, 493. 

Johnson, (See Restoration.) 


Reconstruction of Southern States—Continued, 
Government for Tennessee, more efficient for, 
and other rebel states vetoed, VI, 498. 
Ratification of fourteenth amendment pro- 
_ claimed— 
Alabama, VI, 659. 
Georgia, VI, 660. 
Louisiana, VI, 658. 
North Carolina, VI, 656. 
South Carolina, VI, 657. 

Record, Congressional. (See Congressional Rec- 

ord.) 

Records and Documents (see also Exchanges for 
Official Documents; International Bureau of 
Exchanges): ' 

Building for, VII, 500; VIII, 194; X, 231. 

Documents in care of legations referred to, 
‘VII, 116, 4 

Laws for punishing persons abstracting or 
mufilating, recommended, V, 147, 177, 408. 

Rector, Wharton: 

Conviction of, for crimes committed referred 
to, II, 476. 
Indian agent, renomination of, and reasons 
therefor, II, 482. 
Red Cloud Agency, Nebr., FELTED: in supplies 
at, VII, 358, 359. 

Red Cross, American National: : 

Aid furnished Cubans by, discussed, X, 59, 83. 


Work accomplished by, in Spanish-American 


War discussed, X, 95. 


Red Cross Association, international conference 


of: 


Heldat Carlsruhe, Baden, referred to, VIII, 620. 


Report of, referred to, VIII, 269. 

Red Cross, International, proposition of Switzer- 
land to extend compact of, in Spanish- Rs 
can War discussed, X, 111. 

Red-Line Map.—An early map of part of North 
America, discovered by Jared Sparks in the 
archives of Paris and sent to Daniel Webster 
during treaty negotiations with Great Britain 
over the northeastern boundary question. It 
had been executed in 1746 by D’Anville, and 
later (1782) sent to the French minister, Ver- 
gennes, by Franklin. A strong red line drawn 
near the ridge in which the Kennebec and 
Penobscot rivers rise more than favored the 
English claims respecting the northeastern 
boundary of the United States. The map was 
displayed ina secret session of the Senate and 
before the Maine commissioners, and was, in 
partat least, the ground on which the Webster- 
Ashburton treaty was signed. 

Red River: 

Exploration of, I, 398. 
Unsuccessful, I, 408. 
Improvement of, progress made in, IIT, 223. 

Redemptioners.—A name applied to a class of 
indentured servants who came to the Ameri- 
can Colonies under bond for a certain number 
of years in payment for their passage hither, 
Many were kidnapped and placed in forced 
slavery for a term of years, They usually 
served from 4 to 7 years. On their release 
these redemptioners were awarded 50 acres of 
land and became free citizens, The system was 
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introduced into Virginia with the first colony 
in 1607 and in Massachusetts in 1631. It ob- 
tained also in Maryland, New York, Connecti- 
cut, and Econeyivanie, ae was or eee 
in 1750. 
Redstone, Albert, act Ye relief of, eres IX, 
479 ; X, 128. 
Reed, Catharine, act granting oe fe vetoed, 
VIEL, er. ‘ 
Reed, John, sr., act granting peuision to, vetoed, 
VIII, 559. 
Reed, Marinda W., act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 835. 
Reed, Silas, surveyor of Missouri and Illinois: 
Wominatibn of, and reasons therefor, I'V, 103. 
Error in, corrected, IV, 104. 
Official conduct of, referred to, I'V, 359, 361. 
Reed, William B.:— 
Commissioner to China, instructions to, re- 
ferred to, V, 484. 
Dispatches of, regarding convention with 
China referred to, V, 540. 
Reeves, Benjamin H., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, II, 323. : 
Reform Schools. (See District of Columbia.) 
Refunding.—The process of substituting a series 
of low-interest-bearing bonds for those of a 
higher rate or fora floating debt not funded. 
Aug. 31, 1865, the debt of the United States 
amounted to $2,845,907,626, of which sum only 
$1,109,568,192 was funded. By December, 1867, 
the floating debt, compound-interest notes, 
seven-thirties, and United States notes had 
been converted into a funded debt of nearly 
$700,000,000. The refunding act of 1870 au- 
thorized the issue of certain amounts of 5, 4%, 
and 4 per cent bonds to take the place of the 
existing bonds, most of which were bearing 6 
percent interest. During the next Io years 
this substitution was carried to an extent that 
decreased the annual interest charges from 
$82,000,000 to $62,000,000. In 1881 the annual in- 
terest was decreased nearly $20,000,000 more 
by the Windom refunding scheme, which con- 
verted $460,000,000 5 and 6 per cent bonds into 
bonds bearing 3 and 3% per cent interest. 
Register of Debates.—A record of the Congres- 
sional debates and proceedings from Decem- 
ber, 1824, to October, 1837. It is a continuation 
of the Annals of Congress and contains many 
valuable state papers as well as the routine 
Congressional work. The Register of Debates 
was succeeded by the Congressional Globe. 
(See also Annals of Congress; Congressional 
Globe; Congressional Record.) 
Registration.—A precaution taken in certain 
States to prevent fraudsin elections. It con- 
sists of the preparation of lists of the electors 
of every precinct, voters being required to 
present themselves before the registrar on 
specified days prior to election to have their 
names recorded and to answer questions as 
to their qualifications as electors. These lists 
are open’ to inspection and scrutiny by the 
public. 
Registration Bureau of naturalized citizens rec- 
ommended, VIII, 241, 336, 505, 785. 
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Registry, American, repeal of law denying; to 
ships built abroad and owned by Americans 
recommended, IX, 553. 

Regulators.—In 1768 the people of Orange 
‘County, N. C., oppressed by the unjust acts — 
of Edmund Fanning, clerk of the court of 
Orange, formed an’ association, headed by 
Herman Husbands and William Hunter, for 

‘regulating public grievances and abuse of 
power. They sent messengers to the governor 
with a statement of their grievances. The 
governor and council decided that the course 
of the Regulators tended to high treason, and 
on their reassembling in July to hear the re- 
port of the messengers, the governor, at the 
head of a body of troops, compelled them to 
take the oath of allegiance to the Crown and 
disperse. Some of the leaders of the Regu- 
lators were held to answer in the courts for 
their actions, The following year another 
petition was rejected. The Regulators offered 
an organized resistance to the troops under 
Governor Tryon, and at Alamance, on the Haw 
River, they were routed by the governor and 
their leaders arrested. Some of these leaders 
were executed. Martin, the next governor, 
compromised with the Regulators. 

Reid, Samuel C., battle sword of father offered 
to United States by, VIII, 534. 

Reid, Whitelaw, member of Spanish-American 
Peace Commission, X, 97. . 

Reiter, George C., conduct of, in connection with 
arrest and killing of Gen. Barrundia referred 
to, IX, 134. ; 

Relations, Foreign. (See the several powers.) 

Relief Party.—A political faction in Kentucky 
politics between 1820and 1826. ‘The party was 
composed of debtors and included a majority 
of the voters. It advocated relief of delinquent 
debtors and disputed the constitutionality of 
the replevin act. In 1823 the supreme court 
decided the replevin act to be unconstitutional 
and in 1824 the legislature of the State repealed 
the court of appeals act and organized a new 
court. The Relief Party then became known 
as the New Court Party. The Anti-Relief or 
Old Court Party, securing a majority in the 
legislature in 1827, restored the old court, and 
the issue was not renewed. 

Religious Establishments: 

Baptist church in Mississippi Territory, act for 
relief of, vetoed, I, 490. 

Protestant church at American embassy at 
Rome, removal of, referred to, VI, 464, 519.. 

Protestant Episcopal church in Alexandria, 
Va., act incorporating, vetoed, I, 489. 

Separation of church and state, recommenda- 
tion to declare, VII, 356. 

Value of church property discussed and taxa- 
tion of, recommended, VII, 334, 356. 

Removals from Office.—The Constitution gives 
the President power to make appointments to 
civil office by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, but is silent on the subject of 
removals. Debate on this point arose in Con- 
gress in 1789, and it was concluded toallow the 
power of removal to rest with the President 
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, arone. This continued to be the policy of the 
_ Government until 1867.. In this year charges 
were preferred in the House of Representatives 

. against" President Johnson, alleging corrupt 
use of the appointing, pardoning, and veto 
powers, corrupt disposition of public property, 

and interference. in elections, The charges 
were referred to the Judiciary Committee and 
_a bill was prepared and passed over the Presi- 
dent's veto providing that, with certain excep- 
tions, every officer appointed by the President 
with the concurrence.of the Senate should re- 
tain his office until a successor should in like 
manner.be appointed. This is known as the 
. tenure-of-office act (q.v.). Johnson’s suspen- 

_ sion of Secretary Stanton in violation of this act 

led to his impeachment in 1868. The law was 

repealed in 1887. 

Removals from Office (see also Executive Nomi- 

nations): 

Act regulating tenure of certain civil’ offices 
vetoed. - (See Tenure-of-Office Act.) 

Discretionary authority of President regard- 

ing, discussed by President— 
Cleveland, VIII, 375. 
Grant, VII, 38. 
Jackson, ITI, 132. 
johnson, VI, 492, 569, 622. 
Tyler, IV, 88. (See also IV, 52.) 

For partisan purposes discouraged, IV, 88, 

Partisan interference in elections cause of re- 

. moval, IV, 52. 

Referred to, III, 579; IV, 58, 59. 

Resolution of Senate regarding, and reply of 
President Hayes, VII, 481. 

Rennels, Hiram G., receiver of public money, 
nomination of, II, 477. 

Reno, Jesse L., major-general in Army, nomi- 
nation of, and reasons therefor, VI, 161. 

Renshaw, William B., thanks of Congress. to, 
recommended, VI, 76. 

Renwick, James, report of, as commissioner on 
northeastern boundary. (See Northeastern 
Boundary.) 

Representatives.—The constitutional designation 
of the members of the House of Representa- 
tives. They are elected by direct vote of the 
people, in representative districts fixed by State 
law, according to the apportionment made 
every Io years by Congress as to the quota of 
each State. Representatives must be at least 
25 years of age, residents of the State in which 
chosen, and citizens of the United States for 
7. years previous to their election, (See also 
Congress. ) 

Representatives: 

Appointment of, by President in whose elec- 
tion they have been officially concerned dis- 
cussed, II,.448, 557. 

Appointments to office, relation of, to. 
Executive Nominations.) 

Apportionment of— 
according to census of 1890 necessary, IX, 118. 
Bill for— 

Approved and reasons therefor, IV, 159. 
Vetoed, I, 124. 
Delay in making, referred to, V, 145. 
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Rapresentattnar-nenadnnes:: f odere fcratetngeetan 

Election of— |. 5 
Federal supervision sth recommended Ix, 

55a Lost dir 

Gerrymander Miccncced! Ix, pei mi 

Law appointing Hey. for, rerom mended vi 
572, 650. 

| List of, appointed to office referred, to, Tyyazy 

345; 633; IV, 510. 

Loyal Senators and, denied ‘devidicn to seats 
in Congress discussed, VI, 446. 

President declines to give names of, applying 
for office, IV, 105. 

Representatives at Large.—Representatives in 
Congress elected on general tickets, as distin- 
guished from those elected on district tickets, 
in cases where the State has failed to redistrict 
after it has become entitled to additional rep- 
resentation in Congress. ti 

Representatives, House of. (See Congress.) 

Republican Party.—In the early days of the Re- 
public Thomas Jefferson became the leader of 
a party opposed to the monarchical ideas, of 
the Federalists. This party was first known 
as the Democratic-Republican, and the adher- 
ents were called both Democrats and Repub- 
licans, usually the latter, until the Jackson- 
Adams contest. The Republican party of later 
days was formed in 1854, with opposition to 
slavery asits chief tenet. The compromise of 
1850 (q. v.) had disrupted the Whig party. The 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act materially 
influenced the general coalition that followed — 
of Whigs, Free Soilers, Abolitionists, and 
Know-Nothings, ‘They assumed the name of 
Republicans and at once won a plurality in 
the House of Representatives, In 1856 they 
held their first national convention in Phila- 
delphia and nominated: Frémont and Dayton 
for President and Vice-President. Attheelec- 
tion which followed they were defeated, but 
in 1859 again came into control of the House. 
In 1860 they elected Mr. Lincoln to the Presi- 
dency. For the next 14 years the party was 
supreme, It enlarged the powers of Congress 
by a broad construction of the Constitution, 
carried on the Civil War, abolished slavery, re- 
constructed the governments of the seceding 
States, maintained a protective tariff, and re- 
funded the national debt. The party has 
elected 6 Presidents—Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, 
Garfield, Harrison, and McKinley—besides 2 
Vice-Presidents who served as Chief Executive. 
Johnson succeeded to the Presidency on the 
death of Lincoln, and Arthur on the death of 
Garfield. Besides the suppression of slavery 
the Republican patty has favored full citizen- 
ship to emancipated slaves, prompt payment of 
the national debt, tariff for protection as wellas 
revenue, free ballot, generous pension legisla- 
tion, increase of the Navy and the strengthen- 
ing of the coast defenses, a system of national- 
bank currency based on United States bonds 
deposited with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and a national circulating medium based on 
a gold standard. It has also taken advanced 
ground on questions of civil-service reform, 


ter peranice legislation, etc: ‘There was a seri- 
ous defection from the party in 1872, when a 

6 large number of those who had theretofore sup- 
_ ported its measures united in the formation of 

the Liberal Republican’ party’ (q. v.). ‘This 
latter party was opposéd to the extreme re- 
construction policy of the Republicans, 

pe oe Party in Pennsylvania.—A party or- 
ganized in that State in the period before the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States to advocate a stronger form of Federal 
government than that comprehended by the 
Articles of Confederation. It formed the 


' germ of the Federal party in Pennsylvania. 


The Republicans were opposed by the Consti- 
tutionalists. 

Republican River, bridge over, reconstruction of, 
recommended, VIII, 190, 

Republican Valley Railroad, right of way across 
Otoe and Missouria Reservation, Nebr., for, 

' bill for, VITI, 94. 

Repudiation.—The refusal of a state or govern- 

. ment to pay or to be bound by debts contracted 
by a previous administration. In 1790 the 
debts of all the States of the Union were as- 
sumed by the National Government, partly on 
the ground of justice, because they had been 
contracted in the prosecution of the’ Revolu- 
tionary War, and partly on the ground of 
expediency, as this action tended to strengthen 
the credit of the States. For 4o years there- 
after the States remained almost free from 
debt. Bonds of the several States were easily 
disposed of abroad, and by 1840 an aggregate 
of $200,000,000 had been sold. In that year In- 
diana found it impossible to pay the interest 
on her outstanding bonds, and it was only by 
strong efforts that Ohio managed to meet her 
obligations. In1842the Bank of Pennsylvania 
failed, and soon afterwards Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Michigan, Louisiana, 
Indiana, and Illinois found themselves almost 
bankrupt. They all suspended payment of 
interest on their debts, but Mississippi, Michi- 
gan, and Louisiana felt constrained to repudi- 
ate the capital as well as interest. It was in 
Mississippi that the word ‘‘repudiation” origi- 
nated in this connection. Governor McNutt, 
in a message to the legislature, suggested a 
plan for “repudiating the sale of certain 
of the State bonds on account of fraud and 
illegality.” The bonds fell into default and 
an appropriation for their payment was over- 
whelmingly defeated at the polls in 1852. 
Michigan repudiated certain canal bonds. 
The Southern States came out of the Civil) War 
with heavy indebtedness and diminished re- 
sources, and were in some instances almost 
bankrupt. In the years immediately follow- 
ing the close of the Civil War most of the 
Southern States compromised or readjusted 
their botided indebtedness, and in some States 
the legislature declared certain bond issues 
fraudulent, illegal, and void. During the de- 
pression following the panic of 1873 some 
cities, towns, and counties endeavored to repu- 
diate their bonds, but the Supreme Court of 
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the United” States gave) judgments’ against 
sew The eleventh amendment forbids suits 
against the States. Some European countries 
havealso at times repudiated their obligations. 


Mequlatkteee trace the Articles of Confedera- 


tion the Continental Congress had only one 
means of raising money—by requisitions upon 
the States. Between 1782 and 1786 requisitions 
amounting to more than $6,000,000 had been 
made. Only one-sixth of this had been paid 
by, March, 1787. Under the Constitution the 
President may make requisitions upon’ the 
States for men to assist the National Govern- 
ment in time of war, but there is no provision 
for requisitions of money. Instead thatinstru- 
ment provides for the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment by duties on imports and taxes col- 
lected from the citizens. 


Resaca (Ga.), Battle of.—Mar. 14, 1864, Gen. Sher- 


man was placed in command of the Military 
Division of the Mississippi, which was com- 
‘ posed of the Army of the Cumberland, under 
Maj. Gen. Thomas; the Army of the Tennes: 
see, under Maj. Gen. McPherson, and the 
Army of the Ohio, under Maj. Gen. Schofield, 
and numbered a total of 98,797 men and 254 
guns. The Confederate forces under Gen. 
Johnston were estimated at 60,000. After the 
battle of Chattanooga the Confederates had 
retreated to Dalton, Ga., 39 miles southeast of 
Chattanooga and 99 miles northwest of Atlanta. 
May 4 Sherman made a demonstration in front 
of the Confederate position on Rocky Face 
Mountain, northeast of Dalton, while McPher- 
son, with some 40,000 men, attempted to turn 
the Confederate left and occupy Resaca. 
Johnston thereupon, on May 13, evacuated 
Dalton ‘and fell back upon Resaca. Polk was 
posted on Johnston’s left, resting on the 
Oostanaula River, Hardee in the center, and 
Hood on the right. ‘Sherman laid a pontoon 
bridge across the Oostanaula and sent a divi- 
sion across to threaten Johnston’s connections 
with Rome, while the main body of the army 
pressed Resaca in front. May 14 an attack by 
a portion of Sherman’s force was repulsed 
with a loss of 1,000 men, Johnston attempted 
to turn Sherman’s left flank, which gave Mc- 
Pherson a good position, to recover which the 
Confederates fought stubbornly till 10 o’clock 
that night. Skirmishing was renewed the 
next morning and continued all day. During 
the night of the 15th Johnston again retreated. 
Sherman’s losses during the two days were 
between 4,000 and 5,000 in killed, wounded, and 
missing. Johnston’s losses aggregated 2,500, 


Resaca de Ia Palma (Tex. ), Battle of.—On May 9, 


1846, the day following the battle of Palo Alto, 
Gen. Taylor’s army of 2,200 proceeded on the 
way toward Fort Brown. When about 3 miles 
from the Rio Grande River Arista’s army of 
5,000, which had been slowly retreating before 
the advancing Americans, halted in the valley 
of Resaca de la Palma (dry river bed of the 
palm) and prepared to give battle. At 3 
o’clock in the afternoon the action began. Be- 
fore dark the Mexicans were completely 
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routed. _ They fled in disorder across the river 


_to Matamoros. Eight pieces of artillery, large 
quantities of ammunition, 3 standards, and 
about 100 prisoners, including Gen. La Vega 
and other officers, fell into the hands of the 
Americans. The total casualties in the Mexican 

| army were 755. The American loss was 107. 

Resaca de la Palma, Tex., battle of, referred to, 
TV, 445, 450, 492. 

Reservations. (See Indian Reservations; Lands, 
Indian; Military Reservations; Reservations, 
Public; Washington City.) 

Reservations, Public: 

Discussed, X, 121. 
Lands set apart as, by proclamation of Presi- 
dent— 
Cleveland, IX, 427, 432, 690, 773, 775: 777 779s 
781, 783, 784, 786, 787, 789; 799; 793) 795- 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 142, 155, 160, 251, 260, 270, 
284, 287, 351, 357; 360, 362, 369, 375, 376, 379, 380. 

Resolute, The, restoration of, to British Govern- 
ment discussed, V, 420. 

Restoration of Southern States (see also Recon- 

struction): 
Acts regarding, vetoed. (See Reconstruction.) 
Discussed by President Johnson, VI, 353, 372, 

395; 445; 498, 531, 536, 558; 583; 648, 650, 672. 
Provisional governor appointed for— 

Alabama, VI, 323. 

Florida, VI, 329. 

Georgia, VI, 318. 

Mississippi, VI, 314. 

North Carolina, VI, 312. 

South Carolina, VI, 326. 

Texas, VI, 321. 

Resumption. (See Specie Payments.) 

Returning Boards.—Boards established in cer- 
tain States for the purpose of canvassing the 
returns of an election, The reconstructed 
State governments of South Carolina, Florida, 
and Louisiana created by statute returning 
boards to canvass and certify to the returns of 
elections held in those States. In violation of 
the generally accepted principle of State gov- 
ernment, these returning boards were clothed 
with judicial as well as ministerial powers. 
This subject is of interest chiefly in relation 
to the Presidential election of 1876, in which 
the result depended upon the action of these 
boards. 

Revenue-Cutter Service: 

Act relating to revenue cutters and steamers 
vetoed, IV, 366. 

Organization of, II, 525. 

Steam vessels in, employment of, recom- 
mended, IIT, 558. 

Revenue Flag.—The last act of the Fourth Con- 
gress, Mar. 2, 1799, was to pass a law to regu- 
late the collection of duties and tonnage and 
to establish ports of entry. In order that the 
vessels of the collection officers might be easily 
recognized, Congress ordered that vessels in 
the revenue service carry a flag of 16 perpen- 
dicular stripes, alternate red and white, the 

_ union of the ensign bearing the arms of the 
United States in dark blue on a white field 
beneath a semicircle of 13 blue stars, 


x 


Revenue Inspectors, salary of, I, 135.5 
Revenue Laws. (See Revenue, Public.) 
Revenue Officers, official conduct pipe e ie ae 

TI, 346. | hii 

Revenue, Publie.—In ; a sidiohikidt sense the reve-— 
nue of a state is the annual income derived 
from taxation, customs, and other sources, to 
be appropriated to: governmental. expendi- 
tures. The principal sources of revenue of 
the United States are customs, internal reve- 
nue, sale of public lands, and _miscellane- 
ous receipts. Customs receipts have always 
formed the bulk of the revenue. In 1789 the 
total revenues of the Government ‘amounted 
to $4,410,000. This total gradually swelled to 
$56,000,000 in 1860. ‘Then the increased duties 
of all kinds, imposed as war measures, aug- 
mented the revenues to hundreds of millions, 

reaching the maximum of $520,000,000 in 1866. 

Then it declined to an average of about 

$350,000,000 between 1878 and 1898.. In 1901 

the revenue, increased by a Spanishaamerican 

War tax was $587,685,338. 

Revenue, Public (see also Finances; Import 

Duties; Taxation): Le tt | 

Act— { 

Designating and limiting fais: teteane 

for, reasons for applying pocket veto to, 
III, 282, 

To provide for collection, safe-keeping, and 
distribution of, by fiscal corporation ve- 
toed, IV, 68, 

By direct taxation, I, 275, 278. ; 

Collection and disbursement of, free from 

defalcation discussed, IX, 107, 311. 

Custody and distribution of, discussed hy 

President— 

Polk, IV, 502, 556, 648. 

Tyler, IV, 43, 84. 

Van Buren, III, 324, 379, 490, 540, 610, 

Deposits of, in banks referred to, IV, 63. 

Derived from public lands. (See Lands, 

Public. ) 

Diminution of, I, 476, 495; II, 106, 357. 

Disbursements of, referred to, III, 593. 

Discussed. (See Finances discussed.) 

Duties for raising. (See Import Duties.) 

Embezzlement of, referred to, IV, 359... (See 
also Defalcation.) 

Expenses incurred in collection of, referred 

_ to, V, 25. 

Frauds in, discussed, II, 423; VIII, 210. 

Laws for raising. (See also Import Duties.) 

Abuses of, referred to, II, 453. 

Alterations in, I, 150. 

Codification of, recommended, VII, 247. 

Complaints of Spain and Portugal against, 
referred to, IV, 103. 

Improvement in, recommended, II, 359, 453. 

Judicial construction of, injurious, III, 571. 

Opposition to, from— 

Pennsylvania. (See Pennsylvania.) 
South Carolina. (See South Carolina.) 
Southern States. (See War between the 
States, ) 
Revision of, recommended, VI, 575+ 
System of, satisfactory, I, 83, 87. 
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Reyenue, Public—Continued, _ 1830, which exiled Charles X and elevated Louis 


Only enough should be collected to meet 
wants of Government, III, 245. 

Per centum allowed public officers for dis- 
bursement of, referred to, III, 510. 

Policy of Mexico in exempting from duty im- 
ports into territory on borders of United 
States. (See Zona Libre.) 

Referred to, VI, 705. 

Suits growing out of, discussed and recom- 

' mendations regarding, VIII, 513. 

Surplus of— 

Application of, to— : 
Educational purposes and internal im- 

provements recommended, I, 409, 456. 
Navy and national works recommended, 
TIT, 161. 
Purchase of Government bonds recom- 
mended, VII, 31. 

Apportionment of, among States, (See States 
of the Union.) 

Discussed by President— 

Arthur, VIII, 48, 134. 

Cleveland, VIII, 508, 580, 776, 787. 
Fillmore, V, 124, 178. 

Grant, VII, 31. 

Harrison, Benj., LX, 38, 114, 195. 
Jackson, IT, 451,514; III, 161, 239. 
Jefferson, I, 409, 456. 

Pierce, V, 214, 285. 

Van Buren, ITT, 490. ‘ 

Joint resolution directing payment of Treas- 
ury surplus on public debt, reasons for 
applying pocket veto to, VIII, 488. 

Propositioa te deposit. in banks throughout 
country discussed, VIII, 583. 

System of— 

Changes made in, productive of good results, 
III, 28. 

Evil ettects of, discussed, III, 240. 

Tarift for raising. (See Import Duties.) 


Kevised Statutes: 


Appointment of commission to prepare, rec- 
ommended, V,, 135, 178. 

Preparation of, and recommendations regard- 
ing, VI, 49. 

Referred to, VIII, 100. 


Revolution.—The overthrow of an established 


political system ora radical change of govern- 
ment effected by extra legal means is known 
as a political revolution. Among the most 


_important revolutions of modern history are 


the English Revolution of 1642-1649, which cul- 
minated in the execution of Charles I and the 
establishment of the Protectorate under Crom- 
well; the second English Revolution, resulting 
from the Stuart tyranny after the Restoration, 
known as the ‘Glorious Revolution of 1688,” 
which, under William III, firmly established 
the principles of free constitutional govern- 
ment in Great Britain; the American Revolu- 
tion, which resulted in the establishment of 
the Republic of the United States in 1776; the 
French Revolution, which broke out in Paris 
in 1789 and was followed by a reign of blood 
and terror, terminating with the execution of 
Robespierre in 1794; the French Revolution of 
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Philippe to the throne; the uprising of the 
French people in 1848, which deposed Louis; 
the Italian Revolution of 1859-60, whereby the 
various minor sovereigns of the peninsula 


_ were driven into exile and the whole territory 


came under the dominion of King Victor 


. Emmanuel; the insurrections which estab- 


Revolutionary Convention. 


Revolutionary Pensions. 


lished the third French Republic in 1870 and 
the Republic of Brazil in 1889. 

(See Convention, 
Revolutionary. ) 

(See Pensions.) 


Revolutionary War.—The, war for redress of 


grievances, and later for independence, waged 
by the thirteen American Colonies against the 
mother country, Great Britain. The Revolu- 
tion had several causes. Increase of popula- 
tion in America naturally caused a desire for 


‘independence, especially after the expulsion 


of the French. In 1763 the Government of 
George III resolved to enforce more strictly 
the navigation act and other laws restricting 
American trade in the interest of England, to 
station garrisons in America, and to paya part 
of the expense by a stamp tax. The Stamp 
Act aroused violent opposition, expressed 
through the Stamp Act Congress of 1765. Tax- 
ation without representation in Parliament 
was declared illegal and tyrannous. The 
British Government persisted in the principle, 
taxing various imports from 1767 to 1770 and 
tea thereafter. The Boston Tea Party led 
Parliament to pass acts retaliating on that 
city and altering the charter of Massachu- 
setts. The Colonies were by this time united, 
through their committees of correspondence, 
in opposition tothe Crown. Sept. 5, 1774, the 
First Continental Congress was convened in 
Philadelphia. It published a declaration of 
tights, protested to the King and Parliament, 
and entered into a nonimportation agreement. 
Apt. 19, 1775, Gen. Gage, the British commander 
in Boston, met with the first armed resistance 
at Lexington and Concord, and war was begun. 
The colonists were assisted by France, Spain, 
and, in the latter years of the struggle, by the 
Netherlands. Following are the principal 
events of the Revolution: Boston Massacre, 
Mar. 5, 1770; Boston Tea Party, Dec. 16, 1773; 
First Continental Congress, Sept. 5, 1774; battles 
of Lexington and Concord, Apr. 19, 1775; meet- 
ing of the Second Continental Congress and 
capture of Ticonderoga, May 10; Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence, May 20; battle of 
Bunker Hill, June 16and 17; evacuation of Bos- 
ton, Mar.17, 1776; British repulse off Charleston, 
June 28; Declaration of Independence, July 4; 
battle of Long Island, Aug. 27; battle of White 
Plains, Oct. 28; loss of Forts Washington and 
Lee, retreat through New Jersey, and battle 
of Trenton, end of 1776; battle of Princeton, 
Jan. 3, 1777; battle of Bennington, Aug. 16; 
battle of Brandywine, Sept.11; battle of Still- 
water, Sept.19; battle of Germantown, Oct. 4; 
battle of Saratoga, Oct.7; Burgoyne’s surren- 
der. Oct, 17; adoption of the Articles of Con- 
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"federation, Nov. 15; treaty with France, Feb. 6, 
778; battle of Monmouth, June 28; storming of 
“Stony Point, July 16, 1779; victory of Paul 

Jones, Sept. 23; British capture Charleston, 
May 12, 1780; battle of Camden, Aug. 16; Ar- 

nold’s treachery exposed, Sept. 23; battle of 

Kings Mountain, Oct. 7; battle of the Cowpens, 

Jan. 17, 1781; Articles of Confederation ratified 
‘by the last of the States, Mar. 1; battle of Guil- 

ford Court-House, Mar. 15; battle of Eutaw, 

“Sept.8; surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 

Oct. 19; peace of Paris, Sept. 3, 1783; evacuation 

of New Vork, Nov. 25, 1783. The United States 

then comprised the territory from Canada 
to Florida and from the Atlantic Ocean to the 

Mississippi River. The total number of enlist- 

ments in the American Army during the war 

was 368,410; the total cost was $135, 193,703. 
Revolutionary War: 

' Allowances to officers in, referred to, II, 340. 

Pensioners of. (See Pensions.) 

Referred to, V, 222. ‘ 

Soldiers of, land warrants issued to, II, 323. 
Revolutions. (See Illegal Combinations; the 
* several powers.) 

Reward offered for arrest of— 

Alleged instigators of assassination of Presi- 

' dent Lincoln, VI, 307. 

Distribution of, referred to, VI, 379. 

Persons claiming, directed to file claims, VI, 
353. 

Revoked as to certain persons, VI, 353. 

Persons from foreign countries committing 

depredations in United States, VI, 283. ° 

‘Wi"‘s Anderson, II, 377. 

Key, abduction of, referred vo, V, 26. 

Reynolds, Alexander W., assistant quartermaster, 
nomination of, and reasons therefor, V, 465. 
Reynolds, John €., directed to accompany ex- 

President Jackson home, ITI, 323. 

Reynolds, John W., act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 713. 

Reynolds, Thomas €., report of, on commerce 
of Nicaragua, Honduras, and Salvador, VIII, 
531. 

Rhea, Hiram R., act to pension, vetoed, IX, 578. 

Rhind, Charles: 

Arabian horses received by, from Turkey re- 

ferred to, IT, 536. 

Treaty with Turkey concluded by, II, 530. 
Rhine, The, French steamer, referred to, VI, 259. 
Rhode Island.—One of the thirteen original States 

of the Union and the smallest of the United 

States; nickname, ‘‘Little Rhody;” motto, 

““Hope.’’ It lies between lat. 41° 18’ and 42° 1/ 

north (not including Block Island) and long. 

71° 8’ and 71° 53' west. It is bounded on the 
north and east by Massachusetts, on the south 
by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the west by 

Connecticut. It is an important manufactur- 

ing State, being first in proportion to its popu- 

lation in the manufacture of cotton, woolen, 
worsted, etc., and second only to Massachusetts 
in the production of cotton goods. Among its 
other manufactures are jewelry, machinery, 
screws, rubber, etc. It was visited by Verra- 
‘zano in 1524 and probably by Norse navigators 


in the twelfth century. “Roger Williams made 

the first permanent settlement at Providence 
in 1636. The first charter was granted in 1643 
anda more liberal one in 1663. Rhode Island 
ratified the Federal Constitution in 1790. The 
official name of the State is, “The State of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations.” 
Its dual origin is also indicated by its two cap- 
itals—Providence and Newport. Area, 1,250 
sq. miles; population (1900), 428,556. (See ateD 
Providence Plantations, ) 

Rhode Island: 
Accession of, to Union, I, 75. 


Constitution in, attempts of people to estab- 


lish free. (See Dorr’s Rebellion.) 

Constitution of United States— 
Convention for consideration of, I, 72. 
Evidence of ratification oe amendments to, 

I, 76, 190. F 

Dorr’s Rebellion in— 
Correspondence regarding, IV, 286. 
Discussed, IV, 283. 

Free constitution in, attempts of people to es- 
tablish. (See Dorr’s Rebellion.) 

Lands in, United States empowered to hold, ‘ 

» . 154. 

Union, accession of aud Providence Planta- 
tions to, I, 75. 

Ricara Indians: 

Treaty with, IT, 322, 347. 

War with. (See Indian Wars.) / 

Rice, Francis W., arrest and imprisonment of, at 
Acapulco, Mexico, V, 301, 304. 

Rice, Henry M., member of Chippewa Com mis- 
sion, IX, 65. 

Rice. (See Agricultural Products. ) 

Rich Mountain (W. Va.), Battle of.—Soon after 
the ordinance of secession had been ratified by 
the State of Virginia Maj. Gen. George B. Mc- 
Clellan, who had been assigned to the com- 
mand of the Federal forces in the Department 
of the Ohio, issued an address to the loyal citi- 
zens of western Virginia. Many enlistments 
from that State followed, and he determined 
to occupy at least a part of it with Federal 
troops. Accordingly, May 23, 1861, the First 
Virginia Regiment, 1,100 strong, which had 
been organized in Cincinnati by Virginians, 
crossed the Ohio with the Fourteenth and Six- 
teenth Ohio regiments and took possession of 
Parkersburg. The Confederates, commanded 
by Governor Wise and under the immediate di- 
rection of Col. Porterfield, retired after several 
skirmishes to the base of Rich Mountain, near 
Beverly, in Randolph County. McClellan’s 
forces in the neighborhood amounted to more 
than 30,000 men on July 4, while the Confeder- 
ates could scarcely muster 10,000, July 11 Gen. 
Rosecrans made a detour of the mountain and 
forced the surrender of 600 men under Col. 
Pegram, and Gen. McClellan defeated the 

‘main body of the Confederates under Gen. 
Garnett, The Union losses in the actions at 
Rich Mountain were 11 killed and 35 wounded. 
The loss.to the Confederates was 200 killed 
and 1,000 prisoners, Seven pieces of artillery 
also fell into the hands of the Union forces. 
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Richards, Mary K., act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIDE. 7418 44 
Richardson, Aurelia C., act for relief of, vetoed, 
VIII, 484. 
Richardson, Israel B., major-general in Army, 
nomination of, and reasons therefor, VI, 161. 
Richardson, James -D., resolution authorizing 
| compilation of Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents by, I, 111. . : 

Richmond, James C., application of, for redress of 
wrongs, V, 239. 

Richmond (Ky.), Battle of.—After the Confed- 

_ erates had evacuated Corinth, Miss., in the 
summer of 1862, they began to concentrate in 
thevicinity of Chattanooga, Tenn. By the mid- 
dle of August they had collected an army esti- 
mated at from 55,000 to 65,000 under Gen, Brax- 
ton Bragg. Gen. E. Kirby Smith, with about 
20,000 men, passed up the Cumberland Moun- 
tains on the east and, going through the gaps, 
invaded Kentucky. At Richmond he encoun- 
tered’Gen. Manson (Aug. 30), who was defend- 
ing the place with a garrison of Buell’s army. 
Manson was defeated and Smith proceeded to 
Frankfort. Loss, about 5,000 on each side. 

Richmond, Va., Government of Confederate 
States transferred to, VI, 24. 

Riddells, Bennett, consul to Chihuahua, Mexico, 
nomination of, and reasons therefor, V, 49. 

Riddle, William P., act granting pension. to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 705. 

Riders.—Objectionable iegislative measures like- 
ly to be vetoed if passed as separate bills, but 


which are made. part of important bills, such’ 


as appropriations for current expenses, etc., 

_in order to insure Executive sanction. The 
rideris an encroachment on the independence 
of the Executive. In many of the States a 
rider has been made an impossibility by con- 
fining each bill to a single subject or by per- 
mitting the veto of single clauses of appropri- 
ation bills. It has never been prohibited in 
Congress, Riders were numerous during the 
anti-slavery contest, the Civil War, and thecon- 
flict with President Johnson. A number of im- 
portant bills have been passed as riders, among 
them the bill increasing salaries in 1873. The 
first use of the rider of national importance was 
the joining in 1820 of the bill for the admission 
of Maine to that permitting, slavery in Mis- 
souri, so as to compel the acceptance of both 
orneither, These were afterwards separated. 
The Army appropriation bill of 1856 had a 
tider prohibiting the employment of Federal 
troops for the enforcement of Territorial law 
in Kansas. ‘The President signed the measure, 
but protested against the rider. 

Riel, Louis, trial and execution of, by authorities 
of British North America, report regarding, 
transmitted, IX, 14. 

Rifle Clubs in South Carolina, proclamation 
against, VII, 396. (See also Ku-Klux Klans.) 

. Rifle, Magazine, for use of infantry service se- 
lected, IX, 446. 

Right of Asylum discussed by President— 
Cleveland, IX, 529. 

Johnson, VI, 685. 


’ 
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Right of Search.—Great Britain has always 
claimed the right to search vessels of. other 
powers upon the high seas for deserting Eng- 
lish sailors and for contraband goods in time 
of war. This right has not been exercised 
with regard to the vessels of the United States 
since the War of 1812, though nothing was said 
in the treaty of Ghent about search and im- 
pressment of sailors, Before that, war this 
right was exercised and search was made for 
deserting English sailors, and many, American 
seamen were impressed as deserters from the © 
English navy,and search was made for such 
goods as were declared subject to confiscation 
in accordance with the paper blockade of the 
Continent and the orders incouncil.. ‘This was 
one of the grievances that brought on the War 
of 1812, The right of search for the purpose of 
suppressing the slave trade was carefully regu- 
lated by several treaties between Great, Britain 
and the United States. 
Right of Search: 
Discussed by President— 
Buchanan, V, 507, 639. 
Madison, I, 499, 520. 
Tyler, IV, 77,.195, 229. 
Proposition regarding mutual, referred to, V, 
go. 
Questions regarding, with— 
Cuba, VII, 32. 
Great Britain, I, 499, 520; IV, 77, 195, 2a), 
Claim, of Great Britain abandoned, Mash 
640, 
Mutual right of search referred to, IV, 90. 
Referred to, IV, 436, 447. 
Right of Suffrage. (See Elective Franchise. ) 
Right of Way. (See Indian Reservations. ) 
Rights, Billof. (See Bill of Rights.) 

Rights of Federal and State Governments. (See 
Powers of Federal and State Governments, ) 
Rigny, M. de, correspondence regarding claims 

against France. (See France, claims against.) 
Riley, Bennett: 
Correspondence regarding affairs in California 
referred to, V, 46. 
Mentioned, V, 32. 
Riley, Frank B., American sailor, alleged, killing 
of, in Genoa, Italy, IX, 334. 
Riley, Patrick, deputy United States marshal, 
assaulted in Boston, V, ror. 
Proclamation regarding, V, 109, 
Rio Grande River: 
Construction of dams in, opposite El Paso, 
Tex., referred to, VIII, 815. 
Disorders on, discussed by President— 
Arthur, VIII, 40, 129. 
Buchanan, V, 582, 584. 
Fillmore, V, 152. 
Grant, VII, 189, 207, 266, 290, 341, 404. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 316. 
Hayes, VII, 455, 472, 497, 569, 160. 
Neutrality violated by army on, referred to, VI, 
376. 
Storage and use of waters of, for irrigation 
discussed, IX, 527; X, 56. 
Riots at Chicago, proclamation regarding, IX, 
499- 
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Rivas, Don Rafael, mentioned, V, 44. 

” River and Harbor Bills.—There has always been 
some objection to appropriations for the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors on the ground 
that the benefits, while mostly local, are paid 
for out of the general Treasury. The first bill 
for harbor improvements in the United States 
was passed Mar. 3, 1823. From 1854 to 1870 
appropriations for the improvement of rivers 
a. d harbors were frequently inserted in the 
regular appropriation bills. In 1870 a $2,000,000 
appropriation wasmade. ‘This was the largest 
up to that time. After this they gradually in- 
creased until they reached nearly $19,000,000 in 
1882-83. President Arthur vetoed the bill car- 
‘rying this appropriation (VIII, 120), but it was 
passed over his veto. Biennial appropriations 
havesince beentherule. The appropriation of 
1891 was $25,000,000. The expenditures of 1896, 
including the direct appropriations and the 
contracts for future expenditures, amounted to 
a total of about $80,000,000, 

Riyer Crow Indians, treaty with, VI, 700. 

River Raisin (Mich.), Battle of.—After Col. Lewis 
had occupied Frenchtown, Mich., Jan. 18, 1813, 
with 650 men, he was reenforced by Gen. Win- 
chester with about 300 from the latter’s camp 
on the Maumee River. These were stationed 
along the river outside the town. Before day- 
light on the morningof Jan. 22 they were at- 
tacked by 500 British under Col. Proctor and 600 
Indians under Round Head and Walk-in-the- 
Water. Some 200 Americans were killed or 
wounded in battle or massacred after their 
surrender and Winchester and 700 men were 
made prisoners. Only 33 of Winchester’s de- 
tachment which arrived at Frenchtown are 
known to have escaped. The British lost 24 
killed and 158 wounded, 

Rivers and Harbors (see also Internal Improve- 

ments): 
Act for improvement of— 
-Reasons for applying pocket veto to, IT, 638. 
Vetoed by President— 
Arthur, VIII, 120. 
Discussed by, VIII, 137. 
Cleveland, IX, 677. 
Polk, IV, 460. 
Tyler, IV, 330. 
Appropriations for, I, 428. 
Bill making, approved and reasons therefor, 
VII, 377. 
Discussed, VII, 408; VITI, 246. 
Expenditures of, referred to, VII, 417. 
Recommended, V, 20, 130, 175; VII, 39; IX, 
f 42. 
Should only be made after surveys, IV, 351. 
Breakwater near mouth of Mississippi River 
teferred to, II, 422. 
Breakwaters for, referred to, II, 563. 
Expenditures for, referred to, VITI, 201. 
Discussed, VII, 243. 
Foreign powers, if friendly, should be allowed 
use of, I, 538. 
Fortifications for, recommended, I, 240, 307, 
330, 454, 459, 470, 492; IV, 202. 
Fortifications in, completed, I, 476. 
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Rivers and Harbors—Continued. = 
Improvement of, referred to, III, 68 ¢ aaa 
Opened to vessels of Great Britain, I, ta ee 

Closed, II, 375. 
Survey of, referred to, III, 271. 

Roads, Post. (See Mail Routes.) * 

Roanoke Island (N. C.), Expedition to.—Butler’s 
Hatteras expedition of Aug. 26, 1861, had 
opened Pamlico Sound and the Confederates 
had retired to Roanoke Island. ‘his island 
is about 10 miles long and was the key to all 
the rear defenses of Norfolk. Four-fifths of 
the supplies for Norfolk passed its guns. It 
was defended by Gen. Wise with 3,000 men, 
Jan. 7, 1862, Gen. Burnside was ordered to 
unite with Flag Officer Goldsborough, in com- 
mand of the fleet at Fortress Monroe, capture 
Newbern, reduce Fort Macon, and seize the 
Wilmington and Weldon Railroad. On the 
night of Jan. 11the expedition arrived off Hat- 
teras and encountered a terrific storm. Sev- 
eral transports were lost and the City of New 
York, with her cargo, worth a quarter of a 
million dollars, went to pieces. By Feb. 7 
the remainder of the expedition had crossed 
the bar and proceeded up Croatan Channel. 
The Confederate fleet was driven up the chan- 
nel. Their flagship—the Curlew—was set ott 
fire by a shell, and Burnside landed 10,000 men 
on Roanoke Island. ‘The garrison of 2,675 
officers and men was captured and the Con- 
federate fleet pursued to Elizabeth City and 
destroyed. Burnside lost 250 men. R 

Roanoke Island, N. €., thanks of President to 
forces capturing, VI, 104. 

Robert College, establishment of, at Constanti- 
nople referred to, VI, 702. _ 

Roberts, Edmund, treaty with Siam concluded 
by, ITI, 53. 

Roberts, Joseph, first lieutenant, promotion of, to 
captain discussed, IV, 587. 

Robertson, James, was nominated. 
Brigadier-general of militia of Miro Districc, 

Ohio, February 22, 1791. ; 
Commissioner to treat with Indians, I, 435. 

Robertson, John, commissioner from Virginia to 
confer with States in effort to prevent war, V, 
662. 

Robertson, Thomas J., slaughter of American 
citizens in South Carolina referred, to, VII, 375. 

Robeson, John, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 734. 

Robinson, Benjamin F., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, V, 420. 

Rochambeau, Comte de: 

Compensation prayed for by descendants of, 
TI, 635; III, 51, 54, 129. 

Letter of Marquis de Lafayette regarding, 
transmitted, IT, 635. . 

Rochester, William B., secretary to Congress of 
Nations, nomination of, IT, 320. 

Rock Creek, D. U., construction of bridge over, 
referred to, ITI, 627. 

Rock Island, Ill., bridge over Mississippi River 
at, VII, 194. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Ill., appropriation for, 
aqrommended) VIII, 93, 151. 
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a 
: _ Rockhill, William W., member of board of man- 
_ agement of Government. oatulhit at World’s 
F Columbian Exposition, LX, 4or avi 
Rockwell, Almon F., mentioned, vim, T52, 208. 
Rocky Mount (S. C.), Assault on.—July 13, 1780, 
Thomas,Sumter, with about 75 men, made an 
attack upon the British post at Rocky Mount, 
30 miles northwest of Camden, under com- 
: mand of Lieut. Col, Turnbull. . The post con- 
sisted of 2 log houses perforated for small arms. 
‘Three unsuccessful assaults were made. ‘The 
Americans finally withdrew after a loss of 13 
| _ men killed and wounded, including Col. Reed, 
The British loss was about the same. 
Rodgers, John: 
American frigate under command of, attacked 
by British vessel, I, 492. 
: Postpapandense regarding war with Tripoli, 
I, Syl. 
Frigates under command of, referred to, I, 517. 
Gallant enterprise of, in destroying corvette on 
the coast of Tripoli, I, 365. 
Report of, regarding docks and wharf referred 
to, IT, 200. 
Rodgers, John: 
Rear-admiral, mentioned, VIII, 79. 
Thanks of Congress to, recommended, VI, 191. 
Rodgers, The, dispatched for relief of Jeannette 
Polar Expedition, VIII, 139. 
Rodney, Cxsar A.: 
Commissioner to South America, II, 48. 
Minister to Argentine Republic, death of, II, 
252. 
Rodriguez, Marcus E., imprisonment of, and 
others in Cuba, IX, 668. 


Roe, Francis A., commander of Sassacus in at- . 


tack upon Albemarle, advancement in grade 
recommended, VI, 210. 

Rogatory, Letters, report regarding execution 
of, transmitted, IX, 135. 

Rogers, Benjamin F., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, II, 374. 

.. Rogers, H. W., correspondence regarding Can- 
adian outrages on American frontier, ILI, 
40l. 

Rogue River Indians, treaty with, V, 229, 303. 

Romahn, M., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 426. 

Rome, Italy: 

American college at, threatened confiscation 
of, VIII, 214. 

Occupation of, by King of Italy, VII, 131. 

Protestants removed from, referred to, VI, 464, 
519. 

Sanitary conference at, VIII, 333. 
Proclamation regarding, VIII, 313. 

Romero, Matias, Méxican minister to United 
States, mentioned, VIII, 372. 

Romiser, Joseph, act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 464. 

Roorback.—A general term for political forgery, 
or a fictitious report for political purposes, 
generally promulgated before an election. 
The name comes from a certain political story 
circulated in 1844 as an extract from Baron 
Roorback’s Tour Through the Western and 
Southern States. 


Roosevelt, Theodore unnteacrentts panpimaeie of 
the United States): 
Agriculture discussed by, X, 431. 
Anarchy discussed by, X, 419. 
Annual message of, X,417. 
Army discussed by, X, 445. 
Eulogy on, by, X, 497. » " 
Improvement of, suggested by, x, 446. 
Veterans praised by, X, 448. — 
West Point referred to by, X, 447. 
Banks and banking discussed by, X, 430. 
Biographical sketch of, X, 415. 
Cable communication with Hawaii and the 
Philippine Islands, X, 439. % 
Census discussed by, X, 452. 
Charleston Exposition referred to, X, 451- 
China— ’ 
‘Open door” discussed by, X, 455. 
Uprising in, discussed by, X, 454. 
Civil Service discussed by, X, 449. 
Extension of the, to the Philippine Islands 
and Cuba, X, 450. 
Officers and employees forbidden to seek 
outside influence in promotion, X, 506. 
Veteraus to have the preference in appoint- 
ment and promotions, X, 505. 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty referred to by, X, 440. 
Commerce discussed by, X, 421. 
Consular Corps— 
In relation to commerce, X, 449. 
Members of, forbidden to act in a fiduciary 
_ capacity for others, X, 506. 
Permitted to issue passports in the Insular 
possessions of the United States, X, 509.’ 
Creeks, treaty with, ratified by proclamation, 
X, 501. 
Cuba— 
Fair treatment accorded to, by the United 
States, referred to, X, 459. 
Reciprocal exemption of vessels from ton- 
nage dues proclaimed, X, 494. 
Reciprocal reduction in tariff recommended 
by, X, 436. 
Reciprocity with, urged by, X, 458. 
Death of President McKinley— 
Announced to, and reply of, X, 399. 
Proclaimed by, X, 460. 
Referred to by, X, 417. 
Department of Agriculture discussed by, X,432. 
Eulogy on the Army ofthe U. S. by, X, 497. 
Executive orders of, X, 503. 
Expenditure discussed by, X, 430. 
Filipino Insurgents, pardon and amnesty de- 
clared by, X, 494. 
Forest reserves discussed by, X, 431. 
Germany— 
Death of Empress Dowager Frederick, re- 
ferred to, X, 456. 
Sympathy with the United States on the 
death of McKinley, X, 456. 
Glass, John, act for the relief of, vetoed by, 
X, 456. 
Government employees, permission given to 
participate in public exercises, X, 508. 
Great Britain, negotiations with, on Nicara- 
guan Canal referred to, X, 440, 
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Roosevelt, Theodore—Continued. toto ua 

Hawaii— A 
Affairs of, discussed es xX, “38 
Cable communication with, discussed By: Ss 

439. 

a Prince of Prussia, Committee of recep- 
tion and entertainment of, appointed by, X, 
506. | ass f res 

‘Immigration—. 

Discussed by, X, 435. i 

Laws should be ommended X, 427. 

Inaugural address by, as Vice-President, x, “iis. 
Indians— 

Affairs of, discussed by, X, 450. 

Necessity of education of, X, 450. 

Interstate Commerce Iaw discussed by, X, 

426, 430. 

Isthmian Canal discussed: by, X, 439. 
Irrigation discussed by, X, 433. 

La Abra claims referred to, X, 455. 
Labor discussed by, X, 425. 

Lands, Arid, discussed by, +434. 
Lands, Public— 

Discussed by, X, 433. 

» In Puerto pee te for, recommended, 
X, 436. 

Opened to settlement by, X, 473, 484, 486. 

Set apart for public reservations by proc- 
lamation, X, 462, 463, 466, 469, 471, 476; 477, 
479) 485, 487, 492, 499, 504,505, 507, 508, 509, 510. 

Library of Congress referred to, X, 452: 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, duration of, 
' fixed by proclamation, X, 491. 

McKinley, death of— 

- Proclaimed, X, 460, 

Referred to, X, 417. 

Martinique, recommending appropriation for 

the relief of sufferers in, X, 457. 

Merchant Marine discussed by, X, 429. 
Monroe Doctrine referred to, X, 440. 
Morton J. Sterling, mark of respect to be paid 

on the death of, X, 507. 

Naval Reserve, National, suggested by, X, 445. 
Navy— 

Discussed by, X, 441. 

Rating and pay of petty officers and men 
established in the, X, 503, 505, 510. 

Regulating discharge from, X, 509. 

Retirement of menin,order regarding, X,5ro. 

Oath of office administered to, X, 399, 416. 
Pardon and amnesty to Philippine insurgents 

proclaimed, X, 494. 

Pan-American Exposition, referred to, X, 451. 
Pauncefote, Right-Honorable Lord, mark of 

respect to be paid on death of, X, 507. 

Peace conference at The Hague, referred to, 

XX, 440. 

Postal Service discussed by, X, 453. 
Philippine Islands— 

Affairs in, discussed by, X, 437. 

Aid to loyal natives in, recommended, X, 438. 

Civil Service to be extended to, X, 450. 

Commission made the superior authority in, 
X, 496. 

Gen. Chaffce relieved of his civil duties in, 
%, 496, 
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Roosevelt, Theodore—Continued. 
Government in, discussed by, x, 4477 
Granting of ‘ftaathise = to se eacoaiag 

K, 439. % argu 
tga got Ke danger of erastilg, x, i 


Wh 


' Hovde! XX 453. | . 5 ia 
Proclamations of— : 
Cuban reciprocity in exemption of vessels 
from tonnage dues, X, 494. 
ni Day of mourning and prayer Bape i x, 
460. 
Death of President McKinley, X, 460. 
Eulogy on the Army of the ae States, 
X, 497. 
Louisiana Purchase ‘Exposition, time for 
holding, fixed, X, qor. 
Pardon and amnesty to the insurgents in 
the Philippine Islands, X, 494. 
PuertoRico legislation for public lands, X, 436. 
Ratifying treaty with the Creeks, X, 501. 
Thanksgiving, X, 461. 
Railways referred to, X, 431. 
Reciprocity discussed by, X, 428. 
Secretary of Commerce and Industries, | ap- 
pointment, of recommended, X, 425. 


Sharretts, Thaddeus S., commissioned to effect, \ 


' changes in foreign aes XK, 503. 
Shipping discussed by, X, 429. =e 
Smithsonian Institution referred to, X, 452. 
Tariff system discussed by, X, 428. 
Thanksgiving proclamation, X, 461. 
Thanks of, to the Army in Cuba and “the 
Philippines, X, 497. 
Treaty with the Creeks ratified, X, 5or. 
Trusts discussed by, X, 421. ; 
Veto Message for the relief of John Glass, X 
456. 
Victoria, Queen of Great Britain, death of Te 
ferred to, X, 456. 
Rose, Mr., mentioned, I, 445. 
Ross, Daniel H., act granting saoedseh to, vetoed, 
VIII, 474. 
Ross, Daniel H., treaty with Indians concluded by, 
VI, 394. 
Ross, John, mentioned, IV, 459. 
Ross, John, trial and conviction of, VITI, 43. 
Ross, William W., Indian treaty, V, 6; Vin rss 
Complaints regarding, VI, 62. 
Rouland, Alfred, relief of vetoed, VII, 433. 
Roumania: 
Consular convention with, VIIT, 35, 40. 
Referred to, VIII, 170. 
Diplomatic relations with, VII, 35, 40. 
Independence of, announced, VII, 610. 
Persecution of Israelites i in, VII, 63, 167, 168, 
Trade-marks, treaty with, ‘regarding, VIII, &q 
Treaty with, VIII, 71. 
Round Island, assemblage on dispersed, V, 47. 
Round Valley Reservation, Cal.: 
Allotments of land to Indians on, VIII, 370. 
Payment for improvements, VITI, ros, 194. 
Reduction of, discussed, VIII, 593; IX, 59. 
Rouses Point, N. Y., mentioned, V, 326. 
Rover, The, crew of, murdered, VI, 632, 
Rowan, John, letter of, II, 482, 
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Rowan, Stephen C. : ‘ t 
Commander in Navy, sciataginod of, VI, re. 

_ Thanks of Congress to, recommended, VI, 83. 

Rowley, Roxana V., act. wranting pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 460, 

Ruatan Island, convention ferret Grant Britain 
and Honduras regarding, V, 422, 

Ruggles, Samuel B., delegate to Paisenntiaiil 
_, Monetary Conference at Paris, report of, itrans- 
mitted, VII, 59. 

Ruiz, Ricardo, arrest, imprisonment, ness death 
ot, in Cuba, IX, 752. 

_ Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion.—At a istecting 

_ of clergymen of all. denominations heldin the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, during the 
Presidential campaign of 1884, Rev. Samuel 
D. Burchard, in an address favoring the elec- 
tion of the Republican candidate, described 
the Democratsas the party of Rum, Romanism, 
and Rebellion. The phrase was immediately 
taken up and used to alienate many persons 
otherwise friendly to the Republican party, 
and as' the party in that year suffered defeat 
by a very small margin many attributed it to 
the utterance of this alliterative phrase. 

Rush, Richard: 

Acting Secretary of State, II, 36. 
Correspondence of, regarding cession of lands 
for light-houses referred. to, II, 276. 

Rush, William Henry, imprisonment of, in Cuba 
referred. to, IV, 688. 

Rusk, Jeremiah M., Secretary of eons 
mentioned, IX, 328. 

Russell, John E., member of commission to con- 
sider construction of canal from Great Lakes 
to Atlantic Ocean, IX, 747. i 

Russell, John H., thanks of Congress to, recom- 
mended, VI, 76. : 

Russell, John M., consul to St. Petersburg, nomi- 
nation of, I, 173. 

Engsgell, Jonathan: 

Letter of, regarding treaty of Ghent discussed, 
II, 138, 142. 

Minister to Sweden, nomination ol I, 530. 

Pacific advances made by United States to 
Great Britain referred to, I, 521, 

Russell, Lord John, letter of, regarding treaty of 
Washington referred to, V, 351. 

Russia.—The largest empire of Europe in popu- 
lation and area and, including its Asiatic pos- 
sessions, the most extensive dominion in the 
world next to the British Empire, It com- 
prises, Huropean Russia (including Russian 
Finland and Poland), Caucasia, Russian Cen- 
tral Asia, and Siberia. Russia occupies about 
one-seyenth of the earth’s total land surface, 
and extends from lat. 38° 20/ to 77° 30! north and 
from long. 17° 38’ east to 170° west. It has an 
extreme length from north toi south of 2,300 
miles anda width from west to east of 6,000 
miles, It is bounded on the north by the Arc- 
tic Ocean, on the east by the Pacific, on the 
south by China, Independent Turkestan, Per- 
sia, Asiatic Turkey, and the Black Sea, andon 
the west by Roumania, Austria, Germany, the 
Baltic Sea, and the Scandinavian Peninsula. 
The surface of Huropean Russia is one vast 


central plateau, drained by the largest rivers of 
Europe into the Arctic Ocean and Caspian, Bal- 
tic, and Black seas.’ It contains large forests 


_ and extensive fertile steppes, and the chief 


industry i is agriculture, the principal crops be- 
ing wheat, rye, and other cereals, hemp, flax, 
potatoes, and tobacco. There’ are matufac- 


.. tures of linen and! woolen goods. ‘Gold, plati- 


tum, coal, iron, petroleum, copper, etc., are 
. Saye 1 out “ tT 
mined, The government is'a hereditary abso- 


lute monarchy, vested in the Czar. Russia 


proper has 78 governments, and administra- 
tion is committed to the council of the Empire, 
senate, holy synod, and ministry. The lead- 
ing religion is the Greek Catholic. ‘Russia has 
no foreign possessions. ‘Parts of the country, 
including Poland, were known to the ancients 
as Sarmatia;‘and were inhabited by the Scythi- 
ans. The Russian Slavs, at the beginning of 
their history (ninth century), were confined 
mostly to'thé Upper Dnieper; the sources of 
the Oka, Volga, Dwina, and Dniester. Under 
Oleg, about 880, Kieff became the center, ‘The 
Mongol invasion and the conquest ofall Russia 
except Novgorod occurred about 1240. Russia 
was freed from Mongolian rule in 1480, The 
title of Czar (or Tsar) was assumed by Ivan IV 
in 1547. The date’of the accession of the house 
of Romanoff, which still reigns, is 1613. The 
Empire was largely developed under Peter the 
Great (1689-1725), and St. Petersburg was built 
by him. The area of the’ Russian Hmpire is 
8,660,395 sq. miles, and the population was 
129,004,514. by the census of ALL 1% 


Russia: 


Aid furnished Greeks by. (See Greece.) 
American insurance companies, treatment of, 
in, discussed, IX, 529. 
Bering Sea fisheries discussed. (See Bering 
Sea Fisheries.) 
Cession of territory of, to United States. (See 
Alaska.) 
Claims of, against United States, payment of, 
recommended, X, 111. 
Claims of United States against, VI, 628; X, 111. 
Coined silver money and products of, referred 
to, IX) 476. 
Colony from, to emigrate to United States dis- 
cussed, VII, 253. 
Commercial relations with, II, 251, 505, 550; III, 
150, 487. ” 
Confederate envoys sent to Great Britain and 
France referredto, (See Mason and Slidell. ) 
Consuls of, in United States, authentication of 
passports to Jews denied by, discussed, IX, 
635: 
Consuls of United States in, I, 173. 
Convention with, TI, 265. 
Czar of— 
Assassination of, resolutions of condolence 
on, VIII, 39. 7 
Coronation of, at Moscow discussed, VIII, 171; 
IX, 635. 
Death of, referred to, IX, 528. 
Proposition of, for reduction of military es- 
tablishment discussed a.nd action of United 
States regarding, X, 110, 
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Russia—Continued. 
Emperor of— ' : 
Accepts umpirage of fiat artiste of treaty of 
Ghent, II, 76, 103. 

Decision of, IT, 187, 

Ratification of, ITI, 198. bee 
Accession of, to throne, IT, 384. hw 
Assassination of, attempted, referred tov 

455, 460, 471. a 
Death of, discussed, II, 350. i 
Intervention of, regarding jidependenbs of 

South American provinces, IT, 326. 
Mediation of, for peace between United 

States and Great Britain offered, I, 526. 

Accepted by United States, I, 526. 

Declined by Great Britain, I, 534, 547. 

Son of, visits United States, VII, 145. 
South American independence, II, 326. 
Famine in, recommendations regarding sup- 

plies to be sent, IX, 213. 

Friendly disposition of, toward United States, 
I, 461, 493, 518; II, 44, 69,505, 550; VIII, 127. — 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, for sur- 

render of, VIII, 813; IX, 439. 

Grand Duke of, visits America, VI, 145. 
Hemp from, import duties on, referred to, 

VII, 36. 

Imprisonment of American citizens by, VI, 

208; VIII, 202, 206, 

Israelites in— 

Condition of, referred to, VIII, 103, 127. 

Measures enforced against, and subsequent 

banishment of, discussed, IX, 188. 
Proscriptive edicts against, IX, 83. 

Jeannette Polar Expedition, survivors of, aided 
by subjects of. (See Jeannette Polar Expe- 
dition. ) 

Minister of, to United States— 

Appointed, II, 384. 

Elevation of mission announced, IX, 442. 

Recall of, requested by President Grant, VII, 

145. 

Referred to, VII, 156. 

Received, VIII, 131. 

Title of ambassador conferred upon, X; 110. 

Referred to, IX, 442. 

Minister of United States to, I, 282, 471, 572; II, 

505, 551; HI, 375. 

Death of, referred to, VIII, 238. 

Title of ambassador conferred upon, X, 110, 
Naturalization questions with, IX, 529. 
Neutrality preserved by the United States in 

war with, VII, 466. 

Neutral rights, treaty with, regarding, V, 244. 

Referred to, V, 276. 

Pacific telegraph referred to, VI, 128, 181, 244, 366. 

Relations with, II, 209. 

Trade-marks, treaty with, regarding, VI, 689; 

VII, 266, 293. 

Treaty with, transmitted and discussed by 

President— 

Adams, John, I, 282. 

Cleveland, VIIT, 813; IX, 439. 

Jackson, II, 636; ITI, 22, 50. 

Johnson, VI, 521, 524, 600, 

Monroe, II, 251, 280. 

Pierce, V, 244, 
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Russia—Continued. 
Treaty with—Continued. aero 
Expiration of, referred to and renewal of, 

recommended, III, 150, at Ut wOr 
Renewal of, declined by Ligipeo at 487. Pt 
Turkey's, with, referred to, TI, 445-00 
Vessels of, detained by United States, appro- 
priation for, recommended, X11. 
Vessels of United States seized a Lop eh 
with by, VI, 596 2 Re earh “el 
| War with— 
Great Britain— 


im 


Attempts of Great Britain to draw recruits . 


from United States discussed, V, 331. 
‘Neutrality maintained pe United States in, 
V, 331. 
Turkey—'' 
Discussed by President= 
Adams, J. Q., II, 407. 
Hayes, VII, 466. 
‘Neutrality preserved by United peed in, 
VII, 466. ¢ 
Threatening aspect of, discussed, II, 193. 
Treaty of peace referred to, II, 445. 
Whaling vessels of United States interfered 
with by, VI, 596. rroate 
Russian America. (See Alaska.) 

Russian Colony, desire of representatives of, to 
emigrate to United States discussed, VI, 253- 
Ryan, Abigail, act'granting pension to, vetoed, 

VII, 172. fo 
Ryan, William A. C., indemnity sla by” Spain 
on account of execution of, referred to, VII, 


456. 
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Saaby, Hans Rudolph, consul to Copenhagen, 
Denmark, nomination of, I, 117. 
Sabina, The, American seamen rescued by, com- 
pensation for, requested by owners of, IV, 152. 
Sabine Cross-Roads (La. ), Battle of.—Gen, N. P. 
Banks's army, which had been concentrated 
at Alexandria, La.;advanced up the Red River 
Mar. 25, 1864, by way of Natchitoches, Pleas- 
ant Hill, and Mansfield, toward Shreveport. 
Apr. 8, arriving at Sabine Cross-Roads, on'the 
Sabine River, the Federals encountered a part 
of the Confederate army under Gen. Kirby 
Smith, commanded by Gen. Richard ‘Taylor. 
The Confederates attacked and Banks was 
badly defeated, losing:3,000 in killed, wounded, 
and missing. The Confederates captured 19 
guns and an immense amount of ammunition 
andstores. The Confederate loss was reported 
by Gen, E. Kirby Smith as over 2,000 killed 
and wounded. 
Sac and Fox Reservation: ‘ 
Cession of portion of, to United States pro- 
claimed, IX, 156. 

Sale of— 
Bill providing for, referred to, VIII, 374. 
Referred to, VIII, 387. 

Sac Indians.—A tribe of the Algonquian stock 
of Indians who formerly lived near the mouth 
of the Ottawa River and along the Detroit 
River. They were driven thence by’ the Iro- 


‘quois and settled about Green Bay, Wis. ‘They 
allied themselves with the Fox tribe. About 
1765 the Sacs took possession of land on 
both sides of the Mississippi, which they had 
conquered from the Illinois, From this time 
“their history is the same as that of the 
Foxes. By 1810 they had overrun a large ter- 
ritory in Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, and Mis- 
souri. They aided Pontiac, and during the 
_ Revolution supported the English. They 
fought against the United States in 1812, In 
1832 a part of the tribe, led by Black Hawk, 
rebelled and was defeated and removed to the 
Indian Territory, where most of the remain- 
der of the two tribes, numbering less than 
1,000, still live. ‘The name Sac is a corruption 
of the Indian word “‘osagi,”” meaning ‘‘People 
at the mouth of the river,” and refers to their 
eatly habitat. 
Sac Indians: 
‘Agreement between Cherokee Commission 
and, TX, 75. 
Proclaimed, IX, 156. 
Annuities proposed to, I, 375. 
Hostile aggression of, IIT, 32. 
Treaty with, I, 375, 377, 569, 581, 582; II, 198, 347, 
542, 607; III, 265, 279, 395; IV, 210; V, 240, 578; 
VI, 73, 83, 194, 470, 702. 
Withdrawn, VII, 47. 
War with. (See Indian Wars.) 
Sacketts Harbor, N. Y.: 
‘Barracks built at, IT, 84. 
British attack on, repulsed, I, 539. 
Sacketts Harbor (N. Y.), Attack on.—May 29, 
1813, a British force of 1,000 or 1,200 regulars 
and a large body of Indians was convoyed 
from Kingston, Canada, to Sacketts Harbor, 
N. Y., by a squadron under Sir James Yeo, the 
whole expedition being under the command of 
Sir George Prevost, Governor-General of Can- 
ada. The Americans, mostly raw militia, were 
at first forced back, but later rallied and the 
British were driven to their boats, leaving 
their dead upon the field. 
Sackman, William, act granting pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 649. J 
Sackville, Lord, British minister, interference 
of, in political affairs of United States and 
’ action of President Cleveland regarding, VIII, 


> 780, 811. 


Sacramento Pass (N. Mex.), Battle of.—When 
Gen. Kearny had established the supremacy 
of the United States authority at Santa Fé he 
dispatched Col. Doniphan with 800 men to 
join Wool in an expedition against Chihuahua. 
Dec. 27, 1846, Doniphan reached El Paso del 
Norte, a town of about 5,000 inhabitants on 
the road to Chihuahua, at one of the principal 
crossings of the Rio Grande. Here he was 
joined by Wightman’s artillery, consisting of 
Ioo men. He then proceeded toward the 
Sacramento River. Where the road to Chi- 
huahua crosses the river the Mexican General 
Heredia was posted with 1,575 men. Feb. 28, 
1847, he was attacked by the Americans and 
driven from his position with the loss of r1o 
pieces of artillery. Sol. Doniphan and his litt'~ 


> 


army entered the city of Chihuahua Mar, ‘1 
and 2. ‘ 

Safety Fund.—Owing to the unstable character 
of the currency issued and the insecurity of 
deposits of State banks, the New York legis- 
lature in 1829, upon the suggestion of Martin 
Van Buren, passed a law known as the safety- 
fund act. Under the provisions of this law 
banks chartered by the State were required 
to pay into the State treasury a’certain per- 
centage of their capital stock to serve as a 
fund out of which’the liabilities of any of 
them that might fail should be made good. 
This was the beginning of reformin the bank- 
ing system. ‘Under this law there were 10 
bank failures, resulting in-a loss of all their 
capital, amounting to $2,500,000, which proved 
conclusively the inadequacy of the safety fund. 
In 1838 the free-banking system was adopted. 

Sag Harbor, N.¥., survey of, referred to, II, 480. 

Saganaw Indians, treaty with, ITI, 279. 

Sagasta, Praxedes Mateo, mentioned, X, 37. 

Saginaw, Mich., bill to provide for purchase of 
site and erection of public building at, re- 
turned, IX, 136. 

Sa-heh-wamish Indians, treaty with, V, 303. 

Sah-ku-méhu Indians, treaty with, V, 379. 

Sailors Creek (Va.), Battle of.—After the Con- 
federate defeat at Five Forks and the retreat of 
Lee’s army from Richmond and Petersburg, 
Lee made his way due west and reached the 
Danville Railroad at Amelia Court-House on 
Apr. 4, 1865. Sheridan passed him and reached 
the railroad at Jetersville, 7 miles southwest. 
Lee, finding retreat cut off in this direction, 
moved westward toward Farmville. At Sailors 
Creek, Apr. 6, Custer, joined by Crook and 
Devin, succeeded in piercing the Confederate 
column, took 16 guns, 400 wagons, and many 
prisoners. Ewell’s corpsand part of Pickett’s 
division were thus cut off. The cavalry de- 
tained this force of between 6,000 and 8,000 
until, having been surrounded by Wright with 
the Sixth Corps, Ewell surrendered. Five 
generals, more than 7,000 prisoners, several 
hundred wagons, and many guns were taken. 

St. Albans, Vt., privileges of other ports granted, 
by proclamation, VI, 272. 

St. Augustine, Fla., harbor of, referred to, II, 
477: 

St. Bartholomews, unlawful expedition planned 
in, II, 200. 

St. Clair, Arthur, major-general in Army: 
Misfortune befalling troops of, in his advance 

against the hostile Indians who were attack- 
ing the frontiers of Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, referred to, I, 113. 

St. Clair, Arthur, register of land office, nomina- 
tion of, and reasons therefor, III, 51. 

St. Clair Flats, acts making appropriations for 
deepening channel over, vetoed, V, 386, 599, 

St. Domingo. (See Santo Domingo.) 

St. Elizabeth Asylum. (See Government Hospi- 
tal for Insane.) 

St. John Island, treaty concluded with Denmark 
for cession of, to United States transmitted 
- nd discussed, VI, 579, 581, 598, 688. 
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St. John River, navigation of, referred to, Iv, 423; 
V, 139. 

St. Lawrence River, navigation of: 1 
janie oareery with Great Britain eee 

TH, 304. ¢ 

aiveférred to, V, 139. fia : i 

Right to exclude American citizenel (from, 
claim of, by Canada discussed, VII, 104. + 

St. Louis, The, mentioned, X, 88. 

St. Louis, The, refuge given Gen. Miller and 
' Vice-President of Peru by, IT, 570. 

St. Louis and ‘San Francisco Railway Co., seli- 

cation of, for right of way across Indian Ter- 
» ritory, VII, 66. 
» Bill granting, referred to, VIII, 68. 

St. Louis Harbor, survey of, referred to, IV, 282. 

St. Marys Falls Canal, tolls imposed upon ves- 

sels passing through, by United States as 
retaliatory measure proclaimed, IX, 290. © 

Referred to, IX, 314. 

Revoked by proclamation, IX, 377. 

St. Marys River: 

Act making appropriation for deepening 
channel over flats of, in the State of Mich- 

igan, vetoed, V, 387. 

St. Paul, The, mentioned, X, 166. 

St. Petersburg, Russia: 

Fourth International Prison Congress at, dis- 
cussed and recommendations regarding, 
VIII, 532. 

International Statistical Congress in, VII, 267. 

St. Regis, Capture of:.—At the outbreak of the 
War of 1812 it was agreed between the British 

‘and Americans that the village of St. Regis, 
‘on the boundary line between Canada and 
New York, occupied by Christian Indians, 
‘should temain neutral. In violation of this 
agreement the Canadian commander in chief 
put a garrison in the place and many of the 

Indians were induced to join the British army. 

On the morning of Oct. 22, 1812, Maj. Young, 

with about 200 men, surprised this garrison 

and took 4o prisoners, some muskets, and a 

quantity of blankets, after killing 7 men. 

None of the American force was injured. 

St. Regis Indians, treaty with, ITI, 467. 

St. Thomas Island, treaty with Denmark for ces- 
sion of, to United States transmitted and dis- 
cussed, VI, 579, 581,598, 688. 

Salaries, Congressional.—Under the Articles of 
Confederation each State provided payment for 
its own members of Congress, but the Conven- 
tion of 1787 thought best to make the members 
independent of the States in thisrespect. The 
first clause of Article T, section 6, of the Constitu- 
tion provides that ‘‘the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall receive a compensation for 
their services, to be ascertained by lawand paid 
out of the Treasury of the United States.”” The 
First Congress voted that its members be paid 
$6 per day and $6 for each 20 miles of travel go- 
ing and coming.’ The salaries have repeatedly 
been changed, From 1789 to 1815 they were $6 
per day; from 1815 to 1817, $1,500 per year; from 
1817 {0 1855, $8 per day; from 1855 to 1865, $3,000 
per year; from 1865 to 1871, $5,000 per year; from 
1871 to 1874, $7,500 per year, and since 1874 $5,000 
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per year. A mileage of 20 cents is allowed. 
‘Senators and Representatives have received 
‘the same salaries except during 1795, when 

| Senators received $7 per day. The Spegieen uf 
the House receives $8,000 per year. 1 


Salaries, Executive.—Sept. 24, ipakonneesdtael 


the salary of the President of the United 
States at $25,000 per annum, at which figure it 
remained until 1873, when it was increased to 
$50,000. ‘The Constitution provides that the sal- 
ary of the President shall not be diniinished 
during his term of office, and for this reason 
that part of the ‘‘salary-grab” act of 1873 
-which increased his salary was not repealed 
in 1874 :;with the other provisions of that act. 
The salary of the Vice-President, placed at 
$5,000 in 1789, was raised to $8,000 in 1853, to 
$10,000-in 1873, and reduced to $8,000 in 1874. 
Of the Cabinet officers.the Secretaries of State 
and the Treasury received in 1789 salaries of 
$3,500 each, the Secretary of War $3,000, the 
Attorney-General $1,500, and the Postmaster- 
General $2,000, In 1819 the pay of the four Sec- 
retaries (State, Treasury, War, and Navy) was 
made $6,000, that of the Postmaster-General 
$4,000, and that of the Attorney-General $3,500. 
Since 1853 all have been $8,000, with the excep- 
tion of the period covered by the law of 1873, 
when they received $10,000, Washington at 
first declined to receive ony pecuniary com- 
_pensation as President, He asked that the 
estimates for his station be limited to such 
actual expenditures as the public good might 
be thought to require (I, 53). 


Salaries, Judicial.—In 1789, wher the United 


States courts were organized, the Chief Justice 

of the Supreme Court was paid $4,000 and the 

associate justices $3,500 each. The district 

judges received from $1,000 to $1,800. ‘These 

salaries have been increased from time to time. 

Since 1873 the Chief Justice of the Supreme 

Court has received $10,500, the associate jus- 

tices $10,000, the circuit court judges $6,000, 

and the district court judges $3,500 to $5,000 

until 1891, when the salary of all the district 

judges was fixed at $5,000. The Constitution 

provides that the salaries of Federal judges 

may not be diminished during their continu- 

ance in office, 

Salaries of Public Officers (see also the several- 

officers) : 

Commissions claimed by, referred to, III, 513. 

Fee system, abolition of, as applicable to cer- 

tain officials discussed, IX, 729. 

Recommended, VIII, 354; EX, 447, 536. 

Fixed salaries recommended, III, 168; VIII, 
131, 251, 337; 354; IX, 447, 536. 

Increase in, recommended, VII, 153. 

Mode of paying, referred to, IV, zor. 

Recommendations regarding, I, 203, 206; VII, 
153- 

Referred to, ITI, 90. 

Tariff of fees for clerks, marshals, ete., rec- 
ommended, V, 130, 178; VIII, 183, 249, 354, 518. 

Salary Grab.—A popular name for the act of 
Mar. 3, 1873, whereby the salaries of the Pres- 
ident and Vice-President, members of Cone 


gress, justices of the Supreme Court, and other 
_ Federal officials were materially increased. 


‘The provisions for the increase were intro- 


duced by Benjamin F: Butler, of Massachu- 
setts, and made a rider to the appropriation 

bill. By this law the President’s salary was 
increased from $25,000 to $50,000 per year; 
that of the Chief Justice from $8,500 to $10,500; 
‘those of the Vice-President, Cabinet officers, 
associate justices, and Speaker of the House 
from $8,000 to $10,000, and of Senators and 
Representatives from $5,000 to $7,500. Another 
act, passed the next day, made that part of 
the law relating to salaries of members of 
Congress retroactive, thus giving themselves 

~ $7,500 instead of $5,000 a year from Mar. 4, 1871, 
to Mar. 4, 1873, and following years, ‘This ex- 
cited the indignation of the people to such an 
extent that the laws were repealed the follow- 
ing year, except such provisions as related to 
the President and justices of the Supreme 
Court. 

Salcedo, Manuel de, governor-general of Louisi- 
ana, letter of, to W. C. C. Claiborne, I, 348. : 

Salinas, Sebastian, mentioned, V, 35. 

Salmon, D. E., chief of Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, mentioned, IX, 548. 

Saloman, Louis E. F., President of Haiti, death 
of, referred to, VIII, 783. 

Salt, duties on, discussed, I, 409; ITT, 251. 

Salt Springs: 
Cession of, to United Sie T, 354. 
Referred to, IT, 234, 326. 


Salt Works in Kentucky, act for relief of owners 


of, vetoed, VII, 216. 

Salter, William D., captain in Navy, nomina- 
tion of, withdrawn, ITI, 528. 

Salvador.—The smallest but most thickly popu- 
lated of the Central American Republics. It 
is often incorrectly referred to as San Salva- 
dor, which is the name of its capital. It is 
bounded on the north and east by Honduras, 

~.on the south and southwest by the Pacific 
Ocean, and on the northwest by Guatemala; 
the Gulf of Fonseca separates it from Nica- 
ragua on the southeast. The main cordillera 
of Central America runs along the northern 
frontier, Parallel to this and about go miles 
farther south another mountain chain crosses 
from east towest. This isa volcanic rangeand 
contains about 30 craters, some of which are ac- 
tive. Between these two mountain rangesisan 
irregular plateau 2,000 feet in elevation. This 
is the main settled portion of the Republic. 
South of the volcanic range a strip of lowland 
skirts the Pacific coast for 200 miles. Volcanic 
and seismic disturbances are so common as 
hardly to be noticed. San Salvador has been 
destroyed 8 times by earthquakes. Most of 
the inhabitants are engaged in agriculture, 
the principal products being coffee, indigo, 
sugar, and balsam of Peru. There is little 
‘mining or manufacture. The government 
is administered by a President, elected every 4 
years, and a Congress consisting of one house, 
elected annually. Independence was pro- 
claimed in 1821. There have been many wars 
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and revolutions. The present constitution 

dates from 1886. ‘The area of Salvador 4 7,225 

sq. miles; ener (ag90") I Safa ; 

Salvador: — iy’ 
Commercial vereelbny with, IX, 228. 

Consular convention with, VII, 116,258; VIII, 293. 

Difficulties of, with Great Britain, V, 107. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, oe sur- 

render of, VII, 79, 258,, 293. 
Questions arising under, Pid biadbell TX, 529. 

- Insurrection in, and refuge on board American 

vessel sought by insurgents discussed, IX, 520. 

President of, eonfirmed, IX, 1o9. 

Report of Thomas C. Reynolds on, transmit- 
ted, VII, 531. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifications " 

‘proclaimed, IX, 249, 365. 
Discussed, IX, 312. 

Treaty with, transmitted and discussed, V, 
34, 158; VI, 79; VIT, 79, 116, 258, 293. 

Vessel condemned by, subsequently presented 
to United States, recommendations regard- 
ing, VITI, 403. 

War with Guatemala, IX, 108, 

Sam-dhmish Indians, treaty with, V, 379. 

Samana Bay: 

Convention with Dominican Republic for— 
Lease of, VII, 45. 

Transfer of, VI, 601. 

Possession of, desired by European power, 
VII, 61. 

Proposition of foreign power to purchase right 
to, referred to, VII, 63. 

Samoan Islands.—A group of 14 islands in the 
South Pacific Ocean. The principal islands 
are Savaii, Upolu, and Tutuila. The United 
States has a coaling station in the harbor of 
Pago-Pago, granted in 1872. The neutrality 
of the islands was guaranteed by the United 
States, Great Britain, and Germany in 1889 by 
treaty. This convention of treaty between the 
three countries provided for a foreign court of 
justice, a municipal council for the district of 
Apia, the chief town, with a foreign president 
thereof, authorized to advise the King; a tri- 
bunal for the settlement of native and foreign 
land titles, and a revenue system for the King- 
dom. In 1899 the kingship was abolished, 
and by the Anglo-German ‘agreement of 
November 14, accepted January 14, 1900, by 
the United States, Great Britain and Germany 
renounced in favor of the United States all 
rights in the Island of Tutuila and others of 
the Samoan group east of 171° east; the islands 
to the west of that meridian being assigned to 
Germany. Area, 1,100 sq. miles, population 
(1887), 35,565 native Polynesians and 450 whites. 

Samoan Islands: 

Affairs of, and policy of United States regard- 

ing— 
Discussed by President— 
Cleveland, VIII, 503, 804, 806, 812; LX, 439, 531, 
635. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 34, rio. 
McKinley, X, 189. 
Reports on, transmitted, VIII, 612, 782, 800, 
807, 81u, 812; TX, 477, 479, 569. 
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Samoan Islands—Continued. 
Application of inhabitants of, for protection 
of United States, VII, 162, 469; VIII, 504. 
Application of Tutuila Island for protection 
of United States, and offer of naval station 
by, VIL, 168. 
Autonomy and independence of, should e 
preserved, VIII, 805. #4 
Conference regarding, at— 
Berlin discussed, VIII, 806, 812; IX, 34, 439, 
532- 
Washington eaiertedl je! TX, 34. 
Government of, discussed, VII, 611; X, 111. 
Insurrection in,discussed,IX,439,531; X. 1150,203. 
King of, death of, X, 111. 
Privileges ceded to United States in harbor of 
Pago-Pago by— 
' Discussed, VII, 497, 570. 
Referred to, VIII, 782. 
Report on, referred to, VII, 263, 521. 


Settlement of questions regarding, referred to, © 


TX, 312. 

Special agent to, power of, referred to, VII, 361, 
428; 25 + c 

Treaty between United States, Great Britain, 
and Germany regarding, IX, 34, 110. 

Discussed, IX, 439, 531, 635. 
Referred to, X, 111. 

Treaty with, VII, 481, 497. 

Vessels of United States— 
Disabled and destroyed at, IX, 44. 
Sent to, VITI, 805; IX, 439. 

Weakness of, discussed, VIII, 503. 

Sampson, William T. : 

Member of military commission to Cuba, X, 97. 

Sinking of the Merrimac by Lieut. Hobson, 
report of, on, discussed, X, 80. 

Spanish fleet attempting to escape from Santi- 
ago Harbor destroyed by American squad- 
ron under command of, X, 92. (See also 
Ene. Art., Santiago Harbor, Battle of.) 

Thanks of President tendered, X, 236, 348. 

San Carlos Reservation, Ariz., coal lands on, re- 
ferred to, VIII, 96. | 

San Domingo. (See Santo Domingo.) 

San Fernando, The, seizure of, and claims aris- 

ing out of, VII, 160; VIII, 613; IX, 112, 238, 441, 

539. ; 

Award in case of, IX, 638. 

San Francisco, Cal. : 

Cable communication between Pacific coast’ 
aud Hawaiian Islands recommended. (See 
Ocean Cables.) 

Presidio of, appropriation for buildings at, 
recommended, VIII, 207. 

San Francisco Bay, Cal., floating dock to be con- 
structed at, V, 133. 

San Gabriel (Cal.), Battle of.—Dec. 29, 1846, Gen. 
Kearny with 500 men left San Diego for Los 
Angeles, 145 miles away. Jan. 8, 1847, Flores, 
acting governor and captain-general, with 600 
men and 4 pieces of artillery, was encountered 
on the commanding heights of San Gabriel, 
prepared to dispute the passage of the Rio de 
los Angeles by the Americans. The baggage 
train and artillery crossed under a harassing 
fire and then the enemy was charged, and in 
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Io minutes Kearny was master of the field. 
Oue seaman, acting as an artilleryman, was 
killed and 1 volunteer and 8 seamen wounded, 
2imorttallysa, aalisel ay eirrem 1 ae 
San Jacinto, The: - ii t testy 
Collision of, with the Jules at Movies eginos ae 
tion for owners of latter recommended, VI, 
142. ive Feb 
Removal by, of Genicderate envoys from. Brit- 
ish vessel Trent.. (See Mason and Slidell.) 
San Juan (Cuba), Battle of. ad Santiogs (Cuba), 
Battle of.) wy ae 
San Juan, Cuba, captured ae American, treops, 
X, 92. besa 
San Juan de Fuca Exploiationsen@aseln explora- 
- tions on which are based the American claims 
to possession of territory bordering on the 
Pacific. The boundary line between the British 
and American possessions on the Pacific was 
long in dispute and was only settled by a deci- 
sion of the German Emperor, acting as arbi- 
trator,in 1872. The portion of the Pacific coast 
between the parallels of lat. 40° and 50° north 
was visited on behalf of Spain in 1592 by.a 
Greek pilot named De Fuca, in 1640 by Ad-: 
miral Fonte, and subsequently by other éx- 
plorers, and maps of the coast line had been 
made. The treaty of 1790 between Spain and 
Great Britain only gave the latter fishing and 
trading rights in the vicinity of Puget Sound. 
The discovery and exploration of Columbia 
River by Capt. Gray, an American; the pur- 
chase from France in’ 1803 of the Louisiana 
territory; the exploration of Columbia River 
by Lewis and Clark, by order of the United 
States, in 1804-5, and the treaty of limits con~ 
cluded with Spain in 1819, by which all the ter- 
ritory north of lat. 42° north was expressly de- 
clared to belong to the United States, were 
held to be sufficient proofs of the latter’s title 
to the territory. Great Britain nevertheless 
claimed a large portion of the region, , while 
the United States claimed the country to lat. 
54°40’ north. In 1846 the boundary wassettled 
at the forty-ninth parallel as far as the chan- 
nel between Vancouver Island and the main- 
land, and from that point on a line through 
the middle of that channel and the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca to the Pacific. (See Northwest- 
ern Boundary.) Navigation of the channel 
was to be free to both countries. Under this 
treaty the United States claimed the Canal 
de Haro as the channel through which the 
boundary was to run, and Great Britain claimed 
Rosario Straits. San Juan and other islands 
were thus in dispute. The Emperor of Ger- 
many, who was agreed upon as arbitrator of 
the dispute, decided in favor of the United 
States in 1872 (VII, 186). (See also ‘Fifty-four 
Forty or Fight.’’) 
San Juan Island: 
Conflicting claims of Great Britain and United 
States to, discussed, V, 561, 640, 666. 
Settlement of, by arbitration, VII, 185. 
Recommended, V, 667; VI, 12. 
Gen. Scott sent to, V, 563. 


Correspondence of, referred to, V, 579, 


fils 
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San Juan Island—Continued. | 

Joint occupancy of, VI, 461. 

Military force placed on, V, 562. 

Possession of, awarded United States, VII, 186. 
‘Referred to, V, 579,640; VI, 621. 

San Juan, Nicaragua: i: 
Bombardment of, V, 245. . 
Military expedition under authority of Great 
| Britain landed at, discussed, V, 370. 
Transactions between Capt. Hollins and au- 

thorities of, V, 227. 

San Juan, Puerto Rico, shelled by American fleet, 
X, or. 

San Juan Question. (See San Juan de Fuca Ex- 
plorations, ) 

San Juan River: 

Survey of, to be made, VI, 243. 
Territorial controversies between States bor- 
dering on, V, 203. 

San Salyador. (See Salvador.) 

Sanders, George N.: 

Order exempting, from arrest during journey 
to Washington, VI, 237. 

Reward offered for arrest of, VI, 307. 
Revoked, VI, 353. 

Sanders Creek (S. C.), Battle of.—Generally 
known as the battle of Camden. In the sum- 
mer of 1780 Gen. Gates had been appointed to 
the command of the Southern army, and, re- 
enforced by Baron De Kalb, Armand’s Legion, 
Porterfield’s Virginia regiment, and Ruther- 
ford’s North Carolina militia, his force num- 
bered over 4,000, of whom less than 1,000 were 

_ regulars. Cornwallis, with about 2,000 British 
and Tories, of whom 1,500 were regulars, pro- 
posed to surprise Gates’s army. Gates had 
determined to surprise Cornwallis. Both ad- 
vancing, the two armies unexpectedly met at 
Sanders Creek, near Camden, S. C., on the 
night of Aug. 16,1780. After some skirmish- 
ing hostilities were suspended until the morn- 
ing, when, with the first British attack, the 
Virginia and South Carolina militia fled, after a 
feeble resistance, due in part to an imprudent 
order by Gen. Gates. Baron De Kalb bore the 
orunt of the battle and fell, being wounded 
12 times, The American defeat eventually 
became arout. Their lossin killed, wounded, 
and prisoners was upward of 2,000. The Brit- 
ish lost 325 men, 68 of whom were killed. Pre- 
vious to this action Sumter, with about 400 
men, captured a British convoy with stores 
and 200 prisoners, but was himself surprised 
the next day by Tarleton, who recaptured the 
stores, killed 100 men, and took 300 prisoners. 
The British, in the Camden battle, came into 
possession of 7 pieces of artillery, 2,000 mus- 
kets, the entire baggage train, and nearly 1,000 
prisoners, including Generals De Kalb, Greg- 
ory, and Rutherford. The first named was 
mortally wounded. 

Sands, Joshua R., court-martial of, referred to, 
II, 323. 

Sandusky, Ohio, British attack on, repulsed, I, 
539: 

Sandwich Islands. (See Hawaiian Islands, ) 

Sandy Bay, Mass., harbor of, referred to, II, 477. 
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Sandy Creek (N. Y.), Battle of.—May 19, 1814, 
while the British squadron on Lake Ontario 
was blockading Sacketts Harbor, where Com- 
modore Chauncey was fitting out a squadron 
for active service, certain heavy guns and 
cables destined for some of the American 
ships were yet at Oswego Falls, The blockade 
preventing their being conveyed by water to 

- the harbor, Capt. Woolsey, commander of the 
Oneida, volunteered to transport them by way 
of the Big Sandy Creek, partly overland, to 
their destination. Sir James Yeo, of the 
blockading squadron, sent 2 gunboats, 3 cut- 
ters, and a gig to intercept Woolsey. The 
latter had detailed 130 riflemen and the same 
number of Oneida Indians to proceed along 
the banks of the creek to assist in repelling 
any possible attack. May 30 the British gun- 
boats sighted Woolsey’s flotilla and began 
firing. Within 1o minutes the British squad- 
ron, with officers and men to the number of 
170, were prisoners and prizes. Not a single 
American life was lost. The British loss was 
18 killed and 50 wounded. The cannon and 
cables were safely landed at Sacketts Harbor. 

Sandy Hook, N. Y., lands at, vested in United 
States referred to, I, 75, 88. 

Sanford, Edward S., military supervisor of tele- 
graphic messages, appointed, VI, 1o9. 

Sanford, Henry S.: 

Memoir on administration changes in France 
transmitted, V, 240. 

Researches of, on condition of penal law in 
continental Europe, etc., transmitted, V, 240 

Sanguily, Jules, imprisonment of, by Spanish 
authorities in Cuba, IX, 749. 

Sanitary Conference, International, at— 

Rome, VIII, 313, 333- 
Washington, VII, 612; VIII, 35, 44. 

Santa Anna, Antonio Lopez de: 

Arrest and reported execution of, VI, 527. 

Correspondence with President Jackson re- 
garding war between Texas and Mexico, 
III, 274. 

Return of, to Mexico referred to, IV, 565. 

Santa F6, N. Mex., capitol at, appropriation for 
completion of, recommended, VIII, 150. 

Santa Maria, The, presented to United States by 
Spain discussed and recommendation regard- 
ing, IX, 440. 

Santa Rosa Island (Fla.), Battle of.—Oct. 9, 1861, 
a force of 1,500 or 2,000 Confederates landed on 
Santa Rosa Island, Pensacola Harbor, Fla., and 
surprised the camp of Wilson’s Zouaves about 
a mile from the fort. Maj. Vogdes was sent to 
the relief of the camp with 2 companies. He 
was captured, but the assailants retired to their 
boats under the heavy fire of the regulars after 
setting firetothecamp. The Federal loss was 
60 killed and wounded. The Confederate loss 
was not reported. 

Santiago (Cuba), Battle of.—On Monday, June 
20, 1898, the American fleet of about 55 ships, 
including the naval convoy which had left 
Tampa, Fla., on June 7, came within sight of 
the town of Daiquiri, about 15 miles east of 
Santiago, which was the point selected for 
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the landing, The debarkation was attended 
with serious difficulties, as there was no har- 
bor there. With the aid of the small boats of 
the fleet and transportsthe landing was made, 
but not until after the surf had dashed to 
pieces several of the boats. Upon landing at 
Daiquiri, Gen. Wheeler’s command of cavalry 
was ordered to take position on the road to 
Siboney. Gen. Young’s brigade (about 964 
men), during the night of June 23-24, passed 
Gen. Lawton’s division, which was on the road 
from Siboney to Santiago. About 3 miles from 
the former place, near Las Guasimas, June 
24, they encountered the enemy posted in a 
strong natural position. The Spanish forces 
occupied a range of hills in the form of obtuse 
angles, with the salient toward Siboney. The 
attack, says Gen. Young, of both wings was 
simultaneous, and the junction of the two 
lines occurred near the apex of the angle, on 
the ridge, which had been fortified with stone 
breastworks flanked by blockhouses. ‘The 
Spanish were driven from their position and 
fled precipitately toward Santiago, The Amer- 
ican forces numbered about 965, the Spanish 
2,000 to 2,500. American losses, 1 officer and 
15 men killed; 6 officers and 46 men wounded. 
Forty-two dead Spanish soldiers were found on 
the field, while the Santiago (Spanish) papers 
the day after the battle gave their loss as 77 
killed. Gen, Wheeler saysin his report: ‘ This 
engagement inspirited our troops and had a 
bad effect upon the spirits of the enemy.” 
After this battle the Spaniards retired to the 
outer defenses of Santiago. These were the 
village of El Caney to the northeast, and the 
San Juan Hill extending south from that vil- 
lage and forming a natural barrier to the east- 
ward of the city. July 1 these defenses were 
attacked by forces under Gen. Lawton, who 
was expected to take El Caney and then move 
toward Santiago and support the attack of 
Wheeler’s and Kent’s divisions upon the 
main Spanish army. The battle began at 6 
a.m. and soon became general. The enemy 
fought with much obstinacy, but were slowly 
driven back. After Lawton had become well 
engaged, Grimes’s battery, from the heights 
of El Poso, opened fire on the San Juan 
blockhouses, and Wheeler’s and Kent's di- 
visions moved forward, crossed the river, 
and formed for attack on San Juan Hill. Dur- 
ing this formation Col. Wikoff was killed. 
The command of the. Second Brigade then 
devolved upon Lieut. Col. Worth, who was 
soon severely wounded, and then upon Lieut. 
Col. Liscum, who fell a few minutes later, and 
Lieut. Col. Ewers took command. The enemy 
were strongly intrenched upon the hills in 
front of the American forces, San Juan Hill 
and Fort San Juan, the latter position being a 
few hundred yards nearer Santiago. The 
American forces charged up San Juan Hill 
in the face of a heavy fire, captured this point, 
crossed. the plain below, and charged Fort 
San Juan, driving the enemy beforethem, and 
the battle of July 1 was won, At midnight 


of July 1 Gen. Bates arrived with teenforée- 
ments, aud at daylight on the 2d his brigade 


was placed on the ridge to the left of the 


American lines, Gen, Lawton’s forces were 
placed on the right. July 2 a brisk and 
almost continuous fire was kept up by ‘the 
two armies throughout the day, part of ‘the 
time in a drenching rain, At nightfall the 
firing ceased, but at 9 p. m. a vigorous assault 
was madeall along the lines, which was re- 
pulsed, the Spaniards retiring to their trenches. 
The following morning firing was resumed 
and continued until near noon, when a 
white flag was displayed by the enemy and~ 
the firing ceased. The total losses of the 
American forces during the 3 days’ fight- 
ing (July 1, 2, and 3) were: Officers killed, 13; 
men, 87; officers wounded, 36; men, 567; miss- 
ing, 62, The entire strength of the command 
which fought the battle of San Juan was 362 
officers and 7,391 men. The defenses of Sant- 
iago were constructed with much engineering 
skill, as were also the batteries in the harbor. 
The city was at once surrounded by the Amer- 
ican army, so that the Spaniards could not 
escape. The ridge upon which the Americans 
were stationed was favorably located and over- 
looked the city. The fortifications and barbed- 
wire fences could easily be seen. The Span- 
iards seemed to realize that their condition 
was hopeless, and on Sunday morning, July 3, 
their fleet steamed out of the harbor. ‘The de- 
struction of this fleet was complete. (See 
Santiago Harbor (Cuba), Battle of.) July5 
the Spanish commander, Gen. Toral, in re- 
ply to a demand of Gen. Shafter for the 
surrender of the Spanish army and of the 
city, proposed to withdraw all his forces 
from the eastern province of Santiago, pro- 
vided it was stipulated that he should not be 
molested until he had reached the city of Hol- 
guin, about 7o miles to the northwest. ‘This 
proposition was declined at Washington. 
From the 5th to the 1oth the time was divided 
between flags of truce and some skirmishing 
along the entire line. The losses, however, 
were small. On the 13th Gen. Miles, com- 
mander of the United States Army, arrived. 
Generals Miles, Shafter, and Wheeler then had 
an interview with Gen. Toral on the subject 
of the surrender. Anotherinterview was had 
the next day between the same officers, Some 
misunderstanding occurred at this interview 
as to terms of surrender, etc, so that other 
meetings were necessary; but on the 15th the 
agreement for capitulation was duly signed. 
On the 16th Gen. Toral informed the Ameri- 
can commander that the Spanish Government 
at Madrid had authorized the surrender, and 
thereupon final terms of absolute capitulation 
were duly signed. The conditions of surrender 
included all forces and war material in the 
division of Santiago. The United Statesagreed 
to transport, without unnecessary delay, all 
the Spanish troops in the district to Spain, 
Officers were to retain their side arms and 
officers and men their personal property. 
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. ‘The Spanish ‘commander was authorized to Santiago Harbor, Cuba—Continued. nea 


‘take the military archives of the district. All 
} _ Spanish forces known as volunteers, mobiliza- 
| _ dos, and guerrillas wishing to remain in Cuba 
were to be allowed to do so, under parole dur- 
ing the war. The Spanish forces were to 
“march out of Santiago with honors of war and 
| deposit their arms at a point to be mutually 
= agreed upon, to await the disposition of the 
. United States Government, etc. The troops 
te oi and returned to Spain were about 
24,000, 
Santiago, Cuba: 
- _ American army under Maj. Gen. W. R. Shafter 
lands near, X, 92, 
American interests in, confided to British con- 
sul, X, 106. 
Movement against and subsequent capitula- 
tion of, discussed, X, 92. 
Thanks of President tendered commander 
and men, X. 349, 352. 
Postal communication with, order regarding, 
X, 352. 
Santiago Harbor (Cuba), Battle of.—This en- 
~ gagement, which is also known as the battle 
of July 3, was the decisive naval combat of the 
Spanish-American War. For 6 weeks the 
Spanish fleet under Rear-Admiral Pascual 
Cervera had been imprisoned in the harbor of 
Santiago by the American blockading squad- 
ron in command of Acting Rear-Admiral 
Sampson. On the morning of July 3, 1898, at 
about 9.30 o’clock, while the men of the Ameri- 
can vessels were at Sunday quarters for in- 
spection, the Spanish fleet, consisting of the 
Infanta Maria Teresa, Vizcaya, Cristobal 
Colon, Almirante Oquendo, Pluton, and Furor, 
attempted to escape. The ships, coming out 
of the harbor at the rate of 8 or 10 knots an 
hour, passed without difficulty the collier 
Merrimac which had been sunk in the chan- 
nel by Lieut. Hobson. Signals were at once 
made from the United States vessels, “‘ Ene- 
my’s ships escaping,’’ and general quarters 
was sounded. Rear-Admiral Sampson being 
about 7 miles from the scene of battle, the com- 
mand of the American vessels during the en- 
gagement devolved upon Commodore Schley. 
Under his direction the squadron closed in on 
the fleeing vessels, and in about 2 hours the 
entire Spanish fleet was destroyed. The Span- 
ish losses were 600 killed and about 1,400 
prisoners, including the admiral. The loss on 
the American side was 1 killed and 1 wounded, 
while not a vessel was materially damaged. 
From this crushing defeat Spain was unable 
to recover, and her effort upon the ocean 
ceased. 
Santiago Harbor, Cuba: 
Forts at mouth of, shelled by American squad- 
ton, X, 91. 
Spanish fleet in, X, 91. 

Attempting to ape destroyed by Ameri- 
can squadron, X, 92. (See also Enc. Art., 
Santiago Harbor, Battle of.) 

Thanks of President tendered officers and 
men of American squadron, X, 348, 


_ The Merrimac sunk in, by Lieut. Hobson, X 
80, 91. 
Naval Cadet Powell to be nee ensign for 
attempting to rescue force of, X, 81. 
Thanks of President to Lieut. Hobson and 
promotion of, recommended, X, 81. 


Santo Domingo, or Dominican Republic.—A Re- 


public occupying the eastern portion of the 
island of Haiti. It is often called San Do- 
mingo and sometimes the Black Republic. 
The surface is irregularly broken by moun- 
tains, and inthe center is an extensive elevated 
plain. The inhabitants are of mixed Spanish, 
Indian, and negro blood, with some pure Afri- 
cans. The language is principally Spanish, 
though French and English are spoken, The 
principal religion is the Roman Catholic, but 
other sectsaretolerated. The principal indus- 
tries are agriculture, stock raising, and timber 
cutting. Sugar, coffee, hides, and fine-grained 
woods are exported. It was separated from 
the remainder of Haiti by a revolution which 
ended with the establishment of the Republic 
in 1844. Between 1861 and 1865 it was under 
the dominionof Spain. The present constitu- 
tion dates from’1887, Executive authority is 
vested in a President, who is elected every 4 
years, and the Congress is composed of 22 
members elected by restricted suffrage. The 
Republic claims an area of 18,045 sq. miles, and 
the population is estimated at 610,000. The 


_ desirability of a coaling station for United 


States vessels at Santo Domingo led to a moye- 
ment in 1869 looking toward the annexation of 
that Republic to the United States. President 
Grant sent Gen. Babcock to make an investiga- 
tion into the condition of the island and the 
American interests there. Upon his makinga 
favorable report a treaty was concluded Nov. 
29, 1869, providing for annexation of the island 
and the leasing of Samana Bay and peninsula. 
The Senate rejected the treaty June 30, 1870. 
Grant persisted in spite of the unpopularity of 
the scheme and Congress concurred in sending 
a second commission to examine the matterin 
1871. They also reported favorably, but Con- 
gress still disapproved of annexation, and 
President Grant abandoned the enterprise in 
a special message, Apr, 5, 1871 (VII, 128). 


Santo Domingo: 


Annexation of, to United States— 
Discussed by President— 
Grant, VII, 52, 61, 99, 128, 222, 411. 
Johnson, VI, 688. 
Report of Secretary of State on, transmitted, 
VII, 118. 
Treaty for, submitted, VII, 46, 61. 
Failure of ratification of, discussed, VII, 99, 
222, Ail. 
President declines to communicate privi- 
leges relating to, VII, 58. 
Referred to, VII, 52, 128. 
Views of Cabral on, communicated to Sen- 
ate, VIL Ir, 
Application of, to United States to exercise 
protectorate over, referred to, VII, 239. 
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Santo Domingo--Cwntinued. 
Claim of United States against, X, Io4. 
Claims of citizens of United States to guano 
on Alta Vela Island, VI, 629. 
Colony of negroes on coast of, order regarding 
return of, VI, 232. 
Commerce with, restraints on, removed, I, 288, 
290, 295, 302 304. 
Complaints of France against, I, 391. 
Commercial relations with, I, 297; II, 204; IX, 
228. 
Condition and resources of, report on, VII, 55, 
I16, I17. 
Diplomatic intercourse with, provision for, 
recommended, VIII, 129. 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, for sur- 
render of, VI, 471. 
Imprisonment of American citizens by author- 
ities of, VII, 50, 59. 
Incorporation of, with Spanish Monarchy re- 
ferred to, VI, 32. 
Instructions to naval officers in command on 
coast of, referred to, VII, 69, 121. 
Minister of United States to, nominated, V, 376. 
Payment of moneys claimed to be due, from 
United States referred to, VII, 428. 
Peace concluded between contending parties 
in, V, 122. 
Political condition of, referred to, II, 204. 
Proposition of foreign power to purchase, re- 
ferred to, VII, 63. 
Report of George B. McClellan on, transmit- 
ted, VII, 117. 
Revolution in, referred to, VI, 628; X, 202. 
Samana Bay, convention for transfer of, 
Samana Bay.) 
Social condition of, discussed, VI, 687. 
Tariff laws of, evidence of modifications of, 
proclaimed, IX, 152. 
Referred to, IX, 180, 312. 
Treaty with, transmitted and discussed, VI, 
471; VIII, 239, 255, 336. 
Withdrawn, VIII, 303, 337. 
Vessel of United States fired upon at Azua, 
IX, 663. 
War in, discussed, V, 83; VI, 244; X, 140. 
Peace concluded, V, 122. 
Santo Domingo City, building of Ozama River 
bridge at, by American citizens, IX, 349. 
Santos, Julio R., imprisonment and subsequent 
release of, in Ecuador discussed, VIII, 269, 
330, 405. 
Treaty to settle claim of, VIII, 784; IX, 525. 
Sardinia: 
Commercial relations with, IT, 251. 
Treaty with, ITI, 512, 532; IV, 63. 
Sassacus, The, engagement with the Albemarle 
referred to, VI, 210. 
Sattler, Catharine, act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 547. 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal, passage of English or 
Canadian steamer through, referred to, VII, 6v. 
Savages Station (Va.), Battle of.—One of the 
Seven Days’ Battles before Richmond, June 
29, 1862, Sumner and Heintzelman retired from 
Fair Oaks and took up a position near Say- 
ages Station, on the Richmond and York 


(See 


~ 


Savannah (G@a.), Fall of. 
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River Railroad. After icity tae meee 
there Heintzelman moved south across the 
swamp. Magruder, in pursuit, finding Fair 
Oaks abandoned, advanced to Savages Station 
and made an attack on Sumner’s corps in the 
afternoon, ‘The latter maintained his ground 
till dark. During the night he retreated into 
the White Oak Swamp, leaving 2,500 sick and 
wounded in the hospital at the station. 
Savannah (Ga.), British Occupation of.—Nov. 27, 
1778, Commodore Hyde Parker convoyed a 
fleet of transports to Savannah which carried 
about 3,500 British soldiers. The troops landed 
at Tybee Island, 15 miles from Savannah, and 
captured the city Dec. 29. The American force 
under Gen. Robert Howe consisted of about 
800 Continentals and 4oo militia. The British 


loss was officially reported as 3 killed and ro . 


wounded. Highty-three American dead and 
Ir wounded were found on the field. Some 
450 were taken prisoners, while the others re- 
treated up the Savannah River and reached 


South Carolina. Forty-eight cannon, 23 mor-— 


tars, 94 barrels of powder, and a large quantity 
of provisions fellinto the hands of the British. 
(See Fort McAllister, 
Ga.) 


Savannah (Ga.), Siege of.—In 1779 Washington 


sent Gen. Lincoln to take command of the 
army in the South, and requested Count d’Es- 
taing, in command of the French fleet in 
American waters, to cooperate in an effort to 
retake Savannah, Ga. Sept. 16,1779, the latter 
appeared off Savannah with 33 vessels and 
6,ooomen. Afterthe capture of 2 frigates and 2 
storeships a regular siege was commenced by 
the allies. The city was defended by a force of 
about 3,000 British troops under Gen. Prevost. 
On the morning of Oct. 9, 1779, about 3,500 
French and 850 Americans advanced to the at- 
tack. The fighting was fierce for nearly an 
hour, when the assailants gave way after a loss 
of nearly 1,000 men. Count Pulaski was killed 
and Count d’Estaing was wounded. ‘The loss 
to the garrison was only 55 in killed and 
wounded. Next to Bunker Hill this fight was 
the bloodiest of the war. 

Savannah River, survey of, referred to, II, 565. 

Savings Banks. (See Banks, Savings.) 

Saxberry, Edson, act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 
707. 

Saxony.—A Kingdom of the German Empire, 
bounded on the north and east by Prussia, 
on the south by Bohemia, and on the west by 
Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Weimar-Hisenach, and 
Reuss. Itis noted for its rich mines of coal, 
silver, tin, lead, iron, ete. It manufactures ex- 
tensively machinery, tools, porcelain, glass, 
etc. The government is a hereditary constitu- 
tional monarchy, administered by a King, an 
upper chamber, and a lower chamber of 82 
deputies. Saxony sends 4 representatives to 
the Bundesrath and 23 to the Reichstag, It en- 
tered the North German Confederation in 1866 
and became a State of the German Empire in 
1871. Area, 5,787 sq. miles; population (1900), 
4,202,216, 


. 
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Saxony, convention with,IV,41y, st” 

Sayre, Warren G@., member of esis ieongad 
sion, IX, 46. 

Sayres, Edward, pardon of, referred. ia y, 288. 

Scandella, Felipe, claim of, against Venezuela 
adjusted, X,173.)0 pag 

Scanland, Lewis W., act peauae pension to, ve- 
toed; VIII, 467. Bs 

Schaumburg, James W., claim of, to be restored 
to rank in Army referred to, IV, 586; V, 31. . 

Scheldt Dues discussed and treaty regarding, VI, 
180, 194, 258.. 


. Schenck, Cornelia R,, act for relief ge vetoed, 


VIII, 438. 
Schenck, Robert C.: 
‘Major-general, commission of, diseased: VI, 
203. 
Resigns command to occupy seatin Congress, 
VI, 205. 
Minister to— 
Brazil, correspondence regarding slave trade 
referred to, V, 232. 
Great Britain, member of commission t6 set- 
tle questions with latter, VII, 121. 
Schiedel, Stephen, act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 675. 
Schleswig-Holstein War, pie alah of United 
States in, discussed, V, 10. 
Schley, Winfield S. : 
Lady Franklin Bay expedition under compan’ 
of, VIII, 248. 
Member of military commission to Puerto 
Rico, X, 97. 
Sailors of the Baltimore aren command of, 
assaulted at Valparaiso, Chile. (See Baltz 
more, The.) 


Santiago Harbor, Cuba, forts at mouth of, 


shelled by American squadron under, X, 
gl. 

Spanish fleet attempting to escape from San- 
tiago Harbor, Cuba, destroyed by American 
squadron under direction of. (See Enc. 


hig Art., Santiago Harbor, Battle of; also X, 92..) 


Schmidt, Conrad, arrest and detention of, at Bre- 
men, V, 239. 
Schofield, John M.: 
Directed to assume command of— 
Army, VIII, 768. 
Military Division of Missouri, VIII, 166. 
Lieutenant-general, revival of grade of, in be- 
half of, recommended, IX, 536. 
Retirement of, from Army discussed, IX, 624. 
Secretary of War, appointment of, referred to, 
VI, 664. 
Schoolcraft, Henry R., results of Indian investi- 
gations by, referred to, V, 73. 
Schools. (See Education; Indian Schools.) 
Schriver, Ed., correspondence of, transmitted, 
VI, 612. 
Schuetze, William H., report of, on transmis- 
sion of testimonials by, to Russian subjects 
aiding survivors of /Jeannelle expedition, VIII, 


535+ 
Schuler, Charles, act for relief of, vetoed, VII, 


449. 
Schultz, Bruno, act granting pension to, vetoed, 


VITI, 449- 
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Schuman) Jacob G., evrissor ey pa to betigriae 
Islands, X, 359. 

Schurz, Carl, nent of, on conditions in the 
South transmitted, VI, 373.. 

Schuylkill Arsenal, at Philadelphia, phonies 
tion for, recommended, VIII, 198. 

Schwan, Theodore, Puerto Rican etestitions re- 
enforced by brigade of, X, 93. 

Science and Art: 
Promotion of advocated, I, 66, 68, 69, 202; um, 

312. 
Should be promoted, I, 66, 68, 69; 202; II, 312. 
Tariff discrimtnations against foreign works 
of art, VIII, 207, 237, 239, 506; IX, 66. 

Sciences, National Academy of. (See National 
Academy of Sciences.) ! 

Scotan Indians, treaty with, V, 303. 

Scott, Charles, expedition against Wabash Indi- 
ans commanded by, I, 112. 

Scott, Charles E., act Granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 818, 

Scott, Jonathan, act granting pension to, reid 
IX, 681. 

Scott, Martin, promotion of, in military service 
discussed, IV, 419. 

Scott, Winfield: 


British fortifications on northern frontier, let- 


ter of, on, III, 587. 
. Commander of— 
Army in war with Mexico, assignment of 
command to, and subsequent recall of, dis- 
cussed, IV, 448,581. 
Forces sent to Canadian frontier, ITT, 403. 
Compensation of, referred to, V, 364, 422. 
Court of inquiry in case of, and opinion of, 
discussed, ITT, 289, 292. 
Death of, announced and honors to be paid 
memory of, VI, 388, 442. 
Lieutenant-general by brevet, nomination of, 
and reasons therefor, V, 305. 
Major-general, appointment of, aad orders 
regarding, IV, 73. 
Minister to Mexico, mission declined’by, and 
nomination withdrawn, VI, 66. 
Mission to San Juan Island discussed, V, 563. 
Correspondencé regarding, V, 579. 
Regulations for Army compiled by, II, 226. 
Retirement of, from active service and order 
of President regarding, VI, 4o. 
Discussed, VI, 56. 
Successor of, appointed, V, 4o. 
Referred to, V, 56. 
Troops under command of, sent to suppress 
Indians, II, 603. 
Victories of, over British troops, I, 548. 

Sea Witch, The, wreck of, near Cuba, V, 374. 

Seacoast Defenses. (See Defenses, Public.) 

Seal Fisheries. (See Alaska, Bering Sea Fish- 
eries, Great Britain, claims against, and Rus- 
sia, claims against.) 

Seal of United States.—Immediately after the 
declaration of independence a committee was 
appointed to prepare a device for the great seal 
of the United States. The committee consisted 
of Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, and 
Thomas Jefferson. They reported various de- 
vices during several years. 


\ 


William Barton, 
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of Philadelphia, was appointed to submit de- 
signs. Sir John Prestwich, an English anti- 
quarian, suggested a design to John Adams 
-in 1779. It was not until June 20, 1782, how- 
' ever, that a seal was adopted. This was by 
the Congress of the Confederation. It wasa 
combination of the various designs of Barton 
and Prestwich, and consisted of: Arms—Pale- 
ways of 13 pieces argent and gules; a chief 
azure; the escutcheon on the breast of the 
American eagle displayed proper, holding in 
his dexter talon an olive branch and in his 
“sinister a bundle of 13 arrows and in his beak 
a scroll with the motto & Pluribus Unum (out 
of many, one). Crest—A glory or (gold) break- 
ing through a cloud proper and surrounding 13 
stars, forming a constellation argent (silver) 
onanazure field. Reverse—A pyramid unfin- 
ished, symbolizing the strength and growth 
of the States; in the zenith an eye in a trian- 
gle surrounded with a glory proper; over the 
eye, around the rim, the words Annuts coepiis 
(God has favored the undertaking); beneath 
the pyramid MDCCLXXVI and the words JVo- 
vus ordo seclorum (anew order of things), This 
seal has never been changed, and is in charge 
of the Secretary of State. Accompanying the 
report, and adopted by Congress, was the fol- 
lowing remarks and explanation: “The es- 
cutcheon is composed of the chief and pale, 
the two most honorable ordinaries. The 
pieces pales represent the several States all 
joined in one solid compact entire, supporting 
a chief, which unites the whole and represents 
Congress. The motto alludes to this union. 
The pales in the arms are kept closely united 
by the chief, and the chief depends on that 
union and the strength resulting from it for 
its support, to denote the confederacy of the 
United States of America and the preservation 
of their union through Congress. The colors 
of the pales are those used in the flag of the 
United States of America; white signifies pu- 
rity and innocence; red, hardiness and valor; 
and blue, the color of the chief, signifies vigi- 
lant perseverance and justice. The olive 
branch and arrows denote the power of peace 
and war, which is exclusively vested in Con- 
gress. The constellation denotes a new State 
taking its place and rank among other sover- 
eign powers. ‘The escutcheon is borne on the 
breast of an American eagle without any other 
supporters, to denote that the United States of 
America ought torely on theirown virtue. The 
pyramid on the reverse signifies strength and 
duration. The eyeover itand the mottoallude 
to the many signalinterpositions of Providence 
‘in favor of the American cause. The date un- 
derneath is that of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the words under it signify the 
beginning of the new American era which 
commences from that date.” 
Seamen, American: 
Appropriation for relief of, I, 487. 
Captured by Tripolitans, I, 368, 
Impressment of, by— 
Chile, V, 239, 
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Impressment of, by— IE 
Great Britain, I, 395, 442,510; II, 368; IV, 163: 
Account of J. B. Cutting for expenditures 
incurred in liberating, L 116. eS 
Japan, convention with regarding ship- 
wrecked seamen, VII, 609. elrsrtel ftp 
Tripolitans captured by captain and crew 
of the frigate Philadelphia, 1, 368. 

Maltreatment of, on ships plying aeiiingre ae 

York and Aspinwall, VI, 212. 

Number of, on vessels referred to, I, 386. 
Outrages committed upon, by pirates in West 

Indies and Gulf of Mexico, II, 196. 

Pirates, outrages on, II, 196. j 
Protection for, measure providing, proposed, 
pe ke a2 : 

Relief of— 

Agent appointed for, I, 200. 

Appropriation for, recommended, I, 487. 

Convention with Japan regarding ship- 

wrecked seamen, VII, 609, 
Provision for, I, 355. 
Recommended, X, 108. 
When discharged abroad recommended, 1, 
343: 
Shipment and discharge of, or payment of ex- 

tra wages to, referred to, VIII, 153. 

Seamew, The, satisfaction due for detention of, 
admitted by Great Britain, IV, 258. 

Seaport Towns, protection for. (See Defenses, 
Public, provision for.) 

Search, Right of. (See Right of Search.) | 

Seat of Government: 
Boundaries of, referred to and piadlulaied, I, 

94, 200, 202. 

Removal of, from Philadelphia to Washing- 

ton, I, 291, 305, 308, 309, 310. 

Seaver, William, proclamation offering reward 
for murderer of, II, 94. 
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Seavey, Stephen A., act granting pension to, 


vetoed, VIII, 699. 

Seawell, Washington, major in Army, nomina- 
tion of, and reasons therefor, IV, 517. 

Sebois River referred to, IT, 565. 

Secession.—The act of going aside or withdraw- 
ing, as from a religious or political organi- 

' zation. The word has received world-wide 
notoriety from its use in connection with the 
secession of certain of the United States 
from the Union in 1860 and 1861. After the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1787 the idea of 
the sovereignty of the individual States re- 
mained familiar to the minds of many Ameri- 
cans. The Federalists of New England made 
threats of secession in 1811 and 1814, and se- 
cession was generally looked upon as an avail- 
able remedy for Federal aggression. ‘This 
claim has been advanced, directly or indi- 
rectly, by many of the States in turn, and has 
on such occasions usually been condemned by 
the others as treasonable. It was involved in 
or explicitly put forward by the Kentucky 
Resolutions, the Hartford Convention, and the 
South Carolina Nullification Ordinance (q, v.). 
While Jefferson condemned “scission,’’ some 
of his writings admitted it to be a remedy of 


——— 
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the last resort. Asagitation against slavery be- 


came more intense secession was looked upon 


_ as the right and destiny of the Southern States. 


South Carolina was ready to secede in 1850. 
The Nullification Ordinance of 1832 and other 
measures passed: by that State were early steps 
in that direction. Gen, Jackson, then Presi- 
dent, felt that such a power lodged ina State 
would be fatal to the Union and altogether 
unconstitutional. Hisemphaticopposition, as 
expressed in his military preparations, as well 
as in his strong message and proclamation on 
nullification in 1833 (11, 610,640), checked this 


feeling for a time, but the postponement toa 


final test was pethaps chiefly due to the un- 
popularity of the nullification doctrine among 
the States-rights people themselves. Another 


_reason why the South Carolina nullification 


movement was stopped was the adoption by 


Congress of the Clay-Calhoun compromise ° 


tariff bill, which gave satisfaction to the nulli- 
fiers and their States-rights friends in the 
South who did not accept nullification as a 
rightful or expedient remedy. The secession 
doctrine was revived on the election of 
Lincoln in 1860. Many of the Southern people 
felt that the triumph of the Republican party 
meant the adoption of a policy of such inter- 
ference with the institution of slavery as to 
make it impossible for the Southern States 
any longer to secure and enjoy their constitu- 
tional rights within the Union. Accordingly, 
Dec. 20, 1860, after the election of Lincoln, South 
Carolina, by convention, passed an ordinance 
repealing her adoption of the Constitution in 
1788 and reviving her independence. Missis- 
sippi seceded Jan. 9, 1861; Florida, Jan. 10; 
Alabama, Jan. 11; Georgia, Jan. 19; Louisiana, 
Jan, 26; Texas, Feb,1; Virginia, Apr. 17; Ar- 
kansas, May 6; North Carolina, May 20; Ten- 
nessee, June 8, all by conventions. Opposi- 
tion to secession in many States was based 
tather upon the ground of inexpediency 
than unconstitutionality. The National Gov- 
ernment never recognized the validity of the 
ordinances of secession adopted by the South- 
ern States. 


Secession, right of States regarding, discussed 


_ by President— 
Buchanan, V, 628, 655. 
Lincoln, VI, 5, 20. 


Secret Lodges, proclamation against lawless in- 


cursions of, on northern frontier, IV, 72. 


Secretaries.—By a series of acts passed in the 


early part of 1781 Congress organized the Gov- 
ernment under several Departments, at the 
head of which were placed secretaries with 
duties similar to those of the secretaries of the 
British Government. The Secretary of the 
Navy was originally the Secretary of the Ma- 
rine. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury was origi- 
nally the Superintendent of Finance. Now 
all the heads of Departments, 8 in number, 
are denominated secretaries, except the Attor- 


_ ney-General and the Postmaster-General. 
Secretaries. 


(See the several Department Secre- 
taries. 
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Seddon, James A., secretary of war of Confed- 
_ erate States, mentioned, VI, 599... i i 


_ Sedition Law.—In 1798, when war between the 


United States and France was imminent, there 
were in the United States by estimate 30,000 
Frenchmen organized into clubs, and 50,000 
sympathizers with France who had been Eng- 

_ lish subjects. Many of the newspapers of the — 
country at the time were controlled by aliens, 
mostly French, English, Irish, and Scotch 
refugees. Those alien residents who sympa- 
thized with France—the larger number—at-_ 
tacked the Government fiercely through the 
press for its attitude toward that country. In. 
order to restrain this feeling, which excited 
bitter animosity among those Americans who 
resented the French attitude toward the 
United States, the Federalists in control of 
Congress passed the famous alien and sedi- 
tion acts. The sedition act of July 14, 1798, was 
modeled on two English acts of 1795. It pro- 
vided heavy fines and imprisonment for any 
who should combine or conspire against the 
operations of the Government, or should write, 
print, or publish any ‘false, scandalous, and 
malicious writings” against it or either House 
of Congress or the President, with intent to 
bring contempt upon them or to stir up se- 
dition. This, as well as the alien act, was 
regarded by the Republican party as uncon- 
stitutional and subversive of the liberty of 
pressand speech. They called forth the Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky resolutions (q.v.). The 
sedition act expired in 1801. (See also Alien 
and Sedition Laws.) 

Seed Distribution: 

Act making special, in dro ghbatiiied coun- 
ties in Texas vetoed, VIII, 557. 
Recommendations regarding, IX, 45605 550, 739: 
Seigniorage : 
Act for coinage of, vetoed, IX, 483. 
Discussed, IX, 443. ; 

Seizures. (See Vessels, United States.) 

Selbach, Mary A., act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 836. 

Selden, Withers & ©o., reimbursement of In- 
dians on account of failure of, recommended, 
V, 303. 

Selfridge, Thomas 0., jr., report of, on condition 
of Dominican Republic transmitted, VII, 55. 

Sells, Elijah, treaty with Indians concluded by, 
VI, 394. 

Seminaries of Learning (see also Education; Na- 

tional University): 

Establishment of, discussed and recommend- 
ed, I, 485; II, 312. 

Power to establish, should be conferred upon 
Congress, II, 18. 

Seminole Indians.—A tribe of the Muskhogean 
stock of Indians. The tribal name is trans- 
lated to mean “renegade”’ or ‘‘separatist,”’ 
and refers to their having separated from the 
Creek confederacy during the latter part of the 
eighteenth and the early part of the nine- 
teenth centuries and settled in Florida. Dur- 
ing the War of 1812 the British were materially 
aided by the Seminoles, and in 1817-18 they 
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made many depredations on the ecttlecnbees 
-of Georgia and Alabama. By a treaty ratified 
in 1834 they ceded all their lands in the eastern 
part of the United States to the General Gov- 
ernment and agreed to move to the Indian 
Territory. ‘Their refusal to comply with the 
terms of this treaty led to a long and bloody 
war, (See Seminole Wars.) The number of 
Seminoles finally removed in 1843 was offi- 
cially reported as 3,824. They became one of 
the five civilized nations of the Indian Terri- 
tory. In 1898, including negroes and adopted 
whites, they numbered some 3,000. 
Seminole Indians: 
Authority to use certain funds i in purchase of 
lands for, recommended, VIII, 612. 
Court of inquiry held relative to campaign 
against, IIT, 292. 
Difficulties with Creeks, V, 256) 364. 
Lands— 
Purchased for, VIII, 199; IX, 15. 
Additional proposition regarding, IX, 70. 
Purchased from— 
Opened to settlement by proclamation, 
IX, 15. 
_ Title to, discussed, VIII, 266. 
To be relinquished by, proposition regard- 
ing, VIII, 807, 811. 
Cession of, IX, 15, 47. 
Removal of, arrangements for, III, 113; V, 45, 
I7I, 184. 
Separation of, from Creeks referred to, III, 510. 
Setting apart of land for, suggested, III, 510. 
Treaty with, II, 220; III, 37; IV, 361; V, 383; VI, 
393- 
Seminole Wars.—After the War of 1812 the com- 
' bined British and Indian stronghold known 
as the Negro Fort, on the Appalachicola River, 
was a constant menace to the Georgia settlers. 
During 1817 there were several massacres of 
whites. Gen. E, P. Gaines was intrusted with 
the task of subjugating the Indians. He de- 
stroyed an Indian village on the refusal of the 
inhabitants to surrender certain murderers, 
and the Indians retaliated by waylaying a boat 
ascending the Appalachicola with supplies for 
Fort Scott and killing 34 men and a number of 
women. Gen. Jackson took the field against 
the Indians in January, 1818, and in a sharp 
campaign of 6 months defeated them com- 
pletely, destroying their villages and driving 
them from every stronghold. Among the 
prisoners taken were two English subjects, 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister, who were charged 
with inciting the Indians to hostilities. ‘these 
were tried by court-martial and hanged. Jack- 
son pursued the Indians into Florida, which 
was then Spanish territory, captured Pensa- 
cola and St. Marks, deposed the Spanish gov- 
ernment, and set up an American administra- 
tion. This territory was later returned to 
Spain, but the outgrowth of the incident was 
the cession of Florida to the United States in 
satisfaction of the latter’s claims, and the pay- 
ment to Spain besides of $5,000,000. ‘The second 
Seminole war was the most stubborn and 
bloody of all the Indian wars. It originatedin 
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the refusal of part of the tribe to cede their 


lands tothe whites and remove to the Indian ~ 


Territory. Osceola, one of the chiefs opposed 
to immigration, was placed in irons by Gen, 


Thompson, anagentofthe United States. Osce-_ 


ola regained his liberty, killed Thompson and 
others at Fort King, and cut to pieces a body 


of troops. Operations against Osceola and his _ 


warriors were conducted with great’ severity, 
but with varying success, under Scott, Call, 
Jesup, Taylor, and others. The Indians were 
supposed to be subjugated in 1837, but Osceola 
fled and renewed the struggle. He was takea 
by treachery in 1842, and the war ended!" ’ 


Seminole Wars: 


American forces in, and: omiserd cakilerine 
discussed, II, 42; ITT, 253, 616. ‘ 
Appropriation for suppression oi, recom- 

mended, ITI, 254. i 


Brevet nominations for army officers partici : 


' pating in, IV, 155. 
Discussed, II, 31, 42, 48; III, 228, 229, 234, 253; 289, 
292, 616; IV, 80, 154, 198; V, 45. 
Massacre of Maj. Dade’s command, IIT, wii 
Origin of, referred to, IV, gr. 
Spain furnishes aid to Indians in, IT, 42. 
Termination of, IV, 198. 
‘Troops in, rations furnished, xoterred to, II, 42. 
Troops under Gen. Jackson referred to, IT, 42. 


Senate.—The name “senate” was first applied 


to a branch of the American legislative system 
by the Virginia constitution of 1776. It was 
later adopted by all thosé States whose legis- 
latures were, organized in two branches. In 
some States senates were elected by voters 
having a higher property qualification than 
the electors of the lower house. In the delib- 
erations of the Convention of 1787 the Federal 
upper house was at first designated as the 
“second branch.” ‘The name ‘‘senate”’ first 
appears in the report of the committee of detail 
on Aug. 6. One of the most important com- 
promises in the Constitution was that proposed 
by Dr. Franklin, which harmonized the con- 
flicting interests of large and small States by 
arranging that while Representatives should 
be apportioned according to population each 
State should have 2 Senators, chosen by the 
State legislature for a term of6 years. In 1789 
the Senate was divided by lot into three classes, 
one class retiring every 2 years. Until 1794 the 
Senate sat with closed doors. The executive 
of a State has the power to make a temporary 
appointment of a Senator if a vacancy should 
occur in that State during the recess of its 
legislature. Senators must be at least 30 years 
of age and be for 9 years citizens of the United 
States. The Vice-President of the United 
States is President of the Senate, but has no 
vote except in case of atie. Besides its legis- 
lative function the Senate exercises the pow- 
ers of a high court of impeachment. It ratifies 
or rejects all treaties made by the President 
with foreign powers, a two-thirds vote of the 


Senate being necessary for ratification. The. 


consent of the Senate is necessary to appoint- 
ments to the higher Federal offices. The elec- 
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tion of Senators was not governed by ary Fed- 

eral law until 1866, when an act was passed 
providing forthe present mode of election. 
In case the electors fail to make a choice the 
Senate elects the Vice-President of the United 
States from the two highest on the list of those 
voted for, 


Senate. (See Congress.) 


Senatorial Courtesy.—In order that the dignity 
of the body may be preserved, the Senate 
gives considerable attention to the personal 
wishes of its members. In addition to the ob- 
servance of courteous address, polite language, 
and the exercise of those acts of kindness 
which tend to lighten official duties and ren- 
der social life a:pleasure, there isa tacit under- 
standing as tothe conventional privileges to 
be accorded each in the official deliberations. 
Should the name of any former member of 
the Senate be presented to that body by the 
President for their advice as to his appoint- 
ment to a Federal office, Senatorial courtesy 
requires immediate confirmation without ref- 
erence toa committee. The privilege of speak- 
ing as long as he may choose on any question 
before the Senate is a courtesy granted each 
Seaator, and though itis charged that undue 
advantage has sometimes been taken of this 
privilege it has never been abridged. There 
is no previous question provided in the rules 
of the Senate. 

Senators of United States: 

Appointments to office, relation of, to. (See 
Executive Nominations. ) 
Constitutional amendment regarding election 


of, recommended, VI, 642, 691. My 


Loyal Representatives and, denial of seats in 
Congress to, discussed, VI, 446. 

Seneca Indians.—A tribe of the Iroquois confed- 
eracy of Indians. The name is foreign to the 
language of the tribe, and is probably a cor- 
ruption of a word meaning “red paint.” 
They called themselves by a name meaning 
‘people of the mountain.” When first known 
they occupied lands in western New York 
between Seneca Lake and the Genese- River. 
They allied themselves with Pontiac, destroyed 
Venango, attacked Fort Niagara, and cut off 
an army train near Devils Hole in 1763. 
They were conspicuous in the wars west of 
Lake Erie. On the defeat of the Erie and 
Neuter tribes they took possession of the ter- 
ritory westward to Lake Erie and southward 
along the Allegheny River into Pennsylvania, 
receiving by adoption many of the conquered 
tribes, which act made them the largest tribe 
of the Iroquois confederacy. They sided with 
the British in the Revolutionary War, and 
their tetritory was devastated by the Ameri- 
cans, Peace was made with them in 1784. In 
the War of 1812the tribe divided, those in New 
York taking part with the Americans and 
those in Ohio joining the hostile Western 
tribes. These were removed to the Indian 
Territory in 1831, the friendly tribes remain- 
ing in New York. In 1893 they numbered 
about 3,000. 


Seneca Indians: 

Conveyance made by, IT, 374. 
Memorial from, referred to, IV, 428. 
Money held in trust for, IT, 456. 

Portion of, opposed to treaty of Buffalo, ITT, 567. 

Remonstrance of, against allotment of lands 
in severalty to, VIII, 8r. 

Treaty with, I, 211,259, 347, 554, 569; II, 21, 47, 542, 
561, 634; IV, 157; V, 296; VI, 518; VII, 47. 

Serbia. (See Servia.) ' 

Sergeant, John, nomination of, as minister to 
Panama, II, 320. 

Sérurier, M., correspondence regarding claims 
against France. (See France, claims against.) 

Servia.—A Kingdom of the Balkan Peninsula, in 
southeastern Europe. It is bounded on the 
north by Austria-Hungary (separated by the 
Save and Danube), on the east by Roumania 
(separated by the Danube) and Bulgaria, on 
the south by Turkey and Bosnia, and on the 
west by Bosnia (separated in part by the 
Drina). The surface is mountainous. Agri- 
culture is the chief industry. The govern- 
ment is a constitutional hereditary mon- 
archy. The Byzantine governors were ex- 
pelled and the title of king assumed in the 
eleventh century. After being twice under 
Turkish dominion, Servia became practically 
independent in 1817. By uniting with Russia 
against Turkey in 1877-78 the territory of the 
Kingdom was extended. It has now an area 
of 19,050 sq. miles and a population (1895) of 
2,312,484. 

Servia: 

Consular convention with, VIII, 4o, 71. 
Referred to, VIII, 170. 

Diplomaticrelations with, referred to, VII, 570; 
VIII, 131. 

Treaty with, VIII, 71. 

Servis, David A., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 670. 

Sessions of Congress. (See Extraordinary Ses- 
sions of Congress. ) 

Seven Days’ Battles.—A series of battles fought 
in the Peninsular campaign, in the vicinity of 
Richmond, Va., between the Army of the Po- 
tomac, under McClellan, and the Confederate 
army under Lee. The first conflict occurred 
on June 25, 1862, and a battle was fought 
each succeeding day but one to July1. June 
25 McClellan's army before Richmond, num- 
bering 115,102, received orders to advance. 
Lee’s army on both sides of the Chickahominy 
aggregated 80,835. Hooker advanced beyond 
Fair Oaks and secured his ground. Meantime 
the Confederates had placed Richmond in a 
state of security and determined upon ag- 
gressive movements. Lee had succeeded 
Johnston in command, and it was deter- 
mined to bring the mass of the army down 
the Chickahominy and threaten McClellan’s 
communications with the York River. Jack- 
son had moved out of the Shenandoah Valley 
and was at Hanover Court-House, ready to ren- 
der what assistance might be required. Some 
Federal historians say that McClellan deter- 
mined to change his base of operations to the 
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James River, 17 miles south of Fair Oaks, The 
writers on the Southern side deny this. The 
retreat was accomplished with a loss to the 
Federal Army of 15,249 men, The operations 


_ of the two armies are described under the head- 


ings Mechanicsville, Gaines Mill, Savages Sta- 


' tion, Frayser’s Farm, and Malvern Hill. A 


few weeks later the Federal army was with~- 
drawn from the James and the Bomber les 
campaign was ended. 


Seven Nations. (See Cohnawaga Indians.) 
Seven Pines and Fair Oaks (Va.), Battle of.— 


From Williamsburg to Richmond, Va., the 
distance is about 50 miles. By May go, 1862, 
Casey’s and Couch’s divisions of Keyes’s corps 
of McClelian’s army had crossed the Chicka- 
hominy and advanced respectively to Fair 
Oaks and Seven Pines, 6 and 7 miles, respec- 
tively, from Richmond. Heintzelman’s corps 


‘had also crossed and was encamped several 


miles to the rear of Couch on the Williams- 
burg road, and Sumner was ready to make the 
passage of the stream when a heavy rain, 
which occurred on the night of May 30, ren- 
dered thisimpracticable. Joseph EK. Johnston, 
who was in command of the Confederate 
forces, sent Generals Longstreet, Huger, D. H. 
Hill, and Gustavus W. Smith to attack this 
advance guard of the invading army. The 
fighting began at 1 p. m. May 31. The Fed- 
erals gradually fell back, At 4.30 the arrival 
of Sedgwick’s division of Sumner’s corps 
turned the tide of battle. At sunset Gen. 
Johnston was severely wounded by a piece of 
shell, and the command devolved upon Gen. 
Smith. In the morning’ the Confederates re- 
newed the attack, They were finally repulsed 
aboutnoon. The Ccnfederates lost 4,233, The 
Federals lost 5,739, of whom 890 were killed. 
Gen. Lee assumed command of the Confed- 
erate army the day following the battle. 


Sevier, Ambrose H., commissioner of United 


States to Mexico: 
Illness prevents departure of, IV, 577. 
Instructions to, referred to, IV, 687. 


President declines to transmit instructions to, 


to House, IV, 602, 


Sevier, John, brigadier-general of militia, was 


nominated February 22, 1791. 


Sewall, Thomas, consul to Santiago, Cuba, nomi- 


nation of, withdrawn and reasons therefor, 
V, 46. 


Seward, Frederick W., Acting Secretary of State, 


VI, 708; VII, 448. 


Seward, George F.: 


Decree prohibiting steamers sailing under 
American flag from using channel on Yangtse 
River promulgated by, VI, 698, 704. 

Minister to China, charges against, referred 

to, VII, 359. 
Instructions to, concerning immigration re- 
ferred to, VIII, 104. 


Seward, William H.: 


Correspondence regarding Dorr’s Rebellion, 
IV, 298. 

Death of, announced and honors to be paid 
memory of, VII, 183. 
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Seward, William H.—Continued. ten dveahy 


Letters addressed by, to governors of certain — 


_ States referred to, VIII, 615. 

Memory of, death of, and honors to be aia 

to the, VII, 183. 

Report on wounding of, VI, 594. 

Secretary of State, VI, 14, 312. 

Wounding of, by assassins announced, yi ky 284, 
285, 286. 

Military commission to try persons igagli 
cated in, and proceedings of, VI, 334, 335) 
336, 342; 347, 348. 

Report on, referred to, VI, 594. 

Reward offered for alleged instigators of, 
VI, 307. 

Sewells Point, Va., evacuation of batteries on, 
referred to, VI, 112. 

Sexton, Ellen, act granting neneie® to, vetoed, 
VILLI, 680. 

Seyfforth, Caroline, act gtanting mension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 705. 

Shackerly, olen, claims of orphan child of, TU, 
476. 

Shadrach Case,—One of many exciting fugitive- 
slave cases of ante-bellum days. In May, 1850, 
Frederic Wilkins, a Virginia slave; made his 
escape and found his way to Boston, where he 
obtained employment under the name of 
Shadrach, Subsequently he was arrested anc 
imprisoned in the United States court-house, 
pending trial. He was liberated by a body of 
colored people and assisted toCanada. Intense 
excitement prevailed in Boston, which spread 
over the entire country when Congress turned 
its attention to the infringement of the law. 
Clay introduced a resolution requesting the 
President to inform Congress of the facts in 
the case. President Fillmore issued a procla- 
mation (V, 109) announcing the facts and call. 
ing upon the people to prevent future disturb- 
ances, 

Shafter, William R.: 

Army under, lands near Santiago, Cuba, X,92. 
Operations of, around and subsequent capitu- 

lation of Santiago, Cuba, X, 170. 

Thanks of President tendered, X, 349, 352. 

Shakespeare, '\. 0., appointed representative to 

foreign countries to investigate causes, evre, 

ete., of cholera, VIII, 317. 

Report of, referred to, IX, 130. 

Shannon, Thomas, act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 690. 

Shannon, Wilson, mentioned, IV, 353. 

Sharkey, William L., provisional governor of 
Mississippi, appointed, VI, 314. 

Sharp, Solomon, authority to accept present from 
British officers referred to, VI, 203. 


' Sharpe, George II., report of, on assassination of 


President Lincoln and attempted assassina- 
tion of Secretary Seward transmitted, VI, 594. 

Sharpsburg (Md.), Battle of. (See Antietam 
(Md,), Battle of.) 

Shawanese Indians, treaty with, X, 46. 

Shawnee Indians.—A tribe of the Algonquian 
stock of Indians. From their wanderings and 
the difficulties of identification their real hab- 
itat isuncertain, ‘They seem to have wandered 
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farther south than any other of the Algonquian 
‘tribes and to have been driven westward by 
the Iroquois, The name is translated to mean 
“Southerners.” They were early known in 
the Cumberland Valley, in Tennessee, and 
along the Upper Savannah River, itt South 
‘Carolina. About the middle of the éighteenth 
century they united in the Ohio Valley and 
were almost constantly at war with the whites. 
‘At first they aided the French, but were won 
over by the English. The Shawnees joined 
Pontiac, and from time to time continued hos- 
tilities until the peace of 1786. ‘They took part 
in the Miami uprising, but were reduced by 
Gen, Wayne and submitted under the treaty 
of 1795. In 1812, under the leadership of Te- 
cumseh, this tribe joined the English in their 
war against the Americans, They became 
scattered, and the Missouri band ceded their 
lands in 1825, the Ohio bandin1831. The main 
band ended their tribal relations in Kansas in 
1854. They number about 1,500, chiefly in the 
Indian Territory. 
Shawnee Indians: 
Distribution of moneys to band of, referred to, 
VIII, 72. 
Lands of, treaty with, for purchase of, ITI, 580. 
Treaty with, I, 363, 390, 460, 554; II, 21, 47, 317, 561, 
562, 634; III, 580; V, 242, 296; VI, 201, 381, 518, 519. 
Shays’s Rebellion.—An insurrection of some 
people of western Massachusetts against the 
State government in 1786-87, under the lead- 
ership of Daniel Shays. After the close of 
the Revolution much discontent and actual 
want prevailed throughout New England, 
especially in Massachusetts. The annual 
State tax amounted to $1,000,000, Riots and 
armed mobs were frequent. The chief griev- 
ances complained of were that the governor’s 
salary was too high; that the senate was aris- 
tocratic; that lawyers’ fees were extortionate 
and the taxes burdensome. The relief de- 
manded was the issue by the State of paper 
money. Thiswasrefused. Shays, at the head 
of 1,000 armed men, took possession of Worces- 
ter Dec. 5, 1786, and prevented the session of 
the supreme court. The court having ad- 
journed to Springfield, the same men at- 
tempted to prevent the session there, but were 
forestalled by the militia. In January, 1787, 
_ three bodies of insurgents, utider Shays, Luke 
Day, and Eli Parsons, marched upon Spring- 
field with the purpose of capturing the Conti- 
nentalarsenal. Shays’sarmy,numberingabout 
1,000, was attacked by about 4,000 militia under 
Gen, Benjamin Lincoln, and was put to flight 
witha loss of 3 killed and 1 wounded. Shays 
and some of his followers joined Parsons’s 
force, but were dispersed by the militia at Pe- 
tersham in February, 1787. Shays escaped, 
but 150 others were captured and their leaders 
sentenced to death. All, however, were ulti- 
mately pardoned on laying down their arms. 


Shea, Ellen, act granting pension to, vetoed, VIII, 
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Sheep Husbandry, report of Commissioner of Ag- 


riculiure on, transmitted, VII, 510. 


Sheepeater Indians: 
Agreement with, for sale of eae VIII, 192. 
‘Treaty with, VI, 700. 

Sheffield, Capt., mentioned, I, 440. 

Shell Castle Island, N. €., beacon to be erected 
on, I, 190. 

Shenandoah, The, Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of the British foreign enlistment act of 
1819, which forbids the equipment of any land 
or naval forces within British dominions to 
operate against any friendly nation, the Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Georgia, Shenandoah, aud other 
Confederate vessels were allowed to escape in 
spite of the protest of the United States minis- 
ter. The Shenandoah sailed from London as 
the Sea King Oct. 8, 1864, commanded by Capt. 
James Iredell Waddell, of the Confederate 
navy. Making for Madeira, her name was 
changed to Shenandoah. From Madeira she 
sailed for Melbourne, destroying a number of 
United States merchant ships on the way. 
Thence she went to Bering Sea and did great 
damage to whaling vessels. At the close of the 
war the Shenandoah was surrendered to the 
British Government and later turned over to 
the United States. The depredations of the 
Shenandoah were made a part of the Alabama 
claims against Great Britain. (See also Ala- 
bama Claims.) 

Shenandoah, The (see also Alabama Claims): 
Judgments rendered by claims commission on 

claims arising from captures by, referred to, 
VIL, 368. d 
Reported surrender of, referred to, VI, 377. 


Shepley, George F., military governor of Louis- 


iana, mentioned, VI, 177. 
Shepperson, A. B., mentioned, IX, 307. 
Sheridan, Philip H.: 
Army of United States, order directing, to as- 
sume command of, VIII, 166. 
Death of, announced and honors to be paid 
memory of, VIII, 619, 768. 
Discussed, VIII, 789. 
Increase in Army recommended by, VII, 370. 
Letter of, regarding affairs on southeastern 
frontier and violation of neutrality by Army, 
VI, 376. 
Major-general, appointment of, VI, 242. 
Sherman, John: 
Canvass of vote for electors in Louisiana re- 
ferred to, VII, 413. 
Secretary of State, X, 248. 
Secretary of Treasury, resignation of, referred 
to, VII, 637. 
Sherman, Thomas W., brigadier-generalin Army, 
seizure of Spanish vessel by, discussed, VI, 597. 
Sherman, William T.: 
Appointed on commission to examine subject 
of reorganization of Army, VII, 398. 
Army of United States, order directing, to 
assume command of, VII, 20. 
Relieved from command, VIII, 166. 
Retirement of, discussed, VII, 227. 
Ceremonies at Fort Sumter under direction of, 
VI, 283. 
Command of Military Division of the Missis- 
sippi assigned to, VI, 235. 
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Sherman, William T.—Continued. 

Confederate States, historical statement con- 
cerning public policy of executive depaxt 
ments of, filed by, VIII, 263. 

Death of, announced and honors to be paid 
memory of, IX, 135, 165. 

Increase in Army recommended by, VII, 376. 

Lands set apart by, for refugees and freedmen 
referred to, VI, 351. 

Mentioned, VI, 614, 618. 

Report of, on conditions in Southern States, 
VI, 378. 

Requested to proceed to Mexican frontier and 

communicate with American minister, VI, 
443. 
Referred to, VI, 456. 

Thanks of President tendered, VI, 238. 

Treaty with Indians concluded by, VI, 636. 

Sherman Act.—A compromise financial measure 
introduced into Congress by Senator John 
Sherman, of Ohio, and passed July 14,1890. It 
repealed the Bland-Allison Act of 1878 and 
directed the Secretary of the Treasury to pur- 
chase silver bullion to the amount of 4,500,000 
ounces per month, at the market rate, issuing 
Treasury notes in payment therefor. These 
notes were to be redeemed in coin at the Treas- 
ury on demand, The act also directed the 
coinage each month of 2,000,000 ounces of the 
bullion into standard silver dollars, The re- 
peal of the Sherman Act was frequently urged. 
In the summer of 1893 the law was claimed to 
be a leading cause of the business depression, 
and President Cleveland summoned Congress 
to meet in special session Aug. 7. Congress, 
after a long debate, passed Nov. 1 the Voorhees 
pill, repealing the silver-purchasing clause of 
the Sherman Act, but affirming bimetallism as 
a national policy. 

Sherman Act: 

Discussed, IX, 113, 193. 

Repeal of purchasing clause of, discussed, IX, 

443, 641, 642. 
Recommended, IX, gor. 

Shields, Thomas, arrest and imprisonment of, in 
Mexico, VIII, 85, 91, 105, 109. 

Shilling.—The name of a coin in use in several 
European States, varying in its value. The 
English shilling is one-twentieth of a pound 
sterling, the Danish copper shilling is one 
ninety-sixth of a rixdaler, and equal to one- 
fourth of a penny of English money. ‘he 
Swedish shilling is twice the value of the 
Danish, In some parts of Germany the shil- 
ling is used as a fractional coin of the value of 
I penny sterling. In America this coin was 
first issued from the mint at Boston. The 
first struck were known as the New England 
shilling, Willow Tree, Oak Tree, and Pine Tree 
coins. One of the earliest coins used in 
America was the Bermuda shilling. Lord 
Baltimore had shillings coined in London 
for use in Maryland. As money of account 
- the shilling varied greatly in the Colonies, 

Shiloh, or Pittsburg Landing (Tenn.), Battle of.— 
One of the most hotly contested battles of the 
Civil Wee After the first line of Confederate 


defenses in the West had been broken by 
Grant, Gen. Beauregard was sent to establish 
another, Heselected the line of the Memphis 
and Charleston Railroad. The Confederate 
army to the number of 45,000 was concentrated 
at Corinth, Miss., under command of Albert 
Sidney Johnston. Polk, Bragg, Hardee, and 
Breckenridge were there with their corps, and 
Van Dorn and Price. were on the way from 
Arkansas with 30,000more. After taking Fort 
Donelson, the Federal army under Grant pro- 


ceeded up the Tennessee River to Pittsburg” 


Landing, a point 219 miles from its mouth, on 
the west bank, near the intersection of the 
State lines of Alabama, Mississippi,and Ten- 


nessee, and about 20miles from the Confederate ~ 


camp at Corinth. Five divisions of Grant’s 
army, under Generals W.T. Sherman, Hurlbut, 
W. H. I. Wallace, McClernand, and Prentiss, 
were here encamped, and, including Gen. 
Lew. Wallace’s division, about 7 miles down 
the river, numbered 40,000 men. Buell’s army 
of 40,000 was expected to reenforce them here, 
and it was the intention upon his arrival to 
proceed against Johnston at Corinth. ‘The 
latter, however, without waiting for his own 
reenforcements, resolved to attack Grant be- 
fore the arrival of Buell’s forces. Apr. 3, 1862, 


Johnston marched his army from Corinth and 


on the 6th attacked the Federal army. After 
a day’s hard fighting Grant's army wasdriven 
pack from the vicinity Of Shiloh Church 
nearly to the river,a distance of 3 miles. A 
part of the expected reenforcements arrived 
just in time to help to check the last charge of 
the victorious Confederates. The battle was 
reopened on the morning of the 7th by Buell, 
who had arrived during the night with 20,000 
men, The second day’s fighting was as stub- 
born as the first had been, but the Confeder- 
ates wereoutnumbered. At2p,m. Beauregard 
ordered preparations made for the retreat, 
which by 4 o’clock was under way. He was 
not pursued. The casualties were: Confeder- 
ates—killed, 1,728; wounded, 8,012; prisoners, 
959; total, 10,699. Federals—killed, 1,735; 
wounded, 7,882; prisoners, 3,956; total, 13,573. 
Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston was killed on 
the first day of the battle and was succeeded 
by Gen. Beauregard in the command of the 
Confederate arnPy. 


Ship Canals. (See Canals.) 


Ship Island, utility of forts on, for protection of 
Mississippi coast, IV, 416, 443. 
Shipbuilding : 
Consular returns on,in foreign countries re- 
ferred to, V, 422. 
Decline in American, discussed, VII, 246. 
Encouragement to American, recommended, 
VII, 106, 301; VIII, 140; IX, 552. 
Shipping, American. (See Commerce discussed.) 
Ships of War. (See Vessels, United States.) 
Shire.—A division of the Kingdom of Great 
Britain, dating back to the time of the Saxon 
invasion. It is now taken to mean almost the 
same as county, as most of the English county 
names terminatein the word shire, ‘The shire 


1643 the general court of Massachusetts Bay 

Colony ordered that the whole Colony, which 

\ _ then included the present State of New 

, Hanipshire, be divided into 4 shires—Hssex, 

; ‘Middlesex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. The name 

was used for county in all the Colonies, 

. §Homamish Indians, treaty with, V, 303. 

a Shong, Michael) act etka pension to, wetord, 
VIII, 825. 

Short, William : 

Commissioner to Spain, nomination of, I, 115. 
Referred to I, 192. 
Nomination of, as minister to— 
France, I, 58. 
Russia, I, 461. 
Spain, I, 156. 

Shoshone Indians.— The most northerly confed- 
eration of the Shoshonean stock of Indians. 
They are sometimes known as Snake Indians. 
There are some 20 known tribes of Shoshones. 
The division formerly occupied western Wy- 
oming, part of central and southern Idaho, 
part of eastern Oregon, western and central 
Nevada, and a strip of Utah west of the Great 
Salt Lake. The Snake River region of Idaho 


was their principal hunting ground. In 1803 


they were on the head waters of the Missouri 
in western Montana, but they had earlier 
ranged farther east on the plains, whence they 
had been driven into the Rocky Mountains. 
Some of the bands near Great Salt Lake began 
hostilities in 1849. In 1862 California volun- 
teers nearly exterminated one tribe. ‘Treaties 
were made with various tribes later. They 
number some 5,000, of whom nearly 1,000 are 
at Fort Hall Agency and 350 at Lemhi Agency, 
Idaho. 

Shoshone Indians: 

Agreement with, for disposal of lands, VIII, 
68, 192. 
Treaty with, VI, 196, 7oo. 
~ Shoshone Reservation, Wyo., agreement for ces- 
sion of portion of, IX, 214. 

Shrake, Adam, act granting pension to widow 
of, returned, IX, 7o. 

Shriver, Dayid, superintendent of Cumberland 
road, II, 247. y 

Shufeldt, Robert W.: 

Consul-general at Havana, VI, 143. 

Correspondence regarding Johanna Island re- 
ferred to, VII, 584. 

Cruise of, around the world referred to, VIII, 
106. 

Siam.—A Kingdom in the peninsula of Indo- 
China, in southeastern Asia. It is bounded on 
the north by the Shan States, on the east by 
the French dependencies Annam, Tongking, 
etc., on the south by the Gulf of Siam, and on 
the west by Burma. The chief productis rice. 
The government is vested in the King anda 
council of ministers. The religion is mainly 
Buddhism. Area, about244,000 sq. miles; pop- 
ulation, about 5,000,000, 

Siam; 

Claim of United States against, DX, 752. 
Adjustment of, X, 111. 


_has been extended to Scotland and wales, In Siam—Continued. | hye? shy td 


Diplomatic salestanin with, Xx cosy 
Appropriation for, recommended, VIII, 212, 
Gifts received from, referred to, VI, 66. 
Legation of United States in, premises for, 
presented ah ‘Government of, VIII, a 238, 


338. ; 
Appropriation for erection of building me; 
recommended, IX, 59. 
Liquor traffic in, agreement with, for regula- 
tion of, VIII, 216. 
Minister of United States to, mission created, 
VIII, 131; 174, 238. 
Treaty with, ILI, 53, 238, 376; V,.418, 530; VI, 636. 
Siberia, survivors of Jeannette expedition aided 
by people of. (See Jeannette Polar Expedi- 
tion. ) 


, Sibley, George C., treaty with Bediane conatided 


by, II, 323. 
Sibley, Henry H., mentioned, VI, 145. 
Sibyl, The, English schooner, appropriation for, 
recommended, VI, 692. 
Sicily (see also Italy): 
Claims of United States against, II, 550. 
Act to authorize Secretary of Treasury to 
compromise, vetoed, III, 146. 
Commissioner appointed to consider, III, 25. 
Convention regarding, III, 50. 
Payment of, ITI, 98, 149. 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, for sur- 
render of, V, 337. 
Neutral rights, treaty with, regarding, V, 303. 
Relations opened with United States, III, 489, 
Treaty with, transmitted and discussed, II, 
607, 633; III, 25; IV, 421, 629; V, 303, 337; 351- 
Sierra, Justo, communication from, regarding 
suffering in Yucatan resulting from Indian 
insurrections, IV, 581. 
Sieyes, Emmanuel Joseph, letter of, on death of 
Benjamin Franklin, I, 95. 
Signal Service: 
Building for, recommended, VII, 7o. 
Chief Signal Officer. (See Chief Signal Offi- 
»yeert) 
Discussed, VII, 194. 
Establishment and organization of, discussed, 
VII, 350; VIII, 349. 
Reorganization of, recommended, Ix, 52. 
Separate organization of, recommended, VIII, 


50, 349. 
Services of, in Spanish-American War dis- 
cussed, X, 89. 


Silkworms, memorial from Count de Bronno 
Bronski regarding introduction of, into United 
States, V, 46. 

Silver.—One of the precious metals and the one 
most in use during historic times, both in the 
arts and as a medium of exchange. In the 
earliest ages, even before there was a record, 
asin prehistoric Greece and Italy, silver mines 
were worked, and the refined metal obtained 
from the ores was employed in ornamental 
and useful arts. It was not so early used asa 
money metal, and when finally its use as such 
was begun it was made into bars or rings and 
sold by weight. Shekels, or pieces of silver, are 
alluded to in the book of Genesis, Abraham, 
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in the land of Canaan, bought a field for sep- 
ulture and paid for itin silver. But the best 
authorities state that the first regular coinage 
of either gold or silver was in Asia Minor, in 
Phrygia or Lydia. The Egyptians did not 
have coins in the earliest times, although oth- 
erwise their civilization was advanced. In 
ancient times silver was plentiful in Spain. 
Hannibal, it is stated, obtained 300 pounds 
per day from the mines there during the Car- 
thagenian occupation of that country. Ata 
much earlier day the Athenians had valuable 
silver mines at Laurium, in the territory of 
Attica. Silver, as well as gold, was employed 
by Hiram, King of Tyre, in the erection of Solo- 
mon’s Temple at Jerusalem. , Silver drinking 
cups and silyer ornaments on horn or ivory 
drinking cups were in-use among the Vikings. 
In fact, all the civilized and semicivilized 
nations and tribes of antiquity made free use 
ofthis metal, It was more common even then 
than gold, and therefore less precious. Ata 
later period the Incas in Peru, the Toltecs and 
Aztecas in Mexico, and the Mayas in Yucatan 
employed it for ornamental purposes and for 
objects of utility, both in their temples and 
palaces. Among modern civilized and en- 
lightened peoples its use is so common as to 
require no specialremark. The metalitselfis 
found in almost every part of the globe, usu- 
ally in combination with other metals. Take 
the whole historical period and it is found 
that the South American mines are the richest. 
Mulhall is authority for the statement that 
Mexico has produced more silver since 1523 than 
any other country within the last 500 years. 
He values the total output there for the period 
at $3,050,000,000, Peru, he says, comes next 
with nearly $3,000,000,000 and is followed by 
the United States with $1,000,000,000 since 1849. 
The United States led the world in production 
jn 1890 with $70,000,000, Mexico coming next 
witi: $50,000,000, Large masses have been found 
in nuggets, as one of 370 pounds at La Paz, 
Bolivia, in 1749; another of 560 pounds at 
Konigsberg, Norway, and still another of 800 
pounds at Huantaya, Peru. Sonora, Mexico, 
however, claims to have extracted a huge lump 
of silver weighing 2,700 pounds, ‘The ratio of 
silver to gold has varied greatly. 1000 B. C. it 
was 12 to 1, if the best figures obtainable are 
to be relied upon. At the Christian era it was 
gtor. 500 A.D., just 24 years after the down- 
fall of the Western Empire of Rome, the ratio 
was 18 to 1, but in 1100 A. D. it had fallen to 8 
to 1. At the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury it was io to 1, and at the end of the last 
century 15 tor. In 1850 the ratio was 15.4 to 1; 
in 1879, 18.40 to 1; in 1893, 25.77 tor. ‘The sub- 
ject has entered into American politics, the 
Democratic party in 1896 having declared for 
the free coinage of the metals at the former 
ratio of 16to 1. The French ratio was at 15% 
to1. The repeal in 1873 of the law providing 
' for the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
was the beginning of an agitation for the res- 
toration of bimetallism, which has continued 


‘until the present day. (See also Bland-Allison 
Act; Coinage Laws; Sherman Act. aE ‘ 

Silver. (See Gold ee) ' 

Silver Certificates: sage yet 
Discussed, IX, 39. ‘ 
Repeal of act for issuance he recommended, 

VIII, 46, 133. 
Suspension of issuance of, recommended, ee 
243. 

Silver Coinage. (ee Coins and Coinage.) 

Simmons, James F., correspondence regarding 
Dorr’s Rebellion, IV, 305. 

Simpson, Edward, member of Gun Foundry 
Board, VIII, 161. | é 

Simpson, Slingsby, vessel under ordered from 
and forbidden to reenter waters of United 
States, I, 403. 

Single Standard. (See Monometallism.) 

Singletary, G. E., dismissal of, from volunteer 
tegiment referred to, IV, 605. 

Sinking Fund.—An account or fund set aside for 
the payment of a debt or obligation. It is 
formed by successively appropriating or set- 
ting aside sums for the designated pur- 
pose. Alexander Hamilton made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt under the Confederation to 
establish a sinking fund forthe liquidation of 
the national debt. The first national sinking 
fund in this country was created by act of Con- 
gress Aug. 2, 1790. The present sinking fund 
to retire the national debt was established by 
an act of Feb. 25, 1862, and amended by later 
acts. It sets apart annually a special fund for 
the payment of interest on and for the purchase 
ofagiven per centof the national debt. Bonds 
so redeemed are to be canceled and deducted 
from the outstanding indebtedness of the Gov- 
ernment. Inaddition thereis to be purchased 
annually an amount of Government bonds 
equal to the annual interest on bonds previ- 


it 


ously bought for the sinking fund. Thesink-_ 


ing fund is thus, as far asinterest is concerned, 
in the position of any other holder of the Gov- 
ernment’s obligations receiving interest on 
the bonds that have been purchased for its 
account, except that the bonds belonging to 
it have been canceled and the debt is consid- 
ered reduced by that amount, An act of Apr. 
17, 1876, provides that fractional currency re- 
deemed by the Treasury shall constitutea part 
of the sinking fund. 

Sinking Fund, repeal of law recommended, IX. 
319. 

Sioune Indians, treaty with, II, 346. 

Sioux City, Iowa, acts for erection of public 
building at, vetoed, VIII, 430, 716. 

Sioux Commission: 

Discussed, IX, 45. 
Report of, discussed, IX, 6r. 

Sioux, or Dakota, Indians.—The principal divi- 
sion of the Siouan stock of Indians. The name 
is translated to mean ‘'’ The snakelike ones.” 
The early habitat of the Siouan family included 
parts of British America and the following 
States and Territories: Montana, Wyoming, 
the Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Indian 
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Territory, Mississippi, Kentucky, the Caro- 
linas, and Virginia. The Dakotas, generally 
knownas the Sioux, have always been the most 
warlike of the stock. ‘They have been hostile 
not only to whites and to Indians of other 
stocks, but also to tribes of their own stock. 


The principal divisions of the family are the — 


Dakota, , Dhegiha, Tciwere, Winnebago, Man- 

dan, Hidatsa, Tutelo, Biloxi, and Kataba, ‘The 

present number of the Siouan stock is nearly 

45,000, about 2,000 of whom arein British Amer- 

ica. The Sioux proper, or Dakotas, are di- 

vided into 7 council fires, and they are some- 

times known by an Indian name signifying 
that fact. They aided the English in 1812. In 

1837 they ceded all their lands east of the Mis- 

sissippi to the Government and in 1851 made 

further grants. In 1854 they engaged in war 
against the whites, but were subjugated in 

1855. In 1862 a general Sioux uprising oc- 

curred, in which many whites and Indians 

were killed. They were defeated and scat- 
tered by Government troops, and a treaty was 

made with them by Gen. Sherman in 1868, 

Nevertheless, Sitting Bull and some of the 

other chieftains were umreconciled. June 

25, 1876, Gen. Custer and 276 men were sur- 

prised by a ferce of 9,000 Sioux on the Little 

Big Horn River, Montana, and massacred. 

(See also Custer Massacre.) 

Sioux Indians: 
Agreement with, for purchase of lands dis- 
cussed, IX, 63. 
Proclaimed, IX, 272. 
Commission to treat with, for— 

Cession of lands, IX, 45, 61. 

Modifications of treaties, VIII, 155. 
Concessions obtained from, referred to, VII, 414. 
Hostile demonstrations of, referred to, VII, 373. 
Lands of— 

Opening of, to settlement refused by, VIII, 

798. 

Relinquished to United States, IX, 45. 
Outbreak among, discussed, IX, 201. 

Pursuit of hostile bands of, into Hudsons Bay 

territories referred to, VI, 198. 

Removal of, to— 
Indian Tetritory, VII, 413. 
Nebraska, VI, 389. 
Report on condition of, transmitted, VI, 699. 
Right of way for railroad through reservation 
of, VIII, 188, 193. 
Sioux expedition referred to, V, 379. 
Treaty with, IT, 321, 322, 347; III, 265, 280, 395; IV, 
59, 152; V, 26, 171, 485, 533; VI, 375, 700, 703. 
Reasons for concluding, IV, 59. 
War with. (See Sioux Wars.) 
Sioux Reservation: 
Division of portion of, into separate reserva- 
tions proclaimed, IX, 94. 
Compensation to, for losses sustained in, 
referred to, IX, 133. 

Lands granted to Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway Co. declared forfeited by 
proclamation, IX, 512. 

Purchase of portion of, recommended, VIII, 
250. 
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Sioux Reservation—Continued: 
Restoration of, to public domain, order re: 
garding, declared void, VIII, 305. 
Discussed, VIII, 358. 
Right of way ae tailroad through, VIII, 788, 
193. . 

Sioux Wars dactsber; VI, 132; VII, 486% IX, 201. 

Sir Robert Peel, The, outrages committed oe, 
III, 478. 

Sisseton Indians, VI, 470. J 

Sitgreave, Samuel, commissioner of United 
States, nomination of, I, 300. 

Sitka, Alaska, port of entry, order regarding, 
VI, 667. J 

Sitting Bull: 

Disturbances caused by, discussed, VII, ide 
Surrender of, discussed, VIII, 38,50. 

Six Nations of Indians.—A confederation of the 
Indian tribes of the Huron-Iroquois family. 
They originaliy occupied the territory now in- 
cluded in New York State and southern 
Canada. The five original nations were the 
Mohawks, Senecas, Cayugas, Oneidas, and 
Onondagas. In 1712 the Tuscaroras, a branch 
of the Iroquois living in North Carolina, re- 
turned northward after their defeat by the 
white colonists, and joined their kindred. 
The confederation then became known as the 
Six Nations. 

Six Nations of Indians: 

Conference with, I, 111, 174; IT, 82. 

Depredations of, I, 65, 68, 69, 82, 84, 86. 

Negotiations with, I, 338: 

Opinion of Senate concerning treaty with, re- 
quested, I, 62. 

Referred to, I, 155. 

Treaty with, I, 62, 106, 167. 

Skagit Indians, treaty with, V, 379. 

Skai-wha-mish Indians, treaty with, V, 379. 

Skerrett, Joseph S., mentioned, IX, 466. 

Skipwith, Fulwar, consul-general to France, 
nomination of, and reasons therefor, I, 178. 

S’Klallams Indians, treaty with, V, 380. 

Skope-dhmish Indians, treaty with, V, 379. 

Sk-tah-le-jum Indians, treaty with, V, 379. 

Sk-tahl-mish Indians, treaty with, V, 379. 

Slacum, George W., report of, relating to African 
slave trade transmitted, IV, 418. 

Slaughter, William B., mentioned, III, 51. 

Slaughterhouse Uases.—A series of 5 cases bear- 
ing upon the creation of monopolies or trusts 
and defining the scope of the fourteenth 
amendment. The Crescent City Live Stock, 
Landing and Slaughterhouse Co. was incor- 
porated by the Louisiana legislature Mar. 8, 
1869. ‘The Butchers’ Benevolent Association 
protested against this act of the legislature on 
the ground that it created a monopoly. Suit 
was brought against the State by Paul Esteben 
and others on the ground that their business 
was injured. It was claimed by the plaintiffs 
that the creation of a monopoly of this sort by 
the State legislature was in violation of the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution, 
which prohibits State legislatures from enfore- 
ing laws ‘‘which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of the citizens of the United 
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States.” The supreme court. of, Louisiana 


decided that the law did not conflict with the 
amendment to the Constitution. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, Apr. 14, 1873, and 
Jan.'24, 1887, affirmed the decision. In these 
celebrated cases the Supreme Court likewise 
decided that the fundamental character/of the. 
Government had not. been ‘changed, in any. 
way by the Civil War. The judgment of the 
supreme court of Louisiana was, not entirely. 
affirmed in the last case mentioned—that of 
the Crescent Live Stock Co. us, Butchers’ 
Union. That part which constituted a judg- 
ment against the Crescent City Live Stock, 
Landing and Slaughterhouse Co. solely, for 
damages for the malicious prosecution, was 
reversed and the case remanded for further 
proceedings, In that case Justice Matthews 
delivered the opinion, and there was no dis- 
senting opinion. In the other cases Justice 
Miller rendered the court’s judgment. | Jus- 
tice Field, for himself and Justices Swayne 
and Bradley, delivered a dissenting opinion. 
Slave Representation.—.One of the most difficult 
problems encountered by the framers of the 
Constitution was the representation to be 
accorded in Congress to! those portions of the 
country whose population consisted partly of 
slaves. It was contended, on the one hand, 
that, being persons, they should be repre-, 
sented, and, on the other hand, that, being 
property, they should be made the object of 
taxation. A compromise was finally reached 
providing that for purposes of reckoning a 
State’s proportion of Representatives, as well 
as its direct taxes, its population should be 
“determined by adding to the whole number 
of free persons, including those bound to seryv- 
ice for a termof years, and excluding Indians 
not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons”’— 
i. e., slaves. This method of computing popu- 
lation was first suggested in 1783 by the Conti- 
nental Congress as a basis for the apportion- 
ment of contributions from the ;States; to be 
agreed upon as an amendment to the Articles 
of Confederation. It remained in forceuntil 
the abolition of slavery. i ; 
Slave Trade. (See African Slave Trade.) 
Slavery.—A slave is defined as.a person who is 
the chattel or property of another and is 
wholly subject to his will. Slavery probably 
originated at an early period of the world’s 
history in the accident of capture in war. 
It existed in all the ancient Oriental nations 
of which we have any record. Inthe Homeric 
poems it was the ordinary destiny of prison- 
ers of war. The prevalence of Christianity 
tended toameliorate the condition of the slave. 
Laws respecting the sale of slaves in England 
were made by Alfred the Great. The English 
peasantry were commonly sold for slaves in 
Saxon and Norman times; children were sold 
in Bristol market like cattle for exportation, 
many being sent to Ireland and Scotland, In 
1574 Queen Elizabeth ordered her bondsmen 
in the western counties made free at easy 
tates, and in 1660 serfdom was finally extin- 


guished in England. By the decision of Lord 
Mansfield, of the court of King’s bench, in 
the Sommersett case (q. v.) slavery was de- 
clared illegal in England. In Scotland bond- 


age to the soil was not gotten rid of until the © 


close of the last century. Parliament abol- 
ished trade in negro slaves in 1807, and in 1833 
an act was passed abolishing slavery through- 


out the British colonies,, In pursuance of this 


act 770,280 negroes became free Aug. 1, 1834. 
About the time of the: American Revolution 
societies of prominent men were formed for 
the purpose of ameliorating the condition of 
the negro slaves. Pennsylvania was the first 
State to organize such a society, in 1787; with 
Benjamin Franklin as president. New York 
followed with, a similar society, John. Jay as 
its first: president and Alexander Hamilton as 
its second. Immediately after came Rhode 
Island and Maryland, in 1789, with such mem- 
bers as Samuel Chaseand Luther Martin; Del- 
aware, with James A. Bayard and C. A. Rod- 
ney; Connecticut, in 1790; Virginia, 1791, and 
New Jersey in 1792, The most, that was ac- 
complished by these societies was the sup- 
pression of the slave trade in 1808., Pennsyl- 
vania provided for the gradual emancipation 
of her slaves in 1780; Massachusetts, by a bill 
of rights prefixed to her constitution, the same 
year; New Hampshire, by her constitution, 
and Connecticut and Rhode Island by enact- 
ment, in'1784; Vermont, by her constitution, 
and New York and New Jersey by gradual 
abolition, the former in 1799 and the latter in 
1804. In 1817 New York enacted further leg- 
islation, decreeing total abolition on July 4, 
1827. By this law 10,000 slaves were freed. 
Following are some of the important steps 
leading to the Civil War in America, by which 
the institution of slavery was finally abolished: 
Passage of the ordinance for the government of 
the territory northwest of the Ohio contain- 
ing the unalterable articl> forbidding slavery, 
1787; Quakers present a petition to Congress 
praying for the abolition of slavery, 1794; im- 
portant debate in Congress on the abolition of 
theslave trade, 1806; slave trade abolished, 1808; 
American Colonization, Society organized at 
Washington to aid emigration, to Africa, 1816; 
Missouri Compromise passed by Congress, 
1820; antislavery societies organized in New 
York and Pennsylvania, 1833; passage of fugi- 
tive-slave law and compromise measures, 
1850; negroes seized at Boston under fugi- 
tive-slave law, 1851; passage of .Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, 1854; repealing of the Missouri 
Compromise; Kansas war, 1854; Dred Scott de- 
cision, 1857; John Brown’s insurrection, 1859; 
election of Lincolu to the Presidency, 1860; 


secession of South Carolina, December, 1860, 


followed by other States in 1861; President 
Lincoln proclaims the abolition of slavery in 
all parts of the country in rebellion, Jan, 1, 
1863, (VI, 157); submission of the Southern 
armies in April, 1865, and official announce- 
ment of the final abolition of slavery Dec, 18, 
1865. 
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Slavery (see also African Slave Trade; Compro- 
mise Measures of 1850; Kansas-Nebraska 
_ Act; Missouri Compromise; Negroes): 
Abolition of (see also Emancipation, post)—~ 
_ Compensation to States for, recommended, 
VI, 54, 68, 91, 133. 
Draft of bill for, VI, 84, 136. ' 
Recommendation again to be made, VI, 96. 
Constitutional amendment for, recom- 
mended by President— 
Buchanan, V, 637. 
Johnson, VI, 358, 
_ Ratification of, referred to, VI, 372, 446. 
Lincoln, VI, 252. 
Agitation in States growing out of, discussed, 
V, 341; 397; 431, 450, 497, 553, 626, 655; VI, 5. 
Mediation of Virginia for settlement of, dis- 
cussed, V, 661. 

Compensation to states for the abolition of, 
recommended, VI, 54, 68, 91, 133. 

Discussed by President— 

Buchanan, V, 431, 450, 497, 553, 626, 655. 
Lincoln, VI, 5, 68, 134. 

Pierce, V, 341, 397- 

Polk, IV, 606, 640. 

Emancipation discussed and nGitidde of, given, 
(See Emancipation; papampivenion Procla- 
mation.) 

Exportation of slaves by Great Britain in con- 
travention of treaty of Ghent, II, 60.« 

Fugitive slaves. (See Fugitive Slaves.) 

International congress at Brussels for aboli- 

tion of, IX, 36, 108; X, 138. 
In Brazil, VII, 146. 

Abolished, VII, 784. 

China, VII, 587. 

Cuba and Puerto Rico, VII, 146, 189, 240, 242. 
Release of persons held in, discussed, VII, 

240. 

Portuguese colonies abolished, VII, 335. 

Incendiary literature to slaves discussed, III, 
175. 

Introduction of, into Territories of United 

States discussed, IV, 640; V, 431, 450, 471, 497, 
554, 629. 

Supreme Court decision settling wig of, V, 
454, 498,554, 629. 

Laws to prevent ownership of ‘ates in for- 
eign lands by citizens of United States rec- 
ommended, VII, 146, 190. 

Negro soldiers enslaved. 
the States.) 

On coast of Africa referred to, VII, 206. ! 

Proposition to Great Britain to abolish mixed 
courts which had been created for the sup- 
pression of, VII, 35. 

Supreme Court decision regarding slavery in 
the Territories discussed, V, 454, 498, 554, 629. 

Slaves, Fugitive. (See Fugitive Slaves.) 
Sleswick. (See Schleswig-Holstein War.) 
Slidell, John: 

Confederate envoy to France, removal of, from 
British steamer T7rent, VI, 61, 62, 63, 66, 67. 

Mission to Mexico for adjustment of differ- 
ences discussed, IV, 438, 565. 

Sloat, John D., commander of the St. Lowzs, Il, 


57°. 


| (See War between 
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Smalh-kamish Indians, treaty with, V,379. 

Smith, Abigail, act. to, increase ,pension ;of -ve- 
toed, VIII, 415... rrr Idy Ofeeeves oh} eette 

Smith, Albert, commissioner on northeastern 
boundary, IV, 170. iM Mask ofl hipiveet 

Smith, Albert N., haies of oieien te; recom- 
mended, VI, 76. y ont 

Smith, Caleb B., ex-Secretary of Tnteaicat aoe 
of, announced and honors to be paid erinewd 
of, VI, 231.', 

Smith, Daniel, treaty with Paitin concluded ie 
II, 265. ! 

Smith, Eliza, act granting pension tox vetoed, 
VIII, 699. 

Smith, Emory, trial apa conndst ea a Crawford 
Keys for murder of, VI, 461. ° 

Smith, Gen., negotiations of, at New Gnas re- 
ferred to, VI, 385. t 

Smith, Isaac, commissioner to conclude treaty 
with Indians, nomination of, I, 211. 

Smith, Jacob, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 560. 

Smith, J. 8., dispatches of, relative to inepuison: 
ment of Davis Hatch referred to, VII, 59. 

Smith, John, alleged associate of Aaron Burr, I, 
432. 

Smith, John Jay, spaneiearils eon of, by Mexican 
authorities referred to, VII, 422., 

Smith, Melancton, thanks of Congress to, recom- 
mended, VI, 76. 

Smith, Noah, district mupervisor, cea Minions of, 
T,99- | | 

Smith, Persifor F., correspondence regarding 
affairs in California referred to, V, 46. 

Smith, Polly H., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 682. 

Smith, Robert, Secretary of State, I, 472. 

Smith, Samuel, referred to, ITI, 14. 

Smith, Thomas A., official conduct of, referred 
to, IT, 404. 

Smith, Virtue, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 677. 

Smith, W. H., correspondence pose Dorr’s 
Rebellion, IV, 294. 

Smith, Watson, thanks of Congress to, recom- 
mended, VI, 76. 

Smith, William, official acts of, in Virginia de- 
clared null and void, VI, 337. 

Smith, William F., special commissioner to in- 
vestigate administration in military division 
bordering on Mississippi River, appointed, VI, 


eh seh, 


273. 

Smith, William §., district supervisor, nomina- 
tion of, I, 99. 

Smithson, James. (See Smithsonian Institu- 
tion.) 


Smithsonian Institution.—James Smithson, F. R. 
S., son of Hugh Smithson, the first Duke of 
Northumberland, and an eminent English 
chemist and mineralogist, died in 1829. He 
bequeathed £105,000 to the Governnient of the 
United States in trust to ‘found at Washing- 
ton an establishment, under the name of the 
Smithsonian Institution, for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men.”’ This be- 
quest became operative in 1835. In 1838 the 
United States Government received from the 
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court of chancery of Great! Britain $515, 169, 


which was increased by investment to $703,000." 


After the discussion of numerous plans, Con- 
gress in 1846 created the present establish- 
ment, The Institution has devoted itself to 
the two lines of work marked out in the terms 
of the bequest—the prosecution of original re- 
search and the publication and distribution of 
memoirs on subjects relating to science. Dur- 
ing its existence it has originated many im- 
portant scientific undertakings, which have 
later been taken up by the Government and 
prosecuted on broader lines under the control 
of special bureaus, some under the direction of 
the Institution, others independently. Out of 
its meteorological service the Weather Bureau 
has grown; in connection with its work in 
ichthyology the Fish Commission was estab- 
lished. Under the direction of the Institution 
are the National Museum, which is the legal 
custodian of all Government collections, the 
Bureau of International Exchanges, the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology, the Astro-Phys- 

_ical Observatory, and the Zoological Park. 
The Institution has a library of 150,000 volumes. 
The direction of the affairs of the Institution 
is vested in a Board of Regents, consisting of 
the Chief Justice, the Vice-President, 3 Sena- 
tors, 3 Representatives, and 6 other citizens, 2 
of whom shall reside in Washington, ‘The 
President of the United States and his Cabi- 
net are members of the Institution. The Sec- 
retary is elected by the Board of Regents. 
Joseph Henry, the first Secretary, served from 
the founding of the Institution, in 1846, till his 
death, in 1878; he was succeeded by Spencer 
F, Baird, and upon the latter’s death, in 1887, 
Samuel P. Langley was placed in charge of the 
work. The Institution is located in Wash- 
ington City, and occupies an ornate building 
of Seneca brown stone, situated in a promi- 
nent place in the Mall, which extends from 
the Capitol to the Washington Monument. 

Smithsonian Institution: 

Bequest to United States by James Smithson 
for founding, ITI, 187. 
Fulfillment of objects of, suggested, ITI, 506; 
IV, 89, 271. 
Prosecution of claim to, eechiea to, III, 430, 
506. 
Referred to, ITI, 271. 
Medium for interchange of official publica- 
tions, VIII, 131. 
Organization of, recommended, V, 218. 
Request of regents of, for appropriation for 
National Museum commended, VII, 479, 506. 

Smoke Abatement Exhibition at London referred 
to, VIII, 108. 

Smuggling.—In the United States the offense of 
smuggling is defined as “the act, with intent 
to defraud, of bringing into the United States, 
or, with like intent, attempting to bring into 
the United States, dutiable articles without 
passing the same, or the package containing 
the same, through the custom-house or sub- 
mitting them to the officers of the revenue for 
examination,” The penalties which may be 


enforced are a fine of not less than $50 ‘not 
more than $5,000, or imprisonment for not more 
than 2 years,or both, seizure and condemnation 
of the vessel or vehicle used, and various other 


special penalties. The British navigation laws 


of the latter part of the seventeenth and the 
first half of the eighteenth centuries induced 
bold and extensive smuggling into’ the Col- 
onies. Merchants and prominent public men 
otherwise respectable felt no hesitation about 
cheating the revenue by illicit trade with 
pirates and West Indian merchants. New 
York was the principal port for smugglers, 
though Boston, Philadelphia, and Charleston 
were also enriched by smuggled goods. This 
led the British Government to enforce the acts 
of trade which did much to peer the 
Revolution. 

Smuggling: 

Pernicious practice of, should be prevented, II, 
75: 

Practice of, criminal in free governments, I, 
495: 

Snake Indians, treaty with, VI, 381. 

Sno-ho-mish Indians, treaty with, V, 379. 

Snoqualmoo Indians, treaty with, V, 379. 

Soc Indians, treaty with, II, 322. ; 

Socialistic Labor Party.—In 1883 a congress of 
socialists met in Baltimore and organized a 
national party. A manifesto was issued, set- 
ting forth their demandsand principles. They 
held their first national “convention in New 
York City Aug. 28, 1892, and nominated Simon 
Wing, of Massachusetts, for President and 
Charles H. Matchett, of New York, for Vice- 
President. In 1896 the party polled only 
36,274 votes for Matchett, its Presidential can- 
didate. , 

Society of American Florists, act incorporating, 
vetoed, IX, 578. 

Society of Army of the Cumberland, statue of Gen. 
Garfield to be erected in Washington by, 
VIII, 208. 

Unveiling ceremonies, order regarding, VIII, 
Be 

Society of Friends: 

Management of Indians committed to, VII, 38, 
109, 152, 200, 252, 300, 353. 

Paper to President from, on Indian affairs, 
referred to, VII, 121. 

Society of the Cincinnati. (See Cincinnati, So- 
ciety of the.) 

Soldiers’ Home: 

Erection of, recommended, V, 21, 88. 

Recommendations of board of commissioners 
regarding, VIII, 190. 

Site for, selected, V, 132. 

Solicitor of the Treasury, office of, established, 
II, 527. 

Operations of, referred to, IV, 689. 

Somerlat, Maria, act granting sensed to, vetoed, 
TX, 754. 

Sommersett Case.—A’ negro are named Som- 
mersett accompanied his master from Boston 
to London in October, 1769. He became ill and 
was turned adrift by his master. His condi- 
tion aroused the compassion of Granville 


— 
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aan who cared for him until he was re- 
stored to health. He was then claimed by his 
. master and taken before Lord Mansfield, of 
the court of King's bench. Here he was dis- 
charged on the ground that in England slav- 
ery could exist only by positive law, and in 
the absence of sucha lawa person could not 
be deprived of liberty on the ground that he 
was a slave. This decision determined the 
future course of England in the delivery of 
fugitives 4 
Sons of American Revyolution.—A patriotic society 
composed of lineal descendants of soldiers, 
sailors, and conspicuous patriots of Revolu- 
tionary times. The society was organized in 
California July 4, 1876. It has now over 30 
State branches, 
Sons of Liberty.—A society organized by the 
younger and more ardent patriots of Con- 
necticut in 1755 to advance colonial liberty. 
They advocated nonimportation, aided in the 
hanging in effigy of the stamp distributer 
Oliver in 1765, and in 1774 proposed the organ- 
ization of a continental congress. The appel- 
lation is sometimes applied to the whole body 
of American patriots. Another organization 
calling themselves ‘Sons of Liberty” existed 
in 1862-1864 in Indiana and other States and 
actively opposed the efforts of the United 
States Government in the prosecution of the 
war for the preservation of the Union, and 
severai leaders were tried and condemned by 
a military commission, (See also. Milligan 
Case.) - 
Sons of the Revolution.—A society of the same 
nature as the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution. It was established in New York in 
1875, and has now about 20 State branches. 
The principal point of difference between the 
Sons of the Revolution and the Sons of the 
American Revolution is in the matter of 
eligibility, which in both is dependent on 
hereditary descent. In the latter society 
membership is contingent upon lineal de- 
scent from patriots of the Revolution, while 
in the former it is extended to collaterals. 

Sound Dues. (See Baltic Sea.) 

South America (see also South American Prov- 
inces, South American Republics; the sev- 
eral States): 

Assertion of the independence of the Repub- 
lics of, II, 43. 

Commercial relations with, VII, 60; VIII, 239; 
TX, 74. 

Commission to Central America and, for im- 
proving commercial relations discussed, 
VIII, 239, 276, 277,:330, 379, 531- 

Condition of, reports on, II, 446. 

International American Conference at Wash- 
ington. (See International American Con- 
ference.) 

Monarchical government in, establishment of, 
referred to, VI, 201. 

Negotiations for restoration of peace in, re- 
ferred to, VIII, 89. 

Policy of United States toward, discussed, IX, 


315- 
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South American Provinces (see alleciBionsty Ameri- 
» can Republics); 
Independence and political enididon of, re- 
ferred to, I1j 32. 
Independence of— 
Achieved by, before recognized by United 
States, IT, 260, 
Asserted, IT, 43. 
. Emperor of Russia’ Seales encan for - spmanioneh 
tion of, IT, 326. 
Not recognized until danger of subjugation 
had passed, III, 267. 
Should be recognized by United States, II, 116, 
To be recommended by United States, IT, 105, 
Recognition ‘of, referred to, II, 137,192... 
Supplies sent to, II, 242. 
War with Spain. (See Wars, Foreign, ) 
South American Republics (see also South Ameri 
can Provinces; the several Republics): 
Commercial relations with— 
Discussed by President— 
Hayes, VII, 508. 
Pierce, V, 336. 
Report of Hamilton Fish on, VII, 70. 
Condition of, discussed, II, 446. 
Congress of, referred to, II, 344. 
Differences existing among, referred to, IV, 
402. 
Friendly disposition of United States toward, 
II, 384; VI, 686. 
Independence of— 
Achieved by, before recognized by United 
States, II, 260. 
Asserted, II, 43. 
Emperor of Russia intervenes for recogni- 
tion of, II, 326. 
' Not recognized until danger of subjugation 
had passed, III, 267. 
Should be recognized by United States, II, 
116. 
To be recommended by United States, II, 105. 
Mediation of United States offered in wars 
among, VI, 578, 686. 
Minister for, requested, II, 51. 
Peace conference between Spain and, held in 
Washington, VII, 98, 145. 
Pledge of United States to, against foreign in- 
terference with, referred to, II, 341. 
Policy of United States toward, discussed, IX, 
315. 
Political condition of, discussed, V, 371. 
Recognition of, referred to, II, 137, 192. 
Treaty of, with Spain discussed, ITI, 150. 
Treaty with, II, 302. 
War of, with Spain— 
Armistice referred to, VII, go. 
Good offices of United States tendered, VI, 
578, 686. 
Accepted, VII, 33, 98. 
Vessels being built in New York for Spain 
forbidden to depart, VII, 33. 

South American Republics, Recognition of.—In 
1817 Henry Clay endeavored to secure an ap- 
propriation from Congress for sending an 
accredited minister to Buenos Ayres, which 
had become a free and independent Repub- 
lic. Congress, however, refused. Mar.8, 1822, 
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President Monroe in a special message to 'Con- 
gress (II, 116) recommended the recognition of 
Buenos Ayres, Chile, Colombia, and other Re- 
publics, and the establishment of interna- 
tional relations with them. This Congress 

( agreed to. The commercial relations between 
the United States and these Republics have 


steadily improved since this action. A con-, 


‘ference, known as the International American 
Conference (q. v.), representing the United 
States and these Republics, met in Washing- 
ton in 1889 to encourage closer business rela- 
tions. “This resulted in the establishment of 
the Bureatt of American Republics (q. v.). 
South American Revolution. (See Wars, Foreign. ) 
South Carolina.—One of the thirteen original 
States; nickname, ‘The Palmetto State;” 
“motto, “Animis opibusque parati’ (‘‘Pre- 
pared in mind and resources”). It lies be- 
tween lat. 32° 4/ 30’ and 35° 13! 2” north and 
long. 78° 28’ and 83° 18! west. It is bounded 
on the north and northeast by North ‘Caro- 
lina, on the southeast by the Atlantic Ocean, 
andon thesouthwest and west by Georgia (sep- 
arated for most of the distance by the Savan- 
nah River). The surface is level nearthe coast, 
undulating in the interior, and mountainous 
in the northwest. The State produces gold, 
porcelain, clay, phosphates, and other min- 
erals, and is especially noted for the production 
of rice and sea-island cotton. It was partially 
explored by the Spaniards in 1525, who named 
it Chicora. An unsuccessful attempt to colo- 
nize was made by the French under Ribault in 
1562. The first permanent settlement was 
made by the English in 1670. Charleston was 
founded in 1680. Charles II gave the territory 
between lat. 29° and 36° 30’ north to eight 
of his favorites in 1663, and 2 years later he is- 
sued a charter placing the control of the colony 
in their hands. They employed John Locke, 
the philosopher, to draw up a constitution 
which should provide an ideal government. 


This ‘“‘grand model” proved to be an attempt: 


to set up the feudal system in America, and 
was abandoned by the proprietors in 1693. 
South Carolina became a royal colony in 1729. 
The first constitution was adopted in 1776. The 
Federal Constitution was ratified May 23, 1788. 
The State protested against the inequality of 
the tariff of 1828, aud though the act was modi- 
fied the legislature passed the ordinance of nul- 
lification in 1832. Early the next year it was 
repealed on the adoption of the compromise 
tariff. Dec. 20, 1860, an ordinance of secession 
was passed. The State was readmitted by act 
of Congress June 25, 1868. South Carolina has 
an area of 30,570Sq. miles and a population 
(1900) of 1,340,316. 
South Carolina (see also Confederate States): 
Amendment to Kederal Constitution referred 
to, II, 29. 
Census of— 
Referred to, I, 116. 
Return of, delay in, I, 112. 
Claims of, for advances made during War of 
1812, II, 464. j 


South Carolina—Continued. iw qgouta 


Commissioners from, to steers papers 
V, 658. , 

Correspondence of, peeeia to, 664, 

Constitution of, referred to, VI, 632." 


‘Delay in return of census of, I, 112. 


Forts and fortifications ceded to United States 
by, I, 396. 
Fourteenth amendment to Vege cbowepone: rati- 
fied by, VI, 639. 
Proclaimed, VI, 657. { 
Imprisonment of free sii iis in are of, re- 
ferred to, IV, 1o1, 
Ku-Klux Klans, etc., in, discussed, vir, 150, 163, 
Proclamations apabnats VII, 132, 134, 135, 136, 
139, 396. 
Provisional governor for, appointed and res- 
toration of, into Union discussed, VI, 326. 
Railroad in, survey of, IT, 464. 
Ratification of amendment to Federal Consti- 
tution by, referred to, I, 74, 259. 
Revenue laws for— 
Act of Congress in regard to declared void 
by, II, 610. 
Referred to, II, 632. 
Deliberations of convention in wapada to, 


made known to President Jackson, II, 611. — 


Military operations in, growing out of op- 
position to, II, 634, 640. . 
Nullification message, IT, 610. 
Nullification proclamation, II, 640, 
Opposition to, from citizens of, II, 611. 
Proclamation regarding, IT, 640. 
Rifle clubs in, proclamation against, VII, ~~ 
Slaughter of American citizens in SSE 
referred to, VII; 375. 

Unlawful combinations in, discussed and 
proclamations against, II, 610, 640; VI, 545; 
VII, 132, 134, 135, 136, 139, 150, 163, 396. 

Copies of proclamations for executive clerks, 
VI, 558. 
Habeas corpus, writ of, suspended in certain 
counties, VIT, 136, 139. 
Revoked as to Marion County, VII, 138. 


South Dakota.—One of the United States; motto, 


“Under God the people rule.”” It lies a little 
north of the centerof the continent, between 


lat. 45° 57/ and 42° 28’ north (extreme south-- 


east point; west of the Missouri the southern 
boundary is 43° north) and long. 96° 26’ and 104° 
3' west. It is bounded on the north by North 
Dakota, on the east by Minnesota and Iowa, on 
the south by Nebraska, and on the west by Mon- 
tana and Wyoming. ‘The Missouri River di- 
vides the State into two nearly equal portions. 
The eastern part is generally smooth and roll- 
ing. West of the river the country rises more 
rapidly and culminates in the Black Hills, an 
elevated region some 60 by 100 miles in extent, 
the central point of which is Harneys Peak, 
9,700 feet high. ‘The Bad Lands, in the south- 
eastern part, is an interesting geological for- 
mation, consisting of a desert region abounding 
in canyons, depressions, walls, and castles of 
white earth, rich in soil-making chemicalsand 
interesting fossils, Gold, silver, tin, and build- 

ng materials are produced in paying quanti- 


ee 
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ties. Agriculture and stock oe ‘are'the” Southern ndians’s (0! qiotiviss etds to neittog 


principal industries. The early history of the 
State is identical with that of North Dakota 
(q. v.), from which it was separated and ad- 
mitted asa Statein 1889. Area, 4s 77,6504. pa 
population, 401,570. : 


South Dakota: iy ealuye 


Admission of, into Union VEST as 1X, 22, 
Discussed, 1X, 50. 
Landsin— — / 
Opened to settlement by ei Seats: IX, 
272, 584. 
Set apart as public alae a by (ages 
mation, IX, 784. 

South Mountain, or Boonsboro (Md.), Battle of.— 
After driving the Union army back upon the 
fortifications around Washington, Lee’s army 
crossed the Potomac into Maryland. ‘The 
Confederate commander issued an ‘address to 
the people offering them the protection of his 
government and calling for volunteer soldiers. 
Hesent the greater part of his army,about 25,000 
men, under Jackson, to capture the garrison at 
Harpers Ferry. Assoon asit became known 
at Washington that Lee had crossed into 
Maryland, McClellan was ordered to follow 
him with all the troops not needed to defend 
Washington. Sept. 12, 1862, McClellan reached 
Frederick with a force estimated at from 80,000 
to 90,000 just after it had been evacuated by 
Lee’s army, which had passed west over the 
Catoctin Mountains toward South Mountain. 
The road from Frederick to Hagerstown, Md., 
passes through Turners Gap of this mountain. 
Here, on Sept. 14, 1862, Gen. D: H. Hill, with a 
force of about 6,000 men, successfully resisted 
repeated assaults of Hooker's and Burnside’s 
corps, fully 30,000 strong. At 3 p. m. Hill was 

- reenforced by I,900 men, and later in the day 
by Longstreet with 6 brigades, only 4 of 
which, numbering 3,000 men, were seriously 
engaged. The gap was contested from 8 a m. 
until after dark. During the night the Con- 
federates retired. Franklin took possession of 
Cramptons Gap, 6 miles below, held by the Con- 
federates under Howell Cobb. The Federal 
loss at Turners Gap, South Mountain, was 328 
killed and 1,463 wounded and missing, and at 
Cramptons Gap 115 killed and 418 wounded 
and missing. The Confederate loss at both 
aggregated 934. 

South Sea Exploring Expeditions : 

Delay in preparation of, ITT, 429, 466. 
Expenses of, referred to, II, 428. 
New continent discovered by, referred to, III, 
618, 
Referred to, III, 277, 502. 
Southern Claims Commission (see also Court of 
Claims ; War Claims): 
Discussed, VII, 251. 
Transfer of 4th of July claims to, recommend- 
ed, VII, 407, 473. 
Southern Exposition at Louisville discussed, 
VIII, 186. 
Board on behalf of Executive Departments 
designated, VIII, 232. 
Instructions to, VIII, 233. 


ioners to, recalled, 1,273.5 | 
Negotiations with, lyr. 
“Treaty with, President’ meets ‘Senate for dis 
cussion of er de lide ROUT EE 


Southern States (see also Confederate sales 


“ Reconstruction; Secession ; Slavery; (War 
' between the States): PUD CATIA 

ik Ctgeeia do ’ PW 
For admission of eettatn, vetoed, VI, 648, 650. 
To provide for more efficient government 

of, vetoed. (See Reconstruction.) ° : 

Blockade of ports of. (See War between the 
States.) pee ria / 

Commercial intercourse with. 
ate States.) ; 

Condition of, discussed, VII, 153. 

Courts for, referred to, VI, 378. 

Direct tax''to be collected psi ae to, 
VI, 391. 

Elections in, complications growing out of, 
and other disturbances discussed, VII, 117, 
118, 150, 163, 207, 212, 264, 265, 296, 305, 319, 413, 
418. 

Federal interference in, discussed, VII, 305. 
Habeas corpus, writ of, suspended in coca 
sections, VII, 136, 139. 
Revoked as to Marion County, S. C., VII, 
138. 
Proclamations regarding, VII, 132, 134, 135, 
136, 138, 139, 223, 272, 276, 322, 396. alt 
Troops stationed at polling placés in, re- 
' ferred to, VII, 413, 418. 

Governments to be reestablished in, proclama- 
tions regarding, VI, 213, 222. 

Act to guarantee to certain States republican 
form of government, VI, 223. 
Discussed, VI, 189. 

Joint resolution excluding electceral votes of 
States lately in rebellion vetoed, VI, 651. 

Kidnapping of negroes in; fot purpose of sell- 
ing as slaves in Cuba, VI, 380. 

Modification of oath of office pertaining to 
efficient administration of revenue and 
postal laws in, recommended, VI, 382. 

Reconstruction of. (See Reconstruction.) 

Report on conditions in, by— 

Grant, Ulysses S., VI, 373. 
Schurz, Carl, VI,'373. 
Sherman, William T., VI, 378. 
Truman, Benjamin C., VI, 386. 

Restoration of, into Union. (See Restoration.) 

Revenue and postal laws in, referred to, VI, 
382. : 

Union and Confederate flags, return of, to 

respective States recommended, VIII, 578. 
Proposition withdrawn, VIII, 579. 

Unlawful combinationsin. (See Electionsin, 
ante.) 

Southwest Territory.—A region comprising por- 
tions of the present States of Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, and Mississippi, together with a strip 
of land ceded to the General Government by 
South Carolina. Though never organized 
under one territorial government, it was 
known as the Southwest Territory. An un- 
successful attempt was made to organize a 


“(See Confeder- 
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portion of this territory into a new State to be Spain—Continued. ST ee 


called Franklin (q. v.). With the admission 
of Tennessee and Kentucky and the organiza- 


tion of a Territorial government in Mississippi — 


this territory went out of existence. 


Spain.—A Kingdom of southwestern Europe. It. 


isthe Iberia and Hispania of theancienis. The 

earliest settlers are supposed to have been the 

progeny of Tubal, fifth son of Japhet. The 

Phenicians and Carthaginians successively 

planted colonies on the coasts as early as 350 

B.C. ‘fhe Romans conquered the whole coun- 

try 206 B.C. The present Kingdom is bounded 

on the north by the Bay of Biscay and France 

(separated by the Pyrenees Mountains), on the 

east and south by the Mediterranean Sea, and 

on the west by Portugaland the Atlantic Ocean. 

The southern coast terminates in the promon- 

tory of Gibraltar, separated from the north 

coast of Africa by the Strait of Gibraltar, 15 

miles in width. Spain has very valuable min- 

eral resources, especially quicksilver, lead, 
copper, silver, salt, zinc, ete. The leading 
productions are wine, grapes, raisins, olive 
oil, cork, and fruits. Christian kingdoms 
were founded in the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
centuries. Castile and Aragon were united 
in 1479, and Granada was taken from the 

Moors in 1492, Spain reached its greatest 

power in the sixteenth century. The Haps- 

burg dynasty ruled from 1516 to 1700, when 
the Bourbons succeeded them. The throne 
was given to Joseph Bonaparte in 1808, The 

Peninsular War lasted from 1808 to 1814. The 

first Carlist war was carried on from 1833 to 

1840. A republic which had been formed in 

1873 was overthrown in 1875, and the Bourbon 

dynasty restored. A second Carlist war was 

carried on from 1872 to 1876. War with the 

United States in 1898 resulted in the loss of 

Spain’s West Indian possessions, the Phil- 

ippine Islands, and an island in the Ladrones. 

The area of continental Spain is 197,670 sq. 

miles, and the population in 1887 was 18,089,500. 

Spain was an ally of the United States from 

1778 to 1782. 

Spain (see also Barcelona; Madrid): 

American citizens— 

Conspiracies of, against, I, 154, 406. 
Proclamation against, I, 404, 561. 

Property of, destroyed by, I, 384, 388; II, 173. 

Rescued by vessel of, IT, 560. 

Rights of, violated by authorities of, V, 237. 

Authority of, in the Floridas almost extinct, 
II, 31, 40. 

Authority to grant or dispose of lands of, in 
Louisiana referred to, II, 82, 

Black Hawk seized by and interfered with by 
Spain. (See Black Hawk, Encyclopedic 
Article on.) 

Blockade— 

Establishment by, claims of United States 
growing out of, II, 549. 
Of Spanish Main referred to, II, 207. 

. Boundary line with, and questions regarding, 
I, 194, 200, 246, 255, 273, 400; II, 396, 475. 

Imprcper advances made by Spain, I, goo, 


Caroline Islands— _ 
Dispute with Germany regarding, vu, 331. 
Questions touching rights of American citi- 

zens in, IX, 187, 316, 440. i 

Civil war in, III, 375. 

Claims of, against United States lees nial 
Amistad, The; East Florida Claims; JVues- 

tra Senora, The)—. 
Discussed, IV, 551; V, 152, 209, 446, 511, wage 
Payment of, recommended, IV, 551; V, 152, 
209, 446, 511, 561. 

Claims of, tolands in Arizona and New Mexico 
under grants, IX, 49,75, 126. 

Claims of United States against, and relations. 
with, discussed (see also Black Warrior, 
The; El Dorado, The; Virgintus, The)— 

Adjusted by arbitration, VIII, 334. 
Apportionment of funds received recom- 

mended, III, 149. 

Awards of commissioners referred to, VIII, 

375, 607. 

Commissioners appointed to settle, II, 105. 
Convention regarding, I, 351, 366, 384; III, 50, 
52,973 Vs 593, 641. 

Interest due under, not paid, IV, 78. 
‘Cuban claims’' discussed, V, 509, 560, 641. 
Discussed by President— — 

Adams, John, I, 252, 274. 

Adams, J. Q., II, 424. 

Arthur, VIII, 171. 

Buchanan, V, 445, 509, 560, 641. 

Cleveland, VIII, 334; TX}439, 478, 53% 5575 566, 

637. 

Fillmore, V, 185. 

Grant, VII, 97, 145, 241, 256. 

Harrison, Benj., IX, 35, 83, 242. 

Hayes, VII, 496. 


Jackson, II, 444, 506, 546, 549, 5933 III, 22, oF ; 


145, 149. 
Jefferson, I, 351, 366, 384, 388. 
Madison, I, 575. 
Monroe, II, 13, 39, 41, 72, 113. 
Pierce, V, 234. 
Van Buren, III, 375. 
Joint commission referred to, VIT, 583; VIII, 
39. t 
Appropriation for umpires of, recom- 
mended, VIL, 214. 
Awards of, referred to, VIII, 607. 
Payment of, II, 3or; IIT, 97; V, 336; VII, 98, 336; 
VIII, 210; IX, 637. 
In coin demanded by claimants, VI, 579; 
VII, 49. 
Referred to, I, 341, 
Refused, I, 384, 388; II, 13; V, 246. 
Resulting from Cuban insurrection dis- 
cussed, VII, 97, 145, 496} IX, 439, 748. 
Treaty regarding, referred to, III, 145. 
Combination of sovereigns to assist in subju- 
gating American provinces discussed, II, 221. 
Commercial relations of United States with 
Cuba and Puerto Rico. (See Cuba; Puerto 
Rico.) 
Commercial relations with, I, 118, 120, 12x, 147, 
172; VIII, 504; IX, 228, 
Treaty regarding, discussed, VIII, 334. 
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Commissioner to, referred to, Wi pe 
Commissioners arrange treaty of peace with. 

_ (See Enc. Art. on Spanish-American War.) 

Conspiracy of citizens a Ahaited States anaipet, 

T, 154,406. 4 

. Proclamation saeines ir preps oe 

Consul of, in United States, exequatur issued, 
revoked, V, 50. 

Consul of United States at Cadiz, refusal of, to 
certify invoices of wine, VI, 469; VII, 260. 


Conventions with. (See Treaty with, fost.) 
Copyright privilege extended, by proclama- 
tion, IX, 592. 


Cuban insurrection diccussed) (See Cuba.) 

Decree of, regarding introduction of Chinese 

» laborers into Cuba, VH, 162. 

Delivery to, of person charged with crime 

against, referred to, VI, 211. 

Differences and negotiations with, discussed, 
I, 97, 147, 149, I51, 152, 153; 176, 182, 186, 251, 255, 
261, 405, 427, 484; II, 29; V, 278, 307. 

Expeditions against territory of, discussed, I, 
154, 406; II, 13, 21, 23,32, 40. 

Proclamations against, I, 404, 561. 

Florida, cession of, to United States by. (See 
Florida. ) 

Force ordered to protect citizens of United 

_ States from troops of, I, 406. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, for sur- 
render of, VII, 422; VIII, 112, 151. 

Referred to, VIII, 170. 

Gunboats constructed by, in and near New 
York to operate against Peru discussed, 
WA 336 

Hostile disposition of, toward United States, I, 
388, 405; ITI, 42. 

Imprisonment of American citizens by, II, 
25; V, 107; VII, 162; IX, 473. (See also 
Cuba.) 

Pardon of, discussed, V, 153, 156. 
Released, X, 59. 

Indemnity paid by, on account of execution 
of Gen. Ryan and others referred to, VII, 
456. 

Indians— 

Aid furnished, by, IJ, 42. 
Relations with United States regarding, I, 
147. 

ee ee by, with the commerce of the 
United States, I, 341. 

Internal contests in, III, 149, 375; IV, 259; V, 

278. 
Hope expzessed that prosperity will return 
with peace, III, 532. 

Lands purchased from, by United States, II, 
390, 466. 

Letters regarding treaty of United States with 
transmitted, II, 225. 

Louisiana, transfer of, to United States dis- 
agreeable to, I, 388. 

Maj. Gen. Jackson’s entrance into Florida not 
an encroachment upon rights of, II, 42. 

Maritime jurisdiction of, in waters surround- 
ing Cuba referred to, VI, 179. 

Minister of, to United States— 

Withdrawal of, X, 71, 87. 


Minister of United States teh I, 115, 6 172, ast; 
X, 32, 59, 6r. 
Correspondence with, referred to, fae Io. 
New minister to be sent to, V, 445; 509 
Recall of, I, 156. 
Requested, V, 445, 509. q 
Referred to, IV, 323, 357. ‘ 
Withdrawal of, X, 87. im 


: Navigation treaty with, I, 114, 8, ny 


Neutral vessels deemed lawful prize by, I, 444, 

Obstruction of commerce on Mobile River by, 
T, 384, 388. _ 

Orders to the forces to protect eitlecs of the 
United States from troops of, I, 406. 

Pacific policy of, toward former colonies, I1,446. 

Peace conference between South American 
Republics and, held in Washington, VII, 98, 
145. 

People of, efforts to improve condition of, II, 
193) 217- 

Persons claiming American citi zenbins cap- 
tured on the Competitor by, IX, 748, 751. 

Policy of United States regarding Cuban in- 
surrection. (See Cuba.) 

Prime minister of, assassination of, referred 
to, X, 59. i 

Prohibition by authorities of, to land Ameri- 
can cargoes at New Orleans, I, 346. 

Provinces of. (See South American Provinces.) 

Provisional government, establishment of, in, 
recognized by United States, VI, 691. 

Release of citizens, X, 59. 

Republican form of government in, efforts of 
people of; to establish, discussed, VII, 240. 
Revenue laws of United States, complaints of, 

against, referred to, IV, 103. 

Revolution in, referred to, VI, 691. 

Spoliations committed on commerce of United 
States by, I, 341. (See also claims against, 
ante.) 

Subjects of, assaulted in New Orleans, V, 118. 
Claims arising out of, discussed, V, 152. 

Trade-marks, treaty with, regarding, VIII, 109. 
Referred to, VIII, 170. 

Treaty of, with— 

France, I, 193. 
South American Republics, ITI, 150. 

Treaty of peace with, proclaimed. 
Act., Spanish-American War.) 

Treaty with, transmitted and discussed by 

President— 

Adams, John, I, 251,-257, 302. 

Arthur, VIII, 112, 151, 255, 260, 261, 279. 

Buchanan, V, 593. 

Grant, VII, 422. 

Jefferson, I, 348, 384, 388. 

Monroe, II, 50, 53, 54, 68, 69, 70, 75, 83, 84, 
« 103. 

Tyler, IV, 232. 

Washington, I, 192, 193, 194, 200, 205. 
Copies of protocol transmitted, IX, 669. 
Correspondence regarding, transmitted, I, 

225. 

Faithfully observed, V, 47. 
Proclaimed. (See Enc. Art., Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.) ; 


(See Enc. 


\ 
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Protocol proclaimed, X, 262. 

Ratification of, II, 83, 84. Be 
Postponed, II,'54, 69. — toohg basa 
Refused, I, 388; II, 54, 70, 75.- ‘ 

Referred to, II, 113; V, 301; VIII, 213. 

Withdrawn, VIII, 303, 337. } 

Vessels of— f 

Commerce ‘of United States interfered with, 

by, I, 484. 

Differential duty reer) upon, referred to, 
VII, 455. 

Discriminating duties on, suspended by proc- 

lamation, VII, 174; VIII, 223;.490, 570. 
Discussed, VIII, 504. 
Proclamation revoking, VIII, 489. 
Recommended, III, 23. 

Discriminating duties paid Py, should be re- 
turned, IV, 399. 

Duties on, referred to, IT, 575, 593; IV, 399: 

Insult to American flag by, rebate muist 
be made for, I, 575.) — 

Interfered with by United States. (See Amis- 
tad, The; Nuestra’ Sefora, The; Providen- 
cia, The.) 

Minister of, displeased with decision of 

United States Supreme Court regarding, 
IV, 232. 

Recommendation of President regarding, 
IV, 232: 

Release of, demanded by minister of, IIT, 588. 

Repair of, at American docks pet cree to, 
VII, 51. 

‘Tonnage on, application made for reduction 
in, ITI, 578. 

Vessels of United States— 

Fines imposed upon, ‘by, and retaliatory 
measures discussed, VIII, 39, 127, 176, 199, 
201; IX, 529. 

Abolished, VIII, 223, 570. 

Must have certificate to enter ports of, I, 155. 

Seized or interfered with by, discussed by 
President— 

Adams, John, I, 253. 

Arthur, VIII, 39, 172. 

Buchanan, V, 445. 

Cleveland, VIII, 334; IX, 636. 

Fillmore, V, 143, 185. 

Grant, VII, 32, 98, 235, 241, 242, 256, 322, 336, 

Hayes, VII, 484, 608. 

Jackson, II, 549, 

Pierce, V, 228, 234, 245, 336, 367. 

(See also Black Hawk, The; Al Dorado, 

The; Georgiana, The; Virginius, The.) 

War with— 

France— 

Declaration of, by Spain, March 23, 1793. 
Privateers not to be commissioned, IT, 240, 
Referred to, IT; 252. 

South American Republics— 

Armistice referred to, VII, 190. 
Good offices of United States tendered, VI, 
578, 686. 
Accepted, VII, 33, 98, 190. 
Vessels being built in New York for Spain 
forbidden to depart, VII, 33. 


Spain—Continued, | 
War with—_ : 
Spanish Provinces. - “(see Wars, Foreign. ) 
United States, preparations for, referred to, 
- I, 388. (See also Spanish-American War.) 
Spangler, Edward, implicated in assassination of 
President Lincoln, proceedings of trial and 
verdict of military is soa VI, 1 334 335) 336, 
342, 347, 348. 
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Spanish-American Provinces. (See Suds Amer- 


ican Provinces; South ‘American Republics.) 


Spanish-American War.—In February, 1895, the _ 


natives of Cuba, being dissatisfied with the 
treatment accorded them by Spain and dis- 
contented with the government afforded tLem, 
determined to throw off the yoke of oppres- 
sion, with all the unreasonable burdens which 
it imposed. They took up arms against the 
mother country, and quickly the entire island 
was in a state of insurrection. This insur- 
rection, like previous revolutions which had 
occurred in the island, was’ riot at: first con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to warrant 
interference or recognition on the part of the 
United States. A similar outbreak in the is- 
land occurred in 1868, during the Administra- 
tion of President Grant. In his message to 
Congress Dec. 6, 1869, President Grant said: 


‘The contest [in the island] has at no time _ 


assumed the’ conditions which’ amount to’ a 
war in the sense ‘of international law, or 
which would show the existence of a de facto 
political organization of the insurgents suffi- 
cient to justify a recognition of belligerency” 
(VII, 31). In a message of June 13, 1870, de- 
scribing the conditions in the island, he said: 
“The insurrection itself, although not sub- 
dued, exhibits no signs of advance, but seems 
to be confined to an irregular system of hos- 
tilities, carried on by small and illy armed 
bands of men, roaming without concentration 
through the woods and the sparsely populated 
regions of the island, attacking from: ambush 
convoys and small bands of troops, burning 
plantations and the estates of those not sym- 
pathizing with their cause”’ (VII, 64). Again, 
_Dec. 7, 1875, in a message to Congress he used 
\the following language in respect to condi- 
tions in the island: ‘‘Considered as a question 
of expediency, I regard the accordance of bel- 
ligerent rights still to be as unwise and pre- 
mature as regard it to be, at present, inde- 
fensible as a measure of right’ (VII, 339). 
President Cleveland entertained an opinion in 
regard to the insurrection in Cuba arising in 
1895 similar to those expressed by President 
Grant in regard to the insurrection of 1868, and 
in his message of Dec. 2 of that year he said: 
“Whatever may be the traditional sympathy of 
our countrymen as individuals with a people 
who seem to be struggling for larger autonomy 
and greater freedom, deepened, as such sym- 
pathy naturally must be, in behalf of our 
neighbors, yet the plain duty of their Govern- 
ment is to observe in good faith the recog- 
nized obligations of international relation- 
ship” (IX, 636). He insisted that belligerent 


wobjead? when 
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“Imperfect and restricted as the Spanish gov- 
ernment of the island may be, no other exists 
there, unless the will of the military officer in 
temporary command of a particular district 
can be dignified as a species of government” 


(IX, 719). The foregoing expressions of opin- 


ion prove unmistakably that there was no 
reaching out on the part of the United States 
to interfere with the Spanish rule in Cuba. 
When President McKinley was inaugurated 
the insurrection described by his immediate 
predecessor still existed, and the grave ques- 
tions which. had confronted the latter were 
now presented for his consideration. He de- 
clined to interfere in the troubles in the island 
in any way and expressly refused to recognize 
the independence of Cuba. He announced 
that Spain would be given reasonable time 


_ in which to apply the reforms,promised. In 


pursuance of Spain’s promise autonomous ad- 
ministrations were established in some of the 
larger cities, but subsequent developments 
demonstrated the futility of such action and the 
failure of the newly formed governments. The 
revolution dragged on, sapping the substance of 
the people as it progressed and rendering desti- 
tute the poorer classes. Crimes were commit- 
ted on every hand, while desolation and disor- 
der reigned. To add to the horrorsand atroci- 
ties of the struggle, the Captain-General of 


the island, Valeriano Weyler, Feb, 16, 1896, 


issued an edict initiating a cruel policy called 
“reconcentration.’’ By this edict the agricul- 
turalinhabitants were herded into the cities, 
their lands laid waste, and their homes de- 
stroyed. The results in suffering and cru- 
elty have been unprecedented in. modern 
times. .The mortality among the reconcen- 
trados was frightful and distressing. Crowd- 
ed within the cities and lines of the Span- 
ish armies, the noncombatant men, women, 
and children, with scarcely any protection 
from the weather, poorly fed and clad, died 
from disease and starvation in untold num- 
bers. The shocking cruelties thus practiced 
and the indescribable horrors of the situa- 
tion attracted the attention of the civilized 
world and excited universal pity. Reports of 
the conditions in Cuba were from time to time 
brought to the United States, and the public 
mind throughout the country was greatly 
stirred. While this state of affairs existed 
the second-class battle ship Mazne, which 
had been dispatched to Cuban waters on a 
friendly mission, was on the night of Feb. 15, 
1898, blown up in the harbor of Havana, In 
this catastrophe 2 officers and 258 sailors and 
marines perished (X, 70). A thorough inves- 
tigation of this disaster was immediately insti- 
tuted, and at its close a report was made to 
the effect that the destruction of the ship had 
been wrought by an explosion from without, 
produced by a submarine mine (X, 56). The 
tension of the public mind, already great, was 
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_ rights should not be accorded tothe insurgents, 
. because of peril and injury to our own inter- 
ests. He said in his message of Dec. 7, 1896: 
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increased by this report and by the suspicion 


in the minds of many as to the cause of the'dis- 


aster. The people could not much longer be — 


held incheck, and tothose who were even casu- 


_ ally observant it was apparent that a crisis in 
our affairs with Spain was imminent. Con- 


seryatism became unpopular, the feeling 
that. war was necessary grew rapidly, and 
forbeatance could not longer be tolerated. 
Congress was in session and unanimously ap- 
propriated $50,000,000 forthe national defense. 
This provision was timely. The coasts of the 
United States were poorly defended, the Navy 
needed ammunition and supplies and an in 
crease in vessels, while the Army required en- 
largement in men and munitions, Apr, 6 the 
continental powers, through their envoys in 
Washington, gave expression to the hope that 
an amicable adjustment of the impending trou- 
bles might be reached, The President replied 
to their representations, and with them shared 
the hope that peace might be preserved. 


. Negotiations with Spain continued for a brief 


period; but were barren of results. .T‘he Presi- 
dent in his message of Apr. 11, 1898, announced 


the failure of diplomacy to, bring about a 


satisfactory settlement of the difficulties and 
recommended to Congress forcible interven- 
tion (X, 56). Apr. 19, after refusing to recog- 
nize the government of Cuba, Congress with 
much unanimity declared the island inde- 
pendent of Spain and authorized forcible 
intervention (X, 72)... The resolutions met 
with the approyal, of the Executive, and he 
signed them the next day. Spain regarded 


_this act on the part of the, United States 


as ‘‘equivalent to an evident declaration, of 
war.” The ministers of the two countries were 
recalled and diplomatic relations terminated. 
Apr. 22 a blockade of Cuban ports was pro- 
claimed (X, 247), and the following day a call 
was made for 125,000 volunteers (X,248). A 
formal declaration of war was recommended 
by the President, and Apr. 25 Congress declared 
the existence of war from and including Apr. 
21, Due notification of the existence of war 
was given to the various governments Apr. 
25, nearly all of which immediately re- 
sponded with proclamations of neutrality. 
May 25 there was a second, call for volun- 
teers, 75,000 in number (X, 252). Like the ini- 
tial call for 125,000, this was responded to with- 
out delay. The Regular Army was largely 
increased, as was the enlisted force of the 
Navy. Over 100 vessels were added to the 
Navy by purchase. The coast defenses were 
rapidly strengthened, additional guns placed 
in position, and an auxiliary navy was created. 
About; 1,500 submarine mines were placed 
at the most exposed points on the coast. 
Cable, telegraph, and telephone lines were 
constructed in many places. . In addition to 
the national-defense fund of $50,000,000, which 
was expended in large part by the Army and 
Navy, Congress provided further means for 
prosecuting hostilities by the war-revenue act 
of June 13, authorizing a 3 per,cent popular 
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‘loan not to exceed $400,000,000 and levying 
additional imposts and taxes. Of the author- 
ized loan $200,000,000 was offered and promptly 


taken, the subscriptions far exceeding the 


call. The first encounter occurred Apr. 27, 
when a detachment of the blockading squadron 
made a reconnoissance in force at Matanzas, 
Cuba, shelled the harbor forts, and demolished 
several new works in course of construction. 
The next engagement occurred May 1, at Ma- 
nila, in the Philippine Islands. The American 
squadron at Hongkong, under Commodore 
George Dewey, had been instructed to pro- 
ceed to the Philippine Islands and to capture 
or destroy the formidable Spanish fleet as- 
sembled at Manila. At daybreak of May 1 
Dewey’s fleet, successfully passing over the 
submarine mines, entered Manila Bay and 
after a few hours’ engagement destroyed the 
entire fleet of 10 warships and r transport, 
captured the naval station and forts at Cavite, 
and completely controlled the bay of Manila, 
with the ability to take the city at will. On 
the American side not a life was lost, the 
wounded numbering only 7, and not a vessel 
was materially injured. The Spanish loss in 
killed and wounded exceeded goo. Thus the 
first great battle of the war was a victory for 
the United States magnificent in effect and 
' extraordinary in detail, standing unequaled 
in the achievements of naval warfare. The 
effect of this remarkable victory gave a pres- 
tige of invincibility to the United States which, 
though long deserved, had never been appre- 


ciated by the great naval powers of the earth. 


Reenforcements, under Maj. Gen. Wesley 
Merritt, were hurried to the Philippine Is- 
lands and firmly established within sight of 
Manila, which lay helpless before the Ameri- 
can guns, The first expedition sailed from 
San Francisco May 25 and arrived off Manila 
June 30. Other expeditions soon followed, 
until the total force landed at Manila con- 
sisted of over 15,000 officers and men. In the 
meantime large forces were assembled at 
various points along the coast of the United 
States to invade Cuba and Puerto Rico. San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, and the forts at the entrance 
to Santiago Harbor, Cuba, were shelled by the 
American squadrons, but none of the attacks 
had any appreciable result. On the night of 
June 3, in an attempt to blockade the mouth 
of Santiago Harbor, Assistant Naval Con- 
structor Richmond P. Hobson, accompanied 
by 7 men from the American squadron, sank 
the collier Merrimac across the narrow chan- 
nel. This unparalleled act of heroism thrilled 
not only the hearts of the American people, but 
challenged the admiration of the world. Un- 
der the protection of a portion of the American 
fleet a landing of 600 marines was effected at 
Guantanamo Bay on June to. This port was 
taken and held after severe fighting by the 
marines, who were the first organized forces of 
the United States to land in Cuba. By June 16 
additional forces had been landed. June 22 the 
advance of the American army under Maj. Gen. 
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William R. Shafter landed at Daiquiri, about 15 
miles east of Santiago, and the next day began 
the movement against the city. The first seri- 
ous engagement in which the American troops 


lost heavily occurred at Las Guasimas June 24, © 


By nightfall of that day ground within 5 miles 
of Santiago was'won. ‘The outworks of Santi- 


ago were taken July 1 after a severe battle, and 


on the next day El Caney and ‘San Juan were 
captured after a desperate struggle. The 
investment of the city was now complete. 
The naval forces cooperated, shelling the 
town and the coast forts. On the following 
day, July 3, occurred the decisive naval com- 
bat of the war. ‘The Spanish fleet, under 
Rear-Admiral Pascual Cervera, which had 
been confined in the harbor of Santiago for 
6 weeks by the blockading squadron under 
Acting Rear-Admiral William T’. Sampson, at 
tempted to escape. The Spanish vessels were 


intercepted and utterly destroyed by the Ameri- . 


ean fleet, under the immediate direction of 
Commodore Winfield S. Schley, who assumed 
command during the temporary absence of 
Rear-Admiral Sampson. The Spanish loss 
was 600 killed and about-1,400 prisoners, includ- 
ing the admiral. Spain'was unable to recover 
from the catastrophe, and her efforts upon the 
ocean virtually ceased. The capitulation of 
Santiago, which embraced the entire eastern 
end of Cuba, soon followed. July 17the Ameri- 
can army occupied the city. The number of 
Spanish soldiers surrendered was 22,000, An 
expedition against Puerto Rico, consisting of 
about 3,500 men, under the command of Maj. 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles, was immediately fitted 
out, and landed at Guanica July 25. Gen. 
Miles’s force was subsequently increased to 
about 17,000. With the exception of a few 
slight engagements there was no serious re- 
sistance, and the middle of August found 
much of the island in the possession of the 
American troops. As early as July 26 Spain 
made overtures for peace through M. Jules 
Cambon, the French ambassador at Washing- 
ton. Aug. 12 the peace protocol was signed, by 
which hostilities were broughttoan end. Aug. 
15, the news of the signing of the protocol not 
having reached the Philippines, the battle of 
Manila was fought, and the last scene of the 
war was enacted when, after a brief assault by 
the American land and naval forces, the city 
was compelled to surrender. The total casual- 
ties in killed and wounded during the war 
were: Army, officers killed, 23; enlisted men 
killed, 257—total, 280; officers wounded, 113; en- 
listed men wounded, 1,464—total, 1,577. Navy, 
killed, 17; wounded, 67; died as result of 
wounds, 1; invalided from service, 6—total, 91. 
In the entire campaign by land and sea the 
United States did not lose a flag, gun, ship, or 
transport, and, with the exception of the crew 
of the Merrimac, not a soldier or sailor was 
taken prisoner, Aug. 7 the American troops 
in Cuba began to embark for home, and the 
entire force was returned to the United States 
by Aug. 24, after an absence of only 2 months. 
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A treaty of peace was signed at Paris by the 
commissioners of the two countries Dec. to, 
1898. It was ratified on the part of the United 
‘States Feb. 6, and on the part of Spain Mar. 19, 
1899. By the treaty it was provided that Spain 
relinquish all claim of sovereignty over and 
title to Cuba; that Puerto Rico and other West 
Indian islands of Spain, one island in the La- 
drones, and the entire Philippine group be 
ceded to the United States, and that Spain be 
paid $20,000,000. The ratifications of the two 
' Governments were exchanged in Washington 

Apr. 11, 1899, and on the same day President 

. McKinley issued the following proclamation: 
“Whereas a treaty of peace between the United 
States of America and Her Majesty the Queen 

Regent of Spain, in the name of her august 
son, Don Alfonso XIII, was concluded and 
signed by their respective plenipotentiaries at 

Paris on the toth day of December, 1898, the 

original of which, being in the English and 

Spanish languages, is word for word as follows: 

[Here the full text of the treaty is inserted.] 

And whereas the said convention has been duly 

ratified on both parts and the ratifications of 

the two Governments were exchanged in the 
city of Washington on the 11th day of April, 

1899: Now, therefore, be it known that I, Wil- 

liam McKinley, President of the United States 

of America, have caused the said convention 
to be made public, to the end that the sdme and 
every article and clause thereof may be ob- 
served and fulfilled with good faith by the 
United States and the citizens thereof.” 
Spanish-American War: 

Almodévar, Duke of; communication from, re- 
garding peace negotiations, X, 95. 

Auxiliary Navy of United States in, referred 
to, X, 88. 

Bagley, Worth, killed while attempting to 
silence batteries at Cardenas, X, 91. (See 
also X, 77.) 

Barton, Clara, president Red Cross, work ac- 
complished by, in, X, 95. (See also X, 59, 
83.) 

eas of July 3 discussed, X, 92. (See also 
Enc. Art., Santiago Harbor, Battle of.) 

Blockade of Cuban ports proclaimed, X, 247, 

256. 
Discussed, X, 71, 87: 
Removal of, referred to, X, 96. 

Brooke, John R.— 

Member of military commission to Puerto 
Rico, X, 97. 

Puerto Rican expedition reenforced by 
corps of, X, 93. 

Butler, Matthew C., member of military com- 
mission to Cuba, X, 97- 

Cambon, Jules, French minister, representa- 
tive of Spain in preliminary peace negotia- 
tions, X, 95. 

Cardenas Bay, conflict in, discussed, X, 77, 

I. 
ne Winslow rescued by the Hudson in, 
thanks of Congress, etc., to officers and 
men of latter recommended, X, 77. 
Casualties on American side in, X, 94. 


Spanish-American War—Continued, abalgalge he 
Causes leading up-to, discussed and reviewed, 
" X, 23, 55, 82. 
Cavite, water batteries at, silenced by Ameri- 
can squadron, X, 72, 90. ‘ 
Cervera, Pascual, Spanish fleet under com- 

‘mand of, in Sutldgo Harbor, X, 91. - 
Destroyed by American squadron while at- 

tempting to escape, X, 92. (See also Enc. 

Art., Santiago Harbor, Battle of.) 

Corbin, H. C.— 

Directs Gen. Otis to avoid conflict with 
Philippine insurgents, X, 359. 

Dispatch to Gen. Otis regarding force, ete. oy 
for Philippine Islands, X, 354. 

Instructions to Gen. Merritt regarding joint 
occupancy of Philippine Islands with in- 
surgents, X, 354. 

Order of, to send troops to Iloilo, X, 358. 

Crowninshield, A. S., report of, on number of 

lives lost by sinking of the Mazne, X, 71. 

Cuban insurrection and policy of United 
States regarding, discussed, X, 23, 55, 82. 
Davis, Cushman K., peace commissioner on 

part of United States, X, 97. 

Day, William R., peace commissioner on part 

of United States, X, 97. 

Dewey, George— 
Attack of American land forces and capture 
of Manila assisted by squadron under, 
X, 94. 

Thanks of President tougered: X, 354. 
Member of Philippine Commission, X, 359. 
Spanish fleet destroyed in Manila Bay by 

American squadron under, X, 72, 90. 

Appointed acting rear-admiral, X, 72, 

77- 
Sword to be presented to, X, 77. 
Thanks of Congress to, X, 73. 
Recommended, X, 72. 
Reply of, X, 77. 
Thanks of President tendered, X, 343. 
Referred to, X, 72. 

Suggestions from, regarding force, etc., for 
Philippine Islands requested by Presi- 
dent, X, 355. 

Diplomatic relations broken off, X, 71, $6. 
Discussed, X, 71, 72, 73,77, 80, 82, 243. 
Efforts of foreign governments to preserve 

peace discussed, X, 84. 

El Caney captured by American troops, X 

92. 

Enlisted force of American Navy in, X, 88. 
Evacuation of— 

Cuba, Puerto Rico, and adjacent islands, 
inilitary commissions to superintend, X, 
97. 

Havana, order regarding, X, 358. 

Executive orders regarding, X, 343. 
Existence of, act declaring, X, 123. 

Recommended, X, 71. 

Referred to, X, 87. 

Fighting force of American Navy in, X, 88. 
Frye, William P., peace commissioner on part 

of United States, X, 97. 

Gordon, William W., member of military 

commission to Puerto Rico, X, 97. 


? 
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‘Spanish-American War—Continued. ., 
Government for newly acquired ‘possess: ions 


"af United States referred to, X, 97. (See. 


also Military occupation of, post. ) ty 
Graves of American soldiers, in, Cuba to be 
' marked, order regarding, X, 353. - 

Gray, George, peace, Somnmtasianse on na of 
United States, x, 97. 

Guantanamo Bay, landing of Ape ma- 
rines and subsequent, fighting at, X, 92. 

Higginson, Francis J., Puerto Rican expedi- 
tion convoyed by fleet under, X, 93. 

Hobson, Richmond P., sinking of the Merrz- 
mac in Santiago Harbor by, X, 80, 91. ., 

Thanks of Congress. to, and promotion of, 
recommended, X, 81. 

Hodgsdon, Daniel B. , recognition pf) services 
of, in battle of Manila Bay recommended, 
X, 80. 

Honors to the dead ordered, X, 362. 

Hostilities suspended by proclamation, X, 262. 
Referred to, X, 96. 

Hudson, thanks. of Congress to officers and 
men of the, for rescuing the Winslow rec- 
ommended, X, 77. 

Hugh McCulloch, recognition of services of 
commander of the, in battle of Manila Bay 
recommended, X, 80. 

Joint resolution of Congress declaring free- 
dom of Cuba and authorizing interven- 
tion by United States in insurrection, X, 
72. ; 

Discussed, X, 86. 
Regarded by Spain as ‘equivalent to an 
evident declaration of war,” X, 87. 

Long, John D.— : 

Report of, on number of lives lost by sink- 
ing of the Mazne, X, 71. 

‘Thanks of President tendered Commodore 
Dewey by, X, 343. 

Maine, destruction of the, in Havana harbor, 
X, 52, 65, 83. 

Findings of court of inquiry discussed, X, 
52, 65. 

Number of lives lost in, report on, X, 71. 

Proposition of Spain to investigate causes 
of, referred to, X, 65. 

Marietta, voyage and arrival of the, from San 
Francisco, X, 91. 

Matanzas, harbor and forts at, shelled by 
American squadron, X, go, 

Merrimac, sinking of the, in Santiago Harbor 
by Lieut. Hobson, X, 80, gt. 

Naval Cadet Powell to be made ensign for 
attempting to rescue force of, X, 81. 

Thanks of Congress to and promotion of 
Lieut. Hobson recommended, X, 81. 

Merritt, Wesley, expeditions to Philippine Is- 
lands under command of, X, 90. 

Attack upon and surrender of Manila, X 
94. 
Thanks of President tendered, X, 354. 
Instructions of President regarding -mili- 
tary occupation of islands, X, 344, 346, 
347. 
joint occupancy with insurgents not to be 
permitted, X, 354. 


s ti , 


Spanish-American War—Continued.. to ipl B 


Miles, Nelson A., Puerto Rican. cilities F 
under command of, discussed, X,93: 


_ Military commissions ‘to superintend evacua- 


tion of Cuba, Puerto Rica, etc., X, 97. 


‘Military occupation by United States, instruc- 


tions of President se one an 
Cuba, ig50.0 hai ii 
Philippine Islands, x, 344, 346, at fete 

Joint occupancy with insurgents not to be 
_ permitted, X, 354. 


_ Minister of Spain to United states, withdrawal 


of, X, 71, 87. 
Minister of United ftatent to tone mentioned, 
X, 32; 59, 61. 
. Withdrawal of, X, 87. . 
Neutrality preserved by foreign powers in, 
discussed, X, 87. 


Newcomb, Frank H., the Winslow eteet by 


the Hudson in commintd of, at Cardenas, 
thanks of Congress to, recommended, X, 
77+ 

Officers and) men compelled to remain in 
United States, tribute to, X, 95. : 

Oregon, voyage and arrival of the, from San 
Francisco discussed, X, 91. 

Otis, Elwell S.— 

Directed to avoid conflict with Philippine 
insurgents, X, 359. 

Directed to send troops to Hoilo, XX, 358. 

Member of the Philippine Commission, X, 
359. 

Suggestions from, regarding force, etc., for 
‘Philippine Islands requested by Président! 
X, 354. 

Peace commissioners on part of United States, 

X, 97. 

Peace negotiations dastuatea XX, 95. 

Protocol discussed, X, = (See also, X, 
262. ) 

Philippine Islands— 

Cable communication with, recommended, 
X, 129. 

Commissioners to, and duties of, set forth by 
President, X, 359. 

Contributions to be levied upon. (See Mili- 
tary occupation of, fost.) 

Expeditions to, under command of Gen. 
Merritt, X, 90. 

Force, etc., for, suggestions from command- 
ers regarding, requested by President, X, 
355+ 

Gen. Otis directed to avoid conflict with in- 
surgents, X, 359. 

Government for. 
of, post.) 

Grants of public or corporate rights in, order 
regarding, X, 358. 

Military occupation of, by United States, 

and government for, orders regarding, 
X, 344, 346, 347, 356. 

Joint occupation with insurgents not to be 
permitted, X, 354. 

Troops to be sent to Iloilo, order regarding, 
X, 358. 

Vessels of Spain from, discriminating duties 
on, suspended by proclamation, VIII, 570, 


(See Military occupation 


** " 7 ‘ 
~ Savio’ ai 


Spanish-American War—Continued. brewit esq? 

"Philippine Islands—Continued. » “st 
Victory of— as e vanejiatls ate 

American squadron over spall fleet, in 

bay of Manila discussed X72) 90. a 

Commander of American Squadron— ” 

Appointed acting ee X72, 


343. 

Sword to be presented to, and medals 
to men under, X, 77. ; 
Thanks of Congress to, and-men un- 
der, X, 73. ; 


. Recommended, X, 72. 


Reply of, X, 77. 
Thanks of President tendered, , X, 343. 
- Referred to, X, 92: 

Commander of the Hugh McCulloch, 
recognition of services of, recom- 
mended, X, 80. 

American squadron and land forces at 
Manila discussed, X, 94. 

Thanks of President tendered com- 
manders and men, X, 354. 

Popular loan for prosecuting, authorized by 
Congress, X, 89. 

Postal communication with Santiago, order 
regarding, X, 352. 

Postal service in, discussed, X, 119. 

Powell, Joseph W., to be made ensign for at- 
tempting to rescue force of the Merrimac, 
‘X, 81. ; ’ 

Preparations for, by United States discussed, 
X, 84, 88 

Privateering not to be resorted to by United 
States proclaimed, X, 249. 

Proclamations regarding, X, 247, 248, 249, 252, 
256, 262, 266. 

Protection of American interests in Spanish 
jurisdiction confided to British representa- 
tives discussed, X, 106, 

Puerto Rican campaign discussed, X, 93. 

Red Cross, work accomplished by, in, dis- 
cussed, X, 95. (See also X, 59, 83.) 

Red Cross, International, proposition of Swit- 
zerland to extend compact of, in, discussed, 
ee EE. 

Reid, Whitelaw, peace commissioner on part 
of United States, X, 97. 

Return of troops to United States discussed, 
X, 94. 

Sampson, William T.— 

Member of military commission to Cuba, 

oa, Of + f 
Sinking of the Merrimac by Lieut. Hobson, 
report of, on, discussed, X, 80. 

Spanish fleet attempting to escape from 
Santiago Harbor destroyed by American 
squadron in command of, X, 92. (See 
Enc. Art., Santiago Harbor, Battle of.) 

Thanks of President tendered, X, 348. 

San Juan, Cuba, captured by American troops, 

2. 

of qa Puerto Rico, shelled by American 
fleet, X, 91. 

Santiago— 

American army under Gen. Shafter lands 

near, X, 92. 


- 
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Spanish-American War—Continued.) ini - enn 
Santiago—Continued. 

British consul at, confiding of American in- 

_ terests to, and death of, mentioned, X, 106. 

Movement against, and edie pie 

tion of, discussed, X,\92. ne 
Thanks of President tendered commander 
and men, X, 349.352. /! 1 5! 

Postal communication with, order cee 
ing, X, 352. Dob seis isis 

Santiago Harbor— i Trent o 
Shelled by American squadron, X,'91. 
Spanish fleet under specie Cervera in, 

Sh Olea 
Attempting to escape aituovea by ihtieri- 
can squadron, X, 92. .(Seei Ene. Arti, 
Santiago Harbor, Battle of.) 
Thanks of President) tendered officers’ 
and men of American squadron, X, 348. 
The Merrimac sunk in, aoa pas erin 
X,, 80, or. eh PUR 
Naval Cadet Powell to be mates ensign for 
attempting to rescue force of, X, 81: ° 
Thanks of Congress to Lieut. ‘Hobson and 
promotion of, recommended, X, 81. 

Schley, Winfield S.— | : 

Member of military commission ‘to Puerto 
Rico, X, 97. 

Santiago Harbor shelled by ticmestyeatt Pedia 
ron under; X, gt. 

Spanish fleet attempting to escape from 
Santiago Harbor destroyed by’ American 
squadron under direction of. (See Enc. 
Art., Santiago Harbor, Battle of; also, X 
92.) 

Schwan, Theodore, Puerto Rican expedition 
reenforced by brigade of, X, 93. 

Shafter, William R.— 

Army under, lands near Santiago, X, 92. 
Operations of, around and subsequent ca- 

pitulation of Santiago, X, 92. 

Thanks of President tendered, X, 349, 352. 
Signal Corps, services of, discussed, 'X, 89, 
Suspension of hostilities proclaimed, X, 262. 
Thanksgiving and prayer, address of Presi- 

dent to people for, X, 348. 

Thanksgiving proclamation of President Mc- 
Kinley, X, 266. 

Treatment to be accorded foreign vessels by 

United States proclaimed, X, 249. 

Discussed, X, 87.) 

Treaty of peace proclaimed. (See Enc. Art., 
Spanish-American War, X, 131.) 

Vessels of Umited States in Great Lakes 
granted facilities by Canada for returning, 
X, 106. 

Volunteers called for by proclamation, X, 248, 

2 252. 

Discussed, X, 71, 87, 88. 

Mustered out, referred to, X, 97. 

To be mustered out, X, 117. 

Wade, James F., member of military commis- 
sion,to Cuba, X, 97. 

War-revenue act discussed, X, 89. 

Wheeler, Joseph, operations of cavalty divi- 
sion under, around Santiago discussed, X, 
92. 


? 
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Spanish-American War—Continued. © 
Wilmington, attempts of the, to silence bat- 
teries at Cardenas, X, 9r. (See also X, 77.) 
Wilson, John M., Puerto Rican expedition re- 
enforced by division of, X, 93. 
Winslow disabled in ee in Cardenas Bay, 
Se ig7 ono nyl es 
Rescued by the eouaion, x, 77. 
y Thanks of Congress to officers and men 
of, recommended, X, 77. 
Woodford, Stewart I., minister to Spain, 
mentioned, X, 32, 59, 61. 
> Withdrawal of, X, 87. 

Young, Samuel B. M., operations of brigade 
under, around Santiago discussed, X, 92. 
Spanish Main, blockade of Ports of, referred to, 

II, 207. 
Spanish Milled Dollars referred tet I, 249. 
Spanish Milled Doubloons referred to, I, 314. 
Spanish West Indies referred to, VII, 159. 
‘parrow, Thomas W., claims of, against Peru, 

IX, 667. 
Speaker.—The title of the presiding officer of the 
House of Representatives. The Constitution 
provides that ‘“‘the House of Representatives 
shall choose their Speaker and other officers."’ 
It is doubtful, however, if the framers of the 
Constitution contemplated vesting the Speaker 
with the power he nowenjoys, The system of 
legislation by committees which has gradually 
grown up, carrying with it the prerogative of 
the Speaker to name them, has greatly ex- 
tended his influence. The first Speaker of the 
modern sort—more of a leader of the House 
than a presiding officer—was Henry Clay. As 
the representative of the House the Speaker 
presides over the deliberations of that body, 
appointsits committees, supervisesits journal, 
certifies to the amount of compensation due its 
members, signs the bills, resolutions, warrants, 
subpoenas, etc., and has the right, as a member, 
to participate in debate after calling another 
member to the chair. The Speaker rarely 
avails himself of this privilege. He is chosen 
by the House from among its members. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the Speakers of the House: 
Frederick A. C. Muhlenberg, Pennsylvania; 
Jonathan Trumbull, Connecticut; Jonathan 
Dayton, New Jersey; Theodore Sedgwick, Mas- 
sachusetts; Nathaniel Macon, North Carolina; 
Joseph B. Varnum, Massachusetts; Henry Clay, 
Kentucky; Langdon Cheves, South Carolina; 
John W. Taylor, New York; Philip P. Barbour, 
Virginia; Andrew Stevenson, Virginia; John 
Bell, Tennessee; James K. Polk, Tennessee; 
Robert M. T, Hunter, Virginia; John White, 
Kentucky; John W. Jones, Virginia; John W. 
Davis, Indiana; Robert C. Winthrop, Massa- 
chusetts; Howell Cobb, Georgia; Linn Boyd, 
Kentucky; Nathaniel P. Banks, Massachusetts; 
James L,. Orr, South Carolina; William Pen- 
nington, New Jersey; Galusha A. Grow, Penn- 
sylvania; Schuyler Colfax, Indiana; James G. 
Blaine, Maine; Michael C. Kerr, Indiana; Sam- 
uel J. Randall, Pa.; J. Warren Keifer, Ohio; 
John G, Carlisle, Ky.; Thomas B. Reed, Me.; 
Chas, F. Crisp, Ga.; ; David B. Henderson, Towa, 


Messages and Papers of the Presidents 


sabre hake tay? 

Spear, Edward, lieutenant ee artillery, nomina- 

tion of, and reasons therefor, I, 63. 
Special-Deliverv Stamps: 


Discussed, VIII, 249; IX, 449, 539. - 


Special Session Messages of President— __ 


Adams, John, i, 233. 1 ii qj f 
Cleveland, TX, 4or. 

Hayes, VII, 452, 520. Be 
Lincoln, VI, 20. ye 
McKinley, X, 19. wiius 
‘Madison, I, 468, 52€. 

Pierce, V, 394. 

Tyler, IV, 40. 

Van Buren, III, 324. 

Specie Circular.—An gion ott drafted oy Senator 
Benton, of Missouri, and issued by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury July 11, 1836, by order of 
President Jackson (X,104). It was designed 
to check speculative purchases of public 
lands, In it the officials were directed to re- 
ceive nothing but gold and silver in payment 
for public lands. The circular was, issued in 
opposition to the sentiment of Congress, which 
at the next session passed a bill to rescind the 
order, but Jackson defeated the bill by a 
pocket veto. The President’s action aroused 
much indignation and, it is claimed, hastened 
the panic of 1837. 

Specie Payments.—The United States shapended 
specie payments Jan. 1, 1862, and Congress au- 
thorized the issue of large quantities of United 
States notes to be a legal tender. In this ac- 
tion the Government had been preceded. by — 
most of the banks of the country, following 
the example of the New York banks. Jan. 14, 
1875, the act authorizing the resumption of 
specie payments of Government contracts to 
begin Jan. 1, 1879, was approved by President 
Grant in a special message (VII, 314). To this 
end the purchase of bullion and the manufac- 
ture of subsidiary coin was at once begun, The 
mints were run overtime to supply the demand 
for specie, and resumption became an accom- 
plished fact. 

Specie Payments: 

Act providing for resumption of, approved 
and discussed, VII, 314. 
Banks refuse to pay Government demands in 
specie, ITT, 593. 
Discussed by President— 
Cleveland, IX, 641. 
Grant, VII, 29, 107, 244, 285, 293; 314, 347, 425. 
Hayes, VII, 445, 461, 558, 615. 
McKinley, X, 28,~ ¥ 
Reports on, ITI, 509. ‘ = 


Resumption of— 
By Chile.discussed, IX, 627. 
Discussed, VI, 681; WIT, 425, 558, 615. 
Recommended, VII, 29, 107, 148, 285, 293, 347, 
356, 461. 
Suspension of, by banks discussed, IIT, 324, 534, 
540, 560, 572; VI, 129. 
Speight, J., correspondence regarding interfer- 
ence in elections, ITI, 96. 
Spencer, Joab, act for relief of, vetoed, Vil, 
271. 


« 


Spencer, John C.:; 

Associate justice Suptettie Coutt, fiottiination 
of, and: reasons therefor, IV, 328. 
Correspondence regarding BaF s Rebellion, 
TV, 299, 300, 302, 304. 

Spirits. (See Distilled Spirits.) 
Spitzer, Solomon, act for Telief of heirs of, re- 

turned, VIIT, 615. 

Spoils System.—The policy of bestowing public 
offices upon members of the party in power as 
tewards for political services. These official 


- rewards once secured, the beneficiaries found 


it incumbent upon them to assist in keeping 
in power the party to which they owed their 
positions, not only bya strict attention to the 
duties of their offices, but also by making 
friends and votes for their superior officer. 
Under the spoils system, it is charged, official 
duties are often made secondary to partisan 


obligations. This system is not confined to | 


Anierican politics, but iscarriedon in England, 
where Parliament has created a patronage 
secretary, who takes charge of the apportion- 
ment and keeps regular accounts with the 
members of Parliament of the positions which 
have been filled upon their recommendation. 
In the United States the system developed first 
in New York and Pennsylvania. Tammany 
Hall made effective use of the system in its 
fight against the Clintons in the first quarter 
of.the present century. It was extended to 
State politics by the ‘‘Albany Regency,” es- 
tablished by Martin Van Buren in 1818. It 
was not until Jackson’s time, however, that 
it became a feature of Federal politics. The 
spoils system derived the name commonly ap- 
plied to it from a sentence used in a speech 
juade by Senator William L. Marcy, of New 
York, while urging the Senate to confirm the 
nomination of Martin Van Buren as minister 
to England. In defense of the charge against 
Van Buren that hé had introduced the custom 
of removal from office for opinion’s sake, Mr. 


Marcy, speaking for the Democrats of New’ 


York, Jan. 25, 1832, declared that ‘‘they see 


nothing wrong in the rule that to the victor © 


belongs the spoils of the enemy.” It has 
since been a regular feature of American poli- 
tics in every Administration, tempered of late 
by the provisions of the civil-service act of 
1883. (See also Civil Service. ) 

Spoliation Claims (see also France, claims 

against discussed): : 
Act providing for— 
Ascertainment and satisfaction of, vetoed, 
IV, 466. 
Ascertainment of, vetoed, V, 307. 

Spoliations (see also Alabama Claims, the sev- 
eral powers, claims against; Vessels, United 
States, seized): 

Discussed by President— 
Adams, John, I, 247. 
Jefferson, I, 383, 395, 425- 
Monroe, II, 196. 
Washington, I, 146. 
Spottsylvania Court-House (Ya.), Battle of.— 
After 2 days’ fighting in the Wilderness, south 


M P—voL x--57 


of the Rapidan River, in Virginia, Grant at- 

_ tempted to turn Lee’s right flank and advance 

toward Richmond by way of Spottsylvania 
Court-House. This resulted in a series of bat- 
tles. _ Lee discovered the movement of Grant's 
army and ‘reached — Spottsylvania ‘first. By 
May 9, 1864, Grant had his army concentrated 

' neat Spottsylvania. Hancock commanded the 
right, Warren the center, and Sedgwick the 
left. The latter was mined while placing his 
artillery on the 9th, and Wright succeeded 

_ him in command of the Sixth Army Corps. 
May to and 11 there was desultory fighting, 
skirmishing, and maneuvering for positions. 
Grant's losses during the 1oth are supposed to 
have exceeded 10,000 men, and Lee’s are also 
supposed to have been severe. The morning 
of May 12 opened with an advance by Han- 
cock’s column, which surrounded and cap- 
tured with the salient an entire division (Gen. 
Edward Johnson’s) of 3,000 Confederates, in- 
cluding 2 generals and between 30 and 4o 
guns. The fighting of this day was as severe 
as any during the war. Lee made 5 furious 
assaults in quick succession, with the view of 
dislodging Hancock and Wright from the 
captured salient. From dawn till dusk the 
battle raged. The Federal assault on the Con- 
federate line was checked. It was tenewed 
without success on the 18th. After several 
days of maneuvering, and having received 
teenforcements enough to make up for his 
losses, Grant, on the 20th and 2rst of May, 
moved southward toward the North Anna 
River. The Federal losses in the battle of 
Spottsylvania Court-House, including the con- 
flicts at Todd’s Tavern, Corbin’s Bridge, Al- 
sop’s Farm, Laurel Hill, Po River, Ny River, 
the angle of the salient, Piney Branch Chureh, 
Harris's Farm, and Guineys Station, between 
May 8 and 21, 1864, were officially reported as 
2,725 killed, 13,416 wounded, and 2,258 missing, 
a total of 18,399. ‘The Confederate losses, only 
partially reported, were (Ewell’s, Johnson’s, 
and McGowan’s divisions) 4,oo1 killed and 
wounded. 

Sprague, William, correspondence regarding 
Dorr’s Rebellion, IV, 305. 

Springfield, Mo., act for erection of public build- 
ing at, vetoed, VIII, 476. 

Springfield (N. J.), Battle of.—June 6, 1780, Gen- 
erals Sterling, Knyphausen, Mathews, and 
Tryon left Staten Island with 5,000 men to at- 
tack Washington’s army at Morristown, N. J. 
Sterling was killed and Knyphausen took com- 
mand. He advanced to within half a mile of 
Springfield, harassed all the way by the settlers 
and militia. Sir Henry Clinton returned to New 
York on June 17 from Charleston, S. C., and 
prepared to join Knyphausen. On June 23 the 
British advance was made in two columns. 
The American outposts were forced back upon 
Springfield, which the British burned, and 
then retreated to Staten Island. The British 
loss amounted to about 150, the American to 83. 

Springfield, Ohio, act to establish port of delivery 
at, vetoed, VIII, 417. 
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Squad: ae nN st 
ipa, instructions to officers of, referred to. 

ORE 320; Vv, 540. 

; Asiatic. (See Manila Harbor, Battle of.) 
“Home, proposed extension of duties of, re- 
ferred to, IV, 276. 
Mediterranean, referred to, IV, 52, 100. 

_ Pacific. (See Manila Harbor, Battle of.) 

Squawksin Indians, treaty with, V, 303. 

Squi-aitl Indians, treaty with, V, 303. 

Squier, E. George, treaties with Nicaragua and 
San Salvador concluded by, V, 34. 

Squin-ah-mish Indians, treaty with, V, 379. 

Staff of Army. (See Army.) 

‘Stamford Harbor, Conn., survey of, referred to, 
II, 480. : 

Stamp Act.—An act of the British Parliament 
passed in 1765 and put into effect in the Ameri- 
can Colonies Nov. 1 of that year.. It levied on 
British subjects in America specific sums for 
each of the common transactions of business. 
Deeds, bonds, notes of hand, indentures, 


insurance policies, leases, contracts of sale, 


etc., were not to be enforced by courts unless 
written on stamped paper bought of the officers 
' of the Crown, Without stamped wills testa- 

" mentary dispositions would be void; without 
stamped receipts debts could not be acquitted; 
vessels at sea without clearances written on 
stamped paper were liable to seizure and con- 
fiscation if they fell in with one of the King’s 
ships; only stamped newspapers could be 
exposed for sale; without stamped certificates 
marriages could not lawfully be contracted; 
unstamped writs and executions had no force 
or effect; in short, the American citizen must 
have been daily paying money into the British 
treasury at its stamp office or in respect. to 
much of the protection which society under- 
takes to afford he was an outlaw. Under this 
act business was suspended. The people abso- 
lutely refused to use the stamps. Benjamin 
Franklin presented a petition of the colonists 
to the House of Commons, and on Mar. 18, 
1766, the stamp act was repealed, The agita- 
tion resulting from the act was one of the 
leading causes in effecting the Revolution. 

Stamp-Act Congress.—A body which met at New 
York Oct. 7, 1765, composed of delegates from 
all the Colonies except Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, New Hampshire, and Georgia. There 
were 26 members, including 4 from New York, 
2 each from Rhode Island and Delaware, and 3 
each from? Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and South 
Carolina, Timothy Ruggles, of Massachu- 
setts, was chosen president. The manifestoes 
issued by this congress were ‘‘A Declaration 
of the Rights and Grievances of the Colo- 
nists of America,’ an address to the King,a 
memorial to the House of Lords, and a peti- 
tion to the House of Commons, all of a loyal 
and respectful tone. The congress adjourned 
Oct. 25. 

Stanbery, Henry: - 
Counsel for President Johnson in impeach- 

ment proceedings, VI, 726, 


b adel wane. 
Stanbery, Heury—Continued. tia 
Special commissioner | to investigate adminis- 
_ tration in military, division on Mississippi 
River, VI, 273. 
Standley, John S., delegate to the Choctaws for 
treaty purposes, mentioned, IX, a 
Stanly, Edward, military governor of North ee 
lina, authority and action of, aA alll . 
Bo. 


~ Stanly, Fabius, mentioned, vy, 595: , ae 


Stanton, Edwin M.: 

Correspondence of, relative to the restoration 
of peace, VI, 260, : 

Death of, announced and honors to ‘be paid 
memory of, VII, 93. 

. Discussion of, ,and orders concerning the sus- 
pension of, as Secretary of Warand transfer 
of records to Gen. U.S. Gratt, VI, 556, 583,603. 

Negotiations for and correspondence regard- 
ing restoration of peace, VI, 260. 

Secretary of War— 

Removal of, discussed and orders regarding, 
VI, 621, 622, 663. 

Suspension of, discussed and orders regard- 
ing, VI, 556, 583. (See also VI, 603.) 

Stapleton, Robert H., act granting pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 468. , - 

Star Routes. (See Postal Service.) 

Star Spangled Banner.—A patriotic song written 
by Francis Scott Key, of Baltimore, on the 
night of Sept. 13, 1814, during the bombard- 
ment of Fort McHenry by the British. Key 
had gone under a flag of truce to solicit the 
release of some friends who had been seized 
by the English Admiral Cochrane during the 
attack on the city of Washington. Upon 
Key’s arrival the British fleet was about to 
begin the attack on Fort McHenry, and, 
though his request for the release of his 
friends was, granted, Admiral Cochrane re- 
fused to allow him or his friends to leave the 
ship before the battle. During the excitement 
of the bombardment Key wrote the famous 
song on the back of a letter. It was published 
and sung at the theaters to the tune of ‘‘Anac- 
reon in Heaven,”’ 

Starr, William H., act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 454. 

Stars and Bars.—The flag of the Confederate 
States of America, The first provisional Sen- 
ate recommended that ‘the flag of the Con- 
federate States shall consist of a red field with 
a white space extending horizontally through 
the center and equal in width to one-third the 
width of the flag.” The union was a blue 
square extending across the upperred andthe 
white stripe. In the blue square g stars were 
arranged ina circle. The bars were by their 
colors, red and white, intended to express the 
qualities of courageand purity. The blue field 
of the union expressed fortitude and theg stars 
‘represented the number of States in the con- 
federacy. It was first displayed Mar, 4, 1861, 
simultaneously with the inauguration of Lin- 
coln, being unfurled over the statehouse at 
Montgomery, Ala. In 1863, the Starsand Bars 
too closely resembling the Stars and Stripes, 


the Confederate congress adopted 4 white flag 
: with 1 blue starin the center. Another varia- 
tion commonly used was a white field with 
‘blue diagonal stripes and white stars, and a 
piece of fringe at the ‘outer edge. Some of 
the army corps adopted a battle flag with a 
red ground, blue diagonal cross, and white 
‘stars. . 
~ Stars and Stripes. (See Flag.) 
State Banks, (See Banks, State.) 
State Constitutions. (See Constitutions, State.) 
State Courts. (See Courts, state. ) 
State Debts: 
- Contracted abroad discussed, IV, 87. 
Guaranty of, by General Government dis- 
cussed, IV, 211. 
' Injure public credit, IV, 208. 
Referred to, TIT, 552. 
Repudiation of contracts referred to, IV, 109. 
State, Department of.—One ofthe eight Executive 
Departments of the Government. This De- 
partment has charge of the relations of the 
United States with foreign powers. Its head 
is the Secretary of State, whoranksas the first 
of the Cabinet officers. He is charged, under 
the President, not only with all negotiations 
relating to foreign affairs, but isthe medium 
of correspondence between the President and 
the chief executives of foreign governments, 
is custodian of the great seal of the United 
States, and publishes the laws and resolutions 
“of Congress and proclamations of the Presi- 
dent. He is also required to makeannual re- 
ports to Congress. Under the Continental 
Congress foreign affairs were at first managed 
by a committee. Jan. 10, 1781, the office of 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs was created and 
placed in charge of Robert R. Livingston, who 
was succeeded by John Jayin 1784. July 27, 
1789, the two departments of Home and For- 
eign Affairs were combined in the Department 
of State. The following have been Secretaries 
of State under the Constitution: Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Virginia ; Edmund Randolph, Virginia; 
Timothy Pickering, Pennsylvania; John Mar- 
shall, Virginia; James Madison, Virginia; 
Robert Smith, Maryland; James Monroe, Vir- 
ginia; John Quincy Adams, Massachusetts; 
Henry Clay, Kentucky; Martin Van Buren, 
New York; Edward Livingston, Louisiana; 
Louis McLane, Delaware; John Forsyth, Geor- 
gia; Daniel Webster, Massachusetts; Hugh S. 
Legaré, South Carolina; Abel P. Upshur, Vir- 
ginia; John C. Calhoun, South Carolina; James 
Buchanan, Pennsylvania; John M. Clayton, 
Delaware; Edward Everett, Massachusetts; 
William I, Marcy, New York; Lewis Cass, 
Michigan; Jeremiah S. Black, Pennsylvania; 
William H. Seward, New York; Elihu B. 
Washburne, Illinois; Hamilton Fish, New 
York; William M. Evarts, New York; James G. 
Blaine, Maine; Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, 
New Jersey; Thomas F. Bayard, Delaware; 
John W. Foster, Indiana; Walter Q. Gresham, 
Indiana; Richard Olney, Massachusetts; John 
Sherman, Ohio; William R. Day, Ohio, and 
John Hay, District of Columbia. 
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State, Department oft rarest 
Agents employed by, thout expre vi- 
sion of law, - 151, Pic Fer ake 
Amount charged to, for service tendered by 

naval vessels referred to, VI, 462. _ 
Appropriations and expenditures of, referred 
to, VII, 427. 
Building for— 
Completed and possession taken by, VII, 
347. 
Recommended, V, 168; VII, 106. 
Change in laws regulating management of, 
referred to, VII, 635. ' 
Changes made in force of, referred to, IX, 746. 
Clerks in, referred to, VI, 387,601; VIII, 67. 
Contingent fund of bureaus in, estimates for, 
referred to, VIII, 535. 
Historical archives in, referred to, IX, 669. 
Historical manuscripts in, plan for publish- 
ing, referred to, VIII, 613. 
Legal services, amounts paid for, by, referred 
to, VI, 630. 
Library in, referred to, VIII, 153. 
Officers commissioned by, referred to, VII, 49. 
Officers in, referred to, VII, 378. : 
Public records in, means for preservation of, 
referred to, VII, 159. : 
Salaries and expenses of, referred to, VI, 694. 
Substitutes in, employment of, referred to, 
VIII, 390. 
Transfer of— 
Patent Office from, to Attorney-General rec- 
ommended, IV, 415. 
Portion of business of, recommended, IT, 461; 
V, 168. 
Territorial affairs from, to Interior Depart- 
ment recommended, VII, 106, 191. 

State of the Union discussed by President— 
Adams, J. Q.,.II, 299, 350, 378, 412. : 
Arthur, VIII, 235. 
Buchanan, V, 436, 497, 520, 552, 626, 661, 669. 
Cleveland, VIII, 324, 773; IX, 714. 
Fillmore, V, 77. 
Grant, VII, 27, 96, 153, 184, 284, 305, 332, 399- 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 32, 107, 306. 
Hayes, VI', 458, 492, 557, 601. 
Jackson, II, 442, 500, 544, 591; III, 147, 292. 
Jefferson, I, 328, 346, 361, 385. ; 
Johnson, VI, 353, 372, 391, 395, 445, 558, 639, 673. 
Lincoln, VI, 44, 54, 133, 188, 251. 
McKinley, X, 82. 
Madison, I, 539, 567, 573: 
Monroe, II, 54, 73, 98, 207, 222, 248. 
Pierce, V, 207, 273, 341, 397. 
Polk, IV, 471, 532, 629. 
Taylor, V,9. 
Tyler, IV, 74, 194, 257, 334- 
Van Buren, ITI, 373, 483, 529, 602. 
Washington, I, 103, 183, 213. 

State, Secretary of: 
Appointments by, referred to, IV, 112. 
Letter of Don Joaquin de Anduaga to, IT, 140. 
Letter to, regarding Louisiana province, I, 348. 
Report of, I, 34, 346, 396, 442; II, 68, 83, and X, 

121; II, 568. 

State, War, and Navy Building, construction of, 

discussed, VII, 347, 572; VIII, 51. 


Staten Island, sale of fortifications on, to United 
States proposed, II, 368. 
~ States of the Church. (See Italy; Papal States.) 
_ States of the Union (see also the several States): 
Accounts of United States with, I, 141. 
Act— 

Containing provisions denying Sentai, right 
to protect themselves with militia dis- 
cussed, VI, 472, 673. 

Granting lands to— 
For benefit of insane persons vetoed, V, 
247. , 
“Reasons for applying pocket veto to, III, 
56. 
To provide colleges in, vetoed, V, 543. 

To pay moneys collected under direct tax of 
186: to Territories, District of Columbia, 
and, vetoed, VIII, 837. 

To settle claims of, reasons for applying 

' pocket veto to, II, 637. 
Admission of, discussed and recommendations 
‘regarding, V, 502, 555- 
Agitation in, growing out of slavery discussed. 

(See Slavery.) 

‘ Alliances between, discouraged, I, 217. 
Amicable relations between, desired, V, 273. 
Area of, and extent of public domain in, re- 

ferred to, V, 235. 

Commerce between, discussed, VI, 362. 

Constitutional rights of. (See Powers of Fed- 
eral and State Governments. ) ; 

Debts contracted by, abroad discussed, IV, 87. 

Guaranty of, by General Government dis- 
cussed, IV, 211. 

“Injure public credit, IV, 208. 

Referred to, ITI, 552. 

Repudiation of contracts by, referred to, IV, 
109. 

Disbursements made within Territories and, 

TI, 482. 

Education in. (See Education.) 
Federal Government in, uniform operation of, 

suggested, II, 461. 

Funds deposited with—. 

May be necessary to use portion of, ITI, 239. 

Not intended as a gift, III, 239. 

Referred to, III, 606, 

Governments to be reestablished in Southern 

States. (See Confederate States. ) 

Indebtedness of, to United States referred to, 

I, 391. 

Insurrection, existence of, in certain, pro- 
claimed, VI, 37, 92, 165. 

Proclamations declaring insurrection at an 
end, VI, 317, 429, 434. 

Tax upon real estate in, declared a lien on 
same, VI, 92. 

Lands— 

Granted to— 

For educational purposes, II, 466, 482; VI, 
389; VII, 252. 

In aid of internal improvements, etc., dis- 
cussed, VII, 111, 252; VIII, 795. 

Purchased in, by United States referred to, 
IT, 326, 327. 

Legislation to secure property and enforce law 

in, recommended, VII, 127. 
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States of the Union—Continued. 3 yet 
Measures and weights of, sets of, made for, 
III, 258. 
Payment or assumption of pes of, by! Gen- 
eral Government referred to, IV, 54. 
Powers of. (See Powers of Federal and State 
Governments.) 
Prisoners in, Rrovaziag for. 
ment.) a eats 
Reconstruction of Southern States. (See Re- 
construction; the several States.) 
Restoration of Southern States. See; Brev- 
sional Governors; Restoration.) P 
Right of certain, to representation in onerecs 
discussed, VI, 446. 
Secession discussed. (See Secession.) 
Sectional agitation in, mediation of Virginia 
for settlement of, discussed, V, 661. 
Slavery in. (See Slavery.) 
Suability of, amendment to Constitution rela- 
tive to, I, 260. 
Surplus reyenue should Tesapaetaoie a among, 
TI, 451, 514. 
Constitutional amendment necessary for, 
recommended, II, 452. 
Derangement erilany from distribution of, 
IIT, 490. 
Funds deposited with, ak intended as a gift, 
II, 239. 
May be necessary to use portion of eunuis de- 
posited with, III, 239. 
Table showing distribution of, IIT, 260. 
Tide of population flows into new, IV, 270. 
Union and Confederate flags, return of, 
to respective States recommended, VIII, 
578. 
Proposition withdrawn, VIII, 579. 
Weights and measures, sets of, made for, III, 
258. 

States Rights. (See Powers of Federaland State 
Governments. ) 

Statistical Congress, International: 

At St. Petersburg, VII, 188, 267. 
The Hague, VII, 128. 
Invitation to hold next meeting in United 
States recommended, VII, 188. 

Statisties, Bureau of.—A Bureau of the Treasury 
Department, established in 1866. It collects 
and publishes from time to time statistics of 
the commerce of the United States with foreign 
countries, immigration statistics, ete. Its an- 
nual Statistical Abstract of the United States 
and reports on commerce and navinadion are 
important documents. 

Statistics, Bureau of, act to establish, referred 
to, VIII, 220. 

Statues and Monuments: 

Clinton, George, statue of, presented to Con- 
gress by State of New York, VII, 260. 
Garfield, James A., statue of, to be erected in 
Washington, VIII, 208. 
Unveiling ceremonies, order regarding, VIII, 
577- 

Liberty Enlightening the World. 
erty Enlightening the World.) 
Rawlins, John A., statue of, recommendations 

regarding erection of, VII, 170. 


(See Imprison- 


(See Lib- 
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Stephens, Alexander H.:— 


Statues and Monuments—Continued. 

Thomas, George H., statue of, to be unveiled, 
VII, 557. 

Washington, George, statue of— 
To be erected at Caracas, Venezuela, VIII, 129. 
To be placed in Capitol, II, 315, 607; I'V, 57. 

Washington Monument. (See Washington 
Monument, ) 

Wooster, David, monument to memory of, in- 

‘formation regarding, IT, 232. 

Yorktown, Va., monument at, referred to, VIII, 
263. 

Statute of Limitations should be repealed in 
criminal cases, ITI, 273. 3 

Statutes of United States. 
utes.) 

Stayer, Anson, military superintendent of tele- 
graph lines, VI, ro9. 

Steam-Boiler Explosions: 

Commission to inquire into causes of, VII, 259, 
482. 

Examination of inventions to prevent, re- 
ferred to, ITT, 509, 511, 515. 

Steam Power: 

Accident in navigation resulting from crimi- 
nal negligence in use of, discussed, IIT, 34. 
Use and development of, in naval warfare dis- 

cussed, IV, 48, 269, 279. 

Steamboat-Inspection Service discussed, VIII, 
346. ; 

Steamboats, casualties in, discussed, ITI, 394. 

Steamship Mail Service. (See Postal Service.) 

Steamships: 

Australian line referred to, VII, 147. 
Claims of German lines to interest on dues ille- 
gally exacted, VIII, 499, 782. 
Construction of, into war vessels when needed 
recommended, IV, 350. 
Line of, between— 
Havre and New York referred to, I'V, 158, 320. 
San Francisco and Japan and China, VII, 147. 
Naval reserve of, recommended, IX, 57. 
Proposals for construction of iron steamships 
for trans-Atlantic service referred to, VII, 69. 
Rapid service of, recommended by Interna- 
tional American Conference, IX, 76. 
Recommendations regarding, by President— 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 56, 124. 
McKinley, X, 115. 

Stearns, Frederick P., member of committee to 
report upon sewerage system of District of Cc- 
lumbia, IX, 52, 79. 

Steck, Michael, treaty with Indians concluded 
by, VI, 192. 

Steedman, James B., mentioned, VI, 351, 388. 

Steele, George W., Governor of the Territory of 
Oklahoma, letter of, regarding suffering 
caused by failure of crops by drought, among 
the settlers in Oklahoma, IX, 81. 

Ste’h-chass Indians, treaty with, V, 303. 

Steilacoom Indians, treaty with, V, 303. 

Steinberger, A. B., specialagent to Samoa, power 
conferred upon, referred to, VII, 361, 428. 

Stellwagen, Henry S., commander of Constttu- 
tion, acceptance of sword by, for services ren- 
dered British vessel Mersey referred to, VI, 


259- 


(See Revised Stat- 
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ta-dptote 
Member of ek ek to confer with Presi- 
dent regarding termination of War'between | 
the States, VI, 260. af Pokhitae yyy 
Pardon applied for by, orderregarding, VI, 352. 
Sternberg, George M., designated to attend ~ 
Sanitary Conference at Rome, VIII, 313. - 
Steuart, William M., commissioner to investigate 
affairs of New York custom-house, TV, 152, 161.) 
Steuben, Baron yon, descendants of, present = 
Yorktown Centennial, VIII, 39. ; 
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Stevens, Augustus F., act granting pension to, 


vetoed, VIII, 428. 

Stevens, Isaac I. : ; 

Governor of Washington Territory— 
Mentioned, V, 536. j 
Proclamation of martial law by, referred to, 

V, 423. 

Major-general of volunteers, nomination of, 
and reasons therefor, VI, 162. 

Treaty with Indians concluded by, V. 
379, 380, 381. 

Stevens, John L., minister to Hawaiian Islands, 
action of, respecting annexation discussed, Rae 
441, 460. 

Stevenson, Andrew, minister to Great Britain: 
Correspondence regarding— 

Imprisonment of E. S. Greely, III, 358, 405. 
Northeastern boundary. (See ‘Northeastern 
Boundary.) 

Nomination of, discussed, ITI, 53. 

Steward, Jackson, act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 442. 

Stewart, Alexander T., nomination and soit 
mation of, as Secretary of Treasury, dis- 
cussed, VII, 8. 

Withdrawal of message, VII, 9. 

Stewart, Charles: 

Charges against, discussed, II, 278. 

Court-martial of, referred to, II, 323. 

Nomination of, discussed, V, 532. 

Stewart, William A., imprisonment, conviction, 

' and release of, at Valparaiso, Chile, V, 239. 

Stickney, Amos, report of, on protection of levees 
referred to, VIII, 210. 

Stickney, William, member of Ponca Indian 
Commission, VII, 630. 

Stilwell, Jesse M., act granting pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 722. 

Stivers, Charles B., joint resolution declaring 
retirement of, from Army legal, etc., vetoed, 
IX, 91. 

St-kah-mish Indians, treaty with, V, 379. 

Stockbridge Indians: 

Proceedings for relief of, referred to, IV, 314. 

Treaty with, ITI, 277, 429, 466, 556; IV, 679; V, 363; 
VI, 518. 

Stockholm, Sweden, International Prison Con- 
gress to be held in, discussed, VII, 454. ° 

Proceedings of, referred to, VII, 512. 

Stockton and Stokes, claims of, ITI, 280. 
Payment of, referred to, III, 503. 

Stockton, Robert F.: 

Captatn in Navy, nomination of, and Teasons 
therefor, III, 528. 

Construction of the Princeton under direction 
of, referred to, IV, 277. 
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Stony Creek (Canada), Battle of.—When the 


Stoluck-whé-mish Indians, treaty with, made and 
concluded January, 1855, by Isaac I. Stevens, 
governor and superintendent of Indian affairs 
of Washington Territory, and also with other 
tribes within the same territory, V, 379. 

Stoluck-whé-mish Indians, treaty with, V, 379. 

Stone, Charles P., charges asninat and sido of, 
referred to, VI, 74. 

Stone, Cudbert, act granting sin “ eae 
VIII, 546. 

Stone, William, report of, on daamhtet of Amer- 
ican citizens in South Carolina transmitted, 
“VII, 375: 

Stone River, or Murfreesboro (Tenn.), Battle of.— 
Oct. 30, 1862, Gen. Buell was succeeded in the 
command of the Army of the Ohio by Gen. 
William S. Rosecrans. During December the 
Federal army of 41,421 infantry, 3,266 cavalry, 
and 2,223 artillery, with 150 guns, lay at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. The recent invasion of Kentucky 
by the Confederates under Gen. Bragg having 
proven unsatisfactory to the Confederate goy- 
ernment, he was again ordered to the north 
soon after he had reached Chattanooga. By 
Christmas he was posted near Murfreesboro, 
about,30 miles southeast of Nashville, with an 
army of 37,000 men. Rosecrans had planned 
to assail the Confederate right early on the 
morning of December 31, in front of Murfrees- 
boro. Bragg, anticipating his design, attacked 
McCook on the Federal right and drove him 
from his position with considerable loss, in- 
cluding 3,000 prisoners and 28 guns. Some 
Federal accounts represent the Confederates 
as repulsed four times after their successful 
charge. Both armies rested on Jan. 1, 1863. 
On the 2d Rosecrans resumed his efforts to 
turn the Confederate right. Some statements 
are to the effect that Bragg attacked unsuccess- 
fully. The one here followed says the Feder- 
als advanced, were forced back across Stone 
River, but later recovered the ground and 
threw up breastworks. Bragg retired from his 
position on the 3d and occupied Murfreesboro, 
which he evacuated onthe 5th. He then fell 
back about 25 miles to Duck River. The Fed- 
eral loss in the fighting about Murfreesboro 
was 1,733 killed, 7,245 wounded, and over 3,000 
prisoners—a total of about 12,000, ‘The loss of 
the Confederates was about 11,000 men in 
killed, wounded, and missing. This battle is 
called by the Confederates the battle of Mur- 
freesboro. It was one of the bloodiest of the 
Civil War. 

Stono Ferry (S. C.), Battle of.—In the early sum- 
mer of 1779 the British under Gen. Prevost 
advanced upon Charleston and demanded 
its surrender. They were driven off by the 

evigorous action of Pulaski, Rutledge, Moul- 
trie, Laurens, and others. In his retreat 
toward Savannah Gen. Prevost left a detach- 
ment in charge of Stono Ferry, 10 miles below 
Charleston, on the Stono River. June 20 these 
were attacked by Gen. Lincoln. In the 
absence of concerted action the assault failed 
and the Americans withdrew after losing 146 
in killed and wounded. 


British were driven from Fort George, on the 
Niagara River, they fled westward under com- 
mand of Gen. Vincent as far as Stony Creek, 6 
miles southeast of the present city of Hamil- 
ton and about 50 miles from the Niagara 
River. Here they made a stand, having been 
reenforced by troops from Kingston. They 
were closely followed by 1,300 Americans un- ; 
der Generals Chandler and Winder. At mid- 
night June 5, 1813, Vincent, with about 800 men, | 
started for the American camp. The attack. 
was made before daylight, and the combatants | 
were unable to distinguish friend from foe. 


Chandler and Winder were both captured and — 


Vincent was lost in the woods. The British 
command then devolved upon Col. Harvey,’ 
who, despairing of driving the Americans 


from their position, withdrew from the attack — 


while it was yet dark. The Americans fled to 
Forty-Mile Creek, where they were joined by 
4oo reenforcements. ‘he total casualties of 
the battle were: Americans, 154; British, 178. 

Stony Point (N. Y.), Storming of.—Witha view to 
regaining possession of the Hudson, Gen. 
Clinton in June, 1779, occupied and fortified 
Verplancks Point and Stony Point, garrison- 
ing the latter with 600 men. To circumvent 
his movements Washington sent for Anthony 
Wayne and asked him if he could take Stony 
Point. His reply is said to have been: ‘‘I will 
storm hell if your excelleney will plan it.” 
Accordingly, Washington planned the assault, 
and on the night of July 16, 1779, Wayne, with 
about 800 men selected from 3 regiments of 
infantry, a detachment from West Point, and 
Col. Lee's light-horse, made a sudden assault 
upon the fort. The plans were carefully exe- 
cuted, the guns were carried off, and the 

- works destroyed. The British casualties were 
20 killed, 74 wounded, 58 missing, and 472 
prisoners—a total loss of 624. The total Ameri- 
can loss was only 15 killed and 83 wounded, 
Among the latter was Gen. Wayne. ‘This the 
boldest exploit of the Revolution was ini- 
tiated by the capture and gagging of a senti- 
nel, the countersign having been obtained by 
a negro strawberry vender and by him com- 
municated to the Americans, While the negto 
chatted with the sentry the latter was seized 
by the American advance party. 

Storer, George W., conduct of, referred to, IV, 
678. 

Straw Shoe Channel, steamers sailing ruaties 
American flag prohibited from passing through, 
referred to, VI, 698, 704: 

Street, George F., correspondence regarding 
northeastern boundary. (See Northeastern 
Boundary.) 

Streight’s Raid,—In the spring of 1863, about the 
time Col, Grierson’s flying column of cavalry 
was organized at Memphis, Tenn.,; Col. A: D. 
Streight, of the Fifty-first Indiana, was per- 
mitted by Gen. Rosecrans to take a body of 
1,800 cavalry from Tuscumbia, Ala., to attempt 
the destruction of railroads and other prop- 
erty in northern Alabama and Georgia. The 
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raiders started. out Apr. 
May 3, 1863, near ety Ga., h ha ing a 
aos nothing. oe The capture was Be p i 


ay s cavalry. 

sale Georgia A., act ‘for relief of, ‘vetoed, 
VIII, 659. 

Strike Commission: _ 
Discussed, IX, 551. 


Report of, Uraporaitted, IX, 53 


bet 


Stuart, ihacies B., report on waterway referred 
to, VI, 2or. 

Stuart, George H., member of Indian commis- 
sion, VII, 23. 

Shconstitutional Centennial Commission, me- 
morial of, proposing to celebrate centennial 
anniversary of framing Constitution dis- 
cussed, VIII, 533. . ; , 

Submarine Cables. (See Ocean Cables.) 

Subsidies to Railroads: 

Discussed, VII, 110. . 
Information regarding, transmitted, VIII, 373. 

Subsidies to Steamships: 

Discussed, VII, 197, 352; VIII, 353. 
Views of Postmaster-General regarding, VI, 
363. 

elias penned from the Latin sudsidium, 
originally the troops stationed in reserve in 
the third line of battle, from subszdere, to sit 
down. In Europe, after the period of its first 
use, it meant a sum of money paid to an ally 
to aidin carrying on war. In England it was 
a special tax levied upon personsand not upon 
property. It has now come to mean money 
paid by a government to individuals or com- 
panies, such as steamship or railway, in ex- 
cess of the value of services rendered and in 
aid of individual enterprise. Railways in the 
United States have been assisted by State and 
municipal subscriptions to their bonds. Na- 
tional aid to railways, with the exception of 
the Union and Central Pacific, has been in the 
formof land grants. In the case of the Pacific 
toads, in addition to 33,000,000 acres of land, 
the company was granted a money subsidy of 
more than $25,000 a mile. The first subsidized 
steamships were those of the Cunard Line, 
which in 1838 were allowed an annual subsidy 
of £81,000 by Great Britain. Two years later 
agitation was begun in the United States to 
have steamship mail lines established on the 
subsidy plan, and in 1845 the Postmaster- 
General was authorized to make contracts for 
carrying foreign mail in steamships sailing 
under the American flag. In 1847 an act was 
passed requiring the Secretary of the Navy to 
arrange for United States steamships to carry 
the mail from New York to Liverpool, to the 
West Indies and Gulf ports, and from Panama 
up the Pacific coast. By 1852 the Goyernment 
was paying $2,000,000 a year for foreign mail 
service, but Congress soon after put an end 
to all mail subsidies. An act of Mar, 3, 1891, 
directed the Postmaster-General toypay $4 a 
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and } were bop auiia . mile run for first-class vessels for catrying, 


} 


ae mails and in consideration of their 
use as auxiliary naval vessels. In 1892 the In- 
ternational Navigation Company made an 


arrangement for first-class European service ~ 


in connection with the American registry | of 
the Parisand New York. Other acts granting © 
subsidies have since been passed by Congress, 


A Subtreasury System.—The subtreasury system 


of the United States is an outgrowth of the 
panic of 1837. In his special session message 
to Congress that year President Van Buren 
strongly recommended sucha system (IIT, » 324). 
Silas Wright, of New York, introduced z bill 
in Congress in accordance with the President's 
recommendations. It prohibited Government 
agents from receiving anything but gold and 
silver. In 1840 the bill became a law and sub- 
treasuries were established at New York, 
Boston, Charleston, and St. Louis, the mint at 
Philadelphia and the branch mint at New 
Orleans having been also made places of de- 
posit. 
enacted in 1846. 
Subtreasury System: 

Condemnation of, referred to, IV, 5. 
Discussed by President— 

Taylor, V, 18. 

Tyler, LV, 45,.207. 

Van Buren, ITI, 324, 379, 489, 534, 54x ‘p00. 
Modifications in, recommended, V, 18. 

Suffrage.—The privilege of participating in the 

government of a state or nation by voting at en 
election of officers or on a change in the fun- 
damental law. Suffrage under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is exercised by such 
electorsin each State as have the qualifications 
necessary for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature (I, 21). The 
Constitution does not guarantee the suffrage 
to any citizen, but by the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments the States are forbidden 
to abridge the privileges or immunities of 
United States citizens gr to deny or abridge the 
tight of suffrage on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. The age of 
21 is universally fixed upon as that when suf- 
frage may be exercised, In some States ability 
to read and write is required, and in some a 
small property qualification or tax is imposed. 
Until the present century suffrage was greatly” 
restricted in America. Massachusetts and the 
New Haven Colonies fora long time allowed’ 
none but church members to vote. There have 
been periods in the history of nearly all the 
Colonies when only freeholders were allowed 
to vote. When the States ir the Federal Union 
first framed their constitutions some of them 
retained the church-membership qualification, 
while others permitted suffrage to freeholders 
only. In 1798 Georgia abolished the property 
qualification, and was followed by Maryland 
in 1801, Massachusetts and New York in 1821, 
Delaware in 1831, New Jersey in 1844, Connec- 
ticut in 1845, Virginia in 1850, North Carolina 
in 1854, South Carolina in 1865, and Rhode 
Island, except in municipal elections, in 1888, 
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The law was repealed in 1841 and re- : 
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The new States have mostly “provided for 
_ (See also 


manhood suffrage. from the first. . 
Woman Suffrage.) 
Suffren, The, French seamen on, accidentally 
killed by salute from. the United States, III, 54. 
Sugar: 
Manufacture of —_ 


Encouragement of, recommended, VI, 626... 


From sorghum and sugar cane discussed, 
VIII, 798. 

Manufacture of milk, in Switzerland referred 
to, VIII, 394. 

Placed on free list discussed, IX, ‘91. 

Probable retaliatory action of foreign govern- 
ments for proposed imposition of duty on, 
TX, 478. 

Protest of Germany to discriminating duty on, 
recommendations regarding, IX, 525. 

Supervision provided by tariff law for domes- 
tic production of, transfer of, to Agricultural 
Department recommended, IX, 119. 

Sugar-Beet Culture, VII, 582; IX, 119; X, 122. 

Sugar Bounty: ; 
Discussed, IX, 443, 532. 

» Payment of appropriation for, contained in 

sundry civil bill, referred to, EX, 663, 

Suits Against Government, act regarding bring- 
ing of, vetoed, IX, 247. 

Sullivan, John T., director of Bank of United 
States, nomination of, and reasons therefor, 
III, 41. 

Sullivan, Mary, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 651. 

- Sumatra.—An island of the Malay archipelago. 

It is south and west of the Malay peninsula, 

and it is separated from Java by the Strait of 

Sunda. It contains some mineral wealth and 

produces coffee, sugar, rice, pepper, etc. The 

religion is Mahommedan. In 1873 Sumatra 
made war against Acheen, which ended in the 
subjugation and annexation of the latter. 

Area, about i61,612 sq. miles; population, 

about 3,209,037. 


Sumatra, attack on American vessels by pirates | 


on coast of, IT, 551, 596. 
Instructions to commander of the Potomac re- 
garding, IT, 575. 

Sumner, Edwin Y., treaiy with Indians con- 
cluded by, V, 191. 

Sumpter, The, arrest of part of crew of, at 
Morocco referred to, VI, 144. 

Sunday Laws.—Early in the history of the New 
England Colonies laws were passed enjoining 
a strict observance of the Sabbath. As early 
as 1649 a law of Massachusetts provided for 
the prohibition of labor, play, or travel on the 
Lord's Day, beginning on Saturday evening. 
The ‘‘Duke’s Laws” of New York also for- 
bade the profanation of the day by travel or 
labor. The Pennsylvania laws of 1682 forbade 
labor. ‘Those of South Carolina in 1684 forbade 
profanation of the Sabbath. Virginia in 1692 
forbade travel or profanation. ‘The Colonies 
generally had such laws, remnants of which 
still survive in State legislation. 

Superintendent of Finances. (See Finances, 
Superintendent of.) - 


“Supreme Court. 
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Superintendent of ‘Immigration, report ‘of, dis- 
cussed, IX, 445. : be 
Superior, Lake. (See Lake Superior.) 


Suplee, Edwin M., report of, on Navajo Piura. i 


transmitted; IX, 347.” 

Supplies, Public: ’ 
Distribution of, referred to, I, 149. _ mes 
Officer should be placed in charge of, I, 149. sie 

(See Court, Supreme.) 

Supreme Court Justices.—Chief and associate 
justices of the Supreme Court are appointed by _ 
the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and hold office during good — 
behavior. The Chief Justice receives a salary 
of $10,500 per year and the associate justices 
$10,000. Since the establishment of the court — 
the following have served as Chief Justice: 


suite F 


John Jay, New York; Oliver Ellsworth, Con- ~ 


necticut; John Marshall, Virginia; Roger B. 
Taney, Maryland; Salmon P. Chase, Ohio; 
Morrison R. Waite, Ohio; Melville W. ‘Fuller, — 
Illinois. The following have served as associ- 
ate justices: John Rutledge, South Carolina; 
William Cushing, Massachusetts; Robert H. 
Harrison, Maryland; James Wilson, Pennsyl- 
vania; John Blair, Virginia; James Iredell, 
North Carolina; Thomas Johnson, nauepndst 
William Paterson, New Jersey; Samuel Chase, 
Maryland; Bushrod Washington, Virginia; Al- 
fred Moore, North Carolina; William Johnson, ~ 
South Carolina; Brockholst Livingston; New 
York; Thomas Todd, Kentucky; Joseph Story, 
Massachusetts; Gabriel Duval, Maryland; 
Smith Thompson, New York; Robert Trim-” 
ble, Kentucky; John McLean, Ohio; Henry 
Baldwin, Pennsylvania; James M. Wayne, 
Georgia; Philip P. Barbour, Virginia; John 
Catron, Tennessee; John McKinley, Alabama; 
Peter V. Daniel, Virginia; Samuel Nelson, New 
York; Levi Woodbury, New Hampshire; Rob- 
ert C. Grier, Pennsylvania; Benjamin R. Curtis, 
Massachusetts; John A. Campbell, Alabama; 
Nathan Clifford, Maine; Noah H. Swaytie, 
Ohio; Samuel F. Miller, Iowa; David Davis, 
Illinois; Stephen J. Field, California; William 
Strong, Pennsylvania; Joseph P. Bradley, New 
Jersey; Ward Hunt, New York; John M. Har- 
lan, Kentucky; William B. Woods, Georgia; 
Stanley Matthews, Ohio; Horace Gray, Massa- 
chusetts; Samuel Blatchford, New York; Lu- 
cius Q. C. Lamar, Mississippi; David J. Brewer, 
Kansas; Henry B. Brown, Michigan; George 
Shiras, jr., Pennsylvania; Howell EF. Jackson, 
Tennessee; Edward D. White, Louisiana; 
Rufus W. Peckham, New York, and Joseph 
McKenna, California. 

Supreme Court Justices: 
Salaries of, increase in, recommended, VII, 42. 
Should be exempted from other duties, IT, 261. 

Supreme Court Reports.—The opinions and de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court are recorded in 
more than ioo large volumes. They comprise 
its work from its first session, in 1790, to the 
present time. They begin with the volume 
numbered 2 Dallas and include 3 volumes by 
Dallas, covering the period between 1790 and 
1800; 9 volumes by Cranch, 1800 to 1815; Whea- 
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ton, 12 volumes, 1816 to 1827; Peters, 16 vol- 


umes, 1828 to 1842; Howard, 24 volumes, 1843 to 


1860; Black, 2 volumes, 1861 to 1862; Wallace, 


23 volumes, 1863 to 1875. Up to that date the . 


reports had reached 89 volumes by the differ- 
ent compilers, - Since 1876 the reports have 
been styled 90 U. S., 91 U.S., ete, 
Surgeon-General of Army: 
Building for library of, recommended, VIII, 
70, 246. ; 
Ordered to accompany ex-President Jackson 
home, ITT, 323. 
Surplus Revenue, Distribution of.—In his annual 


message of Dec. 1, 1834 (III, 97), President Jack- 
son announced the extinguishment of the pub- 
The compromise tariff measure of - 
1832, while-it made some reduction in the reve-, 
nne derived from import duties, produced a sur- 


lic debt. 


plus in the Treasury. Jackson advocated the 
distribution of this surplus among the States 
rather than the appropriation of it to other pur- 
poses. A bill providing for such disposition of 
the surplus was attached to the bill regulating 
public deposits and passed by Congress in 1836. 
- Under this law all the money in excess of 
$5,000,000 inthe Treasury Jan. 1, 1837, was to 
be deposited with the States in proportion to 
their representation in the electoral college, 
and in four installments. The States were 
required to give certificates of deposit payable 
to the Secretary of the Treasury on demand. 
None of the banks selected by the Govern- 
ment as the custodians of public funds was 
under any kind of official supervision by the 


States which chartered them or by the General . 


Government. The sum to be divided was 
$37,468,859. Three installments of the money 


were paid to all the States except the few that. 


had refused to accept it on the conditions im- 
posed. ‘The return of these loans to the States 
has never been demanded. 

Surplus Revenue in Treasury. 

Surratt, John H.: 

Discovery and arrest of, referred to, VI, 459, 
461. 

Reward offered for arrest of, revoked, VI, 353. 

‘Trial of, referred to, VI, 601. 

Surratt, Mary E., implicated in assassination of 
President Lincoln, proceedings of trial of, and 
verdict of military commission, VI, 334, 335, 336, 
342, 347, 348. 

Surveyors, Public, punishment of persons intgr- 
rupting in performance of the trusts confided 
to them, referred to and recommendation for 
penalty for the same, II, 479. 

Surveys, control and supervision of geographical 
and geological, discussed, VII, 264. (See also 
the several surveys.) 

Susan Loud, The, seizure of, by Spanish or Cuban 

authorities referred to, V, 143. 
Claims arising out of, referred to, V, 185, 367. 

Suspension Bridge, N. Y., proclamation granting 
privileges of other ports to, V, 326. 

Susquehanna, The, repair of, referred to, V, 231. 

Susquehanna Company.—An organization, com- 
posed. mostly of Connecticut farmers, formed 
in 1754. for the purpose of colonizing the 


(See Treasury.) 
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Wyoming country. ‘Chis was the name given 
to a strip of land bought by Connecticut from 
the Plymouth Company in 1631. Under the 

_ charter granted by James I to the Plymouth 
Company in 1620 their territory extended from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from lat, 40° to 
46° north. The grant of Charles II to William 
Penn extended to 42° north, thus overlapping 
the Plymouth grant to more than the extent 
of the territory sold to Connecticut, which ex- 
tended to 41° south, In 1754 the Susquehanna 
Company made a treaty with the Six Nations 
of Indians, securing the right to settlement 
upon their purchase. Charles’ II confirmed 
the sale to Connecticut, and Pennsylvania, 
though disputing the sale, made no effort to 
prevent a settlement. The first settlers in the 
disputed territory were driven off by the In- 
dians in 1763. In, 1769 some 40 more settlers 
arrived in the Wyoming region and were ar- 
rested by Pennsylvania officials, For the next 
6 years a sort of civil warfare was kept up be- 
tween the settlers of the disputed tract, and 
only suspended during the Revolution, after 
which the dispute was arranged between the 
States and the titles to the land confirmed. 
(See also Wyoming Controversy.) 

Susquehanna, or Conestoga, Indians,—A tribe of 
the Iroquoian stock of Indians, now extinct. 
They formerlylivedin Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, along the Susquehanna River and at the 
head of Chesapeake Bay. They were close 
allies of the Dutch and Swedes, but treacher- 
ous in their dealings with the English. The 
Susquehannas were overthrown by the Iro- 
quois in 1675 after a desperate struggle. A 
remnant of the tribe was massacred by whites 
at Lancaster, Pa., in 1763. _ 

Sutro Tunnel referred to, VII, 194. 

Swamp Lands. (See Lands, Swamp.) 

Swann, Thomas, mentioned, VI, 613. 

Swanton, Vt., proclamation granting privileges 
of other ports to, V, 326. 

Swartwout, Samuel, crimes charged against I, 
417. 

Swartwout, Samuel, default of, referred to, III, 
506. (See also III, 492.) 

Swartwout, Samuel, thanks of Congress to, rec- 
ommended, VI, 76. 

Sweden.—A Kingdom in the eastern part of the 
Scandinavian peninsula, in Europe, It. is 
bounded on the north and west by Norway, on 
the east by Finland, the Gulf of Bothnia, and 
the Baltic Sea, and on the south and south- 
west by the Baltic and the Cattegat and 
Skager Rack channels. It extends from lat. 
55° 20’ to 69° 3’ north and from long. 11° 6/ 
to 24° 8’ east. The surface is. generally hilly 
and contains many lakes and rivers, For the 
purpose of dealing with foreign countries it 
is united with Norway, but otherwise it is in- 
dependent. Sweden was one of the prominent 
European powers in the seventeenth century. 
It took a leading part in the Thirty Years’ 
War under Gustavus Adolphus and his suc- 
cessor. It has an area of 172,876 sq. miles and 
a population (1900) of 5,136,441. 
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Sweden and Norway (see also Bergen): 


Claims of, against United States eon to, 


Il, 609. 
. Claims of United States against, IT, 30%, 546. 
‘Payment of, II, 301, 549. 
Commercial relations with, I, 251. 
Consul of, to United States, exequatur to, re- 
' voked, VI, 428. 
~ Revocation annulled, VI, 432. 
Ericsson, John, restoration of remains of, to 
' Sweden discussed, IX, 112. 
Famine in, referred to, VI, 601. 
Fugitive criminals, conyention with, for sur- 
render of, V, 583; IX, 439. 
Gothenburg system of regulating liquor traffic 
in, report on, transmitted, IX, 350. ~ 
Interference with the vessels of the United 
' States, (See the Admiral P. Tordenskiold.) 
Minister of United States to— 
Nomination of, I, 330. 
Transfer of, to Bogota referred to, VI, 467. 
‘Missionaries of Sweden, murder of, in ina, 
disctissed, TX, 436. 
Naturalization treaty with, VII, 79, 788. 
Postal convention with, VII, 249. 
Treaty with, transmitted and discussed, I, 581; 
\ TI, 353, 393, 396; V, 583; IX, 439. ' 
Commissioner to negotiate, nominated, I, 
264. 
Vessels of, claims of, for reduction in tonnage 
dues, IX, 59, 186. 
Vessels of Norway— 
Discriminating duties on, suspended by proc- 
lamation, II, 96. D 
Interfered with by United States. (See dd- 
miral P. Tordenskiold, The.) 
Reciprocal rights for, requested, IT, 102, 138. 
Vessels of United States seized or interfered 
with by. (See Claims against.) 
Vice-consul of, to United States, exequatur of, 
revoked, VI, 429. 
Revocation annulled, VI, 432. 
Sweet, Franklin, act to increase pension of, ve- 
toed, VIII, 545. 
Swift & Co., vessels purchased for Peru by, from 
United States detained, VI, 633. 
Swin-4-mish Indians, treaty with, V, 379. 
Swine Products. (See Animals and Animal Prod- 
ucts.) 
Swiss Confederation. (See Switzerland.) 
Switzerland.—A confederation of 22 Cantons, 
whose general government is vested in a Fed- 
eral Assembly of 2 chambers, which jointly 
elect the federal council of 7 members and also 
the President of the Swiss Confederation, who 
serves for 1 year, Switzerland is bounded on 
the north by the provinces of Alsace and Baden, 
on the northeast and east by the Lake of Con- 
stance, Vorarlberg, and Tyrol, on the south 
by Italy and France, and on the west and 
northwest by France. Its greatest width from 
east to west is 180 miles, and greatest length 
from north to south is 130 miles. It is the 
oldest Republic on record, dating its existence 
back to Jan. 1, 1308. It has maintained its 
unique position among the empires of conti- 
nental Europe not by military powet, popula- 


é 


tion, or extent of territory, but by reason of 
the jealousy of its neighbors, It has an area 
of. 15,9 76 Sq. miles; population (1900), 3,315,443 


: Switzerland (see also’ Berne): 


' American citizens of Hebrew ‘persuasion in, 
discriminated against, V, 592. — 
Claims of, against United ‘States, VIII, 614. 
Consul of United States in, charges against 
character of, refuted, VI, 520. 
Consuls of United States requested by, to pro- 


tect citizens of, in countries where it is not. 


ci) 


represented, VIII, 40. 
* Convention with, III, 187; IV, 56, 5643 Vv; 98; hen 
Discussed, V, 98, 187. © 
Copyright privilege extended, ‘by proclama- 
tion, IX, 147. 
Referred to, IX, 190. é 
Floods in, referred to, VI, 687. 
Fruits, American, restrictions upon seaports 
tion of, into, discussed, X, 106. ~ 
Fugitive criminals, conven om with, for sur- 
render of, TV, 506. 
Immigration questions with, VII, I, 568; salt 40, 
128. 
Milk sugar manufactured i in, referred to, VIII, 
394. 
Minister of, to United States, plenipotentiary 
mission created, VIII, 131. — 
Naturalization questions with, VIII, 128; X, 
TI2, 
Postal convention with, VI, 577) 685; VII, 296. 
President of, member*of claims commission 
between United States and Chile, IX, 435. 
Proposition of, to extend Red Cross compact 
in Spanish-American War discussed, X, rrr. 
Treaty with— 
To be negotiated, VIII, 172. 
Transmitted, IV, 506. — 
Sydney, New South Wales, international exhibi- 
tion in, discussed, VII, 567, 607; VIII, 38. 
Sylvester, Isaac A., appropriation for payment 
of claim of, recommended, VI, 81. 
Symmes, John C. : 
Lands lying within patent of, referred to, IJ, 
238. 
Lands on Great Miami purchased by, referred 
to, I, 113. 


be 


Tacoma, Wash., act granting use of lands to, for 
purpose of public park vetoed, VIII, 697. 

Tacubaya, American ministers assemble in, II, 

369. (See also Panama, Isthmus of.) 

Congress of, indefinitely postponed, IT, 385. 
Instructions to, referred to, IT, 431. 

Taft, Lydia A., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
IX, 674. 

Talcott, Andrew, report of, as commissioner on 
northeastern boundary. (See Northeastern 
Boundary.) 

Talcott, George, commissioner of United States, 
mentioned, ITI, 212, 

Talladega (Ala.),Battle of.—After the destruction 
of Tallasahatchee Jackson was informed that 

., 160 friendly Creek warriors, with their families, 


= -were hemmed in at Talladega, in Lashley’s 


*Sageak * +f Ls 


fort, ce ee rectibe Eales Nov. 8, 1813, fake 
son set out with 1,200 infantry and 800 cavalry 
to raise thesiege. By 4 o’clock the next morn- 

-ing he had surrounded the enemy, who, 1,080 

strong, were concealed in the thickets, At 
daylight the battle began. It resulted in the 
complete rout of the savages. As many as 290 
dead warriors were found and many others 
doubtless perished in the woods of the sur- 
rounding mountains. The number of the 
wounded could not be ascertained, but was 
large. The lossto the whites was 15 killedand 
85 wounded. 

' Tallasahatchee (Ala.), Battle of.—The massacre 
at Fort Mims spread consternation throughout 
the region inhabited by the Creeks, and hardy 
volunteers came forward thirsting for ven- 
geance. Gen. Jackson led the Tennessee 
militia across the line into Alabama. Upon 
his arrival at the Coosa he was informed that 
the Creeks were assembled at Tallasahatchee, 
a town in an open woodland, not far from the 
present village of Jacksonville, the county 
seat of Benton County, Ala., on the southeast 
side of the Tallasahatchee Creek. Jackson 
sent Gen. Coffee with 1,000 horsemen to de- 
stroy the town. Nov. 3, 1813, Coffee’s men sur- 
rounded the placeand the Indians came out to 
meet them. The battle was short, sharp, and 
desperate. The victory for the whites was 
complete. Every warrior was killed. None 
asked for quarter, and each fought to the 
death. At the close of the battle 186 bodies 
were counted on the plain. Itis belived that 
200 were killed. Kighty-four women and chil- 
dren were made prisoners. The loss to the 
whites was 5 men killed and 41 wounded. 

Talleyrand, Charles M., letter of, to Citizen Pi- 
chon regarding United States ministers in 
France, I, 283. 

Tamarois Indians, treaty with, II, 47. 

Tammany.—In 1789 the Columbian Order was 
organized in New York City by William 
Mooney. In 1805 it. was incorporated under 
the name of Tammany Society. This was in 
memory of Tammany, au aged, wise, and 
friendly chief of the Delaware Indians. At 
this time charitable societies were also organ- 
ized in Philadelphia and other cities and 
named in his honor. The only one of the 
number that survives is that in New York. 
William Mooney was the first grand sachem 


of Tammany, and was assisted by 13 sachems, = fe 
* about 25 per cent on certain leading manufac- 


representing the governors of the thirteen 


States. 
In 1811 the society built the original Tam- 


many Hall, fronting on City Hall Park. Since " 
then a local political party, favored by a ma- © 


jority of the members of the Tammany Society, 
has always had its headquarters in the house 
of the society, and has been popularly known 

s ‘Tammany Hall.” In theory the Tam- 


The members wore Indian insignia. } 
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grantees spirits of the Tammany Hall party. 
Tammany Hall claims to be the regular Dem- 
ocratic organization of the city and county 
of New York, though that claim has often 
been contested. By means of a thoroughly 


' organized system of Tammany clubs and 


many Hall general committee has no relation — 


to the Tammany Society save as tenant of the 
latter’s edifice, yet in practice they are coordi- 
nate branches of one political system, the 


if: 


society being in effect the citadel of the con- "'! against the proposed measure as unconstitu- 
et 


assembly district associations it has usually 
held a paramount place in city politics. 

Taos (N. Mex.), Battle of.—Feb. 3, 1847, Col. Price, 
with about 400 Americans, arrived at the town 
of Don Fernando de Taos, on the top of the 
Taos Mountain, which had been the scene of 
the murder of Governor Bent-and his party. 
The Mexicans, numbering 600, had taken 
refuge in a stone church and two other large 
buildings. ‘They resisted the American as- 
saults during Feb. 4 and on the morning of 
the 5th surrendered. The American loss was 
54 killed and wounded; that of the Mexicans, 
152 killed and many wounded, 

Tappan, Samuel F., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, VI, 636. 

Tariff.—The word ‘‘tariff” is generally applied 
to the customs duties levied by Congress on 
merchandise imported. ‘Tradition identifies 
the word with the town of Tarifa,Spain. Here, 
during the Moorish occupancy of the country 
about Gibraltar, all vessels passing through 
the strait were compelled to put in and 
pay such duties as were demanded by the 
chiefs in possession. Among the Greeks and 
Romans a duty similar to the tariff of the pres- 
ent day was known, and in England as early 
as 980, during the reign of Ethelred, duties on 
ships and goods were levied, to be paid at Bil- 
lingsgate. Charles II established a regular 
schedule of rates in 1663. After 1846 England 
gradually abolished her tariff duties, beginning 
with the repeal of the corn laws and continu- 
ing until 1891-92, when revenue duties alone 
were collected, and those upon less than twenty 
articles. In the United States the First Con- 
gress passed a tariff law levying on an average 
less than 8 per cent ad valorem on imports. 
This was approved by Washington July 4, 1789. 

‘. Madison opened the discussion of this measure 

in Congress. South Carolina and Georgia fa- 

vored a rate of 5 per cent, Pennsylvania one of 

12 0r more, while New England and Virginia 

succeeded in getting the rate raised a little 

above what the far South asked for, but placed 
it lower than the chief manufacturing States 
desired. ‘The tariff of 1816 imposed duties of’ 


4 tures, under protest from the agricultural 


,| States of the South. In 1824 a new tariff act 


was passed, increasing, among the changes 
made, duties on metals and agricultural prod- 
_ ucts. Jan. 31, 1828, the ‘tariff of abomina- 
tions,” as it was named by its enemies, was 
' introduced in the House, embodying the rec- 
ommendations of a national convention of 
manufacturers held at Harrisburg, Pa. This 
bill proposed a 41 per cent rate and was fa- 
vored by Daniel Webster, who reversed his 
position of 1824. South Carolina protested 
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tional, unjust, and oppressive. North Carolina 
also protested, ‘and Alabama and Georgia de- 

f nied the power of Congress to lay duties for 
protection. Jilly 14, 1832, President Jackson 

’ ‘approved a bill reducing the tax on iron, in- 
‘creasing that on woolens, making some raw 
wools free, and leaving cotton unchanged. 
‘This bill retained the protective feature of the 


law of 1828, but reduced the taxes somewhat. | 


“South Carolina passed an ordinance nullifying 
this act, but her ordinance was rescinded after 
‘the approval of the compromise tariff of 1833. 
This measure, introduced by Clay and sup- 
ported by Calhoun, provided for a gradual re- 
duction of dutiestoa uniform rate, to be reached 
in 1842. It secured a revenue tariff by succes- 
sive reductions. In 1842, the Whigs being in a 
majority, Congress enacted a protective tariff, 
which President Tyler vetoed (IV, 180). July 
30, 1846, a tariff law was enacted which subor- 
dinated the principle of protection to that of 
tevenue. It passed the House by a vote of 114 
to 95 and the Senate by the casting vote of Vice- 
President Dallas. ‘The average rate of duty 
was fixed at about 25 per cent. This was low- 
ered to about 20 per cent by an act of 1857. In 
1861 the principle of protection was reasserted 
in the Morrill Act, which increased the rates 
of 1857 about one-third. During the Civil War 
the tariff rates were repeatedly raised to meet 
the expenses of Government and stimulate 
manufacture. ‘These rates were continued 
long after the cessation of hostilities. In 1882 
a tariff commission was appointed to visit dif- 
ferent sections of the country in the interest of 
tariff revision. The commission recommended 
a reduction of 20 per cent in rates. President 
Cleveland, in his message of Dec. 8, 1885 (VIII, 
341), recommended a reduction of the tariff, 
and his message of Dec. 6, 1887 (VIII, 580), 
was devoted exclusively to this topic. The 
Mills bill, framed largely in accordance with 
the President’s views, passed the House, but 
failed in the Senate. The Fifty-first Congress 
passed in 1890 an act raising the duties to an 
average of about 48 per cent on dutiable goods. 
The tariff act of 1894 became a law without the 
President’s signature, with an income-tax pro- 


vision, which was declared unconstitutional by ~ 


the Supreme Court. In 1897 the Dingley law 
was passed, which imposes the highest rates 


of duty on many articles ever known in our ™ 


history. 

Tariff. (See Foreign Import Duties; Import 

Duties. ) 

Tariff Acts. (See Import Duties. ) 
Tariff Commission discussed, VIII, 49, 135, 244. 
Tariff Laws. (See Import Duties. ) 
Tariff of— 
1816 referred to, IT, 1gt. 
1842 discussed and referred to, IV, 404, 451, 499, 
552, 647. 

1846 discussed and referred to, IV, 552, 647; V, 520. 
Tarrateen Indians. (See Abnaki Indians.) 
Tate, Jdmes H., consul at Buenos Ayres, nomina- 

tion of, and reasons therefor, IV, 42t. 
Tattnall, Josiah, mentioned, IT, 475. 


Taussig, Edward D., member of board of manage- 
ment of Government exhibit at World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition, IX, 4o1. 

Tawakaro Indians, treaty with, II, 395- 

Tax, Income. (See Income Tax.) 

Tax, Poll. (See Poll Tax.) 

Taxation.—The exaction of money from the in- 
dividual for the use of the state is a function 
of all forms of government. The generally 
accepted theory of taxation in America is that 
money to be used in the service of all the citi- 
zens of the state is justly raised by taxation; 
that a tax which does not bear equally upon 
all or which. bearing equally upon all, is used 


only for the benefit of a few is unjust. The 


direction taken by all efforts at tax reform 
is td self-taxation—i. e., the community as 
a whole to decide what is required of each in- 
dividual for the public expense. Out of this 
principle grew the doctrine that no tax can 
be levied save by the rep i of the 
PCOS PESEARE DEVIC” It wasn defense of 
this principle that the American colonists ob- 
jected to the stamp tax imposed by Parliament 
and raised the claim that “‘taxation without 
representation is tyranny.” The tax levied by 


a conquering nation upon a vanquished foe is — 
tribute. Direct taxation is authorized by the 


Constitution in proportion to the population. 
The first direct tax was for $2,000,000, and was 
levied pro vata upon the sixteen States exist- 
ing in 1798. Others have since been levied, 
notably that of 1861, when $20,000,000 was levied 
in this manner for prosecuting the war. hree- 
fourths of thisamount was by act of Mar. 2, 1891, 
| refunded to the States. Congress is forbid- 
den by the Constitution to lay any tax or 
duty on exports (I, 26). States are forbidden 
to lay duties on either exports or imports, 
' but may resort to direct taxation. Until the 
Civil War the Federal Government relied 
chiefly upon duties upon imports for its'rev- 
enue, but since that time an internal-revenue 
tax has been collected. State taxation is di- 
rect and is assessed upon real and personal 
property, upon privileges, and upon indi- 
viduals or polls. Before 1800 most of the 
| States passed laws to regulate taxation. All 
except Delaware levied a tax on land, and nine 
of the original thirteen States collected a poll 
tax. The systems of county, State, and mu- 
nicipal taxation are numerous and constantly 
“changing. According to the contention of those 
who favor the single-tax theory, taxation 
should be solely upon land PaEace, exclusive 
of improvements. 
Taxation (see also Import Duties): 
Balance due from collectors, II, 5r. 
Consular reports on, VITI, 616. 
Direct, discussed, I, 275, 278. 
Increase in, IX, 114. 

Recommended, I, 142; VIT, 293. 
Internal-revenue stamps referred to, VI, 705. 
Joint resolution to correct clerical errors in 

internal-revenue act vetoed, VI, 270. 

On capital and deposits of banks, repeal of, 

recommended, VIII, 49. 
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- Faxation—Continued. ' Taylor, Zachary—Continued. Hate 


york, * 


Reduction in, VIII, 178. - } 
Recommended, VII, 148, 470; VIII, 49, 134, 244; 
IX, 39. 
Repeal of laws meade g, recommended, L 328; 
II, 20. — f 
Well-digested system of, Kelana sade I, 529. 
Taxes, Direct.—Section 8 of Article I of the Con- 
stitution authorizes Congress to lay and collect 
’ taxes. During the history of the Government 
it has not been deemed necessar’; to lay direct 
taxes but five times—in 1798, 1813, 1815, 1816, 
and 1861. The last time was during the Civil 
War, when a direct tax of $20,000,000 was lev- 
ied, to be proportionately assessed against all 
lots of ground with their improvements and 
dwelling houses. The operation of the act 
was suspended July 1, 1862, and by an act of 
Mar. 2, 1891, $15,000,000 of this amount was re- 
funded to the States. 
were levied on houses, lands, and slaves. 
Taylor, Arlanta T., bill granting pension to, re- 
turned, VIII, 539. 
Taylor, David, claim of, referred to, V, 142. 
Taylor, Horace A., mentioned, IX, gor. 
Taylor, John, act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 433. 
Taylor, John, commissioner to treat with Indi- 
ans, nomination of, I, 338. 
Taylor, Margaret S., resolution of Congress on 
death of husband transmitted to, V, 60. 
Taylor, N. P., register in land office at St. comes 
conduct of, referred to, IV, 157. 
Taylor, Nathaniel G., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, VI, 629. 
Taylor, Zachary 
States): 
Admission of California and New Mexico into 
Union discussed by, V, 19, 26. 
Annual message of, V, 9. 
Biographical sketch of, V, 3. 
Commander of American forces in war with 
Mexico, I'V, 441. 
Assignment of command to, referred to, IV, 
449. 
Brevet rank of major-general conferred 
upon, referred to, IV, 449. 
Correspondence with, referred to, IV, 519, 565, 
68. 
Tienes from, regarding battles of Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma, IV, 445, 450. 
Compensation paid to, by Government referred 
to, IV, 606. 
Death of— 
Announcement of, to Vice-President and 
reply, V, 51. 
Announcements of, and honors to be paid 
memory of, V, 51. 
Communication to Senate from Vice-Presi- 
dent, V, 52. 
Funeral arrangements, V, 56. 
Referred to, V, 77. 
Remains of, removal of, referred to, V, 75. 
Resolutions of— 
Congress on, to be transmitted to Mrs. 
Taylor, V, 60. 
House and Senate on, V, 55. 
Special message regarding, V, 64. 


(twelfth President United 


The earlier direct taxes — 


Exequatur issued soma of eapetici vevoked by 
V, 50. Lye : 
Finances discussed by, V,17,00 
Foreign policy discussed by, y, 10, 57. 
Inaugural address of; Vjqo) juo2f) oof wd beating 
Mentioned) II, sizshbV, 320. wm .!-simerfgsils or 
Neutrality laws Glasivad bys ss TO, dk 


ei rte 


Portrait of, V,2. hick doen 
Proclamations of— ; ig 
Exequatur issued konbat of Spain verioiged? 
V, 50. 
Military expedition against Drobitides of 
Mexico, Vj 7. 


Ports of delivery constituted, V, 50. 
Remains of, removal of, referred to, V, 75. ° 
State of the Union discussed by, V,9. 
Subtreasury system discussed by, en ven 
Tariff discussed by, V, 18. 

Veto power of President eicises by, 'V, 23- 
Tea: , ; 
Duties on— 

Recommended by President— 

Grant, VII, 349. 

Hayes, VII, 470, 559: 

Polk, V,516, 555." 

Repeal of, recommended, vir, 107. 

Growth and culture of, recommended, VII, 626. 
Tehuantepec, Isthmus of, transit ey across: 
Discussed by President— 

Buchanan, V, 586. 

Cleveland, VIII, 327, 371. 

Fillmore, V, 81, 120, 166, 

Pierce, V, 233, 368. 

Polk, IV, 538. 

Taylor, V, 16, 42. i ; 
Measures for protection of American citizens 

and property in, recommended, V, 517, 538, 

569. 

Referred to, V, 157, 487. 
Treaty regarding, with— 

Great Britain, V, 42, 81, 370, 410, 586. 

Mexico, V, 106, 120. 

Ratification of, opposed by President 

Pierce, V, 233. 

Rejection of, by Mexico discussed, V, 166. 
Telegraph, The, outrages committed on, ITI, 478. 
Telegraph Lines (see also Atlantic Telegraph; 

International Ocean Telegraph): 

Contract for use of, by Post-Office Department 

recommended, IX, 127, 199. 

Government control of, discussed by Presi- 
dent— 

Arthur, VIII, 141, 182. 

Grant, VII, 150, 198, 250. 

Harrison, Benj,, IX, 127, 199. 

Military possession of, taken by United States, 

VI, 108; 

Operation of, discussed, VII, 343. 
Pacific telegraph referred to, VI, 128, 181, 244. 
Proposed overland, between America and 

Europe discussed, VI, 244. 

Union of postal system and, discussed. 

Government control of, ante.) 

Ten-Hour System. (See Hours:of Labor.) 
Tennessee.—One of the United States; nick- 
names, ‘‘The Volunteer State,” “‘ The Big Bend 


(See 
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5”, motto, “Agriculture; OS at cehitl Sonnet une Loy otro eee? 
dies between lat. 35° and 36°35’ north and long. 


81° 37/ and 90° 15’ west. Tennessee is bounded 
on the north by Kentucky and Virginia, on the 
east and southeast by North Carolina (sepa- 
rated by the Great Smoky and Bald ranges of 
the Alleghanies), on the south by Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi, and on the west by 

Arkansas and Missouri (separated by the Mis- 

sissippi River). The eastern portion of the 

State is mountainous, while the extreme west- 

ern part, bordering on the Mississippi River, 

consists of a flat alluvial plain, where vegeta- 
tion grows with almost tropical luxuriance. 

Between these two extremes are the valley of 

the Tennessee in its southern course, an im- 

portant agricultural region, and the Cumber- 

land Plateau, a table-land with an elevation 
of 2,000 feet. Extending from this plateau 
to the Tennessee River in its northern course 
through the State lies the great central basin, 
sometimes calied the Garden of the State. 
West of the Tennessee Valley rises another 
fertile plateau before the descent to the 
lowlands of the Mississippi. The leading 
productions are indian corn, wheat, cotton 
and tobacco, and live ‘stock. Manufactures 
of cotton goods and iron have grown up 
since the Civil War. The first permanent 
settlement was made in 1769 at Wautauga by 
immigrants from North Carolina. When North 

Carolina proposed to cede this territory to the 

General Government these settlers objected 

and organized a State underthe nameof Frank- 

lin (q.v.). This government was overthrown 
and a Territory was organized in 1790. The 

State was admitted to the Union June'r, 1796. 

In January, 1861, a proposal to secede from the 

Union was defeated by popular vote, but car- 

ried in the election of June 8 of the same year. 

The State was the scene of some of the fiercest 

battles of the Civil War, including those of 

Island No. 10, Nashville, Lookout Mountain, 

Murfreesboro, Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Mis- 

sionary Ridge, etc. It was readmitted to the 

Union in 1866. Area, 42,050 sq. miles; popu- 

lation (1900), 2,020,616. 

Tennessee (see also Confederate States; Mem- 
phis) : 

Amendment to Federal Convention, ratifi- 
cation of referred to, I, 259. 

Commanding officers in, instructions to, as to 
conduct of war, VI, 275. 

East Tennessee Relief Association. Address 
regarding relief for people in eastern sec- 
tion of, discussed, VI, 204. 

Home of Andrew Jackson tendered Govern- 
ment by, V, 421. 

Insurrection in, declared suppressed by proc- 
lamation, VI, 317. 

Joint resolution restoring, to Union approyed 
and discussed, VI, 395. 

Major-General Jackson conducts operations 
against Indian allies of Great Britain, I, 548. 

Murders committed by Indians in, X, 44. 

‘Ratification of amendment to Federal Con- 
stitution by, referred to, I, 250. 


Relief for people in eastern section of, and _ 
address of East Tennessee Relief Associa- 


tion regending, disenaaes, VI, 21¢- “t 
Volunteers of— byte Crea al 
AR ee ac eer PE 
Government pay the, III, 235, 255- iy laf 


Number of, in Indian wars greater than her 
at in i oka Nae ee 


Pts of, under Maj. Gen. gecksindl 
against Indian allies of Great Britain, I, 
548. ‘ « y y 

Recommendation that Government pay ex- 
penses incurred by, IIE, 235, 255- } 

Tennessee Bond Cases.—A series of 17 cases ded 
cided by the United States Supreme Court in 
1885. In 1852 the Tennessee legislature passed 
an act making certain railroad bonds a statu- 
tory lien upon the property on which they 
were issued. Holders of State bonds after- 
wards brought suit to establish theirlien upon, © 
the property in question. The Supreme Court 
held that the lien was created for the benefit. 
of the State and not of the holders of mentor 
bonds issued under that act. 

Tennessee River: 

Canal from the Altamaha to, referred to, 1, 464 

Survey of, referred to, I, 565. I 

Tenure-of-Office Act.—Under the terms of the 
Constitution the power of making appoint- © 
ments is vested in the President, to be exer- 
cised with the advice and consent.of the Sen-.) 
ate. In the course of his disputes with Con- 
gress President Johnson was charged with a 
corrupt use of the power of appointment and 
removal, and on the first day of the second 
session of the Thirty-ninth Congress a bill was 
introduced “‘to regulate the tenure of certain 
civil offices.” It was passed over the President’s 
veto. Mar. 2, 1867, and was repealed in 1887. 
This act provided that, with certain excep- 
tions, every officer appointed with the concur- 
rence of the Senate should retain his office 
until a successor should be in like manner 
appointed. Johnson was impeached for vio- 
lating the act in 1868 with regard to Secretary 
of War Stanton. 

Tenure-of-Office Act: 

Discussed by President— 

Cleveland, VIII, 380. 

Johnson, VI, 569. 

Interpretation of, referred to, VI, 523. 

Repeal of, recommended, VI, 673; VII, 38, 605. 

Vetoed, VI, 492. 

Terceira, claims of United States against Portu- 
gal arising out of blockade of, II, 535, 550; III, 
24. 

Terrill, William R., brigadier-general in Army, 
nomination of, and reasons therefor, VI, 16r. 

Territorial Expansion: 

Annexation discussed. (See Alaska; Califor- 
nia; Cuba; Florida; Gadsden Purchase; Ha- 
waiian Islands; Louisiana Purchase; New 
Mexico; Philippine Islands; Puerto Rico; St. 
John Island; St. Thomas Island; Santo Do- 
mingo; Texas; Yacatan.) 


{|= 
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Foreign policy discussed by President—__ 
Addms, ae eli I, 238. wee af 
Adams, J. Q., II, 296, 302, 318, 329, 337) 356, 384. 
Nee ae 435, 467, 506, 510, 535, 558, 561, 642, 


Cleveland, VIII, 3273 o. 435, 439, 441, 652s 
531, 632, 636, 655, 716. 

Fillmore, V, 78, 120,165,179. =” 

Grant, VU, 31, 52, 61, 64, 96, 99, 128, 147) 189, 222, 
238, 291, 336, 411. 

Harrison, Benj., EX, 10, 183, 315, 348. . 

Harrison, W.H., IV, 18. 

Hayes, VII, 466,:468. 

Jackson, II, 596; III, 3, 105, 151, 159, 237, 265, 
281. 

Jefferson, ‘EA 358, 361. 

Johnson, VI, 366, 383, 579, 688, 690. 

Lincoln, VI, 47, 54,126, 243. 

‘McKinley, X, 23, 55, 70, 82; 

Madison, I, 467, 488. 

Monroe, ITI, 4, 13,55, 58,70, 103, 116, 193, 218, 222, 
248, 260. 

Pierce, V, 198, 212, 274, 331, 371. 

Polk, IV, 379, 386, 398, Agfr 472, 487, 511, 536, 581, 
587, 594, 630. 

Taylor, V, to, 17. 

Tyler, IV, 37,196, 211, 307, 316, 318, 323, 337; 349 


353- 
Van Buren, III, 373, 485, 531, fon. 


Washington, I, 128, 22r. 


Territories.—At the close of the Revolttionary 


‘War several of the States had claims to exten- 
sive tracts of land beyond their western bor- 
ders. The claim was set up that these territo- 
ries belonged to the United States, as having 
been won by all in common. Between 1781 
and 1802 all these outlying tracts passed by 
acts of cession under the jurisdiction of the 


United States. Subsequent additions have been 


made by purchase ortreaty. (See Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Gadsden Purchase, Louisiana 
Purchase, Oregon, Texas, ete.) The Continen- 
tal Congress resolved that the western terri- 
tory to be ceded to the United States ‘‘shall 
be settled and formed into distinct republican 
States, which shall become members of the 
Federal Union and have the same rights of 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence as the 
other States.” The Northwest Territory was 
organized in 1787, the Southwest in 1790. An 
organized Territory has a governor, appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, for 4 years, anda legisla- 
ture composed of a council and a house of rep- 
resentatives chosen every 2years by the people. 
A delegate to Congress is elected by the people 
for 2 years. Yerritorial legislation is subject 
to Congressionalcontrol. Territorialcourtsare 
provided for, the judges of which are appointed 
by the President for 4 years and confirmed by 
the Senate, and over which the United States 
Supreme Court has appellate jurisdiction. 


Territories (see also the several Territories): 


Act to pay moneys collected under direct tax 
of 1861 to States, District of Columbia, and, 


vetoed, VIII, 837. 


Admission of, into Union discussed and recom: 
“mendations regarding, V, 502) 555-, site 

Affairs in, discussed oy Pregident=— 0 
Grant, VII, 203. t , ‘ i 
Harrison, Benj. IX, 205. * 

Courts of, appeals from, to Supreme Court, 
recommendations regarding, VIII, 354. P 

Distribution of arms, ordnance stores, ete. to 
District of Columbia and, regulations regard- 

ing, VIII, 574; IX, 27. 

Judges in, authority of, as Federal acces re- 
ferred to, IV, 418. 

Mineral resources of, discussed, VI, 129. 


» 
» 


Miners in, act for protection of, discussed . 


and recommendations regarding, IX, 228, 
Northwest of Ohio referred to, I, 150, 191. 
Officers in, absence of, referred to and orders 

regarding, VI, 522; VII, 141, 

Power of legislatures of, to. authorize corpo- 
rations te issue bonds referred to, III, 540. 

Roads within, power to construct, discussed, V, 
216, 

Slavery in, discussed, (See Slavery.) 

South of Ohio— 

Admission into Union sought by, I, 197, 

Referred to, I, 191. 
Supreme Court decision regarding ee in. 

(See Slavery.) 

Transfer of affairs of, from State Dee ieianent. 
to Interior PS LORER EDS recommended, VII, 
106, I9I. 

Terry, Alfred H., report of, on disaster to forces 

under Gen. Custer transmitted, VIT, 373. 

Terry, David S., assault by, upon Justice Field, 

discussed, IX, 42. 

Terry, Elias S., commissioner to adjudicate claim 

of David Taylor, V, 142. 

Teton Indians, treaty with, I, 346. _ : 
Texan War. (See Wars, Foreign.) — 
Texas.—The largest of the United States; nick- 
name, ‘‘The Lone Star State.” It lies be- 
tween lat, 25°51’ and 36° 30/ north and long. 
93° 27’ and 106° 40’ west. It is bounded on the 
north by Oklahoma and the Indian Territory, 
~ on the northeast by Arkansas, on the east by 

Arkansas and Louisiana, on the south and 

southeast by the Gulf of Mexico, on the south 

and southwest by Mexico, and on the west by 

New Mexico. It consists of a low coast region 

in the southeast, west of this a prairie country, 

a hilly region, elevated plainstothe north and 

west, and a mountainous country west of the 

Pecos River. It is an important agricultural 

State, the leading products being cotton, corn, 

live stock, sugar, and rice. La Salle made a 

landing at Matagorda Bay and built a fort in 

1685. Several missions were established by 

the Spaniards in the eighteenth century. By 

the treaty of 1819-1821 with Spain the United 

States surrendered her claim that Texas was 

included in the Louisiana Purchase. Mean- 

while Mexico had declared her independence 

of Spain, and Texas with Coahuila formed a 

State of the Mexican Republic. Texasseceded 

from Mexico, proclaiming her independence 

Mar. 2, 1836. After the defeat of the Mexican 
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forces under Santa Anna by Gen. Houston in — 


the battle of San Jacinto, Apr. 21, 1836, the Re- 
public of Texas was recognized by England, 
France, Belgium, and the United States. An- 
nexation was accomplished by a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress Dec. 29, 1845. The dispute 
over the western boundary led to the Mexican 
War. Mar. 25, 1850, Texas ceded to the United 
States all claims to territory outside her pres- 
ent limits, receiving therefor $10,000,000, An 
ordinance of secession was passed Feb. 1, 1861. 
The State was readmitted to the Union Mar. 
30, 1870. Area, 265,780 sq. miles; population 
(1900), 3,048,710. 
Texas (see also Confederate States): 
Acquisition of, not attempted by conquest, IV, 
487. 
~ Act— 

Authorizing special seed distribution in 
drought-stricken counties in, vetoed, VIII, 
557- 

To constitute new division of judicial district 
of, etc., vetoed, IX, 753. 

Admission of, into Union— 

Constitution adopted by, IV, 386, 416. - 

Discussed. (See Annexation of, fost.) 

Foreign interference discussed, IV, 387. 

Withdrawal of application for, referred to, 
III, 488. 

Annexation of, to United States— 

Correspondence regarding, referred to, IV, 
314, 315. : 

Desired by, III, 237, 268. 

Discussed by President— 

Polk, IV, 379, 386, 479, 487. 
Tyler, IV, 307, 316, 318, 323, 340, 353. 

Information regarding, desired by Senate 
refused, IV, 382. 

Not an offense to Mexico, IV, 479. 

Protest of Mexico against, referred to, IV, 
388. 

Question of, presented to people of, IV, 343, 

487. : 
Immediate annexation favored, IV, 344, 487. 
Referred to, ITI, 370, 476; IV, 357, 633. 
Terms of, accepted by, IV, 386, 487. 
Annexation treaty with United States— 

Consent of Mexico to, not required, IV, 318, 
324, 342. 

Debts of, to be assumed by General Govern- 
ment, IV, 344. 

Discussed and referred to, IV, 307, 316, 318, 
323, 340, 353- 

Opposition to, discussed, IV, 318, 323. 

Ratification of, regarded by Mexico asa dec- 
laration of war by United States, IV, 317. 

Referred to, IV, 322, 341. 

Rejection of, by Senate discussed, IV, 323. 

Transmitted, IV, 307. 

Armistice between Mexico and, referred to, IV, 

319. 

Army of United States sent to protect territory 

of, from invasion, IV, 388, 411. 

Boundary dispute regarding Greer County. 

(See Greer County.) 

- Boundary line of, IV, 313. 
Boundary line of, with Louisiana, II, 394. 


Texas—Continued. By 


apeqed bat rohEy of 


Boundary line of, with New Maxine, V, 28, 30, 
48, 49, 65, 73) 92- 
Proposition of United States regarding es- 
tablishment of, accepted, V,94. 
Proclamation regarding, V, 107. 
' Views of President wes on settlement 
of, V, 67, 94 
Boundary ne of United States with— ~ 
Appropriation for expenses of marking, rec- 
ommended, V, 306. 
Convention regarding, ITT, 467, 488, 489,533, 605. 
Commissioners appointed uider, ut, Recto 
605; IV, 79. 
Final decision of, IV, gl. 
Demarcation of, referred to, IV, 104, 150. 
Proposition for establishment of, accepted 
by, V, 94- 
Proclamation regarding, V, 107. 

Referred to, VIII, 203. - : 
Brazos Santiago, commerce of, referred to, V, 74. 
Civil and political condition of, discussed, III, 

265. 

Referred to, ITI, 230, 238, 277. 

Civil authority of Mexico in, expelled, III, 268. 
Claims of, against United States, IV, 345, 401. 

Payment of, in stock discussed, V, 125. - 
Claims of, to portion of New Mexico discussed. 

(See Boundary line of, with New Mexico, 

ante). 

Claims of United States against, ‘convention for 
adjustment of, ITT, 469. : 
Commercial relations with, IV, 111. 

Treaty regarding, IV, 177. 

Constitution of, ratification of, referred ch IV, 
386. 
Letter regarding, referred to, IV, 416. 


_ Correspondence— 


Regarding title to, IV, 320. 
With Mexico regarding, IV, 161. 
Debts of— 
Referred to, IV, 357: 
To be assumed by United States, IV, 344. 
Defense and improvement of coast of, re- 
ferred to, IV, 454. 
Diplomatic agents of, accredited to United 
States, IV, 322. 
Disorders on frontier of. (See Rio Grande 
River.) 
Frontiers of, increase of cavalry force on, re- 
ferred to, VII, 418. 
Government established in, IIT, 268. 
Governor of, letter of, regarding extension of 
civil jurisdiction discussed, V, 67. 
Referred to, V, 73. 
Independence of— 
Acknowledgment of, by Santa Anna re- 
ferred to, IV, 480. 
Conditional agreement of Mexico to ac- 
knowledge, discussed, IV, 389. 
Discussed by President— 
Jackson, III, 265. 
Referred to by President McKinley, X, 
62. 
Polk, IV, 480, 
Tyler, IV, 260. 
Recognized by United States, IIT, 281. 


Index 


Texas—Continued. 
Indians in— 
Assignment of lands to, recommended, V, 
174. 
Colonization of, referred to, V, 300. 
Insurrection in, termination of, proclaimed, 
VI, 434. 
. Correction of date in, by proclamation, VI, 
549- 
Invasion of United States frontier by armed 
force from, ITT, 509. 
Judicial authority of, interference of military 
forces with, referred to, V, 30, 47. 
Mexico threatens to renew war with, discussed, 
IV, 341, 353. 
Military aid ito be furnished to, by United 
States referred to, IV, 321. 
Military force on frontier of, referred to, IV, 
320; VII, 472. 
_ Minister of United States to— 
Nomination of, ITI, 282. 
Referred to, IV, 322. 
Principles of civii liberty destined to flourish 
in, VI, 79. 
Prisoners rescued from jail in Starr County, by 
Mexicans referred to, VII, 456. 
Provisional governor for, appointed and res- 
toration of, into Union discussed, VI, 321. 
Referred to, VII, 46. 
Reconstruction of— 
Referred to, VII, 46. - 
Time for submitting constitution to voters 
proclaimed, VII, 17. 
Referred to, VII, 29. 
Relations with, IV, 90, 161, 315. 
Treaties of, with France and Great Britain Te- 
ferred to, IV, 357, 359, 447- 
Treaty with, IV, 177, 307, 315. 
War with Mexico. (See Warts, Foreign.) 
Texas, Department of, neutrality laws of United 


States and Mexico violated in, and action of. 


United States discussed, EX, 445. 
Texas Fever among cattle discussed, IX, 455, 525. 


Texas vs. White et al.—A case before the Su- 


preme Court of the United States in which 
the acts of secession of the Southern States 
were declared void and the rights of a State of 
the Union held to be unimpaired by the acts 
of a revolutionary government within the 
State. In 1851 the United States issued to the 
State of Texas 5,000 coupon bonds for $1,000 
each, payable to the State of Texas or bearer, 
with interest at 5 per cent semiannually, in 
settlement of certain boundary claims. Some 
of these bonds were seized by the officers of 
the State government during the Civil War 
and sold to White & Chiles and others of New 
York. ‘the bonds were payable only when in- 
dorsed by the governor. The State conven- 
tion in 1866 passed an ordinance looking to the 
” recovery of these bonds. An act passed in Oc- 
tober of that year authorized the governor to 
proceed in his discretion to carry out this 
intention. The agent appointed by the exec- 
utive procured the filing of a bill the same 
year asking for an injunction and the recovery 
of the bonds in question. The case came be- 
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fore the Supreme Court of the United States 
at the December term, 1868, on the original bill. 
The injunction was granted on the general 
ground that the action of a revolutionary State 
government did not affect the right of Texas 
as a State of the Union having a government 
acknowledging her obligations to the Federal 

Constitution. The court pronounced the act 
of secession void, Chief Justice Chase render- 
ing the opinion. Justice Grier dissented on 
all the points raised and decided. Justices 
Swayne and Miller concurred in dissenting on 
the capacity of the State of Texas, “in her 
present condition,” to waive on an original 

suit. On the merits of the case they united 
with the majority. Further hearing was ac- 
corded to certain parties, and both complain- 
ant and defendants were granted liberty in 
the decree to apply for further directions in 
its execution. In one place in the court’s 
opinion the Chief Justice said it was a his- 
torical fact that in 1862 the government of 
Texas in control was its only actual govern- 
ment, its acts in almost all respects valid, 

though unlawful and revolutionary as to the 
United States. December, 1869, the additional 
part of this celebrated case, known in the 

reports as Texas vs. Hardenberg, arose, the 

Chief Justice deciding for the court that upon 

the whole case the decree must be for the 

complainant as to the bonds claimed by Har- 
denberg. Further decisions of the Supreme 

‘Court on additional portions of the case are as 

follows, briefly: December, 1870, 7x re Paschal, 

Justice Bradley delivering the court’s judg- 

ment, it was ordered that the motion to com- 

pel George W. Paschal to pay to the clerk of 
the court the money received by him be de- 

nied. An order was granted to discharge him 

as solicitor and counsel for the complain- 

ant in the second case. October, 1874, Jz re 
Chiles, Justice Miller rendering the court's 

opinion, Justices Field and Hunt dissenting, 

it was ordered that Chiles pay a fine of $250 

and the costs of the proceeding and stand 

committed to the marshal’s custody until the 

same be paid. This was for contempt in dis- 

obeying the court’s decree. 

Textiles and Glass, report on cost of producing, 
in United States and Europe transmitted, IX, 
239. 

Thacher, John M., report of, on International 
Patent Congress referred to, VII, 261. 

Thames (Canada), Battle of.—After Perry’s victory 
over the British fleet on Lake Erie, Gen. Harri- 
son completed his preparations for the invasion 
of Canada. Sept. 21, 1813, the embarkation of 
the army on Perry's transports began. On 
the afternoon of the 27th the Army of the 
Northwest, consisting of 5,000 men, under the 
immediate command of Gen. Harrison and 
Gen. Shelby, governor of Kentucky, landed at 
Amherstburg (Malden), but found that Proc- 
tor’s army, about 800 regulars and 1,200 Indi- 
ans, had fledinland. Harrison started in hot 
pursuit. In response to the repeated demands 
of Tecumseh the British made a stand about’ 
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8 miles north of the ses ‘Thames. Here 
they were attacked on Oct. 5 by about 3,000 


Americans. A short but decisive battle took, 


place, in which the British and Indians were 


completely routed and Chief Tecumseh was - 


killed. The precise number of casualties in 
this battle is not known. The American 


loss was probably about 15 killed and twice | 


that number wounded. ‘The British lost about 
18 killed, 26 wounded, and 600 taken prisoners, 
of whom 25 were officers, Proctor made his 
escape. Thirty-three dead Indians were found 
upon the field after the battle. 
Thanks of Congress: 
‘Tender of, recommended to— 
Alden, James, VI, 76. 
Bailey, Theodorus, VI, 76. 
Baldwin, Charles H., VI, 76. 
Bell, Henry H., VI, 76. 
Boggs, Charles S., VI, 76. 
Breese, K. Randolph, VI, 76. 
Caldwell, Charles H.B., VI, 76. 
Craven, Thomas T., VI, 76. 
Crosby, Pierce, VI, 76. 
Cushing, William B., VI, 256. 
Dahlgren, John A., VI, 83. 
Davis, Charles H., VI, 83. 
De Camp, John, VI, 76. 
Dewey, George, ete., X, 72, 
Donaldson, Edward, VI, 76. 
Du Pont, Samuel F,, VI, 64, 70. 
Farragut, David G., VI, 75. 
Foote, Andrew H., VI, 82. 
Goldsborough, Louis M., VI, 65. 
Guest, John, VI, 76. 
Harrell, Abram, VI, 76, 
Harrison, Napoleon, VI, 76. 
Hobson, Richmond P., X,81. 
Lardner, James L,, VI, 83. 
Lee, Samuel P., VI, 76. 
Morris, George U., VI, 144. 
Morris, Henry, VI, 76. 
Newcomb, Frank H., etc., X, 77. 
Nichols, Edward F., VI, 76. 
Porter, David D., VI, 76, 83, 151. 
Preble, George H., VI, 76. 
Queen, Walter W., VI, 76. 
Ransom, George M., VI, 76. 
Renshaw, William B., VI, 76. 
Rodgers, John, VI, 191. 
Rowan, Stephen C., VI, 83. 
Russell, John H., VI, 76. 
Smith, Albert N., VI, 76. 
Smith, Melancton, VI, 76. 
Smith, Watson, VI, 76. 
Stringham, Silas H., VI, 83. 
Swartwout, Samuel, VI, 76. 
Wainwright, Jonathan M., VI,76. 
Wainwright, Richard, VI, 76. 
Winslow, Jobn A., VI, 256. 
Woodworth, Selim E., VI, 76. 
Worden, John L,., VI, 143. 
Tendered to— 
Dewey, George, ete., X, 73. 
Reply of, X, 77. 
Grant, Ulysses S., VI, 231. 
Lyon, Nathaniel, étc., VI, 99, 


Thanks of President: wits 

Tendered to— th? 
Burnside, Ambrose E., VI, 104. eet 
Canby, Edward R.S., VI, 239. 

Dewey, George, etc., X, 343, 354- 
Referred to, X, 72. . od 
Farragut, David G., VI, 239. : 
Foote, Andrew H., VI, 104. 
Goldsborough, Louis M., VI, 104. 
Granger, Gordon, VI, 239. raat 
Grant, Ulysses $., VI,104. 
Merritt, Wesley, etc., * 354- y thie jiits 
Militia of— “y? 
Illinois, VI, 241. 
Indiana, VI, 241. 
Iowa, VI,.241. 
Ohio, VI, 239. 
Wisconsin; VI, 241. 
Sampson, William T., etc., X, 348. 
Shafter, William R, etc., X, 349, 352. : 
Sherman, William T., VI, 238. 
Wool, John E., VI, 112. 
Worden, John L,., VI, 112. 

Thanksgiving Proclamations of President— 
Adams, John, I, 268, 284. 

Arthur, VIII, 36, 123, 159, 225. 

Cleveland, VIII, 310, 491, 571, 743; TX, 433, 511, 
593; 695. 

Grant, VII, 18, 92, 138, 178, 228, a7, 325, 392, 
397. 

Harrison, Benj., IX, 19, ror, 162, gos. 

Hayes, VII, 457, 490, 548, 599. 

Johnson, VI, 332, 438, 550, 660... 

Lincoln, VI, 89, 170, 172, 228. 

McKinley, X, 245, 266, 293, 319. 

Madison, I, 513, 532,.558, 560. 

Roosevelt, X, 461. 

Washington, I, 64, 179. 

Thayer, Sylvanus, brevet colonel in Army, 
nomination of, and reasons , therefor, III, 
479. 

Thetis, The. (See Schley, Winfield S.) 

Thomas, Francis, agreement with Peru signed 
by, VII, 258. 

Thomas, George H., statue of, to be unveiled, 
VU, 557- 

Thomas, Lorenzo, Secretary of War ad interim, 
directed to act as, VI, 663. (See also VI, 621.) 

Thompson, Clark W., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, VI, 210. 

Thompson, Elizabeth, Carpenter’s painting of 
Lincoln and Cabinet at reading of Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation presented to Congress by, 
VII, 483. 

Thompson, Jacob: 

Order exempting, fromarrest during journey 
to Washington, VI, 237. 

Reward offered for arrest of, VI, 307: 

Revoked, VI, 353. 

Thompson, Richard W., claim of, for alleged sery- 
ices to Menominee Indians, V, 366. 

Thompson, Waddy, mentioned, IV, 233. 

Thompsons Island. (See Key West.) 

Thomson, Charles, informs Washington of his 
election as President, I, 42. 

Thorn, Owen, claim of, against Great Britain re- 
ferred to, VII, 10. 
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Thornton, James S., lieutenant-commander in 
Navy, ee STR of, recommended, 
VI, 257. f 

Thornton, Sir Réwardy umpire of commission to 
adjudicate differences between Mexico and 
United States, VII, 4o5. 

Thornton, William, commissioner. of oki aia 
ton City, I, 314, 

_ Thrasher, John S.: 

Imprisonment of, at Havana, V, 140, 
Trial and sentence of, referred to, V, 141. 

Three-Cent Piece.—A small silver coin author- 
ized by Congress in 1851. It was coined from 
1851 to 1873, inclusive, with the exception of the 
year 1857. 
grains, but in 1853 this was reduced to 11.52 
grains. The 3-cent coin was legal tender to 
the amount of go cents. Mar. 3, 1865, Congress 
authorized another 3-cent piece, to be made of 
an alloy of copper and nickel. With the ex- 
ception of the year 1877 this piece was coined 
continuously till 1890. Its weight was 30 
grains. 

Three-Dollar Piece.—A gold coin of the United 
States, authorized in 1853. Its coinage was 
begun the next year and continued till 1890. 
The weight of the coin was 77.4 grains, and it 
was legal tender to an unlimited amount. 


Thurston, Lorin A.: 
Hawaiian minister to United States, recall of, 
discussed, IX, 633. 5 


Member of commission concluding treaty for 
annexation of Hawaiian Islands, IX, 348. 

Representative of provisional government of 
Hawaiian Islands, referred to, IX, 474. 

Ticonderoga, The, cruise of, around the OVEN As 
VIII, 106. 

Ticonderoga (N. Y.), Capture of.—As soon as the 
events of Lexington and Concord became 
known it was decided by the Americans to 
seize the British fort at Ticonderoga, at the 
junction of Lakes George and Champlain, 
The place was garrisoned by 44 men under 
Capt. Delaplace. On the night of May 10, 
1775, Col. Ethan Allen, with other officers and 
270 Green Mountain boys, gained an entrance 
to the fort and Allen demanded its surrender, 
as traditionally reported, ‘‘in the name of the 
Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress,”’ 
Finding resistance useless, Delaplace surren- 
dered the garrison and 120 cannon, with mus- 
kets, ball, and powder. 
complete that not a man was lost. 

Tiffany, Nelson, act for relief of, vetoed, VII, 383. 

Tigre, Island of, seizure and occupation of, by 
Great Britain referred to, V, 32, 65. 

Tiller, Carter W., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 432. 

Tillinghast, Joseph L., correspondence regard- 
ing Dorr’s Rebellion, IV, 305. 

Tillman, Hezekiah, act to increase pension of, 
vetoed, VIII, 454. 

Timber-Culture Act.—An act passed by Congress 
Mar, 3,1873, for the promotion of forestry. It 
granted to settlers 160 acres of treeless land 
on condition that they plant and cultivate a 
certain number of forest trees. 


Its weight was originally 12.375, 


The surprise was so 


Timber-Culture Act: 
Act respecting repeal of, returned, Ix, 75. 
Repeal of, recommended, VIII, 183, 250, 522. 
Timber Lands. (See Lands, Timber. ) 


- Time, Regulation of. (See Taternafionsl Merid- 


ian Conference.) 


Timmons, William, eet at 28r. 
Tipton, John, treaty with Indians concluded bys 


TI, 365, 398. 

Titles. (See Lands, Indian.) 

Tobacco. (See Agricultural Products.) : 

Tobago, Island of, duties on vessels from, sus- 
pended by proclamation, IX, 163; X, 277, 

Tobey, E. S., member of Indian commission, 
VII, 23. 

Tod, David, minister to Rio de. camclat men- 
tioned, V, 24. 


Todd, Margaret B., act granting pension, to, 


vetoed, VIII, 713. 

Toledo, Ohio, proclamation granting privileges 
of other ports to, V, 326. 

Toledo War.—A bloodless dispute between Ohio 
and Michigan in 1835 over the territory which 
contained the city of Toledo. Just previousto 
Michigan’s making application for admission 
to the Union Ohio proposed to assume control 
of the disputed tract. Michigan passed an 
ordinance making the occupation of Toledo 
by Ohio authorities a penal offense and ap- 
pealed to the Federal Government to sustain 
the action. The militia were called out on 
both sides. When armed hostilities became 
imminent, Michigan was admitted as a State 
and awarded the Upper Peninsula inexchange 
for the Toledo tract in dispute. 

Toledo War, controversy regarding boundary 
between Ohio and Michigan known as, II, 68, 
610; III, 185, 188. 

Tompkins, C. H., member of court totry assassins 
of President Lincoln, etc., VI, 336. 

Tompkins, Daniel D., governor of New York, 
accounts of, referred to, II, 220, 233, 240. 

Tonawanda Indians, treaty with, V, 483. 

Tonga: . 
Treaty between Germany and Great Britain 

and, referred to, VIII, 536. 
Treaty with, VIII, 536. 

Tonkawa Indians, agreement between Cherokee 
Commission and, IX, 203, 214. 

Tonnage Duties. (See Vessels, Foreign.) 

Topeka. Constitution.—The enactment of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, which, it has been 
claimed, in effect repealed the Missouri Com- 
promise forbidding slavery north of 36°30’, left 
the question of slavery to be decided by the 
people of the Territories before admission. 
The proslavery and antislavery advocates at 
once began a struggle for supremacy. Oct. 23, 
1855, a constitutional convention representing 
the antislavery population of Kansas met at 
Topeka, This convention adopted the bound- 
aries ‘set by the Kansas-Nebraska bill, prohib- 
ited slavery after July, 1857, and conferred 
the right of suffrage on ‘“‘ white male citizens”’ 
and on ‘every civilized male Indian who has 
adopted the habits of the white man.” This 
convention was dispersed by Federal troops. 
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The bill to admit Kansas into the Union under 
the provisions of the Topeka constitution was. 
introduced in the House of Representatives 


by Daniel Mace, of Indiana, Apr. 7, 1856, and 
in the Senate by Lewis Cass, of Michigan, Mar. © 


24, ‘The bill passed the House, but failed in the 
Senate. (See also Lecompton Constitution; 
Wyandotte Constitution. ) 

Topeka Constitution. (See Kansas, Government 
of.) 

Topographical Corps: 

Increase in, recommended, II, 307; TIT, 255, 390- 

Internal improvements, operations of, in- 
trusted to, ITI, 559. 

Reorganization of, recommended, ITI, 169. 

Tornado, The. (See Virginius, The.) 

Torpedo Boats. (See Vessels, United States.) 

Torpedoes: 

Adoption and construction of, discussed, IX, 
324. 

Appropriation for trial with, recommended, 
VII, 350. 

Tortugas. (See Dry Tortugas.) 

Tory.—The terms ‘“ Whig” and “Tory” had 
been in use in English politics for a great 
many years anterior to the American Revolu- 
tion. The term ‘‘ Whig” designated the party 
opposing the royal prerogative and who were 
generally in favor of reforms; the term 
“Tory,” the party upholding the prerogative 
and adhering to old institutions. In our colo- 
nial days the term “Tory” was applied to 
those who were adherents of the Crown, and 
the term “Whig” to the opponents thereof, 
and so the American sympathizers were 
known as Whigs, the supporters of England 
as Tories. 

Totten, Joseph G., correspondence regarding 
water supply for Washington and George- 
town, V, 162. 

Tousig, Simon, claim of, to protection of United 
States, V, 228. 

Town.—A word derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
word “tun,” meaning ‘‘a place inclosed.” 
The suffix still clings to the names of many 
English towns. In the United States the word 
has a varying signification. In Pennsylvania 
it is applied to any municipal government. 
In New York, Wisconsin, and most of the West- 
ern States a town is a subdivision of a county, 
and is often called a township (q. v.), but the 
town is not necessarily always coextensive 
with the latter. In New England the town is 
the unit of civil organization,a county being 
simply an aggregation of towns. 

Town Meeting.—A peculiarly democratic institu- 
tion of New England and some of the newly 
formed Western States. Itis a meeting of the 
citizens to legislate for the town, levy taxes, 
elect the officers, usually a town clerk, select- 
men, a treasurer, assessors, constables, over- 
seers of the poor, and school commissioners. 
In some of the towns the cities, by their alder- 
men, are authorized to transact the business 

. formerly attended to by the town meeting. 
That it still has a legal existence was demon- 
strated as recently as 1881,when the Labor 


Reform Society of Boston secured a writ of | 


mandamus to compel the city authorities to 
call a town ance tee on Beeion, as ae by 


its charter. ~ bY wit terrae t 


Towns, Seaport, protection for, (See poe dai 
Public, provision for.) : 

Townsend, E. D., Asst. Adj.-Gen. signed forded for’ - 
release of Clement C. Clay, jr., April 17, 1866. 

Townshend Acts.—At the instance of Charles’ 
Townshend, chancellor of the exchequer, two 
acts were passed by the British Parliament 
providing for the appointment of commis-' 
sioners to enforce more effectually the laws . 
relating to taxes in the Colonies. They au- 
thorized writs of assistance’ and increased the 
duties on many articles already taxed, besides 
imposing others on glass, paper, colors, and 
tea. The object of these taxes was to support 
the civil government in the territories. 

Township.—In the older United States counties 
are divided, without reference to their inhabit- 
ants, into townships varying in size from 5 to 
io miles square. When in 1802 Col. Mansfield 
surveyed the Northwest Territory he divided 
the entire public domain into land districts, 
made up of a varying number of tracts each 6 
miles square. These were called townships. 
These townships were again divided into 36 
equal squares, called sections, of 1 sq. mile 
each and containing 640 acres. <A civil town- 
ship may include more or less than 1 township 
in area. 

Towson, Nathan, appointmentof, to artillery dis- 

cussed, IT, 112. 
Rejection of, discussed, IT, 126, 133. 

Tracy, Benjamin F., Secretary of Navy, men- 
tioned, IX, 324. 

Trade Dollar.—A silver coin issued by the United 
States from 1874 to 1878. It was coined for use 
in trade with China in competition with the 
Spanish and Mexican dollars. It was not in- 
tended for general circulation in the United 
States, though it was made a legal tender to 
‘the amount of $5 at the time of issue. The 
legal-tender provision was repealed in 1876. 
The weight of the trade dollar was 420 grains, 
while the standard American silver dollar 
weighed 412% grains. An act of Mar. 1, 1887, 
authorized the Treasurer to redeem in standard 
silver dollars all trade dollars presented dur- 
ing the following 6 months. 

Trade Dollars discussed, ITI, 180, 244. 

Trade-Marks: 

International convention at Paris on subject 
‘of, VIII, 127. 

‘Treaty regarding, with— 
Austria-Hungary, VII, 160, 
Belgium, VIII, 212, 235, 
Brazil, VII, 508. 

France, VII, 13. 
Germany, VII, 160, 188. 
Great Britain, VII, 456, 467. 
Italy, VIII, 202. 
Roumania, VIII, 89. 
Russia, VI, 689; VII, 266, 293. 
Spain, VIII, 109. 

Referred to, VIII, 170. 
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_ Trade of Foreign Powers. (See Commerce of 
Foreign Powers.) 

_ Trades Unions.—Combinations of workingmen 
tO enable each member to secure the conditions 


_ most favorable to labor. The accumulations 


of the capitalist, it is claimed, afford him an 
advantage which the laborer without associa- 
tion does not possess, The history of trades 
unionism in America began with the forma- 
tion of the International Typographical Union 
in 1852, followed in 1859 by the Machinists 
and Blacksmiths’ International Union and the 
Iron Moulders’ Union of North America, and 
later by various other unions and organiza- 
tions. The Knights of Labor, a secret order, 
was formed in 1869 in Philadelphia. It isin 
_ the nature of a trades union and includes all 
branches of labor. The American Federation 
of Labor, formed at Columbus, Ohio, in 1886, is 
one of the largest labor organizations in the 
world, uniting the trades and occupations in 
the United States. F 
Trading Establishments among Indians, IT, 197, 
198, 280. 
Recommended, I, 352, 354, 359, 448. 
Transcontinental, Memphis, El Paso and Pacific 
Railroad Co. referred to, VII, 52. 


- Fravers, Alice E., act granting pension to, ve- 


toed, VIII, 445. 

Yreason.—The Constitution of the United States 
declares that ‘‘treason against the United 
States shall consist only in levying war against 
them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. No person shall be 
convicted of treason unless on the testimony 
of two witnesses to the same overt act or on 
confession in open court’’ (I, 30). The pen- 
alty isdeath. Conspiracy alone does not con- 
stitute treason. A motion to give Congress 
the sole power of defining the crime of treason 
failed in the Convention of 1787. An act of 
Congress of July 17, 1862, provided for the lib- 
eration of the slaves of a person convicted of 
treason. At the close of the Civil War there 
were no prosecutions fortreason. Mostofthe 
State constitutions contain provisions similar 
to that of the National Constitution. A nota- 
ble instance of treason against a State was 
Dorr’s Rebellion (q: v.) in Rhode Island in 
1840-1842. Dorr was convicted, but was par- 
doned in 1852. A celebrated case of trial for 
treason is that of Aaron Burr, in 1807, which 
occurred at Richmond, Va., and resulted in the 
acquittal of Burr. 

Treason: 

Act to punish, etc., VI, 85, 93- 
Discussed by President Johnson, VI, 359. 

Treasury : 

Balances against collecting and disbursing 
agents referred to, III, 513. 

Condition of, discussed. (See Finances dis- 
cussed. ) 

Deficit in, discussed, IV, 102, 106, 226. 

Fraud practiced on, II, 454. 

Outstanding arrears due Government dis- 
cussed, II, 453; V, 214. 

Prize money in, V, 32. 
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Treasury—Continued. 

Receipts in, fluctuations in, shouid iG bie 
vented, ILI, 572. ‘ 

Statement of, (See Finances discussed. ) 

Surplus in— 

Application of, to— 

Educational purposes and internal im- 
provements recommended, I, 409, 456. 

Navy and national works recommended, 
III, 161; VIII, 179. 

Purchase of bonds recommended, VII, 31. 

Apportionment of, among States. (See 
States of the Union.) 

Discussed by President— — 

Arthur, VIII, 48, 134. 

Cleveland, VIII, 508, 580, 776, 787. 
Fillmore, V, 124, 178. 

Grant, VII, 31. 

Harrison, Benj., IX, 38, 114, 195. 
Jackson, IT, 451, 514; III, 161, 239. 
Jefferson, I, 409, 456. 

Pierce, V, 214, 285. 

Van Buren, III, 490. 

Joint resolution directing payment of, on 
public debt, reasons for applying pocket 
veto to, VIII, 488. 

Proposition to deposit, in banks throughout 
country discussed, VIII, 583. 

Treasury Board.—Feb. 17, 1776, the Continental 
Congress appointed a standing committee of 
5 members on ways and means. They were 
given power over the Treasury office of ac- 
counts, the committee of claims, and some 
minor bureaus and officials. This committee 
was known as the Treasury Board. ‘Two 
years later provision was made for a building 
in which to transact the business of the board, 
‘and the Treasury office of accounts was super- 
seded by a Comptroller, an Auditor, and a 
Treasurer, thus forming the germ of the 
present Treasury Department. ‘The office of 
Superintendent of Finance (q. v.) was created 
to take the place of this board in 1781. After 
a trial of 3 years this office was abolished and 
the board reestablished and continued until 
1789, when it was succeeded by the present 
Department. 

Treasury Building: 

Construction of, discussed, ITI, 396, 479. 
Destruction of, by fire, IIT, 29, 117, 125. 

Papers lost in, ITI, 29. 

Erection of new, recommended, III, 29, 117. 

Incendiaries of, difficulties attending convic- 
tion of, should be removed, ITI, 273. 

Plan of, discussed, ITI, 296. 

Treasury, Constitutional. (See Constitutional 
Treasury System.) 

Treasury Department.—After the Department of 
State the most important executive branch of 
the National Government. It is more com- 
plex and extensive than any other Depart- 
ment, and its head officer, though ranking 
second to the Secretary of State, is not infe- 
rior in influence and responsibility to that 
Secretary. The Treasury Department as at 
present constituted was established Sept. 2, 
1789, by an act of the First Congress, drawn 
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up by Alexander Hamilton with such preci- 
sion and comprehensiveness that few radical 
changes have since’ been found necessary. 
‘The law forbids the Secretary of the Treasury 
to engage in trade or commerce. He superin- 
tends the collection of the revenue, grants all 
warrants for moneys paid out of the Treasury 
in pursuance of appropriations made by law, 
and performs all such duties connected with 
the finances of the United States as are re- 
quired by law. His business embraces the 
management of the national debt, the na- 
tional currency and coinage, supervision of the 
national banks, the internal-revenue system, 
the customs revenue, the merchant marine, the 
light-house system, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, inspection of steam vessels, Life-Saving 
Service, and marine hospitals. There are 2 
Assistant Secretaries, and the routine work of 
the Department is divided among 8 divisions. 
The accounts for all receipts and disburse- 
ments by the United States or any of its of- 
ficers are, according to law, examined in the 
office of one of the 6 Auditors of the Treasury. 
The Auditor for the Treasury Department has 
charge of all accounts relating to the customs 
service, the public debt, internal revenue, 
Treasurer and assistant treasurers, mints and 
assay offices, Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Revenue-Cut- 
ter Service, Life-Saving Service, Light-House 
Board, Marine-Hospital Service, public build- 
ings, Steamboat-Inspection Service, Immigra- 
tion Service, Bureau of Navigation, Secret 
Service, and Alaskan fur-seal fisheries. The 
- Auditor for the War Department receives and 
examines all accounts of salaries and inciden- 
tal expenses of the Office of the Secretary of 
War and all bureaus and offices under his di- 
rection; all accounts relating to the military 
establishment, armories, and arsenals, na- 
tional cemeteries, fortifications, public build- 
ings and grounds under the Chief of Engi- 
neers, rivers and harbors, the Military Acad- 
emy, and all other business within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of War. The Auditor 
for the Interior Department examines all 
accounts relating to salaries and incidental 
expenses of the Office of the Secretary of the 
Interior and all offices and bureaus under his 
direction, and all accounts relating to army 
and navy pensions, Geological Survey, public 
lands, Indians, Architect of the Capitol, pat- 
ents, census, and all other business within the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Inte- 
tior. The Auditor for the Navy Department 
examines and settles all accounts of the Navy 
Department, including the Office of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and all offices and bureaus 
under his direction. The Auditor for the State 
and Other Departments examines and certifies 
all accounts of salaries and incidental expenses 
of the offices of the Secretary of State, the At- 
- torney-General, and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and of all bureaus under their direction, 
the diplomatic and consular service, the judi- 
ciary, United States courts, judgments of 


United States courts, Executive ‘Office, vit 
Service Commission, Interstate Dita et 
Commission, Department of Labor, istrict of 
Columbia, Fish Commission, Court of Claims 
and its judgments, Smithsonian Institution, 
Territorial governments, Senate, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Library of Congress, Public Print- 
ing, Botanic Garden, and all boards, commis- 
sions, and establishments of the Government 
not includedin any of the Executive Depart 
ments. ‘The Auditor for the Post-Office Depart- 
ment examines and adjusts all accounts relat- 
ing to the postal service. He superintends and 
when necessary takes legal measures to enforce 
the collection of all debts due the United States 
for the service of the Post-Office Department 
and all penalties imposed. All these accounts, 
after examination by an auditor, are referred 
tothe Comptroller ofthe Treasury for his exam- 
ination and approval. His decisions are final 
and conclusive upon the executive branch of 
the Government. The Register of the Treasury 
signs and issues all bonds, United States notes, 
and other securities, and receipts for their 
redemption, etc, The work of his office is per- 
formed in two divisions—first, the division of 
loans, and, second, the division of notes, cou- 
pons, and currency. The Comptroller of the 
Currency supervises the national-bank sys- 
tem. The Director of the Mint has charge of 
the coinage and kindred subjects. The Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue superintends 
the collection of internal taxes. The Solic- 
itor of the Treasury has charge of the detec- 
tion and punishment of frauds upon the cus- 
toms revenue and counterfeiting. He is the 
law officer of the Treasury Department. The , 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics makes an- 
nual reports on immigration, shipping, com- 
merce,etc. The Superintendent of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey has charge of the survey 
of the coast and inland rivers and publishes 
sailing maps and charts. The Marine-Hos- 
pital Service is in charge ofa Surgeon-Gen- 
eral. The Supervising Architect draws de- 
signs and looks after the erection of all public 
buildings. The Life-Saving Service and the 
inspection of steam vessels are each in charge 
of a special superintendent. ‘he Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing is under a chief and 
occupies a separate building. The Commis- 
sioner of Navigation is charged with superin- 
tendence of the merchant marine, the issuing 
of registers and enrollments, licenses of ves- 
sels, and the collection of tonnage taxes. The 
Treasurer of the United States is charged with 
the custody of all public moneys in the vaults 
at Washington and in the several subtreasuries 
in New York, Philadelphia, and other cities, 
The Department occupiesa large freestone and 
granite structure in the Ionian style of architec- 
ture, just east of the Executive Mansion, at 
Washington. It employs some 16,000 persons, 
about 3,500 of whom areat the capital. Follow- 
ing is a list of the Secretaries of the Treasury 
from the establishment of the Department: 
Alexander Hamilton, New York; Oliver Wol- 
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Gott jr” eouneeenit Samuel Dexter; Mas-  Treasiiry, Secretary of 


Ssachusetts; Albert Gallatin, Pennsylvania; 
_ George W. Campbell, Tennessee; Alexander 


” Georgia; Richard Rush, Pennsylvania; Samuel 
“D. Ingham, Pernidyigania’ ‘Louis MclI,ane, 


_ J. Dallas, Pennsylvania; William H. Crawford, » 


Delaware; William J. Duane, Pennsylvania; — 


Roger B. Taney, Maryland; Levi Woodbury, 
New Hampshire; Thomas Ewing, Ohio; Wal- 
_ter Forward, Pennsylvania; John C. Spencer, 
~ New York; George M. Bibb, Kentucky; Robert 
J. Walker, Mississippi; William M. Meredith, 
Pennsylvania, Thomas Corwin, Ohio; James 
Guthrie, Kentucky; Howell Cobb, Georgia; 
Philip F. Thomas, Maryland; John A. Dix, 
New York; Salmon P. Chase, Ohio; William 
P. Fessenden, Maine; Hugh McCulloch, In- 
diana; George S. Boutwell, Massachusetts; 
William A. Richardson, Massachusetts; Ben- 
' jamin H. Bristow, Kentucky; Lot M. Morrill, 
Maine; John Sherman, Ohio; William Win- 
dom, Minnesota; Charles J. Folger, New York; 
Walter Q. Gresham, Indiana; Daniel Manning, 
New York; Charles S. Fairchild, New York; 
Charles Foster, Ohio; John G. Carlisle, Ken- 
tucky; Lyman J. Gage, Illinois, and Leslie 
Mortimer Shaw, Iowa. 
Treasury Department: 
Appropriations for, transferred, 111, 35, 185, 
395, 555; IV, 51, 90, 272. 
Vacancy by death of head of, Px Mage 


Treasury Notes.—To meet the expenses of the 


War of 1812, $36,000,000 in Treasury notes bear- 
ing 52 per cent interest were issued. They 
were receivable for all dues to the Govern- 

. ment, but were not legal tender. Beginning 
with the panic of 1837 and extending through 
the Mexican War, $73,000,000 were issued, and 
following the panic of 1857 there was amt issue 
of $53,000,000, ‘Ihe exigencies of the Civil War 
required the issue of Treasury notes in large 
amounts. An act of Feb. 25, 1862, authorized 
the issue‘‘of $150,000,000 of such notes with a 
legal-tender character and not bearing inter- 
est. These were called greenbacks (q. v.). 
The United States seven-thirties, of which 
$830,000,000 were ‘ssued, were a variety of 
Treasury note. Treasury notes were issued to 
pay for the monthly purchases of bullion 
authorized by the Sherman Act of 1890. 

Treasury Notes: 

“Appropriation to meet outstanding, recom- 
mended, V, 542. 

Issuance of, I, 564; IV, 266. 

' Additional, discussed, VI, 149. 
Recommended, V, 458. 

Payment of silver, IX, 646, 744. 

Redemption of, referred to, ITT, 534. 

Reissuance of, prohibition on, should be re- 
moved, III, 469. 

Retirement of, issued in payment of silver 
purchased under act of 1890 recommended, 
IX, 646, 744. 

Greasury Office of Accounts.—An important bu- 
reau tinder the Treasury Board as established 
by the Continental Congress. It was presided 
over by an auditor-general. 


Death of, ay caused by, how aitea, 19:6 
133. 
Power of, over deposits unqualified, III, 8. 
Report of, , 447, 479; II, 69, 83, 203, 231, 341, 3431 
346, 535. 
Vacancy occasioned by death of, recommenda- 
tions regarding filling of, IX, 133. 
Treasury, Solicitor of, office ma established, ik 
527. 
Operations of, referred to, IV, 689. 
Treaties.—The modern definition of a treaty is 
an agreement or covenant between two or 
more nations or sovereignties formally signed 
by duly authorized commissioners and sol- 
emnly ratified by each. In ancient times 
terms of treaties were dictated rather than 
contracted. “A conqueror with an army at 
the gates of a capital stated his terms and de- 
clated his intention of remaining and inflict- 
' ing such punishment as he saw fit until he 
received satisfactory assurances that his wishes 
would be carried out. Inthe fifteenth century 
a jurisprudence of political treaties began to 
grow and was closely connected with the de- 
velopment of European statecraft. Thetreaty 
of Westphalia, which ended the Thirty Years’ 
War, marked the turning point between an- 
cient and modern diplomacy. Up to this time 
treaty negotiations had been baséd uponrights 
which had once existed and were recognized 
before rupture. After the treaties of Miinster 
and Osnabriick the object of diplomacy was to 
establish a political equilibrium at the expense 
of preexistent rights and to maintain the 
status quo. The efforts of European diplomats 
during the early part of the nineteenth century 
were directed toward the suppression of the 
revolutionary spirit and the curbing of mo- 
narchical ambitions. Later the maritime 
rights of neutrals, suppression of slave trade, 
and the international emancipation of trade, 
navigation, arts, and labor became leading 
subjects for diplomatic consideration. The 
popularity of the principle of arbitration 
marks the latest step in diplomatic progress. 
The proposition made by the Czar of Russia 
in 1898 for the general disarmament of the 
world and the settlement of international dis- 
putes by a court of arbitration points toa culmi- 
nation of the science of diplomacy. The first 
treaties of the United States were conceived 
before the Declaration of Independence was 
signed. Nov. 29, 1775, the Continental Congress 
appointed a committee on secret correspond- 
ence, charged with ascertaining whether, if 
the Colonies should be forced to form them- 
selves into an independent State, France 
would enterinto any treaty or alliance. with 
them. Feb. 6, 1778, two treaties were con- 
cluded in Paris with France—a treaty of alli- 
ance and a treaty of amity and commerce. 
Oct. 8, 1782, a treaty of amity and commerce 
was concluded with the Netherlands, and Apr. 
3, 1783, a Similar treaty with Sweden. Jan. 20, 
1783, an armistice with Great Britain was ar- 
ranged, followed Sept. 3 by a definitive treaty 
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of peace. Other treaties concluded before the 
adoption of the Constitution were a treaty of 


amity and commerce with Prussia, Dec. 10, 


1785; a treaty of peace and friendship with 
Morocco in January, 1787,and a consular con- 
vention with France, Nov. 14, 1788. When 
Washington was called to the Presidency he 
found the northern frontier of the United 
States occupied by British military posts and 
Spain making encroachments on the south. 
With the outbreak of the French Revolution 
Spain joined England, and French sympa- 
thizers in America were attempting to fit 
out privateers to prey upon Spanish and 
English commerce. Washington was urged 
to cast the fortunes of the United States 
into one side of the struggle. To avoid any 
- entangling alliances he sent John Jay, Chief 
Justice of the United States, as a special envoy 
to London (I, 154). Nov. 19, 1794, Jay concluded 
the treaty which has since borne his name. 
In consequence of the irritating conduct of 
Genét, the French minister at Washington, 
Congress in 1798 abrogated ‘the treaties and 
consular conventions with France. Another 
treaty was made in 1800, and in 1803 three con- 
ventions were signed, including the one ceding 
Louisiana. One of the most enduring treaties 
made by the United States was that of Oct. 
27, 1795, with Spain, which stood for more than 
Ioo years. This was the only treaty not swept 
away by the Napoleonic wars. The treaty of 
Ghent, signed in 1814, was important as set- 
tling some disputed boundary questions, as well 
as concluding peace between the United States 
and England. No mention was made of the 
right of searchand the impressment of Ameri- 
can seamen, though these were the especial 
causesofthe war. Other notable treaties made 
by the United States were the Webster-Ashbur- 
ton treaty, signed at Washington in 1842, defin- 


ing the northeastern boundary between Can- 


ada and the United States, and the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, in 1848, concluding the 
Mexican War, by which Mexico ceded terri- 
tory now comprising Nevada, Utah, most of 
Arizona, a large part of New Mexico, parts of 
Colorado and Wyoming, and all of California. 
The treaty with Japan in 1854 secured hu- 
mane treatment for American sailors ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Japan and the right 
toappoint a consular agent; it also led to the 
establishment of important trading privileges 
with the United States and Great Britain in 
1858. The treaties of Tientsin, concluded in 
1858, and the Burlingame treaty of 1868 opened 
China to foreign travel and gave protection to 
Christians within her borders. ‘The treaty 
of Washington was signed in 1871, and settled 
questions pending between the United States 
and Great Britain. It submitted the Alabama 
claims to a commission of arbitration and ad- 
justed the fisheries question on a reciprocity 
basis. There was also a concession of im- 
portant privileges by each to subjects of the 
other in America, and the question of the 
northwestern boundary of the United States 


was seated to the arbitration of the German 
Emperor, At the close of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, in 1898, Spain was forced to relinquish 
her sovereignty in Cuba and cede to the United 


States the island of Puerto Rico, together with - 


the Philippine Islands and the island ot Guam, 
in the Ladrones, the United States paying to 
Spain $20,000,000, Under the Constitution treat- 
ies are made a part of the supreme law of the 
land and they have a legal status similar to 
that of contracts. Numerous treaties have 
been made with the Indians. 


Treaties of United States (see also Indians; the 


several powers): ; 

Alleged violation of, memorial regarding, re- 
ferred to, IV, 150. 

Assent of House to, not required, I, 196. 

Boundary survey made under treaty of Wash- 
ington, VI, 390. 

Contract for proposed edition of, ‘sefexred to, 
IV, 423. 

Power to make, vested in ee with con- 
sent of Senate, I, 195. 

Priority of one over another, law in regard to, 
I, 314. 

Referred to, IV, 688, 690; VIII, 264. 


Request of House for correspondence segard- ; 


ing, declined, I, 194. 
Return of, requested, VIII, 303. 
Withdrawn, VIII, 303, 337. 


Trenholm, George A., pardon applied for aa 


order regarding, VI, 352. ~ 


Trent Affair.—in the autumn of 1861 the govern- 


ment of the Confederate States sent J. M. 
Mason and John Slidell as commissioners to 
Great Britain and France, respectively. They 
went first to Havana, where they took passage 
on the British merchant ship 7yen¢ for St. 
Thomas, on their way to England. Nov. 8 the 
vessel was stopped in the Old Bahama Chan- 
nel by the U.S. S. San Jacinto, Capt. Wilkes. 
The Confederate commissioners were seized 
and taken to Boston as prisoners. Wilkes’s 
act was in violation of the rights of neutral 
nations, for which the United States had al- 
ways contended. The British Government 
promptly instructed its minister at Washing- 
ton to withdraw from the United States unless 
the prisoners were set at liberty and an apol- 
ogy tendered within 7 days. The United 
States disavowed the act of Capt. Wilkes and 
set the prisoners free. 


Trent, The, removal of Confederate envoys from. 


(See Mason and Slidell.) 


Trenton, The, loss of, at Samoan Islands, IX, 44. 
Trenton (N.J.), Battle of.—Washington’s retreat 


through New Jersey left him with scarcely 3,000 
men on the west bank of the Delaware River 
on Dec. 8, 1776. On the night of Dec. 13 Gen. 
Charles Lee was taken prisoner at Basking- 
ridge by the British, and his army added to 
that of Washington gave the latter some 6,000 
able-bodied soldiers. On the night of Dec. 25, 
1776, Washington, with about 2,500 men, crossed 
the Delaware River and on the morning of the 
26th attacked an outpost of 1,500 Hessians at 
Trenton under Col, Rahi and captured about 
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Y,000 of them and killed 4o. The American 
casualties were 2 killed, 2 frozen to death, and 
3 wounded. The effect of this victory and 
that of Princeton following it was electrical. 
The Americans were uplifted and the British 
discouraged. 

Trescot, William H. : 

Mentioned, VII, 609. 
Special envoy extraordinary to Peru, Chile, 
and Bolivia, referred to, VIII, 107. 

Tresevant, L., mentioned, I, 281. 

‘Trianon Decree.—A secret edict issued by Napo- 
leon at the Grand Trianon Palace, at Versailles, 
Aug. 5, 1810. It placed a duty of 50 per cent on 
colonial products and ordered the immediate 
confiscation of all American vessels and mer- 
chandise broughtinto French ports priorto May 
I, 1810, the date of the approval of the act ex- 
cluding French vessels from American waters. 
It also ordered that until Nov. 1 American ves- 
sels were to be allowed to enter French ports, 
but not to unload without his permission, offer- 
ing at the same time to revoke the Milan and 
Berlin decrees Nov.1. Therevocation was not 
carried into effect, and American ships and 
cargoes availing themselves of the promised 
protection were confiscated. (See also Berlin 
Decree; Embargo; Milan Decree; Orders in 
Council.) 

Tribunal of Arbitration at Paris: 

Acts to give effect to award of, proclaimed, IX, 
494, 691. 

Award of, discussed and recommendations re- 
garding, IX, 526, 630. 

Case of United States at, prepared by John W. 
Foster, IX, 313. 


Convention for settlement of claims under, IX, - 


665. 
Discussed, IX, 437. 
Enforcement of regulations in accordance with 
decision of, referred to, IX, 568. 
Failure of negotiations of, to protect fur seals 
of Alaska, IX, 750. 
Reports of agent of United States to, trans- 
mitted, IX, 477. 
Tribute paid Algeria by United States referred 
to, I, 123, 182, 337. 
Triggs, Julia, act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 
824. 
Trimble, Alexandria, demand of Mexico for ex- 
tradition of, VIII, 204. 
Trinidad, vessels from ports of, duties on, sus- 
pended by proclamation, VITI, 304; X, 278. 
Tripoli.—A province of the Turkish Empire in 
northern Africa. It is bounded on the north 
by the Mediterranean Sea, on the east by Egypt, 
on the west by Tunis, and on the south by the 
Desert of Sahara. The Oasis of Fezzan and 
some smaller oases are within its borders. It 
anciently belonged to Carthage and ata later 
date to Rome. It was overrun and conquered 
by the Arabs in the seventh century and by the 
Turks in the sixteenthcentury. It became an 
’ independent State in 1714, but was reconquered 
by the Turks about 1835. A war occurred be- 
tween Tripoli and the United States 1801-1805 
(q.v.). Population, about 800,000, 


Tripoli: 


Blockade of, by United States Benerenon re- - 
ferred to, I, 400, 4or. 

Citizens of United States imprisoned in, liber- 
ated, I, 385. 

Claims of United Statés against, IT, 462. 

Corvette on coast of, destroyed by United States 
vessels, I, 365. 

Ex-Bashaw of, treaty with United States rela- 
tive to restoring family of, to, I, 430. 

Hamet Caramalli, appeals of, to United States 
to place,on throne of, in place of his younger 
brother, I, 392. 

Philadelphia, wreck of ba on coast of, I, 368, 

374. a 
Officers and crew of, fall into hands of citi- 
zens of, I, 368. 
Treaty with, I, 245, 390. 
War with. (See Tripolitan War.) 


Tripolitan War.—A war between the United 


States and Tripoli, 1801-1805. During the 
latter part of the eighteenth century the 
United States, following the custom of the 
leading European nations, paid an annual 
tribute to the rulers of the various Barbary 
States as the price of immunity from their 
piratical depredations. In consequence of a 
refusal on the part of the United States to 
increase the tribute the Bashaw of Tripoli, 
June 10, 1801, declared war (I, 326). In antici- 
pation of this event the United States had 
already sent a squadron to the Mediterranean. 
In October, 1803, the frigate Philadelphia, Capt. 
Bainbridge, while chasing a corsair into the 
harbor of Tripoli, struck a sunken rock and 
was captured with all on board. Commodore 
Decatur, of the /nirepid, ran his vessel into the 
harbor of Tripoli on the night of Feb. 16, 1804, 
and under the fire of the shore batteries burned 
the Philadelphia. Between July and Septem- 
ber, 1804, Commodore Edward Preble made a 
series of attacks on the fortifications of Tripoli. 
Meantime Gen. William Eaton, United States 
consul at Tunis, joined Hamet, the rightful Ba- 
shaw of Tripoli, in an expedition against his 
usurping brother. Marching from Egypt 
across the desert, they took Derne Apr. 27, 
1805. ‘The success of this expedition made it 
possible to extort a highly favorable treaty 
from the Bashaw June 4, 1805, the United 
States agreeing to pay $60,000 ransom for the 
officers and crew of the /%tladelphia and 
Hamet being induced to retire. 


Tripolitan War: 


Blockade established by United States referred 
to, I, 400, 401. 

Discussed, I, 326, 343, 370,391, 392. 

Establishing blockade, I, 400, gor. 

Letter of American consul regarding, trans- 
mitted, I, 375. 

Treaty of peace transmitted, I, 390. 


Trisarre, Mr., mentioned, V, 577. 
Trist, N. P.: 


Commissioner to Mexico— 
Conduct of, discussed, IV, 573, 574. 
Dispatches from, referred to, IV, 576, 577. 
Recall of, discussed, IV, 573, 574: 


412, 


Trist, N. P.—Continued. Vibengtsl 


Commissioner to Mexico—Continued. 

Terms of authority given to draw money 
from Treasury referred to, IV, 576. 

Treaty with Mexico concluded by, discussed 
and recommendations regarding, IV,573, 
574. } is 

“Consul at Havana— 

Correspondence regarding slave trade Te- 
ferred to, IV, 56. ; 
Malpractices of, referred to, III, 628. 

Troops. (See Army; Militia.) 

Troup, Robert, treaty with Indians itiaiadael 
by, IT, 374. ; 

Truman, Benjamin C., report of, on condition of 
Southern people referred to, VI, 386. 

Trust.—In modern commercial usage an organi- 
zation for the control of several corporations 
or establishmeats under one direction or in 
one combination, the object being to enable 
the trustees or managers to direct and govern 
all the corporations or establishments, so as to 
control and suspend at pleasure the work of 
any, and thus to reduce expenses, regulate 
production, and defeat competition. Con- 
gress, as well as some of the States, has passed 
stringent laws against trusts. In later years 
these combinations or trusts have greatly mul- 
tiplied and increased, both in number and cap- 
ital involved, Their importance has been 
commented on by the Chief Executive in mes- 
sages to Congress (VIII, 773; IX, 43, 744). 

Trust Funds: 

Discussed, VIII, 335. 

Referred to, VIII, 405, 

Trusts, evils of monopolies and, discussed and 
recommendations regarding, VIII, 773; IX, 43, 
744; X, 15, 135- 

Tuck, Somerville P., report of, regarding French 
spoliation claims referred to, VIII, 371, 397, 614. 

Tucker, Beyerly, reward offered for arrest of, VI, 

307. 

Revoked, VI, 353. 

Tucker, Thomas, appointed on committee to 
meet President Washington, I, 45. 

Tudor, William: 

Correspondence of, while consul to Peru and 
chargé d’affaires to Brazil referred to, III, 
281, 370. 

Mentioned, II, 430. 

Tunis.—A French protectorate in northern Af- 
rica. It is one of the Barbary States. Tunis 
is bounded on the north and northeast by 
the Mediterranean Sea, on the southeast by 
Tripoli, on the south and southwest by the 
Desert of Sahara, and on the west by Algeria. 
The country is mountainous in the north, east, 
and center, and in the south are numerous 
lakes. It produces grain and fruits (princi- 
pally dates and olives), and has important 
fishing interests. It is peopled by Arabs, 
Jews, Berbers, French, Turks, and other con- 
tinental Europeans. Tunis formed a part of 
ancient Carthage, and later, as Roman Africa, 
it became the leading seat of Latin Chris- 
tianity.. It passed successively under the do- 
tjinion of the Vandals, Greeks, and’ Arabs. 


Tunis: yet 
Blockade of Tripoli, TI, 400, 401. 4 madd # ctoseasT 


It was-made a Turkish province in 1575. 
For a long time it was noted asa piratical 
State. Itbecamea French protectorate in 1881. 

Area, 50,840 sq. miles; hipcainigs population, . 
1,900,000.) . foot bobs mw expoivors adit 


{ tN 


Claims of, against United States, I, 400, 4or.. 

‘Condolence of Bey of,on death of ¥rcvidenh 
Lincoln, VI, 367. | i j 

Consul of United States in, I, Wy 391; LI, 245 
V,75- eyatl 

Convention with, II, auc t yor 

Differences with, unsettled, I, 386, 

Gratuity promised to, by United States par- 
tially delivered, I,337- 

Peace negotiations with, I, 4or. 

Questions with, regarding hlovkade of Tripoli, i 
I, 400, 401. 74 

Relations with, uncertain, I, 407. | 

Treaty with, I, 200, 263, 371; II, 252, 264, 283... 

War with, threatened; I, 400... «., ) ct 


Turin, Italy, Hygienic Congress at, VIII, 39. | 
Turkey.—An Empire with possessions in south-. 


eastern Burope, northern Africa, and south- 
western Asia, consisting of the divisions of 
Constantinople, Adrianople, Saloniki, Monas- 
tir, Servia, Skutari, Janina; Kosovo, and Crete, 
in Europe; Tripoli and Bengazi in Africa, and 
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Asia Minor, Armenia and Kurdistan, Mesopo- » 


tamia, and Syria and Arabia in Asia. It alsa 
has a number of nominal possessions adminis: 
tered by other powers or paying tribute. The 
surface of European and Asiatic Turkey is 
mostly mountainous, The chief pursuits of 
the people are agriculture and stock raising. 
The leading exports are silk, mohair, opium, | 
raisins, wheat, cotton, wool, coffee, skins, oils, 
fruits, and valonia. The leading religion is Mo- 
hammedanism. The power of the Empire be-- 
ganto develop under Osman early in the four- 
teenth century. Mohammed I] overthrew the. 
Byzantine Empire in 1453. The Empire reached 
the climax of its greatness in the sixteenth 
century through the conquest of Syria, Egypt, 
Rhodes, Hungary, etc. The Turks suffered 
loss at the hands of Austria and Russia in the 


latter part of the eighteenth and the, begin- | 


ning of the nineteenth century. The total 


area of the Ottoman Empire is;estimated at . 


1,579,982 sq. miles and the population at 4o,- 
440,957. 


Turkey (see also Gonelanteiene 


American citizens— / 
Agreement respecting rights of, in, pro- 
claimed, VII, 277, 390. 

Discussed, VII, 290, 453. 

Emigration of, to, for purpose of acquiring 
lands referred to, VI, 463. 

Injuries inflicted, upon, in, referred to, IX 
658, 715. 

Privileges accorded, in, discussed, VIII, 335. 

Steps taken for protection of, in, referred to, 
VII, 367; VIII, 40. 

Treatment of religious and educational es- 
tablishments of, in, discussed, IX, 317, 638, 
715. 
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_ Turkey—Continued. vitayt 


American college at Scutari eageiaiciad from 
taxation, IX, 638. 

American missionaries in, protection for and 
treatment of, discussed, VIII, 40, 505; IX, 440, 
§30, 637, 715. 

Anatolia College partially destroyed by mobs 
in, and indemnity paid for discussed, IX, 
440. 

Arabian horses brought by Charles Rhind 
from, referred to, IT, 536. 

Armenian subjects of— 

Cruelties and atrocities committed upon, by, 

TX, 557, 637, 715- 

Investigation of, by American consul dis- 
cussed, EX, 557, 637. 

Referred to, IX, 658. 

Obtaining citizenship in United States and 
returning to, expelled discussed, IX, 440, 
530. : 

Treatment by, of naturalized citizens of 
United States of Armenian origin, IX, 663. 

Capitulations of, referred to, VIII, 12, 77. 

Claims of United States against, discussed, IX, 
7365. 112. 


Commercial relations with, III,515. (See also 
Black Sea.) 

Consular courts of United States in, discussed, 
VI, 151. 


Consuls of United States in, exequatur to, re- 
fused, IX, 638, 660, 716. 
Investigation of atrocities comeantedi on Ar- 
menians by, discussed, IX, 557, 637. 
Referred to, [X, 658. 
Relieved of judicial powers discussed, VII, 
238. 
Expulsion of Greeks from Constantinople re- 
ferred to, V, 241. 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, for sur- 
tender of, VII, 304, 342. 
Immigration of citizens of United States into. 
(See Immigration. ) 
Invasion of, by Russia. (See Wars, Foreign.) 
Jurisdictional rights of United States in, dis- 
cussed, VIII, 128; IX, 37; X, 112. 
Massacre by Turks in Bulgaria referred to, VII, 
422. 
Naturalization treaty with, referred to, VII, 
304; VIII, 813. 
Questions regarding, discussed, VIII, 335, 504; 
IX, 440, 530; X, 112, 154. 
Treatment by, of naturalized citizens of 
United States of Armenian origin referred 
to, IX, 663. 
Relations with, VIII, 239; X, 154. 
Sultan of— 
Death of, referred to, III, 533. 
Visit of agent of, to United States referred 
to, V, II9. 
Tariffs of, revision of,participatedin by United 
States, VIII, 172. 
Treaty with, transmitted and discussed by 
President— 
Grant, VII, 304, 342. 
Jackson, II, 504, 530, 55%, 564, 574) 5751 594- 
Lincoln, VI, 71, 128. 
Construction of, referred to, VII, 43. 
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Treaty with—Continued, _ 

Referred to, IT, 530. 

Termination of, VII, 403. 
Sought by, VIII, 335. at SE 

War with— 

Greece, hope for sndehauesss of latter en- 
tertained by United States, II, 198) 217, 259, 
309, 384. : 

Russia— 

Discussed by President— 
Adams, J.Q., Il, 407. 
Hayes, VII, 466. 
Neutrality preserved by United States in, 
VII, 466. 
‘Threatening aspect of, discussed, II, 193. 
Treaty of peace referred to, II, 445. 

Turley, John A., act granting pension to widow 
of, vetoed, VIII, 68r. 

Turner, Junius T., act for relief of, vetoed, vu, 

389. 

Objections to bill withdrawn, VII, 389. 

Turner, L. C., mentioned, VI, ter. 

Turreau, Gen., letter of, concerning arrival of 
Cuban exiles in United States referred to, I, 

471. 

Turtle, Thomas, member of Boardon Seenmuhie 
Names, IX, 212, 

Turtle Mountain Indians: 

Agreement with, for cession of lands, Ix, 346. 
Referred to, VIII, 797. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala,, bill to provide for purchase of 
site and erection of public building at, vetoed, 
IX, 86. 

Tuscany.—A compartimento of the Kingdom of 
Italy. Tuscany corresponds nearly to the 
ancient Etruria. It was ruled by the Ro- 
mans, Goths, Byzantine Greeks, Lombards, 
and Franks. It became completely disinte- 
grated about the eleventh century, but was 
afterwards erected into the Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany. After several changes in its gov- 
ernment it was taken by France and be- 
came a part of that country about 1808, and 
was restored to the Hapsburg-Lorraine line 
in 1814. Tuscany was annexed by Italy in 
1860. Area, 9,304 Sq. miles; population (1901), 
2,548,154. 

Tuscany: : 

Treaty with France, I, 193. 
Vessels of, discriminating duties on, sus- 

pended by proclamation, III, 233. 

Tuscarora Indians.—A tribe of the Iroquois 
stoc<ofIndians. Theirname means “ Unwill- 
ing to be with others.’ They early separated 
from the parent stock and emigrated to the 
South. They were first known to Europeans 
on the Neuse River, in North Carolina. In1711 
they attacked the whites and were almost an- 
nihilated. The survivors returned to the Iro- 
quois in New York and became one of the Six 
Nations (q.v.). They number now about 700, 
about equally divided between New York and 
Canada. 

Tuscarora Indians, treaty with, I, 356. 

Tuttle, Joseph, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 454. 
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Tutuila Island, agreement regarding establish- 
ment of naval station in, and protecting do- 
minions of, discussed, VII, 168. (See also 
Samoan Islands.) 

Twenty-Cent Piece.—A silver coin of the United 
‘States of the weight of 77.16 grains. It was 
authorized in 1875 and designed principally for 
use in the Pacific States. It wasa legal tender 
to the amount of $5. Coinage of it was discon- 
tinued in 1878. 

Twiggs, David E., swords formerly property of, 
placed at disposal of Congress, VI, 145. 

Two-Cent Piece.—A bronze coin of the United 
States of the weight of 96 grains. It was first 
issued in 1864, and was the first coin to bear the 
motto ‘‘In God we trust.” It was legal tender 
to the amount of 25 cents. Coinage of the 
2-cent piece was discontinued in 1872. 

Two-Penny Act.—A law passed in 1755 by the 
Virginia assembly. The principal medium of 
exchange had up to this time been tobacco, it 
being considered more substantial than the 
paper money of the Colony. Under the pro- 
visions of the two-penny act, or option law, all 
debts payable in tobacco were made payable, 
at the debtor’s option, in money of the Colony 
at the rate of 16s. 8d. per hundredweight of to- 
bacco. This was equivalent to2zd.a pound. On 
appeal to the Crown the law was vetoed. 

Tygris, The, satisfaction due for detention of, 
admitted by Great Britain, IV, 258. 

Tyler and Luckett (assignees), act for relief of, 
vetoed, VII, 380. 

Tyler, John (tenth President United States): 
Annexation of ‘Texas discussed by. (See 

Texas.) 

Annual messages of, IV, 74, 194, 257, 334- 

Appointing power of President discussed by, 
TV, 50, 105. 

Biographical sketch of, IV, 35. 

Commissioner from Virginia to confer with 
President in effort to prevent war, V, 662. 

Day of fasting and prayer recommended by, 
in consequence of death of President William 
Henry Harrison, IV, 32. 

Death of President William Henry Harrison 
announced to, IV, 22. 

Discretionary power of President over nomi- 
nations, removals, and other acts discussed 
by, IV, 50, 88, 105, 220, 227. 

Dorrt’s Rebellion discussed by, and correspond- 
ence regarding, IV, 283, 286, 307. 

Exchequer, plan of, recommended by, IV, 204, 
266, 

Finances discussed by, IV, 42, 63, 81, 102, 106, 199, 
204, 226, 264, 266, 346. 

Foreign policy discussed by, IV, 37, 196, 211, 307, 
316, 318, 323, 337; 340, 353- 

Hawaiian Islands, independence of, desired 
by United States, and control over, must not 
pass to foreign power, IV, 211. 

Inaugural address of, IV, 36. 

Internal improvements discussed by, IV, 330. 

Large standing army unnecessary in time of 
peace, IV, 48. 

Medium of exchange discussed by, IV, 44, 82, 
266, = 
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Monroe doctrine reasserted by, IV, 212. 

Oath of office administered to, IV, 31. 

Peace with all the world the true iomneeios 
of our policy, IV, 197. ; 

Pocket vetoes of, IV, 255, 329. — . 

Portrait of, IV, 34. : 

Powers of Federal and State Governments whe 
cussed by, IV, 63, 68, 88, 183, 190, 330. 

Proclamations of— 

Extraordinary session of Senate, IV, si 
Military expedition against Canada, IV, 72. 
Prostration in business referred to by, IV, 204, 
Protest of, to action of House in adopting Te- 

port assailing official conduct of, IV, 190. 
Request of House for information in posses- 
sion of, refused, IV, 105, 220, 227. 
Special session message of, IV, 4o. 
State banks, measures should be adopted re- 
specting creation of, IV, 46. | 
State of the Union discussed by, IV, 74, 194, 257, 
334- 
Subtreasury system discussed by, IV, 45, 207. 
System of government discussed by, IV, 335. 
Tariff discussed by, IV, 91, 108, 180, 183, 200, 266. 
’ Texas, relations with, discussed by. (See 
Texas.) 
Veto messages of— “ib } 
Appropriating proceeds of sales of public 
lands, reasons for applying pocket veto, 

IV, 225. 

Improvement of rivers and harbors, IV, 330. 
Incorporating Fiscal Bank, IV, 63. 
Incorporating Fiscal Corporation, IV, 68. _ 
Payment of Cherokee certificates, reasons 

for applying pocket veto, IV, 329. 

Revenue cutters and steamers, IV, 366. 
Tariff bills, IV, 180, 183. 

Protest of President against action of 
House in adopting report assailing his 
conduct respecting, IV, 190. 

Testimony in contested-election cases, rea- 

sons for applying pocket veto, IV, 255. 

War between Texas and Mexico discussed by. 
(See Wars, Foreign.) 

Warehousing system recommended by, IV, 200, 
266, 


Ui 


Uhl, Edwin F., Acting Secretary of State, IX, 
586. 

Umatilla, The, rewards to Osette Indians for 
rescuing, recommended, VIII, 216. 

Umatilla Indians, treaty with, V, 381. 

Umpqua Indians, treaty with, V, 229, 303. 

Uncle Sam.—A personification of the United 
States Government. Several explanations 
have been given as to the origin of this ex- 
pression, but the most plausible is the follow- 
ing: During the War of 1812 Elbert Anderson, 
an army contractor, bought large quantities of 
provisions for the Army and had them shipped 
to himself at Troy, N.Y. The shipping mark 
was “EF. A.” above and “U.S.” below. One of 
the inspectors at Troy was Samuel Wilson, 
popularly known as ‘Uncle Sam” Wilson. A 
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workman was asked the meaning of the ini- 
tials “U. S.,” which at that time were rarely 
used as an abbreviation for the United States. 
The prompt reply was ‘Elbert Anderson and 
‘Uncle Sam,” referring to Sam Wilson. ‘This 
interpretation became current among the 
workmen, many of whom afterwards enlisted 
and communicated the explanation to their 
comrades from all parts of the country as the 
mystic cipher elicited inquiry. The story 
went the rounds of the press and ‘Uncle 
Sam’’ became the popular appellation of the 
Government. . 

Uncompahgre Reservation, bill to change bound- 
aries of, vetoed, IX, 87. 

Underground Railroad.—A name commonly ap- 
plied before the Civil War to an arrangement 
whereby fugitive slaves were assisted to escape 
to Canada. The idea originated in some one 
of the Northern States, and the plan consisted 
in harboring fugitives during the day and at 
night conducting them to the next ‘‘station”’ 
till they finally reached the border line. ‘This 
“railroad”? had many branches and the sta- 
tions were a night’s journey apart. ‘The prin- 
cipal routes were from Kentucky, across Vir- 
ginia and Ohio, and from Maryland through 
Pennsylvania and New York. ‘his system of 
aiding escaping slaves was partially organized 
in 1838, but did not attain its highest activity un- 
til the passage of the fugitive-slave law, about 
1850. A Quaker, Levi Coffin, the reputed pres- 
ident of the organization, is said to have aided 
in the escape of a large number of slaves annu- 
ally for many years. A colored woman named 
Harriet Tubman is said to have made many 
journeys North, conducting bands of fugitives. 

Union Flags, return of Confederate and, to re- 

spective States recommended, VITI, 578. 
Proposition withdrawn, VIII, 579. 

Union Labor Party.—A successor of the Green- 
back party. It was organized at Cincinnati 
Feb. 23, 1887, and promulgated a platform 
embodying the principles of the Knights of 
Labor. In 1891 it united with the Farmers’ 
Alliance and other elements to form the Popu- 
list party. 

United Confederate Veterans.—An association the 
objects and purposes of which are set forth 
in the constitution as finally adopted at the 
Houston reunion, May 23, 1895. It is a feder- 
ation of all associations of Confederate vet- 
erans, soldiers and sailors. The purposes are 
the cultivation of ties of friendship between 
those who have shared common dangers, 
sufferings, and privations; the encouragement 
of the writing, by participators therein, of nar- 
ratives, episodes, occurrences, etc., of the Civil 
War; the collection of authentic data for an 
impartial history, and the preservation of war 
relics and mementos, and the record, as far as 
possible, of every Confederate soldier who is 
dead; caring for the needy survivors and 
assisting and protecting Confederate widows 
and orphans; the erection of enduring monu- 
ments and marking with headstones the 
graves of Confederate dead, and instilling 


into descendants proper veneration for their 
fathers. Membership is by camps, and the 

latter are organized into, departments, divi- 
sions, and brigades. There are 3 depart- 
ments—Army of Northern Virginia, Army of 
the Tennessee, and Army of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi. iin 

United Labor Party.—A local political party or- 
ganized in New Vork City in 1886. It nomi- 
nated Henry George for mayor on a platform 
based upon his theory that values arising from 
the growth of society belong to the community 
as a whole, and that therefore land values 
should bear the burden of taxation. 

United States.—A Federal Republic composed 
of 45 States, 4 Territories, and 1 Federal Dis- 
trict, together with the outlying territory of 
Alaska, the island of Puerto Rico, the Hawai- 
ian group, the Philippines, and several small 

- islands. The extreme limits of the continental 
possessions, excluding Alaska, are included 
between the parallels of 24° 20’ and 49° north 
latitude and 66° 48’ and 124° 32’ west longitude. 
The United States proper is bounded on the 
north by the British American possessions (sep- 
aratedin part by the St. Lawrence Riverand the 
chain of lakes—Ontario, Erie, St. Clair, Huron, 
and Superior—with their connecting streams); 
on the east by the Atlantic Ocean; on the 
south by the Strait of Florida, Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and the Republic of Mexico, and on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean, Alaska, situated 
in the extreme northwest of the American 
continent, as well as the insular possessions, 
is treated of in separate articles (q, v.). The 
physical characteristics may be said briefly to 
consist of the Appalachian Mountain system 
in the eastern part, the Gulf slope on the south, 
the basin of the Great Lakes on the north, and 
between them the valleys of the Mississippi, 
Ohio, and Missouri rivers. West of this great 
central system of valleys and watersheds is 
the Rocky Mountain system, approached on 
the east by extensive treeless plains or prai- 
ries. West of the Rockies many fertile valleys 
diversify the slope to the Pacific. The leading 
agricultural products are grain, cotton, tobacco, 
and sugar. The mineral productions include 
iron, silver, copper, lead, gold, zinc, quicksilver, 
nickel, aluminum, platinum, antimony, coal, 
petroleum, natural gas, and mineral waters. 
It is the first country in the world in the pro- 
duction of steel, pig iron, cotton, wheat, and 
indian corn, and among the first in tobacco 
and sugar. A description and an epitome of 
the history of the Government are given in 
the present work. From 1774 to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the title of the country 
was the ‘“‘ United Colonies.’’ -Sept. 9, 1776, the 
Continental Congress resolved that in all 
Continental commissions where theretofore 
the words ‘“‘United Colonies’? had been used 
the style should thereafterwards be ‘‘ United 
States,” The name United States, commonly 
supposed to have been first used in history in 
1776, had been in fact sometimes applied to the 
European Dutch Republic, composed of what 


had been during the war for independence in 
the sixteenth century the United Provinces. 
‘The independence of the Government of the 
United States of America was first recognized 
by France in1778. The area of the continental 
' portion of the Republic is 3,025,600 sq. miles; 
including Alaska, 3,557,000 sq. miles. The pop- 
tilation, exclusive of Indians and Alaskans, 
was, in 1890, 62,622,250; in 1900 the total popu- 
lation was 76,303,387. 
United States (see also States of the Union): 
Accounts of, with States. (See States of the 
Union.) 
Act regarding bringing of suits against, ve- 
toed, IX, 247. 
Adimission of States discussed. (See Admission 
of States.) 
Aliensin. (See Aliens.) 
American system discussed, IV, 654. 
Army of. (See Army; Militia.) 
Attempts made by Great Britain and France 
to draw, into their contests, I, 449. 
Attorney-General of. (See Attorney-General.) 
Attorneys, district. (See Attorneys, District.) 
Boundaries of, and disputes regarding (see also 
Indians; Mexico; Northeastern Boundary; 
Northwestern Boundary; Spain; the sev- 
eral States) — 
Northwestern Boundary; Spain)— 
Northeastern Boundary referred to. 
Northeastern Boundary.) 
Canada, relations’with. (See Canada, Domin- 


(See 


ion of.) 

Capital of.. (See District of Columbia; Wash- 
ington City.) 

Capitol of. (See Capitol.) 

Census of. (See Census.) 


Cessions of territory to. (See Annexation.) 

Citizens of. (See Citizens of United States.) 

Civil Warin. (See War between the States.) 

Claims of, against foreign powers. (See the 
several powers. ) 

Claims of— 

Citizens against. (See Private Claims against 
United States. ) 

Foreign powers against. 
powers. ) ’ 

States against. (See States of the Union.) 

Coast survey of. (See Coast Survey.) 

Colonial trade with Great Britain. (See Great 
Britain.) 

Colors of France presented to, through French 
minister, accompanied by an address from 
the committee of Public Safety, I, 189. 

Combinations against. (See Illegal Combina- 
tions. ) 

Commerce of. (See Commerce.) 

Compulsory payment of claims against, by ju- 
dicial process, discussed, ITI, 503. 

Conspiracies against. (See Illegal Combina- 


(See the several 


tions. ) 
Constitution of. (See Constitution.) 
Consuls of. (See Consuls of United States. ) 


_ Consuls to. (See Consuls to United States.) 
Conventions of. (See Treaties. ) 
Courtesies extendéd to foreign nations, I, 422, 
538; I, 253. 
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United States—Continued. 

Courts of. (See Courts.) 

Credit of. (See Credit, Public.) 

Creditors of. (See Creditors, Government. ) 

Debt of. (See Debt, Public.) 

Differences with foreign powers, 
several powers. ) 

Disbursements of, for intercourse with Bar- 
bary Powers, I, 479. 

Dismemberment of, combinations for, dis- 
cussed, I, 436, 439. ‘ 

Divisions between people and, discouraged, 
I, 239. 5 anas 

Drafts of. (See Government Drafts.) s 

Emigrants to. (See Immigration.) __ 

Expeditions in, against foreign powers. 
Expeditions Against Foreign Powers.) _ 

Expenditures of. (See Expenditures, Public.) 

Finances of. (See Finances.) 

First treaty of commerce of, IT, 251. 

Fiscal operations of, should be separated from 
those of individuals, ITI, 328, 381. 

Foreign intercourse of. (See Foreign Inter- 
course. ) 

Foreign paupers introduced into, 
pers. ) ae 

Foreign policy of. (See Foreign Policy.) 

Foreign relations. (See the several powers.) 

Foreignersin. (See Aliens; Naturalized Citi- 
Zens. ) 

Geographical Ciswincuions in, discouraged, I, 
216; IV, 563. a 

Illegal combinations in. 
nations. ) 

Immigration discussed. 

Imprisonment of— 
Citizens of. (See Imprisonment.) 
Foreigners by. (See the several powers.) 

Indemnity received by,from other powers. 
(See Claims.) 

Indians, relations with. (See Indians.) 

Inhabitants of. (See Census. ) 

Insolvent debtors of, (See Bankruptcy; Debt- 
ors, Insolvent.) 1 

Insurrectionsin. (See Illegal Combinations. ) 

Interference of foreign powers in affairs of. 
(See Foreign Policy.) 

Internal improvementsin. (See Internal Im- 
provements. ) . 

International obligations of. (See Interna- 
tional Obligations of United States. ) 

Invasion of northern frontier of, by troops of 
Great Britain, IIT, gor, 459, 478, 623; IV, 76. 

Invasion of southwestern frontier of, from 
Texas referred to, III, 509. 

Invasions against, for arrest of citizens of, by 
foreign governments shall not be permitted, 
IV, 76. 


‘(See the 


(See 


(See Pau- 


(See Illegal Combi- 


(See Immigration.) 


Judgesin. (See the several judges.) 
Judiciary system of. (See Judiciary System.) 
Lands— 


Ceded to, by Indians. (See Lands, Indian.) 
Purchased by (see also Lands, Indian; Lands, 
Public)— 
From France, ITI, 390. 
Spain, IT, 390, 466. 


Loans of. (See Loans.) 
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United States—Continued, 

Losses sustained by. (See Claims:) — 
Maritime rights of. (See Maritime Rights.) 
Merchandise transported from one port to an- 


other in, over Canadian territory, discussed, _ 


IX, 335. 

' Military expeditions against. - (See Megat Com- 
binations. ) 

Militia of. (See Army; Militia.)) 
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‘Ministers of. (See Ministers of United States.) 


Ministers to. (See the several powers. ) 

Mint of. (See Mint.) 

Naval force on the Lakes. (See Great Lakes.) 

Navigation questions. (See Navigation.) 

Neutral rights of. (See Neutral Rights. ) 

Neutrality of. * (See Neutrality. ) 

‘Northeastern boundary discussed. (See rake 
eastern Boundary. ) 

Northwestern boundary discussed. ( See North- 
western Boundary.) 

“Outrages committed on citizens of. 
zens of United States. ) 

Panicsin. (Sée Panics.) 

‘Pardons granted citizens of. (See Pardons.) 

Parties in, people warned against baneful 
effects of, I, 218. 

Peace with other nations, hope expressed that 
it may be preserved, I, 239, 240. 

Persons from foreign countries crossing bor- 
ders of, and committing’ depredations, order 
regarding, VI, 283. 

Pledge of, to Mexico. (See Mexico.) 

Policy of, toward foreign powers. 
eign Policy.) 

Political affairs of Europe not interfered with 
by, IV, 197, 398; V, 179; VII, 96. 

Population of. (See Census.) 

Powers, foreign, relations with. 
Foreign. ) 

Powers of. (See Powers of Federal and State 
Governments. ) 

Prefers war to tribute, I, 575. 

Preparation for war recommended. (See War.) 

Presents offered to, by— 

Emperor of Morocco, III, 37. 
Imaum of Muscat, recommendations regard- 
ing, ITI, 592; IV, 316. 

Private armed vessels of, instructed to furnish 
aid to neutral vessels. (See Vessels, United 
States.) 

Private claims against. 
against United States. ) 

Public statutes of. (See Revised Statutes. ) 

Rebellionsin. (See Illegal Combinations. ) 

Reception of letter of thanks from Greece, IJ, 


(See Citi- 


(See For- 


(See Powers, 


(See Private Claims 


84. 
pecnieibelatiie active and hasty preparation 
for war. (See War.) 
Relations with foreign powers. (See Powers, 
Foreign.) 


Relations with Texas. (See Texas.) 


Resolutions of — 
Pennsylvania legislature— 

Pledging support to, I, 458, 497- 
“Revenue of. (See Revenue, Public.) 
Revised Statutes of. (See Revised Statutes. ) 
Rights of, on ocean must be respected, I, 396. 
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“Seat of Government of. (See District of Colum- 
bia} Seat of Government; Washington City.) 

Secret agent employed ‘by ‘Great Britain to 
foment disaffection in, referred to, I, 498, 
503. 

Should not’ consume what it is expected to 
guard, T, 329. 

ane held by, in corporations should be sold, 

II, 599. 

Subscribes for shares in canal company. 
(See Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Co.) 
Supported by ballot box, not musket, III, r71. 

Supreme Court of. (See Court, Supreme.) 

System of government of, discussed, IV, 3353 
V, 78, 179, 212, 292, 341; VI, 368; VIII, 773. 

‘Texan forces invade territory of, ITI, 509. 

‘Texas, relations with. (See Texas.) _ 

Thanks, letter of, received from Greece, II, 
384. 

Trade with foreign powers. (See Commerce.) 

Transfer of Louisiana to, disagreeable to 
Spain, I, 388. 

‘Treason, citizens punished for. (See Treason.) 

Treaties of. (See Treaties.) 


Troops of. (See Army; Militia.) 
Unity of— 
Best preserved by local self-government, I, 
216, 


Essential to liberty, I, 215. 

Wars of. (See Algerine War; Indian Wars; 
Mexican War; Revolutionary War; Spanish- 
American War; Tripolitan War; War be- 
tween the States; War of 1812.) 

United States, The.—A famous frigate of the 
War of 1812. She was built at Philadelphia in 
1797 and carried 44 guns. Oct, 25, 1812, near the 
island of Madeira, she met and captured the 
British ship Macedonian, also of 44 guns. Of 
the 300 men on the Macedonian 36 were killed 
and 68 wounded. The loss on the Unzted States 
was 5 killed and 6 wounded. 

United States, The: 

Combat with and capture of British frigate 
Macedonian, I, 521. 

French seamen injured by, while firing sa- 

lute, ITI, 54. 
Provision should be made for families of, ITI, 
54. 

United States Bank of Pennsylvania: 

Payment of bonds of, held by United States 
referred to, III, 509. 

Suspension of, referred to, III, 551. 

United States, European and West Virginia Land 
Co., agreements entered into with agents of 
Mexico referred to, VI, 525. 

United States Library. (See Library of Con- 
gress. ) 

United States Notes: 

Act to fix amount of, and circulation of ne- 
tional banks vetoed, VII, 268. 

Discussed and recommendations regarding, 
IX, 641, 646, 743. 

United States vs. Peters.—A case of mandamus 
decided in February, 1809, by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the execution of 
which was opposed by the State authorities of 


} 
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Pennsylvania, backed by the militia. In the 
case of Olmstead e al. vs. Rittenhouse’s Exec- 
utrixes (q.v.) Judge Peters, of the United States 
district court for Pennsylvania, decided in 

’ favor of the plaintiffs, but refrained, he stated, 
for prudential reasons, from carrying his 
judgment into execution. Apr. 2, 1803,a Penn- 
sylvania statute was enacted forbidding the 
execution of the decree of the Federal court. 
A mandamus was then asked for against Pe- 
ters. The Supreme Court granted it, Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall declaring that the legislature of 
a State can not annul the judgment or deter- 
mine the jurisdiction of a United States court. 
The execution of the original judgment re- 
quired the payment of £11,496 9s. 9d., Pennsy1- 
vania currency, which had been placed in the 
custody of the State court. The Pennsylvania 
officials, with the militia, resisted payment 
for 26 days, when the marshal assembled a 

- posse comitatus of 2,000 men, and the money 
was paid over without actual collision. 

United States vs. Todd.—A case not printed, 
there having been no reporter at the time. It 

~ was possibly the first case in which the United 
States Supreme Court declared a Federal stat- 
ute unconstitutional, Under an act of Con- 
gress passed in 1792 the name of Yale Todd 
was by the circuit court of Connecticut ordered 
to be placed upon the pension list. It was 
afterwards (Feb. 17, 1794) decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States that the cir- 
cuit court could not constitutionally make 
such a decree, nor could it act in the capacity 
of a commission not of judicial function. 

Universal Expositions. (See Exhibitions.) 

Universal Postal Union discussed, VII, 622; VIII, 
53; TX, 539, 732. 

Universities. (See National University; Semi- 
naries of Learning.) 

Unlawful Expeditions. (See Illegal Combina- 
tions. ) 

Upper Pend d’ Oreille Indians: 
Agreement with, for sale of lands, VIII, 153, 192. 
Treaty with, V, 380. 

Upshur, Abel P., death of, announced and hon- 
ors to be paid memory of, IV, 279, 333. 

Uruguay.—A Republic of South America. It 
lies between lat. 30° and 35° south and long. 
53° and 58° west. It is bounded on the north 
by Brazil, on the east by Brazil and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, on the south by the estuary of the 
Rio de la Plata, and on the west by Argentina 
(separated by the Uruguay River). Uruguay 
is also known,as the Banda Oriental, The 
surface consists of extensive grassy plains, 
over which roam vast herds of cattle, horses, 
and sheep that constitute the wealth of the 
inhabitants. The chief exports are live stock, 
wool, beef, hides, tallow, etc. The govern- 
ment is vested in a President and a parlia- 
ment consisting of a Senate and a Chamber 
of Representatives. Thecountry was first set- 
tled by Spanish Jesuits in the seventeenth 
century. It became an independent State in 
1828. Area, 72,210 sq. miles; population (1900), 
930, 680, 


Uruguay: 


7 ated? hetied 
American citizens augrieved by acts. of re- 
ferred to, IV, 161. 
Treaty with, V, 167, 182, 280; VII, 118, 
Delay in exchange of ratifications of, re- 
ferred to, V, 382. 


Usher, John P., treaty with Indians concluded 


by, VI, 193. 


Vtah, One, afte Untied state, algensenited 


Deseret, ‘‘The land of the honeybee ;’’ motto, 
“Industry, 1847.’’ It extends from lat. 37° to 
42° north and from long. 109° to 114° west. It 
is bounded on the north by Idaho and Wyo- 
ming, on the east by Colorado and Wyoming, 


on the south by Arizona, and on the west by 


Nevada. The surface is mountainous and in- 
cludes part of the Great Basin and the Great 


SaltLake. The region formed a part of the ter- 


ritory ceded by Mexicoin 1848. Leadand silver 
mining and agriculture are the principal indus- 


tries. The first white settlements were made 


by Mormonsin 1847. A Territorial government 
was organized in 1850. The polygamous prac- 
tices of the Mormons kept the State out of the 
Union until Jan. 4, 1896. A large Gentile popu- 
lation has lately gone into the State, Area, 
84,970 sq. miles; population (1900), 278, 749. 


Utah: 


‘Admission of, into Union pee RA IX, 688. 
Affairs in, correspondence regarding, referred 
to, V, 584, 592. : 
Appropriation bill passed by legislature of, 
and vetoed, discussed and recommendations 
regarding, VIII, 399. 
Brigham Young, first governor of, V, 454. 
Rebellion under leadership of. (See Rebel- 
lion in, Jost.) 
Removal of, and successor appointed, V, 455, 
593. 
Difficulties with, terminated, V, 487, pay 648. 
Extraordinary session of legislature of, act 
authorizing, recommended, VIII, 399. 
Gilsonite or asphaltum in, disposition of lands 
containing, discussed, IX, 736. 
Government of, discussed by President— 
Arthur, VIII, 250. 
Buchanan, V, 454, 483, 493, 503. 
Fillmore, V, 127. 
Hayes, VII, 606. 
Increase in numbers and influence of non- 
Mormon population in, discussed, IX, 118. 
Industrial home in, report of board on, referred 
to, VIII, 601. 
Information regarding, transmitted, V, 142. 
Judiciary of, and administration of laws in, 
discussed, VII, 208, 250. 
Land laws, extension of, over, recommended, 
V, 87, 506. 
Land office in, recommended, V, 506. 
Lands in, set apart as public reservation by 
proclamation, IX, 773. 
Legal proceedings and condition of affairs in, 
referred to, V, 584. 
Mormon Church in— 
Commissioners appointed under ‘act in 
reference to bigamy,” etc., referred to, 
VIII, 91, 144, 184, 214, 250, 361, 


Utah—Continued. i ti LMidvalwa? 

oMemunn, Church Sy aero : 
» Letter of president of, advising Méemaup te 
refrain from contracting marriages forbid- 
den by law referred to, IX, 118, 368, 510. 
- Mountain Meadow massacre in, referred to, V, 
592. i 
Peace restored i in, V, 648. ; 
Polygamy in, discussed by Binsidenké 
Arthur, VIIT, 57, 144, 184, 250. 
| Buchanan, V, 454. 
Cleveland, VIII, 361, 794. 
Garfield, VIII, 11. 
ve» Grant, VII, 151, 203, 355. 356. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 118, 206. 
Hayes, VII, 559, 605. 
Pardons granted persons guilty of unlawful 
.. cohabitation under color of pelyeamons 
marriage, IX, 368, 510. 
Rebellion in, under leadership of Brigham 
Young discussed, V, 455, 503. 
Proclamation regarding, V, 493. 
Recommendations regarding suppression of, 
V, 456. 
Referred to, V, 482. 
Termination of difficulties in, V, 487,503, 648. 
Troops sent to.suppress, V, 455, 504. 
Threatened conflict between Federal and Ter- 
ritorial authorities in, discussed, VII, 208. 
Unlawful combinations in, proclamation 
against, IX, 500. 

Utah and Northern Railway, agreement with 
Shoshone and Bannock Indians for disposal 
of lands for use of, VIII, 68, 602. 

Failure of railroad to compensate nesta, 
VIII, 368. 

Utah Commission referred to, VIIT, 91, 144, 184, 
214, 250, 361. 

Utah (Uta, Ute, or Youta) Indians.—A division of 
the Shoshonean family of Indians. They 
formerly occupied the central and western 
portions of Colorado and the northeastern 
portion of Utah. The Utahs are divided into 
about 15 tribes and have been generally 
friendly to the whites. Some disturbances 
occurred between them and the Mormons and 
also the miners of Pikes Peak. In 1865 they 
ceded large tracts of land to the Government. 
They now number about 2,800. 

Utah Indians: 

Agreement with, referred to, VII, 586, 590, 624. 

Appropriation for Ute Commission recom- 
mended, VIII, 85. 

Negotiations with, referred to, VII, 512, 513. 

Payments to, referred to, VII, 482, 58. 

Removal of, VIII, 50. 

Suppression of hostilities among, VII, 572, 576. 

Treaty with, V, 33; VI, 192, 379, 465, 629. 

Ute Commission, appropriation for, 
mended, VIII, 85. 

Ute Indians. (See Utah Indians. ) 

Utrecht, Peace of.—A series of 9 treaties, con- 
cluded in 1713-14 between the States that had 
taken part in the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion. The treaties were signed at Utrecht, 
Rastatt, and Baden, and provided for a gen- 
eral rearrangement of domain. Much of the 
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territory parceled out and confiriiied by these 
treaties has been retained by the respective 
States to the présent day. ‘The clauses of par- 
ticular interest to Americans were those by 
which France ceded to Great Britain Hudsons 
Bay and Straits, St. Kitts, Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland, and the adjacent islands. Other 
important provisions of these treaties were : 
Philip V (of Bourbon) was confirmed King of 
Spain; the Kingdoms of France and Spain 
were to remain forever separate; France re¢e- 
ognized the Protestant succession in England, 
and Prussia was recognized asa Kingdom, In 
addition to the possessions before mentioned, 
Great Britain received Gibraltar and Minorca, 
The Spanish Netherlands, Sardinia, the Milan- 
ese, and Naples were ceded to Austria. Spain 
ceded Sicily to Savoy. Prussia received Neu- 
chatel and part of Gelderland and renounced 
its claims to Orange, and Portugal was con- 
firmed in certain South American possessions. 
A notable clause of the treaty between Great 
Britain and Spain was the granting to a com- 
pany of British merchants the exclusive right 
to send negro slaves to Spanish America. 


We 


Vaca, Antonio, private land claim of, VIII, 107. 

Vacancies in Public Offices, power of President 
to make provisional appointments to fill, dis- 
cussed, V, 659. 

Vallandigham Case.—May 5, 1863, Clement L,. 
Vallandigham, a lawyerand politician of Ohio, 
was arrested in accordance with orders issued 
by Gen. Burnside, of the United States Army, 
commanding the Department of Ohio. Onthe 
day following he was taken before a military 
commission, and subsequently tried, convicted, 
and imprisoned for uttering opinions disloyal 
tothe Union. May 19 the President commuted 
this sentence to banishment.» Vallandigham 
applied to the Supreme Court fora writ of cer- 
tiorari to review the proceedings of the com- 
mission, by which he claimed to have been un- 
lawfully convicted. The Supreme Court, Jus- 
tice Wayne delivering the opinion, decided that 
ithad no power to review proceedings ordered 
by a general officer of the United States Army. 
Justices Nelson, Grier, and Field concurred; 
Chief Justice Taney and Justice Miller were 
not present. 

Valparaiso, Chile, sailors of the Baltimore as- 
saulted at. (See Baltimore, The.) 

Van Bokkelene, Mr., imprisonment and release 

of, by Haitien authorities discussed, VIII, 333. 

Claim arising out of, VIII, 784; IX, 110. 

Van Buren, Martin (eighth President United 

States): 

Annual messages of, ITI, 373, 483, 529, 602. 

Banking system discussed by, ITI, 324, 380, 490, 

Biographical sketch of, ITI, 311. 

Credit system discussed by, ITI, 324. 

Death of, announced and honors to be paid 
memory of, VI, 118, 119. 

Executive authority of, over public moneys 
discussed by, III, 324. 
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Van Buren, Martin—Continued. 
Expenses of Government discussed by, ee 324, 
KS 35, Cop nRsD aa 

Finances discussed bys III, 344, 379, 469, 489, 534, 
540, 572, 605. 

Fiscal operations of Government should be 
separated from those of individuals. (See 
Subtreasury System, post.) 

\ Foreign policy discussed by, IIT, 373, 485, 53° 
603. - 

Inaugural address of, ITI, 313. 

Large standing army unnecessary in time of 
peace, ITI, 390. 

. National and State banks discussed by, III, 374; 
490, 540, 611. ‘ 

Northeastern boundary, correspondence re- 
garding. | (See Northeastern Boundary. ) 

Portrait of, III, 310. ‘ 

| Presents offered; by Imaum of Muscat de- 
clined, III, 592. 
Proclamations of— 
» Discriminating duties on vessels of Greece 
suspended, III, 322. 
Extinguishment of Indian titles, ITI, 321. 
Extraordinary session of— 
‘Congress, ITI, 321. 
Senate, ITI, 640. 
Levying duties on vessels of Portugal, III, 372. 
Neutrality in war in Canada, ITI, 481, 482. 
» Public money, views of, on custody and distri- 
'. | bution of, ITT, 324. 

Secretary of State, IT, 440. 

Special session message of, III, 324. 

State of the Union discussed by, III, 373, 483, 
§29, 602. 

Subtreasury system discussed by, ITI, 324, 379, 
489, 534, 546, 610. 

Tariff discussed by, ITI, 535. 

Veto message of, act regarding distribution of 
Madison papers, reasons for applying pocket 
veto to, ITI, 528. 

Van De Venter, Christopher, correspondence 

with Gen. Jackson referred to, II, 49. 

Van Etten, Mary A., act granting pension to, ve- 

toed, VIII, 444. 

Van Rensselaer, Rensselaer, commander in chief 

of unlawful expedition in New York, III, 


Van Rensselaer, Stephen, attack of forces under, 

near Niagara discussed, I, 516. 

Van Valkenburgh, Robert B.: 

Mentioned, VI, 595. 

. Minister to Japan,-correspondence regarding 
cooly trade referred to, VI, 639. 
Vancouver Island : 

Agent sent to, referred to, V, 537, 541. 

Boundary question regarding. (See North- 
western Boundary.) 

Vandalia, The, loss of, at Samoan Islands, IX, 44. 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius: 

Appropriation to, for carrying ocean mails 
between Atlantic and Pacific coasts recom- 
mended, V, 653. 

. Ocean steamer Vanderbilt presented to United 
States by, recc mmendations regarding, VI, 
87. ; 
‘ Referred to, VI, 387. 


Vanderbilt, William H., deed of trust and corté- 
spondence of, respecting swords and testimo- 
nials of Gen, ee offered to Goveranient, 
WITT, 271, 275. 

Vanderbilt, The, Siedetited to United States by 
. Cornelius Vanderbilt, recommendations re- 

garding, VI, 87. : 

Referred to, VI, 387. 

Vanderslice, Daniel, treaty with diesieoss con- 
cluded by, VI, 73. i 

Vaughan, Charles R., correspondence regarding 
northeastern boundary. (See Northeastern ~ 

' Boundary.) 

Venezuela.—A federal RepuMies in the northern 
part of South America. It extends from lat. 
1° to 12° north and from long. 60° to73° west. It 
is bounded on the north by the Caribbean Sea, 
on the east*by British Guiana and Brazil, on 
the south by Brazil, and on the west by Colom-_ 
bia. The Venezuelan coast range, a continua- 
tion of the Andes, traverses the northern 
portion. South of this are the Manos of the 
Orinoco, while south of the Orinoco the land 
is broken and mountainous. Venezuela was 
discovered by Columbus in 1498. Coffee, cacao, 
and tobacco are raised in the mountainous 
districts, cattle.and sheep on the llanos, and 
gold, silver, and copper are mined in consider- 
able quantities in the mountainous districts. 
The constitution of the country is modeled 
after that of the United States, and the admin 
istration is vested in a President, elected for 
4 years, anda council of 6 ministers. The 
congress consists of a. Senate and a Chamber 
of Deputies. The Republic has been the scene 
of frequent revolutions. There are about a 
dozen states and territories, but their number 
and limits are frequently changed. In July, 
1814, independence'was declared and the Re- 
public was recognized in 1818 as a part of the 
Republic of Colombia. It continued to be a 
part of Colombia with Ecuador and New 
Granada until 1829. The conflicting principles 
of the federalist and centralist parties have 
led to many civil wars and several changes of 
the constitution. The area claimed embraces 
593,943 sq. miles; population (1894), 2,444,816. 

Venezuela (see also Caracas): 

American citizens expelled from, V, 419. 

Boundary dispute with Great Britain regarding 
British Guiana, VIII, 619; IX, 36, 181, 441, 526, 
632, 655, 722. 

Arbitration of— 
Discussed, X, 112, 155. 
Recommended by President Cleveland, IX, 
632. 

Treaty for, LX, 722. 

Monroe doctrine reasserted and attitude of 
United States respecting, discussed by 
President Cleveland, IX, 632, 655. 

Civil war in, terminated, V, 14. 
Claims of France against, discussed, VIII, r74. 
Claims of United States against (see also Aves 
Island; Caracas Commission; Venezuela 
Steam Transportation Co.)— 
Acknowledged, V, 166. 
Adjustment of, X, 113. 
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Venezuela—Contintied: 
Claims of United States against—Continued, 
Awards of commission referred to, VII, 367, 
; 587; VIII, 106, 129, 266. 
Distribution of, discussed, VII, 469; VIII, 42, 
220, " «dpm 
~ Convention for adjustment of, V, 580; VI, 389, 
523, 687, 693; VII, tor, 146, 417; VIII, 366, 610, 
613, 635, 784, 806; IX, 530. 
Course pursued to enforce provisions of, 
' VII, 366. 
Discussed by President— 
Arthur, VIII, 374, 220. 
Cleveland, VII, 505, 784. 
Fillmore, V, 166. — 
Grant, VII, 10, 51, 58, 60, 190, 238, 291, 341, 366. 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 238. 
Jackson, ITT, 100. 
johnson, VI, 389. 
Pierce, V, 419. 
Taylor, V, 14. 
Tyler, IV, 340. 
Indemnity to be paid satisfactorily arranged, 
IV, 353- : 
Mixed claims commission discussed, VII, 480; 
VIII, 174, 335; EX, 36. 
Termination of, IX, 112. 
Payment of, VI, 243; VII, 341, 366, 367, 405; VIII, 
42; TX, 441. 
Objection to, VII, 190, 238, 2915 
Abandoned, VII, 341. . 
Correspondence with, transmitted, IX, 475. 
Differences of, with France and Belgium dis- 
cussed, IX, 638. 
Diplomatic relations with, VII, 6ro. 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, for sur- 
render of, V, 384, 654. 
Discussed, IX, 530. 
Import duties imposed upon American prod- 
ucts by, IX, 237. 
Retaliatory measures proclaimed, IX, 268. 
Imprisonment of American citizens in, VIII, 
202, 216, 613. 
Independence of, asserted, ITI, 44. 
Minister of, to United States, grade of, raised, 
VIII, 131. 
Relations of, with France discussed, VIII, 42. 
Revolution in, followed by provisional govern- 
ment, referred to, VII, 570. 
Treaty with, transmitted and discussed by 
President— 
Buchanan, V, 580, 654. 
Cleveland, VIII, 611. 
Jackson, ITI, 225, 231. 
Johnson, VI, 389. 
Pierce, V, 384. 
Van Buren, III, 534. 
Vessels of United States— 
Seized or interfered with by, VII, 160, 417; 
VIII, 613; IX, 112, 238, 441, 530, 638. 
To transport remains of Gen. Paez to, rec- 
ommended, VIII, 608. 

Venezuela Steam Transportation Co., seizure and 
detention of steamers of, and claims arising 
out of, VII, 160, 417; VIII, 613; IX, 112, 238, 441, 
530. 

Award in favor of, IX, 638. 


Index 
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aS dot 
Venice, italy, Geogtaphical Congress at, VIII, 39. 39. 
Venus, Transit of. (See Naval Observatory.) 
Vera Cruz (Mexico), Siege and Capture of.—Mar. 
_ 9, 1847, Gen. Scott, who had been ordered to 
Mexico to conduct an expedition against its 
capital city by way of Vera Cruz, landed a force 
of 12,000 men on the beach in the vicinity of 
that port. By Mar. 22 the attacking forces 
were in position and the siege guns mounted, 
Gen. Scott summoned the governor of Vera 
Cruz to surrender. Upon his refusal a bom- 
bardment was begun and kept up until the 
morning of the 26th, when overtures for sur- 
render were made by Gen. Landero. Articles 
of capitulation were signed Mar. 27, The 
Mexicans lost nearly 500 pieces of artillery, 
besides other arms and much ammunition. 


Five thousand prisoners were taken and | 


paroled, and the best port of Mexico, with its 
famous and almost impregnable fortress of 
San Juan de Uliia, was captured. The Ameri- 
can loss was insignificant. 

Vera Cruz, Mexico, battle of, referred to, IV, 535. 

Vermont.—One of the United States; nickname, 
“The Green Mountain State; motto, ‘‘ Free- 
dom and Unity.” It extends from lat. 42° 44’ 
to 45° 1/ north and from long. 71° 38/ to 73° 25/ 
west. It is bounded on the north by Quebec 
(Canada), on the east by New Hampshire 
(separated by the Connecticut River), on the 
south by Massachusetts, and on the west by 
New York (separatedin part by Lake Cham- 
plain). Vermont is traversed from north to 
south by the Green Mountains. It is an agri- 
cultural State and has extensive quarries of 
marbleand granite. It was explored by Cham- 
plain in 1609, The first settlement was at Brat- 
tleboro in 1724. Vermont was early claimed 
by both New Hampshire and New York. It 
was admitted to the Union inr79r. Area, 9,565 
sq. miles; population (1900), 343,641. 

Vermont: 
Admission of, into Union, I, 98. 

Application made for, I, 95. 
Constitution of United States, evidence of rati- 
fication of amendment to, I, 115, 174. 
Officers appointed for, I, 99. 
Versailles, Treaty of. (See Paris, Treaties of.) 
Vessels (see also Steamboats; Steamships; Ves- 
sels, Foreign; Vessels, United States): ’ 
American registry denied ships built abroad 
and owned by Americans, repeal of law re- 
specting, recommended, IX, 553. 

Canadian, permitted to aid disabled vessels in 
waters of United States, proclaimed, IX,,396. 

Vessels, Foreign (see also under the several 

powers): 

Appropriation for vessels detained by United 
States recommended, X, 111. 

Bond required of, I, 153. 

Committing open hostility, right to detain, for 
inquiry, I, 365. 

Consular jurisdiction over crews of, in United 
States, proclamation regarding, VII, 84, 175. 

Correspondence with France regarding, I, 89. 

Detained by United States, appropriation for, 
recommended, X, 111, 
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Vessels, United States (see also Merchant Vessel8; 


Vessels, Foreign—Continued. _ , 
Discriminating dutieson— 
Should be refunded, IT, 609. my’) een 
-Baspanded by, proclamation— 
Austria, II, 440,441. ; 
Brazil, IV, 522. 
Bremen, I, 37. 
Chile, V, 76. wee 
China, VII, 600. 
Cuba, | (See Sony post.) 
France, II, 183; TV, 521; VI, 513; VII, 15, 19, 
228, 
Revoked, VII, 178. 
Greece, III, 322. 
Hamburg, II, 38. 
.. Hanover, II, 404, 
' Hawaiian Islands, VI, 515. 
_ Italy, 11,376; V, 491. 
Japan, VII, 177. 

_, Liibeck, I, 73... 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, III, 146. 
Nicaragua, VI, 215. 

Norway, II, 96. 
‘ Oldenburg, IT, 97, 496. 
Portugal, VII, 126. 
Puerto Rico, (See. Spain, fost.) 
Spain, VII, 174; VIII, 223, 490, 570. 
Revoked, VIII, 489. 
Tuscany, IIf, 233. 
Discussed, VIII,-504. _ 
Recommended, I, 89; III, 23. 
Referred to, IT, 98, 138, 186, 300, 351, 352, 403. 
Suspension terminated, VII, 178. 
Duties on. (See Tonnage on, Jost.) 
Embargo on— 
For 60 days recommended, I, 499. 
Governors requested to call forth militia if 
_. necessary to enforce, I, 152, 
Imposed, I, 473. 
Remoyed, I, 472, 481. 
Equipped with warlike force must give secu- 
rities against abuse of armaments, I, 582. 
Forfeitures of, I, 519. 


Guilty of committing depredations shall not - 


reenter waters of United States, I, 403. 
Number of, departing from United States with 
permission, I, 458. 
Reduction on duties, of, claims of govern- 
ments to, I, 89; VIII, 389; IX, 59, 186, 
Sailing under United States colors, I, 253. 
Tonnage on— 
Claims of German steamship lines to interest 
on dues illegally exacted, VIII, 499, 782. 
Claims of governments to reductions on 
duties of, I, 89; VIII, 389; IX,.59, 186. 
Duties on— 
Discussed, VIII, 337, 785, 803. 
Suspended by proclamation, VIII, 284, 285, 
304, 310, 569, 741, 742; IX, 163, 498. 
Proclamation revoking, IX, 697. 
When armed shall not enter waters of United 
States, I, 478. 
When within territory of United States must 
be protected, I, 262, 274. 
Vessels, Neutral, declared lawful prize by— 
France, I, 263, 444 . 
Spain, I, 444. 


Construction of naval, discussed and recomi- 


Steamboats; Steamships; War. Steamers): ) 
Act to abolish certain fees for official services 
to, approved and reasons _ pERerefor, VIII, 
402. vB 
Npeeanrietions ‘for, Tinerpendess Ty 360, 519. 


Armed, when they shall not enter the waters 


of United States, I, 478. " 
When within the territory of United States 
must be protected, I, 262, 274. 
Armor for. (See Armor and Armor Plate, ) 
Built for Japan, VI, 153: 
Order regarding clearance. of, VI, 242, 243. 
Prohibition of departure of, removed, VI, 341. 


Canal, Kiel, at opening of, IX, 630. 
Canal, Welland, discriminations against in. 


(See Welland Canal.) 


Certificate to enter Spanish ports required, qi 
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mendations regarding, by Presidevt— 
Adams, John, I, 236, 273. 
Adams, J. Q., II, 310, 361, 389. 
Arthur, VIII, 51, 140, 181, 209, 247. 
Buchanan, V, 459, 524. 
Cleveland, VIII, 350, 515, 791; Ix, 4504 540, 932. 
Grant, VIT, 196, 248, 295, 350, 408. ; 
Harrison, Benj., IX, 44, 116, 200, 323. 
Hayes, VII, 613. 
Jackson, II, 459; III, 173, 192, 257. 
Jefferson, I; 329, 345, 372; 419; 454. 
Lincoln, VI, 184, 249. ‘ 
McKinley, X, 119. ¢ 
Madison, I, 470, 476, 486, 519, 528, 553, 566. 
Monroe, II, 25, 46, 49, 62, 80, 108, 196. 
Pierce, V, 215, 288, 339, 409. nt | 
Polk, IV, 412, 426, 505, 561. 
Tyler, IV, 88, 269, 277, 278. 
Van Buren, ITI, 392, 502. 
Washington, E199), 201 a 


Destroyed by rebel vessels during war, VII, to. 
Discriminating duties and fines on, in. Cuba, 


III, 23; VIII, 39, 127, 176, 199, 201; IX, 529, 637. 
Abolished, VIII, 223, 570. 


Discriminating duties on, abolished by Prussia, 


II, 403. 


Discriminations against, in Welland Canal. 


(See Welland Canal.) 

Dry docks constructed for. (See Docks.) 

Duties levied on, by Great Britain returned, 
TT,27. 

Effect of, in protection of harbors, I, 419. 

Embargo imposed on, referred to, I, 439. 

Employed in coast survey. (See Coast Sur- 
vey: ) 

Encomiums bestowed upon, at opening of Kiel 
Canal, IX, 630. 

Fees collected from, by American consuls, 
VITI, 80. 

Fines imposed upon, by Spain discussed, VIII, 

39, 127, 176, 199, 201; IX, 529. 

Abolished, VIII, 223. 

Fired upon by Honduras authorities and dis- 
avowal of act discussed, IX, 437. 

Forfeitures referred to, I, 519. 

Fresh-water basin for, site for. referred to, VI, 
393- 
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Vessels, United’ States—Continued. | peptic 


Ta ‘Great Lakes granted facilities by Canada 
“for returning, X\ 106, | 

Injunction restraining)" from sailing in armed 
, ‘condition removed, I, 265. 

pes to Furaish aid to So vessels, 


dutberereck with and the ener of, ‘by for- 
‘eign powers, I, 146, 192, 252, 386, 492, 575; V, 486. 

Ironclad, referred’ to, VI, 55. 

Marine rarlway for repair of, ‘referred to, II, 
480. 

Must not depart from ports of United States 
while dangers are ‘threatened from belliger- 
ent nations, I, 433. 

Northern and Northwestern lakes, passage of 
“gunboats from oe water to, referred to, VI, 
201. 

Number of, necessary fod principal seaports, I, 
419, 470, 519. 

Papers for protection of, engaged in yere fish- 
eries, IIT, 557. 

Privileges at foreign ports denied, proclama- 
tion regarding, VI, 281. 

Proposed distribution of, I, 420, 428. 


’ Prussian abolition’ of duties on, IT, 403. 


Purchased for Peru, detention of, VI, 633, 637. 


’ Restrictions on, in Bosphorus and Dardanelles, 


VII, 124. 
Right of search. (See Right of Search.) 
Sale and transfer of, while abroad, laws re- 
garding, defective, IIT, 538. a 
Sale of, referred to, VI, 632. 
Saved from shipwreck by Neapolitan navy, V, 
366. , 
Seamen on. (See Seamen, American.) 
Seized or interferéd with by foreign powers, 
I, 146, 192, 252, 386, 492, 575; V, 486. 
Brazil, II, 396; V, 246. (Seealso Caroline, The.) 
Chile, III, 605; IV, 198, 263, 340; VI, 244; VII, 
335: 
Colombia, VII, 335,404. _ 
Denied privileges at foreign ports, procla- 
mation regarding, VI, 281. 
Denmark, VIII, 803; X, 34. 
France, I, 146, 253, 262, 399, 505. 
France, claims against.) 
Great Btitain discussed or referred to by 
President— 
Adams, John, I, 252, 274, 281. 
Buchanan, V, 531. 
Cleveland, VIII, 405, 613. 
Fillmore, V, 67, 139, 144. 
Grant, VII, 114, 116, 160. 
Jefferson, I, 422, 426, 432, 445, 453- 
Madison, I, 469, 492, 496. 
Polk, IV, 436, 447. 
Tyler, IV, 56, 67, 76, 163, 223, 258, 362, 366. 
Van Buren, III, 459, 476, 478, 515, 567, 589, 622, 
623, 640. 
Washington, I, 126. 
discussed.) 
Haiti, V, 144; VIII, 783, 805. 
Hondutas insurgents, IX, 437. 
Mexico, III, 467, 468; VIII, 538; 1X, 67. 
Morocco, I, 364, 365- 
Paraguay, V, 449, 515, 560, 664. 


(See also 


(See also War of 1812 


Vessels, United States—Continued.' halt 

- Seized or interfered with By asl powers 
Continued. — 

Portugal, II, 507, 535, 550; IIT, 24. 

Russia, VI, 596; X, riz. 

Spain discussed by President— ebaRwT 
Adams, John, I, 253. ‘ 
AUhaT, VEEL sy aie es eee 

’ ‘Buchanan, V, 445. ed ' 
Cleveland, VIIT, 334; TX, 636: 

Fillmore, V, 143, 185. 

Grant, VII, 32, 98, 235, 241, 242, 256, 32, 236. 

Hayes, VII, 484; 608. 

Jackson, II, 549. ‘syed piaF 

Pierce, V, 228, 234, 245, 336, 367- 

(See also Black Warrior, The; El PES 
The; Virginius,The.) 

Steamboats, (See Steamboats.) ~ 

Venezuela, VII, 160, 417; VIII, “613; IX)" 112, 
238, 441, 530. 

Should be navigated exclusively my American 

seamen, I, 555. 

‘Slaves transported by. 

Trade.) 

Sold to Algiers, I, 247. 

Steam engines for, improvement in, FV, 269, 412. 

Tonnage duties illegally levied on, V; 415, 518. 

Tonnage duties on, referred to, IT, 560. 

Transfer of property in, while abroad, laws 
regulating, referred to, III, 574. 

Visited by British officers, V, 531: 

Whaling, interfered with by Russian RES AS 

VI, 596. 

Veto.—The act by which the executive refuses 
his approval of a measure of the legislative 
body with which he is associated. The Consti- 
tution gives the President of the United States 
power to veto any act of Congress by refusing 
to sign the bill afterits passage. In the Colo- 
nies (except Rhode Island and Connecticut) 
the governors had power to veto acts’ of the 
colonial legislatures... Massachusetts was the 
first of the original States to grant the veto 
power toits governor. This was in 1780. In 
the Convention of 1787 several veto plans were 
discussed, one of which proposed to associate 
the Supreme Court with the President in the 
exercise of the power. The plan finally adopted 
resembled that in usein Massachusetts. Ifthe 
President refuses to sign an act, it is returned 
to the House in which it originated with his 
reasons for refusing his signature. That House 
may then proceed to reconsider the act, and if 
it again passes both Houses with’a majority of 
two-thirds it becomes alaw. The Constitution 
also provides that ‘“‘if any bill shall not be re- 
turned by the President within ten days (Sun- 
days excepted) after it shall have been pre- 
sented to him, the same shall bea law in like 
manner as if he had signed it, unless the Con- 
gress by their adjournment prevent its return, 
in which case it shall not be a law” (I, 24). 
The veto power was used quite sparingly by 
the early Presidents. Following is the num- 
ber of veto messages sent to Congress by the 
several Presidents. Those whose names are 
not mentioned sent no veto: Washington, 23, 


tizere't u 


(See African Biuve 
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Madison, 6; Monroe, 1; Jackson, 9; Tyler, 8; 


Polk, 3; Pierce, 9; Buchanan, 7; Lincoln, 3; 
Johnson, 22; Grant, 46; Hayes, 8; Arthur, 4; 
Cleveland, first term, 301; Harrison, Benj., 19; 
Cleveland, second term, 42; McKinley, 3 

Veto Messages. (See the several Presidents; the 
several subjects. ) 

Veto, Pocket.—The power of the President to 
prevent the enactment into law of a bill pre- 
sented to him within to days before the ad- 
journment of Congress, without sending in a 
refusal to sign or his objections in writing, is 
known as a pocket veto. ,. ' 

Veto Power discussed by President— 

Polk, IV, 662. 
Taylor, V, 23. . : 

-Vetoes, Pension. (See Pe Grover; Grant, 
Ulysses S.) 

Vetoes, Pocket. (See the several Presidents; 
the several subjects.) 

Vice-Admiral.—An honorary, rank in the United 
States Navy created by Congress Dec. 21, 1864, 
and conferred upon David G. Karragut. At 
the time of its creation it was the highest grade 
in the Navy. Two years later (July 25, 1866) 
Congress created the rank of admiral and be- 
stowed it upon Farragut, making David D. 
Porter vice-admiral. Oct. 17, 1870, after the 
déath of Admiral Farragut, Porter was pro- 
moted to the vacancy and Rear-Admiral Ste- 
phen C. Rowan was made vice-admiral. On his 
death in 1890the grade became extinct. During 
the colonial period it was customary for the 
royal governor to be appointed vice-admiral, 
which made him head of the colonial admiralty 
courts, (See also Admiral.) 

Vice-Admiral, creation of grade of, recommended, 
VI, 249; X,,198, 

Vice-President of United States.—The, Constitu- 
tion provides for the office of Vice-President. 
His duty is to preside over the Senate, and in 
case of the removal, death, resignation, or disa- 
bility of the President succeed him. Untilthe 
adoption of the twelfth amendment, in 1804, the 
candidate for President receiving next to the 
highest number of votes was declared Vice- 
President. | Five Vice-Presidents have suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency by reason of the 
death of the President, viz: John Tyler, who 
succeeded William Henry Harrison in 1841; 
Millard Fillmore, who succeeded Zachary 
Taylor in 1850; Andrew Johnson, who suc- 
ceeded Abraham Lincoln in 1865, Chester A. 
Arthur, who succeeded James A. Garfield in 
1881, and Theodore Rooseyelt who succeeded 
William McKinley in 1901. The attempt was 
made in 1841 to give Tyler only the title and 
rights of ‘‘ Acting President,’ but he claimed 
the full office of President. Five Vice-Presi- 
dents have died in office, namely: George 
Clinton, Elbridge Gerry, William R. King, 
Henry Wilson, and Thomas A. Hendricks, 
Only one resigned, John C. Calhoun. A list 
of Vice-Presidents follows: John Adams, 
Massachusetts; Thomas Jefferson, Virginia; 
Aaron Burr, New York; George Clinton, New 
York; Elbridge Gerry, Massachusetts; Daniel 


"5) Tompkins, New, York; John C,, Calhoun, 
South Carolina; Martin Van Buren, New 
York; Richard M. Johnson, Kentucky; John 
Tyler, Virginia; George M. Dallas, Pennsyl- 
vania; Millard Fillmore, New York; William 
R. King, Alabama; John C. Breckenridge, 
Kentucky; Hannibal Hamlin, Maine; Andrew 
Johnson, Tennessee; Schuyler Colfax, Indi- 
ana; Henry Wilson, Massachusetts; William 
A. Wheeler, New York; Chester A, Arthur, 
New York; Thomas A. Hendricks, Indiana; 
Levi P. Morton, New York; Adlai E. Steyen- 
son, Illinois; Garret A. Hobart, New Jersey’ 
Theodore Roosevelt, New York. 

Election of. (See President of United Sestekt ) 


Vicksburg (Miss.), Siege and Capture of.—The 


night after the battle of the Big Black, May 
17, 1863, McPherson’s and McClernand’s corps 
crossed the river on floating bridges made of 
bales of cotton covered with plank. Sherman, 
who: carried the only pontoon train in the 


army, passed over at Bridgeport, a few miles 


above, The whole army then. moved upon 
Vicksburg. Shernian, still holding the right, 
marched toward the Yazoo River, and on the 
igth rested his right on the Mississippi, within 
plain view of Porter’s gunboats, McPherson 
followed Sherman with the Seventeenth Army 
Corps, halting where the latter had turned off. 
McClernand came up by the Jackson road and 
deployed tothe left. The investment of Vicks- 
burg was thus completed by May to, 1863. At 
this time Grant’s army was over’go,oo0 strong. 
The Federal force was increased to nearly 
70,000 during the siege. The Confederate gar- 
rison, commanded by Gen. Pemberton, con- 
sisted of about 25,000 or 30,000 men and 102 guns. 
Vicksburg’s fortifications were bastioned earth- 
works, The place was provisioned for about 
two months. On the afternoon of the oth 
Grant ordered a general assault, which was 
repulsed with a loss to the Federals of 942. 
Three days later he made another attack, but 
the assailants succeeded merely in planting 
their flags on the outer slopes of the bastions. 
The city was found to be too strong to be taken 
by assault. The Federal loss on the 22d was 
3,199. During the skirmishing on the 18th, 
2oth, and 21st of May the Union army lost 241 
men, Porter assisted materially in these at- 
tacks by a constant fire from his gunboats and 
mortar boats.. Pemberton soon began to feel 
the effects of the siege. By the end of May 
his meat ration was reduced one-half, and not 
long thereafter the bacon supply was entirely 
exhausted. There were no signs of the arrival 
of reenforcements and 6,000 men lay sick and 
wounded in the hospitals and private houses. 
Some of his men had been in the trenches 47 
days and nights. Besides, they were now 
constantly exposed to bursting shells and the 
fire of sharpshooters. Thus despairing of aid, 
his resources about exhausted, the Confederate 
commander resolved to capitulate. July 4,.1863, 
Vicksburg was surrendered to Grant. Gen. 
Grant accorded magnanimous terms, The 
entire garrison was paroled and was allowed 


a 
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to depart with rations to last them beyond the 
Union lines. The results of the campaign 
were the defeat of the Confederates i in several 
engagements, the occupation of the capital of 
Mississippi, and the capture of the important 
post of Vicksburg with its garrison and muni- 
tions of war, a loss to the Confederates of over 
30,000 prisoners and several thousand. killed 
and wounded. Among the dead were Gen- 
erals Tracy, Tilghman, and Green. Grant's 


losses in the campaign, from the first skirmish ~ 


at Port Gibson, May 1, to the surrender of 
Vicksburg, were 1,511 killed, 7,396 wounded, 
and 453 missing—a total of 9,360. 

Viel, Mary A., act granting pension to, yetoed, 
TX, 755. 

Vienna, Austria: 

_ International Exposition in, discussed, VII, 

188, 236. 

International Patent Congress in, VII, 261. 

Villeré’s Plantation (La.), Battle of.—After the 
battle of Lake Borgne, La. (q. v.), the British 
expedition pushed on toward New Orleans 
by way of the Bayou Bienvenu and Villerés 
Canal. Dec. 23, 1814, within an hour after 
hearing that the British were approaching, 
Jackson had 1,800 of his troopson the march 
to meet them. Half of the invading army, 
some 2,500 men, had approached to within 9 
miles of New Orleans without serious check. 
The schooner Carolina dropped: down the 
river to a point opposite Villeré’s and opened 
a terrible fire upon the invading army, killing 
or maiming 1oo men in to minutes. The gen- 
eral engagement lasted about 2 hours. Both 
combatants retired from the field in the dark- 
ness. ‘The loss of the Americans was 213, 
while that of the British was about 400 men. 

Vinton, David H., mentioned, IT, 375. 

Viollier, Lewis W.y consular clerk, removal of, 
from office and reasons therefor, VII, 113. 

Virginia.—One of the thirteen original States; 
nicknames, ‘‘Old Dominion,” ‘‘Mother of 
States,” ‘‘Mother of Presidents;’’ motto, ‘‘Sic 
semper tyrannis” (‘Be it ever thus to ty- 
rants”). It extends from lat. 36° 31’ to 39° 27! 
north and from long. 75° 13/ to 83° 37' west. 
Virginia is bounded on the northwest and 
north by West Virginia (separated by the Alle- 
ghany Mountains), on the north and northeast 
by Maryland and the District of Columbia 
(separated by the Potomac River), on the east 
by the Chesapeake Bay andthe Atlantic 
Ocean, on the south by North Carolina and 
Tennessee, and on the southwest by Ken- 
tucky. ‘The county of Accomac lies east of the 
Chesapeake. Virginia is traversed by the Blue 
Ridge Mountains from northeast to southwest. 
It is level toward the southeast. It,is the sec- 
ond State in the Union in the production of 
tobacco. The State also. produces largely 
wheat, corn, vegetables, fruit, timber, coal, 
iron, salt, and building stone, and manufac- 
tures flour, leather, iron, and tobacco. It was 
the first settled of the British American Colo- 
nies, the settlement having been made by the 
English at Jamestown in 1607. Virginia be- 
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came a royal colony in 1624. It was the lar- 
gest and most influential of the Colonies, It 
took a conspicuous part in the, events leading 
up to the Revolution. Virginia ceded to the 
United States all its territory beyond the Ohio 
_ River in 1784. It ratified the Constitution in 
1788. This great State furnished 4 of the first 
5 Presidents, and altogether 5 of the Presi- 
dents of the United States. It seceded from 
the Union Apr. 17, 1861, and became one of the 
principal battle grounds of the Civil, War. 
The State was readmitted to the Union .in 


SSEVESLA © 


1870. Area, 42,450 sq. miles; population (1900), 
1,854,184. ; i 
Virginia (see also Confederate Salers Rich- 
mond): 


Alexandria County retrecedee toy re iteialax 
mation, IV, 470. 

Application of loyal persons in, 6 remove 
within Union lines, VI, 159.;,,.¢, 

Authority of United States reestablished, in, 
VI, 337. . i 

Boundary line of, referred to, I, 133, 150- 

Bounty lands of, referred to, I, 88, 

Census of, incomplete, II, 85. 

Claims of, for militia services in War of. 1812, 
II, 237. 

Elections in, troops balioded at polling places 
referred to, VII, 413, 418. 

Lands ceded to Indians by, I, ee 

Loyal persons in, application of to .remove 
within Union lines, VI, 159. ‘ 

Mediation of, for settlement of questions i 
threatening Union discussed, V, 661. 

Militia services in War of 1812. Claims of for, 
ET, 237: 

Persons in, attempting to exercise oneal 
powers of civil nature, order regarding, VI, 44. 

Ratification of amendment to Federal Consti- 
tution by, referred to, I, 113, 114, 259. 

Reconstruction of, recommendations, regard- 

ing, VII, 11. ! 
Referred to, VII, 46. j 
Time for submitting eapatiekon to. clara 
proclaimed, VII, 13. 
Referred to, VII, 29. 

War between the States, course regarding, 
_pursued by, VI, 23. 

Withdrawal of, from Union aan road. VI,,.23. 

Virginia Coupon Cases.—A series of eight cases 

in which the United States Supreme Court in 

1884 denied the right of a State to pass laws 

impairing the obligation of contracts. An act 

of the Virginia legislature in 1871 authorized 

the receipt of coupons of the State’s funded 

debt in payment of taxes and debts due the 

State. An act of 1882 required payment of tax 

dues in ‘gold, silver, United States Treasury 

notes, national-bank currency, and nothing 

else.” The tax collectors thereupon refused .to 

accept the coupons in payment of taxes, as 

authorized by the law of 1871. The court de- 

cided the law of 1882 void, and judgment was 

found for the plaintiff tax payers. 

Virginia Plan.—At the opening of the Conven- 
tion of 1787 to amend the Articles of Confeder- 
ation, Edmund Randolph, of Virginia,on behalf 
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of his delegation, set forth the defects in the 

‘old articles and submitted a series of 15 res- 
olutions drawn up by Madison. ‘This was the 
first plan of revision presented to the conven- 

» tion and is sometimes called the ‘‘ Randolph 

' Plan” or the “‘National Plan.’ It provided 
for representation according to population in 
two branches of Congress—the first chosen by 
the people, the second by the State legis- 
Jatures; Congressional control of taxation and 
commerce; Congressional veto of State enact- 

‘ments; an Executive chosen by Congress; a 
limited veto by the Executive and part of the 
judiciary upon acts of Congress, There were 
other and less important provisions. ‘The 
Constitution as framed and ratified was based 
on the Virginia plan, but quite a number of its 
leading features were ei:terrej ected altogether 
or greatly modified. 

Virginia Resolutions.—A set be nine resolutions 
drawn up by James Madison, then a member 
of the Virginia legislature, passed by that body, 
and signed by the governor Dec. 24,1798. The 
reason for the ‘passage of these resolutions and 
similar ones by Kentucky about the same time 
was to give expression to the feeling that had 
been growing since 1791 that the Federal 
party was endeavoring to obtain greater power 
than that conferred upon the Government by 
the Constitution. The direct cause of their 
adoption was the passage of the alien and sedi- 
tion laws (q.v.) by Congress. The resolutions 
deplored the broad construction given to the 
Constitution, as tending toward monarchical 
government. They declared the Union to bea 
compact between the States composing it, and 
that when this compact was infringed each 
State might interpose to protect itself. The 
alien and sedition laws were denounced as 
“palpable and alarming infractions of the 
Constitution.”” (See also Alien and Sedition 
Laws; Kentucky Resolutions. ) 

Virginius, The.—Oct. 31, 1873, the Virginius, an 
American schooner suspected of carrying 
men and arms from New York to the Cuban 
insurgents, was captured by the Spanish gun- 
boat Zornado on the high seas near Jamaica. 
Capt. Fry and 35 of the crew and 4 Cuban 
passengers were executed. The affair created 
much ill feeling between the United States 
and Spain. The latter country made such 
reparation as lay within her power by dis- 
claiming any intention to insult the United 
States, by paying an indemnity, and by sur- 
rendering 1toz2 remaining prisoners. It was 
proved that the /zrginius was not entitled to 
sail under our flag. She foundered at sea off 
Cape Fear Dec. 19, 1873, while on her way to 
New York. 

Virginius, The, seized by Spanish vessel and 
citizens of United States on, put to death 
discussed, VII, 235, 241, 256. 

Claims regarding, settled, VII, 322. 

Condition of indemnity fund referred to, VIII, 

- 602; IX, 476. 

Correspondence regarding, transmitted, VII, 
484. 


§ 


Virginius, The—Continued. 


Distribution of indemnity to claimants dis- 


cussed, VII, 336; VIII, 537 J, mA 
Orders regarding, VIII, 492; X X, 114. e 
Vizcaya, The, mentioned, X, 92. 
Vogelsang, Sophia, act granting | pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 733. 
Volunteers.—Persons who enter the military 
service of their own free will for temporary 


duty, as distinguished from regulars of a per-— 


manent military establishment. By an act 
passed in 1792 the American ‘Congress recog- 


“nized the existence in a number of States of * 


volunteer organizations not included in the 
militia of those States. The Government has 
since from time to time raised volunteers for 
temporary purposes. Such troops are United 
States rather than State forces, and their 
officers are to be appointed by the President. 


A provisional force of 25,000 volunteers was | 


authorized by Congress for the: war ‘with 
England in 1812. During the Mexican War 
73,500 volunteers were enlisted. During the 
Civil War a number of calls were made for 
volunteers, aggregating nearly 2,800,000 enlist- 
ments. In the war with Spain over 200,000 
volunteers were enlisted. (See also Militia.) 
Von Scholten, Maj. Gen., Danish minister to 


United States, correspondence with Secretary 


of State referred to, II, 531. 
Vote of Thanks. (See Thanks of Congress. ) 


W. 


Wabash and Erie Canal, grant of land in aid of, 
to Indiana, IIT, 508. 
Wabash Indians: 
Expeditions against, I, 112, 115, 126, 134, 167. 
Treat'y with, I, 135. ‘ ty 
Instructions to commissioners in making 
treaty with, X, 46. : 
Troops must be called for to suppress, I, 61, 82. 
Wabash River, act for improvement of: naviga- 
‘tion, on, reasons for applying pocket veto to, 
III, 118. 
Wade, James F., member of military commission 
to Cuba, X, 97. 
Wadsworth, James S., military governor of Dis- 
trict of Columbia, VI, r10. 
Executive clerks to be organized under direc- 
tion of, VI, 122. 
Wadsworth, Jeremiah, commissioner to treat 
with Indians, i, 198, 259. 

Wager, Peter, director of Bank of United States, 
nomination of, and reasons therefor, ITI, 41. 
Wagner, Reinhardt, arrest of, at Lodz, Russia, 

VIII, 202, 206. 
Wahpeton Indians, treaty with, VI, 470. 
Wainwright, Jonathan M., thanks of Congress to, 
recommended, VI, 76. 


Wainwright, Richard, thanks of Congress to, rec- 


ommended, VI, 76. 
Waishkey, John, jr., mentioned, VIII, 78. 


Waite, Morrison R., Chief Justice, death of, an- 
nounced and honors to be paid memory of, 


VIII, 764. 


Wakefield, Va., appropriation for approaches ‘to 
monument at, to mark birthplace of lgaestnas 
ton recommended, VIII, 216. 

Walker, John @., chairman of Aataradie Canal 
Commission, X, zor. 

Walker, Robert J.: 

Correspondence with President pdoanthie con- 
tribution to be levied upon Mexico, IV, 523. 

- Governor of Kansas, V, 472. 

Walker, William, arrest of, in Nicaragua and com- 

plaints arising therefrom discussed, V, 466. 
Referred to, V, 470, 486. 

Walker vs. Jennison.—A slave case decided by 
the Massachusetts supreme court in 1783. ‘It 
placed a construction upon the State constitu- 
tion which soon afterwards put an end to 
slavery in the State. A negro servant had been 

. whipped and imprisoned by his master, and 
public indignation was aroused by the offense. 
The owner of the slave was prosecuted. ‘The 
supreme court, sitting in Worcester, found the 
defendant guilty of assault and imposed a fine 
upon him. The holding of the court was that 

the State constitution of 1780,in declaring all 
men free and equal, had abolished slavery in 
Massachusetts. Asa matter of strict fact, run- 
away slaves were advertised for in the Boston 
newspapers after the decision had been pro- 
mulgated. Nevertheless, the institution of 
slavery very soon after 1783 came to:an end in 
Massachusetts. 

Walker River Reservation, Nev., right of way for 
railroad through, VIII, 149, 189, 368, 593. 

Walla Walla Indians, treaty with, V, 380, 381. 

Wallace, Lewis, member of court to try assas- 
sins of President Lincoln, etc., VI, 336. 

_ Wallace, Thomas B., act for relief of, vetoed, 
VII, 173. 

Wallen, George, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 822, 

Waller, John L., arrest and imprisonment of, by 
military authorities of France discussed, IX, 
628, 666, 

Walsh, R. M., special agent to Santo Domingo, 
correspondence of, referred to, V, 160. 

Walsh, Thomas B., act granting pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 817. 

Walster, Charles, act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 720, 

Walter, Squire, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VILLI, 834. 

Walter, Thomas U., architect for extension of 
Capitol, V, 144. 

Walworth, Reubén H., nomination of, as associate 
justice of Supreme Court withdrawn, IV, 328. 
Wampanoag Indians.—A tribe of the Algonquian 
stock of Indians. Their early habitation was 
thé country to the west of Narragansett Bay. 
They also ruled the country from the bay to 
the Atlantic, including the island of Marthas 
Vineyard. ‘Thename means “‘Kastern lands.” 
The Wampanoags were sometimes styled 
Pokanokets, after their principal village. 
They were at first very kindly disposed to- 
ward the whites. In 1621 they entered into 
a friendly compact with the ‘Plymouth: set- 


tlers, and Massasoit, the chief of the tribe, _ 
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was on good. terms with Roger Williams, 

They resisted all attempts to convert them to 
Christianity. Philip, the son of Massasoit, be- 
gan a war against the whites in 1675, which, 
after great loss to the whites, resulted in the 
extermination of the tribe. ; 

Wampum.—An Indian word meaning ‘‘white” 
and referring to strings of white beads worn for 
ornament and used as a medium of exchange. 
The beads were made of clam shells, through 
which holes had been drilled, and were strung 
upon a thread. Tradition says the Narragan- 
sets were the first Indians to use wampum. 
This is perhaps true as regards the beads 
made of the quahog or clam shell of the coasts 
of Rhode Island and Connecticut, though peri- 
winkle shells were also used. Its use as 
money spread from the coast Indians inland. 
It was also used by the colonists of New En- 
gland and the Middle States, having been 
deemed legal tender from 1627 to 1661. Beads 
of black or dark purple were rated at double 
the white wampum. Wampum was known 
to the Dutch settlers under the name of 
“sewon” or ‘‘zeewand.’’ Payments were 
made by cutting off the desired number of 
beads. They were also used in, the simple 
arithmetical calculations of the Indians. 

Wanderer, The, landing of, with cargo of slaves, 
V, 534, 555: 

War (see also Algerine War; Indian Warts; Mexi- 
can War; Revolution; Revolutionary War; 
Spanish-American War; Tripolitan War; 
War between the States; War of 1812; Wars, 
Foreign): 

Instant redress, conferring of authority upon 
President to demand, recommended, V, 569. 

International agreement. to regard private 
property at sea as exempt from capture by 
belligerents recommended, X, 113, 

One-half of every century consumed in, II, 222. 

Possibility of, with Great Britain referred to, 
IV, 427. 

Power to declare, discussed, V, 569: 

Preparation for, by Great Britain, IV, 427. 

Preparation for, with— 
France recommended, I, 272, 278, 280; III, 192. 
Spain referred to, I, 388. 

Threatened by Tunis, I, 400. 

War and Ordnance, Board of.—A board estab- 
lished June 12, 1776, by the Continental Con- 
gress on the recommendation of Washington. 
It was modeled after the English ordnance 
department and consisted of 5 members of 
Congress, with John Adams as chairman. 
The other members were Roger Sherman, 
Benjamin Harrison, James Wilson, and Ed- 
ward Rutledge. Richard Peters was elected 
secretary. The following year (Oct. 17) a 
Board of War was established, consisting of 3 
members, the number being later increased to 
5. These were not to be members of Congress. 
The board had charge of all matters pertain- 
ing to war.: The original Board of War and 
Ordnance was continued, however, until 1781, 
when its business was placed in charge of a 
Secretary of War. 
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War between the States.—A four years’ military 
conflict between the United States Govern- 
ment and the States adhering toit, on the one 
‘side, and the Confederate States Government 

(composed of the States of South Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Texas, Virginia, Arkansas, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee) on the other. There was 

_ behind the war a constitutional struggle be- 

* tween the North and South, beginning nearly 
at the time of the formation of the Union and 
‘involving principles of politics, differences of 
origin and climate, of soil and social condi- 
tions, and the general circumstances of peoples 
‘who had been steadily drawing apart from the 
period whet by the sword and self-sacrifice 
they had achieved a common liberty. The 

' contest was unique among modern civil wars, 
“and no ancient-conflict between the members 
' of a confederacy of republics was comparable 
with it, either in the magnitude of the ques- 
tions involved or in the extent of the opera- 
tions in the field and the results finally at- 
tained. While slavery was the apparent cause, 
or rather, it should be stated, the occasion, of 
the War between the States, the real causes 
were a combination of things inherent in the 
population, the nature of their surroundings, 
the structure of their Government, as well as 
the conditions of life and the objects and aims 
ofa society not homogeneous but variant in 
many important respects. From the begin- 
ning of colonization in British America these 
differences appeared. ‘The bond, slender in 
the colonial wars, was scarcely strengthened 
at the outset of the Revolution, and had dis- 
tinctly lessened, except among the more culti- 
vated classes, in the years immediately suc- 
ceeding the peace of 1783. Jealousies between 
the New England and some of the Southern 
States well-nigh prevented a permanent 
union. In the Federal Convention of 1787 it 
required much mutual concession to avoid a 
dissolution of the feeble bonds of union. The 
Constitution as adopted lacked guaranties of 
perpetual peace and amity between the sec- 
tions, but the amendments soon afterwards 
ratified reasonably satisfied the discontent. 
Discussions in all the early Congresses after 
the adoption of the Constitution are full of ex- 
pressions of doubt as to the perpetuity of the 
federation, uttered by eminent men from 
New England aswell as from other sections, 
many of whom had been prominent in the 
work of establishing the new frame of govern- 
ment. The assertion of the State-sovereignty 

' doctrine was not confined to any one section or 
patty, though it has been the custom to assign 
to the old' Republican (now the Democratic) 
party the origination of this doctrine. Thetwo 
sets of resolutions of Kentucky and Virginia, 
adopted in the years 1798 and 1799, which 
were attributed on good evidence to Jefferson 

_ and Madison, respectively, declared the funda- 
mental principles of States rights as clearly 
and as boldly as they were ever proclaimed at 
any subsequent period. The report written 


by Madison and presented to the Virginia 


legislature has often been referred to as the 


ablest official exposition of the doctrine that 
the State is the creator and sovereign compo- 


nent of the Union, and that it may on suffi- _ 


cient grounds withdraw from the compact, 
the latter having already been infracted and 
made of no binding effect. Itis true that Mr. 
Madison subsequently denied that this con- 
struction could be placed upon the argument 
in the report. From 1803, the date of the ac- 


quisition of the Louisiana territory, to 1811, 


when the State of Louisiana was'admitted into 
the Union, many New England public men 


and writers opposed to the extension of the 


Union, especially on the ground that it seemed 
to involve the extension of slavery, sometimes 
avowed secession sentiments. Josiah Quincy, 
in a speech in Congress in 1811, used the threat 
that the New England States would withdraw 


in a certain contingency, ‘‘peaceably if they — 


can, forcibly if they must.” Again, this doc- 
trine of a separable union was advanced by 
the Hartford Convention (q. v.) fin 1814, called 


‘by some of the New England States to pro- 


test against the continuance of the War of 
1812 with Great Britain, When the question 


of admitting Missouri into the. Union: as 


aslave State (1817-1821) was being discussed, 
threats of disunion if she were refused admis- 
sion were heard, this time proceeding from 
theSouth. In1828 Congress passed a stringent 
tariff measure following the protective act of 
1824. This was deemed by South Carolina 
inimical to her business interests, The State 
legislature called a convention and passed an 
ordinance of nullification (q. v.), which, how- 
ever, she subsequently rescinded. As the ques- 
tion of slavery began to overshadow that of 
the tariff, Northern extremists, called by some 
“Abolitionists,’’ contended for the overthrow 
of human bondage, although the Constitution 
conferred on Congress no power over the do- 
mestic institutions of the States. The first 
struggle occurred on the right of petition. 
Applications for the admission of new States 
organized from the public domain added fuel 
to the fire on loth sides of the controversy. 
The occupation of the Territories by slavery 
and antislavery partisans kept the people 
there ina constant state of turmoil bordering 
on civil war. In the midst of this the John 
Brown raid (q.v.) occurred, In 1860 Abraham 
Lincoln. was elected President on a plat- 
form of resistance to the extension of slav- 
ery. South Carolina, through her | legisla- 
ture, called a State convention which, on 
Dec. 20, 1860, declared that the State was no 
longer in the Union. Similar action was 
taken during that winter and the following 
months by Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, Virginia, Arkan- 
sas, North Carolina, and Tennessee. Feb. 4, 
1861, delegates from the States that had by 
that date seceded met at Montgomery, Ala., 
and organized the government of the Con- 
federate States of America. ‘The forts, mili- 


tare supplies, and’ provisions within the ‘se- 
ceded States were seized, generally with little 
opposition until the attack on Fort Sumter, 
in Charleston Harbor, S.C. The war be- 
‘gan, so far as military operations were con- 
cerned, with the effort of the Government 
at Washington to relieve the garrison at 
Fort Sumter and the firing upon that fort 
- ‘by order of the Confederate government, This 
event occurred Apr, 12-13, 1861. The war prac- 
tically ended with the surrender of Gen. Robert 
E. Lee, commander of the Confederate forces, 
at Appomattox, Va., Apr. 9, 1865, and the sub- 
sequent surrender of the armies of Gen. Joseph 
E. Johnston in North Carolina and of Gen. 
E. Kirby Smith beyond the Mississippi River. 
Perhaps as clear a view of the position and 
attitude of the United States in the war as 
could be obtained in a few words from an offi- 
cial document is to be derived from the ‘‘mem- 
orandum” of Secretary of State William H. 
Seward in regard to the letter addressed to 
him by the Confederate Commissioners For- 
syth and Crawford. Although filed earlier, it 
was delivered Apr. 8, 1861. In it the fact was 
stated that President Lincoln coincided gen- 
erally with the views expressed by the Secre- 
tary of State. Frankly confessing, he said, 
that his understanding of recent events (mean- 
ing the attempted secession of the Southern 
States) was very different from the aspect in 
which they were presented to Messrs. Forsyth 
and Crawford, he proceeded, in the third per- 
son, to say that ‘he saw in them not a rightful 
and accomplished revolution, and an. inde- 
pendent nation, with an established govern- 
ment, but rather a perversion of a temporary 
and partisan excitement to the inconsiderate 
purposes of an unjustifiable and unconstitu- 
tional aggression upon the rights and the 
authority vested in the Federal Government, 
and hitherto benignly exercised, as from their 
very nature they always must so be exercised, 
for the maintenance of the Union, the.preser- 
vation of liberty, and the security, peace, 
welfare, happiness, and aggrandizement of 
the American people.’’ Disavowing any au- 
thority to recognize the commissioners as 
diplomatic agents, or hold correspondence or 
other communication with them, Mr. Seward 
brought the memorandum to a close. Presi- 
dent Lincoln in his first inaugural address 
combated the ideas of the Confederates and 
held that the States in the Union were in an 
analogous case with the counties in the States. 
He believed in the right of coercion, and as to 
slavery he is quoted as saying that he would 
save the Union ‘“‘with or without slavery.” 
The best official exposition of the views of the 
Confederate people is perhaps to be collected 
from the constitution of the Confederate States 
and from the inaugural address and messages 
of their President. Their constitution was 
professedly based on the principles of the 
Federal Constitution of 1787, with the amend- 
ments to the same. Its preamble, however, 
in order to put at rest all argument or dispute, 
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contained the pregnant words, “each State 
acting in its sovereign and independent char- 
acter,” It was “expressly declared that no 


duties or taxes on importations from foreign 


nations should be laid to promote or foster 
any branch of industry, Export duties were 
allowed to be levied with the concurrence of 
two-thirds of both houses of congress. Any 
judicial or other federal officer resident and 
acting solely within the limits of a particular 
State was impeachable by two-thirds of both 
branches of the legislature thereof,as well 
as by two-thirds of the house of representa- 
tives in congress. Internal improvements by 
the general government were prohibited, ex- 
cept the improvement of harbors and local 
duties for lights, beacons, and buoys, the ex- 
penses to be borne by the navigation facili- 
tated. Citizens of the several States were not 
permitted to sue each other ift the federal 
courts. It required a two-thirds vote of each 
house of congress, the senate voting by States, 
to admit new States, A constitutional con- 
vention could meet to consider proposed 
amendments on the call of any 3 States legally 
assembled in their several conventions. The 
vote in convention was to be taken by States 
and afterwards ratified by the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the States or by conventions in 
them. The power of congress over Territories 
was settled explicitly, and it was provided 

that ‘tin all such territory the institution of 
negro slavery * * * shall be recognized 
and protected by congress and by the Terri- 
torial government,” etc. The constitution 
was adopted Mar, 11, 1861. In his inaugural 
address as provisional president, Feb. 18, 1861, 

Mr. Davis said in part: ‘‘Sustained by the con- 
sciousness that the transition from the for- 
mer Union to the present Confederacy has. 
not proceeded from a disregard on our part 
of just obligations or any failure to perform 
any constitutional duty; moved by no inter- 
est or passion to invade the rights of oth- 
ers; anxious to cultivate peace and commerce 
with all nations, if we may not hope to 
avoid war we may at least expect that pos- 
terity will acquit us of having needlessly en- 
gagedinit. We havechanged the constituent 
parts but not the system of our Government. 

The Constitution formed by our fathers is 

that of these Confederate States in their expo- 
sition of it,and in the judicial construction it 
has received we have a light which reveals its 

true meaning.” Some of the principal bat- 

tles of the war were those of Bull Run, or 
first Manassas, July 21, 1861; Shiloh, Apr. 6-7, 

1862; Antietam, or Sharpsburg, Sept. 17, 1862; 

Fredericksburg, Dec, 13, 1862; Stone River, or 

Murfreesboro, Dec. 31, 1862, to Jan. 2, 1863; the 

Seven Days’ Battles around Richmond, June 

25 to July 1, 1862; Chancellorsville, May 1-4, 

1863; Gettysburg, July 1-3, 1863; Chickamauga, 

Sept. 19-20, 1863; Wilderness, May 5-7, 1864; 

Spottsylvania, May 8-18, 1864; Cold Harbor, 

June I-12, 1864; Petersburg, June 15-19, 1864, 

and Five Forks, Apr. 1, 1865. The total number 
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of enlistments in the Union armies was 

2,688,523, (vi, 202). ‘The number of enlist- 
ments in the Confederate army was between 
“650,000 and joo,oo0. The total number of 
deaths on the Federal side, including those 
‘killed in action, those who died of wounds re- 
ceived in action, and from disease and other 
causes, 9,584 ects and 349,944 men, The 

__ cost of the struggle to the United States during 

_ the four years was $6,500,000,000. It isinterest- 
ing to note in this connection that the cost of 
‘the Revolutionary War was ae of the 
“War of 3812, $107, 159,003, an of the Mexican 
War, $66,000,000. The public debt of the United 
‘States rose from $90,867,828. 68 in July, 1861, to 
_, $2) 682,593,026. 53 in July, 1865, an increase in 4 
years of $2,591,725, 197. 85. The results of the 
war were the restoration of the Union, the 
emancipation of the slaves, and the several 
amendmentg to the Constitution regarding the 
tights of the new citizens under the new condi- 
tions established, For a more detailed ac- 
count of the causes and history of the war, 
see the messages of Presidents Buchanan 
and Lincoln. (See also Abolitionists; Con- 
federate States; Missouri Compromise; Slav- 
ery; War between the States; the several 
battles. ) 

War between the States (see also Confederate 
States; Reconstruction; Restoration; Seces- 
sion; Slavery; Southern States): 

Act— 

Prescribing oath of office to be taken by per- 
sons who participated in rebellion dis- 
cussed, VII, 122, 

To confiscate property used for insurrec- 

tionary purposes, VI, 160. 
Attorney-General charged with superin- 
tendence of proceedings under, VI, 160. 

To equalize bounties of soldiers of, reasons 
for applying pocket veto to, VII, 320. 

To fix status of certain Southern Union 
troops vetoed, VII, 81. 

To suppress insurrection, punish treason, 

etc., VI, 93. 
Approved and reasons therefor, VI, 85. 
Attorney-General charged with superin- 
tendence of proceedings under, VI, 124. 
" Joint resolution explanatory of, VI, 96. 
Action taken by the several States in, dis- 

cussed, VI, 55. 

Aiders and abettors of, proclamations against, 

VI, 93, 98. 

Alabama-Kearsarge nayal engagement re- 

ferred to, VI, 256. 

Albemarle, The— 

Destruction of, referred to, VI, 256. 
Engagement of, with the Sassacus, VI, 210. 
Aliens, liability of, to perform military duties, 

VI, 180. 

Proclaimed, VI, 168. 

Anderson, Robert— 

Commander of forts in Charleston Harbor, 
V, 658. 

Dispatches of, while in command of Fort 
Sumter referred to, VI, 12, 21. 

Empowered to receive volunteers, VI, 18. 
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Anderson, Robert—Continued. . | 

Flag over Fort Sumter at. evacuation of, to be 
raised on ruins of, by, VI, 283. 

Appropriation for prosecuting, recommended, 
VI, 25. 

Armed neutrality i in Middle States discussed, 
VI, 24. 

Arms and munitions of war, order prohibiting 

export of, VI, 125, (See also I, 385.) | 
Extended, VI, 235. \ i 
Modified, VI, 178. 
Rescinded, VI, 335. _ 

Army of Potomac— 
Honors achieved by, Heap vir 175. 
Organization of, VI, 110. 

Thanks of President tendered, VI, 159. | 

Army of United States—_ 

Headquarters of, VI, 234. 

Information regarding operations of, forbid- 
den, VI, 39. 

Joint resolution providing for payment of,” 
approved, VI, 149. 

Army officers and privates, orders ‘regarding 
absence of, VI, 119. 

Act for enrolling and caning, out national 
forces, etc., VI, 164. 
Proclamation regarding, VI, uh 

Army officers directed to subscribe anew oath 
of allegiance, VI, 18. 

Assignments of commands in, and orders Te- 
garding, VI, 40, 108, 109, 110, E11, 112, 113, 116, 
124, 178, 234. 

Atlanta, Ga., capture of, and orders regarding 
eoeeeaiod of, VI, 238. , 

Belligerent rights accorded Confederate States 
by foreign powers discussed, VI, 58, 126, 
367. 

Recognition and aid from foreign powers 
invoked by Confederate States, VI, 20, 45. 

Blockade of Southern ports proclaimed, VL 14, 

15, 280. . 
Claims arising therefrom discussed. VI, 127. 
Nonresident foreigners engaged in violat- 
ing, order regarding, V1}, 282. 
Referred to, VI, 24, 184. 
Removed, VI, 325. 
From certain ports, VI, 89, 171, 216, 230, 281, 
309. 

British vessels carrying contraband of war for 
insurgents referred to, VI, 151. 

Burdens imposed upon people, President ex- 
presses desire to relieve, VI, 275, 

Burnside, Ambrose H.— 

Brigadier-general, thanks of President ten- 
dered, VI, 104. 

Major-general, command of Army of Foto- 
mac assumed by, VI, 124. 

Chaplains for hospitals, VI, 48. 

Citizens liable to be drafted not permitted to 
go abroad, order regarding, VI, 121. 

Claims— 

Against citizens of insurgent States and 
means for collecting, discussed, VI, so. 
Growing out of, discussed by President— 

Grant, VII, 251, 349. 
Harrison, Benj,, IX, 320. 
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Claims of— 

_ Aliens arising out of, discussed, VII, 237. 
~ Court to try,, recommended, VIT, 289. 

_ Foreign powers growing ‘out of, discussed, 
VI, 127; VI, 132. 

France growing out of, paid, VIII, 331. 

Great Britain growing out of, VII, 237. 
Payment of, VII, 289. 

Citizens who were liable to draft in, not per- 
‘mitted to go abroad, VI, 121. 

Clerks in Departments to be organized into 
companies for defense of capital, Vi, 322; 
(See also VI, 444.) 

Combinations in Southern States opposing 
tevenue laws, proclamations against, VI, 
14, 15. 

Commerce disturbed by, VI, 126. 

Commercial intercourse of Southern States. 

” (Seé Confederate States.) 

Communication with insurgents under ‘Execu- 

tive sanction referred to, VI, 260. 


Confederate envoys sent to Great Britain and 


France. (See Mason and Slidell. ) ee 
Confederate flags— 
Captured; presented to Congress, VI, 108. 
Return of, to States recommended, VIII, 
578. 
Proposition withdrawn, VIII, 579. 
Confederate States, seat of government of 
was first located in Montgomery, Alabama, 
VI, 24. 
Contraband on British vessels for use of insur- 
gents referred to, VI, 151. 
Contraband trade and protection for neutral 
” vessels, order regarding, VI, 176. 
Corinth, Miss., capture of, VI, 114. 
Correspondence with foreign powers regard- 
ing, referred to, VI, 33. 
Courts of justice for insurgent States recom- 
mended, VI, 50. 
Craney Island, evacuation of batteries on, VI, 
112, 
; Cumberland-Merrimac naval engagement dis- 
cussed, VI, 144. 
Deserters— 
Condemned to death, sentence of, commuted, 
SAE 233. 
Returning to duty pardoned, v1, 163, 278. 
Act authorizing, VI, 164. 
Discussed, VI, 20, 44, 54, 77, 100, 102, 104, 112, 175) 
188, 251, 256, 276. 
Dix, John A.— 
Applications to go south of militaty lines to 
be made to, VI, tor. 
Authority given to, while at Baltimore, VI, 
112. 
‘Commissioner to examine cases of state 
prisoners, VI, 109. 
Prisoners of war released to report to, VI, 
102. 
Drafts to be made, orders regarding, VI, 120, 
232. 
Citizens liable to draft not permitted to go 
abroad, VI, 121. 
Peficiency in quota of States referred to, 
VI, 211, 


War between the States—Continued. 
"Emancipation of slaves discussed. (See Eman- 
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cipation; Emancipation Proclamation, * 
Executive orders tegarding, VI, 1), 38, 99, 159, 
174, 230, 273, 282. i 
Expenditures incident to, discussed, VI, 47, 129. 
Fasting and prayer— : 
Day of, set apart, VI, 36, 164, 221. rs 
Recommended, VI, 236. ore 
Fingal- Weehawken naval engagement referred 
to, Vi zor. a 
Forces of United States i in, movements of, and 
orders regarding, VI, too, tot, 110, Ty, ‘II4. 
Foreign interference in, discussed: vi 45. 
Aid furnished rebellion by British subjects zs 
referred to, VI, 257. 


Foreign recruits, Gntistindht of, in service of 


United States referred to, VI, 212. 
Fort Gaines, reduction of, and orders regard- 
ing celebration of, VI, 238. 


‘Fort Henry, capture of, refetred to, VI, 104. 


Fort Morgan, reduction of, and orders regard- 
_ing celebration of,, VI, 238. 

Fort Powell, reduction of, and orders regard- 
ing celebration of, VI, 238. 

Fort Sumter, assault upon and reduction of, 
discussed, VI, 21. 

Fredericksburg, Va., battle of, referred te VI, 
15 

ae Wadsworth to command the force com- 
posed of clerks inthe departments organ- 
ized for the defense of the Capital, VI, 122, 444. 

Georgia, campaign in, discussed and orders re- 
garding celebration of, VI, 238, 251. "4 

Government of Confederate States first 1o- 

cated at Montgomery, Ala., VI, 24. 
Transferred to Richmond, Va., VI, 24. 

Governments to be reestablished in Confeder- 
ate States. (See Confederate States, ) 

Grant, Ulysses S. (See Grant, Ulysses S.) 

Habeas corpus, writ of— 

Authority given to suspend, VI, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
39, 99, 112, 121. 
Referred to, VI, 24. 
Suspension of, VI, 98, 170, 219. 
Revoked as to certain States, VI, 331, 333. 

Halleck, Henry W., assigned to command of— 
Department of Mississippi, VI, 111. — 

Land forces of United States, VI, 116. 
Relieved from command and ordeis re- 
garding, VI, 234. 

Hampton Roads, Va., conference and corre- 
spondence at, regarding restoration of peace 
discussed, VI, 260. 

Hooker, Joseph, commander of corpsin Army, 

VI, 124. 
Military possession of railroads to be taken 
by, VI, 178. 

Hunter, David— 

Command of corps formerly under Gen. 
Burnside assuined by, VI, 124. 

Proclamation of, for freedom of slaves in 
certain States declared void, VI, 91. 

Ilinois volunteers, thanks of President ten- 
dered, VI, 241. 

Imprisonment of loyal citizens by forces in te- 
bellion referred to, VI, 34, 
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Indiana volunteers, thanks of President ten- 
dered, VI, 241. 

Indians, attitude of, ‘in, discussed, VI, 52, 132. 

‘Injuries to citizens of foreign countries grow- 
ing out of, discussed, VI, 182, _ 

Instructions to ministers of United States 
abroad regarding, referred to, VI, 33. 

Insurgent cruisers infesting high seas, procla- 
mation regarding, VI, 308. 

Insurgent leader and attempts to negotiate 
with, discussed. (See Davis, Jefferson. ) 

Insurgent privateers in foreign ports referred 
to, VI, 74. . 

Iowa Saluatea thanks of President ten- 
dered, VI, 241. 

Kansas troops, sranbenent of, when captured 
referred to, VI, 197. 

Kearsarge-Alabama nayal 
ferred to, VI, 256. 

' Leader of the insurgents and attempts to ne- 
gotiate with, discussed and recommenda- 
tions made. (See Davis, Jefferson.) 

Leaves of absence and furloughs revoked, VI, 
119. 

mich tetbigire of Maryland, arrest and disper- 
sion of members of, by Gen. Scott would not 
be justifiable, VI, 17. . 

Live stock, order prohibiting export of, VI, 

125. 
Modifications in, order regarding, VI, 178. 
Order extending, VI, 235. 
Order rescinding, VI, 335. 

McCallum, D. C., appointed military director 
and superintendent of railroads, VI, 101. 

McClellan, George B. (See McClellan, 
George B.) 

McPherson, James B., command of Depart- 
ment and Army of the Teunessee assigned 
to, VI, 235. 

Merrimac-Cumberland naval engagement dis- 
cussed, VI, 144. 

Merrimac-Monitor naval 
cussed, VI, 112. 

Military authorities not vested with authority 
to interfere with contracts between individ- 
uals, order regarding, VI, 350. 

Military force— 

Necessary to prosecute, discussed, VI, 25. 
To be raised by governor of Missouri dis- 
cussed, VI, 40. 
Military possession of— 
Railroads taken, VI, 113, 178. 
Telegraph lines, orders regarding and 
recommendations, VI, 108. 

Military supplies purchased and frauds in, 

discussed, VI, 77. 


engagement re- 


engagement dis- 


Mill Springs, Ky., battle of, referred to, VI, roo. 


Thanks of President tendered officers and 
soldiers in, VI, 100. 

Missouri troops, order regarding inspection 
of records of, VI, 232. 

Mobile Harbor, Ala., achievements of Federal 
forces in, and orders regarding celebration 
of, VI, 238. 

Monitor-Merrimac 
cussed, VI, 112, 


naval engagement dis- 
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Navy of United States— Laareieies 

Discussed, VI, 184, 248. 

Joint resolution providing for a see of, 
approved, VI, 149. 

Naval engagement of Kearsage and Ala- 
bama referred to, VI, 197. ade 

Rank in, order regarding, VI, 39. . 
Discussed, VI, 249. 


Negotiations attempted with Jefferson Davis, 


for the restoration of peace discussed and 
correspondence concerning, and F. P. Blair's 
correspondence concerning, VI, 260, 
Negro soldiers— ‘ 
Discussed, VI, 188. | 
Enslaved and ‘measures of retaliation dis- 
* cussed, VI, 177. 
Opinion of Attorney-General on rights of, 
referred to, VI, 209. 
Negroes to be employed for military purposes, 
order regarding, VI, 117. 
Neutral rights of foreign powers violated. 
(See Neutral Rights, ) 
Neutrality of foreign powers, VI, 179, 367. . 
New Orleans, La.; capture of, VI,114. 
Norfolk, Va., surrender of, referred to, VI, 7 
, 114, 


: Number of United States soldiers enlisted in, 


VII, 202, 

Oath of allegiance to United States, army offi- 
cers directed to subscribe anew, VI, 18. — 
Object of, declared by President Lincoln, VI, 

96. 

Official Records of. 

Official Records of.) 

Ohio National Guard, expiration of enlistment 
of, referred to and thanks of President ten- 
dered, VI, 239. 
Pardons granted— 

Deserters. (See Deserters, ante.) 

Persons participating in. (See Pardons.) 
Peace— 

Negotiations attempted with Jefferson Davis 
for the restoration of and, correspondence 
concerning, VI, 260. 

Negotiations for, and correspondence te- 
garding restoration of, discussed, VI, 260. 

Proposition embracing restoration of, ete., 
would be considered by Government, VI, 
237. 

Pensioners of. 
Persons— 

Discouraging enlistments or resisting drafts 
subject to court-martial, VI, 98. 

In rebellion— 

Commanded to disperse, VI, 13, 93. 
Must return to allegiance under penalty of 
confiscation of property, VI, 93. 

Trading with insurgents, order prohibiting, 
VI, 282. 

Pierrepont, Edwards, commissioner to exam- 

ine cases of state prisoners, VI, 109. 

Plymouth, N.C., capture of, referred to, VI, 257. 
Porter, Fitz John, relieved from command of 

corps, VI, 124. 

Presidential election of 1864, effects of, dis- 
cussed, VI, 252, : 


(See War of Rebellion, 


(See Pensions, ) 


viod 18 ®t 


War between the Riolarsie Hits aad 
_ Prisoners— 
_Ofwar— 
Exchange of, sefeened to, VI, ae 
Interview between Col, Key and on 
Cobb on subject of, VI, 258... 
Order for discharge of, VI, 340. 
Paroled, order regarding passports to be 
furnished, VI, 349. 
Released, to aepens to Maj. Gen. Dix, VI, 
102. 
Political— 
Orders regarding provision for, VI, 38. 
Released on subscribing to parole, etc., 
VI, 102. , 
State, commissioners appointed to examine 
cases of, VI, 109, 
Proclamations of President Lincoln regarding, 
VI, 13, 36, 88, 157, 161, 163, 213, 271, 278. 
‘Spurious proclamations published in New 
York World and New York Journal of 
Commerce, orders regarding, VI, 237. 
Property to be seized for military uses, orders 
regarding, VI, 117. _ 7 
Protection for capital, recommendations re- 
garding, VI, 444. (See also VI, 122.) 
Purchasing places in insurgent States desig- 
nated and orders regarding, VI, 240. 
Quasi armistice of President Buchanan’s Ad- 
ministration referred to, VI, 22, 34. 
Railroads— 
Construction of, as military measure recom- 
mended, VI, 46. 
In Missouri to be made available for military 
uses, VI, 116. 
Military possession of, taken, VI, 113, 178. 
Points of commencement of Union Pacific, 
discussed and order regarding, VI, 200, 234. 
Reconstruction of Southern States. (See Re- 
construction; Restoration.) 
Records of. (See War of Rebellion, Official 
Records of.) c 
Records of association founded for purpose of 
aiding soldiers of, offered to United States, 
VIII, 211. 
Refugees from Virginia, communication re- 
garding removal of, VI, 159. 
Restoration of Southern States. (See Recon- 
struction; Restoration.) 
Roanoke Island, N. C., capture of, referred to, 
VI, 104. 
Sanford, Edward S., appointed military super- 
intendent of telegraph messages, VI, 109. 
Sassacus- Albemarig naval engagement re- 
ferred to, VI, 210. 
Scott, Winfield, retirement from active service 
in, orders regarding, VI, 4o. 
Referred to, VI, 56. 
Successor of, referred to, VI, 40, 56. 
Secession discussed, (See Secession. ) 
Sentences of imprisonment by military tribu- 
nals remitted and prisoners discharged, VI, 
339- 
Sewells Point, Va., evacuation of batteries on, 
Vigti2: 
Shenandoah, reported surrender of the, VI, 
277. 
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_ War between the States—c 


Sheridan, Philip H, Geeta wits shilip H.) 


Sherman, Willis ‘T, (See sherman a 


liam I.) 

Slavery discussed. (See Slavery. i de: 

Stager, Anson, appointed military superin- A 
tendent of telegraph lines, VI, 109. 

States in which insurrection _ exists pro- 
claimed, VI, 37, 92). 16 ; y 

Sunday, observance o enjoined, VI, 125. 

Taxes upon real estate in seceded States de- 
clared a lien on same, VI, 92. 

Telegraph lines, military possession of, order 
regarding, VI, 108. 

Termination of— 

Mediation or other measures es looking to, re- 
ferred to, VI, 154. 

Proclaimed, VI, 429. 

In Tennessee, VI, 317. 
In Texas, VI, 434. 
Correction of date in, by proclamation, 
VI, 549. 

‘Thanks tendered commanders and soldiers in. 
(See Thanks of Congress; Thanks of Presi- 
dent.) 

Thanksgiving order of President Lincoln, VI, 
238. 

Thanksgiving proclamations of President Lin- 

coln, VI, 89, 170, 172, 228. 

Order regarding day appointed, VI, 44. (See 
also Fasting and Prayer.) 

Threatening aspect of. (See Secession dis- 
cussed; Slavery discussed. ) 

Transportation to be furnished refugees and 
freedmen, order regarding, VI, 349. 

Treason against United States, act. to punish, 
VI, 85, 93. 

‘Troops sent through Mexican territory i in 1861 
referred to, VI, 376. 

Union and Confederate flags, return of, to re- 

spective States recommended, VIII, 578. 

Proposition withdrawn, VIII, 579. 

Vessels of United States destroyed by rebel, 
vessels referred to, VII, to, . 

Victories of Federal troops discussed, VI, 100, 
104, L12, 175, 238, 241, 251, 256, 276. 

Virginia— 

Attitude of, in, discussed, VI, 23. 

Persons in, attempting to exercise official 
powers of civil nature, order regarding, 
VI, 44. 

Volunteer service— 

Act to provide for additional medical officers 
of, vetoed, VI, 88. 

Officers and men in, VI, 380. 

Officers in, VI, 156. 

Volunteers called for, and orders regarding, 
VI, 13, I5, I14, 115, 120, 121, 169, 173, 226, 232, 
235, 271. 

Authority to call for additional volunteers 
recommended, VI, 26. 

Board constituted to examine quotas of 
States, VI, 275. 

Bounty and pay to, VI, 121, 174, 235, 451. 
Recommendations regarding, VI, 195. 

Clause, three-hundred dollar repeal of rec- 
ommended, VI. arr. 
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War between the States—Continued. 
_ Volunteers called for—Continued. 
Inctease of, letter of President to governors 
_ regarding, VI, 114. 
Proposition of governor of Missouri regard- 
ing, VI, 40. 
Order of President regarding, VI, 42. 
Proposition of governors of States regard- 
ing, and reply of President, VI, 40, 115, 
236. 
Reenlistment of veterans referred to, VI, 
199. ; 
Referred to, VI, 24. 
- Three-hundred-dollar clause, repeal of, rec- 
ommended, VI, 211. 
Weehawken-Fingal naval engagement referred 
to, VI, r91. 
Wisconsin volunteers, thanks of President 
tendered, VI, 241. 
Wool, John KE. (See Wool, John E.) 
War Claims (see also Fourth of July Claims; 
Southern Claims Commission): 
Discussed, VII, 251, 349; LX, 320. 
Payment of, referred to, VII, 194. 
War College, Naval. (See Naval War College.) 
War Department.—One of the eight Executive 
Departments of the Government. Until June 
12, 1776, the Continental Congress managed 
military affairs through a committee. On that 
date Hoard of War and Ordnance (q. v.) was 
established, succeeded in 1777 by a Board of 
War. In 1781 a Secretary of War was provided 
for. The present War Department was es- 
tablished by the First Congress Aug. 7, 1789, 
and Henry Knox, who had been Secretary of 
War under the Confederation since 1785, was 
placed at its head. The War Department has 
custody of all records,etc., relating to the Army, 
the superintendence of all purchases of mili- 
tary supplies, the direction of army transporta- 
tion, the distribution of stores, the Signal Servy- 
ice and meteorological records, the disburse- 
ment of all appropriations for rivers and har- 
bors, their survey and improvement, and the 
superintendence and supply of arms and mu- 
nitions of war. The business of the Depart- 
ment is conducted by 10 bureaus, each under 
a chief who is an officer of the Regular 
Army. The chief clerk has charge of the 
correspondence and accounts. The Adju- 
tant-General of the Army issues the orders 
of the President and the General Command- 
ing the Army; he conducts the army corre- 
spondence, the recruiting and enlistment 
service, issues commissions, receives reports 
and resignations, and is custodian of the rec- 
ords and muster rolls. The Inspector-General 
inspects the army posts and the accounts of 
the disbursing officers. The Quartermaster- 
General has charge of the transportation, 
clothing, quarters, equipage, etc. He employs 
guides and spies and has charge of the national 
cemeteries. The Commissary-General has 
charge of the purchase and distribution of ra- 
.tions. The Surgeon-General isin charge of the 
Medical Department. The Paymaster-Gen- 
eral keeps the accounts and disburses the pay 


through a large body of rddwathanadel! The 
Chief of Engineers isin charge of the fortifi- 
cations, bridges, torpedo service, river and 
harbor improvements, geographical surveys, 


“etc. The Chief of Ordnance has charge of all 


the artillery and munitions. “The Chief Signal 
Officer supetintends the Signal Service. The 
Judge-Advocate-General reviews the proceed- 
ings of courts-martial and other military tri- 
bunals, The principal headquarters of the 
War Department are in the State, War, and 
Navy building, at Washington. The follow- 


ing is a list of the Secretaries of War since | 


the year 1789: Henry Knox, Massachusetts; 
Timothy Pickering, Pennsylvania; James Mc- 
Henry, Maryland; Samuel Dexter, Massa- 
chusetts; Roger Griswold, Connecticut; Henry 
Dearborn, Massachusetts; William Eustis, 
Massachusetts; John Armstrong, New York; . 
James Monroe, Virginia; Alexander J. Dallas 
(acting), Pennsylvania; William H. Crawford, 
Georgia; George Graham, Virginia; John C. 


Calhoun, South Carolina; James‘ Barbour, 


Virginia; Peter B. Porter, New York; John 
H. Eaton, Tennessee; Lewis Cass, Michigan; 
Benjamin F. Butler (acting), New York; Joel 
R. Poinsett, South Carolina; John Bell, Tennes- 
see; John Mclean, Ohio; John C. Spencer, New 
York; James M. Porter, Pennsylvania; William 
Wilkins, Pennsylvania; William IL. Marcy, 
New York; Reverdy Johnson (acting), Maty- 
land; George W. Crawford, Georgia; Winfield 
Scott, Virginia; Charles M. Conrad, Louisiana; 
Jefferson Davis, Mississippi; John B. Floyd, 
Virginia; Joseph Holt, Kentucky; Simon Cam- 
eron, Pennsylvania; Edwin M.Stanton, Penn- 
sylvania; Ulysses $.-Grant, Illinois; Lorenzo 
Thomas, Delaware; John M. Schofield, New 
York; John A. Rawlins, Illinois; William T. 
Sherman, Ohio; William W. Belknap, Iowa; 
George M. Robeson (acting), New Jersey; 
Alphonso Taft, Ohio; J. Donald Cameron, 
Pennsylvania; George W. McCrary, Iowa; 
Alexander Ramsey,. Minnesota; Robert T. 
Lincoln, Illinois; William C. Endicott, Mas- 
sachusetts; Redfield Proctor, Vermont; Stephen 
B. Elkins, West Virginia; Daniel S. Lamont, 
New York; Russell A. Alger, Michigan, and 
Elihu Root, New York. 


War Department: 


Act making appropriations for support of 
Army, etc., vetoed, VII, 523. 

Appointments and removals in, referred to, 
IV, 112, 151. 


Appropriations for, II, 361; III, 115. f 


Recommended, ITI, 225; VIII, 93, 94. I. 


Special session messages regatding failure 
to make, V, 394; VII, 452, 520. 
Transfer of balances of, V, 396. 
‘Transfer of, to Medical Department, ITI, 35, 
556. 
Augmentation of business in, I, 499. : 
Building for, recommended, IV, 431; V, 168; VII, 
108. (See also State, War, and Navy Build- 
ing.) 
Clerks in, increase in number of, requested, t 
260. 
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War Department—Continued. © 4 
Expenditures and estimates ‘of, discussed by 
President— . 
Arthut) VIIT sr, 2g 
Buchanan, V, 575. mgr i 


‘Cleveland, VIII, 348, sta, ve Ix, 448; 535. 
Fillmore, V, 132. 
' Grant, VII, 39, 193. 
Hayes, VII, 445, 571, 617. 
__ Jefferson, I, 339, 347. 
~ Johnson, VI, 575, 684. 
Monroe, U, 33. 
Tyler, IV, 201, 268 
freedmen’s ipurealix transferred to, VII, 193. 
Increase in clerical force in offices of Adju- 
tant-General and Surgeon-General recom- 
mended, VIIT, 88. ; 
Officers in, employment of, without express 
provision of law, IV, 151, 315. 
Record and Pension Division of— 
_ Bill to establish, vetoed, IV, 138. 
Discussed, IX, 196. . 
Records of association founded for purpose of 
aiding soldiers of Civil War offered, and 
recommendations regarding, VIII, 211. 
Referred to, II, 197, 239, 360. 
Subordinate appointments in, recommended, 
1,499. © , 
Transfer of Pension Bureau to, from Interior 
Department recommended, VII, 106. 
Transfer of Weather Bureau from, to Agricul- 
tural Department recommended, IX, 51. 

War of 1812.—In June, 1812, war was declared by 
the United States against Great Britain. This 
war grew out of the British orders in council 
made to destroy the commerce of Fratice and 
of nations trading with France, the arbitrary 
‘impressment of American seamen, and the 
exercise of the right of search. These orders 
in council and the Berlin and Milan decrees of 
Napoleon subjected to capture vessels trading 
with England and France. Congress passed 
acts known as the Embargo Act, the Nonin- 
tercourse Act, and the Nonimportation Act in 
an effort to check British aggressions on the 

‘commerce of the United States, but they failed 
of their purpose, and war ensued. ‘The warat 
first was waged along the Canadian frontier. 
‘The Americans suffered some serious reverses 
the first year in the Northwest. Detroit was 
surrendered by Hull, and Fort Dearborn, on 
Lake Michigan, the present site of the city of 
Chicago, was captured by the British. Detroit 
was recovered by Perry’s splendid victory on 
Lake Erie in 1813. The military and naval 
forces of Great Britain were greatly superior 
to those of the United States. Nevertheless 
some notable victories were won by the Amer- 
icans as the war progressed. The Navy espe- 
cially distinguished itself in a remarkable 
series of engagements with the enemy’s ships. 
In 1814 the British attacked and captured 
Washington City and burned the public 
buildings. The most famous victory won by 
the Americans in the war was that of Gen. 
; Jackson over the British commanded by Sir 
Edward M. Pakenham, Jan. 8, 1815, at New 
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rleans. This battle-was fought 15 days after 
eae had been declared, but before the news 
had reached New Orleans. Dec. 24, 1814, by the 
treaty of Ghent (q. v.), peace was restored. 
By this treaty several questions perding be- 
tween the two countries were settled, but 
the three principal ones, out of which the war 
grew, were not mentioned. ‘The total number 
of enlistments in the regular service was 38, 187, 
and in the militia 471,000. ‘The total cost of 
the War of 1812 was $107,159,003. ‘The cost of 
the Revolutionary War was $135, 193,703; of the 
Mexican War, $66,000,000. 


War of 1812: 


Alexandria, Va., retreat of British from, I, 547. 

American blood wantonly spilled by Great 
Britain, I, 500. ? 

Armistice proposed by Great Britain declined, 
517. 

Bainbridge, William, commander of the aoe 
stitution, I, 522. 

Baltimore, retreat of British from, I, 548. 

Blakely, Johnston, British ship captured by 
vessel in command of, I, 549. 

British attacks on Craney Island, Fort Meigs, 
Sacketts Harbor, and Sandusky repulsed, I, 
539- 

British Government in state of war, while 
United States remains in state of peace, I, 
504. : 

Brown, Jacob, victories of, over British forces, 
T, 548. 

Canada, York reduced by American forces 
referred to, I, 539. 

Capitol destroyed by British forces, I, 546. 

Capture of British ship by vessel in command 
of Lewis Warrington, I, 549. 

Chauncey, Isaac, naval talents of, commented 
on, I, 535- 

Cochrane, Alex., order of, to destroy Ameri- 
can coast towns and districts referred to, I, 
551. (See also I, 545.) 

Coffee, John, Indians defeated by Tennessee 
militia under command of, I, 536. 

Conduct of Great Britain toward United States 

discussed, I, 499. 

British cruiser violates American flag, I, 
500. 

Pretended blockades without presence of 
adequate force discussed, I, sor. 

Connecticut, refusal of governor of, to furnish 
militia discussed, I, 516; X, 43. 

Constitution-Guerriére naval engagement dis 
cussed, I, 517. 

Constitution-Java naval engagement discussed, 
I, 522. 

Decatur, Stephen, commander of the United 
States,I, 521. 

Deserters, pardon granted. (See Pardons.) 

Destruction of American coast towns by order 
of Admiral Cochrane, I, 551. 

Detroit, Mich., surrender of, to British, I, 514. 
Recovery of, referred to, I, 539. 

Discussed, I, 499, 514, 520, 521, 522, 524, 526, 534, 
540, 541, 542, 543, 545; 547, 552. 

Effort of United States to obtain command of 
the Lakes discussed, 1 516, 
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War of 1812—Continued, : 
Engagement of the United States with the 
_ Macedonian and capture of the latter By 

Captain Decatur, DyS2ly 

Existence of, proclaimed, I, 512. 

Forts Erie, George, and Malden, reduction of, 
by American forces referred to, I, 539- 

Frolic-Wasp naval engagement discussed, I, 
521. 

Gaines, Hdmund P., victories of, over British 
forces, I, 548. 

Guerriére-Constitution naval engagement dis- 
cussed, I, 517. 

Harrison, William Henry, military talents of, 
commented on, I, 535. 

Hornet, British ship destroyed by the, I, 528. 

Hull, Isaac, commander of the Constitution, I, 
517. 

Hull, William, surrenders town and fort of De- 
troit, Mich., I, 514. 

Increase in army and militia tecommended by 
President Madison, I, 549, 553. 

Indians employed by Great Britain in, I, 
535- 

| Instructions to American vessels not to inter- 

fere with neutral vessels, I, 544. 

Intention of British commander to lay waste 
American towns, proclamation regarding, 
I, 545: 

Invasion of capital by British referred to in 
proclamation, I, 545. 


SIS) 


Jackson, Andrew, victory of volunteers under, 


over Indians, I, 536, 548. ‘ 

Java-Constitution naval engagement discussed, 
I, 522. 

Johnson, Richard M., military talents of, com- 
mented on, I, 535. 

Jones, Jacob, commander of the Wasf, I, 521. 

Lawrence, James, commander of the Horne, I, 
528. 

Macdonough, Thomas, British ships captured 
on Lake Champlain by American squadron 
under, I, 549. 

Mackinaw, Mich., attempted reduction of, by 
American forces discussed; I, 549. 

Massachusetts, refusal of governor of, to fur- 
nish militia discussed, I, 516. 

Mediation of Russia in, I, 526. 

Accepted by United States, I, 526. 
Declined by Great Britain, I, 534, 547. 
Michigan Territory, recovery of, from British 
| referred to, and recommendation of assist- 
ance to the destitute, I, 535, 542. 

Niagara Falls— 

American attack near, unsuccessful, I, 516. 
American victory on Canadian side of, I, 548. 
Order of Admiral Cochrane to destroy Amer- 
ican coast towns, I, 551. (See also I, 545.) 
Pacific advances made to Great Britain dis- 
cussed, I, 517, 521. 
Pardons granted deserters. 
Peace (see also Mediation)— 
Mediation of Russia accepted by the United 
States but declined by Great) Britain, I, 
526, 534. > 

Negotiations for, proposed by Gyeaf )Britain 
should not stay preparations forywar, J, 541. 


(See Pardons.) 
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Peace—Continued. vit va 
Referred to, I, 551. 
Terms of, proposed by President Madison 
declined, I, 517. 
Treaty of, transmitted and discussed, I, 552. 
’ (See also I, 551.) 
Proclamation of President Madison. te- 
garding, I, 560. 
Pensioners. of. (See Pensions discussed, ) 
Perry, Oliver H., victory of naval forces under, 
on Lake Erie, I, 534.. 
Plattsburg, 'N. Y., defeat of British at, it, 548, 
Preparation for, recommended, I, 494, 498. 
Pretended -blockade wlthout adequate force 
referred to, I, 501. 

Proclaimed by President Wadisce , 512. 
Proclamations of President Madison regard- 
“ing, I, 472, 480, 491, 512, 532, 543, 558, 572, 586. 
Public buildings destroyed by British forces, 

T, 545, 546. 
Reduction attempted at Mackinaw, Micha by 
American forces, discussed, I, 549. 
Resolutions of— 
Pennsylvania legislature— 
Pledging support to Government. 
Pennsylvania.) 
Retreat of British from Baltimore, Be 548, 
Rodgers, John, frigates under command of, 
referred to, I, 517. i 
Scott, Winfield, victories of, over British farees 
I, 548. 
Threatened by Great Britain referred to, I, a 
504. 
Threatening aspect of— 
Congress convened on account of, I, 424. 
Discussed by President Madison, I, 499. 
Treaty of peace transmitted and discussed, I, 
552. 
Proclamation of President Madison regard. 
ing, I, 560, 
Troops in, number and kind of, referred to, Vy, 
482. 
Unfriendly policy of Great Britain discussed, 
I, 475. 
United States, engagement of the, with the 
Macedonian, I, 521. 
Van Rensselaer, Stephen, attack of forces un- 
der, near Niagara discussed, I, 516. 
Vessels, American, instructed not to interfere 
with neutral vessels, I, 544. 
Victories of American arms, 
ante.) 
Waged by Great Britain on account of extrava- 
gant views, I, 547. 
Warrington, spear British ship captured “e 
vessel in command of, I, 549. 
Wasp-Frolicnaval engagement discussed, I, 521. 
York, Canada, reduction of, by American 
forces referred to, I, 539. 
War of Rebellion. (See War between the 
States. ) 
War of Rebellion, Official Records of: 
Compilation of, appropriation for, recom- 
mended, VII, 350. 
Publication of, plan for, recommended, Vil, 
499. 


ee 


(See Discussed, 
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War, Secretary of.—An act of the Continental 
Congress of Feb. 7, 1781, created the office of 
| Secretary of War to take the place of the Board 
of War. Benjamin Lincoln was the first Sec- 
retary, serving from 1781 to 1785, when he was 
succeeded by Henry Knox. Under Knox the 
present War Department was established. 
(See also War Department.) 

War, Secretary of: , 

; Adjutant-General of Army designated to act 
‘as, ad interim, VI, 621, 663. , 

Clerks of, taking advantage of insolvent-debt- 
ors act dismissed, II, 544. 
Correspondence of, referred to, IV, 577. 

. Report of, transmitted and referred to, I, 301, 
and X, 120; I, 345, 347, 470; II, 53,343, 388, 415, 
429; 455,473, 526, 534, 565, 568; ITI, 225; IV, 202. 
(See also War Department.) 

Suspension and removal of Secretary Stanton. 
(See Stanton, Edwin M.) 

War Steamers: 

Construction of, recommended, V, 459, 524. 
Introduction of, into navies of world referred 
to, IV, 412. 

Ward, Frederick T., death of, while in military 
service of China, VI, 152. 

Ward, John E., minister to China: 
Appointment of, V, 558. 

Refusal of, to submit to humiliating ceremo- 
nies in approaching sovereign, V, 559. 

Ward, R. J., mentioned, IX, 230. : 

Ward, Sallie T., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 702. 

Ward, Samuel, special agent to Mexico, men- 
tioned, V, 237. 

Ward Claim referred to, VII, 484; VIII, 214. 

Ware vs. Hylton.—A Supreme Court case denying 
the right of any State or citizen to repudiate 
debts contracted with British subjects before 
the Revolutionary War. In 1796 Ware, a citi- 
zen of Great Britain, administrator of William 
Jones, surviving -partner of Farrell & Jones, 
brought suit against Hylton, of Virginia, for 
the recovery of a debt. Hylton refused pay- 
ment on the ground that the Virginia legisla- 
ture of 1777 had passed an act to sequester Brit- 
ish property and enable debtors of British sub- 
jects to pay such debts to the State loan office. 
The act was signed by Governor Jefferson. 
Hylton claimed to have complied with this 
statute. Tthe United States circuit court for 
Virginia rendered a decree in favor of the de- 
fendant. The United States Supreme Court, 
however, reversed this decision on the ground 
that the legislature had not the power to ex- 
tinguish the debt, when paymentof such debts 
had been stipulated in the treaty of 1783. The 
justices rendered separate opinions to this 
effect. At the close of the Revolution and for 
a number of years afterwards there was a great 
deal of feeling aroused in Virginia and other 
States over efforts to collect British debts con- 
tracted in colonial times. 

Warehousing System discussed by President— 
Jackson, II, 452. 

Polk, IV; 555- 
Tyler, IV, 200, 266. 
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enn Henry C., mentioned, VII, 306, _ 
Warner, Edwin W., act granting pension to, 
vetoed, VIII, 834. 
Warner, William, member of Sioux Commission, 
IX, 45. 
Warren, John, arrest and trial of, in Great Brit- 
ain, VI, 629. ‘ 
Convicted and sentenced to imprisonment, VI, 
636. | 
Referred to, VI, jn, 
Released, VI, 704. 
Warrington, Lewis: 
British ship captured by vessel in command of, 
I, 549. 
Energy displayed by, in suppressing piracies, 
II, 310. 
Warrior, The, illegal detention of IV, 198, 
Wars, Foreign: 
Acheen with Netherlands, prersity pre- 
served by United States in, VII, 238. 
Austria with Hungary, sympathy of American 
Government with latter, V, 12, 41. 
Brazil with Buenos Ayres— 
Peace concluded, II, 411. 
Questions between United States and Brazil 
growing out of, II, 363, 385. 
Brazil with Paraguay— 
Good offices of United States fendered? vI, 
578, 685. 
Referred to, VII, 124. 
Canada, civil war in, neutrality of United 
States in, ITI, 485, 531. 
Proclaimed, III, 481, 482. 
Central America, republicsin, at war with each 
other, II, 411. 
Chile with Peruand Bolivia, VII, 570, 611; VIII, 
41, 130. , 
Claims of United States arising out of, VIII, 
328, 498, 784; IX, 109. 
Conditions of peace presented by Chile dis- 
cussed, VIII, 75, 130, 173. 
Efforts of United States to bring about 
peace discussed, VII, 570, 611, 630; VIII, 75, 
130. 
Negotiations for restoration of peace re- 
ferred to, VIII, 89. 
Terminated, VIII, 235. 
Treaty of peace discussed, VIII, 173. 
China with Japan— 
Action taken by United States regarding, IX, 
525; 627. 
Agents of United States requested to protect ° 
subjects of contestants, UX, 525, 627. 
Discussed by President— 
Adams, John, I, 248. 
Jefferson, I, 326, 361, 369. 
France with China, VIII, 236. 
France with Germany— 
Correspondence regarding, referred to, VII, 
114, 482. 
Diplomatic relations resumed, VII, 144. 
Neutrality of United States in, VII, 96. 
Proclaimed, VII, 86, 89, 91. 
Suspension of hostilities recommended by 
President Grant, VII, tor. 
France with Spain— 
Attempted recruiting, V, 331. 
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Wars, Foreign—Continued. at 
France with Spain—Continued, valhciihididade 
Privateers, commissions not granted to, i, 
Zn 
Referred to, II, 252. 

Great Britain and France with’ aa” neu- 
trality preserved by United States in, V V, 506, 
558, 643. 

Great Britain with France, neutrality of United 
States proclaimed, I, 156. 

Great Britain with Russia— : ; 
Attempts of Great Britain to draw recruits 

from United States discussed, V, 331. 
Neutrality maintained by United States dur- 
ing, V, 331. : 

Japan, civil war in, neutrality of United States 

in, VI, 690. 
Proclaimed, VI, 514. 

Mexico, civil warin, neutrality preserved by 
United States in, VI, 243, 383. 

Mexico with Texas— 

Armistice referred to, IV, 319. 

Battle of San Jacinto referred to, IV, 480. 

Correspondence between President Jackson 
and Santa Anna regarding, ITI, 274. 

Defeat of Mexican arms, IIT, 268. 

Desire of Texas to become part of United 
States, III, 237, 268. 


Discussed by President Tyler, IV, 260, 311, 


340. 
Hostilities should cease, IV, 260, 311, 341. 
Independence of Texas— 
Acknowledgment of, by rl Anna re- 
ferred to, IV, 480. 
Recognition of, by United States discussed, 
III, 265, 281; IV, 260. 
Interference of citizens of United States in, 
complained of by Mexico, IV, 197. 
Neutrality of United States in, ITI, 151. 
Physical force, disparity of, on side of Mexico, 
III, 268. 
Referred to, IV, 479. 
Result of, of importance to United States, 
III, 237, 268; IV, 260. 
Strong prepossession felt by United States 
for Texas, III, 237, 268; IV, 260. 
Threats of Mexico to renew hostilities dis- 
cussed, IV, 340, 353. 
Neutrality preserved by the United States 
during war ofGreatBritain withRussia,V,331. 
Russia with Turkey— 
Discussed by President— 
Adams, J. Q., II, 407. 
Hayes, VII, 466. 
Neutrality preserved by United States in, 
VII, 466. 
Threatening aspect of, discussed, IT, 193. 
Treaty of peace referred to, IT, 445. 
Salvador with Guatemala, IX, 108. 
Schleswig-Holstein, neutrality of United States 
in, discussed, V, to. 
Spain with Cuba (see also Spanish-American 


’ 


War)— 
Amistice proposed by United States dis- 
cussed, X, 60. 


Autonomous government promiséd by Spain 
discussed, IX, 720; X, 36, §9, 83, 


Wars, te eae pide bi. a Daiahed 
- Spain with Cuba—Continued. 
‘Captain-General Blanco directed to ‘sdspend 
hostilities, X, 67. ; 


Claims of United States: against Spain Te- 


_, stilting from, VIT, 97, 145, 496; IX, 439, 748. 
Concentration policy of ‘Captain-General 
Weyler, discussed, X, st, 58, 59, 83. at 
Revoked, X, 60. fete he 
Forcible intervention in, by United States 
discussed, X, 36. 
Recommended, X, 64. - ; 
Friendly offices of United States, tender of, 
refused, referred to, X, 30, 57. 2 
Joint resolution of Congress declaring free- 
dom of Cuba, authorizing intervention, 
cielo a May Tp 
Discussed, X, 86. 5 : 
Regarded by Spain as ‘equivalent to an 
evident declaration of war,” X, 87. 
Neutrality proclamations of President Cleve- 
land, IX, 591, 694. 
Policy of United States regarding, discussed 
by President— sagt Abi 
Cleveland, TX, 636, 710." * “**t0NeF® 


Referred to by President Mekinley, eX: 


66. 
Grant, VII, 31, 64, 97, 147, 189, 291, 336. 
Referred to by President beri oie 5 
34, 61, 66. ; 
Hayes, VII, 486, 496. 
McKinley, X, 23, 56, (82. 
Questions with Spain growing Saks of, ‘VII, 
161, 241, 242, 291, 568. ‘ 
Recognition of belligerency of Cuba’ by 
United States deemed unwise” ae, Presi- 
dent— 
Cleveland, IX, 636, 719. 
Grant, VII, 31, 64, 338. 
McKinley, i 33. 
Recognition of independence of Cuba by 
United States opposed and precedents 
cited by President McKinley, X, 61. 


Referred to, VII, 50, 70. i 
Surrender of insurgents referred to, VII, 
485. 
Termination of, announced, VII, 496. 
Spain with South American provinces— 
Discussed by President— 
Adams, J. 'Q., IT, 356, 384. 
Jackson, III, 99, 150, 267. 
Monroe, IT, 13, 43, 58, 70, 77, 88, 105, 116, 193, 
259, 260. 
Independence of South American prov- 
inces— 
Achieved ‘before recognized by United 
States, II, 260. 
Asserted, II, 43. 
Emperor of Russia intervenes for recogni- 
tion of, IT, 326. 
Not recognized until danger of subjugation 
had passed, TIT, 267. 
Referred to, II, 137, 192. 
Should be recognized by United States, IT, 
116. 
Negotiations opened for establishment of 
peace, IIT, 150, 


a 
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Washington, George—Continued. 


Wars, Foreign—Continued. 

_ Spain with South American provinces—Con- 

tinued, _ 
_ Neutrality preserved by United. States in, 

» 11,13,58, 70,116,193. 

_ Referred to, II, 326,403. 
Successful management of war by ‘South 
__ American provinces, I, 77, 105. 
_ Spain with South American Republics— 
Armistice referred to, VI, 190. 
Good offices of United States tendered, VI, 
_ 578, 686. 
Accepted, VII, 33, 98. 
‘ _ Vessels being built in New York for ‘Spain 
forbidden to depart, VII, 33... 

Turkey with Greece, hope for independence of 
Greece manifested by United States, II, 193, 
217, 259, 309; 384. , 

Wars of United States. (See Algerine War; In- 
dian Wars; Mexican War; Revolutionary War; 

_ Spanish-American War; Tripolitan War; War 

between the States; War of 1812.) 

Wascoe Indians, treaty with, V, 380. 

Washburn, Charles A., minister to Paraguay, 
_controversy with President of Paraguay dis- 
cussed, VI, 685. 

Washburne, Elihu B.: 

Death of, announced and honors to be paid 
memory of, VIII, 580. 

Minister to France, metric Sones temeined 
by, VII, 358. 

Washington, Bushrod, commissioner to treat 
with Indians, nomination of, I, 260. 

Washington, George (first President United 

States): 

Anniversary of birth of, proclamation regard- 
ing celebration of, VI, 88. 

Annuai addresses of, I, 65, 81, 103, 125, 138, 162, 

182, 199. 
Addresses of Senate in reply, I, 67, 84, 108, 130, 
142, 168, 186, 204. 
Replies of President, I, 68, 85, 109, 131, 143, 
169, 187, 207. 
Addresses of House in reply, I, 69, 85, 109, 131, 
144, 170, 187, 207. 
Replies of President, I, 70, 87, 110, 132, 145, 
171, 188, 209. 

Biographical sketch of, I, 41. 

Birthplace of, appropriation for approaches 
to monument to mark, recommended, VIII, 
216. 

Centennial celebration of inauguration of, 

VIII, 786. 
Proclamation regarding, IX, 18. 

Colors of France presented to United States 
on the occasion of the presentation of an ad- 
dress to the United States by the Committee 
of Public Safety in France expressive of 
good-will and amity towards them, I, 189. 

Commander in Chief of Armies, proclamation 
recommending commemoration of anniver- 
sary of surrender of commission, VIII, 223. 

Committee appointed by House to meet, I, 45. 

Constitution, right to make and alter, basis of 
our political system, I, 217. 

Death of— 

Addresses on, I, 297, 298, 299, 300. 


A 


Death of—Continued, | 
Resolutions of Congress on, transmitted to 
widow of, I, 300. 
Reply of, I, 301. 3 
Departments of Government to be preserved 
in constitutional spheres, I, 219. 
Discretionary power of President over nomi- 
nations, removals, discussed by, I, 194. 
Discussion of the state of the Union by, I, 103. 
183, 213. 


Disregard of Indian treaty by, and transac 


tions discussed and Reno mendations made, 
Te att din 
District of Columbia boundaries of discussed 
and referred to, I, 100, 102, 
Election— 
For third term declined by, I, 213. 
Official information of, I, 43. 
Farewell Address of, I, 213. 
To be read to Army, VI, 105. 
Finances discussed by, I, 83, 106, 129, 141, 167, 185. 
Foreign policy discussed by, I, 128, 221. 
Geographical distinctions in country discour- 
aged by, I, 216. 
Good faith and justice toward all nations en- 
joined by, I, 221. 
Inaugural address of— 
First, I, 51. 
Address of Senate in reply, I, 54. 
Reply of President, I, 55. 
Address of House in reply, I, 56. 
Reply of President, I, 57. 
Second, I, 138; 
Inauguration as President, proceedings initia- 
tory to, I, 42. 
Order of conducting, I, 49. 
Resolutions of House on report of committee, 
I, 50. 
Indian affairs, notifies Senate that he will 
meet and advise with, regarding, I, 6r. 
Indian treaty, disregards transactions regard- 
ing, I, 111. 
Knowledge the surest basis of public happi- 
ness, I, 66, 
Letter of, to Charles Thomson accepting Presi- 
dency, I, 42. 
Lieutenant-General and Commander i in Chief 
of Army, nomination of, I, 267. 
Letter of acceptance, I, 267. 
Military Academy, establishment of, recom- 
mended by, I, 202. 
Referred to, IT, 312. 
National university, establishment of, recom- 
mended by, I, 66, 202. 
Referred to, II, 312. 
Notifies committee that he will meet it at 
Elizabethtown, I, 46. 
Oath of office, report of committee as to time 
and place of taking, I, 48. 
Pardon granted insurgents in Pennsylvania 
by, I, 181. 
Referred to, I, 184. 
Parties, people warned by, against baneful 
effects of, I, 218. 
Passionate attachments to other nations 
should be excluded, I, 221. 
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Washington, George—Continued. ren 
Peace and harmony enjoined by, I, 221. : 
Pecuniary compensation as President refused 

‘by, 1,53. 
Portrait of, I, 40. 
Powers of Federal and State Governments dis- 
cussed by, I, 194. : 
Proclamations of— ; 
Boundaries of District of Columbia, I, 100, ro2. 
Extraordinary session of Senate, I, 138, 212, 
587. 
Indian treaties, I, 80. 
Insurrection in Pennsylvania, I, 158, 161. 
Military expedition against foreign power, 
I, 157. 
Neutrality in war between allied forces and 
France, I, 156. 
Opposition to revenue laws, I, 124, 158, 161. 
Pardons to insurgents in Pennsylvania, I, 
181. 
Regarding armed force under James O’Fal- 
lon, I, ror. 
Revenue laws, opposition to, I, 124, 158, 161. 
Reward for persons eesteoyiy Tidian town, 
I, 137. 
Thanksgiving, I, 64, 179. 
Treaty with Creeks, I, 80. 
Public credit, strength and security of Gov- 
ernment rest upon, I, 220. 
Reception of, to be held in house of Samuel 
Osgood, I, 43, 44 
Religion and morality indispensable supports 
to prosperity, I, 220. 
Reports of committee respecting inauguration 
of, I, 47, 48. 

Request of House for correspondence regard- 
ing foreign negotiations refused by, I, 194. 
Retirement from office announced by, and 

replies of Congress, I, 204, 206, 207, 208. 
Salary as President refused by, I, 53. 
Seminaries of learning, establishment of, rec- 
ommended by, I, 66. 
State of the Union discussed by, I, 103, 183, 213. 
States of the Union, alliances between, dis- 
couraged by, I, 217. 
Statue of, to be— 
Erected at Caracas, Venezuela, VIII, 129, 173. 
Placed in Capitol, II, 315,607; IV, 57. 
Thanksgiving proclamations of, I, 64, 179. 
Unity of Government— 
Best preserved by local self-government, I, 
216. 
Essential to our liberty, I, 215. 
Veto messages of— 
Apportionment of Representatives, I, 124. 
Military establishment, I, 211. 

Washington, John, treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, V, 33. 

Washington, Martha, resolutions of Congress on 

death of husband transmitted to, I, 300. 
Reply of, I, 301. 

Washington, Samuel T., resolution of Cieress 
thanking, for sword of Washington and staff 
of Franklin, IV, 273. 

Washington.—One of the United States. It ex- 
tends from lat. 45° 40’ to 49° north, and from 
long. 117° to 124° 44/ west. It is bounded on 


‘ 


the orth by the Strait of San Juan ‘de Fuca 
and British Columbia, on the east by Idaho, on 
the south by Oregon (partly separated by the 
Columbia River), and on the west by the Pa- 
cificOcean. The Cascade Range traverses the 
State from north tosouth, west of the center. 


‘There are extensive forests, particularly in 


the western part, and the eastern portion pro- 
duces large quantities of wheat. Gold and 
silver are also found in paying quantities. 
Salmon fishing and shipbuilding are impor- 
tant industries. The country was visited as 
early as 1592. The mouth of the Columbia 
River was explored in 1792 by Capt. Gray, and | 
further explorations were conducted by Lewis 
and Clark in 1805. John Jacob Astor founded 
a trading post at the mouth of the Columbia ~ 
River in 1811. The State was formed from 
part of the Oregon region, which was claimed 
by both England and America for many years. 
It was organized asa Territory by an act of 
Congress passed Mar. 2, 1853, and admitted to 
the Union Nov. 11, 1889 (IX, 25). Atea, 69,180 
sq. miles; population (1900), 518,103. (See also 
“Rifty-Four Forty or Fight; Northwestern 
Boundary; Oregon.) 


Washington:. 


Admission of, into Union Broctamned, IX, 25. 
Discussed, IX, 50. 
Boundary line with British provinces. (See 
Northwestern Boundary, ) 
Chinamen injured ‘by lawless men in, VITI, 
329, 383, 498. 
Indemnity to, recommended, VIII, pe 
Appropriation for, VIIT, 782. 
Troops sent to protect, VIII, 348. 
Geological survey of, referred to, V, 485. 
Indians in— bs 
Agreement with, fon relinquishment of 
lands, VIIT, 194. 
Depredations of, referred to, V, 340, 361, 363, 
367,378, 383, 408. 
Referred to, V, 484, 485. 
Lands in, set apart as public reservation by 
proclamation, IX, 375, 777, 783, 786, 787. 
Light-house on coast of, point to be soreneen 
for, VI, 704. : 
Martial law in, proclamation of governor re- 
ferred to, V, 243. 
Possessory claims in, convention with Great 
Britain regarding, VI, 179. 
Unlawful combinations in, proclamations 
against, VIII, 311, 488; IX, 500. 


Washington, The, seizure of, by British authori- 


ties referred to, VII, 160. 


Washington City.—The capital of the United 


States. It is situated in the District of Colum- 
bia, on the Potomac River, at the head of navi- 
gation, in lat. 38° 53’ north and long. 77° 1/ 
west. The site for the capital was chosen in 
1790 and the seat of government was established 
at Washington in 1800, It contains the princi- 
pal public buildings in which the business of 
the Government is transacted. Besides the 
Capitol (q. v.) the city contains the official resi- 
dence of the President, buildings devoted to 
the various Departments of Government, the 


_ Congressional Library, the Saritheontie tact. 
‘tution, National Museum, Naval Observa- 
- tory, Corcoran Art Gallery, National Soldiers’ 

Home, Washington Monument, and many 

other objects of national interest. The White 

House, or Presidential residence, was first oc- 
| eupied by John Adams in 1800. ‘The public 
_ buildings were burned by the British in 1814, 

‘and more imposing ones erected subsequently. 

(See also District of Columbia. ) 
Washington City (see also District of Columbia): 
Act transferring duties of trustees of colored 
schools in Georgetown and, vetoed, VI, 705. 
Bridge across Potomac River at. (See District 
of Columbia.) 
' Buildings in— 


Commission of inquiry relative to, referred | 


to, IV, 159. 
Erection of, proclamation regarding, I, 324. 

On three sides of Lafayette square recom- 

mended, VII, 626. 
Referred to, I, 368; IV, 58, 104. 

British invasion of, referred toin proclamation, 
I, 545- 

Centennial anniversary of founding of, for 
capital to be held in 1900, X, 122, 179, 231. 

Conference in, of representatives of Canada 

: and United States regarding commercial 
exchanges, IX, 240, 243, 313. — 

Conspiracy to prevent inauguration of Presi- 
dent-elect in, referred to, V, 669. 

Defense of, clerks in Departments in, to be 
organized into companies for, VI, 122. (See 
also VI, 444.) 

‘Erection of Buildings in, proclamation con- 
cerning, I, 324. ‘ 

Grand Army of Republic— 

Appropriation for reception and entertain- 
ment of, in, recommended, IX, 237. 

“Srder permitting members of, employed in 
public service to participate in parade of, 
TX, 305. 

Parade of, discussed, IX, 328. 

Improvement of Potomac flats and river front 

of, recommended, VII, 506, 580, 627; VIII, 
64. 

Bill for, submitted, VII, 581. 

Improvements in, recommended, II, 262, 343; 
V, 174; 304. 

Insaneasylumin. (See Government Hospital 
for Insane.) 

{nternational American Conference at, VIII, 

784; TX, 32. 

Centennial celebration of discovery of Amer- 
ica, resolution regarding, IX, 77. 

Discussed, IX, 107. 

Extradition, reports on subject of, adopted 
by, IX, 79. 

Importations and exportations, recommen- 
dations of, regarding, IX, 71. 

Intercontinental railroad, survey of route for, 
recommended by, IX, 69. 

International American bank, establishment 

of, recommended by, IX, 70. 

Discussed, IX, 125. 

International American monetary union, 
establishment of, recommended by, IX, 78. 


' 
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Washington City—Continw d. 
International American Conference at—Con- 
tinued. 

International arbitra‘ion, reports on, adopted 

by, IX, 83. 
Referred to, IX, 158, 442. 

International bureau of information, estab- 
lishment of, at, recommended by, IX, 71. 

International law, adoption of uniform code 
of, recommended by, IX, 78. 

Latin-American library, establishment of, 
recommended by, IX, 71. 

Memorial tablet in State Department to com- 
memorate meeting of, erection of, recom- 
mended by, IX, 79. 

Patents, trade-marks, and copyrights, report 
of, concerning protection of, IX, 77. 

Port dues and consular fees, recommenda- 
tions of, regarding uniform system of, IX, 
79. 

Postal and cable communication, establish- 
ment of improved facilities for, recom- 
mended by, IX, 76. 

Public health, fecommendaticas of, for pro- 
tection of, IX, 78. 

Reciprocal commercial treaties recom- 
mended by, IX, 74. 

Steamship service, establishment of rapid, 
recommended by, IX, 76. (See also IX, 56.) 

Weights and measures, report of, on, IX, 
78. 

International Marine Conference at, discussed, 

VITI, 595, 785; EX, 33, 58, 63, 108. 

International Peace Congress at, discussed, 
VIII, 97, 130. 

Invitation to countries of North and South 
America to attend, VIII, 98. 

Postponement of, referrel ‘o, VIIT, 130. 

International Sanitary Conference at, dis- 

cussed, VII, 612; VIII, 35, 44. 

Jail erected in, I, 355. 
Necessity for new one, ITT, 404. 
Justices of the peace in, referred to, VI, 602. 
Loan from Maryland, payment of, guaranteed 
by United States, I, 333. 
Lots in, chargeable with, I, 333. 
Referred to, IT, 264. 

Resales of lots for, deficiency in, I, 355. 

Lots in, sale of, referred to, II, 264; III, 621, 
Monetary union International American es- 
tablishment of recommended by, and dis- 

cussed, IX, 78. 

Officers of, salary of, I, 355. 
Pennsylvania avenue in— 

Bill for paving, vetoed, VII, 387. 

Improvement of, referred to, ITI, 627. 

Macadamizing of, referred to, IV, 162, 

Repavement of, referred to, VII, 414, 480, 635. 

Police system for, recommended. (See District 
of Columbia. ) 
Post-office building in, erection of, recom- 

mended, VIII, 778. 

Postal congress to be held in, discussed, rec- 

ommendation regarding, IX, 732. 

Protection for, recommendations regarding, 

VI, 444. (See also VI, 122.) 

Public schools in. (See District of Columbia.) 
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Washington City—Continued. 

Public works in, appointment of ‘commis- 
sioners to investigate, referred to, IV, 51. 

_ Recommendation for the erection of buildings 

on three sides of Lafayette Square, VII, 626. 

Referred to, I, 263, 295, 305, 308. 

Reservations in, appropriation for removing 
snow and ice from, recommended, VIII, 
152. 

Seat of Government— 

Boundaries of, referred to and proclaimed, 
T, 94, 200, 202. 

Removed from Philadelphia to, I, 291, 305, 308, 

_ 309; 310. 

Steam railway lines— 

Construction of certain, urged by authorities 
of, VI, 150. ; 

Controversies regarding occupation of 
streets by, discussed and referred to, VIII, 
365,529, 800. 

Recommendations regarding location of 
depots and tracks, VII, 507, 627; VIII, 64. 

Street railroad companies in, report of board 

on amount chargeable to, referred to, VII, 

319. i 
Streets in— 

Bill for paying vetoed, VII, 387. 
Improvement of, referred to, IV, 162. 
Macadamizing of, IV, 162. 

Superintendent of, salary of, discussed, I, 355. 

Surveyor of— 

Report of, referred to, I, 368. 
Salary of, discussed, I, 355. 

Troops assembled in, by order of President 
Buchanan discussed, V, 669. 

Water supply for, discussed, V, 92, 162, 174, 189, 

217; VII, 627; VIII, 64, 186. 

Opinion of Judge Brewer in Great Falls 
land case referred to, V, 541. ‘ 
Plan to take, from Great Falls of Potomac 

approved, V, 217. 

Washington City Canal, improvement of, re- 
ferred to, VI, 381. 

Washington City (D. C.), Capture of.—After the 
flight of the Americans from the field of 
Bladensburg, Aug. 24, 1814, the British army 
advanced to the plain between the present 
Congressional Cemetery and the Capitol. 
Cockburn and Ross, with 200 men, rode into 
the city in the evening to destroy the public 
buildings. The unfinished Capitol, contain- 
ing the Library of Congress, was fired, ‘The 
President’s house, the Treasury building, the 
arsenal, and barracks for 3,000 men were next 
burned, In a few hours nothing but the black- 
ened walls remained of the public buildings, 
the Patent Office alone having been spared. 
Only such private property as was owned or 
occupied by persons offensive to the British 
was destroyed, The President and his chief 
advisers fled to different points in Virginia 
and Maryland. Mrs. Madison, the wife of the 
President, when advised of the defeat at Bla- 

_ densburg, sent away the silver plate and other 
valuables from the Presidential mansion and 
at great personal risk saved from destruction 
the full-length portrait of Gen. Washington 


by Gilbert Stuart, which now ANS the Blue 
Room of the White House. With her sister 
and brother-in-law she was then conveyed toa 


place of safety beyond the Potomac. Commo- < 


dore Tingey, in command at the navy-yard, 
burned the property under his control to pre- 
vent its falling into the hands of the British. 
The bridge over the, Potomac was also, de- 
stroyed. The total value of property destroyed 
by British and Americans in Washington was 
estimated at $2,000,000, On the night, of; the 
25th Ross and Cockburn | withdrew, from 
Washington. 


British invasion. of, catered to in ae ‘ 


mation, I, 545. 


Washington Monument. — —An Niterianegeds 


tower of white marble erected at Washington, 


D. C., in honor of George Washington. The © 


corner stone was laid July 4, 1848, but soon the 
work languished and then stopped entirely. 
Work was resumed in 1876, and the monument 
was finally completed, Dec. 6, 1884. It; is) 555 
feet high and 55 feet square at its base. The 
interior walls are built of granite and con- 
tain many memorial stones from foreign na- 
tions. The entire cost of the “monument was 
$1,187,710. tne) 


Washington Monument: 
Construction of,.discussed and recommenda-. 


tions regarding, VII, 478, 580, 627. , 
Dedication of, Government employees to par- 
ticipate in, VIII, 292. y 


Washington, Treaties of (see also ‘Alabama 


Claims; Ashburton Treaty): 
Of July 4, 1850, referred to, V, 227. 
Of May 8, 1871— 
Powers to be invited. to accede to sles of 
neutrality in, VII, 510, 
Proclamations regarding, VII, 225, 273.5 { 
Report regarding, VII, 132. 
Referred to, VI, 390. 


Washington, Treaty of.—Many treaties have been 


negotiated at Washington, but the one usually 
referred toas the treaty of Washington was 
negotiated between: the United States and 
Great Britain at that city in 1871.. After 34 
meetings commissioners of the United States 
and England concluded a treaty between the 
two countries tosettle pending questions. It 
was ratified June 17,1871, and proclaimed to be 
in force July 4. To adjust the Alabama claims 
it was agreed to submit them toa tribunal of 
arbitration, to meet at Geneva, Switzerland, 
and to consist of members appointed by each 
of the parties and by three neutral nations. 
Concerning the difficulties with regard to the 
fishing privileges of United States vessels on 
the coast of British America, the treaty ad- 
justed the differences on the basis of the reci- 
procity treaty of 1854, giving to persons of each 
nation the right of fishing on the coasts of the 
other. There wasa mutual concession of priv- 
ileges, such as that of transportation from one 
place to another in one country across the ter- 
ritory of the other without the payment of 
duties. Lake Michigan, the lower course of 
the St. Lawrence, and certain rivers in Alaska 
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ned to th: é people o} of both nations. It 

0 ag reed co) submit the disputed bound- 
; _ ary lite Bele the British possessions and 
the State of ‘Washington to the arbitration of 
the’ German Emperor, who on Oct. 21, 1872, 
4 “rendered ' a decision. awarding the island of 
_ San Juan and the group of which it forms a 
part to the United States. (See also Alabama 

aims; Geneva ‘Tribunal. ) 


‘Washington Turnpike Road Co., act authorizing 


subscription, of stock in, vetoed, II, 493. 

‘Washington’s Farewell Address to be read to 
Army, orders regarding, VI, 105. 

Washita River, exploration of, I, 399. 

Wasp, The.—An American war ship of 18 guns, 
built at Washington in 1806. Oct. 13, 1812, the 
Wasp \eft the Delaware for the West Indies, 
under Capt. Jacob Jones, with 137 men, _ Five 
days later she fell in with 6 merchantmen 
under ‘convoy of the British brig Frolic, 18 
guns and 110 men. ‘The Wasp attacked, and 
in less than an hour the Frolic struck her 

‘colors, after a loss of 90 men. ‘The fight 
was in a heavy sea. -Within 2 hours the 

' Wasp and its prize were captured by the 
British frigate Poictiers, 74 guns, and the 
Americans were sent to Bermuda as prison- 
ers. In 1814 the United States built a naval 
vessel at Newburyport and christened it the 
Wasp. It was a ship-rigged sloop of,war and 
catried 22 guns and 160 men, Leaving Ports- 
mouth May 1, 1814, under Capt., Johnston 
Blakely, she ran into the English Channel to 
look for British merchantmen. June 28 she 
encountered the British sloop Reindeer, 18 
guns and 118 men. In less than half an hour 
of fierce fighting the Rendeer struck her 
colors, having sustained a loss of 25 killed and 
42 wounded, ‘The American loss was 27.in all. 


“Sept. 1, after a fight of about 2 hours, the — 


Wasp captured the British brig Avon, 18 guns. 
Oct. 9, in lat. 18° 35’ north, long. 30° 10’ west, she 
spoke and boarded the Swedish brig Adams 
and took off Lieut. McKnight and a master’s 
“mate of the United States ship Essex, on their 
way from Brazil to England. The Wasp was 
‘never heard from again. 

Wasp, The, engagement of, with the Fyolic, I, 
521. 

Wasp, The, mentioned, X, 93. 

Wasp, The, refused permission to enter ports of 
Paraguay by Brazilian blockade commander, 
VI, 685. 

Water Supply. (See Irrigation.) 

Water Witch, The, fired upon by Paraguayan fort, 

V, 449. 
Commissioner sent to demand compensation, 
V, 519. 
Demands of, acceded to, V, 560. 
Discussed, V, 664. 
Naval force sent to Paraguay, V, 519. 

Watervliet Arsenal, N. Y., gun factory to be es- 
tablished at, VIII, 789. 

Wautauga Association.—June 2,1769,a company 
of North Carolina hunters formed an organi- 
zation to settle the territory to the west of 
the Cumberland Mauntains, which had been 


. 
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- gventl sedias 
opened by the treaty of Fort Stanwix in the 


_ previous year, Their settlements were on the 


Wautauga, one of the tributaries of the Ten- 
nessee River, within the limits of what i is now 
the State of Tennessee. The settlers framed a 
code of laws, which was signed by each of 
them, and the body politic thus formed was 
called the Wautauga Association. ‘The tyr- 
anny of Governor Tryon, of. North Carolina, 
caused many of the independent-spirited set- 
tlers of that Colony to cast their lot with the 


Wautauga Association. In 1784, at a conven- 


tion held in Jonesboro, a separate State gov- 
ernment was organized under the name of 
Franklin, (See also Franklin.) 


Wayne, Anthony, treaty with Indians concluded 


by, I, 189. 


Waxhaw (S. C.) Massacre.—After the capture of 


Charleston Sir Henry Clinton sent a detach- 
ment of 300 men under Col. Tarleton to dis- 
perse Col. Buford’s command of 380 men, who, 
hearing of the fall of Charleston, had retired 
toa point near the North Carolina line. May 
29, 1780, Tarleton, having overtaken Buford at 
the Waxhaw River, made a furious charge, 
while the Americans were awaiting flags of 
conference, believing hostilities suspended. 
Many of the Americans threw down their arms 
and begged for quarter; 113 were killed on the 
spot, 150 so badly wounded that it was impos- 
sible to move them, and only 53 were taken 
prisoners. Col. Buford and about too infantry 
and a few horse escaped. The British lost but 
5 killed and 15 wounded. 


Wea Indians: 


Convention with, I, 478, 479. 

Treaty with, I, 581,582; II, 47,81; V, 242; VI, 69, 
518. 

Trust lands of, referred to, VI, 199. 


Weakley, Robert, commissioner to treat with In- 


dians, nomination of, IT, 51. 


Weather Bureau.—A bureau of the Department 


of Agriculture. It was first suggested in 1817. 
In 1819 a cooperative movement was begun and , 
the officers at the various military posts were 
required to make monthly reports of the 
weather. In 1870 Congress made an appropria- 
tion to establish a weather bureau at Washing- 
ton and pay for telegraphic communication 
between posts of observation in different parts 
of the country. Until 1891 the Bureau remained 
under the War Depariment. In July of that 
year it was transferred to the newly created 
Department of Agriculture. This Bureau fore- 
casts storms, floods, and all changes in the 
weather conditions, and publishes such cli- 
matic and meteorological data as the puliic 
interest seems to demand, It has about 1,000 
paid employees, most of whom devote their 
entire time to its service. Its annual cost is 
more than $800,000. The annual saving to the 
agricultural and shipping interests of the 
country due to the forecasts of the Bureau is 
believed to be incalculable. The percentage 
of correct forecasts is about 4 out of 5. In 
hurricanes from the West Indies it reaches 5 
out of 5, or 100 per cent. 
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Weather Bureau: 
Discussed, IX, 547, 739; X, 122. 
Establishment of, in Department of Agricul- 
ture recommended, IX, 52. 

Weaver, William A., court-martial of, II, 284. 

Weaver, William H., act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 477. 

Weber, Charles, arrest and imprisonment of, in 
Mexico, VIII, 91, 105. 

Webster, Daniel: 

Correspondence regarding Dorr’s Rebellion, 
TV, 300. 
Member of notification committee to wait on 
President-elect J. Q. Adams, II, 292. 
Mentioned, IV, 431. 
Secretary of State, IV, 21; V, 110. 
Death of, announced ona referred to, V, 162, 
163. 
Instructions issued to, to treat with Lord 
Ashburton, IV, 228. 

Webster, Joseph D., report and map of survey 
of Gulf coast by, transmitted, V, 65, 74. 

’ Webster, William, sequestration of lands of, in 
New Zealand and claim of, against Great 
Britain, VII, 373; IX, 226. 

Weehawken, The, engagement of, with the /ingal 
referred to, VI, 191. 

Weighers and Gaugers, compensation of, referred 
to, V, 187. 

Weights and Measures: 

International bureau of, establishment of, re- 
ferred to, VII, 485. 

International commission upon, at Paris, VII, 
608. 

International movement for reform of system 
of, referred to, VI, 394. 

Obligatory use of metric system of, referred 
to, VII, 456. 

Referred to, I, 174. 

Report of International American Conference 
on, referred to, IX, 78. 

Set of, for each State, ITI, 258. 

Uniformity of, necessity for, I, 66, 68, 83, 108, 576; 
ie, 313. 

' Weil, Benjamin, claim of, against Mexico, VIII, 
II0, 173, 397, 402, 608. 

Welch, Harriet, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 441. 

Welch, Julia, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 685. 

Weldon Railroad (Va.), Seizure and Destruction 
of.—June 21, 1864, duriug Grant’s operations 
against Petersburg and Richmond, an attempt 
was made to capture the Petersburg and Wel- 
don Railroad, an important supply line for 
the Confederate army. The Second and Sixth 
corps, under Generals Birney and Wright, cut 
the telegraph wires 3 miles south of Peters- 
burg, but were repulsed with a loss of 7 guns 
and many prisoners. Another and success- 
ful effort was made Aug. 18, 1864. Tee had 
drawn heavily from his forces in Petersburg 
to resist a threatened attack on the north 
side of Richmond. The Fifth Army Corps, 
under_Gen, Warren, moved from its position 
at the extreme left of Grant’s army and struck 
the railroad 4 miles below Petersburg. Ma- 


nae division of Lee’s army tried to force 
Warren back, but he held his position, with 
a loss, after 3 days’ fighting, of 4,543 men. By 
the 24th 7 miles of railroad were destroyed. 
Aug. 25 the Second Army Corps and Gregg’s 
cavalry, while at Reams Station destroying 


the railroad, were assailed. The fighting was 


desperate and a part of the Union line gave 
way after losing 5 guns and 2,400 men, three- 
fourths of whom were missing. | ba riled 
Welland Canal, controversy with Canada respect- 
ing tolls upon, discussed, VIII, 626, 628; IX, 
240, 243, 314. : 


Retaliatory measures proclaimed by President — 


Benj. Harrison, IX, 290. alt 
Referred to, IX, 314. ats 
Revoked by proclamation, Ix, 377 

Settlement of, referred to, IX, 437. 
Welles, Gideon, Secretary of Navy: 


Correspondence regarding vacation of office of © 


Secretary of War by Gen. Grant, VI, 606. 
Directed to consider applications of loyal 
persons to remove within Union lines, VI, 
159. 
Letter of, regarding rank in Marine Corps, 
Vings: 9 

Wells, Daniel H., referred to, V, 504. 

Wells, Eugene, act for relief of, vetoed, IX, 489. 

Welsh, William, member of Indian commission, 
VII, 23. 

Wentworth, Joshua, district supervisor, nomina- 
tion of, I, 99. 

West, Callie, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
- VIII, 448. 

West, James H., imprisonment of, ‘in Cuba, Vi 

232. ; 

West, Lionel Sackville. (See Sackville, Lord.) 

West, Nathaniel T., ensign in Navy, nomination 
of, and reasons therefor, VI, 156. 

West India Company.—In 1621 the States-General 
of the United Netherlands chartered the Dutch 
West India Company. Among other impor- 
tant grants it received from the Government 
the exclusive right of trading with a large 
part of the coasts of America and Africa, plant- 
ing colonies, building forts, employing sol- 
diers and fleets, making treaties, and attack- 
ing the colonies and commerce of Spain and 
Portugal. This company planted the colony 
of New Netherlands in the United States, as 
wellas the Dutch settlements in Brazil,Guiana, 
the West Indies, and on the Gold Coast of 
Africa. In 1674 the company relinquished New 
Netherlands to the English. Its powerful 
fleets took many rich prizes on the coasts of 
Spanish and Portuguese America. In 1624 the 
projector of the Dutch West India Company 
obtained a charter from Gustavus Adolphus, 
of Sweden, granting special trading privileges 
in America. Under its auspices settlements 
were made along the Delaware River, 

West Indies (see also Cuba; Puerto Rico): 
Cession of islands in, to. United States, treaty 

regarding, VI, 580, 581. 
Discussed, VI, 598, 688. 
Commerce of United States, destruction of, by 
pirates in, discussed, II, 196, 
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West Indies—Continued., 


_ Commercial relations with, IT, 249. _ 
Armed vessels stationed for protection of, 
TH, 257. 
Naval force of United States i in, II, 81, 309; V, 
T4t. s | 
Piracy in, I, 189, 196, 418; VI, 579. 
‘Value of, as naval outposts discussed, VI, 579. 
(See also St. John Island; St. Thomas Island. ) 
Vessels from Montserrat Island, duties on, sus- 
pended by proclamation, VIII, 284. 

West Point, N. Y.: 

Military Academy at. (See Military Academy.) 
Military Department of, discontinued, VIII, 
. 126. 

West Virginia.—One of the United States; nick- 
name, ‘The Pan Handle State;” motto, ‘‘ Mon- 
tani semper liberi” (‘‘Mountaineers are al- 
ways freemen’’). It extends from lat. 37° 12! 
to 40° 38’ north and from long. 77° 40! to 82° 35’ 
west. West Virginia is bounded on the north- 
west by Ohio (separated by the Ohio River), 
on the north by Maryland and Pennsylvania 
(separated from the former by the Potomac), 
on the east and south by Virginia, and on the 
west by Kentucky (separated by the Big Sandy 
River). The State is hilly or mountainous and 

-contains abundance of timber and coal, being, 
in fact, one of the leading States in the produc- 
tion of the latter. It was originally a part of 
Virginia. When that State adopted the ordi- 
nance of secession, Apr. 17, 1861, many of the 
people of the western and northwestern parts 
of the State claimed that they were not to be 
bound by that action. A convention was 
called in 1861, which resolved not to recognize 
the State officers who were in opposition to 
the National Government. This convention 
elected Francis H. Peirpoint governor of Vir- 
ginia and called a legislature to meet at Wheel- 
ing. It also voted to erect a new State, to be 
called Kanawha, and the legislature which was 
called by the convention voted to recognize 
the new State. It was admitted to the Union 
as the State of West Virginia June Ig, 1863 (VI, 
167). Area, 24,780 sq. miles; population (1900), 
958, 800. 

West Virginia (see also Clarksburg): 

Admission of, into Union proclaimed, VI, 167. 
Unlawful combinations in, discussed and proc- 
lamation regarding, VII, 447, 472. 

Westcott, Hampton, lieutenant in Navy, nomina- 
tion of, and reasons therefor, II, 563. 

Western Reserve.—The charters of most of the 
original Colonies granted territory extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. After 
the Revolution the unsettled western portions 
were ceded to the General Government. When 
Connecticut made her cession the State re- 
served a tract of land between the forty-first 
parallel of latitude and Lake Erie as a founda- 
tion for her school fund. It extended 120 miles 

- westward from the Pennsylvania boundary 
line, and contained 3,666,291 acres, afterwards 
jncluded in Ohio. An act of Congress in 1800 
authorized the President to deed to Connecticut 
the title to this Western Reserve, to quiet titles 
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of settlers, on condition that the Statesurrender 

_allclaims to its jurisdiction, *On the admission 
of Ohio as a State Connecticut lost all interest | 
in the territory. ‘The tract was settled largely 
by Connecticut people. 

Western Territory, instructions to governor of, 
regarding employment of militia against In- 
dians, X, 81. 

Wetmore, Prosper M., naval agent, accounts of, 

_ referred to, V, 146. 

Weyler, Valeriano, reconcentration policy of, in 
_ Cuba discussed, X, 31, 58, 59 83. 

Referred to, X, 60. . 

Whale Fisheries, papers for vessels engaged in, 

referred to, IIT, 557. 


‘Wharton, William F., Acting Secretary of State, 


IX, 146. 

Agreement between United States and Great 
Britain for modus vivendi regarding Bering 
Sea fisheries signed by, IX, 146. 

Wheaton, Henry : 

Referred to, IV, 352. 

Treaty concluded by, with— 

Denmark II, 481, 
Zollverein, IV, 316. . 

Wheaton, William R., act for relief of Charles H. 
Chamberlain and, vetoed, VIII, 818. 

Wheeler, Joseph, operations of cavalry division 
under, around Santiago, Cuba, discussed, X, 170. 

Wheeler, William H., act for relief of, reasons 
for applying pocket veto to, VIII, 487. 

Wheelock, John E., arrest and imprisonment of, 
in Venezuela, VIII, 202, 216. 

Whig.—A name taken by the political party in 
the American Colonies which favored the Revo- 
lution, as opposed to the Tories, who advocated - 
adherence to the mother country. The name 
was first used in Great Britain to designate 
those Scotch Covenanters whose rebellion in 
1699 led to the fixing the name upon any op- 
ponents of the court. The term as generally 
used in America, however, refers to the po- 
litical party in the United States which began 
to develop toward the end of John Quincy 
Adams's Administration, favoring a national 
bank, a protective tariff, a system of internal 
improvements, and in general holding to a 
latitudinarian construction of the Constitution. 

_ They were at first called National Republicans, 
and those who opposed them were known as 
Democratic Republicans. After the defeat of 
Adams, in 1828, Henry Clay became the leader 
of the National Republicans. The party took 
the name of Whig in 1834, and in 1836, failing 
to unite on any candidate of their own for the 
Presidency, Martin Van Buren was elected by 
the opposition. In 1840 the Whigs elected 
William Henry Harrison. After the death of 
Harrison they quarreled with Vice-President 
Tyler, who had succeeded Harrison as Presi- 
dent and had vetoed the fiscal measures passed 
by the Whig Congress. In 1844 they. nomi- 
nated Henry Clay for the Presidency, but he 
was defeated by James K, Polk. The annexa- 
tion of Texas, the Mexican War, the Wilmot 
Proviso, and other phases of the slavery ques- 
tion caused serious dissensions in the Whig 
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party, but they preserved their power for 


another term by nominating a military candi- 


- date in the person of Zachary Taylor: He was 
elected, but the disintegration of the Whig party 
had begun. Many of the Northern Whigs be- 
came Free Soilers, and by 1856 Republicans, 
while many temporarily joined the American 
or Know-Nothing party. Large numbers of 
the Southern Whigs became Detocrats. The 
factions of the old party united and nominated 


Winfield Scott for President in 1852, but he was __ 


defeated by Franklin Pierce. Asmall number 
of Whigs formed the Constitutional Union 
party and nominated Bell and Everett in 1860. 
Besides those already mentioned, the chief 
leaders of the party in the North were Web- 
ster, Winthrop, Choate, Seward, Greeley, and 

' Weed; in the South, Mangum, Badger, Bell, 
Bertien, Forsyth, Stephens, Toombs, Prentiss, 
and Crittenden, and in the West, widdings, 
Ewing, and Corwin. 

Whipple, John, correspondence vacaviliny Dorr’s 
Rebellion, IV, 287, 288. 

Whisky Insurrection.—A revolt against the en- 
forcement of a Federal excise law by the 
people of 4 counties of western Pennsylvania. 
The Constitution gives Congress power to lay 
and collect excise taxes. The first bill for an 
excise law was defeated in Congtess June 21, 
1790. ‘The project was revived the following 
year, and the first excise law was passed Mar. 
3, 1791. The Senators from Pennsylvania were 
instructed by their legislature to oppose the 
law, “‘established on principles subversive of 
peace, liberty, and the rights of citizens.” 
In Pennsylvania the law was violently opposed 
by one Bradford and his followers and con- 
demned by more peaceable and reflecting citi- 
zens, following the lead of Albert Gallatin, af- 
terwards Secretary of the Treasury, minister to 
France, envoy extraordinary to England, etc., 
and William Findley and John Smiley, mem- 
bers of Congress. Numerous meetings were 
held to protest against this law, which bore 
with particular force upon the settlers of 
western Pennsylvania because of their isolated 
position, distance from the seaboard, and the 
scarcity of money in that region. In response 
to repeated protests Congress on May 8, 1792, 
passed an act reducing the duties on whisky, 
but, on account of the threatening attitude of 
some of the settlers, empowering the President 
to use militia in suppressing disturbances with- 
inaState. Theagents of the Government sent 
to collect the excise having been maltréated 
and driven from the country and the marshals 
refused office room and assistance in serving 
writs, President Washington, by a proclama- 
tion of Sept. 15, 1792 (I, 124), called upon the 
citizens to abandon their unlawful proceed- 
ings. Instead of complying, resistance to the 
service of writs continued and the officers were 
tarred and feathered. Aug. 1, 1794, a mass 
‘meeting of 7,000 armed insurgents was held on 
Braddock’s Field, a county judge presiding, 
with Albert Gallatin as secretary and Bradford 
as the leading spirit. An emergency had how 


arisen. Governor Mifflin, of Pennsylvania, hav 
ing declined to take the initiative, a eoiineate ‘ 


of the existence of an insurrection was obtained va 


‘froma Federal judge, and on Aug. ‘i 1794, Presi- 
dent Washington again called upon the insur- 
gents to disperse and retire peaceably to their 
homes on or before Sept. 1, 1794 (I, 158). “This : 
warning was unheeded and was followed pee a 

third proclamation on Sept. 25) 1794 ( I, 161). 


requisition for 15,000. militia was issued = o 


governors of Pennsylvania, Virginia, re 
land, and New Jersey. A Federal com Tia 


of 3 and a State commission of 2 preceded i. 7 


troops with offers of amnesty on full submis- 
sion. Bradford urged armed resistance, Gall, = 
tin counseled submission. Washington ace 
companied the troops, which were in command 
of Governor Lee, of Virginia, as far as Carlisle. 
Alexander Hamilton, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, accompanied the expedition to ‘the 
scene of disorder. The troops arrived in the 
rebellious district early in November. After 
giving the people time to obey the President's 

proclamation, Lee's forces arrested many of 
those who failed to accept the proffered am- 
nesty. Bradford and the more violent leaders 
escaped. Tthose captured were tried, convicted, 
and later pardoned by the President. ‘The first 
show of Federal force had suppressed the in- 
surrection. 


Whisky Insurrection (see also’ Pennsylvania, in- 


surrections in): = 
‘Discussed, I, 162, 168, 170. 
Pardon granted insurgents, I, 181. 
Referred to, I, 184. | 
Proclamations against, I, 124, 158, 161. 


Whisky Ring.—A conspiracy of distillers and 


United States officials formed in St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1872 to defraud ‘the Government of internal- 
revenue taxes. By 1874 the ring had attained 
national proportions, with branches in Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, and Washington. 
Distillers who refused to enter the combination 
were trapped into technical violations of the 
revenue laws, and when made liable to seizure 
they were given their choice between tuin and 
surrender to the ring. The combination be- 
came so powerful that when Secretary Bris- 
tow ordered a transfer of supervisors, which 
would have thrown the ring into confusion, 

their agents at Washington procured a coun- 
termand of the order from President Grant. 
After diligent effort evidence was obtained 
against the distillers and revenue agents. 
Upon this evidence the Government seized 
$3,500,000 worth of property and procured in- 
dictments against 238 persons. It was shown 
that the Treasury had been defrauded of 
$1,650,000 between July 1, 1874, and May 1, 1875. 
When the papers were laid before President 
Grant he indorsed them with orders to “let 
no guilty man escape.’ The most imrportant 
convictions were those of John A. Joyce, spe- 
cial revenue agent; John McDonald, super- 
visor, and William O. Avery, chief clerk in. 
the Treasury Department, 
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Whitaker, William R., defatcation of, VII, 484. 

Whitby, Henry, British officer, proclamation for 
attest of, for murder of American. citizen, I, 
402. 

White, Alexander, commissioner of Washington 
_ City, I, 314. 

White, James C., act granting peasior tow wetoed, 
VII, 704... ‘it 

White, Joseph L., counsel of ship Saal company, 
V, 140. 

White,- Joseph M., employment of, to compile 
land laws in Florida, IT, 428. 

White, Rollin, act for relief of, vetoed, VII, 80. 

White, William, imprisonment of, in Buenos 
_ Ayres, II, 63. 

White House, (See Executive Mansion.) 

White Leagues referred to, VII, 297. (See also 
Ku-Klux Klan.) | 

White Plains (N.-Y.),. Battle of Aster the battle 
of Harlem Heights, in which Washington was 
enabled to maintain his ground in the face of 
the British attack, Gen. Howe’s war ships 
advanced up the East River and landed troops 
at Frogs Point (now Throggs Neck). His 
purpose was to gain a positionin Washington's 
rear and thus cut him off from communication 
with his army outside of New York. About 
4,000 British were sent to dislodge some 1,400 
Americans who were intrenched on Chatterton 
Hill. After a short and sharp skirmish the 
Americans fell back in good order to the main 
body of the army, having lost but little more 
than half as many as their opponents. The 
American. loss is variously stated at from 125 
to 200, while the lowest official estimate of the 


British loss places it at 231. The following” 


night Washington retired to a much stronger 

- position about 5 miles north and Howe with- 
drew to Dobbs Ferry. 

Whitehall, N. Y., proclamation granting privi- 
leges of other ports to, IV, 690. 

Whitely, Simeon, treaty with Indians concluded 
by, VI, 192. - 

Whiting, Joseph B., member of Chippewa Com- 
mission, TX, 65. 

Whittlesey, Elisha, commissioner to adjudicate 
claims of David Taylor, V, 142. 

Wichita Indians: 

Agreement between Cherokee Commission 
and, IX, 203, 213, 236. 
Lands of, title to, referred to, VIII, 19r. 

Wilbur, James M., act authorizing settlement 
of account wot, vetoed, VIII, 728. 

Wilder, W. ., member of commission, conclud- 
ing treaty of annexation of Hawalien Islands, 
1X, 348. 

Wilderness (Va.), Battle of.—The rank of lieu- 
tenant-general was revived on Mar. 2, 1864, and 
on the 9th of that month it was conferred upon 
Gen. Grant, who was given the command; un- 
der the President, of all the armies of the 
United States. ‘The plan of campaign agreed 
upon between Grant and Sherman was to 
make a simultaneous advance against Lee’s 
army in. Virginia and that of Johnston in 
Georgia. Meade was left in control of the 
Army of the Potomac and Sheridan placed in 


command of the cavalry in Virginia. Gen. B. 
F, Butler was made’ commander of the Army 
of the James, consisting of 38,648 men and 90 
guns. May 4, 1864, Grant crossed the Rapidan 
with the Army of the Potomac, aggregating on 
May 1, according to the report of the Secretary 
of War, 120,380 men and 316 guns. The Ninth 
Ccsps, 20,780 in number, was subsequently 
added. Lee lay on the south bank of the Rapi- 
dan with 63,984 men. The Confederate position 
was in the midst of a wilderness of scraggy 
oak, sassafras, hazel,and pine. It is a region ~ 
of worn-out tobacco fields, and lies directly 
west of the battlefield of Chancellorsville, It 
was not Grant’s intention to fight Lee there, 
but the Confederate attack early on the 5th 
compelled it. Lee gained ground in the two 
days’ fighting. The battle was a bloody bush 
fight. More than 200,000 men fought in a 
vast jungle. Grant’s loss amounted to over 
20,000, of whom 5,000 were made prisoners. The 
Confederate loss was about 10,000. .Grant now 
resolved to turn Lee’s left flank and put his 
army between the latter and Richmond. On 
the night of the 7th the Federal army took up 
the march toward Spottsylvania Court-House. 
On the morning of the 8th of May the men of 
the opposing forces arrived almost at the same 
moment at the Court-House. Then occurred 
the great battle of Spottsylvania (q. v.). 

Wildfire, The, capture of, by the Mohawk, V, 593. 

Wilkes, Charles: 

Commander of exploring expedition, report 
of,on Oregon Territory referred to, IV, 160. 
Removal of Mason and Slidell from British 

vessel. (See Mason and Slidell.) 

Wilkes’s Exploring Expedition, expenditures of 
publication of, referred to, V, 537. 

Wilkinson, James: : 
Aaron Burr’s insurrection, troops sent to sup- 

press, commanded by, I, 413. . 
Conduct and commercial transactions. of, in- 
vestigated, I, 435. 
No intimation found of corrupt receipt of 
money. by, I, 439. 
Expeditions against Wabash Indians com- 
manded by, I, 112. 
Mentioned, I, 417. 

Willamette Valley, etc., Wagon Road Co., lands 
granted to Oregon for, referred to, VIII, 78. 

Willcox, Orlando B., negotiations for and cor- 

. respondence regarding restoration of peace, 
VI, 262. 

William I, Emperor of Germany, death of) re- 
ferred to, VIII, 782. 

William, The, captured with African negroes on 
board, V, 595. 

William and Francis, The, satisfaction to be al- 
lowed by Great Britain for detention of, IV, 
258. 

Williams, Eleazer, mentioned, IT, 398. 

Williams, Eli, commissioner for Cumberland 
road, I, 418. 

Williams, George H., member of commission to 
settle questions with Great Britain, VII, 121. 

Williams, John 8., act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 427, 
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Williams, Jonathan, death of Gen. Washington 
announced and honors to be paid memory of, 
were signed by as Aid-de-Camp. 

Williams, Robert, bureau of military ‘ieifOpinas 

_ tion under supervision of, discussed, IX, 447- 

Williams, S. W., decree of, prohibiting steam- 
ers sailing under American flag from using 
channel on Yangtse River discussed, VI, 698, 
“704. 

Williams, Stephen, act ns relief of, vetoed, VIII, 
836. 

_ Williamsburg (Va.), Battle obohe: soon as it 
was discovered that the Confederates had 
withdrawn from Yorktown (May 5, 1862) a 

. column was sent in pursuit. It came up with 
the retreating rear guard at Williamsburg. 
The Confederates had been reenforced from 
Johnston's army at Richmond. Longstreet’s 
division, having passed beyond the town, re- 
traced its steps to resist the attack. Hooker, 
of Heintzelman’s division, and Smith, of 
Keyes’s, bore the brunt of the assault, fight- 
ing from morning till late in the afternoon, 
vainly calling for reenforcements. The ar- 
rival of Kearny’s division about 4 p. m. 
caused the Confederates to retire toward Rich- 
mond. ‘The Federal loss was 2,228 men, of 
whom 456 were killed. The Confederate loss 
was 1,560, of whom 288 were killed. 

Williamson’s Farm (S, C.), Battle of.—One of the 
minor skirmishes of the Revolutionary Warin 
the South and the first disaster to the British 
arms after the capture of Charleston. July 
12, 1780, Capt. Houk, with 115 British and 
Tories, was sent from the garrison at Rocky 
Mount to collect militia and drive back the 
Americans. . Thomas Sumter, with 75 men, 
surprised and captured them. Capt. Houk 
was killed in the fight. 

Willis, Albert S., minister to Hawaiian Islands. 
(See Hawaiian Islands, minister to.) 

Willis, Jesse H., collector of customs, nomina- 
tion of, IT, 426. 

Willman, Henry, act for relief of, vetoed, VII, 125. 

Wilmington, The, attempts of, to silence bat- 
teries at Cardenas, Cuba, X, 91. (See also X, 
77°) 

Wilmot Proviso.—President Polk, in a special 
message Aug. 8, 1846 (IV, 459), made a request 
of Congress for money to adjust the boundary 
between Mexico and the United States by the 
purchase of certain Mexican territory outside. 
of Texas. In accordance with this request a 
bill was introduced into the House appropri- 
ating $2,000,000 for the purpose. David Wil- 
mot, a Democrat from Pennsylvania, offered 
an amendment which provided ‘‘that neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude shall ever 
exist in any part of said territory, except for 
crime, whereof the party shall first be duly 
convicted.” This was the Wilmot Proviso. 
The bill as amended passed the House, but 
failed in the Senate. Early the next year an- 
other bill passed the House, appropriating 
$3,000,000 for the same purpose, with the Wil- 
mot amendment attached, but the amendment 
was omitted in the Senate, 


Wilson, Alfred M., member of Cherokee! Com- 
mission, IX, 46. u eee 

Wilson, Andrew J., act sftekeeiit pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 450. 

Wilson, €. B., act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 816, 
Wilson, H. B. (administrator), act for relief of, ; 
vetoed, VIII, 651. : 

Wilson, Henry, Vice-President, death of an- 
nounced and honors to be paid memory of, 
VII, 331. ; 

Wilson, John M., Puerto Rican expedition reen- 
forced by division of, X, 93. 

Wilsons Creek (Mo.), Battle of.—During the 
summer of 1861 Confederate troops in large 
numbers were sent into Missouri from Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, and Texas. Gen. Lyon was 
stationed at Springfield with 5,500 Federal 
troops. The Confederates, 20,000 strong, ad- 
vanced in 2 columns under McCulloch and 
Price. During the night of Aug. 9, 1861, Sigel 
was sent with 1,500 men to attack the Confed- 
erate rear, 9 miles distant, at Wilsons Creek, 
while Lyon attacked the front. Both attacks 
were repulsed. Sigel. lost 5 of his 6 guns and 
more than half of his men. Lyon was killed 
while leading a charge. The Federal loss was 
1,246 in killed, wounded, and missing. The 
Confederate loss was about the same. 

Winchester (Va.), Battles at.—Winchester and 
its vicinity was the scene of several engage- — 
ments during the War between the States. It 
is located in the Shenandoah Valley, and was 
on the line of the two armies as they marched 
and countermarched through the valley. An 
engagement occurred at Kernstown, near 
Winchester, Mar. 23, 1862, the Federals under 
the command of Shields and Kimball, and 
the Confederates under Jackson. In killed, 
wounded, and missing the Federals lost 590 
and the Confederates 718. Jackson retreated 
to his main force. In May, 1862, the Federals 
under Banks were posted at Harrisonburg, in 
the valley. Banks was about to be attacked 
by the Confederates under Jackson, when he 
retired down the valley to the heights of Win- 
chester, where on May 24 he gave battle, Be- 
ing assailed on both flanks, he retreated rap- 
idly on the 25th to the north bank of the Po- 
tomac, making the distance, about 50 miles, in 
48 hours. He was pursued by Jackson to near 
Harpers Ferry. Again, June 15, 1863, the Fed- 
erals under Milroy were encamped near Win- 
chester, numbering about 7,000, which force 
was deemed sufficient to hold the place against 
all the Confederates known to‘be in the val- 
ley. Onthat day Milroy found himself almost 
surrounded by the combined corps of Long- 
street and Ewell. An artillery fight was 
maintained all day, and at night the divided 
and scattered troops of Milroy retreated to the 
Potomac River, having lost 4,000 men, 28 guns, 
about 300 horses, and a large number of 
wagons. The Confederate loss was insignifi- 
cant. Asmall force of Federals under Averell 
was attacked by the Confederates under Karly 
near Winchester July 12, 1864. The Confed- 
erates defeated the Federals, who lost 3 guns 
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and about 406 sen. Early then marched on 
Chambersburg, Pa. In August, 1864, Sheridan 

took command of the Federal army in the 

_ valley, known as the Army of the Shenan- 
doah. The Confederates under Early were 

encamped on the west bank of Opequan Creek, 
coveting Winchester. ‘They were attacked on 
Sept. 19 by Sheridan. The battle began about 
Ioa.m.and Was maintained till nearly 3 p.im., 
when the Confederates retreated to and be- 
yond Winchester, Sheridan took 2,500 prison- 
ers and found 2,000 wounded in the hospitals 
at Winchester. ‘the Confederate loss in ail 
reached 5,500, while the Fedetal loss was 653 
killed, 3,719 wounded, and 618 missing—a total 
of 4,990. This is also called the battle of Ope- 
quan. 

Wind River Reservation. (See Shoshone Reser- 
vation. ) 

Windom, William, Secretary of Treasury, death 

of, announced and honors to be paid memory 
of, IX, 164. 4 

Referred to, IX, 133. 

Wines, E. C., commissioner to International Con- 
gress on Prevention of Crimes, report of, re- 
terred to, VII, 161. 


Wines, duty on, discussed, IT, 568; III, 102; IV,. 


274, 400. 

Winnebago Indians.—A tribe of the Siouan stock 
of Indians. The name is a corruption of a 
word meaning ‘dirty water.” They called 
themselves Hotcangara, meaning ‘parent 
speech.” Early in the history of the North- 
west Territory the Winnebagoes migrated 
-eastward, but were forced back to the vicinity 
of Green Bay, Wis. They were nearly exter- 
minated through wars with neighboring tribes 
in the seventeenth century. They aided the 
French in the wars between France and En- 
gland and were allies of the British during 
both the Revolution and the War of 1812. The 
Winnebagoes were active in the Indian war of 
1793-94 and were subdued by Gen. Wayne. A 
treaty of peace was made with them in 1816. 
In 1826 and 1827 treaties were made fixing the 
‘boundaries of their hunting grounds. In 1829 
they ceded large tracts of land to the General 
Government, and after several removals they 
were in 1866 settled upon reservations in Ne- 


braska and Wisconsin. Their number in 1893, 


was 2,184. 
Winnebago Indians: 
Agent for, recommended, VIII, 374. 
Claim of Omahas against, VIII, 264. 
Treaty with, II, 347, 395, 397, 423, 425, 430, 464, 466, 
“607; III, 395; V, 238, 242, 306, 578; VI, 376. 
Winslow, Ezra D., refusal of Great Britain to 
surrender other fugitives and, VII, 371, 415. 
Winslow, John A., thanks of Congress to, recom- 
mended, VI, 256. 
Winslow, The, disabled in conflict in Cardenas 
Bay, Cuba, X, 77, 91. 
Rescued by the Hudson, X, 77. 
hanks of Congress to officers and men of, 
recommended, X, 77. 
Winthrop, Robert C., correspondence respecting 
presentation to United States of desk upon 


which Declaration of Independence was writ. 
ten, VII, 588. : 
‘Wisconsin.—One of the United States; nick. 
name, ‘The Badger State;’’ motto, ‘ For- 
ward.” It lies in the tiorthern part of the 
country, between lat. 42° 27’ and 47° north and 
long. 86° 53’ and g2° 54’ west, not including 
. islands in Lakes Superior and Michigan. Itis 
bounded on the north by Lake Superior and 
the upper peninsula of Michigan, on the north- 
east and east by the upper peninstila of Michi- _ 
gan and Lake Michigan, on the south by Uli- 
nois, and on the west by fowa and Minnesota 
(separated mostly by the Mississippi and St. 
Croix rivers). Wisconsin is hilly in the north 
and southwest, but elsewhere is generally 
level. It has important agricultural, mining, 
-and lumbering interests and extensive manu- 
factures of flour and beer. It was visited as 
early as 1634 by Nicollet, La Salle, and French 
fur traders, who established a settlement at 
Green Bay in 1639. It was included in the 
Northwest Territory till 1800, when it became 
a part of Indiana Territory. In 1809 it was 
included in Illinois Territory, in 1818 in Michi- 
gan Territory, and in 1836 it was organized as 
Wisconsin Territory, and included, besides its 
present area, the territory now embraced in 
the States of Iowa and Minnesota and part of 
the Dakotas. It was admitted to the Union 
May 29, 1848. Area, 56,040 sq. miles; popula- 
tion (1900), 2,069,042. . 
Wisconsin: 
Act for continuing certain works in, reasons 
for applying pocket veto to, IV, 610. 
Boundary line with Michigan referred to, III, 
629. 
Constitution adopted by, transmitted, IV, 509, 
577. 
Volunteers from, thanks of President tendered, 
VI, 241. 
Wisconsin River, act regarding improvement of, 
vetoed, VII, 282. _ 
Wise, Henry A., minister to— 
Brazil— 
Correspondence of, referred to, IV, 576, 578, 
688. 
Dispatches from, regarding slave trade, IV, 
362. 
France, nomination of, and reasons therefor, 
IV, 233. 
Witnesses: 
Fees of, referred to, VIII, 143, 183, 249. 
Protection of, from injury recommended, IX, 
42. 
Witt, William P., act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 648. 
Wolcott, Oliver, commissioner of United States, 
nomination of, I, 300. 
Wolford, Frank, Presidential elector of Ken- 
tucky, arrest ayd imprisonment of, VI, 259. 
Woman Suffrage.—The claims for woman suf- 
frage rest largely upon a dogma that suffrage 
is a natural right. The constitution of New 
Jersey, framed in 1776, and a statute passed in 
1793 to regulate elections, permitted all inhab- 
itants with certain qualifications to vote and 
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stipulated how each should deposit ‘his or her 
ballot.” ‘This act was repealed in 1807. Ad- 
'_vocates of woman suffrage argue that it is a 
natural right and that ‘the consent of the gov- 
erned » is not the governed property holders, 
nor the governed voting men, but all the gov- 
erned, men and women; that the voting of 


males is no longer conditioned upon military. 


service, and that woman needs a vote to ade- 
quately protect and advance her interests. 
In reply to these claims it is held that “suf- 
frage is not a natural right; that in all ages 
and countries it has been conditioned upon 
qualifications of expediency; that representa- 
tion of taxpaying women practically exists; 
that the interests of the family and of the Svate 


will be best preserved by continuing the divi- . 


sion of labor which hitherto has exempted 
women from military and political duty; that 
the interests of women are not so distinct from 
those of men as to make their representation 
as a class necessary, and that their interests 
can be adequately protected without their 
voting.” The agitation has resulted in a pai 

tial enfranchisement of women, in elections 
involving property taxes and schools, in about 

_ half of the States and Territories. In Arizona, 
Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, North Dakota,Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Washington, 
and Wisconsin women have a modified and 
restricted form of suffrage. In Wyoming, 

. Utah, and Colorado women have equal suf- 
frage with men. 

Woman’s Rights.—The first woman’s rights con- 
vention was held at Seneca Falls, N. Y., July 
19,1848. Itdemanded for women equal rights 
with men. The women based their claims on 
the Declaration of Independence. The first 
national woman’s rights convention was held 
at Worcester, Mass., Oct. 23, 1850. In 1866 the 
American Equal Rights Association presented 
the first petition ever laid before Congress for 
woman suffrage. The New England Woman’s 
Suffrage Association was formed in 1868, and 
the first systematic effort was then begun for 
memorializing legislaturesand Congress, The 
Massachusetts Republican convention of 1868 
admitted Lucy Stone and Mary A. Livermoreas 
delegates. The following year the convention 
of the party in that State indorsed woman suf- 
frage. In 1872 and again in 1876 the Republican 
National Convention resolved “that the matter 
of woman’s rights should have respectful con- 
sideration.”’ Besides the women mentioned 
above some of the more prominent leaders in 
the woman’s rights movement have been Susan 
B, Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Virginia 
I. Minor, Matilda Jocelyn Gage, and Julia 
Ward Howe. (See also Wom®n Suffrage, ) 

Wood, John E., correspondence of, referred to, 

 wiA83- 

Wood, Lafayette B., brevet second lieutenant, 
promotion of, to second lieutenant recom- 
mended, IV, 446. 


‘ 


Woodbridge, Sarah A., act granting restoration 
of pension to, vetoed, VIII,727,. 0) sons 
Woodbury, Harriet, act to pension, vetoed, IX, 
756. eae #8 roma Sted 
Woodbury, Levi, ‘Secretary of. ‘Treasury tagaiae 


issued an order regarding the circulation of _ 


small bank notes and certain rnles to reduce 
the number of by payment.inspecie. , 


Correspondence respecting | interference an; 


elections and pay of soldiers, III, 96: . 
Woodcock, Amanda, . act, granting pension. to, 
vetoed, IX, 681. 

Woodford, Stewart L., minister te ‘Spain, aaeae 
tioned, X, 32, 59, 61. at +n 
Withdrawal of, X, 87. re fhe 
Woodruff, Wilford, letter of, advising Mortnons 
to refrain from contracting marriages forbid- 
den by law referred to, IX, 118, iM batt 
Woodson, Mary 8., act granting perserthy to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 449. % orelal Ve 
Woodworth, Mary, act granting PePSIPR ten ve- 

toed, VIII, 732. 
Woodworth, Selim E., thanks of Cee to, 
recommended) Wil 7G) Fue juetryo, APOE 
Wool, John E.: 
Correspondence regarding Deptt rt of 
;Pacifie, V, 296; 208.1482, hit, in woul anil 
Inquiry in case of, III, 372. : 
Thanks of President, tendered to, and, the 
forces under his command in bringing about 
the surrender of Norfolk, and the evacuation 
of batteries, VI, 112. » dt 
Wool and Woolens, import duty on, discussed, 
ITI, 28; VII, 293. 
Woolley, Abram R., mentioned, IT, 112. 
Wooster, David, monument to memory of, in- 
formation regarding, IT, 232. ; 
Worcester, Dean C., member of commission , to 
Philippine Islands,,X, 359.. i 
Worcester, Frank D., act erepine pension | to, 
vetoed, VIII, 826. 
Worcester ys. Georgia,—An Pebeaeanterh Supreme 
Court case involving the right of individual 
States to make laws at variance with treaties 
made by the Government of the United States. 
Samuel A. Worcester was a missionary among 
the Cherokees, In 1831 he was arrested. by 
officers of the State of Georgia, tried, and sen- 
tenced to 4 years’ imprisonment for living 
among the Indians in violation of an act, of 
the State legislature which forbade any white 
person to reside among the Indians without 
a license from the goyernor of the State or 
_some one else authorized to issue it. Worces- 
ter pleaded authorization by the President and 
by the Cherokees, also the unconstitutionality 
of the act itself. By a writ of, error the case 
was brought before the United States Supreme 
Court. That tribunal reyersed the decision of 
the State court and rendered judgment in favor 
of Worcester on the ground that the Georgia 
act, being repugnant to the Constitution, to 
the treaties made by the United States with 
the Cherokees, and to the laws of Congress in 
execution thereof, was unconstitutional and 
void. It was held that the treaties and laws 
of the United States contemplate the Indiao 


er 


territory 2 as completely separated from that of 
the States, and provide that all intercourse 
with the Indians shall be carried on by the 
Government of the Union. 
Worden, John L.: 
i Captain i in Navy, nomination of, VI, 151. 
Imprisonment of, VI, 34. 
. Thanks of Congress to, recommended, VI, 
143. 
Thanks of President tendered, VI, 112. 
4 Worden, L. J., act for relief of, vetoed, VIII, 662. 
> Consideration and return of, discussed, VIiil,, 
664. 
‘World’s Columbian Commission : 
Reports of, deposited in State Department, 
TX, 749. 
Reports of, transmitted, IX, 132, 234, 334. 
World’s Columbian Exposition.—The idea of 
celebrating by an exposition the fourth cen- 
tenary of the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus was conceived during the progress of the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, 
The project was widely discussed and met with 
general favor, New York, Washington, St. 
Louis, and Chicago competing for the site. In 
February, 1890, Congress authorized the hold- 
ing of the exposition and designated Chicago 
as the place. A company had already been 
organized, with a capital of $5,000,000, for hold- 
ing the fair. The buildings were dedicated 
Oct, 21, 1892, just 4oo years after the landing of 
Columbus. Owing to the magnitude of the 
enterprise the exposition did not open until 
May 1 following, remaining open till the zoth 
of the following October. It surpassed all 
previous world’s fairs in every respect ex- 
cept in point of attendance, in which it fell 
below that of the Paris Exposition of 1889 only. 
Jackson Park and the Midway Plaisance, the 
site of the exposition, covered 633 acres of 
land on the shore of Lake Michigan, and of 
this about 190 acres were under roof. The 
28 main exposition buildings occupied 142% 
acres, the remainder being covered by State 
and foreign buildings and concessions. The 


building devoted to the exhibition of manufac- 


tures and liberal arts was the largest in the 
world. It measured 1,687 by 787 feet and cov- 
ered 30% acres. The central hall, 1,280 by 380 
feet, was open to the roof, a distance of 237.6 
feet, without a supporting column. There 
were 11 acres of skylight and 4o carloads of 
glass in the roof, and it required 7,000,000 feet 
of lumber and 5 carloads of nails to lay the 
floor. The buildings were painted by spray- 
ing machines and covered with a composition 
resembling marble, which gave the fair the 
name of the ‘‘ White City.’’ Fifty-two foreign 
powers officially participated in the exposition 
in response to President Harrison’s proclama- 
tion of Dec. 24, 1890, inviting ‘all the nations 
of the earth to take part in the commemoration 
of an event that is preeminent in human his- 
tory and of lasting interest to mankind’ (IX, 
140). The United States Government appro- 
priations amounted to $6,000,000, There were 
in all 65,422 exhibitors, 27,529,400 admissions, 
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and the receipts amounted to ‘$14,117,332, exe 
ceeding the expenditures by nearly $2,000,000, 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chic 


icago : ‘ 
Board of management of Government exhibit 


designated, IX, gor. _ 

Chinese artisans, admission of, to, hep oretity, 
recommended, IX, 187. 

Military encampment to be held during, dis- 
cussed, IX, 234. 

Proclamation respecting opening of, IX, r4o. 

Proposition to observe four hundredth anni- 
versary of discovery of America by opening 
of, discussed, IX, 52. 

Referred to, IX, 187. 

Reports of— 
Deposited in State Department, IX, 749. 
Discussed and recommendations regarding, 

IX, 132, 234, 330, 334, 752. 

Resolution of International American Confer- 

ence regarding, IX, 77. 


World’s Fair. (See World’s Columbian Exposi- 


tion.) 

World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial. Expo- 
sition at New Orleans, VIII, 186, 215, 217, 276, 
338. ; 

Board on behalf of Executive Departments 
designated, VIII, 228, 230. 
Also placed in charge of Cincinnati and 
Louisville expositions, VIII, 232. 
Instructions to, VIII, 232, 233. 
Proclamation regarding, VIII, 159. 
Report of board of managers of, referred to, 
, VIII, 368. 

Worrell, Edward, consul at Matanzas, corre- 
spondence regarding estates of deceased 
American citizens in Cuba, V, 360. , 

Worthington, Nicholas E., member of Strike 
Commission, IX, 551. 

Wright, Anna, act granting pension to, vetoed, 
VIII, 567. 

Wright, Carroll D., member of Strike Commis- 
sion, IX, 551. 

Wright, Isaac H., naval agent, appointment of, 
referred to, IV, 422. 

Wright, J. C., correspondence regarding re- 
moval of remains of the late President W. H. 
Harrison, IV, 53. ’ 

Wright, John V., member of Indian commission, 
IX, 144. 

Wright, Joseph A., compensation to, for attend- 
ing International Agricultural Exhibition at 
Hamburg, Germany, recommended, VI, 197. 

Wright, Laura A., act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 638. 

Wright, Obed, arrest and prosecution of, for 
murder of friendly Indians, II, 49. 

Wiirtemberg: 

Convention with, IV, 316. 
Naturalization treaty with, VII, 43. 

Wyandotte, The, capture of the William by, V. 
595- 

Wyandotte Constitution.—The final constitution 
of the State of Kansas, adopted Oct. 4, 1859. It 
was ratified by a vote of 10,421 to 5,530. It 
prohibited slavery. The governor was to be 
elected for 2 years, and Topeka was made the 
capital. This constitution was adopted at 


’ 


45? ; 


Wyandotte, now a part of Kansas City, Kans. 
(See also Lecompton. ‘Constitution; | aon 
Constitution.) 

Wyandotte Indians.—A tribe of the Troquoien 
family of Indians. When first known to the 
whites they occupied a narrow strip of landin 
Ontario, but between 1615 and 1650 they were 
almost exterminated in war with neighboring 
tribes. They joined with another tribe and 
soon spread along the south and west shores 
of Lake Erie and acquired considerable influ- 
ence. The Wyandottes sided with the French 
till the close of Pontiac’s War and aided the 
British in the War of 1812, The word “ Wyan- 

- dotte”? means ‘‘calf of the leg,’ and refers to 
the manner in which they cut their meat. 
They were called “‘Hurons” by the French 
on account of the arrangement of their hair, 
which resembled the bristles of a wild boar. 
They now number .about 7oo, mostiy at Qua- 
paw Agency, Ind. T. 

Wyandotte Indians: 

Lands to be conveyed to, by Delawares, IV, 276. 
Treaty with, I, 363, 390, 397, 434, 439, 460, 554, 569; 
II, 21, 47, 569; III, 226; IV, 157; V, 66, 301. 
Opinion of Senate concerning, requested, 
62: 
Referred to, V,304. - 
Transmitted for exercise of powers for ful- 
filling, X, 46. 

Wyld, Robert S., act for relief of, approved and 
reasons therefor, VIII, 152. ; 
Wyoming.—One of the United States; motto, 

“Bqualrights”. It lies between lat. 41°and 45° 
northand long.104° and 111° west. Itis bounded 
on the north by Montana, on the east by South 
Dakota and Nebraska, on the south by Colo- 
rado and Utah, and on the west by Utah and 
Idaho. The surface being mountainous, the 
leading industries are stock raising and min- 
ing. Mostof the present State wasincluded in 
the Louisiana Purchase. It was organized asa 
Territory in 1868 from areas previously in 
Dakota, Idaho, and Utah, but derived more 
remotely from the original Territories of Ne- 
braska, Utah, and Oregon, a portion having at 
one time also belonged to Washington. Wyo- 
ming was admitted to the Union in 1890. Area, 

97,890 sq. miles; population (1900), 92,531. 
Wyoming: 
Admission of, into Union discussed, IX, 118. 
Chinamen injured by lawless men in, VIX, 
329, 383, 498. 
Indemnity to, recommended, VITI, 634. 
Appropriation for, VIII, 782. 

Troops sent to protect, VIII, 348. 

Lands in, set apart for public reservation by 

proclamation, IX, 142, 155, 789, 793. 
‘Organized band of persons in, referred to, VII, 

60. 

Unlawful combinations , in, 

against, IX, 290, 500. 

Wyoming Controversy.—In the original charter 

_ granted by Charles I to William Penn the 
northern boundary of Pennsylvania was fixed 
at lat. 43° north. “However, the proprietors 
of the colony accepted 42° as the northern 
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boundary and extended , the southern bound: 
ary to include the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware bays. | ‘Connecticut claimed all the ter- 
ritory north of 41° in Pennsylvania, ‘and 
asserted her rights by chartering t the Susque- , 
hanna Company, organized in 1753, to form 
settlements in the disputed territory. In ‘1762 
the company sent its first party of settlers, 
200 in number,into the region, but they were 
driven out by the Indians, who repudiated a 
previous sale of their. tights to Connecticut , 
and made a sale to Pennsylvania. In 1769 . 
the Susquehanna Company sent more col- 
onists into the. disputed country, and a des- 
ultory warfare began between them and the 
Pennsylvania settlers, to whom the territory 
had been leased,, The former were several 
times driven out of the disputed district by the 
Pennsylvanians, but they finally obtained a 
permanent lodgment, asthe Pennsylvania con- 
testants were only lessees, while their oppo- 
nents fought for their property rights. Hostili- 
ties with the mother country caused a suspen- 
sion of civil strife for atime. In 1779 an act of 
the Pennsylvania legislature transferred all 
the proprietary lands to the State. Pennsyl- 
vania brought suit against Connecticut to de- 
cide the jurisdiction over Wyoming. Thecase 
was heard by 5 judgesat Trenton. In Novem-. 
ber, 1782, their unanimous decision, afterwards 
confirmed by Congress, was in favor of Penn- 
sylvania. i 


Wyoming Massacre.—July 3, 1778, Col. Zebulon 


Butler, of the Continental Army, with a force 
of about 300 militiamen, mostly old men and 
boys, marched out of Forty Fort, in the Wyo- 
ming Valley, about 3 miles above Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., to drive off an invading party of some 800 
Indians and Tories under Chief Joseph Brant 
and the British Colonel Walter Butler. The 
Indians burned the forts in the upper part of 
the valley and forced the American militia- 
men to retreat in disorder. Of the 300 who 
left the fort in the morning the names of 162 
officers and men are recorded as killed in 
action and the massacre which followed. 
Butler, the British officer in command, re- 
ported the taking of 227 scalps and only 5 
prisoners. Col. Zebulon Butler with 14 men 
escaped from the valley. 


X. 


X. Y. Z. Mission.—An American embassy to 
France in 1797, consisting of Charles C. Pinck- 
ney, John Marshall, and Elbridge Gerry. 
Francis Dana declined appointment to this 
mission because of ill health. During the 
strained relations between the United States 
and the French Republic it became necessary 
to ask for the recall of Genét, the French 
minister. In return France asked that Gou- 
verneur Morris be recalled. Wishing to avoid 
rupture between the two Republics, President 
John Adams called a special session of Con- 
gress and announced his intention of sending 
a special mission to France to conciliate that 
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“country if possible (I, 245). In October tne 


‘commission met at Paris and endeavored to 
open negotiations with Talleyrand, the minis- 


_ ter of foreign affairs. Talleyrand deputed 3 


special agents to treat with the Americans, 
and these were designated in dispatches to the 
United States Government as X., Y., and Z., 
respectively. They suggested that the Ameri- 
can commissioners submit to Talleyrand a 
proposal from the United States to lend to 
France a large sum of money, or that the 
United States accept from France the assign- 
ment of a loan extorted from the Dutch, and 
that one of the envoys return to America to 
arrange the details of the business. ‘She com- 
missioners flatly refused the proposals, and 
their mission, which was fruitless, terminated. 
The correspondence was disclosed upon their 
return and aroused much indignation against 
France. While on this mission Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney made the famous reply to an 
intimation that peace might be assured by 
a payment of money, ‘Millions for defense, 
but not a cent for tribute.” 


Xe 


Yakama Indians, treaty with, V, 38r. 

Yakima Reservation, Wash., lands on, to be used 
by Northern Pacific Railway, VIII, 277, 369, 
593- | 

Yale, The, mentioned, X, 93. ° 

Yamgheim, Eli. J., act granting pension to, ve- 
toed, VIII, 817. 

Yancton Indians, treaty with, IT, 346. 

Yanctoni Indians, treaty with, II, 346. 

Yangtse River, steamers sailing under American 
flag prohibited from passing through Straw 
Shoe Channel on, VI, 698, 704. 

Yankee, The, mentioned, X, 92. 

Yankee Doodle.—A popular national air of the 
United States. The words are said to have 
been written in derision of the ill-assorted 
Continental troops, about 1755, by Dr. Schuck- 
burgh,a surgeon under Gen. Amherst in the 
French and Indian War. The original title 
was ‘‘ The Yankee’s Return from Camp,” and 
there are several versions. The tune has un- 
dergone various changes. 

Yankees.—A word of uncertain origin, first ap- 
plied to the early English colonists, tater by 
the English to Americans generally, and still 
later to Northerners by people of the South. 

_ According to common legend, Yankees is a 

‘ eorruption of Yengees, Yaunghees, or Yang- 
hies, a name said to have been given by the 
Massachuset Indians to the English colonists 
in their efforts to pronounce the word “‘ Eng- 
lish’ or the French word ‘‘ Anglais.” It was 
first applied to the New Englanders as aterm 
of reproach by British soldiers. 

Yard, James, consul to Santa Cruz, nomination 
of, I, 98. 

‘azoo Frauds.—A term applied to the sale by 
the State of Georgia in 1795 of her western ter- 
ritory, now included in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, to 4 land companies, known generally 


as the Yazoo companies, from the district in 
which they operated. The land extende 

the ene as Coosa rivers ri ‘the Rae 
sippi, and from the thirty-first to the thirty- 

- fifth parallel, and the price paid to the State 
was $500,000, or about 134 cents per acre. _ It was 
charged that many members of the legislature 
who voted for the sale had been bribed. Presi- 
dent Washington made the alleged frauds the 
subject of a special message (I, 175). The peo- 
ple of the State were indignant and a party 
was formed to repeal the sale. In 1796 the rec- 
ords of the transaction were burned in the 
presence of the governor and legislature. Im- 
mediately numerous claims sprang up, which 
had to be decided by Congress. The territory 
was ceded to the United States in 1802, The 
next year President Jefferson appointed a com- 
mission to investigate the claims, and James 
Madison, chairman of the commission, recom- 
mended a compromise, but Georgia refused to 
compensate the claimants. Their claim was 
sustained by the Supreme Court, however, 
Chief Justice Marshall holding that allega- 
tions of bribery of the legislature could not be 
entertained, and that purchasers from the land 
companies were innocent holders; that the act 
of the Georgia legislature in 1796 repealing 
the sale of 1795 was an abrogation of contract, 
and therefore void. Finally an act was passed 
in 1814 appropriating $8,000,000, payable out of 
the proceeds of the sale of Mississippi lands, 
to satisfy the Yazoo claimants. 

Yellow Fever (see also Contagious Diseases; In- 
ternational Sanitary Conference; Quarantine 
Regulations): 

Commission to investigate causes, etc., of, rec- 
ommended, X, 116. 
In Southern States discussed, VII, 492. 
Act legalizing issue of provisions to sufferers 
recommended, VII, 500. / 

Yellowstone National Park. (See National 
Parks. ) 

Yellowstone National Park, compensation to su- 
perintendent of, referred to, VIII, 82. 

Yokum, William, report in case of, transmitted, 
VI, 211. 

York (Canada), Capture of.—The plans for the 
prosecution of the war with Great Britain in 
1813 contemplated an invasion of Canada 
from both the east and the west. Gen. Har- 
rison successfully carried out the programme 
in the west, routed Proctor’s army, and was 
in possession of the territory., Apr. 27 Gen. 
Dearborn, with about 1,700 men under the im- 
mediate command of Gen. Zebulon Pike, 
crossed Lake Ontario on Commodore Chaun- 
cey’s transports and marched upon the British 
garrison at York (now Toronto), where Maj. 
Gen. Sheaffe was in command of 800 regulars 
and a body of Indians. A sharp conflict en- 
sued. The British and Indians were routed. 
By the explosion of a magazine Gen. Pike was 
killed, together with 51 other Americans and 
40 British; 180 Americans were wounded by the 
explosion. The American loss in the battle 
was 269 on land and 170n water. The British 
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lost, besides the prisoners, 60 killed and 89 
_ wounded. 
York, Canada, reduction of, by American forces, 


tT,.539-, 
Yorke, Louis A., act for relief of, vetoed, AEX; 


492. ; 
Yorktown, The. (See Baltimore, The.) 
Yorktown, Va., monument at, completed and rec- 
ommendations regarding, VIII, 263. 
Yorktown Centennial Celebration: ‘ 
British flag to be saluted by American army 
' and navy forces at, VIII, 37. 
Referred to, VIII, 38. 
Descendants of Baron von Steuben Bist at, 
VII, 39. 
Representatives of French Republic and de- 
scendants of Lafayette present at, VIII, 38. 
Yorktown (Va. ), Siege of, in 1781.—After the bat- 
tle of Green Spring, or Jamestown, Lafayette 
withdrew the American army to Malvern Hill. 
Cornwallis hurried on toward Yorktown, 
which place Sir Henry Clinton designed to 
be held as a British post in the absence of 
sufficient force to hold the entire State of Vir- 
ginia. By Aug. 27, 1781, the British army in 
Virginia, consisting of 9,433 men, was concen- 
trated at Yorktown and Gloucester Point, just 
across the York River. Aug. 30Count De Grasse 
arrived in Chesapeake Bay with 26 French 
ships of the line, besides frigates and trans- 
ports. Sept. 3 Count De St. Simon landed at 
Jamestown with 3,200 French troops, and the 
allied armies, numbering 12,000 regular troops 
and 4,000 militia, under Washington and La- 
fayette, occupied Williamsburg, about 15 miles 
from Yorktown. Washington had eluded Clin- 
ton by a feint. Sept. 28 the army advanced 
and took a position about 2 miles from the 
British works, and on the 29th a general move- 
ment was begun to encircle the town and close 
in upon itsdefenders. On the Gloucester side 
the siege Wwas maintained by the Duke de 
Lauzun with his legion of French cavalry and 
800 miarines from De Grasse’s squadron, be- 
sides a body of Virginia militia under Gen. 
Weedon. Oct. 6 the first parallel was opened 
under Gen. Lincoln within 600 yards of the 
enemy, and heavy guns were placed in posi- 
tion, with the loss of 1 French officer and 16 
privates. On the 11th a second parallel was 
established with slight loss. On the 14th the 
two advanced redoubts of the British were 
taken by storm by the American light infan- 
try, under direction of Lafayette, and the 
French, under Baron Vioménil. The Ameri- 
can loss was 9 killed and 32 wounded. Three 
French officers were wounded. The British 
lost 8 killed and 17 prisoners. On the morn- 
ing of the 16th an unsuccessful sortie was made 
on the advanced American redoubts by about 
350 British under Lieut. Col. Abercrombie, 
too French troops being killed or. wounded, 
with little loss and no advantage to the British. 
An attempt made by Cornwallis’s army to 
escape in boats that night was frustrated by 
a storm, and on the morning of Oct. 17, 1781, a 
flag of truce was sent to Washington, making 
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overtures for surrender.. On the 1gth articles 
of capitulation were signed by Washingees 
and Cornwallis. The land forces becar 

prisoners to the Americans and the marine 


force to the French. The total number of 
British officers and men surrendered was 7,073, 
from the army and 900 from the navy, besides 


144 guns and 6 British and 18 regimental 
standards. The military chest contained 
42113. The Guadaloupe, Fowey, Benetta, and 
Vulcan, together with 30 transports, 15 galleys, 
and many smaller vessels fell into the hands 
of the French. The total casualties of the 
siege were: British, 156 killed, 326 wounded, 
and 7o missing; American, 23 killed, 65 wound- 
ed; French, 52 killed, 134 wounded. 

Yorktown (Va.), Siege of, in 1862.—Nov. 1, 1861, 
McClellan was appainted to the chief com- 
mand of the armies of the United States, 


He set about improving the organization and 


efficiency of the men, and by Mar. 1, 1862, the 
forces about Washington numbered 221,987. 
The country was growing impatient at the 
inactivity of the Army, and the cry ‘‘On 
to Richmond” was almost pniversal in the 
North. Thé President directed that a move of 
some kind be made. ~The knowledge that 
McClellan contemplated a forward movement 
caused the Confederates to evacuate Manassas, 
Johnston withdrawing his forces to the de- 
fense of Richmond Mar. 9, 1862. Mar. 11 the 
President relieved McClellan of the command 
of all military departments except that of the 
Pofomac, which had been divided into 5 cotps, 
under command of Generals McDowell, Sum- 
ner, Heintzelman, Keyes, and Banks. It was 
decided that this army, except so much as was 
necessary for the protection of Washington, 
should move upon Richmond by way of. the 
Virginia Peninsula, lying between the James 
and York rivers. Fort Monroe occupies the ex- 
tremity of the peninsula. Heintzelman's corps 
embarked Mar. 17,and Apr. 1 the headquarters 
of the Army of the Potomac were transferred to 
the vicinity of Fort Monroe. Yorktown was 
defended by Gen. Magruder with less than 8,000 
Confederates. Apr. 4 occurred the principal 
skirmish of the siege, in which 35 men were 
killed and 120 wounded on the Union side, 
while the Confederates lost more than 100 
killed. The next month was consumed by Mc- 
Clellan in building fortifications and roads to 
take Magruder’s army. May 5 the last of the 
Confederates retired up the peninsula. 

Yosemite National Park. (See National Parks.) 

Young, Brigham, governor of Utah: 
Despotic power of, discussed, V, 454. 
Governor Cumming appointed in place of, V, 

455, 503. 
Rebellion under leadership of, discussed, V, 
455) 503. 
Referred to, V, 482. 

Young, John J., captain in Navy, nomination of, 
VI, 277. 

Young, Jonathan, commander in Navy, nomina- 
tion of, to be restored to original position, and 
xeasons therefor, VII, 48. 


Young, Samuel B. M., operations of brigade un- 
der, around Santiago, Cuba, discussed, X, 170. 

Youngstown, Ohio, act for erection of public 
building at, vetoed, VIII, 669. 

Yucatan.—A peninsula of Mexico. It comprises 
the States of Yucatan and Campeche. It is 
bounded on the north by the Gulf of Mexico, 
on the east by the Channel of Yucatan (which 
separates it from Cuba) and the Caribbean Sea, 
on the south by British Honduras and Guate- 
mala, and on the west by the Gulf of Cam- 
peche. The surface islow. Yucatan was dis- 
covered in 1517; was conquered by Spain 
1527-1547; became independent 1821; was an- 
nexed to Mexico 1822. In April, 1848, President 
Polk reiterated the ‘‘ Monroe doctrine” while 
discussing the relations of the United States 
and Yucatan (IV, 581). 

Yucatan: : 

Acquisition of, by United States discussed, IV, 
581. 

Aid of United States asked for, by, to suppress 
Indian hostilities, IV, 581. 

Foreign powers must not take possession of, 

~ TV, 581. 

Monroe doctrine reasserted, IV, 582. 
Referred to, IV, 583, 584, 586. 

Yukon, The, mineral wealth in, value of, IX, 631. 

Yulee, David L., imprisonment of, report on, 
transmitted, VI, 378. 
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Zanesville, Ohio, act for erection of public build- 
ing at, vetoed, VIII, 431. 

Zantzinger, William P., purserin Navy, nomina- 
tion of, and reasons therefor, II, 571. 

Zantzingers, John P., captain in’ Navy, nomina- 
tion of, and reasons therefor, III, 528, 
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Zanzibar, treaty with, VIII, 610. 


Zenger’s Case.—One of the most important 
struggles for the freedom of the press in 
America. John Peter Zenger was editor and | 
publisher of the New York Weekly Journal, 
which was founded by himin 1726. His news- 
paper openly denounced the administration 
of the colonial government. For this he 
was brought to trial in 1735, charged with 
the publication of ‘‘false, scandalous, mali- 
cious, seditious libels” against the royal gov- 
ernment of the Colony of New York. Stren- 
uous efforts were made to secure Zenger’s 
conviction, but no jury could be found to con- 
vict him, 

Zepeda, Sefior, treaty iebwaen United States 
and Nicaragua concluded by, V, 34. 

Zollverein.—A union of German States for the 
maintenance of uniform rates of duty on im- 
ports from other countries and of free trade 
among themselves. It began in 1828 in an 
agreement between Prussia and the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse, and gradually developed 
until now it is coextensive with the German 
Empire. 

Zollverein, The. (See Germany.) 

Zona Libre.—A narrow strip of territory along 
the northern border of Mexico, so called be- 
cause certain articles imported for consump- 
tion in it were formerly exempted from cus- 
toms duties. It was first established in 1858. 
Imports into the zone at present pay Io per 
cent of the ordinary duties, except cattle, which 
pay full duty. 

Zona Libre: 

Discussed, VII, tor, 146, 341; VIII, 219; X, 193 
Referred to, VIII, 610. 

Zuloaga, Félix, supreme power in iets as- 

signed to, V, 563, 644. 


